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The  Importance  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

T^  Book  of  Genesia  is  probably  the  most  important  contained  in  the  Bible ;  it  forms 
the  baas  of  all  revelation ;  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and 
Ui  conaeqaent  need  of  redemption  by  Christ.  The  history,  doctrine,  and  prophecy  of 
aU  the  inspired  writings  take  their  rise  in  its  narrative,  and  without  it  would  be  unin- 
tdligible  to  os. 

The  Book  has  an  historical  importance.    It  informs  us  of  the  creation  of  the  worlds 

cf  the  coming  forth  of  man  to  inhabit  it,  and  of  his  development  into  a  family,  a  tribe, 

ft  tttion.    It  also  contains  the  record  of  many  great  and  influential  lives,  and  presents 

thai  witii  the  pictorial  vividness,  with  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  primitive  times. 

Tie  great  historical  divisions  of  the  Book  are — 1.  The  introduction,  from  chap.  i.  1  to 

chip,  ii  3.    2.  **  The  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  beginning  with  chap. 

i  if  ind  extending  on  through  the  history  of  the  fall  to  the  birth  of  Seth,  chap.  iv. 

1  '«The  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam,**  from  chap.  v.  to  vi.  8.    4.  **  The  genera- 

tioBi  of  Noah,"  giving  the  history  of  Noah's  family  till  his  death,  from  chap.  vL  9  to 

eba{».  ix.    5.  **  The  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,"  giving  an  account  of  the  over- 

ipvuiing  of  the  earth,  chap.  x.  1  to  chap.  xL  9.    6.  **  The  generations  of  Shem."  the 

Inie  of  the  promised  seed,  down  to  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  the  sons  of  Terah,  chap. 

a.  10  to  26.    7.  *^  The  generations  of  Terah,"  the  father  of  Abraham,  from  whom  also 

ID  the  female  line  the  family  was  traced  iJirough  Sarah  and  Rebekah,  chap.  xL  27  to 

xif.  11.    a  "  The  generations  of  Ishmael,"  from  xxv.  12  to  18.     *»The  generations  of 

liue,**  containing  the  history  of  him  and  his  family  from  the  death  of  his  father  to  his 

•tn  death,  xxv.  19  to  end  of  xxxv.    10.  ♦*  The  generations  of  Esau,"  xxxvi.  1-8.     11. 

**The  generations  of  Esau  in  Mount  Seir,"  xxxvL  9  to  xxxvii  1.    12  «*The  generations 

tf  Jacob,"  xxxvii  2  to  end  of  chapter. 

Thus  the  Book  of  Genesis  contains  the  history  of  the  world's  early  progress,  as  pre- 
«|||in  the  lives  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  time^.  It  is  therefore  most 
lifGrtant,  certainly  most  interesting,  and  supremely  reliable,  as  the  outcome  of  a 
ftiinc  inspiration  then  for  the  first  time  given  to  man.  The  Book  has  a  doctrinal 
^Klrtance.  It  narrates  the  creation  of  man,  with  his  temporal  and  moral  surroundings. 
BteM:lie8  the  Divine  origin  of  the  soul ;  that  life  is  a  probation  ;  that  communion  with 
Gcd  »  a  reality ;  that  man  is  gifted  with  moral  freedom ;  that  he  is  subject  to  Satanio 
and  thai  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God  ia  the  source  oi  allhuman  woe.    Hera 
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we  have  the  only  reliable  accoint  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world ;  the  true 
philosophy  of  temptation,  the  true  meaning  of  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God,  the  uni- 
versal depravity  of  the  early  race;  and  we  have  exemplified  the  over-ruling 
providence  of  God  in  the  history  of  the  good.  The  Book  has  an .  ethical  impor- 
tance. It  teaches  the  holy  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
prayer ;  the  intention  and  sanctity  of  marriage ;  and  in  its  varied  characters  the 
retribution  of  deceit  and  envy.  The  morals  of  the  book  are  most  elevating,  and  are 
especially  emphatic  in  their  appeal  to  the  young.  Nor  are  these  principles  con- 
tained merely  in  cold  precept,  but  are  invested  with  all  the  force  and  reality  of  actual 
life.  Hence  they  are  rendered  pre-eminently  human,  attractive,  and  admonitory.  The. 
book  has  a  political  importance.  It  traces  the  growth  of  social  and  national  life ; 
it  indicates  the  method  of  commerce  during  the  ancient  times ;  it  also  proves  that  the 
national  life  of  men  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  Divine  ideas,  and  be  made  the 
medium  for  the  advent  of  spiritual  good  to  humanity. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  by  Moses,  as 
were  the  other  Books  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  author  of  Exodus  must  have  been 
the  author  of  Genesis,  as  the  former  history  is  a  continuation  of  the  latter,  and  evidently 
manifests  the  same  spirit  and  intention.  The  use  of  Egyptian  words,  and  the  minute 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  life  and  manners  displayed  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  har- 
monize with  the  education  and  experience  of  Moses ;  and,  although  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  Genesis  is  necessarily  less  full  and  direct  than  that  for 
the  subsequent  books,  yet,  considering  its  possession  of  the  linguistic  peculiarities  com- 
mon to  the  whole  five,  its  bearing  upon  the  progressive  development  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  the  testimony  borne  to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  it  comes  to  us  as  the  authentic 
work  of  an  author  who  wrote  as  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Sources  from  which  the  Author  of  Genesis  gathered  his  Information. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Inspired  Penmen  used  their  best  native  efforts  in  the  attain- 
ment of  facts,  and  in  the  method  of  their  narration.  They  did  not  indolently  rely  on 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  make  known  to  them  events  which  were  within  their  own 
power  to  ascertain.  Hence,  in  writing  tie  Book  of  Genesis,  Moses  would  avail  him- 
self of  all  possible  help  that  could  be  obtained  from  human  sources.  It  is  possible 
that  the  account  of  the  Creation  may  have  been  '^.i-ived  by  tradition  from  Adam, 
who,  we  may  suppose,  would  be  Divinely  informed  as  to  the  method  of  his  own 
existence,  and  of  the  world  around  him.  This  may  have  been  the  case ;  but  it  is  quite 
as  probable  that  the  process  of  Creation  was  revealed  to  Moses,  as  doctrines  in  after 
times  were  made  known  to  the  inspired  writers,  and  written  by  them  under  the  direct 
instruction  of  God.  On  this  supposition  only  can  we  account  for  the  plain,  minute, 
and  yet  majestic  revelation  of  this  important  week  of  Divine  work.  That  Moseir  was 
aided  by  authentic  documents — ^by  family  genealogies — ^by  tradition,  and  very  likely, 
by  the  narratives  of  eye-witnesses — is  probable.  This  help  would  be  most  welcome  to 
him.  And  certainly,  in  the  use  of  these  varied  materials,  he  has  shown  a  master- 
hand  in  weaving  them  all  into  such  a  be;iutiful  and  harmonious  plan,  and  in  bringing 
out  from  them  things  of  secondary  importance,  so  many  hints  of  the  great  redemp- 
tive truths  to  be  more  fully  disclosed  in  subsequent  ages. 
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TBE  9TAKDP0IirT  FROM  WHICH    TH£  BoOK  OF  GeNXSIS  SHOULD  BE  READ. 

Hie  Book  of  Genesis  should  not  be  exclusiyely  studied  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  object  of  the  writer  was  not  to  present  the  world  with  a  geological,  botanical,  or 
sstranofiiical  account  of  ita  different  strata,  of  its  yaried  plants,  and  of  the  ever- 
changmg  heayens, — ^but  to  make  known  the  fact  of  the  Creation  as  appropriate  at  the 
eommenocmeitt  of  a  Diyine  reyelation  to  man,  and  as  supplying  a  need  that  other- 
wise could  not  be  met.    Thus  he  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ordinary  obseryer 
of  things,  and  to  men,  irrespective  of  their  education,  and  makes  known  to  them 
the  power,   wisdom,    and    goodness   of   God  in  fitting  up  the  home  in  which  the 
boman  family  was  to  reside.      Thus  the  book  of  Genesis  is  a  history,  and  not  a 
treatise  on  any  scientific  question — or  on  the  philosophy  of  human  existence  ;  but  it 
k  emphatically    a    narratiye,  authentic   and  most  instructiye    to    mankind.      And, 
ihhoa£^  a  few  critics  of  the  Materialistic  school  may  venture  to  impugn  its  veracity, 
the  onfoldings  of  time,  and  the  outworkings  of  science,  are  their  constant  refutation. 


CHAPTER  1. 


CnmuL  Notes.— L  In  the  beginning]  Or,  "at  first,"  "originally,"  "to  start  with:"  Sept. 

•  ardW(nr  apx^  as  in  John  L  1.      God]  Heb.  *Elohim  (D^nb)j^):  w.  ref.  to  this  frequent  and 

iBtoTMting  Divine  Name,  note  (l.)its  radioed  conception — ^that  of  foweb  ;  (2.)  itsybrm — plural, 

either  ••of  excellence  "  (Ges.  and  others),  or  "of  abstraction,"  as  in  **  lordship  "  for  " lord  "  in 

Eoglith  (B.   Daries);    (3.)  its  comtruction — ^gen.   w.   siuo.  ysRS.  and   pronoun,  as  here  w. 

^  (^9)»  ^  createe^^^erving  as  an  ever  recurring  protest  against  the  wild  vulgarity 

*!  wd.  bwsre  understand  "angels,"  and  as  a  plea  for  the  unity  of    the  Divine  Nature. 

Btkim  a  **  the  Putter-forth  of  manifold  powers,  or  the  Living  Personification  of  power  in  its 

imt radical  conception,"  occurs  about  2,500  times  in  0.  T.     2.  And  the  earth]  Here  "the  e.*' 

inapL  by  position  (Ewald) ;  and,  as  emphasis  implies  contrast,  shd.  be  introduced  by  "  but : " 

'But  THB  KABTH I " — a  Strangely  overlooked  hint  for  the  expositor — "  But  the  earth  had  be- 

<»M^*  ftc, — whether  by  first  creation  or  subseq.  catastrophe,  it  does  not  my.    Without  form 

Mi  ftid]  Heb.  HuShu  and  hk^u :   words  inimitably  expressive  =  "  wasteness  and  emptiness." 

B  oeova  only  thrice,  each  time  with  T, :   here,  and  Is.  xxxiv.  1 1 :  Jer.  iv.  23.     Deep]  Heb. 

1MAb«'< roaring  deep:'*  Sept.  and  Vulg.  abyss.    Moved]  Heb.  participle  expresses  the  con- 

tnoid  process  of  life-giving  love.    8.  And  Ood  said]  Better  (because  of  the  strong  waw^  and 

^titioD  of  verb)  :  **  Then  said  Qod  '*»"  the  state  of  tuings  being  as  just  described.**    From  this 

fottk  Iha  draaaa  is  unfolded  to  the  eye.    Light]  The  orig.  is  indeed  inimitable  :  Y^hi  *dr,  wdry^hi 

^.   The  Baarest  approach  in  Eng.  is  perh  :  "Exist,  light  I — then  exists  light."    4.  Good] 

Al»:  "fair,"  "fine,**  "  beautiful ;"  Sept.  Kalon.     6.  And  the  e.  and  the  m.  were!  A  dull  ren- 

Mig.    The  Heb.  marks  sequence,  with  some  latitude  of  application,    "  And  so  "—or — ^"  And 

tbn  it  became  e.... became  m.  one  day."    0.  Firmament]  Or:  "expanse;*'  prop.  <* something 

Wrtsn  out,"  "  expanded."    11,  Kind]  Prop.  "  form  "  or  "  shape."  hence  *'  species."   "  kind.** 

CoBp,  1  Cor.  zv.  38,  where  note  the  aorist  tjnse  =»  "^  as  it  (originally)  pleased  bim  : " — a  hint  on 

"tiM  perpetuity  of  species."     14.  Lights]  "  Luminaries :  '*    Heb.  me'drdtK  sing,  mffdr,  not  *6r 

M  ia  ver.  8:    Sept  phdster  herOfphds   there.     There  was   'Mixht"   before   the  fourth  day 

SO.  Crtatara]  Here,  and  in  w.  21, 24,  "  creature  **  stands  for  Hob,  nephesh  (Sept.  pxvcA^).  and  in 

▼.M*wlierein  is  life**  is,  more  exactly,  "wherein  is  a  nephesh  of  life.*'    If  our  Eng.  "soul* 


«h.«iada  or  twists  itMlf,  or  stretoiies  itiMlf  Along  (Furat).    Tha  oae  of  this  word  in  OJI.Ia 

ft 
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remarkable  :  only  in  Job.  tu.  IS  is  it  elsewhere  in  0.  V.  rendered  **  whale  :  *'  in  Ex.  tU.  9,  10, 
12,  it  is  "serpent;"  in  Deut.  xxxii.  83,  Neb.  u.  1»,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  xci.  13,  cxlviii.  7,  Is.  xxvii.  1, 
li.  9,  Jer.  li.  34,  **  drafiron ;  **  and  in  Lam.'  \y.  8,  '*  sea-monster."  These  are  all  its  occurrenoes. 
20.  Man]  Heb.  *ddhdm  (Adam).  The  reader  of  the  Heb.  can  scarcely  resist  the  impression 
that  a  close  connection  was  meant  to  be  seen  between  fddhdm  ''man,**  and  ,adA<Sm4zA'** earth," 
"ground."  Gaided  by  this,  and  by  1  Gor.  xy.  47,  we  cannot  doubt  that  "earth -bom" 
(Kalisch)  rather  than  '*red,"  ''ruddy"  (Ges.  "perh")  gives  the  rad.  conception  of  the  word. 
Dominion]  The  orig.,  mdhak,  signifies  to  lay  low,  overthrow,  tread  down;  hence  subdue,  rule. 
28.  Seplenish]  Simply  **  fill,*'  therefore,  supporting  no  inference  that  the  earth  had  prOTiously 
been  filled,  and  was  afterwards  emptied,  wh.  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  caao. 


to* 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH  ^Verses  1—2. 

The  Cbeator  and  His  Work. 

I.  Then  Atheism  is  a  folly.  ^^  lo  the  beginning  God.''  There  have  always 
been  men  who  have  denied  the  existence  oT  God.  All  down  through  the  ages 
their  voices  have  been  heard — their  books  have  been  read,  and  their  arguments 
have  been  promulgated.  Atheism  is  the  supreme  folly  of  which  man  is  capable. 
It  divests  life  of  all  spiritual  enjoyment — of  real  nobility  of  character,  and  degrades 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  The  atheist  must  be  blind  to  all  the  appearances 
of  Creation,  for  one  sincere  outlook  upon  them  would  demonstrate  the  mockery 
of  his  creed.  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God.  He  dare 
not  loudly  articulate  a  conclusion,  which  his  inner  consciousness  tells  him  to 
be  so  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  so  criminal,  and  so  likely  to  attract  the  retribution 
of  heaven.  Atheism  is  proved  absurd : — 1.  By  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  narrative  to  be  clearer,  more  simple,  or  more 
divinely  authenticated  than  this  of  the  creation.  The  very. existence  of  things 
around  us  is  indisputable  evidence  of  its  reality.  If  this  history  be  a 
myth,  then  the  world  and  man  must  be  myths  also.  But  if  the  universe  is  a 
fact,  then  it  follows  that  this  ancient  narrative  must  be  so.  Then  this  chapter 
is  perfectly  natural  in  its  subject  matter.  We  should  have  antecedently  expected 
that  the  first  word  of  a  Divine  revelation  would  be  of  the  Being  of  God,  and 
that  it  would  also  acquaint  us  with  the  history  of  creation.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
cause  adequate  to  the  effect,for  admitting  an  Omnipotent  Being,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  creation  of  the  universe.  A  man  who  would  reject  the  plain  statement 
of  this  Book,  to  be  consistent,  would  have  to  reject  all  history.  True,  we  may 
imagine  the  pen  of  man  as  incompetent  and  unequal  to  record  the  creative 
fiat  and  energy  of  God.  It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to*  spell  the  words,  to 
mark  the  punctuation,  to  catch  the  accents  of  the  Divine  language.  And 
who  has  not  felt  that  the  first  verse  of  this  chapter,  trembles  and  is  almost  broken 
by  the  majesty  and  weight  of  the  thought  and  revelation  that  resides  within  it. 
But  this  is  no  argument  against  the  historical  veracity  of  the  writer,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  in  that  thoughts  so  sublime  were  ever  conceived  by  the  human 
mind,  and  crowded  into  the  broken  syllables  of  men.  2.  By  the  existence  of  the 
beautiftU  world  cwound  us,-  The  world  standing  up  around  us  in  all  its  grandeur — 
adaptation-— evidence  of  design — harmony — is  a  most  emphatic  assertion  of  the 
Being  of  God«  Every  fiower  is  a  denial  of  Atheism.  Every  star  is  vocal  with 
Deity.  And  when  we  get  away  from  the  merely  visible  creation  into  the  inner 
recess  and  quietude  of  Nature,  where  are  seen  the  great  sights,  and  are  heard 
the  mysterious  voices,  when  permitted  entrance  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
things  we  see,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  brought  into  undeniable 
communion  with  the  supernatural,  and  are  ready  there  and  then  to  worship  at 
its  altar.  3.  By  the  moral  convictions  of  humanity.  There  is  probably  not  an 
intelligent  man  in  the  wide  universe,  who  does  not  believe  in,  and  pay  homage 
to,  some  deity  or  other.  The  temples  of  the  heathen  filled  with  idols,  are 
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a  permanent  demonstration  of  this.  Man's  conscience  will  have  a  god  of  some 
kind.  Tbat  there  is  a  deitj  is  the  solemn  conviction  of  the  world.  Hence 
the  foQy  of  Atheism.  IL  Then  Pantheism  is  an  absurdity.  We  are  in* 
formed  by  these  verses  that  the  world  was  a  creation,  and  not  a  sponta- 
neociB«  or  natural  emanation  from  a  mysterious  something  only  known  in  the 
vocabolaiy  of  a  sceptical  philosophy.  Thus  the  world  must  have  had  a  per- 
soDiisl  Creator,  distinct  and  separate  from  itself.  True,  the  Divine  Being  is 
present  throughout  the  universe,  but  He  is  nevertheless  independent  of,  and 
distinct  from,  it.  He  is  the  Deity  of  the  Temple.  He  is  the  King  of  the  realm. 
He  is  the  Occupant  of  the  house.  HI.  Then  matter  is  not  eternal  <^  In  the 
beginning.**  Thus  it  is  evident  that  matter  had  a  commencement  It  was  created 
by  Divine  power.  It  had  a  birthday.  We  wonder  that  any  number  of 
intelligent  men  should  have  credited  the  eternity  of  matter.  The  state- 
ment involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  How  could  matter  be  eternal  ?  It 
coold  not  have  produced  or  developed  itself  from  some  generic  form,  for  who 
created  the  generic  form  ?  The  world  must  have  had  a  commencement.  The 
Mosaic  record  says  it  had.  This  is  the  only  reasonable  supposition.  IV.  Then 
ttie  worid  was  not  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  combination  of  atoms.  '^  Id  the 
beginning  God  created."  Thus  the  world  was  a  creation.  There  was  the 
exercise  of  supreme  intelligence.  There  was  the  exercise  of  an  independent  will. 
There  was  the  expression  in  symbol  of  great  thoughts,  and  also  of  Divine 
sympathies.  There  is  nothing  like  chance  throughout  the  whole  work  recorded 
in  this  chapter.  If  atoms  were  originally  gifted  with  such  intelligence  and  fore- 
sight as  to  combine  themselves  instinctively  into  such  beautiful  forms,  and  wonderful 
nseSy  as  seen  in  the  world,  how  are  we  to  account  for  their  degeneracy,  as  at  present 
they  appear  utterly  devoid  of  any  such  power.  How  is  it  that  we  are  not  the 
spectators  of  a  little  spontaneous  creation  now,  similar  to  that  of  the  olden  days  ? 
▼.  Tbeok  creation  is  ^  outcome  of  supernatural  power.  ^^  In  the  beginning  God 
created.**  There  must  of  necessity  ever  be  much  of  mystery  connected  with  this 
subject.  MLan  was  not  present  to  witness  the  creation,  and  God  has  only  given 
US  a  brief  and  dogmatic  account  of  it.  God  is  mystery.  The  world  is  a  mystery. 
How  very  limited  then  must  be  the  knowledge  of  man  in  reference  thereto?  Science 
may  vaunt  its  discoveries,  but  the  mystery  of  creation  is  open  more  to  the 
prayerful  reader  of  this  record,  than  to  the  philosopher  who  only  studies  it  for  the 
purpose  of  curious  inquiry.  But  there  is  far  less  mystery  in  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation  than  in  any  other,  as  it  is  the  most  natural,  tlie  most  likely,  and 
truly  the  most  scientific^  as  it  gives  us  an  adequate  cause  for  the  effect.  The 
re-creatiOD  of  the  soul  is  the  best  explanation  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and 
in  fact  of  all  the  other  mysteries  of  God. 

The  Thbologt  of  Creation. 

Jfaa  aatonDy  maks  for  some  account  of  the  world  hi  which  he  lives.  Wm  the  world  always 
ii  «ziflt«ace?  If  not,  how  did  it  begin  to  be  ?  Did  the  sun  make  itself?  These  are  not  pro- 
fomptiMms  qnestions.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  them — the  right  which  arises  from  oar  intolli- 
fnee.  The  steam  engine  did  not  make  itself,  did  the  snn  ?  In  the  text- we  find  an  answer  to 
an  ow  qii0«iiona.  L  The  answer  is  simple.  There  is  no  attempt  at  learned  analysis  or  elaborato 
•zpoaition.  A  child  may  understand  the  answer.  It  is  direct,  positive,  complete.  Could  it 
bar*  been  more  simple?  Try  any  other  form  of  words,  and  seo  if  a  purer  simplicity  be  possi- 
Uei  Ob—rra  the  value  of  simplicity  when  regarded  a?  bearing  upon  the  grandort  events.  The 
ion  is  not  who  made  a  house,  but  who  made  a  worldf  and  not  who  noade  one  world,  but  who 
all  worlds ;  and  to  this  question  the  answer  is,  Qod  made  them.    Thore  is  great  rjisk  in 


ntnming  a  simpU  answer  to  a  pro/bund  inquiry,  because  when  simplicity  is  not  the  last  result 
of  knowledge,  it  is  mere  imbecility.  II  The  answer  is  sublime.  God  I  God  created! 
I.  SnUime  hoeanse  far-reaching  in  point  of  time:  in  the  beginning.  Science  would  have 
■ttsMptsd  a  fact,  religion  has  given  a  truth.  If  any  inquirer  can  fix  a  date,  he  is  not  forbidden 
to  do  as.  Dates  are  for  children.  2.  Sublime  because  connecting  the  material  with  the  spiritual 
Than  is,  then,  something  more  than  dust  in  the  universe.  Every  atom  bears  a  BupeiBOTipivoii. 
h  is  scnething,  snxoly,  to  have  tba  mune  of  Qod  MsaooUted  with  all  things  great  and  smaW 
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that  are  aronnd  lu.  Nature  thus  becomes  a  materialized  thought.  The  wind  is  the  breath  of 
God.  The  thunder  is  a  note  from  the  music  of  his  speech.  8.  Sublime,  because  reyealing,  at 
nothing  else  could  have  done,  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Most  High.  m.  The  anawer  ia 
lufflcient.  It  might  have  been  both  simple  and  sublime,  and  yet  not  haye  reached  the  point  of 
adequacy.  Draw  a  straight  line,  and  you  may  describe  it  as  simple,  yet  who  would  think  of 
calling  it  sublime  ?  We  must  have  simplicity  which  reaches  the  point  of  sublimity,  and  sub- 
limity which  sufficiently  covers  every  demand  of  the  case.  The  sufficiency  of  the  answer  is 
manifest:  Time  is  a  drop  of  eternity ;  nature  is  the  handiwork  of  God ;  matter  is  the  creation  of 
mind ;  God  is  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore.  Thip  is  enough.  In  proportion  as  we  exclude 
God  from  the  operation,  we  increase  difficulty.  Atheism  never  simplifies.  Negation  works  in 
darkness.  The  answer  of  the  text  to  the  problem  of  creation  is  simple,  sublime,  and  sufficient, 
in  relation.  (1)  To  the  inductions  of  Geology.  (2)  To  the  theory  of  evolution.  Practical 
inferences: — 1,  If  God  created  all  things,  then  all  things  are  under  His  goverment.  2.  Then 
the  earth  may  be  studied  religiously,  8.  Then  it  is  reasonable  that  He  should  take  an  IntMnest 
In  creation  (City  TempW], 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  I.  A  revelation  of  God.  1.  His 
iVirrme ;  names  have  meaning.  2.  His  nature: 
spirituality,  personality.  8,  His  mode  of 
existence:  manifold  unity. 

II.  A  revelation  of  nature.  1.  Matter  not 
eternal.  2.  The  antiquity  of  the  earth.  8.  The 
order  of  creation  [Pulpit  Analyst], 

Creation: — 1.  In  what  it  consisted. 
2.  When  undertaken.  3.  By  whom 
accomplished. 

Creation: — 1.  Its  commencement. 
2.  Its  progress.     8.  Its  completion. 

Creation: — 1.  As  a  history.  2.  As 
a  doctrine.     3.  As  a  prophecy. 

This  history  of  creation: — 1.  Con- 
tains a  rich  treasury  of  speculative 
thought.  2.  Capable  of  poetical  glory. 
8.  Free  from  the  influence  of  human 
invention  and  philosophy. 

Our  history  of  creation  differs  from 
all  other  cosmogonies  as  truth  from 
fiction.  Those  of  heathen  nations  are 
either  hylozoistical,  deducing  the  origin 
of  life  and  living  beings  from  some 
primeval  matter;  or  pantheistical, 
regarding  the  whole  world  as  emanat- 
ing from  a  common  divine  substance; 
or  mythological,  tracing  both  gods 
and  men  to  a  chaos  or  world-egg. 
They  do  not  even  rise  to  the  notion  of 
a  creation,  much  less  to  the  knowledge 
of  an  Almighty  God,  as  the  Creator  of 
all  things     [Keil  ^  Delitzsch'], 

God:— I.  Before  all  things.  2.  The 
cause  of  all  things.  3.  The  explana- 
tion of  all  things.  4.  The  destiny  of 
all  things. 

In  the  beginning: — 1.  The  birth  of 
time.  2.  The  birth  of  matter.  3.  The 
birth  of  revelation. 

This  verse  assui^es  :^^1.  The  Being 
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of  God.  2.  His  eternity.  3.  His  cm 
nipotence.  4.  His  absolute  freedom 
5.  His  infinite  wisdom.  6.  His  essen- 
tial goodness. 

Admonit(M*y  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  Divine  creation  of  the 
world: — 1.  To  admire  it  carefully. 
2.  To  trust  it  cautiously.  3.  To  rely 
on  God  entirely. 

The  first  cirdumstance  which  here 
offers  itself  to  our  consideration  and 
observation,  is  the  phrase  and  manner 
of  speech  which  the  Holy  Ghost  makes 
choice  of,  in  this  narrative,  which  we 
see,  is  as  plain  as  it  is  brief,  without 
any  manner  of  insinuation,  by  way  of 
preface,  and  without  any  garnishing 
by  art,  or  eloquence,  which  men  usually 
make  use  of,  for  the  setting  out,  and 
gracing  of  their  writings :  the  Spirit  of 
God  suddenly,  as  it  were,  darting  out 
the  truth  winch  he  delivers,  like  the 
sunbeams  breaking  in  an  instant  as 
out  of  a  cloud,  as  being  a  light  visible, 
and  beautiful  in  itself,  and  therefore 
needing  no  other  ornament,  or  varnish- 
ing, to  commend  it  to  the  world  [•/'. 
White'] 

"  The  heavens  and  the  earth  "  :  — 
Heaven  is  named  first,  as  being  first, 
if  not  in  time,  yet  at  least  in  dignity. 
I.  Let  UB  make  heaven  our  chief 
desire.  2.  Learn  from  the  heavens  to 
stoop  to  these  below  us. 

Heaven:  —  1.  The  sign  of  man's 
origin.  2.  The  direction  of  his  prayer. 
8.  Inasmuch  as  the  earth  is  contained 
in  this  narration,  we  must  regard  it  as 
the  work  of  God,  and  associate  it  with 
our  thought  of  heaven. 
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We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  this 
idea,  that  in  contemplatiDg  the  works 
of'  creatioD,  we  should  ascend  from 
l^ature  to  lilature's  God.  Everywhere 
we  diBcem  undoubted  proofs  of  the 
unbounded  wisdom,  power,  aud  good- 
ness of  the  great  Author  of  all  thiogs. 
ETeiywhere  we  meet  with  traces  of 
just  and  benevolent  design  which 
ihould  suggest  to  us  the  thought  of  the 
Almighty  Creator.  It  is  most  pleasing 
and  useful  to  cultivate  such  a  habit  as 
this ;  much  of  natural  religion  depends 
upon  it^  and  Holy  Scripture  fully  re- 
cognises its  propriety:  '^The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God/'  &c. ;  ^'  All 
Thy  works  praise  Thee,"  &c.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  even  in  these 
and  similar  passages,  that  created  things 
are  mentioned,  not  as  arguments,  but 
rather  as  illustrations ;  not  as  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  God  the  Creator,  but  as 
unfolding  and  expanding  that  idea, 
otherwise  obtained.  (Romans  i.  20) 
{Dr  Candlish']. 

Thutf,  in  a  spiritual  view,  and  for 
spiritoal  purposes,  the  truth  concerning 
God,  as  the  Creator,  must  be  received, 
DoC  as  a  discovery  of  our  own  reason, 
foOowing  a  train  of  thought,  but  as  a 
direct  communication  from  a  real  per- 
■oo^-even  from  the  living  and  present 
God.     This  is  not  a  merely  theoretical 
and  artificial  distinction ;   it  is  practi- 
cally most  important.      Consider   the 
subject  of  creation  simply  in  the  light 
of  an  argument  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  all  is  vague  and  dim  abstraction. 
It  may  be  close  and  cogent  as  a  de- 
monstration in  Mathematics,  but  it  is 
cold  and  unreal ;  or,  if  there  be  emo- 
tion at  all,  it  is  but  the  emotion  of  a 
fine  taste  and  a  sensibility  for  the  g^nd 
and  lovely  in  nature  and  thought.    But 
consider  the  momentous  fact  in  the  light 
of  a  direct  message  from  the  Creator 
Himself  to  yon — regard  Him  as  stand- 
ing near  to  you,  and  Himself  telling 
yoQ,  personally  and  face  to  face,  aU 
thsi  He  did  on  that  wondrous  week — 
tie  yon  not  differently  impressed  and 
■ffected  ? — 1.   More  particularly, ~  see 
Snt  of  all,  what  weight  this  single  idea, 
ones  truly  and  vividly  realized,  must 
idd  to  iJl  the  other  communications 
vbieh  He  makes  on  other  subjects  to  ua 


2.  Again,  observe  what  weight  this 
idea  must  have  if  we  regard  God  Him- 
self as  personally  present,  and  saying  to 
us,  in  special  reference  to  each  of  the 
things  which  He  has  made — *'  I  ceated 
it,  and  I  am  now  reminding  you  tLat  it 
was  I  who  made  it"  What  sacredness 
will  this  thought  stamp  on  every  ob- 
ject in  nature  \Dr,  CandlisK]. 

In  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis 
we  meet  with  four  different  verbs  to  ex- 
press the  creative  work  of  God,  viz. : — 
1.  To  create.  2.  To  make.  3.  To 
form.     4.  To  build. 

This  narrative  bears  on  the  very  face 
of  it  the  indication  that  it  was  written 
by  man  and  for  man,  for  it  divides  all 
things  into  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Such  a  division  evidently  suits  those 
only  who  are  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Accordingly,  this  sentence  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  history,  not 
of  the  universe  at  large,  of  the  sun,  of 
any  other  planet — but  of  the  earth,  and 
of  man,  its  rational  inhabitant.  The 
primeval  event  which  it  records,  in 
point  of  time,  from  the  next  event  in 
such  a  history ;  as  the  earth  may  have 
existed  myriads  of  ages,  and  undergone 
many  vicissitudes  in  its  condition,  be- 
fore it  became  the  home  of  the  human 
race.  And,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
history  of  other  planets— even  of  the 
solar  system — may  yet  be  unwritten, 
because  there  has  been  as  *  yet  no  ra-* 
tional  inhabitant  to  compose  or  peruse 
the  record.  We  have  no  intimation  of 
the  interval  of  time  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  things  narrated 
in  this  prefatory  sentence,  and  that  state 
of  things  which  is  announced  in  the 
following  verse  \Dr,  Murphy]. 

Taken  along  with  the  context,  the 
drift  of  the  whole  verse  seems  to  be  to 
give,  in  a  brief  and  compendious  form, 
a  summary  of  the  work  of  creation, 
which  is  more  fully  detailed  in  its 
various  particulars  in  the  account  of 
the  six  days  following.  Such  general 
statements  but  unfrequently  occur  in 
the  sacred  writers  as  a  preface  to  more 
expanded  details  that  follow.  Thus  it 
is  said,  in  general  terms  (Verse  27)  that, 
^<God  created  man  in  His  own  image^ 
male  and  female  created  He  them; 
where&a  the  particnlars  of  tb^r  cxetr 
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tion  are  given  at  full  length — Chap.  iL 
7,  18,  26  {BusK], 

The  Eternal  God  hath  given  being 
to  time. 


The  Almighty  Creator  hath  made  all 
things  to  be  out  of  nothing. 

The  vast  heavens  and  all  therein  are 
God's  creatures. 


The  Teaohinq  of  Chaos. 


Verse  2.  I.  That  the  moat  elemen- 
taiy  and  rude  conditiona  of  things  are 
not  to  be  rejected  or  overlooked.  ^^And 
the  earth  was  without  form  and  void." 
1.  This  may  he  true  of  the  world  of 
matter.  The  earth  was  at  the  time  of 
this  verse  in  a  state  of  utter  desolation. 
It  was  without  order  —  it  was  with- 
out furniture.  There  was  not  a  hu- 
man being  to  gaze  upon  its  chaos — 
there  was  not  a  voice  to  break  its 
silence.  There  were  no  animals  to 
roam  amidst  its  disorder.  There  were 
no  trees,  or  flowers  to  relieve  its  barren- 
ness. The  earth  was  desolate.  2.  This 
may  he  true  of  the  woi'ld  of  mind.  There 
are  many  minds  in  the  universe  whose 
intellectual  condition  would  be  well 
and  fitly  described  by  the  language  of 
this  verse.  Tbey  are  desolate.  They 
are  not  peopled  with  great  thoughts. 
They  are  not  animated  by  great  and 
noble  convictions.  They  are  destitute 
of  knowledge.  The  intended  furniture 
of  the  mind  is  absent.  The  cry  "  Let 
there  be  light"  has  not  been  heard 
within  their  souls.  Darkness  is  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.  3.  This  may  he 
true  of  the  world  of  the  soul.  How  many 
souls  are  there  in  the  universe — in  the 
town — in  the  village— whose  moral 
condition  is  well  described  by  the 
language  of  this  verse  ?  Their  soul-life 
lacks  architecture.  God  designed  that 
it  should  be  based  on  elevated  principles, 
animated  by  lofty  motives,  and  inspired 
by  great  hopes ;  but  instead  of  this  it 
is  based  on  expediency,  and  is  but  too 
frequently  animated  by  the  delusion 
of  the  world.  Their  souls  ought  to  be 
occupied  with  divine  pursuits,  whereas 
they  are  busy  with  the  transient  affairs 
of  time;  they  ought  to  be  filled  with 
God,  whereas  they  are  satisfied  with 
little  rounds  of  pleasure ;  they  ought  to 
be  enraptured  with  the  visions  of 
eternity,  whereas  they  are  spell  bound 
by  the  little  sights  of  time.  Such  a 
soul  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  far  more 
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lamentable  than  that  of  the  world  at 
the  Creation,  inasmuch  as  the  one  ia 
matter,  and  the  other  an  immortal!^. 
But  chaos  is  not  irretrievable.    It  must   ' 
not  be  despised. 

H  That  the  most  rode  and  elemeiD* 
tary  conditions  of  things,  under  the 
culture  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  capa- 
ble of  the  highest  utility  and  beauty. 
1.  This  is  true  of  the  material  world. 
The  earth  was  without  form  and  void ; 
but  now  it  is  everywhere  resplendent 
with  all  that  is  esteemed  useful  and 
beautiful.  It  opens  up  realms  of  know- 
ledge to  the  scientific  investigator.  It 
discloses  beauties  that  kindle  the  genius 
of  the  artist.  It  manifests  a  fertility 
most  welcome  to  the  husbandman. 
Whence  this  transition  ?  Is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  de- 
velopment? Is  it  the  result  of  at- 
mospherical influences?  Is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  law  of  affinity  or 
attraction  ?  Is  it  attributable  to  the 
achievements  of  human  effort  ?  True, 
man  placed  the  seed  into  the  soil; 
he  cultured  it,  but  where  did  the 
life  come  from  ?  That  must  have 
been  a  creation,  and  not  an  edu- 
cation. It  was  the  gift  of  Gbd.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  Spirit's  hovering 
over  the  darkness  of  Nature.  So  it  is  the 
Divine  agency,  however  many  human 
instrumentalities  may  be  employed, 
that  makes  the  desolation  and  solitude 
of  nature  wave  with  fields  of  plenty, 
and  echo  to  the  joyful  cry  of  the 
reaper.  The  world  is  under  a  Divine 
ministry.  2.  This  is  true  of  the 
world  of  mind.  The  chaos  of  the  human 
mind  is  turned  into  order,  light,  and 
intellectual  completion,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  True,  the  man 
is  naturally  a  student ;  he  is  diligent  . 
in  the  pursuit  of  information,  and  he 
has  a  fine  opportunity  for  mental  cul- 
ture. But  who  has  given  him  the 
power  of  intelligent  inquiry,  the  dispo- 
sition of  diligent  study,  and  the  means 
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ofedncation?  They  are  the  gift  of  God. 
The  aveouee  of  the  human  mind  are 
under  the  gnardianahip  of  the  Spirit 
mnch  more  than  we  imagine,  and 
an  the  noble  visitanto  that  enrich  oar 
inteDectnal  life  are  largely  sent  by  Him. 
The  brooding  of  the  Divine  Spirit  over 
the  darkest  haman  mind,  and  the  voice 
of  God  sounding  in  its  empty  abyss 
win  produce  light,  and,  ultimately,  the 
highest  manifestation  of  thought.  A 
noble  education  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
80  are  great  ideas.  A  man  may  have 
much  knowledge  and  yet  great  chaos  : 
hence,  God  not  only  gives  the  life-prin- 
c^le  to  the  mind,  but  also  its  har- 
mooioos  development  and  growth  to  a 
complete  and  orderly  mental  world. 
S.  TkU  is  true  of  the  world  ofaauL  The 
duos  of  the  soul  of  man  can  only  be 
reitored  by  the  creative  ministry  of 
tiw  Holy  Spirit  He  wiU  create  light. 
He  wiU  restore  order.  He  will  cause 
lU  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soul  to 


shine  out  with  their  intended  splendour. 
He  will  make  the  soul  a  fit  world  for 
the  habitation  of  all  that  is  heavenly. 
This  ministry  of  the  Spirit  should  be 
more  recognised  by  us.  Despise  not 
the  chaos — the  darkness.  It  may  yet 
be  turned  into  a  world  of  glory — a 
realm  of  light,  by  the  kindly  hovering 
of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

The  earth  :  —  1.  Without  form. 
2.  Without  light.  8.  Without  life. 
4.  Not  without  G^d. 
•  The  Spirit  of  (5od: — 1.  Removes 
darkness.  2.  Imparts  beauty.  8.  Gives 
life. 

The  Spirit  of  God  : — 1.  Separating. 
2.  Quickening.     8.  Preparing. 

Without  form  and  void  : — 1.  A  type 
of  many  souls.  2.  A  tjrpe  of  many 
lives.  8.  A  type  of  many  books.  4.  A 
type  of  many  sermons.  5.  A  type  of 
many  societies. 

All  things  are  empty  until  God  fur- 
nisheth  them. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  TEE  PARAGRAPH. ^Verses  8—6. 

The  Creation  of  Light. 

I  BMnely  prodooed.    *«  And  God   said,  Let  there   be  light."    1.  For  the 

ftkctum  of  life.     The  Divine  Being  is  gradually  preparing  the  infant  world 

for  the  habitation  of  living  things.     Hence,  prior  to  their  creation.  He  beneficently 

mkes  everything  ready  for  their  advent.     Plants  could  not  live  without  light ; 

witbout  it^  the  fiowers  would  soon  wither.     Even  in  a  brief  night  they  close 

^  petals/  and  will  only  open  them  again  at  the  gentle  approach  of  the  morning 

%ht.    Nor  could  man  survive  in  continued  darkness.     A  sad  depression  would 

nst  upon  his  souL     A  weird  monotony  would  come  upon  his  life.     He  would 

hig  for  the  grave,  and  soon  would  his  longings  be  at  rest,  as  life  under  such 

CQoditions  would  be  impossible,  and  certainly  unbearable.     2.  For  the  enjoyment 

^  Uft,    Even  if  man  was  permitted  to  live  for  a  short  space  of  time  in  a  dark 

vorld,  what  practical  use  could  he  make  of  life,  and  what  enjoyment  could  he 

kfe  in  it  ?   He  would  not  be  able  to  pursue  any  commercial  enterprise.  He  could 

Bot  qmid  his  time  in  study.    He  would  not  be  able  to  read.  He  would  not  be  able 

to  write.  For  if  darkness  had  remained  upon  the  earth  from  its  creation,  an  in ven- 

tioD  for  the  giving  of  light  would  have  been  impossible,  nor  would  men  have  been 

hToured  wiUi  the  artificial  advantages  now  possessed  by  the  blind.     It  is  light 

tbt  makes  the  world  so  beautiful,  and  that  enables  the  artist  to  perceive  its  gran- 

<^,  and  reproduce  it  on  his  canvas.  Light  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  the  world. 

(1.)  It  is  inexpensive.    The  world  has  to  pay  for  the  light  produced  by  man;  tliat 

O^Mted  by  God,  we  get  for  nothing.   Man  has  limitations ;  God  has  none.    Man  is 

•elfish;  God  is  beneficent    (2.)  It  is  extensive.    It  floods  the  universe.    It  is  the 

kritage  of  the  poor  equally  with  the  rich ;  it  enters  the  hut  as  well  as  the  palace. 

(5.)  It  is  welcome.  The  light  of  morning  is  welcome  to  the  mariner,  who  has  been 

tomd  on  the  great  deep  through  the  dark  and  stormy  night;  to  the  weary  suf- 

facr,  whoee  pain  has  rendered  sleep  impossible ;  and  how  often  has  the  morning 

dawn  over  the  distant  hills  awakened  the  rapture  of  poetic  souls  as  they  Viave 
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been  watcbing  from  an  eminence  the  outgoings  of  the  morning.     8.  Far  the 
instruction  of  life.     Light  is  not  merely  a  protection.     It  is  not  only  an  enjoyment. 
It  is  also  an  instructor.     It  is  an  emblem.     It  is  an  emblem  of  God,  it's  Author, 
who  is  the  Eternal  Light.    It  is  an  emblem  of  truth.     It  is  an  emblem  of  good- 
ness.   It  is  an  emblem   of  heaven.     It  is  an  emblem  of  beneficence.     It  is 
calculated    to   teach    the  world  the  most  important  lessons  it  can  possibly 
learn.      All  the  gifts  of  God  are  teachers  as  well  as  benefactors.      He  leads 
men  through  enjoyment  into  instruction.    II.  Divinely  approved.    ''And  God 
saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good.*'     1 .  It  was  good  in  itself.    The  light  was  pure. 
It  was  clear.     It  was  not  so  fierce  as  to  injure.    It  was  not  so  weak  as  to  be 
ineffectual.     It  was  not  so  loud  in  its  advent  as  to  disturb.     It  was  noiseless. 
It  was  abundant.     There  is  a  great  force  in  light,  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
gentle ;   hence  it  was  as  the  offspring  of  Divine  power.     2.  It  was  good  because 
adapted  to  the  purpose  contemplated  by  it.     Nothing  else  could  more  efficiently 
have  accomplished  its  purpose  toward  the  life  of  ihan.     Nothing  else  could  have 
supplied  its  place  in  the  universe.     It  is  allied  to  religious  ideas.     It  is  allied  to 
scientific  investigation.     It  is  allied  to  every  practical  subject  of  life.     Henre  it  is 
good  because  adapted  to  its  purpose,  deep  in  its  meaning,  wide  in  its  realm,  happy 
in  its  infiuence,  and  educational  in  its  tendency.     3.   We  see  here  thai  the  Divine 
Being  carefully  scrutinises  the  work  of  his  hands.     When  He  had  created  lights  He 
saw  that  it  was  good.     May  we  not  learn  a  lesson  here,  to  pause  after  our  daily 
toil,  to  inspect  and  review  its  worth.     Every  act  of  life  should  be  followed  by  con- 
templation.  It  is  criminal  folly  to  allow  years  to  pass  without  inquiry  into  the  moral 
quality  of  our  work.     He  who  makes  a  daily  survey  of  his  toil  will  be  able  to 
make  a  daily  improvement,  and  secure  the  daily  approval  of  his  conscience.     IIL 
Divinely  proportioned.     ''  And  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darknese  he 
called  night."      1.  The  light  was  indicative  of  day ,     In  this  light  man  was  to  work. 
The  light  ever  active  would  rebuke  indolence.     By  this  light  man  was  to  read. 
In  this  light  man  was  to  order  his  moral  conduct.     Through  this  light  man  was 
to  walk  to  the  eternal  light.     2.  The  removal  of  light  was  indicative  of  night.     In 
this  night  man  was  to  rest  from  the  excitement  of   pleasure,  and  the  anxiety  of 
toil.      Its  darkness  was  to  make  him  feel  the  need  of  a  Divine  protection.     Let 
no  man  seek  to  reverse  the  order  of  God's  universe,  by  turning  day  into  night,  or 
night  into  day,  if  he  does,  a  sure  retribution  will  follow  him.     Some  preachers 
say  that  they  can  study  better  at  night.     If  they  can,  it  is  the  result  of  habit,  and 
not  the  natural  outcome  of  their  physical  constitution.     God  evidently  thinks 
that  men  can  rest  better  at  night,  and  work  better  in  the  day-time.     Hence 
He  puts  out  the  great  light,  and  bids  the  world  repose  under  the  care  of  Him  who 
neither  slumbereth  or  slecpeth. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verse.  3.  Light  is  the  first  of  aU 
creatures  that  God  makes,  as  being  it- 
self most  generally  useful,  especially  to 
the  end  which  God  principally  aimed 
at,  which  was  to  make  all  the  rest  of 
his  works  visible. 

God  loves  to  do  all  His  works  in  the 
b'ght.  1.  He  dwells  in  the  light  (1. 
Tim.  vi.  16).  2.  Because  His  works 
are  perfect,  and  therefore,  able  to  en- 
dure the  light  (John  iii.  21).  3.  In 
order  that  He  may  be  seen  in  His 
works. 
10 


The  study  of  God's  work  is: — 1. 
Pleasant.  2.  Profitable.  3.  Neces- 
sary. Light  is  an  emblem  of  God:— 
1.  Glorious.  2.  Pure.  3.  Diffused 
in  an  instant.  4.  Searching  all  places. 
6.  Useful  for  direction  and  comforts 
How  much  more  is  God  the  author  of 
wisdom,  and  understanding,  the  in- 
ward light  of  the  soul. 

There  was  nothing  but  deformity  till 
God  brought  beauty  into  the  world. 

God  often  brings  light  out  of  dark- 
ness:— 1.  The  light  of  day  from   the 
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darkness  of  night.  2.  The  light  of 
prosperity  from  the  darkness  of  afflic- 
ti<xi.  3.  The  light  of  knowledge  from 
the  darkness  of  ignorance.  4.  The  light 
of  peace  from  the  darkness  of  strife. 

Was  light  created  before  the  crea- 
tion  of  the  snn,  and  other  luminous 
bodies  ?     That  this  is  possible  has  been 
shown    by    Dr,    McCaul,    ^^Aids    to 
Faithi"  p.  210 ;  but  very  probably  the 
creation  of  the  sun  is  related  in  verse  1, 
where,  under    the  word    heaven    (or 
heavens),    may  be   comprehended  the 
whole   visible  universe  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.     Now,  the  history  is  going 
00  to  the  adaptation  of  the  earth   for 
man's  abode.        In  verse  2,   a  thick 
darkness  had  enveloped  it.    In  this  Srd 
verse  the  darkness  is  dispelled  by  the 
word  of  God,  the  light  is  separated  from 
the  darkness,  and  the  regular  succes- 
sion o£  day  and  night  is  established. 
Still,  probably,  there  remains  a  clouded 
aiiiiosphere,  or  other  obstacle   to   the 
foU  vision  of  sun  and  sky.     It  is  not 
till  the  fourth  day  that  their  impedi- 
neots  are  removed,  and  the  sun  appears 
to  the  earth  as  the  great  luminary  of 
tke  day,  the  moon  and  the  stars  as 
raiing  the   night.       Light  may,  per- 
Ittps,  have  been  created  before  the  sun. 
Tet  the  statement,  that  on  the  first  day, 
lot  only  was  there  light,  but  the  suc- 
conon  of  day  and  night,  seems  to  prove 
tbtt  the  creation  of  the  sun  was  ^^  in 
tbe   beginning,"    though    its    visible 
■Moifestation  in  the  firmament  was  not 
tin  the  fourth   day      [Speaker*8  Com- 

One  or  two  facts  may  be  mentioned, 
it  eonfirming  the  more  recent  elucida- 
tioo  of  this  Scripture  statement.  H  um- 
boldt,  in  describing  the  beauty  of  the 
Zodiacal  light,  has  said — ^*The  Zodiacal 
ligbt,  which  rises  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
•nd  constantly  contributes  by  its  mild 
nidisnce  to  the  external  beauty  of  the 
tropical  nights,  is  either  a  vast  nebu- 
loQi  ring,  rotating  between  the  Earth 
tod  Mars,  or.  less  probably,  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  the  solar  atmosphere." 
"^For  the  last  three  or  four  nights, 
between  10**  and  14^  of  north  latitude, 
t^  Zodiacal  light  has  appeared  with  a 
■ignificence  which  I  have  never  before 
Long   narrow  clouds,  scattered 


over  the  lovely  azure  of  the  sky,  ap- 
peared low  down  in  the  horizon,  as  if 
in   front  of  a  golden   curtain,  while 
bright  varied  tints  played  from  time  to 
time  on  the  higher  clouds ;  it  seemed  a 
second  sunset     Towards  that  side  of 
the  heavens,  the  diffused  light  appeared 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  moon  in  her 
first  quarter.*'     Not  less  striking  is  his 
description,  in  another  passage,   of  a 
cloud  well  known  to  astronomers,  pass- 
ing over  the  heavens  luminously  and 
with  great  rapidity  :  "  The  light  of  the 
stars  being  thus  utterly  shut  out,  one 
might  suppose  that  surrounding  objects 
would  become,  if  possible,  more  indis- 
tinct    But  no :  what  was  formerly  in- 
visible can  now  be  clearly  seen;  not 
because  of  lights  from  the  earth  being 
reflected  back  by  a  cloud  •  -  for  very 
'  often  there  are  none, — but  in  virtue  of 
the  light  of  the  cloud  itself  which,  how- 
ever faint,  is  yet  a  similitude  of  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  sun.     The  exist- 
ence of  this  illuminating  power,  though 
apparently  in  its  debilitude,  we  discover 
also — by  appearance,  at  least — among 
other  orbs."     While  these  facts  prove 
the  existence  of  light  without  the  sun 
being  visible,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
light  spoken   of  in   Genesis   not  only 
made  day  and  night,  but  it  must  have 
been  sufficient  to  sustain  life.     To  sup- 
pose that  it  was  adequate  to  this  end 
involves  no  violent  hypothesis,  for  nei- 
ther plant  nor  animal  life  is  spoken  of 
until    there  has  been  a  separation   of 
land  and  water.      In   the  earlier  and 
more  recent  geological  ages  the  heat  was 
doubtless  greater  than  it  is  now;  and 
this,  taken  in  connection  with  a  sur- 
rounding vapourous  atmosphere,   and 
with  such  light  as  existed,  may  have 
conduced  to  the  development  of  what- 
ever plant-forms  then  prevailed.    Diffi- 
culty in  entertaining  this  view  has  been 
greatly  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  not 
only   plant,  but   animal    life    may  be 
sustained   under   conditions  of    feeble 
light,  great  pressure,  and  intense  heat, 
which  were   not  long  ago  deemed  in- 
credible [Dr.  W.  Fraaer]. 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  But  verse  16 
reads,  "  God  made  two  great  lights." 
In  the  one,  we  have  ^^bara^^   creaW\ 
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in  the  other,  asdb,  He  made  or  fash- 
ioned, or  appointed,  of  materials  or 
objects  already  created,  or  existent, 
the  sun  to  be  a  light-bearer;  and  so 
also  the  moon,  which  is  known  not  to 
have  light  either  in  itself  or  immedi- 
ately surrounding  it.  The  Creator 
adopted  and  employed  for  this  purpose 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  may  have  intro- 
duced, for  the  first  time,  such  relations 
as  now  exist  between  them  and  our 
atmosphere.  Adopting  the  latitude  of 
interpretation,  which  is  warranted  by 
the  use  of  the  distinct  terms,  bara  and 
asdh^  we  suggest  another  view.  When, 
after  the  deluge,  God  "  Set  His  bow 
in  the  cloud  to  be  a  token  that  the 
waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  the  earth,  *'  it  is  not  necessarily 
an  inference  that  the  rainbow  had 
never  before  appeared.  As  all  the 
physical  conditions,  on  which  it  depends 
had  existed  during  man's  history,  it 
may  have  been  visible ;  and,  assuming 
that  it  was  so,  it  only  received  a  new 
historical  connection  when  it  was  made 
a  token  of  the  covenant.  In  the  same 
manner  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
may  have  been  visible  long  before  they 
wei-e  appointed  to  be  '*for  signs  and  for 
seasons,"  and  to  fulfil  a  new  historical 
relation  to  man,  as  they  ever  afterward 
rule  his  day  and  night  [Dr,  W,  Fraser], 

Verse  4.  God's  view  of  His  works  : — 
1.  To  rejoice  in  them.  2.  To  support 
them.     3.  To  direct  them. 

Let  us  review  the  works  of  God : — 

1.  As  a  good  employment  for  our 
minds.     2.  As  a  coiufort  to  our  souls. 

3.  As  increasing    our  love   for  Him. 

4.  As  inspinng  us  with  praise. 

The  work  of  God  is  good: — 1.  Be- 
cause it  must  answer  to  the  workman. 

2.  Because  no  one  else  can  augment  its 
perfection.  3.  Because  it  is  the  vehicle 
of  truth.  4.  If  it  proves  not  so  to  us 
it  is  because  we  are  out  of  harmony 
with  it.  6.  Let  us  try  to  imitate  God 
in  his  method  of  works  as  far  as  possible. 

Light  is  good  : — 1.  Therefore  thank 
God  for  it.     2.  Therefore  use  it  well. 

3.  Therefore  strive  to  reflect  it. 
Light  and  darkness  succeed  each  : — 

1.  Each   useful  in  its  turn.      2.  We 
should  prepare  for  darkness.     3.  We 
12 


may  anticipate  heaven  where  there  is  no 
night. 

Verse  5.  All  light  is  not  day,  nor 
all  darkness  night ;  but  light  and  dark- 
ness alternating  in  a  regular  order  con- 
stitute day  and  night  [Augtutine], 

None  but  superficial  thinkers  can 
take  offence  at  the  idea  of  created  things 
receiving  names  from  God.  The  name 
of  a  thing  is  the  expression  of  its 
nature.  If  the  name  be  given  by  num, 
it  fixes,  in  a  word,  the  impression  which 
it  makes  upon  the  human  mind ;  but 
when  given  by  God,  it  expresses  the 
reality,  what  the  thing  is  in  Gk>d'8 
creation,  and  the  place  assigned  it  there 
by  the  side  of  other  things  [Keil  4r 
DelitzBcK], 

In  what  sense  is  the  word  ''  day  **  to 
be  understood  in  this  narrative?     To 
simplify  the  subject  I  make  the  single 
issue — is    it   a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  a  period  of  special  character, 
indefinitely  long?     The  latter  theory 
supposes  the  word  to  refer  here  not  so 
much  to  duration  as  to  special  eharacter 
— the  sort  of  work  done  and  the  changes 
produced   during  the  period   contem- 
plated.    Turning  our  attention  to  this 
latter  theory,  we  raise  these  inquiries : 
1.  Do  the  laws  of  language  and  especialfy 
does  the  usage  of  the  word  "  day  "  permit 
it?      Beyond    all    question  the  word 
'^  day  "  is  used  abundantly  (and  there- 
fore admits  of  being  used)  to  denote  a 
period   of  special  character,   with   no 
particular    reference    to  its    duration. 
We   have   a    case  in  this   immediate 
connection   (Gen.   iL  4)    where  it  is 
used    of    the    whole  creative  period; 
^^In  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made 
the    earth    and    the    heavens."     (See 
1  Thess.  V.  2  ;  2  Peter  iii.  12 ;  2  Cor, 
vi.  2  ;  Eph.  iv.  30 ,  Joel  ii.  2  ;    EccL 
vii.  14.)     To  set  aside  fchis  testimony 
from  usage  as  being  inapplicable  to  the 
present  case,  it  has  been  said — i.  That    } 
here  is  a  succession  of  days,  "first  day/' 
''  second  day,"  and  that  this  requires 
the  usual  sense  of  days  of  the   week. 
To  which  the  answer  is  that  here  are 
six   special     periods    succeeding    each 
other — a  sufiicient  reason  for  using  the 
word  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  a  period 
of  special  character.      Each  of  these 
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periods  IB  distinct  from  any  and  all  the 

rest  in  the  character  of  the  work  wrought 

in  iL      The  reason   for  dividing  the 

creatiTe  work  into  six  periods — ''days/* 

rather  than  into  more  or  fewer,  lies  in 

the  Divine  wisdom  as  to  the  hest  pro- 

portioa  of  days  of  man's  labour  to  the 

one  day  of  his  rest,  the  Sabbath,    ii.  It 

win  also  be  urged  that  each  of  these 

days  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  evening 

and  of  morning — ^  The  evening  and  the 

BonuDg  were  the  first  day."     But  the 

strength  of  this  objection  comes  mainly 

from    mis-translation.       The    precise 

thoo^t  is  not  that  evening  and  mom- 

mg  composed  or  made  up  one  full  day ; 

bat  rather  this :    There  was  evening 

and  there  was  morning — day  one,  i.e., 

day  number  one.     There  was  darkness, 

i&d  there  was  light,  indicating  one  of 

the  great  creative  periods.     It  is  one 

thing  to  say,  There  were  alternations  of 

ereoing  and  morning — ^Le.,  dark  scenes 

lad  bright  scenes — ^marking  the  suc- 

eenive  periods  of  creation,  first,  second, 

third ;  and  another  to  affirm  that  each 

d  these  evenings  and  mornings  made  up 

t  daj.    Let  it  be  considered,  moreover, 

thit  while  in  Hebrew,  as  in  English, 

n^and  da^  are  often  used  for  the  aver- 

■gs  twelve  hours  duration  of  darkness 

•od  of  light  respectively  in  each  twenty- 

fnr  hours,  yet  in  neither  language  are 

the  words  evening  and  morning  used  in 

this  eense,  as  synonymous  both  night 

ttd  day.      Indeed,    '^ evening"    and 

^morning"  are    rather    points    than 

periods    of  time;    certaiidy    do    not 

mdieste  any  definite  amount  of  time — 

uqr  precise  number  of  hours ;  but  are 

Ml  to  denote  the  two  great  changes — 

UL,  firom  light  to  darkness,  and  from 

^erkness  to  Bght;  in  other  words,  from 

^yto  night,  and  from  night  to  day. 

therefore,  to  make  evening  and  mom- 

jbg,  added  together,  constitute  one  day 

>  entirely  without  warrant    in  either 

H^irew  or  English  usage,  and  cannot 

be  the  meaning  of  these  passages  in 

Geoeeis.     2.  Apart  from  the  bearing  of 

fnhgieal  facte^  are  there  points  in  tJie 

MnttfiM  iteelf  which  demand  or  even 

fnowr  tkii  eetue    of  the    wordf      i. 

IboBgbout      at     least,      the      first 

flvet     of      these     creative     epochs, 

then  was  no   aon-riaing  and  'Betting 


to  mark  off  the  ordinary  day.  These, 
therefore,  were  not  the  common  human 
day ;  but,  as  Augustine  long  ago  said, 
these  are  the  days  of  God — Divine 
days — measuring  off  His  great  crea- 
tive periods,  ii.  In  some,  at  least,  of 
these  creative  epochs,  the  work  done 
demands  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
For  example,  the  gathering  of  the 
waters  from  under  the  heavens  into  one 
place,  to  constitute  the  seas  or  ocetms, 
and  leave  porticos  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face dry  land.  Nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute miracle  could  efiect  this  in  one 
human  day.  But  miracle  should  not 
be  assumed  here,  the  rule  of  reason  and 
the  normal  law  of  God's  operations  be- 
ing never  to  work  a  miracle  in  a  case 
where  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
will  accomplish  the  same  results  equally 
well.  We  must  the  more  surely  ex- 
clude miracle,  and  assume  the  action  of 
natural  law  only  throughout  these  pro- 
cesses of  the  creative  work,  because 
the  very  purpose  of  a  protracted, 
rather  than  an  instantaneous  creation, 
looked  manifestly  to  tlie  enlightenment 
and  joy  of  those  "morning  stars," 
the  "sons  of  God,"  who  beheld  the 
scene,  then,  ''sang  together  and  shouted 
for  joy  "  (Job  xxxviii.  7.)  We  may  say 
moreover,  in  regard  to  each  and  all  of 
t'lese  six  creative  periods,  that  if  the 
holy  angols  were  indeed  spectators  of 
these  scenes,  and  if  God  adjusted  His 
methods  of  creation  to  the  pupils — these 
admiring  students  of  His  glorious  work 
— then  surely  we  must  not  think  of  His 
compressing  them  within  the  period  of 
six  human  days.  Divine  days  they 
certainly  must  have  been,  sufficiently 
protracted  to  afford  finite  minds  scope 
for  intelligent  study,  admiring  contem- 
plation, and  as  the  Bible  indicates, 
most  rapturous  shouts  of  joy.  In  this 
case,  should  geology  make  large  demands 
for  time  far  beyond  the  ordinary  human 
day,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  strain 
the  laws  of  interpretation  to  bring  the 
record  into  harmony  with  such  de- 
mands [Dr,  Cowles]. 

Arguments  for  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion  of  the    Mosaic    day: — '*It    was 
evening,  and  it  was  morning,  the  first 
day,"  or,  "  evening  came  and  mornvng 
cAiue,  one  diy, "  are  terms  wV>V  twi 
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Dover  be  made  to  comport  with  the 
theory  of  indefinite  periods ;  and  espe- 
cially when  there  follows  God's  resting 
from  His  works,  and  hallowing  the 
seyenth  day,  as  a  day  of  sabbatical 
commemorative  celebration  of  the 
work  of  the  other  six.  Was  that,  too, 
an  indefinite  period   [Dr.  Wardlaw] . 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, where  the  days  of  creation 
are  referred  to  (Ex.  xx.  9-11),  the  six 
days'  labour  and  the  sabbath  spoken  of 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses,  are 
literal  days.  By  what  rule  of  interpre- 
tation can  the  same  word  in  the  next 
verse  be  made  to  mean  indefinite 
periods?  Moreover,  it  seems  from 
Gen.  iL  6,  compared  with  Gen.  i.  11- 
12,  that  it  had  not  rained  on  the  earth 
until  the  third  day;  a  fact  altogether 
probable,  if  the  days  were  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  absurd  if  they  were 
long  periods  [Hitchcock']. 

On  the  supposition  that  geological  dis- 
coveries necessitate  the  admission  of  a 
moreremote  origin  and  a  longer  existence 
to  our  globe  than  a  few  thousands  of 
years,  the  true  explanation  lies  in  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis,  which  leaves  an 
undefined  interval  between  the  creation 
of  matter  and  the  six  days'  work.  Why, 
then,  should  we  not  regard  the  days 
described  by  Moses  as  natural  days  ? 
Chalmers,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Dr. 
Kurtz,  and  Archdeacon  Pratt  and 
many  other  writers  of  eminence,  adhere 


to  this  view,  ^^  that  the  days  of  GenesiB- 
are  literal  days  ;  that  the  ages  of  geo- 
logy are  passed  over  silently  in  the 
second  verse,  and  that  the  passage 
describes  a  great  work  of  God  at  the 
close  of  the  *  Tertiary  Period,'  by  which 
our  planet,  after  long  ages,  was  finally 
prepared  to  be  the  habitation  of  man. 
[Birk8\ 

Again,  let  it  be  observed  that  the 
whole  notion  of  equality  of  endonmce, 
or  of  close  succession,  of  these  ^  days  " 
of  Creation,  is  imaginary,  and  imported 
into  the  narrative.  The  story  of  Crea- 
tion is  arranged  in  these  periods,  familiar 
to  us ;  the  great  personal  cause  of  every 
step  in  it  is  God,  and  God's  will.  But 
it  is  as  irrevelant  and  as  foolish  to  in- 
quire minutely  into  the  lower  details 
following  on  a  literal  acceptance  of  the 
terms  used  in  conveying  this  great  truth 
to  our  minds,  as  it  would  be  to  take  the 
same  course  with  the  words,  "God 
said,"  to  inquire  in  what  language  He 
spoke,  and  to  whom.  It  never  can  be 
too  much  impressed  upon  the  reader 
that  we  are,  while  pemsing  this  ac- 
count, in  a  realm  separated  by  a  gulf, 
impassable  for  human  thought,  from 
the  matter-of-fact  revelations  which  omr 
senses  make  to  us.  We  are  listening  to 
Him  who  made  the  world,  as  He  ex- 
plains to  us  in  words ;  the  imperfectjn- 
struments  of  our  limited  thoughts, 
to  us,  inscrutable  procedure  \Alford\ 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Vene  6-«. 

The  Atmosphebb. 

The  word  here  translated  ^'firmament"  more  properly  means  expanse;  it  comes 
from  a  Hebrew  verb  meaning  "  to  spread  out/'  It  is  literally  *•  Let  there  be 
something  spread  out  between  the  waters  "  Let  us  review  the  uses  of  the 
atmosphere.  I.  It  is  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  human  life.  Had  not  the 
waters  been  divided  by  the  atmosphere,  human  life  could  not  have  existed. 
There  w^ould  have  been  no  chamber  in  the  great  universe  for  the  occupation  of 
man.  The  waters  would  have  prevailed.  Whereas  by  the  atmosphere  the  waters 
below  were  divided  i'rom  those  above,  and  space  was  left  for  the  rehidence  of  man. 
'^The  Lord  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them  out  as 
a  tent  to  dwell  in,"  Isaiah  xl.  22.  Thus  in  the  work  of  the  second  day  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  God  was  preparing  the  world  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
The  atmosphere. — 1.  Gathers  up  the  vapours.  2.  Throws  them  down  again  in  rain^ 
snoWj  or  dew,  when  needed,  8.  Modifies  and  renders  more  beautiful  the  light  of  the 
sun^  4.  Sustains  life.  II.  It  lis  necessaiy  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Suppose  that  by  some  miraculous  intervention  human  life  was  rendered  possible 
without  the  exif>tence  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  it  would  be  useless  and  vain,  totally 
14 
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incapable  of  occupation.  1«  The  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  sound. 
If  there  were  no  atmosphere,  the  bell  might  be  tolled,  the  cannon  might  be  fired, 
a  thousand  Toices  might  render  the  music  of  the  sweetest  hymn,  but  not  the 
faintest  sound  would  be  audible.     Thus  all  commercial,  educational  and   social 
intercourse  would  -be  at  an  end,  as  men  would  not  be  able  to  hear  each  other 
q»ak.     We  seldom  think  of  the  worth  of  the  atmosphere  around  us,  never  seen, 
•eldom  felt,  but  without  which  the  world  would  be  one  vast  grave.     2.    The 
atmotphert  is  necessary  for  many  purposes  related  to  the  inferior  objects  of  the 
worid,     Without  it  the  plants  could  not  live,  our  gardens  would  be  divested 
of  useful  vegetables,  and  beautiful  flowers.      Artificial   light   would   be   im- 
possible.    The  lamp  of  the  mines  could  not  be  kindled.     The  candle  of  the  mid- 
night student  could  never  have  been  lighted.     The  smoke  of  the  winter  fire  would 
not  have  ascended  into  the  sky.    The  bird  could  not  have  wended  its  way  to 
heaven's  gate  to  utter  its  morning  song,  as  there  would  have  been  no  air  to  sustain 
its  flight,    in.  Let  us  make  a  practical  improvement  of  the  subject.     1.  To  be 
tktpJtjfulfor  the  air  we  breathe.     How  often  do  we  recognise  the  air  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  as  amongst  the  chief  of  our  daily  blessings,  and  as  the  immediate 
and  continued  gift  of  God  ?    How  seldom  do  we  utter  praise  for  it.    It  is  unseen ; 
often  unheard ;  hence,  almost  forgotten.     Were  it  visible  or  audible  it  might  the 
more  readily  and  frequently  inspire  us  with  gratitude.     The  gift  is  daily.     It  is 
imversaL    It  should  evoke  the  devotion  of  Uie  world.     2.  To  make  the  best  use  of 
the  life  it  preserves.    To  cultivate  a  pure  life.     To  speak  golden  words.     To  make 
a  true  use  of  all  the  subordinate  ministries  of  nature. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Yeree  6.  That  the  heaven  above  is 
imdentood  by  the  flrmament  is  evident, 
becsQM  God  set  the  sun,  moon  and 
lUun  therein  (Verse  14).  And  that  it 
indiides  the  air  also,  is  evident  from 
flw  fact  that  birds  are  to  fly  in  it 
(Verae  20). 

God  gathered  the  water  below  into 
ooe  ehannel  that  the  earth  might  be 
^  snd  habitable :  however  in  His 
WMdom  and  providence  he  hath  so 
ordered  it,  that  waters  issuing  out 
hem  the  seas  by  secret  passages,  and 
bretkmg  out  into  fountains,  and  rivers. 
Bay  thereby  make  fruitful  the  valleys 
sad  kmer  parts  of  the  earth;  yet  we 
blow  that  they  reach  not  to  the  higher 
smuds,  much  less  to  the  tops  of  the 
uk.  It  was,  therefore,  needful  that 
lone  water  should  be  carried  on  high 
above  the  hills;  that  from  thence  they 
Bight  distfl  in  showers  upon  the  higher 
phces  of  the  eaith  to  moisten  them, 
tkit  no  part  thereof  might  remain  un- 
frntfol  [J.  White} 

The  uj  according  to  optical  appear- 
aaee^— 1.  Carpet  (Ps.  civ.  2).  2.  A 
Ctetam  (Isa.  zL  22).  8.  'A  transpar- 
M  work  oi  sapphire  (Ex.  xziv.  10). 
4.  A    nMilten    looking    glass     (Job. 


The  water: — 1.  Once  boundless. 
2.  Once  useless.  3.  Now  fruitful.  4. 
Now  traversed. 

The  gathering  together  of  the  waters 
^  1.  Some  think  that  the  earth  was  a 
plain  without  hills,  that  the  waters 
might  the  more  speedily  run  together ; 
and  that  the  present  inequality  in  the 
land  began  after  the  flood.  2.  That 
the  waters  were  dried  up  by  the  feryent 
heat  of  the  sun.  3.  That  the  earth 
was  dried  up  by  a  mighty  wind,  as 
after  the  deluge.  4.  That  it  was  done 
by  the  direct  command  of  God. 

God*s  speaking  is  His  making.  Word 
and  power  go  together  with  Him. 


Verse  7«  We  must  acknowledge 
both  the  rain  and  the  fruitf  ulness  of  the 
earth  as  from  God.  1.  By  seeking 
them  at  His  hand  (James  v.  17).  2.  By 
returning  thanks  to  Him  for  them,  as 
blessings  of  inestimable  value,  the  want 
of  which  would  ruin  the  world  in  one 
year. 

The  flrmament  is  a  partition  between 
waters  and  waters. 

The  flrmament  doth  its  duty  at  God's 
command,  admirably  to  preserve  CT^^a- 
tuiioBf  aud  ahi  JesL 
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^  Verse  8.     Grod  who  gives  beiug  best  the  same  power  that  created  contmaes 

gives  the  name  to  things.      Their  na-  them.      2.   Because    Gk)d    is    nebhar 

tures  are  well  known  to  Him  ...  The  capable  of  error  or  inconstancy.     S. 

second  day  is   Grod's  creatdre  as  the  Learn  to  regard  the  Divine  Being  as 

first  •••  Work  and  day  should  lead  us  immutable. 

more  to  know  God  their  Maker.  I.  The  QMaking.    IL  The  cUvldtag; 

Day  and  night  continue— 1.  Because  m.  The  nanuDg. 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Vene$  9-lS. 

The  Sba  and  the  Dbt  Land. 

L  The  Sea.  '^  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 
together  unto  one  place."  1.  The  methodof  their  location.  The  great  waters  which 
covered  the  earth  were  swept  into  one  place,  and  were  environed  by  the  decree 
and  power  of  Grod,  so  that  their  wild  waves  would  not  advance  further  than 
the  Divine  permission.  This  allocation  of  the  waters  may  have  been  instromen- 
tally  accomplished  by  volcanic  agency.  The  land  may  have  been  broken  up,  and, 
amidst  the  general  crash,  the  waters  may  have  rushed  to  their  destined  home. 
When  it  is  said  that  they  were  gathered  into  one  place,  it  simply  intimates  the 
interdependence  of  seas  and  rivers,  and  also  their  unity  as  contrasted  with  the 
dry  land.  2.  The  degree  of  their  proportion.  We  must  not  imagine  that  the 
liTiit  and  proportion  of  the  sea  to  dry  land  is  arbitrary — that  it  is  fixed  by 
chance,  but  by  the  utmost  exactitude.  If  the  sea  were  more  or  less  in  extent  it 
would  be  of  great  injury  to  the  world.  If  it  were  smaller,  the  earth  would  cease 
to  be  verdant  and  fruitful,  as  there  would  not  be  sufficient  water  to  supply  our 
rivers  and  streams,  or  to  distil  upon  the  fields.  If  the  sea  was  larger,  the  earth 
would  become  a  vast  uninhabitable  marsh,  from  the  over  abundance  of  rain. 
Hence,  we  see  how  needful  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  due  proportion  between 
the  sea  and  dry  land,  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  in  that  it  is 
established  so  exactly  and  beneficenlly.  3.  The  extent  of  their  utility.  They  not 
only  give  fertility  to  the  earth,  but  they  answer  a  thousand  social  and 
commercial  purposes.  The  sea  is  the  highway  <ff  the  nations.  It  unites 
the  world  in  the  sympathy  of  common  wants;  in  the  hope  of  common 
friendships ;  and  through  travel  on  its  waters,  men  gather  a  breadth  of  thought 
and  life,  that  otherwise,  would  be  impossible  to  them.  The  men  who  go  down  to 
the*  sea  in  ships,  carry  on  the  great  business  of  the  world.  If  they  were  to  cease 
their  occupation,  society  would  receive  a  serious  check.  Many  of  the  necessities 
of  life — many  of  our  home  comforts  are  imported  from  foreign  shores,  and  these 
we  could  ill  afford  to  dispense  with.  Not  only  are  our  trade  relationships  sus- 
tained by  the  passage  of  vessels  from  shore  to  shore,  but  also  our  political.  In 
this  way,  other  people  see  our  enterprise,  and  gather  an  idea  of  our  national 
prowess.  Especially  have  we,  as  a  nation,  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  billows 
which  surround  our  Island  home,  as  our  protection  from  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
foe,  and  as  our  discipline  in  the  event  of  war.  True,  the  seas  of  the  world  are 
often  strewn  with  wrecks,  caused  either  by  fire  or  storm;  they  are  the  resting 
place  of  a  vast  army  of  once  living  creatures;  they  separate  loving  hearts;  but 
notwithstanding,  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  they  are  far  more  the 
occasion  of  joy  and  help,  than  of  sorrow  or  impediment.  They  make  the  nations 
brotherly.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  no  more  sea ;  its  commerce 
will  be  ended,  and  men,  living  in  one  great  home,  will  never  hear  the  mutter  of  the 
storm,  or  the  music  of  wave.  U.  The  dry  land.  1.  The  dry  land  waa  made  to 
appear.  The  land  had  been  created  before,  but  it  was  covered  with  a  vast 
expanse  of  water.  Now  the  waters  are  removed,  the  earth  is  unveiled,  and  dry 
land  appears  at  the  call  of  God.  Even  when  things  are  created,  when  they 
merely  exist,  the  Divine  call  must  educate  them  into  the  full  exercise  of  their 
utility,  and  into  the  complete  manifestation  of  their  beauty.  The  call  of  Qod 
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gires  luurmoDy,  adi4>tatioii,  utility,  perfection  to  all  human  being.  It  can  com- 
mand the  sea  into  one  place  of  repose.  So  it  can  remove  the  tide  of  passion 
from  the  soul,  and  make  all  that  is  good  in  human  nature  to  appear.  2.  It  was 
WMde  to  he  verdant.  ^^  And  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass."  The  plants  now 
created  are  divided  into  three  classes :  grass,  herb,  and  tree.  In  the  Brat,  the  seed 
is  not  noticed,  as  not  obvious  to  the  eye.  In  the  second,  the  seed  is  the  striking 
characteristic.  In  the  third,  the  fruit.  This  division  is  simple  and  natural. 
It  proceeds  upon  two  concurrent  marks,  the  structure  and  the  seed.  This 
division  corresponds  with  certain  classes  in  our  present  systems  of  botany.  But 
it  is  much  less  simple  and  complex.  Thus  was  laid  the  beautiful  carpet  of 
i;reen,  that  is  now  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  that  is  so  welcome 
lo  the  eye  of  man.  God  ordered  its  colour,  that  it  might  be  the  most 
restful  to  human  vision.  When  the  eye  is  weak,  we  often  place  a  green 
shade  over  it  to  obtain  ease.  Nature  might  have  been  clad  in  a  garment  gay  and 
unwelcome  to  the  vision  of  man,  but  not  so,  she  is  either  white  in  the  purity  of 
SDOir,  or  green  in  the  verdure  of  spring. — 

**  He  makas  the  grsas  the  hills  Adorn, 
And  clothes  the  smiling  fields  with  ocm." 

3.  It  was  made  to  hefruUfvl.  "  And  the  fruit  tree  yieldir^  fruit"  The  earth  is 
not  merely  yerdant  and  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  it  is  aLK>  fruitful  and  good  for 
the  su]^ly  of  human  want  It  presents  attractions  to  tho  eye.  But  even  these 
are  designed  to  win  man,  that  they  may  satisfy  his  temporal  need.  Nature 
iqppears  Mendly  to  man,  thfit  she  mayjgin  his  confidence,  invite  Ids  study,  and 
minister  to  the  removal  of  his  poverty.  HI.  And  it  was  good.  1.  For  the  life  and 
kealik  of  man.  2.  For  the  beauty  of  the  universe.  8.  For^  oommeree  and  pro- 
ditee  of  the  nations. 

Vbgetation. 

L  That  it  iti  the  result  of  a  combined  instrumentality.  1.  There  was  the 
Divine  agency.  It  was  the  Power  of  God  that  gave  seed  and  life  to  the  earth. 
Fir  it  is  very  certain  that  the  ^uth  could  not  have  produced  grass,  and  herb,  and 
tree  of  itself.  But  when  empowered  by  the  Divine  mandate  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  its  verdure  and  fertility.  2.  There  was  the  instrumentality  of  the  earth. 
''And  €rod  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  Ac.  So  when  called  by  God  the 
ffloai  barren  instrumentalities  become  life-giving  and  verdant  When  the 
Divine  Being  is  about  to  enrich  men,  he  gives  them  the  power  to  help  them- 
selvee.  The  soil  that  is  to  be  fruitful  must  aid  the  growth  of  its  own  seed. 
n.  It  is  germinal  in  the  condition  of  its  growth.  '^Seed.'*  Fertility  never  comes 
an  at  oneei  God  does  not  give  man  blade  of  grass  or  tree  in  full  growth,  but  the 
seeds  from  which  they  are  to  spring.  Germs  are  a  Divine  gift  This  is  not 
onl^  true  in  the  phj^sical  universe,  but  the  mental  and  the  moral.  God  does 
not  give  man  a  great  enterprise,  but  the  first  hint  of  it  He  does  not  make  men 
splendid  preachers  all  at  once,  but  gives  only  the  germinal  conditions  of  the  same. 
Heooe^  He  finds  employment  for  the  worid.  ^e  culti^'ation  of  germs  is  the 
grandflst  emplovment  in  which  men  can  be  engaged.  IIL  It  iti  fndtftil  in  the 
pnipote  of  its  Ufe.  *<  Yielding  fruit.**  1.  L^e  must  not  itways  remain  germinaL 
The  seed  must  not  alway  remain  seed.  It  must  expand,  develope.  This  must 
be  the  case  mentally  and  morally.  Life,  when  healtl  y  and  vigorous,  is  al- 
ways progressive  and  fruitful  The  world  is  full  of  men  who  have  great 
dKMil^tB  and  enterprises  in  the  germ,  but  they  never  come  to  perfection. 
Hie  fruit  must  be : —  1.  Ahundant.  2.  Sieh.  8.  Beautiful  4.  Refreshing. 
IV.  It  ii  distinctive  in  its  spedoB  and  development*  '^Fmit  after  his 
Und."  What  will  Mr.  Darwin  say  to  this?  Is  it  cot  a  refutation  of  his 
dabccate  theory  on  the  origin  of  species.  The  growth  will  always  be  of  the  same 
Ued  ea  the  seed.  There  may  be  variation  in  the  direction  and  expression  of  the 
|— r*^fl  Mfe^  Intt  its  original  species  is  unchanged.  This  is  true  in  the  garden  of 
the  aooL    Bvery  seed  produces  fruit  after  Its  und. 
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SUQOESnVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Yene  9.  We  most  leiun  to  leave 
our  private  sphere  of  life  to  enbaace 
the  common  good:— 1.  Because  all 
creatures  are  ordained,  not  for  theni^ 
selves,  but  for  God's  honour,  for  their 
mutual  support,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  community.  2,  Because 
we  enjoy  nothing  in  our  own  ezdu^ve 
right,  but  have  all  of  God's  fnee  gift. 
8.  Because  the  applying  of  oorseLves 
to  the  furthering  of  a  common  good,  is 
our  greatest  honour,  profit  and  safety. 

All  creatures  in  the  world  obey  the 
Voice  of  God:— 1.  Why  should  that 
voice  not  command  them,  which  made 
them.  2.  Otherwise,  it  were  impossible 
for  God  to  do  all  things  in  righteousness. 
8.  Let  us  tremble  at  the  Power  of 
Him  whom  the  winds  and  seas  obey. 

Let  all  men  lay  it  to  heart,  and  bless 
the  Author  of  this  great  mercy,  when 
they  look  upon  the  firm  foundation  of 
their  houses,  the  fruits  of  the  grounds, 
the  increase  of  their  cattle;  when  they 
enjoy  the  air  to  breathe  in,  the  dry 
ground  to  walk  on,  and  the  seas  to 
wade  in.  And  let  men  walk  in  fear 
before  that  God  who  might  as  easily 
let  loose  the  sea,  as  keep  it  within  the 
bounds  that  He  hath  set  [«/.  White]. 

The  use  of  the  sea:— 1.  To  fill  the 
hearts  of  men  with  fear  of  that  Great 
God,  by  beholding  so  vast  a  creature 
ordered  by  His  power.  2.  By  observing 
that  by  it  way  is  made  to  the  discover- 
ing of  the  large  circuit  of  the  earth. 
8.  Beneficial  to  the  life  of  man  by  en- 
larging his  sphere  of  work  and  inter- 
course. 

Verse  10.  To  God  belongs  the 
naming  as  the  making  of  His  creatures ; 
the  seas  are  the  waters  gathered  into 
their  due  place.  Good  is  this  globe:— 
1.  Suitable  unto  God's  mind.  2. 
Suitable  to  His  own  idea  of  it.  3« 
Suitable  for  the  residence  of  man. 
The  beauty  of  the  earth;  the  sublimity 
oi  the  sea.  The  creatures  of  G^'s 
making  are  good. 

Verse  11.    It  is  God's  word  that 
makes  the  earth  fruitful     Propagation 
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of  fruit,  as  well  bs  the  first  being  of  iL 
is  by  God's,  word;  He  makes  ^  seed 
and  enables  it  to  multiply. 

Verse  12:  God*  will  have  nothing 
barren  or  unjnrofitable: — 1.  Not  tlie 
earth.  2.}Not  the  herbs  nor  plants.  8. 
Not  the  beasta,  fishes,  fowla  4  Not  the 
sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  which  dierish  all 
things  by  their  light  5.  Certainly 
not  man.  Why?  1.  Because  aU 
things  were  made  to  be  fruitful.  2. 
That  they  may  testify  to  the  overflowing 
bounty  of  God. 

Even  the  grass,  herbs,  trees,  are 
God's  creatures: — 1.  Let  us  take  notice 
of  them  as  such. — (1.)  Their  infinite 
variety.  (2.)  Their  beautiful  shape. 
(3.)  Their  marvellous  growth.  (4.) 
Their  life,  which  kings  cannot  give  nor 
art  imitate.  God  draws  life  out  of 
death.  1.  God  can  do  it — He  is  the 
Life.  2.  It  is  fit  He  should  do  it  to  His 
glory.    3.  Let  not  the  Church  despair. 

God  provides  for  all  his  creatures,  that 
though  they  decay  daily,  yet  they  shall 
not  wholly  perish: — 1.  To  shew  His  own 
unchangeable  continuance  by  the  muta- 
bility of  His  creatures.  2.  To  quicken 
us  into  a  desire  for  heaven,  where  all 
things  are  constant  and  durable.  8. 
To  shew,  in  the.  variety  of  His  works, 
His  eternal  wisdom. 

The  teaching  of  the  plants — 1.  To 
have  a  life  full  of  good  seed.  2.  To 
let  the  goodness  of  our  moral  nature 
come  to  maturity.  8.  To  care  for  our 
posterity.  4.  To  aid  the  life  and  enjoy- 
ment of  others. 

Fruit  resembles  the  nature  of  the 
stock  from  which  it  comes — 1.  There- 
fore let  good  men  shew  forth  the  renew- 
ing of  their  nature  by  the  works  of  the 
spirits  2.  Abhor  all  hypocrisy- 
Verse  18.  The  evening— 1.  A  time 
for  thought  2.  A  time  for  prayer. 
8.  A  time  for  fear.  4.  An  emblem  ol 
Ufe. 

The  moming-^1.  A  time  for  praiae, 
2.  A  time  for  hope.  8.  A  tiiae  for 
resolution.    4.  A  time  for  work. 
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UAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPK^Vema  li— 19. 

Tedb  Heavenly  Bodxes. 

As  wt  haTd  seen,  light  had  been  created  before ;  and  now  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  introduced  into  the  complete  exercise  of  their  light^giving  purpose.  I.  The 
heavenly  bodieB  were  called  into  existence  by  God.  '^  And  God  said,  Let  there 
be  lights  in  the  firmanent  of  the  heaven/'  ^.  On  this  supposition  only,  that 
the  ^avenly  bodies  were  called  into  space  by  the  word  of  Ood^  can  we  account  for 
their  magnitode,  variety,  and  splendour?  1.  Their  magmtudi.  Only  a  Divine 
voice  could  have  called  the  great  worlds  into  being  which  people  the  realms  of 
^Moe.  They  would  not  have  yielded  obedience  to  Sie  command  of  man  had  He 
spoken  never  so  loud  and  long.  True,  magnitude  is  not  always  associated  with 
power,  bat  sometimes  with  weakness ;  yet  the  vastness  of  the  great  heavens  above 
OS  is  such  as  we  can  only  connect  with  the  voice  and  power  of  God.  2.  Their 
varitiif.  There  is  the  sun,  moon,  stars.  The  sun  to  rule  the  day.  The  moon 
to  rule  the  night.  The  stars  to  be  the  bright  attendants  of  the  midnight  Queen. 
The  star-light  sky  is  the  very  emblem  of  variety,  as  to  magnitude,  number, 
and  beauty.  8.  Their  splendour.  What  artist  could  put  the  splendour 
of  the  evening  sky  upon  his  canvass?  What  speaker  could  describe  the 
f^arj  of  the  midnight  heaven  ?  The  stars,  shining  out  from  the  violet  deeps 
of  night,  are  as  brilliant  lights  in  the  dome  of  our  earth-house,  and  are  as  the 
Inrif^i  carpet  of  heaven.  Before  this  unrivalled  scene  all  human  effort  to  attain 
grandeur  is  feeble,  all  the  achievements  of  art  or  science  are  powerless  to  imitate 
it ;  yet  one  tone  of  the  Divine  voice  was  sufficient  to  bid  the  heavenly  bodies 
move  into  their  spheres  and  work,  in  which  they  will  continue^until  the  same  voice 
bids  them  halt  in  their  celestial  course.  1.  The  call  was  Omnipotent,  Man 
coold  not  have  kindled  the  great  lights  of  the  universe.  They  are  above  his 
reach.  They  are  deaf  to  his  voice.  They  ofttimes  strike  him  with  fear.  The 
son-light  has  to  be  modified  before  he  can  use  it  The  moon  is  beyond  the 
control  of  man,  or  he  would  never  permit  her  waning.  The  brighest  seraph,  whose 
wiiole  being  ia  aglow  with  the  light  of  God,  could  not  have  flung  these 
oeketial  orbs  into  &e  heavens.  Cherubim  shed  their  lustre  in  other  spheres,  and 
fcv  other  purposes.  They  cannot  create  an  atom.  How  the  power  of  God  is 
lifted  above  that  of  the  most  dignified  creature  He  has  made.  His  voice  is  . 
omnipotent,  and  is  therefore  sufficient  to  call  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to 
thdr  work.  Only  Infinite  Wisdom  could  have  uttered  this  behest  to  the 
heavenly  bodies.  ?.  The  call  was  wise.  The  idea  of  the  midnight  sky,  as 
now  beheld  by  us,  could  never  have  originated  in  a  finite  mind.  The  thought 
was  above  the  mental  life  of  seraphs.  It  was  the  outcome  of  an  Infinite  intel- 
tigeoce.  And  nowhere  throughout  the  external  universe  do  we  see  the  wisdom 
of  God  as  in  the  complicated  arrangement,  continual  motions,  and  yet  easily 
woikinff  and  harmony  of  the  heaveoly  bodies.  There  is  no  confusion.  There 
is  ^no  cuMorder.  They  need  no  re-adjustment.  They  are  alike  the  admiration  of 
art  and  science.  In  their  study  the  greatest  genius  has  exhausted  its  energy.  The 
great  dock  of  the  world  never  needs  repairsi  nor  even  the  little  process  of  winding 
up.  The  midnight  sky  is  the  open  page  of  wisdom's  gp:undest  achievements.  3. 
The  eail  was  benevolent.  The  sun  is  one  of  the  most  kindly  gifts  of  God  to  the 
world ;  it  makes  the  home  of  man  a  thing  of  beauty.  Also  the  light  of  the  moon 
is  welcome  to  multitudes  who  have  to  wend  their  way  by  land  or  sea,  amid  the 
itinness  of  night,  to  some  far-off  destination.  4.  The  call  urns  typal.  The  same 
Being  fdio  has  placed  so  many  lights  in  the  heavens,  can  also  suspend  within  the 
irmament  of  the  soul  the  lights  of  truth,  hope,  and  immortality.  The  sun  of 
tfie  sonl  need  never  set ;  our  thought  and  feeling  may  be  ever  touched  by  its 
bcanty»  until  the  light  of  earth's  transient  dinr  shall  break  into  the  eternal  light 
of  the  heavenly  Temple.  IL  The  puxposes  for  which  the  heavenly  bodies  axe 
1.  ThM  were  to  be  for  lights.    There  had  been  light  before.    But 
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DOW  it  is  to  be  realised ;  it  is  to  become  brighter,  dearer,  and  fuller,  more  fit  for 
all  the  requirements  of  human  life.  Hence,  at  the  command  of  God,  all  the  lamps 
of  the  universe  were  lighted  for  the  convenience  and  utility  of  man.  They  are 
unrivalled,  should  be  highly  prized,  faithfully  used,  carefully  studied,  and  devo- 
tionally  received.  These  lights  were  regnant:^!.)  Their  rule  is  (nUhoritaiive. 
(2.)  It  is  extensive.  (8.)  They  were  aUernaU.  (4.)  It  is  mumficent.  (5.)  It  is 
henevolent.  (6.)  It  is  welcome.  A  pattern  for  all  monarchs.  2.  I7i^  were  mads  to 
divide  the  day  from  the  night.  Thus  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  only  intended 
to  give  light,  but  also  to  indicate  and  regulate  the  time  of  man,  that  he  might  be 
reminded  of  the  nflghty  change,  and  rapid  flight  of  life.  But  the  recurrence  of  day 
and  night  also  proclaim  the  need  of  exertion  and  repose,  hence  they  Cfdl  to  work, 
as  well  as  remind  of  the  grave.  3.  Tb  he  for  signsy  and  for  seasons^  and  for 
days  and  years.  The  moon  by  her  four  quarters,  which  last  each  a  little  more 
than  seven  days,  measures  for  us  the  weeks  and  the  months.  The  sun,  by  his 
apparent  path  in  the  sky,  measures  our  seasons  and  our  years,  whilst  by  his 
daily  rotation  through  the  heavens  he  measures  the  days  and  the  hours ;  and 
this  he  does  so  correctly  that  the  best  watch  makers  in  Greneva  regulate  all  their 
watches  by  his  place  at  noon;  and  from  the  most  ancient  times  men  have 
measured  from  sun  dials  the  regular  movement  of  the  shadow.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  progress  of  a  people  in  civilization  may  be  estimated  by  their  r^ard 
for  time, — their  care  in  measuring  and  valuing  it.  Our  time  is  a  loan.  It  is 
God's  ^t  to  us.  We  ought  to  use  it  as  faithful  stewards.  We  shall  have  to 
give  an  account  of  its  use.  ^^  O  Lord,  so  teach  us  to  number  our  daysi  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  "  (Ps.  xc.  12).  ^'  Evening,  and  morning, 
and  at  noon,  will  I  cry  aloud ;  and  He  shall  hear  my  voice."  Thus  the  solar 
system  is  man's  gi*€ltt  teacher,  monitor,  and  benefactor.  III.  A  few  deductions 
from  this  subject.  1.  The  greatness  and  Majesty  of  God  How  terrible 
must  be  the  Creator  of  the  sun.  How  tranquil  must  be  that  Being  who 
has  given  fight  to  the  moon.  How  unutterably  great  must  be  the  Author  of  that 
va^  ^lar  system.  One  glance  into  the  heavens  is  enough  to  overawe  man  with 
a  sense  of  the  Divine  majesty.  2.  The  humility  that  should  characterise  the  soul 
of  man.  '^  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of  Thine  hand,"  &c.  What 
great  thing  is  there  in  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  Man,  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  should  rival  them  in  the  devotion  and  humility  of  his  soul. 
'  Under  the  broad  heaven  man  must  feol  his  littleness,  though  he  cannot  but  be 
conscious  of  his  greatness,  in  that  so  grand  a  curtain  was  spread  out  for  him  by 
the  Infinite  Creator, 
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Verse  14»  God  has  placed  the  lights 
above  us : — 1.  As  ornaments  of  His 
throne.  2.  To  shew  forth  His  majesty. 
8.  That  they  may  the  more  con- 
veniently give  their  light  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  4.  To  manifest  that  light 
comes  from  heaven,  from  the  Father  of 
Lights.  5.  The  heavens  are  most  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  these  lights.  6. 
By  their  moving  above  the  world  at  so 
great  a  distance,  they  help  to  discover 
the  vast  circuit  of  the  heavens. 

The  heavenly  bodies : — 1.    Not  to 
honour  them  as  gods.     2.  To  honour 
God  in  and  by  them.  (Ps.  viii.  1;  Tim. 
vi  16 ;  Isa.  vi.  2.) 
20 


The  place  and  use  of  creatures  are 
assigned  unto  them  by  God  : — 1.  That 
lie  may  manifest  His  sovereignity.  2. 
That  He  may  establish  a  settled  order 
amongst  the  creatures.  3.  Let  all  men 
abide  in  their  sphere  and  calling.  (1.) 
To  testify  their  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  (2.)  As  God  knows  what  is  best 
for  us.  (8.)  As  assured  that  God  will 
prosper  sJl  who  fulfil  His  purpose  con- 
cerning them. 

The  highest  creatures  are  ordained 
by  God  for  use  and  service: — 1.  Men 
of  the  highest  rank  should  apply  them- 
selves to  some  employment  for  the 
good  of  others.     2.  They  are  ordained 
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for  it.  8.  They  are  honoured  there- 
by. 4u  Thej  are  bound  thereunto  by 
the  law  of  love.  5.  Th^  will  be  re- 
warded hereafter.  6.  Christ  has  set 
them  an  example. 

The  night  is  a  Divine  ordination : — 
1.  To  set  bounds  to  man's  labour.  2. 
To  temperate  the  air.  8.  To  allow  the 
refreshing  dews  to  fall  upon  the  earth. 
4.  To  majiif est  the  comfort  of  light  by 
its  lemovaL 

The  stars  a  sign : — 1.  Of  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  2.  Of  the  olden  folly 
of  men.  8.  Of  the  changing  moods  of 
life. 

These  lominaries  are  sometimes  made 
by  God  amasing  signs  of  grace  and 
jnsticei 

These  hmunaries  have  natural  signi- 
fications at  all  times. 

Power  and  influence,  as  two  causes, 
God  hath  given  to  the  luminaries. 

Yerse  15.  Light: — 1.  Its  speed.  2. 
Its  profosion.  8.  Its  beauty.  4.  It^ 
joy. 

The  excellencies  of  creatures  are  not 
of  themselves,  but  are  the  gift  of  God : 
1.  Becanae  all  perfections  are  origin- 
aDy  in  Grod,  and  therefore  must  come 
by  way  of  dispensation  from  Him.  2. 
Ihat  the  honour  of  all  might  return  to 
Him  alone.  8.  Let  men  acknowledge 
all  their  abilities  as  from  God.  4. 
Seeking  aU  at  His  hand.  5.  Enjoying 
them  without  pride.  6.  Giving  thanks 
to  Him  for  them.  7.  Using  them  to 
His  glory. 

What  it  was  that  carried  the  light 
about  the  world  before  the  sun  was 
made  is  uncertain;  only  this  is  evi- 
dent^ that  when  God  had  created  the 
bod|y  of  the  sun,  and  made  it  fit  for  that 
use.  He  planted  the  light  therein  ;  and 
then  thatother  means  ceased^whatsoever 
it  was.  So  that  where  God  provides 
ordinary  means,  there  He  usually  takes 
away  those  which  are  extraordinary  :— 
1.  Becanae  God  makes  nothing  in  vain, 


and  consequently  removes  that  for 
which  there  is  no  further  use.  2.  Lest 
other  ordinary  means  should  be  dis- 
pised.  3.  Let  no  man  depend  upon 
extraordinary  means. 

Though  the  planets  are  so  far  dis- 
tant from  us,  yet  this  does  not  intermpt 
their  light  and  influence.  So  distance 
cannot  hinder  us  fi;gm  receiving  the 
benefit  of  God's  care.  1.  Though 
God's  influence  be  in  heaven,  yet  His 
eye  beholds  the  children  of  men.  2. 
Let  no  man*s  heart  fail  him  because 
God  seems  so  far  off.  8.  Let  not 
distance,  either  in  place  or  condition 
hinder  our  desires  for  the  good  of 
others. 

Verses  16 — 19.  God  proportions  the 
abilities  of  His  creatures  according  to 
the  uses  in  which  He  employs  them: — 
1.  Thus  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  sufficiency.  2. 
Necessary  to  make  the  workman  equal 
to  his  task. 

Men  must  make  use  of  light  to  guide 
and  direct  them  in  all  their  employ- 
ments. 

I'hough  all  the  creatures  are  not 
furnished  alike,  yet  none  of  them  lack 
that  which  is  necessary  for  their  use 
and  employment: — 1.  Let  no  man  re- 
pine at  his  condition.  2.  Let  no  man 
envy  another.  8.  All  degrees  of  men 
are  useful  4.  We  cannot  enjoy  true 
happiness  without  attention  to  the 
meanest  duties  around  us.  5.  We 
know  not  to  what  the  meanest  may  be 
advanced  hereafter. 

God  provides  for  the  government 
of  the  day  as  well  as  of  the  night : — 1. 
He  can  do  it,  as  light  and  darkness  are 
alike  to  him. .  2.  He  must  do  it  to 
keep  the  world  in  order.  8.  The  night 
cannot  hide  our  sins  from  Gt>d. 

These  lights  were  good  works  of 
God.  These  glorious  works  must  lead 
Ito  Creator. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH^Venu  20—28. 

Fish  and  Fowl. 

I  That  Ufb  is  fhe  immediate  creation  of  God.  *^  And  God  said,  Let  the 
vstera  bring  forth  abnndantly  the  moving  creatures  that  hath  life."  Ac.  Here 
vs  an  saWme  teaching  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  Ufe.    1.  It  «iku  not  oii 
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education.  It  was  not  eToked  from  anything  that  had  preTioadj  existed.  Itwaanol 
an  emanation  from  some  elementary  principle  or  form  of  matter.    It  w9B  not  an 
unconscions  development.    life  bounded  into  existence  at  the  caU  of  Grod,  and 
kindled  its  lights  in  the  lower  realms  of  nature,  that  ultimately  it  might  shine 
resplendent,  and  find  its  highest  perfection  and  beauty  in  the  being  and  spid  of  man. 
Life  as  an  education  is  the  foolish  conceit  of  a  sceptical  philosophy.    2.  It  wa$ 
not  the  result  of  combination.    Prior  to  the  existence  of  fi^  and  fowl;  there  had 
been  created  the  land,  the  light,  the  water,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  had  received 
their  commission  Jo  illumine  the  universe.    But  life  was  not  awakened  by  the 
combined  agency  of  any  of  these.    They  were  without  life.    The  light  might 
fall  upon  the  great  world  uninhabited,  but  its  ray  could  not  evoke  one  note  of 
life,  or  give  impulse  to  the  smallest  object  on  which  it  felL    Matter  is  capable  of 
many  pleasing  and  useful  combinations,  but  has  inherently  no  life-producing  pro- 
perty,   d.  It  was  a  miraculous  ffi/t.     ^  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life.''    There  are  two  words  in  this 
sentence  that  should  be  remembered,  and  joined  together  most  closely,  they  are 
*^  God  "  and  ''  life."     This  should  be  so  in  the  external  universe^  fOT  if  Grod 
were  to  withdraw  from  it,  its  whole  frame  would  crumble  into  dust    This 
should  be  so  in  the  soul  of  man,  as  Grod  is  the  source  of  its  true  and  higher  life. 
If  the  church  were  to  remember  the  connexion  of  these  two  great  words,  she 
would  be  much  more  powerful  in  her  toiL    life  was  at  first  the  miraculous  gift 
of  God.     Its  continuance  is  His  gift.     It  is  the  product  of  His  voice.     This  is 
true  of  all  in  whom  the  spark  of  life  is  kindled,  whether  seraph  or  brute.    IL 
That  life  is  varied  in  its  manifestation  and  capability.    1.  Life  is  varied  m  its 
manifestations.  There  were  treated  on  this  day  both  fish  and  fowl.  ^*  Gk>d  created 
great  whales,  and  every-  living  ci*eature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought 
forth    abundiEmtly,    after  their  kind,  and  every    winged  fowl  after  his  kind." 
Thus  life  is  not  a  monotony.    It  assumes  different  forms.    It  gives  varied  im- 
pulses.    It  grows  in  different  directions.     It  has  several    kingdoms.     It  has 
numerous  conditions  of  growth.     2.  Life  is  varied  in  its  capability.     As  life  is 
varied  in  its  kind  and  growth,  so  is  it  in  its  capability.     The  fish  swim  in  the 
water.    The  fowls  fiy  in  the  air ;  the  abilities  and  endowments  of  each  are  distinct 
and  varied.     They  answer  different  purposes.     Each  takes  a  part  in  the  great 
ministry  of  the  universe.     The  whole  in  harmony  is  the  joy  of  man.     Envy 
is  unknown  in  the  lower  region  of  life.     3.   Life  is  abundant  and  rich  in  its 
source.      The  waters  brought  forth  abundantly.     There  was  no.  lack  of  life- 
giving  ener^  on  the  part  of  Grod.    Its  source  was  smitten,  and  life  streamed 
forth  in  rich  abundance.    The  world  is  crowded  with  life.    It  will  not  soon 
become  extinct     Its  supplies  will  not  soon  be  exhausted.     The  universe  will  not 
soon  become  a  grave,  for  even  in  death  there  is  life,  hidden  but  effective  to  a  new 
harvest.    4.  Life  is  good  in  its  design,     God  saw  that  it  was  good.    All  life  is 
good  in  its  original  intention.    It  was  good  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  as  the  glory 
of  its  possessor,    m.  That  the  lower  spheres  of  life  are  richly  endowed  with 
the  Divine  Blessing.    The  blessing  is  from  God.     The  truest  source  of  bene- 
diction.    The  highest  hope  of  man.     The  richest  heritage  of  nature.    It  had  its 
earnest  in  the  life  then  commenced.    The  fish  and  fowl  then  created  were  pro- 
phetic of  future  blessing.     1.  It  was  the  blessing  of  increasing  numbers.    2.  It  was 
the  blessing  of  an  extended  occupation  of  the  land  and  sea.    3.  Let  us  oTwc^s  re^ 
member  that  the  blessing  of  God  rests  upon  the  lower  spheres  of  life. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  20.      The  decree.      2.  The  and  riches.    Thus  when  He  had  created 

order.    3.  The  manner.    4.  The  kinds,  the  heavens,  He  furnished  them  with 

5.  The  places.    6.  The  blessing.  stars,  the  air  with  birds,  the  water  with 

God  leaves  nothing  empty  that  he  hath  fishes,  and  the  earth  with  herbs»  and 


made,  but  fumisheth  all  with  His  store     plants,  and  afterwards  with  beasts  and 
22 
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man;  to  that  the  esrth  ib  full  of  His 
xichei,  and  so  is  the  wide  sea.  1.  Then 
will  God  leave  His  childreo  empty,  the 
▼essels  which  He  hath  formed  for  Him- 
self ?  2.  Let  men  be  ashamed  that 
delight  in  empty  houses,  or  lands  un- 
peopled, that  they  may  dwell  alone. 
8.  We  cannot  but  adnure  the  affluent 
power  of  God. 

God  disposeth  all  creatores,  in  snch 
places,  as  aie  most  convenient  unto 
them.  He  fixes  the  stars  in  the 
heavens,  carries  the  clouds  in  the  •air, 
appoints  the  waters  for  the  fishes.  1. 
Let  118  sedL  places  suited  to  our  dia- 
pontion  and  temper.  2.  Let  us  comfort 
oonelves  in  reference  to  our  heavenly 
home,  in  that  it  will  be  suited  to  our 
CQoditioii. 

Life  is  the  gift  of  God  alone.  1. 
Became  God  only  hath  life.  2.  That  it 
may  be  at  His  disposal.  8.  That  He 
auy  be  praised  for  it 

1.  Let  every  man  be  careful  to  pre- 
«rv«  in  any  creature  so  precious  a  gift 
2.  \jA  every  man  glorify  God  in  whose 
fauid  his  breath  is.  8.  Let  it  teach  us 
to  abase  all  man's  work  in  comparison 
with  God's.  Men  can  make  pictures 
end  statute!,  but  cannot    give  them 

The  variety  and  diversity  of  God's 
works  is  infimte. 

The  motion  as  well  as  the  being  of 
every  ci'eaiuro  is  ordered  and  limited 
bf  the  will  and  decree  of  God. 

An  these  creatures  were  at  first  pro- 
doeed  in  full  strength  for  motion. 


The  water  for  fish,  and  the  expanse 
over  the  earth  tor  fowl,  are  places  of 
sustentation. 

Verse  21.  The  eminenoy  of  any 
creature  ought  especially  to  be  observed 
for  magnifying  the  work  of  the 
Creator.  1.  The  great  lights.  2.  The 
great  whales.     3.  After  God's  imago. 

God  fumisheth  ejery  creature  with 
parts  and  abilities,  needful  for  the 
nature  of  it,  and  use,  to  which  He  hath 
assigned  it 

God  respects  and  takes  specii^potice 
of  all,  even  the  meanest  of  the  works 
that  He  hath  made. 

1.  Let  the  poorest  and  most-neglected 
of  men  trust  the  providence  of  God. 
2.  Let  the  richest  stoop  to  the  poor. 

Even  the  meanest  of  the  creatures 
that  God  hath  made  are  good.  (1.)  As 
the  effects  of  His  power.  (2.)  As  they 
serve  His  glory.  (8.)  As  they  are  usefid 
to  man.  (4.)  Let  us  do  nothing  but 
that  which  we  can  approve. 

Verses  22,  28.  Fruitf ulness  is  a 
blessing  bestowed  only  by  God  Himself. 
1.  Seek  it  by  prayer.  2.  Expect  it 
by  faith.  8.  Wait  for  it  in  obedience. 
4.  Receive  it  with  praisa 

There  is  nothing  so  vast  or  wide  but 
God  can  easily  furnish  and  fiU  it  at 
His  pleasure. 

God's  blessing  in  creation  makes 
these  creatures  abundant  now. 

Every  fish  and  bird  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  God's  wisdom,  and  power  and 
goodness. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PAEAGRAPH. ^Verses  24— 2«. 

The   AmicAL  World. 

L  Biat  fhe  Animal  World  was  created  by  God.  All  the  creeping  things 
ef  the  earth  are  created  by  God.  The  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  were  made  by 
Him.  There  is  not  an  insect  in  the  universe,  but  is  the  outcome  of  Divine  power. 
Life,  in  its  very  lowest  form,  is  the  gift  of  God.  Science  cannot  obtain  it ;  Art 
cannot  evoke  it ;  dexterity  cannot  conjure  it :  God  is  its  only  source.  If  the 
tnimal  world  is  created  by  God : — 1.  We  shottld  regard  the  animal  world  with  due 
Cfpredation,  Man  has  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  animal  world.  We  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  it,  and  the  vegetable  world.  We 
intgine  that  a  tree  has  as  much  claim  to  our  attention  and  regard  as  a  horse. 
This  should  not  be  the  case.  The  latter  has  a  spirit ;  is  possessed  of  life  ; 
it  is  a  nobler  embodiment  of  Divine  power ;  it  is  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  fulfilment  of  Ci«aiion.  We  ought  therefore  to  place  a  hi^er  estimate  upon 
animal  life  than  we  do,  as  we  are  lately  ignorant  of  its  capabflitiee^  and  of  tba 
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development  and  progress  of  which  it  is  capable.  A  worm  may  teach  the  seal  of 
man  a  lesson.  We  are  not  cognizant  of  its  hidden  power.  2.  We  should  treat 
the  animal  world  with  humane  counderoHon.  If  all  the  animals  of  the  universe^ 
which  are  so  oseful  to  man,  are  the  creation  of  God,  then  sorelj  they  ought  to 
have  the  most  kindly  treatment  of  the  human  race.  Surely,  we  ought  not  to 
abuse  anything  on  which  God  has  bestowed  a  high  degree  of  creative  care,  eepe* 
cially  when  it  is  intended  for  our  welfare.  Also,  these  animals  are  dumb ;  thia 
ought  to  make  us  attentive  to  their  wants,  as  well  as  considerate  in  all  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  Men  should  never  manifest  an  angry  spirit  toward  them.  The 
merciful  man  is  Sierciful  to  his  beast.  True,  the  brute  world  was  designed  by 
God  for  the  use  of  man«  and  it  renders  its  highest  service  in  the  gift  of  its  life 
for  the  sustentation  of  the  human  family.  11.  That  the  Animal  Wodd  WM 
designfid  by  Ck)d  for  the  service  of  man.  1.  Uufulfor  bueiness.  Howmuch  of 
the  bdnness  of  man  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  animals.  They  afford  neariy  the 
only  method  of  transit  by  road  and  street.  Many  men  get  their  livelihood  by 
trading  in  animals.  The  commercial  enterprise  of  our  villages  and  towns  would 
receive  a  serioue  check  if  the  services  of  the  animal  creation  were  removed. 
2.  Needful  far  food.  Each  answers  a  distinct  purpose  toward  the  life  of  man ; 
from  them  we  get  our  varied  articles  of  food,  and  also  of  clothing.  These  ani- 
mals were  intended  to  be  the  food  of  man,  to  impart  strength  to  his  body,  and 
energy  to  his  life.  To  kill  them  is  no  sacrilege.  Their  death  is  their  lughest 
ministry,  and  we  ought  to  receive  it  as  such ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  gluttonv* 
but  of  health.  Thus  is  our  food  the  gift  of  Gk>d.  IH  That  the  Animal  World 
WB8  an  advance  in  the  purpose  of  Creation.  The  chaos  had  been  removed,  and 
from  it  order  and  light  had  been  evoked.  The  seas  and  the  dry  land  had  been 
made  to  appear.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  had  been  sent  on  their  light-giving 
mission.  The  first  touch  of  life  had  beciij.e  visible  in  the  occupants  of  the  waters 
and  the  atmosphere,  and  now  it  breaks  into  larger  expanse  in  the  existence  of 
the  animal  creation,  awaiting  only  its  final  completion  in  the  being  of  man. 
IV.  That  the  Animal  World  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  growth  and  oon- 
tinuanca,  and  was  good  in  the  sig^t  of  God.  I.  The  growth  and  conttnuanoe  qf 
the  animal  world  was  insured  Each  ax&imal  was  to  produce  its  own  kind,  so  that 
it  should  not  become  extinct;  neither  could  one  species  piiss  into  another  by  the 
operation  of  any  physical  law.  2.  The  animal  woi'ld  was  good  in  the  sight  of  Ood. 
It  was  free  from  pain.  The  stronger  did  not  oppress,  and  kill  the  weaker.  The 
instinct  of  each  animal  was  in  harmony  with  the  general  good  of  the  rest  But 
animals  have  shared  the  fate  of  man,  the  shadow  of  sin  rests  upon  them ;  hence 
their  confusion  and  disorder,  their  pain,  and  the  many  problems  they  present  to 
the  moral  philosopher. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEBSES. 


Verses  24,  25.  The  beasts  inferior 
to  man:-»l.  In  nature.  2.  In  ad- 
vancement.    8.  In  spiritual  estate. 

The  difference  between  the  creation 
of  beasts  and  man  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  special  observation. 
Man's  body  was  indeed  taken  out  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
beasts ;  but  his  soul  was  not  from  the 
earth,  but  from  heaven.  But  in  the 
creation  of  beasts,  the  body,  and  soul, 
or  life,  is  wholly  out  of  the  earth ;  for 
the  earth  is  commanded  to  bring  forth 
the  living  creature — ^that  is^  the  crea- 
ture, with  the  life  thereof.  So  that  we 
2^4 


find  no  original  of  the  soul,  or  life  of 
the  beast,  but  from  the  earth  only. 

The  beasts  were  created  by  God,  and 
therefore  are  His: — 1.  Let  us  ascribe 
all  the  store  that  we  have  unto  Grod. 
2.  Let  us  regard  them  as  the  gift  of 
God.  3.  Let  us  serve  and  honour  Him 
with  all  we  possess. 

By  an  idmighty  word  God  doth 
create  all  the  brutes  upon  the  earth. 

The  earth  is  the  appointed  place  for 
beasts. 

Not  only  individuals  of  creatureSi 
but  kinds,  are  made  of  Gk>d 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Verses  21— 2a 

Thb  Cbbation   of  Mak. 


I.  That  the  Creatum  cxf  Man  was  preceded  by  a  Divine  oomniltation.  **  And 
God  fiaidy  Let  ub  make  man,"  icc  1.  This  consultation  was  Divine.  It  was  a 
eoosoltation  held  by  the  three  Persons  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity,  who  were  one 
in  the  creatiye  work.  We  are  not  now  listening  to  the  voice  of  angels ;  they  can- 
not create  an  atom,  much  less  a  man.  They  were  themselves  created.  But  now 
the  Uncreated  Ones  are  contemplating  the  existence  of  man,  to  give  completion 
and  meaning  to  their  previous  work.  Man  is  the  explanation  of  the  universe. 
2.  TkU  consultation  wcu  soUmn.  The  lights  the  waters  and  dryland,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  brute  world,  had  all  heiurfl  the  voice  of  God,  and  obeyed  it  But 
no  coosnltadon  had  been  held  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  world.  Why  ? 
becanee  they  were  matter;  dumb,  and  impotent.  But  now  is  to  be  created  a 
Being  endowed  with  mind  and  volition,  capable  even  of  rebellion  against  his 
Creator.  There  must  be  a  pause  before  such  a  being  itf  made.  The  project 
moat  be  considered.  The  probable  issue  must  be  calculated.  His  relation  to 
heaven  and  earth  must  be  contemplated.  It  is  a  solemn  event.  The  world  is 
to  have  an  intelligent  occupant,  the  first  of  a  race,  endowed  with  superior 
power  and  influence  over  the  future  of  humanity.  In  him  terrestrial  life  will 
reach  its  perfection ;  in  him  Deity  will  find  the  child  of  its  solicitude ;  in  him 
the  universe  will  centre  its  mystery.  Truly  this  is  the  most  solemn  moment  of 
time,  the  occasion  is  worthy  the  council  chambers  of  eternity.  3.  This  constdta' 
tiam  was  happy.  The  Divine  Being  had  not  yet  given  out,  in  the  creative  work, 
the  highest  thought  of  His  mind ;  He  had  not  yet  found  outlet  for  the  larger 
sympathies  of  His  heart  in  the  universe  He  had  just  made  and  welcomed  into 
being.  The  light  could  not  utter  all  His  beneficence.  The  waters  could  not  su> 
ticnliate  all  His*  power.  The  stars  did  but  whisper  His  name  But  the  being  of 
man  is  vocal  with  God,  as  is  no  other  created  object  He  is  a  revelation  of  his 
Maker  in  a  very  high  degree.  In  him  the  Divine  thought  and  sympathy  found 
welcome  outlet  The  creation  of  man  was  also  happy  in  its  bearing  toward  the 
external  universe.  The  world  is  finished.  It  is  almost  silent.  There  is  only 
the  voice  of  the  animal  creation  to  break  its  stillness.  But  man  steps  forth 
into  the  desolate  home.  He  «4ui  sing  a  hymn  —  he  can  offer  a  prayer  —  he 
can  commune  with  God — he  can  occupy  the  tenantless  house.  Hence  the 
eooneil  that  contemplated  his  creation  would  be  happy.  IL  That  man  was 
aeated  In  the  image  of  Ck)d.  **  And  God  baid,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  oor  likeness.''  Man  was  originaUy  God-like,  with  certain  li*.  itations.  In 
what  respect  was  man  created  after  the  image  of  God  ? — 1.  In  re^^ect  to  his  in- 
ttlUfemce.  God  is  the  Supreme  Mind.  He  is  the  Infinite  Intelligence.  Man  is 
fiks  Him  in  that  he  also  is  gifted  with  mind  and  intelligence ;  he  is  capable  of 
tiioa^t.  But  the  human  intelligence,  in  comparison  with  the  Divine,  is  but  as 
a^Mtffc  in  comparison  with  the  fontal  source  of  light  The  great  Thinkers  of  the 
age  are  a  proof  of  the  glory  of  the  human  intellect  2.  In  respect  to  his  moral 
matw^  Man  is  made  after  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
He  was  made  with  a  benevolent  disposition,  with  happy  and  prayerful  spirit,  and 
with  a  kmging  desire  to  promote  the  general  good  of  the  universe ;  in  these 
mpeota  he  was  like  God,  who  is  infinitely  pure,  Divinely  happy  in  His  life,  and 
k  dec^  sympathy  with  all  who  are  within  the  circle  of  His  Being.  3.  In 
mpect  to  his  dominion.  God  is  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  things  in  heaven 
nd  in  earth.  Both  angels  and  men  are  His  subjects.  Material  Nature  is 
put  ai  His  realm,  and  is  under  His  authority.  In  this  respect,  man  is  made  in 
the  image  of  6oi.  He  is  the  king  of  this  world.  The  brute  creation  is  subject 
to  his  sway.  Material  forces  are  largely  under  his  command.  Man  is  the  deity 
^  the  inferior  creation.     He  iioids  a  bcoptre  that  has  been  Divinely  placed  in  bia 
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hand.  4.  In  respect  to  his  immortality.  God  is  eternal  He  ib  immortaL  Han 
partakes  of  the  Divine  immortality.  Man,  having  commenced  the  race  of  being,  will 
run  toward  a  goal  he  can  never  reach.  God,  angels  and  men  are  i^e  only  immoiv 
talities  of  which  we  are  cognizant.  What  an  awful  thing  is  life.  5.  In  reaped 
to  the  power  of  creatorship,  Man  has,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  creator- 
ship.  He  can  design  new  patterns  of  work.  He  can  induce  new  combinatiooo, 
and  from  them  can  evoke  results  hitherto  unknown.  By  the  good  use  of  certain 
materials,  he  can  make  many  wonderful  and  useful  things  calculated  to  enhanee 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  Think  of  the  inventive  and  productive  genius  of  Greoxge 
Stevenson,  and  others  who  have  enriched  society  by  their  scientific  or  mechanical 
labours.  There  is  in  all  this — though  it  falls  ffur  short  of  Creation — a  somethiiig 
that  marks  man  as  in  the  image  of  God^  III.  That  the  creation  of  man  In  tba 
Divine  image  is  a  fact  well  attested.  *^  So  Ood  created  man  in  his  own  image  " 
(Verse  27).  This  perfection  of  primeval  manhood  is  not  the  fanciful  creation  of 
artistic  genius — it  is  not  the  dream  of  poetic  imagination — it  is  not  the  figment, 
of  a  speculative  philosophy;  but  it  is  the  calm  statement  of  Scripture.  I,  It  i$ 
attested  hy  the  intention  and  statement  of  the  Creator.  It  was  the  intention  of  God 
to  make  man  after  His  own  image,  and  the  workman  generally  follows  out  the 
motive  with  which  he  commences  his  toiL  And  we  have  the  statement  of  Sorip- 
ture  that  He  did  so  in  this  instance.  True,  the  image  was  soon  marred  and 
broken,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  previously  existed.  How 
glorious  must  man  have  been  in  his  original  condition.  2.  It  is  attested  by  the  very 
fall  of  man.  How  wonderful  are* the  capabilities  of  even  our  fallen  manhood.  The 
splendid  ruins  are  proof  that  once  they  were  a  magnificent  edifice.  What  achieve- 
ments are  made  by  the  intellect  of  man — ^what  loving  sympathies  are  given  out  from 
his  heart — ^what  prayers  arise  from  his  soul— of  what  noble  activities  is  he  capa- 
ble ;  these  are  tokens  of  fallen  greatness,  for  the  being  of  the  most  splendid  man- 
hood is  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam.  Man  must  have  been  made  in  the  image 
of  Gt)d,  or  the  grandeur  of  his  moral  ruin  is  inexplicable.  Learn: — 1.  The  dig^ 
nity  of  man^s  nature.  2.  The  greatness  of  man*s  fall.  8.  The  glory  of  maii§ 
recovery  by  Christ. 

What  is  thb  imagb  of  God  in  which  man  was  obeatrd? 

I.  Vegatively.  Let  ns  aee  wherein  the  image  of  Gk>d  in  man  does  not  consist  8oine»  for 
instance,  the  Socinians,  maintain  that  it  consists  in  that  power  and  dominion  that  God  gave  Adam 
over  the  creatures.  True,  man  was  yonohed  Gk>d*s  immediate  deputy  upon  earth,  the  Tioeroy  of 
the  Creation.  But  that  this  power  and  dominion  is  not  adequately  and  completely  the  image 
of  Ged  is  clear  from  two  considerations : — 1.  Then  he  that  had  most  power  and  dominion  wowd 
have  most  of  Gods  image^  and  consequently  Nimrod  had  more  of  it  than  Noah,  Saul  than  Samuel, 
Cesar  than  Christ — which  is  a  blasphemous  paradox.  2.  Self-denial  and  humility  vdU  mahe  n» 
unlike,  n.  Positively.  Let  us  see  wherein  the  image  of  God  in  man  dobs  consist.  It  is  that 
uniyersal  rectitude  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul — by  which  they  stand,  act,  and  dispose  their 
respective  offices  and  operations,  which  will  be  more  fully  set  forth  by  taking  a  distinct  survey 
of  it  in  the  several  faculties  belonging  to  the  soul ;  in  the  understanding,  in  the  will,  in  the  pa»- 
sione  or  affections.  1.  In  the  understanding.  At  its  first  creation  it  was  sublime,  clear,  and 
inspiring.  It  was  the  leading  faculty.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  dear  repre- 
sentations of  the  understanding  then,  and  the  obscure  discoveries  that  it  makes  now,  as  there 
is  between  the  prospect  of  landscape  from  a  casement,  and  from  a  keyhole.  This  image  was 
apparent: — (i.)  In  the  understanding  speculative,  (ii.)  In  the  practical  understanding,  2.  In  tAe 
wiiL  The  will  of  man  in  the  state  of  innocence  had  an  entire  freedom  to  accept  or  not  the 
temptation.  The  will  then  was  ductile  and  pliant  to  all  the  motions  of  right  reason.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  will  to  follow  a  superior  guide — to  be  drawn  by  tho  intellect.  But  then  it  was 
subordinate,  not  enslaved ;  not  as  a  servant  to  a  master,  but  as  a  queen  to  her  king,  who  both 
acknowledges  her  subjection  and  yet  retains  her  majesty.  8.  In  the  passion.  Looe,  Now,  this 
affection,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  was  happily  pitched  upon  its  right  object;  it  flamad  up  in 
direct  fervours  of  devotion  to  God,  and  in  collateral  emissions  of  charity  to  its  neighbour. 
Hatred  It  was  then  like  aloes,  bitter,  but  wholesome.  Anger,  Joy.  Sorrow,  Hope.  Fear. 
The  use  of  this  point — that  man  was  created  in  tho  image  of  God — ^might  be  various ;  but  it 
shall  be  twofold : — (i.)  To  remind  us  of  the  irreparable  loss  we  have  sustained  by  sin.  (iL)  Tit 
teach  us  the  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion    iBobert  South,  D.D."] 
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CHAP.  X 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Yerw  26.  Man  Grod's  last  work : — 
1.  Then  man  is  God's  greatest  care. 
'2.  Then  let  man  giye  him  the  best  ser- 
Tice. 

Crod  has  prorided  all  things  needful 
for  man's  snpply. 

Works  that  are  important  ought  to 
be  undertaken  with  counsel : — 1.  We 
■ee  not  all  things.  2.  Others  are  will- 
ling  to  help  US.  8.  The  welfare  of 
others  maj  be  conoemed  in  our  ac- 


Msnhalh  no  maker  but  Grod  alone: — 

1.  Tbsn    let   us    praise  Him    alone. 

2.  Let  US  serve  Him  entirely.    8.  Let 
QS  seek  to  know  Him  fuUj. 

Grod's  image  in  man  is  his  greatest 
^ofy: — ^1.  Not  his  ancestry.  2.  Not 
his  wealtlL    8.  Not  his  fame. 

God  halh  advanced  man  to  have 
*«p"**w»  over  all  the  works  of  His 
hands : — 1.  To  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
IhaDBL  2.  To  take  care  of  them.  8.  To 
make  a  good  use  of  them.  4.  To  live 
superior  to  them. 

Man's  dominion  is  God's  free  gift : — 
1.  Therefore  we  are  to  recognise  God's 
authority  in  its  use.  2.  Remember  that 
we  are  only  stewards.  8.  Be  thankful 
for  our  kingship. 

God  hati[i  made  Himself  known  in 
trini^  of  relation,  as  well  as  unity  of 
being  fnmi  the  beginning. 

God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  put 


forth  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness, 
eminently  in  making  man. 

Man  in  his  first  estate  was  a  creature 
bearing  the  most  exact  image  of  God's 
rectitude. 

The  image  of  God  in  man  was  made 
and  created,  not  begotten,  as  in  the 
Eternal  Son. 

Made,  in  this  image,  was  the  best  of 
terrestial  creatures,  for  whom  all  the 
rest  were  made. 

The  image  of  God  resting  upon  man 
did  fit  him  to  rule  over  all  the  creatures 
subjected. 

Verses  27—28.  Male  and  female 
are  the  ordination  of  God. 

It  is  by  God's  blessing  that  man  must 
be  sustained,  as  well  as  by  His  power 
Uiat  he  was  created. 

Gk>d  will  have  men  to  understand  the 
blessings  He  gives  them. 

God  can  easily  bring  multitudes  out 
of  one, 

All  men  and  nations  in  the  world  are 
of  one  blood,  and  have  one  Father; 

Man: — 1.  He  has  to  replenish  the 
earth.    2.  To  subdue  it.     8.  To  rule  it 

Those  who  have  possessions  in  the 
earth  must  use  and  husband  them,  that 
they  may  be  useful  and  fruitful. 

All  the  oreatures  of  the  earth  are  the 
servants  of  man  by  the  appointment  of 
God. 


MAIN  BOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPH^Venes  29—81. 

Thb  Umvntsi  God's  Gift  to  Man. 

X  The  CMfk.      1.  Extensive.     The  Universe  is  a  Divine  gift  to  man.      It 

wu  designed  for  the  occupation  of  man.    The  home,  with  all  its  furniture, 

ns  presented  to  him.    Nature,  from  its  highest  manifestations  to  its  lowest, 

VIS  to  minister  to  his  happiness  and  need.     2.  Valuable.    The  smallest  things 

hk  nature  are  valuable.     Who  can  tell  the  value  of  the  tree,  of  the  herb,  of 

Am  grus  of  the  field  ?    Diamonds  are  not  more  valuable  than  these ;  yet  they 

Me  the  constant  and  everyday  gift  of  God  to  man.      3.  Increasing.    Every  day 

t^  gift  is  increasing  in  value.     It  becomes  more  expansive.     It  is   better 

bown,  and  more   thoroughly  appreciated.      Scientific  research  is  giving  man 

to  aee  ihe  richness  of  the  Creator's  gift.     AH  the  giAs  of  God  are  productive ; 

tins  unfolds  their  measure,  discloses  their  meaning,  and   demonstrates  their 

yihe.    IL  The  purpoae.     1.  To  evince  love.     One  of  the  great  objects  of  crea- 

^  was  to  manifest  the  love  of  Grod  to  the  human  race,  which  was  shortly  to  be 

Ini^  into  existence.    The  Hght,  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  creation  of  man ; 

dl&se  vsve  the  love-tokens  of  God.     These  were  designed,  not  to  display  Bia 
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creative  power — ^His  wisdom,  but  HLs  desire  for  the  happiness  of  maiL  2^  To 
tecush  truth.  The  world  is  a  great  school.  It  is  well  supplied  with  teachers.  It 
will  teach  an  attentive  student  great  lessons.  All  the  Divine  gifts  are  instmctive. 
8.  To  sustain  life,  Ood  created  man  without  means,  but  it  was  not  His  will  to 
preserve  him  without ;  hence  He  tells  him  where  he  is  to  seek  his  food.  We  must 
make  use  of  such  creatures  as  God  has  designed  for  the  preservation  of  our  life. 
God  has  provided  for  the  preservation  of  all  life.  Let  us  learn  to  trust  Gk>d  for 
the  necessities  of  life  in  times  of  adversity.  Men  who  have  the  greatest 
sions  in  the  world  must  receive  their  daily  food  from  the  hand  of  Grod. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  29 — 31.  I.  Let  every  one 
depend  upon  God  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.       1.    Asking  them   by  prayer. 

2.  Acknowledging    our    own    beggary. 

3.  Trusting  ffim  by  faith.     4.  Remember- 
ing His  promise.    5.  Obedient  to  His  will. 

II.  Let  us  serve  Him  faithfully  at 
whose  table  we  are  fed.  1.  Else  we 
are  ungrateful.  2.  Else  we  deserve 
famine. 

All  the  provisions  that  God  allows 
man  for  food  are  drawn  out  of  the  earth. 

The  homeliness  of  the  provision  on 
which  God  intended  man  to  feed. 

Let  no  man   be   discontented  with 


mean  fare: — 1.  It  is  as  good  as  the 
body  it  nourishes.  2.  It  is  better  than 
we  deserve.  3.  It  is  more  than  we  are 
able  to  procure  of  ourselvea  4.  It  is 
more  profitable  for  health.  5.  It  is 
free  from  the  temptation  to  excess. 

God  gives  us  not  all  our  provisions  at 
once,  but  a  daily  supply  of  them  :•  - 
1 .  To  manifest  His  fatherly  care.  2.  To 
make  us  dependent  on  Him.  3.  To  exer- 
cise our  faith.    4.  To  teach  economy. 

God  makes  provision  for  a//  the  crea- 
tures He  hath  inade. 

Man  was  not  only  a  good  creature, 
but  a  blessed  one. 


SUGGESTIVE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  CHAPTER  L 

Bt  the  Rev.  WilLiam  Adamson. 


Ykrsb  1. 

Science,  Qodless.  Godless  Soienoe  reads 
nature  only  as  Milton's  daoghters  did  He- 
brew; rightly  syllabling  the  Aontences,  bat 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  \_S  CoUy'\. 

Design !  Creation  is  not  caprice  or  chance. 
It  is  design.  The  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time  speak  of  design,  for  geology  admits  that 
her  disooTeries  all  are  based  upon  design. 
And  this  verse,  as  the  whole  creation  narra- 
tiye,  confirms  the  admission  cf  science  as  to 
design.  Therefore  both  the  Reyelation  of  Gk>d 
and  the  Revelation  of  Nature  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  one  has  on  its  bosom  the  finger  marks  of 
God,  the  other  wears  in  its  heart  the  footprints 
of  God.  Both  of  them  sketch  cartoons  more 
wonderful  than  Raphael ;  friezes  grander  than 
those  of  Parthenon ;  sculptures  more  awe- 
inspiring  than  those  of  Eamac  and  Baalbeo ; 
which  then  is  the  higher?  Surely,  Revelation. 
And  why?  (1.)  Because  Revelation  alone  can 
tell  the  design.  Nature  is  a  riddle  without 
revelation: — A  Dssdalian  labyrinth  with  Gton.  i. 
1.  for  its  gold  thread.  I  may  admire  the  in- 
tricate mechanism  of  machinery ;  or  even  part 
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of  the  design  hanging  from  the  loom;  bat  all 
is  apparent  confusion  until  the  master  takes 
me  to  the  office,  places  plans  before  me,  and 
BO  discloses  the  design.  Revelation  is  that 
plan  —  that  key  by  which  man  is  able  to 
unlock  the  arcana  of  nature's  loom.  (2.)  Be^ 
cause  that  design  is  the  law  of  Christ.  All  are 
parts  of  one  mighty  creation,  of  which  Ohrist 
is  the  centre.  He  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega — the  eternal  pivot  of  creation,  like 
Job's  luminous  hinge  (chimehy  a  pivot),  known 
as  Alcyone,  around  which  Madler  has  estab- 
lished that  the  universe  revolves  in  wondrous 
circuit,  and  of  which  Jehovah  asks  the 
patriarch:  **Gan8t  thou  bind  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  Pleiades  ?  "  The  Pythagorean 
idea  of  the  *< music  of  the  spheres  "'has  its 
origin  after  all  from  the  design  displayed  by 
Revelation.  And  it  is  that  design  —  that 
Divine  law  in  Nature  we  accept;  not  Darwin's 
theory  of  development — not  Powell's  universal 
dominion  of  law— hot  Wallace's  <*law  a  neces- 
sity of  things."  When  he  asserts  that  he  is 
merely  saying  a  loud  Amen  I  to  the  simple^ 
sublime,  and  sufficient  solution  that  the  grand 
ideaJ  of  Revelation  and  Nature  is  the  glory  of 
the  God-man,  who  is  the  brightness  of   the 
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VwUhm^B  glory  mod  th^  express  image  of  His 


As  Layud  aad  lUwUmon  bare  prored 
the  troth  of  the  Soriptare  narrative  from 
leliee  left  behind  in  the  mounds  of  Ehorsabad 
and  Temfdes  of  Memphis  and  Thebes — as  the 
Palactine  Bzploration  haye  established  the 
truth  of  Um  aaored  assertions  a^  to  ancient 
Jebos^  and  the  huge  foondation  stone  and 
water  aeas  of  Solomon's  temple-~as  Prof essor 
Porter  has  snbstantiated  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan  by  discovering 
the  mine  of  these  vast  stone  fortresses,  towns — 
and,  as  Mr.  George  Smith  has,  by  exploring 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  confirmed 
the  Noaehic  narrative  of  the  Deluge  from  the 
brick  aad  tile  ^tes  in  broken  fragments ;  so 
piooe-minded  geologists  have  dived  among  the 
pages  of  Nature's  volume,  and  from  the 
rsmains  of  the  Pre- Adamite  world  constructed 
the  snoeesaive  scenery  wrapt  up  in  w.  1,  2. 
Still,  eveo  then  they  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  Beginning,  and  are  glad  to  fall  back  upon 
the  simple,  sublime,  and  sufficient  solution  : 
In  the  beginning,  Qod  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth. 

The  mind  of  the  atheist  is  like  a  vessel 
which  has  been  filled  with  paint,  and  into 
which  water  is  subsequently  poured;  it 
retains  its  prejudices,  so  that  its  conclusions 
sre  affected  by  them. 

AtMim,WilftiL 

The  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  wings  across  the  moon, 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids  and  shuts  them 

doee, 
And,  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  Heaven, 
Cries  out,  "  Where  is  it  ?  "    [5L  T.  Coleridge^. 

If  heathenism  is  like  the  North  Pole  in  its 
satural  characteristics,  by  laying  too  much 
lUese  upon  the  bare  letter  of  creation  (see 
Rom.  L) ;  then  Atheian  is  like  the  North  Pole, 
Vy  laymg  too  little  stress.  It,  i.e,  positive 
fehiloaophy— as  Mr.  Harrison  and  John  Stuart 
H^  enpbonioualy  style  Atheism — strangles 
lU  life,  and  leaves  creation  like  tho  inaccessi- 
Ue  and  impenetreble  wilds  of  the  Antartio 
ClwJe    Meak,  drsary,  dead. 

If  the  charge  has  been  true  in  past  times 
fttt  ioiDe  stmlents  of  Revelation  wished  to 
Make  Revelation  an  inverted  pyramid  resting 
m  a  narrower  apex;  it  is  certainly  far  more 
jistifiable  to  assert  that  these  Atomic  pbiloso- 
|hers  woold  make  Kevelation  like  a  broken 
iQlar  in  the  churehyard  of  death;  whereas 
Qod  baa  made  it  a  temple — not  only  radiant 
vttb  lair  colours  and  radiating  with  sapphires 
*-bat  temning  with  living  wcnvhippen. 

CiltifallOB.  The  eye  can  be  trained  to 
tmofwr  beauty  in  the  landscape,  and  in 
v«ka  of  art — or  it  may  have  its  many 
pmn  id  vision  impaired  and  destroyed,  by 
priif  «t  tha  son,  or  on  the  snow.  So  man 
^n  tmlB  his  mind  to  discern  the  beauties 
*  uMm  wtodon,  power,  and  goodness  in  the 


processes  of  nature.  Or  still  further  to  pur- 
sue this  subject:  if  a  person  in  perveraity 
shuts  out  the  light  from  his  dwelling,  and 
lives  for  yeare  in  darkness,  the  effect  would  ' 
be  that  eventually  he  would  grow  sickly  and 
wretched — like  those  plants  which  are  reared 
in  cellars,  from  which  all  sunlight  is  rigidly 
excluded.  The  mind  that  shuts  out  God 
from  nature,  becomes  sickly,  and  loses  the 
power  of  enjoying  the  sunlight.  It  is  there- 
fore not  only  pleasing,  but  profitable  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  tracing  tracks  of  the  Divine 
foot-prints  on  Nature's  breast.  To  him,  who 
can  read  it  aright,  that  surface  is  covered 
with  celestial  types  and  prophetic  hiero- 
glyphics— ^marked  like  the  dial-plate  of  a 
watch.  Not  that  Nature  has  on  her  page 
« hieroglyphics,  which  spell  out  a  pardon  for 
sin.  Those  marks  only  tell  of  His  wisdom, 
benevolence,  and  majesty;  and  so  far  as  Na- 
ture is  oonceroed,  the  proposition,  that  must 
be  solved  before  my  dying  pillow  can  be 
peace,  remains  unexplicated — unreconciled— 
and  unknown. 

Season  and  Bevelation.  Sailing  over 
the  great  oceans  of  our  earth,  the  voyager 
sometimes  sees  on  the  far-off  horizon  a  thin 
mist-cloud  or  streak,  which  to  my  telescope 
leaps  up  a  green  island,  cut  off  from  tbe  main- 
land by  a  broad  belt  of  waters,  too  broad  to 
look  across,  and  whose  indwellers  have  no 
means  of  passage,  well  represents  our  world 
regarded  apart  from  revelation.  Tou  stand 
on  the  highest  hill  in  the  island,  and  you  see 
nothing  but  the  girdling  sea.  The  people  of 
the  island  "dwell  aUme,**  There  are  tradi- 
tions, it  may  be,  of  white-sailed  ships,  and  of 
visitora  from  lands  across  the  ocean  ;  but  these 
traditions  belong  to  the  far-vanished  past 
The  little  sea-girt  island  sits  in  the  sea,  alone, 
and  is  sundered  from  all  intercourse,  other 
than  chance  or  shipwreck  .bring  from  the 
mainland.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  may  I  not 
thus  symbolize  our  earth  apart  from  the 
Bible  ?  To  sense  and  unaided  reason,  we  too 
seem  to  occupy  just  such  an  ocean-girt  island, 
divided  and  sundered  from  the  spirit-realms. 
But  it  is  not  bo.  This  earth  of  ours  is  not  the 
lonely  place  it  seems.  Far  up  above  its  din, 
and  tumult,  and  dust, — 

*' Beyond  the  glittering  starry  skies,** 

is  a  pure  and  blessed  world— sinless,  sorrow- 
less — where  *^  the  High  and  Lofty  One  **  un- 
veils His  glory  to  the  blessed  dwellers ;  and 
with  this  high  and  holy,  and  radiant  world 
we  are  connected.  Do  you  ask  me  how? 
My  answer  is,  by  tho  mediation  of  Curist,  our 
High-Priest — by  the  thousand  thousand  cries 
of  prayer — by  the  ^lagnanimous  abiding  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — ^by  heaven  peopled  from 
earth — by  the  ministretion  of  angelic  vitiits — 
by  the  well-nigh  infinite  outgoings  of  grace 
lGrosart'\. 

Seafon  and  Faith.  We  would  represent 
Reason  and  Faith  as .  twhi-bom ;  Uie  one 
in  form  and  features  the  image  ot  minl'i 
beauty — the  other,   of   feminine   graoe  aaoA 
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gentleneBs;  bnt  to  eftoh  of  whom,  alas  I  is  al- 
lotted a  Bad  priTatiion.  While  the  bright  ^ea 
of  Reason  are  full  of  piercing  and  reatlen  in- 
>  telligence,  hia  ear  is  oloaed  to  eound;  and 
while  Faith  has  an  ear  of  ezquiaito  deUeacy, 
on  her  Bightlesa  orbe,  aa  she  lifts  them  to- 
wards heaven,  the  sunbeams  play  in  vain. 
Hand  in  hand  the  brother  and  sister,  in  all 
mutnal  love,  pnrsne  their  way  tiirongh  a 
world  on  whioh,  like  onrs,  day  breaks  and 
night  falls  alternate ;  by  day  the  eyes  of  Rea- 
son are  the  guide  of  Faith,  and  by  night  the 
ear  of  faith  is  the  guide  of  Reason.  As  is 
wont  with  those  who  labour  under  these  pri* 
yations  respectiyely,  Reason  is  apt  to  be  eager, 
impetuous,  impatient  of  that  instruction  which 
his  infirmity  will  not  permit  him  readily  to 
apprehend ;  while  Faith,  gentle  and  docile,  is 
ever  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  by  which 
alone  truth  and  wisdom  can  efifectually  reach 
her  IProf,  Rogers]. 

^  Sdencea,  Human.  Human  sciences  are 
like  gaslights  in  the  streets.  They  serve 
our  purpose  only  while  the  heavens  are  dark. 
The  brighter  the  sky,  the  more  dim  and  use- 
less they  become.  When  noontide  floods  the 
town,  they  are  buried  though  they  bum.  No 
sooner  will  the  sun  of  absolute  truth  break  on 
the  firmament  of  our  souls,  than  all  the  lighte 
of  our  poor  logic  shall  go  out.  Knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away  [Z)r.  Thomas]. 

Science  only  an  Agent  We  glory  in 
the  conquests  of  science,  but  we  look  upon 
science  as  merely  an  affent.  Science  may  be 
a  botanist,  but  who  started  the  vital  fluid  in 
the  veins  of  the  herb  and  flower?  Science 
may  bo  a  geologist,  but  who  wrote  the  rock- 
covered  page,  whose  hieroglyphics  she  would 
translate?  Scien3e  may  be  an  astronomer , 
but  who  built  the  worlds,  who  projected  the 
cometo,  whose  mysterious  path  she  traces? 
Science  may  be  an  agricidturistf  she  may  open 
the  earth*8  breast  and  cast  in  most  precious 
seed,  but  if  the  fountoins  of  dew  be  stayed. 
Science  herself  will  die  of  thirst !  Be  it  ob- 
served, then,  that  science  is  an  agent,  not  a 
cause,  and  that  while  we  rejoice  in  its  agency, 
we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  the  Infinite  Intblliosnce  [Dr,  J.  Parker}. 

Creation.  A  gentleman,  being  invited  to 
accompany  a  distinguished  person  to  see  a 
grand  building,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  desired  to  be  excused  and  to  sit  still, 
looking  on  a  flower  he  held  in  his  hand,  ^'For,** 
said  he,  **1  see  more  of  God  in  this  flower 
than  in  all  the  beautiful  edifices  in  the  world." 

Not  a  flower 

But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckled  streak  or 

stein 
Of  His  unrivalled  pencil.    He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparte  their  hues. 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  in- 
cludes, 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  seaside  sands, 
The  forms  with  whioh  He  spinkles  all  the 
earth  rCowper}. 

80 


Orsation  was  AdamVUhnHry^;  Goc 
read  the  interesting  volumes  of  £ 
wfai^  were  designed  to  make  k 
Divine  cfaanotor  ILegh  BuAmond], 

Athaiam  Xodem.  TheAtheicm< 
is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  absn 
that  the  idy  of  law  in  Nature  exi 
idea  of  Gk>d  in  Nature.  Aa  well  n 
say  the  code  of  Napoleon  in  Frano< 
the  idea  of  Napoleon  from  Fra&oew 
intuition  is  olMrer  than  this— that  i 
control  everywhere  maniEeete  the  p 
a  ruling  mind.  To  me,  j^ysioal  1 
permanence,  ezpresaea  the  immut 
sistence  of  His  will ;  in  ito  wise  adj 
the  infinite  science  of  His  intellc 
kindly  adaptetions,  the  benevolen< 
heart  IColey], 

Reason  !  Atheiam  !  Whilst  ezpre 
row,  the  thoughtful  and  pious  a 
science  can  hardly  refrain  from  smil 
extreme  deductions  of  what  is  ca 
Modem  School  of  Philosophy.'*  Th 
school  has  ite  numerous  and  divergei 
on  the  Origin  of  Nature ;  but  all  th 
sities  have  their  common  root  ''ii 
heart  of  unbelief.**  A  system  of  Mc 
and  Psychology  based  entirely  on  tl 
tions  of  the  senses,  like  that  of  Spen 
and  Mill ;  a  system  of  Morals  recog 
tost  of  duty  but  public  utility  in  th 
of  the  race  ;  the  natural  evolution  of 
the  Lucretian  doctrines  of  Tyndall— 
matous  frogs  of  Mr.  Huxley— the  r 
humanity  of  Gongreve  and  Gonte — tl 
tetions  of  Gregg  over  the  enigmas 
and  Arnold's  last  caricature  of  the  D 
all  a  common  source.  That  sourc 
tegonism  to  the  Cosmogony  of  tl 
Their  views  are  the  Natural  growth 
and  shallow  philosophy,  which  excl 
its  sphere  of  vision  the  very  concej 
power  in  Nature,  yet  above  Na 
which  denies  the  evidence  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  our  being.  1 
an  illustration  from  a  German  seei 
the  spinning-wheel  but  not  the  sp 
then  declaim  against  the  senseless 
the  world.  We  regard  them  with  t 
the  disciples  of  a  corrupt  and  degrac 
of  thought,  who  are  resolved  not  t 
bright,  unfading  star  of  hope — 

To  quench  the  only  ray  that  ch< 
earth, 

And  leave  mankind  in  night  whio 
star. 

Ybbsb  2. 

Darkness  and  Deep  f  Nothh 
be  more  erroneous  than  the  ii 
that  by  "deep"  is  meant  the  <<w 
V.  6.  By  «  deep  *'  here  is  meant  the 
face  of  the  earth — ^upon  which  dark 
But  what  does  the  phrase  import? 
mean  (1.)  Nothing  more  than  a  m< 
tion  ?  or  (2  )  Something  more  thaj 
negation,  t^e.,  obstmctum.  Aoadi 
(a)  Nothing  more  than  a  mere  natura 
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tiottf  or  (5)  Sonsttiiiig  more  tiun  m  mere 
natBKil  ulwkMtiiiu,  ml,  %  Setenio  struggle  to 
nepeiid  the  DiTine  GreetiTe  procedure  ?  This 
Wags  op  ih»  sublle  fpeoalaftioii  as  to  whether 
had  fallen  preTionely  to  the  '*deep^'* 


What  were  aeae 

UaaoQiidedy  were  of  half  their  waters  drained. 
And  what  were  wildemeesea  ocean  beds ; 
And  moontain  raagea,  from  beneath  npheaTod, 
CQttf*  with  their  granite  peaks  primeval  plains, 
And  roee  snUime  into  the  water  floods. 
Floede  o^erAow'd  themselves   with    seas  of 


■witfaed  in  darimess  all  terrestrial 
tidngi^ 

Onoe  moie    nnfnmiahed— empty — void,  and 


Some  aathors  maintain  that  he  had,  and  that 
the  obstroetion  was  not  only  '*  natural,**  bat 
**  angelic" — we.,  that  Satan,  as  the  prince  of 
daxiuiesa,  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  gpreat 
development  of  Creative  Providence.  Others 
have  taken  up  the  view  that  the  temptation 
in  Eden  was  the  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  on 
Satan's  part.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  the 
obetmetion  was  only  **  natural " — darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Whichever  is  cor- 
rect, in  whole  or  in  part,  it  seems  clear  to  us 
that  the  ''darkness  has  a  double  reflection, 
backwards  and  forwards:  (1.)  Light  must 
ever  precede  ere  there  can  be  darkness ;  and 
(2.)  Darkness  must  ever  be  the  sbadofr  of 
eoming  light,  as  holding  it  baok.  And  two 
things  follow  upon  this: — 1.  It  sweeps  away 
entirely  the  whole  notion  that  the  'Might"  in 
V.  S  means  "  primal  origination.**  Did  light 
exist  pnvioua  to  the  Divine  fiat  in  v.  8  ?  It 
did ;  for  as  the  Prince  of  Light  existed  before 
the  prince  of  darkness,  so  did  the  natural 
light  before  the  natural  darkness.  2.  It  con- 
firms  the  view  that  between  vv.  1  and  2  there 
wae  » long  period  (or  series)  of  successive  eras 
<d  light  and  darktMSS,  ending  in  that  chaotic 
gloom  of  V.  2,  which  preceded  Qod*s  recreative 


Sofih  universal  chaos  reigned  without ; 
Within,  the  embryo  of  a  world. 

That  ehaotie  gloom  was  night,  figurative  of 
tiie  BOTBing  struggle  between  light  and  dark- 
Mie  now.  There  is  an  endless  strife  between 
monl  light  and  darkness.  The  armies  of 
light  and  darkness  are  contending  in  fierce 
flgbL  Darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  the  deep; 
bat  tlM  night — the  moral  night  — of  e^il 
is  far  spent  (Bom.  xiii).  The  triumph  of 
the  prinoe  of  darkness  and  his  phalanxes 
ol  BIB  is  near  its  cloee.  The  dawn  is 
■ear.  The  Divine  fiat  will  soon  be  heard: 
«*Lit  there  be  light;"  for  at  eventide  (U., 
oQg  dark  hour  before  the  dawn)  it  akall 
be  Ugeht  (Zeeh«  xiv.  7).  Darkness  overtakee 
not  that  daj,  for  there  shall  be  no  more  night 
(Ber.zsL);  botthe^Iiord  shall  be  the  Ever- 
Lifl^  (Isaiah  Ix.  19).  Between  the 
ollight  and  the  terrestrial 
•1b  ▼•  %t3bm»  auj  haTa.  been  eyelet  of  mil- 


Yiaasm  3,  4,  and  5. 

And  Ck)d  laid.  How  long  did  the  spirit 
brood  over  chaos?  When  did  Gk>d  say, 
"Let  there  be  light?**  Moses  does  not  teU 
us.  He  states  results,  not  processes.  He 
brings  the  thing  produced  into  close  proximity 
with  the  producing  cause.  The  instrumen- 
tality employed,  as  well  as  the  time  engaged, 
are  not  mentioned.  Man  is  not  forbidden  to 
enquire  concerning  these ;  but  Moses  did  not 
write  to  gratify  such  a  spirit.  He  wrote  to 
teach  that  itwas  at  the  bidding  of  the  Almighty 
that  Ught  dawntd — that  the  waters  retired 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  them — that  the 
vast  continents  and  mountain  chains  lifted 
their  heads — that  the  flowers  looked  forth  in 
beauty  in  the  valley ;  and  that  the  great  lights 
of  the  firmament  took  each  its  station  on  high, 
and  began  to  run  its  appointed  course  in  the 
heavens.  It  was  by  this  word — in  fine — that 
the  world  passed  through  all  its  various  stages 
of  progress  yrom  chctoa  to  the  wondrous  scene  of 
oraer  and  beauty  which  filled  the  eye  of  Adam; 
and  the  first  of  these  stages  of  progress  was 
the  call  to  light. 

"Let  there  be  light,"  said  Qod — and  forthwith 

light, 
Ethereal  first— of  tbingB^-quiotessence  pure— 
Sprang  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native 

east 
To  journey  the  airy  gloom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not ;  she  in  a  cloudv  tabernacle 
Sojourned  the  while  ^Milton']. 

All  Vatnre,  (says  a  thoughtful  mind)  is 
one  storehouse  of  parables  to  the  thoughtful 
mind.  Science,  even  when  most  careless,  can 
hardly  help  stumbling  on  some  of  them  in  its 
way.  But  the  more  carefully  we  weigh  its 
discourses,  the  richer  we  shall  find  them  to  be 
in  lessons  of  wisdom.  The  links  which  bind 
the  planets  to  their  sun  are  not  so  firm  as 
those  which  bind  the  outward  world  of  sense 
and  matter  to  the  higher  and  nobler  truths  of 
the  spiritual  world.  Nature  is  one  vast  mirror 
in  which  we  may  see  the  dim  refiection  of  a 
nobler  field  of  thought  than  the  conflict  of 
jarring  atoms,  or  integrels  of  atomic  force  can 
ever  supply.  We  need  first  to  gaze  downward 
that  presently  we  may  look  upward;  and  turn- 
ing (says  Birks)  from  the  shadows  to  the  sub- 
stance—from things  seen  and  temporal  to  the 
unseen  and  eternal — may  veil  our  faces  before 
the  mission  of  a  greatness  that  is  unsearchable 
and  a  goodness  that  is  unspeakable,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  may 
gaze  on  the  uncreated  light,  and  rejoice  with 
trembling  while  we  adore. 

Light!  There  is  more  than  sublimity  in 
these  words;  there  is  prophecy.  As  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  so  shall  it  be  once  again  before 
time  shall  close.  The  scene  here  is  a  predic- 
tive type — a  germinal  budding  (to  use  Bacon*s 
expression)  of  the  earth's  moral  regeneration 
in  a  future  age,  both  (1.)  as  to  the  order  in 
which  it  was  done,  and  (2.)  as  to  the  time  it 
ooonpied.  At  present  the  waters  of  super- 
stition lie  deep  on  the  faoe  of  the  eaxih 
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while  the  apirit  ha!i  been  moying  on  the  space 
of  those  waters— the  great  moral  ohaos  for 
6,000  years.  The  Divine  Yoioe  shall  again  be 
heard  saying,  **  Let  there  be  light ;"  and  the 
lightf  which  has  straggled  inefifectoally  with 
the  darkness  for  6,000  years,  shall  break  forth 
on  all  sides,  and  with  bonndless  brilliancy  and 
prevailing  power  dart  its  rays  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth,  so  that  the  magnificent  appeal  of 
the  seraphic  Isaiah  will  receive  its  full  con- 
gnmination :  Arise,  shine!  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  l^e  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  npon 
thee. 

Of  old, 
Messiah — ^riding  on  the  heavens  serene — 
Sent  forth  His  omnipresent  Spirit  to  brood 
Over  the  troubled  deep :  then  spake  aloud, 
"Let  there  be  light  r 

So  shall  it  as  certainly  be  when  the  reign 
of  grace  has  closed — when  the  brooding  of  the 
spirit — for  regenerative  purposes  has  ceased. 
The  Divine  Word  shall  send  forth  His  eternal 
fiat  over  the  moral  and  spiritual  chaos ;  and 
straightway  shall  at  His  command. 
Light  pierce  the  canopy  of  surging  clouds. 
And  shoot  its  penetrative  influence  through 
Their  masses.   Then  shall  the  broken  clouds 
Melt  into  colours  as  a  dream. 

Creation  !  Here  we  have : — 1.  The  Author ; 
2.  The  Order ;  8.  The  Purpose ;  and  4.  The 
Period  of  Creation!  In  all  times,  and  in 
every  heathen  land,  x>eople  have  had  their 
thoughts  and  dreams  about  the  way  in  which 
this  fair  world  and  yonder  bright  heavens 
came  to  be.  One  asserts  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, another  argues  that  they  originated  in 
chance;  and  both  of  these  rank  in  wisdom 
with  the  quaint  explanation  of  Topsy — that 
they  grew.  The  Bible  clears  up  all  obscurity 
by  declaring  that  whatever  wonders  Science 
may  reveal  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  simple 
truth  remains  that  Gk>d  created  all — not  at 
once,  but  gradually  and  progressively:  t.e., 
(1.)  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  perfect  forms 
of  being,  and  (2.)  during  unknown  and  inde- 
finite periods  of  time : — 

God  is  a  God  of  Order,  though  to  scan 

His  works  may  pose  the  feeble  powers  of  man. 

Nowhere  do  we  meet  with  conflicting  plans. 
All  is  created  in  the  order  of  progression. 
Throughout  all  Nature,  from  the  earliest  zoo- 
phyte and  seaweed  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  ta 
the  young  animals  and  plants  that  came  into 
existence  to-day — and  from  the  choice  gems 
that  were  produced  when  the  eartb  was  with- 
out form  and  void,  to  the  crystals  which  are 
now  forming — one  golden  chain  of  harmony 
links  all  together,  and  identifies  all  as  the 
work  of  the  same  Infinite  Mind.  As  Paley 
says:  *<We  never  find  traces  of  a  different 
creator,  or  the  direction  of  a  different  wilL 
All  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  ONE, 
more  so  than  appearances  in  the  most  finished 
machine  ofhwnan  construction ;  for — 
In  human  works — though  laboured  on  with 

pain, 
A  thonsand   movements   scarce   one  object 

gain: 
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In  God's,  one  single  eaa  its  end 
Tet  serves  to  second,  too^  some  < 

DarkneM  and  Light  I  flow  gi 
mystery!  And,  as  the  light  c« 
diamond  only  brings  out  its  beau 
light  of  Science  only  reveals  more 
the  mysterips  of  darkness  and  li 
prism  of  laCs  has  been  unusually  : 
discoveries.  The  pathway  in  whi 
took  the  first  main  step  has  bee 
anew,  and  secret  marvels  have  bee 
in  every  step  of  the  progress,  op 
wondrous  field  of  beauty  in  the 
quiry:  **Enowest  thou  the  pathwa; 
The  waves  of  light,  from  4,000  to  6 
inch — these  swift  undulations,  h 
millions  of  millions  in  one  second 
confound  the  mind.  The  beautifu 
of  tint  and  shade  deduced  from  the 
of  the  sunbeam — ^the  strange  fusioi 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  the  passagt 
netic  force  at  the  other — ^the  dark 
take  their  stations,  like  sentinels,  L 
of  UOHT  itself,  and  turn  in  other 
lines  of  double  brightness— all  sti; 
curiosity  of  Science,  while  they  disc 
of  mystery  in  the  Scripture  fiat : 
be  light ! " 
."  Let  there  be  light! "  0*er  heaven 

The  God,  Who  first  the  day-beaz 
Uttered  again  His  fiat  forth, 

And  shed  the  Gospers  light  abro 
And  like  the  dawn,  its  cheering  ra^ 

On  rich  and  poor  were  meant  to 
Inspiring  their  Redeemer's  praise, 

In  lowly  cot  and  lordly  hall. 

Light !  Biblical  criticism  and 
research  are  more  in  harmony  thi 
the  great  questions  and  problems  < 
It  is  McCosh  who  says  that  Scienc 
ligion  are  not  opposing  citadels,  frc 
fiance  on -each  other,  and  their  troop 
ing  armour  in  hostile  attitude.  T 
time  when  that  fratricidal  strife  wa 
in;  but,  happily,  a  change  has  ta 
Men  of  science  now  agree  with  He 
the  creation  of  the  world  is  a  subj< 
the  range  of  science ;  while  some  ai 
to  follow  Hugh  Miller,  when  he  sayi 
its  present  formation  is  beyond  t 
The  greater  number  readily  accept 
tion  of  Chalmers — ^that  Nature  is 
maid  of  Revelation,  and  that  it  is  h 
students  to  aid  her  in  washing  the 
feet  of  Revelation  as  she  struggl 
principles  of  atheism  and  sin.  A 
dents  of  Nature,  men  of  science,  w 
taining  that  the  truths  of  Revelat; 
inform  them  of  the  deductions  ol 
Science,  as  strongly  assert  (1.)  that 
of  Nature  teaches  not  the  truths  of  f 
though  (2.)  that  it  does  confirm  and 
those  truths.  This  is  especially  th< 
reference  to  Gren.  i.,  and  notably  of 
ments  as  to  "  UOHT.**  These  statei 
been  held  up  to  ridicule — ^have  be 
with  contempt — ^have  been  poundo 
scientiflo  mortar  meroilesaly — hava 
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into  the  crucible  of  human  intellect,  set  over 
a  fire  of  scientific  knowledge,  heated  seven- 
fold ;  'with  what  result  ?  The  account  as  to 
"  light '*  has  been  found  to  harmonize  in  every 
point  with  the  ascertained  deductions  of 
Natural  Science.  The  great  difficulty  was : 
**  How  could  light  be  before  the  sun  ?"  All 
perplexity  has  disappeared,  as  autumn  mists 
before^  the  glorious  orb  of  day.  Science  has 
difvovered  Uiat  light  is  not  conditioned  by 
perfected  luminous  bodies,  but  that  light 
bodies  are  conditions  of  a  preceding  luminous 
element :  i.e.,  that  light  could  exist  before  the 
son.  Did  it  so  exist  in  Gen.  i.  ? — Revelation 
alone  can  telL  Some  assert  (1.)  that  the  sun 
did  not  exist  till  the  fourth  day,  and  that  the 
light  sufficed  for  all  plants  previously  formed ; 
others  declare  (2.)  that  the  sun  did  exist,  but 
that  hitf  light  was  retarded  by  the  mists  and 
exhalations.  It  matters  not,  therefore,  whether 
that  light  (1.)  emanated  from  a  Ituninous  ele- 
ment— a  sea  of  subtle  and  elastic  ether — 

**  Immense,  imponderable,  luminous, 
\Miich— while  revealing  other  things — re- 
mains 
Itself  invisible,  impalpable. 
Pervading  space  ;*' 

ur  (2.)  undulated  from  a  luminous  body  ; 
whether  that  light  (1.)  was  independent  of 
the  sun,  or  (2.)  came  through  mists  from  the 
ran.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Uelxew  makes  a  definite  distinction  between 
the  light  of  the  first  and  that  of  the  fourth 
day,  from  which  distinction  it  is  not  unrea- 
lonable  to  infer  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  light  and  luminousness : 
i.e.,  that  luminaries  are  after  all  only  a  con- 
centration of  particles  of  light  previously 
existing  as  light. 


I  Ver.  8.  Look  above  you,  and 
in  the  over-arching  firmament  read  the  truth 
of  an  all-pervading  Providence.  "  Yon  sky," 
lays  Gill,  **  is  God*s  outspread  hand,  and  the 
flittering  stars  are  the  jewels  on  the  fingers  of 
the  Ahndghty."  Do  you  not  see  that  His 
band  doaes  round  you  on  all  sides  ?  you  can- 
B(Oi  go  where  universal  love  shines  not  t  As 
Liitber  remarked  :  "  I  was  at  my  window,  and 
mm  the  stars,  and  the  sky,  and  that  vast  and 
gkirioua  firmament  in  which  the  Lord  has 
l^aced  them.  I  coiUd  nowhere  discover  the 
cohimns  on  which  the  Master  has  supporteil 
His  immense  vault,  and  yet  the  heavens  did 
not  fall.  I  beheld  thick  clouds  hanging  above 
na  like  a  vast  sea,  and  I  could  perceive  neither 
groand  on  which  they  reposed,  nor  cords  by 
whidb  they  were  suspended,  and  yet  they  did 
not  frJl  upon  us.     Why  t    Because 

"  There  is  a  power, 
Unaeen,  that  rules  the  illimitable  Itrorld, 
TlMt  guldet  its  motion  from  the  brightest 


To  tha  IcMt  dnat  of  this  sin-tidnted  mould.** 

Thomion, 
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VountaixiB  I  Ver.  9.  Fancy  the  mountains 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  uniform  plane. 
Conceive  no  peaks  soaring  aloft  into  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow — no  declivities, 
leading  the  wanderer  in  a  few  hours  from 
Arctic  colds  to  the  genial  mildness  of  an 
Italian  sky.  Picture  no  precipitous  streams, 
whose  foaming  waters  as  they  botmd  along 
first  reflect  the  dark  pine  in  their  crystal 
mirror,  then  the  sturdy  oak,  then  the  noble 
chestnut,  or  the  graceful  laurel.  How  mono- 
tonous would  be  the  landscape  !  how  uniform 
the  character  of  organic  life  over  vast  tracts 
of  country,  where  new  vegetation — thanks  to 
the  perpetual  changes  of  elevation  and  aspect 
of  the  Boil-^is  seen  revelling  in  endless  multi- 
plicity of  forms.     But  what  if  earth 

"Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things 
therein. 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is 
thought" 

Land  and  Water!    Ver.  10.    The  actual 
distribution  of  sea  and  land  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
present  condition  of  organic  life.     As  Hartwig 
asserts,  if  the  ocean  were  considerably  smaller, 
or  if  Asia   and  America  were  concentrated 
within  the  tropics,  the  tides^the  oceanic  cur- 
rents— and  the  meteorological  phenomena,  on 
which  the    existence    of    the    vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  de|)end,  would  be  so  pro*  ^ 
foundly  modified,  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  man  coUld  have  existed.    It  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  could  never  have  risen  to 
a  high  degree  of  civilization.   But  now  nations, 
by  means  of  commerce  and  missionary  enter- 
prise, are  holding  communion  with  nations  and 
mutually  enriching  each  other  by  the  stores  of 
knowledge,  experience,  and  religious  education 
which    they    have    each    accumulated   apart! 
Christianity  is  rapidly  melting  the  separate 
nationalities  into  one  ;  but  the  fusion  of  these 
discordant  elements  into  one  glorious  harmony 
— pure  as  sunlight — inspiring  as  a  strain  of 
music — will  never  be  accomplished  until  the 
Son  of  God  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
to  set  His  throne  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea 
of  glass  mingled  with  fire — 

"  And  on  that  joyous  shore 
Our  lightened  hearts  shall  know       n 
The  life  of  long  ago  ; 
The  sorrow-burdened  past  shall  fade  for 
evermore." 

Flowers!  Ver.  11.  A  pleasant  writer 
tells  of  a  Texas  gentleman  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  an  unbeliever.  One  day  he  was 
walking  in  the  woods  reading  the  writings  of 
Plato.  He  came  to  where  the  great  writer 
Uses  the  great  phrase,  "  Geometrizing."  He 
thought  to  himself,  "  If  I  could  only  see  plan 
and  order  in  God's  works,  I  could  be  a  bdliever." 
Just  then  he  saw  a  little  "  Texas  star  "  at  his 
feet.  He  picked  it  up,  and  thoughtlessly  began 
to  count  its  petals.  He  found  there  were  five. 
He  counted  the  stamens,  and  there  were  fLV«& 
of  them.    He  counted  the  diviidoiui  at  t):^^  \m«a 
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of  the  flower,  and  there  were  five  of  them.  He 
then  Bet  about  multiplying  these  three  fives  to 
see  how  many  chances  there  were  of  a  flower 
being  brought  into  existence  without  the  aid  of 
mind,  and  having  in  it  these  three  fives.    The 
chances    against   it   were    one   himdred  and 
twenty-five  to  one.    He  thought  that  was  very 
strange.      He  examined  another  flower,   and 
found  it  the  same.    He  multiplied  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  by  itself  to  see  how  many 
chances  there  were  against  there  being  two 
flowers,  each  having  tiieee  exact  relations  of 
niunbers.      He  found  the  chances  against  it 
Were  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  one.     But  all  around  him  there  were 
multitudes  of  these  little  flowers ;   they  had 
been  growing  and  blooming  there  for  years. 
Now,  be  thought,  this  shows  the  order  of  in- 
telligence;  the  mind  that  has  ordained  it  is 
GrOD.    And  so  he  shut  up  his  book,  and  picked 
up  the  little  flower,  and  kissed  it,  and  ex- 
claimed,  "  Bloom  on,  little  flowers  ;  sing  on, 
little  birds ;  vou  have  a  God,  and  I  have  a 
God ;  the  G^d  that  made  these  little  flowers 
made  me." 

Your  voiceless  lips,  0   flowers,  are  living 

preachers  ; 
Each  cup  a  pulpit — every  leaf  a  book." 

— Longfellow. 

Flowers  I    Ver.  12.    Nothing  can  equal  the 
immense  variety  of  flowers — their  charming 
colours — or  their  delicious  fragrance.   Without 
the  flowers,  the  variety  of  perfumes  which  regale 
our  sense  of  smell  would  be  but  small ;  without 
them  its  faculties  of  enjoyment  would  not  have 
harmonized  with  the  outer  world.    Those  who 
have  studied  most  about  flowers  reckon  that 
there  are  about  80,000  different  kinds  already 
Imown.    An  English  gentleman,  who  was  tra- 
velling in  Persia  lately,  says  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  was  invited  into  the  garden  to  breakfast, 
where  the  flowers  were  so  numerouis  that  a 
great  pile  of  rose-leaves  was  heaped  up  for  a 
table  before  each  guest.    A  carpet  was  laid 
over  each  pile.    Cleopatra,  the  beautiful  but 
profligate  queen  of  Egypt,  made  a  very  poor 
use  of  the  flowers  which  God  in  His  goodness 
has  caused  to  grow  for  our  pleasiure,  when  she 
wanted  to  give  a  splendid  feast  to  Antony,  the 
great    Boman    general,    she    procured    roses 
enough  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  large  dining 
hall  three  feet  thick  all  over  ;  mats  were  then 
spread  over  the  floor,  and  the  guests  sat  down 
to  feast.    This  was  a  pitiful  return  to  Him 
who  has 

"Mantled  the  green  earth  with  flowers, 
Linking  our  hearts  to  nature  !" — Hemant. 

Nature  I  Ver.  12.  When  we  see  a  cottage 
with  honeysuckle  and  roses  twined  roimd  its 
porch,  and  bright  flowers  trained  in  its  windows 
and  growing  in  its  little  garden  plot  in  front, 
it  is  a  sign  to  us,  says  one,  that  the  evils  of 
poverty  are  unknown  in  that  home — that  the 
Inmat^  are  raised  above  the  fear  of  want — and 
that,  having  the  necessary  food  and  raiment  pro- 
vided for  them,  the  head  of  the  home  is  at  leisure 
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and  liberty  to  devote  his  care  to  the  simpl 
sures  of  natural  life.  And  so,  when  we  see 
great  house — this  earth  of  oura— bright  i 
growing  in  every  window  and  doorwa; 
associated  with  all  the  uses  of  domestic  ecc 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  circumBtanc< 
proof  that  the  great  Householder  attend 
to  the  lower  and  to  the  higher  wants  • 
family.  In  other  words,  if  God  has  pr 
the  superfluities  of  nature — i.e.,  flowers 
a  pledge  and  guarantee  that  He  will  i 
the  things  which  are  neceseaiy — that,  i 
food  and  raiment  shall  not  be  wanting. 

**  Heart,  that  cannot,  for  cares  that  pree 

Sing  with  the  bird,  or  thy  Maker  blee 

As  the  flowers  may,  blooming  sweet 

With  never  an  eye  but  God's  to  gre 

Their  beauty  and  freshness,  learn  to  t 

Lift  thy  thought  from  the  earthy  dual 

Flower-lessons  I    Ver.  13.    An  old 

lived  in  a  cottage,  and  had  long  been  c« 

to  her  bed  with  sickness.     Near  her  1 

little  girl,  whose  mother  was  very  po< 

liad  little  to  give  to  her  stricken  nei( 

The  maiden  had  a  geranium  which  soi 

had  given  to  her.     It  grew  in  a  flower 

the  window  ;   and  when  it  bore  flowei 

mother  and  daughter  found  sweet  plea 

watching  their  bloom  developing.     Th 

girl  plucked  the  nicest  of  these  blossot 

carried  it  to  the  sick  woman,  who  was  1; 

her  bed,  suffering  great  pain.    In  the  afl 

a  lady  called,  and  observed  the  beautifi 

uium  flower  in  an  old  broken  tumble 

little  stand  by  the  old  woman^s  bed. 

flower  makes  me  think  what  a  wonderi 

we  have  ;  and  if  a  flower  like  this  is 

little  for  Him  to  make  and  take  care  c 

sure  He  will  not  forget  a  poor  creati 

me."    During  the  great  Manchester 

famine  some  years  ago  there  was  much  ( 

and  many  were  in  a  state  of  starvation. 

them  was  an  aged  couple,  who  sold  eve 

that  could  be  turned  into  bread.     The 

not,  however,  sell  a  beautiful  flower 

they  had  in  a  flower-pot ;  so  that  they 

an  empty  room,  with  only  this  gem  of 

"  That  flower  has  been  such  a  comfort 

all  our  trouble ;  for  when  we  look  at  it  i 

after  morning,  it  seems  to  preach  to  uf 

time,  and  to  tell  us  of  trust  in  God. 

God  sent  them 

"  To  comfort  man — to  whisper  hope. 
Where'er  his  faith  is  dim  ; 
For  He  wlio  careth  for  the  flowers 
Will  care  much  more  for  him."— 

Ck)d  in  Nature!    Ver.  14,    The 
declare  the  glory  of  God.     But  not  the 
ONLY.      There  are  many  sources  wh< 
may  derive  some  faint  glimpse  of  thi 
glory.    Yet  we  must  be  inside  to  see 
Standing    within    a    cathedral,    and 
through  its  stained  and  figured  wind 
tcarcU  the  light,  we    behold  the  for 
colours  by  the  light.      Standing  outs 
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S^nng  at  the  same  windowB,  we  see  nothing 
but  -blurred  and  indiBtinct  enamelling.  And 
lo  we  moat  stand  within  the  temple-pile  of 
nature  if  we  would  see  the  glaring  hues  of 
divine  glory,  especially  in  the  outburstings  of 
noontide  splendour,  in  the  silent  pomp  of  the 
noiselev  night,  in  the  moon  walking  in  her 
brightnev  like  some  fair  spirit  wading  through 
the  opposing  clouds  of  adversity  in  the  starry 
garden  of  the  firmament,  those  flowers  of  the 
sky  bodding  with  hopes  of  immortality.  Thus 
worshipinng  reTerently  within  nature's  cathe- 
dral, we  see  that 
**  The  heavens  are  a  point  from  the  pen  of  His 

perfection  ; 
The  world  is  a  rosebud  from  the  bower  of  His 

beauty ; 
The  sun  is 'a  spark  from  the  light   of  His 

wudom." — Sir  Wm.  Jones. 


!    Ver.  15.    Dr.  Hayes,  the  arctic  ex- 
plorer, graphically  describes  the  return  of  the 
son  after  an  absence  of   long  cold  months. 
For  several  days    the    golden  flush   deepens 
until  the  burning  forehead  of  the  "King  of 
DaT  **  rises  above  the  horizon  to  circle  round 
it  half  the  year.     The  inexpressible  delight 
with  which  Uie  morning  glory  is  hailed  almost 
makes  one  cesse  to  wonder  that  the  sun  has 
had  devout  worshippers. — 
^  Most  glorious  orb  !  thou  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  revealed  ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  Uie  Almighty, 
Which  Maddened,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the 


Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  poured 
niemselves  in  orisons.'* — Byron, 

Sub  and  Xoon !     Ver.  15.    We  consider 
the  son  the  type  of  Christ,  and  the  moon  as 
the  type  of  the  Church.    It  is  remarkable  that 
at  the  crucifixion  the  sun  was  obscured,  and 
the  moon  was  at  the  fulL    But  though  she  has 
suffered  many  an  eclipse,  yet  like  the  moon 
the  Church  of  Christ  emerges  from  them  all  by 
keeping  on  her  path  of  obedience  : — 
**  Ajod  still  that  light  upon  the  world 
Its  guiding  splendour  throws  ; 
Bright  in  the  opening  hours  of  life, 
But  bri^ter  at  its  cioae.**—Peabody, 


\l  Ver.  16.  The  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spliit  upon  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  beoi  likened  to  that  of  the  moon 
upon  oar  earth.  The  return  of  the  tide  twice 
evety  di^  is  owing  to  the  attractive  influence 
whidi  tM  moon  exerts  upon  our  world,  and 
«spaeianyapon  its  great  movable  fluid  the 
oeean.    VfThat  a  mysterioui 


^       iouspageof  nature  does 

^Mt  open,  when  we  thus  behold  ourselves 
linked  as  it  were  with  a  distant  world  by  an 
isTkible  diain  figun  that  wonderful  power  by 
wlddb  the  life  of  the  Church  and  her  true 
■iisnliiis  is  lu^  wtoUon,  purity  and  hdUneu! 
WsQ  BU^  that  moon  be  called  the  "Queen  of 


«  Who^  from  her  maiden  face 

te  doiidy  locks^  looks  meekly  iortb, 


And  with  her  virgin  stars  walks  in  the  heavens, 
Walks  nightly  there,  conversing  as  she  walks 
Of  purity,  and  holincssy  and  God,** — PoUok. 

StarUght.  Ver,  16.  Those  bright  and 
beautiful  stars  are  witnesses  for  God.  They  tell 
us  that  He  is — that  He  is  very  great  and  good. 
This  was  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  man 
of  God  in  the  olden  time,  when  he  sang  how 
the  heavens  proclaim  the  glory  of  God.  Not 
many  years  ago,  during  Uie  terrible  French 
Revolution,  when  godless  men  murdered  their 
king  and  princes  in  France,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  obliterate  all  trace  of  Grod.  Bibles  were 
burnt,  churches  were  shut  up,  sabbaths  were 
aboliidied,  and  Christians  were  cruelly  slain. 
One  of  these  revolutionists  accosted  a  pious 
coimtiyman  with  the  jaunty  assurance  that  ho 
was  going  to  pull  down  the  '*  village  church'* 
in  oi^er  tiiat  there  ''might  be  nothing  left  to  re- 
mind you  of  God  or  religion."  To  this  the  pious 
peasant  responded,  "Then  you  will  have  to 
blot  out  the  stars,  which  are  older  than  our 
church  tower,  much  higher  up  in  the  sky — 
beyond  your  reach.'*  Yes,  it  is  not  the  un- 
wearied sun  only  which  displays  the  Creator's 
power,  it  is  not  the  man  only  which  publishes 
to  every  land  the  work  of  an  Almighty  hand; 
but — 

"  All  the  stars  that  round  her  bum, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole** 

— Addison. 

Stmlifirht!      Ver.   17.      There   is    a  good 
story  told  about  a  certain  missionary  and  the 
sun.    He  was  talking  one  day  with  a  heathen 
man,  who  said  : — "  I  go  to  the  place  where 
you  worship,  but  I  never  see  your  God."    The 
missionary,  stepping  out  of  the  house  into  the 
open  air,  bathed  in  the  brilliant  beauty  of  the 
noontide  sun,  pointed  up  to  it,  and  said  to  the 
enquirer,  "  Look  at  yonder  sun.**     The  man 
tried  to  look  but  instantly  turned  away  his 
face,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  ex- 
churning,  "  It  blinds  me.**     And  the  man  of 
God  quickly  responded  by  telling  him  that  yon 
sun  was  but  one  of  the  numerous  retinue  of  his 
God,  and  stationed  merely  on  the  outside  of 
God's  palace.    "  If  you  cannot  bear  to  look  at 
one  of  His  servants,  how  can  you  expect  to 
see  the  master  of  that  servant — ^the  great  God 
who  made  him.** 

**  God  spake,  and  on  the  new-dressed  earth 
Soft  sndled  Uie  glowing  sun. 
Then  full  of  joy  he  sprung  aloft, 
His  heavenly  course  to  run." — 

Krumacher, 

Bnn-Bide  I  Ver.  18.  The  sun  is  Hke  the 
father  of  a  family  with  his  children  gathered 
round  him.  A  good  father  always  governs  hw 
children  weU  ;  and  the bettertheyaregoverned, 

the  happier  and  more  useful  they  will  oe.    V^J 
sun  is  luoh  a  father— governing  weU  \iiOtft  dJl- 
ferent  worlds  which   are  like  c&^dxea  «k\>o\\X 
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him.  He  keeps  them  all  in  the  places  which 
God  wants  them  to  be  in,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  sees  that  they  are  all  going  round — each  in 
his  own  path,  just  as  G-od  wants  them  to  do. 
This  power  he  enjoys  from  God.  Through 
Him 

''  His  beams  the  sea-girt  earth  array, 
King  of  the  sky,  and  father  of  the  day." 

— Logan. 

San-Gk>od  I  Ver.  18.  The  sun  is  the  foun- 
tain of  light  to  this  lower  world.  Day  by  day 
it  rises  on  us  with  its  gladdening  beams.  All 
nature  seems  to  own  its  influence,  both  for  light, 
heat,  faithfulness,  and  beauty.  Christ  is,  says 
Trower,  to  the  moral  world,  what  the  sun  is 
to  the  natural  world — the  source  of  life  and 
loveliness,  health  and  happiness.  He  rises 
with  healing  in  E[is  wings — scatters  the  mists 
of  ignorance  and  sin — calls  forth  the  fruits  of 
righteousness — and  arrays  them  in  splendour, 
outrivalling  the  brilliant  beams  of  the  rainbow. 
And  as  the  natural  sun  retains  his  strength  un- 
dimmed  though  ages  have  rolled  past,  so  the 
Divine  Sun  remains  at  His  sacred,  high, 
eternal  noon.     And 

'*  As  the  sun 
Doth  spread  his  radiance  through  the  fields  of 

air, 
And  kindle  in  revolving  stars  his  blaze, 
He  pours  upon  their  hearts  the  splendour  of 

His  myhy—Upham. 

Koonliffhtl  Ver.  18.  All  the  beauty  of 
the  moon  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  glory  oi 
the  sun.  She  has  no  light  of  her  own,  and 
shines  only  by  reflecting  or  giving  away  the 
light  which  she  receives  from  the  dazzling  orb 
of  day.  When  a  piece  of  looking-glass  is  lield 
in  the  sunshine,  it  causes  a  bright  light  to 
dance  about  on  the  opposite  wall.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  moon  does ;  she  catches  tlie 
beams  of  light  which  it  receives  from  the  sun, 
and  throws  them  down.  The  moon  hangs  in 
the  sky,  and  becomes  as  much  like  the  sun  as 
it  can  by  reflecting  the  light  which  that  orl) 
gives  it ;  just  so  when  we  become  Christians, 
we  not  only  learn  to  love  Jesus,  but  try  to  l>e 
like  Him.  And  when  we  do  this  we  are  re- 
flecting the  light  that  Jesus  gives  us  ;  just  as 
the  moon,  the  queen  of  the  midnight  horn:,  and 
for  ever  beautiful,  softly  and  silently  pours 

"  Her  chastened  radiance  on  the  scene  l)elow  ; 
And  hill,  and  dale,  and  tower 
Drink  the  pure  flood  of  light.'* — NteU, 

Two  Suns!  Ver.  19.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and 
that  in  the  sky — that,  whereas  the  latter  by  his 
presence  eclipses  all  his  satellite-attendants,  the 
Former,  though  radiant  with  a  much  brighter 
splendour,  will  hy  His  pretence  impart  glory  to 
His  saints.  AVhen  Christ,  who  is  omr  Life, 
shall  appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with 
Him  in  gloiy.  So  that  the  saints  are  not  like 
stars  which  the  sunshine  obscures  and  makes 
to  disappear  ;  but  they  are,  as  Boyle  defines  it, 
like  poUshed  silver,  or  those  vaster  balls  of 
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burnished  brass  upon  the  cathedral  dome  which 
shine  the  more  they  are  shone  upon,  and  which 
derive  their  glittering  brightnefls  from  the  sun's 
refulgent  beams 

**  Made  hereby  apter  to  reoave 
Perfection  from  the  Suu*s  most  potent  ray." 

Animal  Lite!  Ver.  20.  There  is  a  mean- 
ing in  these  words  which  is  seldom  noticed : 
for  innimierable  millions  of  animalculsB  are 
found  in  water.  Eminent  naturalists  have  dis- 
covered no  less  than  30,000  in  a  single  drop. 
How  inconceivably  small,  remarks  Professor 
Green,  must  each  be  ;  and  yet  each  a  perfect 
animal — furnished  with  the  whole  apparatus  of 
bones,  muscles,  nerves,  lungs,  etc.  What  a 
proof  is  this  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God! 
If  we  pluck  a  flower  from  the  garden  on  which 
rests  the  glistening  dewdrop ;  if  we  sink  our 
finger  in  a  pond,  and  then  examine  with  a 
microscope,  we  shall  find  worlds  living  and 
moving  in  its  drops  ;  if  we  sail  on  the  ocean  at 
midnight,  our  vessel  may  be  enveloped  in  a 
flame  of  bright  phosphorescent  light,  and  gleam- 
ing with  a  greenish  lustre — attributable  to  tiie 
presence  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  animals 
floating  on  the  waves  : — 

"  ITlash'd  the  dipt  oars,  and,  sparkling  with  the 
stroke. 
Around    the    waves   phosphoric  brightness 
broke." — Byron, 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin  paints  in  vivid  colours  the 
magnificent  spectacle  presented  by  the  sea, 
while  sailing  in  the  latitudes  of  Cape  Horn  on 
a  dark  night.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of 
duubt  that  many  of  the  inferior  marine  animals 
possess  the  faculty  of  secreting  a  luminous 
matter.  And  when  we  consider  Uieir  countless 
numbers,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  magnifi- 
cent eflects  produced  by  such  tiny  creatures, 
whose 

"  Vivid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night, 
A  blooming  splendour  give.** — Scoit, 

Birds !  Ver.  21.  A  UtUe  bird  aUghted  at 
sunset  on  the  bough  of  a  pear  tree  that  grew 
in  Luther's  garden.  Luther  looked  upon  it, 
and  said,  "  That  little  bird  covers  its  head  with 
its  wings,  and  will  sleep  there,  so  still  and  fear- 
less, though  ovep  it  are  the  infinite  starry 
spaces,  and  the  great  blue  depths  of  immensity ; 
yet  it  fears  not ;  it  is  at  home  ;  the  God  that 
made  it,  too,  is  there." 

"  There  sitteth  a  dove  so  white  and  fair, 
All  on  the  lily  spray. 
And  she  Usteneth  when  to  oiu*  Saviour  dear 
The  little  children  pray."^i?r€»i«*. 

Creatures  of  Gkxl!  Ver.  24.  One  day  a 
boy  was  tormenting  a  kitten,  whereupon  his 
little  sister — with  her  eyes  suffused  in  tears — 
exclaimed,  ^*  Oh  !  do  not  hurt  what  is  OwTi 
kitten."  That  word  of  the  little  girl  was  not 
lost ;  for  a  word  fitly  spoken — i.e.,  a  word  set 
on  wheels — how  good  it  is.  The  boy  ceased  to 
torment  God's  creature,  but  he  could  not  leave 
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off  thinVing  abont  what  his  sister  had  said. 
The  next  day,  on  his  way  to  school,  be  met  one 
of  his  companions  most  mischievously  beating 
a  poor,  half -starred  dog  :  "  Don't  do  that  to 
God*s  creature."  The  boy  looked  ashamed, 
and  tried  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  the 
dog  had  stolen  his  dinner.  But  a  poor  drunkard 
pawing  heard  the  expression,  and  said  within 
himself,  "I,  too,  am  (jrod*s  creature  ;  I  will 
arise,  and  go  to  my  Father."  All  are  then 
God's  creatures  ! 

"  Here  on  the  hills  He  feeds  His  herds, 
His  flocks  on  yonder  plains  ; 
His  praise  is  warbled  by  the  birds ; 
Oh  !  could  wc  catch  their  strains.** 

— Montgomtry, 


All  Thinss!  Ver.  25.  Some  men  have 
the  power  of  attending  to  several  things  at 
once.  Xapoleon  the  Great  had  the  power  of 
keeping  six  men  engaged  in  writing  letters  for 
him  at  the  same  time,  and  this  was  thought  a 
wonderful  feat.  It  was  remarkable,  and  very 
few  men  could  do  it ;  but  it  was  nothing  to 
what  God  does  every  day.  Great  and  mar- 
veUoms  are  Thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty. 
Htf  keeps  all  things  in  life  : 

"  Lord,  thou  art  great !     In  Nature's  every 
form ; 
Greater  in  none,  simply  most  great  in  all ; 
In  fears  and  terrors,  sunshine,  smile  and 
storm. 
And  all  that  stirs  the  heart,  is  felt  Thy 
call— SftVW. 


Ver.   25.      There    is    a    beautiful 

propriety  in  the  Bible  commencing  with  the 

dtstion  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.    The 

soooont  of  this  magnificent  scene  serves  as  a 

portico  to  the  august  Temple  of  Truth.     It  is 

t  kind  of  outer  court,  and  the  wonders  which 

^  here  behold  prepare  us   for  the  glories 

^luch  beautify  the  inner  temple.     But  in  the 

Wds  of  Bloaes  this  theme,  mighty  as  it  is,  is 

<>nly  the  introduction  to  others  s^  mightier. 

He  does  not  detain  us  in  the  outer  court,  but 

l<idi  OS  straight  to  the  gates  of  the  Temple. 

%  the  Divine  Word  the  world  passed  through 

*D  its  various  stages  in  its  progress  from  chaos 

^  the  wondrous  scene  of  order  and  beauty, 

viieo,  in  v.  25,  God  saw  that  it  was  gooil. 

"How  in    the    household,"  writes    Beecher, 

"ve  garments    quilted    and    wrought,    and 

<^tirioiisly  embroidered,  and  the  soft^t  things 

Ukl  askie,  and  the  cradle  prepared  to  greet 

Uie  little  pilgrim  of  love  when  it  comes  from 

dirtant  regions,  we  know  not  whence  !    Crea- 

tioB  was  God's  cradle  for  Adam— curiously 

cured  and  deoormte<l,  flower-strewn  and  star- 

enrtained."    As  li>filton  says  :  '*  There  wanted 

yet  tlie  mastcr^work,  the  end  of  all  yet  done  : 

•0  God  took 


haadfok  of  the  dust,  and  moulded  it 
WHUn  Hk  plastic  hands  until  it  grew 
loto  an  iBiage  like  His  own,  \Ske  ouiv, 


Of  perfect  symmetry,  divinely  fair. 

But  lifeless,  till  He  stoop'd  and  breathed 

therein 
The  breath  of  life." 


Temple-Kan  I  Ver.  26.  It  has  been  care- 
fully noted  that  our  Lord  was  the  first  who 
applied  to  the  human  bodv  a  term  previously 
employed  to  denote  a  building  consecrated  to 
God.  His  example  was  followed  by  St  Paul, 
with  whom  the  expression  was  a  familiar  and 
favourite  one.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  thiH 
symbolism  fell  into  abeyance  during  all  the 
Christian  centuries.  Tlie  body  was  treatcil 
with  neglect  or  contempt.  It  was  regarded  an 
the  drag  and  prison  house  of  the  soul ;  so  that 
even  Trench  writes  : — 

**  Plumage  which  man  shatters  in  his  rage. 
And  with  his  prison  doth  vain  war  engage. 

We  represent  it  as  the  cause  of  all  the  moral 
failures  and  intellectual  weaknesses  of  mankind. 
By  the  ascetic  it  has  been  mortified  and 
tortured  in  every  way.  By  the  philosopher  it 
has  been  ignored,  so  that  Sir  William  Hamilton 
inscribed  in  golden  letters  upon  the  wall  of  his 
class-room  the  singular  sentiment :  *'  In  man 
there's  nothing  great  but  mind."  It  is  true 
that  man's  body  was  formed  out  of  the  dust, 
and  that  thus  it  is  the  same  as  the  forms  of  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  creations.  As 
Oken  says,  the  whole  animal  world  is  repeated 
and  represented  in  man,  the  animal  kingdom 
is  man  broken  up  into  fragments.  But  human 
nature  is  not,  Uierefore,  to  l)e  despised ;  for 
though  the  human  body  takes  all  nature  into 
ity  it  does  so  to  make  it  a  temple  for  the 
worship  and  service  of  God.  And  that  God 
designed  such  a  view  of  the  human  frame  is 
evident  from  the  fact  of  the  incarnation.  Jesus 
entered  the  human  body  and  purifieil  it  of  his 
indwelling,  making  it  a  palace  for  the  divine 
glory  and  a  shrine  for  the  divine  worship. 


Man's  Spirit  I     Ver.  27.    As  a  missionary 
in  India  was  catechizing  the  children  of  his 
school,  a  Brahmin  interrupted  him  by  saying 
that  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  si)irit  of  God 
were  one.     In  order  to  show  him  the  absurdity 
of   such  a  declaration,  the   missionary  calle<l 
upon  the  boys  to  refute  it  by  stating  the  differ- 
ence between   the  spirit   of   man   and   Go<1. 
They  readily,  so  Arvine  says,  gave  the  follow- 
ing answers  : — The  spirit  of  man  is  created ; 
God  is  its  creator.     The  spirit  of  man  is  full 
of  sin ;  God  is  a  pure  spirit.     The  spirit  of  man 
is  subject  to  grief ;  God  is  incapable  of  suffer- 
ing.   Therefore,  they  can  never  be  one.    And 
yet  the  spirit  of  the  one  dwells  in  the  spirit 
of  the  other.     This  is  a  great  mystery  :— 

"  And  when  the  dread  enigma  presseth  sore. 
Thy  patient  voice  saith  :  *  Watch  with  me 
one  hour ; ' 
As  sinks  the  moaning  river  in  the  sea, 
In  aHver  peace,  so  sinks  my  son!  \n  TbeeJ* 

*^^  '  Hove. 
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Kan !  Yer.  27.  Ab  the  ancients  kept  their 
temples  pure  and  undefiled,  so  we  should  pre- 
serve our  "bodies**  free  from  all  unholy  words 
'  and  actions.  In  some  of  the  heathen  temples, 
the  Vestals  cherished  a  flame  on  their  altar 
perpetually.  So  should  we  maintain  the  flame 
of  truth  on  the  altars  of  our  hearts.  Within 
their  temple  walls  were  their  helpless  deities, 
and  there  thronged  the  myriads  of  votaries  to 
pay  homage  and  worship.  We  should  worship 
the  Father,  and  cultivate  the  companionship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  bodies. 

Apex!  Yer.  29.  As  Agassiz  points  out,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  manifest  progress  in 
the  succession  of  beings  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  progress  consists  in  an  increasing 
similarity  to  the  living  fauna,  and  among  the 
vertebrates,  especially  in  their  increasing  re- 
semblance to  man.  But  this  connection  is 
not  the  consequence  of  a  direct  lineage  between 
the  fauna  of  different  ages.  The  link  by  which 
creation  is  connected  is  of  a  high  and  imma- 
terial nattire  ;  and  their  connection  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  view  of  the  Creator  Himself, 
whose  aim  in  forming  the  earth  was  to  intro- 
duce man  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe. 
Man  is  the  end  towards  which  all  the  animal 
creation  has  tended  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  first  Palfeozoic  fishes.  When  all  was 
complete — 

"  A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed ; 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast. 
For  empire  formed,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest." 

Grid. 

Divine  Gifts!  Yer.  29.  As  the  artist 
delights  in  exercising  his  talent  in  depicting 
the  landscape — as  the  poet  finds  pleasure  in 
creating,  out  of  human  experiences  and  the 
bright  scenes  of  nature,  a  new  world  of  beauty 
and  passion,  so  God — the  Great  Artist  and 
Poet— -delights  in  the  scenes  and  objects  of 
nature,  in  the  formation  of  which  He  has 
exercised  His  Divine  skill  and  power ;  and 
to  this  Divine  feeling  the  Son  of  Gk>d  gave 
frequent  expression.  He  revealed  to  us  His 
own  most  perfect  understanding  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beauty  of  nature — ^how  God  re- 
garded the  creation  which  He  had  pronounced 
to  be  very  good.  But  they  were  formed  for 
man'8  special  enjo3mient.  The  great  whole 
world — to  use  the  figiure  of  an  eminent  writer 
— is  decked  with  beauty  for  man's  pleasure. 
Beautiful  is  the  lily-work  that  forms  the 
capitals  of  its  stony  and  massive  pillars  ;  rich 
is  the  flowerage  that  adorns  its  barge-laden 
streams,  which  bear  up  and  along  the  works 
of  life.  Everything  that  is  useful  to  man  has 
some  bright  and  beautiful  thing  connected 
with  it,  which,  like  the  settling  of  a  brilliant 
butterfly  upon  the  open  page  of  a  dreary  tome, 
or  the  falling  of  a  rosy  gleam  upon  some 
homely  task,  seems  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
this  verse  is  true — 

Oiur  cup  runneth  over,  our  life  is  so  bright, 
'  So  brimming  with  mercy  and  love, 
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It  seems  just  a  springtime  of  aunahli 
light, 
Blest  foretastes  of  better  above." 

God!  Yer.  81.  His  works  prodai 
being,  power,  wisdom,  goodness.  Some 
ago  there  was  a  Grennan  prince,  a  good 
tian  man,  who  lived  in  a  fine  old  castle 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  had  a  son,  wl 
beloved  by  all  around  for  his  princely  v: 
and  on  one  occasion,  while  he  was  abseo 
home,  a  French  gentleman  became  the 
man's  guest.  TioB  visitor  did  not  be^ 
Grod,  and  never  tiiought  of  trusting  t< 
for  anything.  One  day,  when  the  ban 
his  Mend  were  conversing,  he  said  son 
which  grieved  the  baron  very  muoh,  a 
him  to  exclaim :  '*  Are  you  not  a£r 
offend  God  by  speaking  in  such  a  way  V 
the  Frenchman  replied  that  he  had  nevi 
God,  knew  nothing  of  Him,  cared  nothi 
Him.  His  host  remained  silent,  and  r< 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  afforded  ] 
shewing  to  his  guest  the  fallacy  of  his  i 
ing.  So  the  next  morning  he  conduct 
doubter  around  his  castle  and  grounds 
many  beauties.  Amongst  other  thii 
showed  him  some  very  beautiful  pi 
wliich  the  visitor  admired,  and  of  whi 
prince  said :  "  These  are  my  son's." 
garden  had  been  chastely  and  magnif 
laid  out  by  his  son.  The  cottages 
village,  all  neatly  and  substantially  bui 
been  designed  by  his  son.  When  the  j 
man  had  seen  all,  he  exclaimed :  ''  ^ 
happy  man  you  must  be  to  have  such  a 
but  iJie  prince  abruptly  enquired  how  h< 
that  he  had  so  good  a  son  ?  "  By  his  v 
was  the  response.  "But  you  have  nc 
him."  "  No  ;  but  I  know  him  very  w 
cause  I  judge  of  him  by  his  works." 
works  teach  us : 

"  And  every  wild  and  hidden  dell. 
Where  human  footsteps  never  trod, 
Is  wafting  songs  of  joy  which  tell 
The  praises  of  their  Maker — God  I 

Creation  Good!  Yer.  81.  Did  tha 
ness  which  Jehovah  saw  evidence  itself 
joy  of  universal  adoration  ?  For  after 
there  not  joy  in  every  aspect  of  I^ 
Could  Adam  not  see  it ;  could  Jehova 
self  not  see  this  joy  of  goodness  in  the 
of  virgin  morning,  in  the  sombre  grey  oj 
of  clouds,  in  the  solemn  pomp  and  maj 
night  ?  Was  it  not  visible  in  the  chast 
of  the  crystal,  the  waving  outlines  of 
hiUs,  the  minute  petals  of  the  fringed 
or  the  overhanging  form  of  Eden's  mys 
glades  f  Could  Jehovah  not  say  ii 
deeper  grandeur,  sense,  and  force,  than 

"  What  throbbings  of  dee] 
Pulsate  through  all  I  see  ;  from  the  f 
Whose  unctuous  sheath  is  glittering 

moon. 
Up  through  the  83rstem  of  created  thi 
Even  to  the  flaming  ranks  of  seraphii 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ckitical  Notes. — 2.  Bested]  "Kept  sabbatli,"  i.e.  "observed  a  sacred,  fetitive  quiet."    A 
good  worker  does  his  work  well,  aud  leaves  off  when  he  has  done.     The  very  cro^\ll  of  his 
work  is  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  it  when  complete.     Such  is  God's  rest ;  and  hence  Ho  gra- 
donsly  seeks  for  intelligent  companionship  therein  :  Heb.  iii.-iv.     8.  Created  and  xnade]  "Made 
creatively,  i.«.,  perh.  by  making  it  anew  out  of  chaos  *'  j(Dav.).    4.  Generations]  Heb.  "  bii-ths"= 
**birth-fact«,"  "birth-stages  "="gene8is  :"  Sept,  "This  is  the  book  of  the  genesis,"  &c.   Lord  God] 
Heb.  Jehovah  Elohim.     The  correct  pronunciation  of  J.  is  prob.  Yahweh  ;  formed  of  the  3 
ring.  maa.  imperf.  Hiphil,  of  hawahf  "to  be,"  or  rather  "to  become,"  "to  come  to  pass;"  and 
tboefore  meaning,  "  He  causes  to  become,"  "  He  brings  to  pass ; "  **  The  Fulfiller."    This  ex- 
planation (1.)  altogether  removes  the  difficulty  from  Ex.  vi.,  since  God  was  known  to  Ab.,  Is., 
and  Ja^  rather  as  I^bomtber  than  as  Fulfilleb  ;  (2.)  puts  a  most  pertinent  force  into  the  name 
as  Israel's  encouragement  to  leave  Eg.  for  Canaan,  Ex.  iii. ;   (3.)  invests  innumerable  passages 
with  a  most  striking  beauty,  t.g.,  Ps.  xxiii  1,  "J. — the  Fulfiller— is  my  Shepherd  :  I  shall  not 
want ;  **  (4.)  provides  for  the  occasional  application  of  the  name  to  the  Messiah,  as  in  Is.  xL  10, 11, 
cL  John  X.,  Is.  vi.  cf.  John  xii.  41 ;  and  (5.)  by  bringing  out  the  gracious  covenant  power  of  this 
name,  famishes  some  clue  to  the  reason  (or  feeling)  leading  to  its  omission  in  some  cases  (as  in  ch. 
iii  1-5,  Job  iiL-xxxvii.,  Ps.  xix.  1-6,  cxix.  15)  and  its  insertion  in  others  (Gen.  ii.  and  foL,  Job.  i.-ii. 
xxxviiL-xlii  Ps.  xix.  7-14).    To  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  opening  of  Gren.,  how  natural  that  in 
the  first  sec.  (L  1 — ii.  3)  the  name  Elohim  should  suffice,  but  that  when  man  is  to  stand  out  in 
his  moral  relation  to  his  Creator,  in  sec.  second  (ii  4,  etc.),  Jehovah  Elohim  should  be  employeil. 
And  sorely  it  speaks  a  volume  that  neither  the  serpent,  nor  the  woman  imder  the  shadow  of 
entertained  temptation,  should  care  to  utter  a  name  so  replete  with  grace  and  love.    The  name 
J.  occurs  about  7,500  times  in  O.  T.    7.  Breath]  Heb.  nethamdht  nearly =ruarA,  spirit  (cf.  EccL 
xii  7),  occurs  only  in  ch.  vii.  22,  Deut.  xx.  16,  Jos.  x.  40,  xi.  11,  14,  2  Sam.  xxii  16,  1  Ki  xv. 
19,  xviL  17,  Job  iv.  9,  xxvi.  4,  xxvii  3,  xxxii  8,  xxxiii.  4,  xxxiv.  14,  xxxvii  10,  Ps.  xviii.  15, 
d  6,  Is.  ii  22,  xxx.  83,  xlii  5,  Ivii  16,  Dan.  x.  17.     The  study  of  these  will  richly  repay.    TAfst] 
Hebw  ckagginif  prop,  "lives,"  or  still  better,  "living  ones,"  hence,  by  abstraction  "the  con- 
dition peccdiar  to  Uving  ones  "  =  "  life."    Cf.  on  Elohim  ch.  i.  1.    The  use  of  the  Heb.  pL  as 
an  abstract  has  received  too  little  notice  (Ges.  Gr.  §  108,  2.  a. ;  Ewald,  Gr.  §  179).    liivinff 
Bool]  That  is,  soul  became  the  characteristic  of  his  being.     Hence  he  is  denominated  from  that 
vk  is  prominent  in  him  ;  as  the  glorified  Christ  is  called  "a  life-giving  spirit "  (1  Cor.  xv.  45), 
vithont  making  him  all  spirit  or  destroying  the  distinction  between  body  and  spirit.     Soul 
fives,  spirit  makes  alive  :  this  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture.    Our  present  body  is  a  psychical 
body,  oar  future  b.  will  be  a  pneumatical  b.    Little  by  little  we  may  hope  to  buud  up  a  "bibliail 
{vy^dlogy ;"  i.e.,  if  we  are  willing  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  just  as  truth  may  demand. 
Ci  C.  N.  on  ch.  i  20.    14.  East  of  Aaeyria]  So  Ges.  and  Dav.    Lit,  "  before  A."  wli.  to  a 
writer  in  PaL  is  =  west  (Fiirst).    17.  Surely  die]  Heb.  **  die,  die  shalt  thou ;  "  as  in  ver.  16 
"eat,  eat  shalt  thou,"  iii  16,  **  increase,  increase  wfll  I :" — "a  frequent  and  quite  pecidiar  idiom 
for  the  indication  of  emphasis  "  (Ewald).      Dying  thou  shalt  die  "  is  misleading,  has  in  fact 
milled  many  into  groundless  subtleties.    18.  Help  meet]  Prob.  "according  to  his  front"  (Dav.) 
w  "  corresponding  to  him  "  (Ges.,  Ffirst,  Dav.).    19.  To  see  what  He  would  call  them]  Or  : 
"that  he  [Adam]  might  see  what  he  should  call  them."    Either  rendering  is  valid.    21.  Deep 
lisep]  Sept  exUui8  =  "  trance."    £&  Thia]  An  exclamation  of  joyful  satisfaction.     Prob.  no 
Sag.  trans,  can  give  out  the  striking  threefold  repetition  of  the  feminine  pronoun  zotk :  "  This 
tfan.) — vow — is  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  :  this  (fem.)  shall  be  called  Woman  ; 
^>«cuBe  oat  of  Bian  was  she  taken — this  (fem. )"    Woman]  Heb.  ,tthah,  fem.  of  i  ith.    Man]  Heb. 
•ek:  perh.  a  prim,  word  (Ges.  Dav.) ;  but  more  probably  =  strong  (Ftlrst,  Dav.) : — to  be  dis- 
^iipiriied  from  9AdkSm  ("  Adam,"  "man")  as  Lat.  vir  from  Aomo,  and  Gr.  ancr  from  anthrojwt, 
^  dirtinctipp,  with  the  idioms  growing  out  of  it,  will  be  found  worth  constant  attention. 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.— Ver  set  1—8 

The  Divine  Sabbath. 

Hie  IKvine  Artificer  with  iutelligence  and  delight  completes  liis  work.  lu 
tbe  cahn  majesty  of  His  repose  He  contemplates  it.  What  a  scene  must  have 
fvead  before  his  eye  !  The  created  minds  who  could  comprehend  but  a  part, 
5<mld  be  overwheuned  at  the  splendour,  variety,  and  order.  How  perfect  must 
it  have  shone  forth  before  the  Divine  eye  that  saw  all  arrangements,  and  knew 
tile  relations  of  the  universe !  As  none  but  He  could  paint  such  a  picture,  so 
He  must  have  been  alone  in  his  delight.    This  was  God's  Sabbath.  See  in  it : — 

I.  &•  Ittnat  eompletioii  of  His  creatiye  work.    ''  The  heavens  and  t\ie 
eirth  were  finished  and  all  the  host  of  them. "    The  Bible  teaches  that  creatioiv 
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ended  with  the  sixth  day's  work.  As  it  was  itself  a  series  of  separate,  distinct 
acts,  so  in  itself  the  series  was  complete.  According  to  this  cosmogony  there 
were  no  further  creations.  Lidividtials  may  be  horn  and  die.  According  to  the 
laws  impressed  upon  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  worlds  there  may  be  the 
development  of  the  individual  from  the  parent,  but  it  will  be  after  the  parent's 
kind.  Races  and  species  may  die,  become  extinct ;  but,  if  so,  they  go  to  a  grave 
whence  there  is  no  resurrection.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  underl3ring  the 
wordsoftheancientrecordjitcertainlyisnotdevelopmentofspecies,  either  by  natural 
or  any  other  selection.  Science  and  Bible  are  not  opposed,  but  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  present  day's  theory  is  not  that  of  the  Scriptures.  This  fact  is  in  harmony 
with  : — 1.  The  disclosures  of  science  in  its  history  of  the  eartKs  crust.  The 
evidence,  as  yet,  is  beyond  comparison  in  favour  of  no  resurrection  of  an  extinct 
species,  nor  post-Adamic  creation  of  a  new  species.  2.  The  history  of  the  world 
as  the  record  of  moral  and  religious  special  acts  on  the  part  of  God,  Human 
history  is  not  that  of  a  physical  world.  Events  since  the  creation  have  ethical 
meaning.  The  theatre  for  the  great  drama  of  human  life  was  completed  in 
creation.  Since  that  God's  action  has  been  the  working  out  of  the  successive 
scenes.  3.  The  brief  references  in  the  other  sacred  writings  to  the  physical  activity 
of  the  Creator,  He  is  not  represented  as  creative,  but  as  destrojdng,  and 
purifying  by  fire.  Thus  we  find  corroborative  evidence  that  Divine  interference 
in  the  physical  world  is  not  in  the  fonn  of  creation. 

II.  The  Divine  contemplation  of  His  creative  work.  At  the  close  of  His 
work  all  things  paas  before  the  eye  of  God.  Everything  was  now  complete. 
Everything  was  in  subordination.  Everything  was  ready  for  the  highei*  and 
more  glorious  exercise  of  the  divine  activity  in  providence  and  grace.  All  was 
prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  probation,  by  which  the  last  created  of  the  world 
was  to  be  tried,  disciplined,  and  perfected.  We  may  learn  here  : — 1.  Evil  has 
no  natural  place  in  the  universe.  2.  Matter  is  not  necessarily  hostile  to  God, 
The  Bible,  in  this  picture  of  Divine  contemplation,  cuts  away  the  ground  from 
certain  forms  of  false  religion  and  philosophy.  Divine  life  is  not  the  destruction 
of  matter,  nor  the  rising  out  of  the  region  of  the  sensuous  ;  but  so  restoring  the 
harmony,  that  God  may  again  look  upon  the  world,  and  say  it  is  "  very  good." 

3.  The  present  condition  of  things,  so  changed  from  that  which  God  first  looked 
upon,  must  be  tfie  result  of  some  catastrophe. 

in.  The  Divine  Best  after  His  Creative  Work.  The  rest  began  when  the 
work  was  done.  The  contemplation  was  a  part  of  the  Sabbatic  blessedness. 
The  Sabbath  :  1.  It  teas  a  season  of  rest.  It  does  not  imply  that  there  was 
weariness,  but  cessation  from  creative  activitj'.  2.  The  rest  was  blessed  by  God, 
As  He  saw  His  work  good,  so  He  saw  His  rest  good.  3.  There  was  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  similar  blessed  rest  for  His  creatures.  "  He  sanctified  the  seventh 
day."  It  is  not  for  us  to  discuss  the  relations  of  God  to  labour  and  repose; 
The  fact  may  be  beyond  our  comprehension.  It  has  lessons  for  us  : — 1.  There 
is  a  place  and  time  for  rest.  2.  The  condition  on  which  rest  may  be  claimed  is 
that  men  work.  3.  This  rest  should  be  Iiappy.  Much  of  the  modem  idea  of  a 
Sabbath  is  not  that  which  God  would  say  was  blessed.  The  Sabbath  is  not  a 
time  of  gloom.  4.  This  rest  should  be  religious.  5.  This  rest  is  unlimited  to 
any  particular  portion  of  the  race,    (Homilist.) 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEBSES. 

Verses  1—3.     The  Sabbath  :— 1.  A  The  Sabbath  :  —  1.    Its  antiquity, 

day  of  rest.    2.  A  day  for  contempla-  2.  Its  utility.     3.  Its  prophecy, 

tion.     3.  A  day  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  finished  Creation : — 1.  Should 

4.  A  day  Divinely  set  apart  for  the  attract  our  attention.  2.  Should  ex- 
moral  good  of  man,  cite  our  admiration.    3.  Should  evoke 
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oar  praise.  4.  Should  lead  us  to 
God. 

Tlie  "  kast "  of  them : — 1 .  As  an  army 
Creation  is  large.  2.  It  is  orderly. 
3  It  is  independent.  4.  It  is  trium- 
phant. 5.  It  is  well  commanded. 
6.  Let  no  man  be  found  in  conflict 
with  its  laws. 

Were  finished : — 1.  The  work  of 
God  is  proj^ressive.  2.  Concentrated. 
3.  IVodnctiyeofresult  4.  Completive. 
5.  Learn  to  finish  the  good  works  we 
commence^  to  bring  them  to  perfec- 
tion. 

The  Sabbath : — 1.  Just  in  its  com- 
mand. 2.  Beneficial  in  its  results. 
3.  Imperative  in  its  delegation. 

Though  God  ceased  from  His  works 
of  creation,  He  ceaseth  not  from  His 
work  of  Providence. 

The  worship  of  Qod  ought  to  be 
man's  first  care. 

God  desires  His  Sabbath  to  be  sanc- 
tified : — 1.  By  secret  communion.    2. 


By  study  of  the  Scriptures.  3.  By  pub- 
lic worship. 

The  law  of  the  Sabbath  :— 1.  Bene- 
ficial.    2.  Universal.    3.  Perpetual. 

Rest : — 1.  Not  indolence.  2.  Not 
culpable.  3.  It  should  be  contempla- 
tive. 4.  It  should  be  sacred.  5.  It  is 
Divinely  warranted. 

Absolute  and  perfect  is  the  frame  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  it  cometh  out  of 
the  hand  of  God. 

Jehovah  hath  His  hosts  in  heaven 
and  earth,  many  and  mighty. 

Grod's  hosts  should  keep  order  in 
every  part,  and  be  subject  to  their  Lord. 

The  seventh  day  bringeth  God's  per- 
fect work  to  the  well-being  of  creation. 

The  seventh  day  is  God's  creature. 

God  rested  from  creation  of  kinds, 
not  from  propagation  and  providence.^ 

Beasons  for  the  Sabbath : — 1.  God's 
rest.  2.  God's  blessing.  3.  God's 
contemplation.  4.  God's  sanctifica- 
tion. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PAJUORAPH.^Verm  4—7. 

The  World  Without  a  Man. 

TIm  text  sQggesU  three  thoughts :— L  Hie  world*!  iadependeney  of  man.    The  terraqueous 

gkb^  emboeomed  in  thoee  wonderful  heavens,  and  fiUed  with  every  species  of  vegeUble  and 

vimal  Ufe,  existed  before  man  appeared.    1.  lie  world  can  do  without  htm.    The  heavens  would 

U  as  bright^  the  earth  as  beautirul,  the  waves  of  the  t>cean  as  sublime,  the  song  of  the  birds  as 

••est ;  were  man  no  more.    2.  He  cannot  do  without  the  world.    He  needs  its  bright  skies,  and 

ftswiog  riven,  and  productive  soil,  &c     He  is  the  most  dependent  of  aU  creatures.     The  text 

iMsts :— IL  The  world's  ixieompletenoii  without  man.    Without  man  the  world  would  be  a 

■ehool  without  a  pupil,  a  theatre  without  a  spectator,  a  mansion  without  a  resident,  a  temple 

vHhoot  a  worshipper.    Learn  from  this  subject :— -1.  The  leuon  of  adoring  gratitude  to  the  Creator. 

Aden  Him  for  the  fact,  the  ci^Mkbilities,  and  the  sphere  of  your  existence.  2.  The  leeeon  of  profound 

AiHMli^.    The  world  can  do  without  thee,  my  brother  ;  has  done  without  thee  ;  and  will  do 

viOost  thee.    The  text  suggests  :— UL  The  world*s  claims  upo^  man.    "  The  earth  He  hath 

fn  to  the  children  of  men.*'  The  nature  of  this  gift  proclaims  the  obligation  of  the  receiver. 
t%e  iforU  iijaied  with  material  ireaturu ;  develop  and  toe  them,  2.  The  world  if  fertile  with 
vtrsflnsoiw;  mierpret  and  apply  them,  8.  The  world  ie  filed  wUh  the  pretence  of  Qod;  walk 
nmmOy  [fftmOid}. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

preserve  them  without  it.  Tliis  should 
make  man  :— 1.  Thankful,  as  it  gives 
him  employment.  2.  Humble,  as  it 
gives  him  to  feel  his  dependence. 
3.  Hopeful,  as  fruit  will  reward  his 
diligence. 

The  labour  of  man  :— 1.  Should  be 
obedient  to  God's  command.  2.  De- 
pendent upon  God's  blessing.  8. 1?ta- 
auctive  ofmnenl  good. 
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Verses  4 — 6.  Not  only  the  mercies 
of  God  in  general,  but  each  particular 
gift  must  he  recognized  as  &om  Him. 
There  can  be  no  rain  on  the  earth 
onleas  God  send  it.    It  is  by  rain  firom 

Heaven  that  all  the  herbs  and  plants 

grow  and  are  nourished. 
Though  God  be  pleased  to  make  use 

of  man's  labour  in  producing  the  firuits 

of  the  earth ;  yet  lie  can  increaBe  and 
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God  has  a  variety  of  means  to 
accomplish  His  will : — 1.  The  rain. 
2.  The  mist.  3.  He  is  rich  in  re- 
sources. 

The  world  without  a  man : — 1.  To 
admire  \\&  beauty.  2.  To  praise  its 
Creator.  3.  To  cultivate  its  produce. 
4.  To  complete  its  design. 

God  can  preserve  His  creatures  with- 
out ordinary  means. 

Verse  7.  The  Humility  and  Dig- 
nity OF  Man. 

*'  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground''  I.  Then  man 
ought  not  to  indulge  a  spirit  of  pride. 
Man's  body  was  formed  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  A  remembrance  of  this 
fact  ought  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  genuine 
humility  within  the  heart  of  the  race. 
It  should  keep  men  from  pride  in 
reference  to  their  renowned  ancestry, 
their  apparel,  or  their  wealth. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground*'  II.  Then  man 
oup^ht  not  to  indulge  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  God,  1.  Became  they  are  the 
workmanship  of  His  hands.  God  has 
made  us;  we  are  His  workmanship. 
Shall  we  then  contend  with  our  Maker, 
the  finite  with  the  Infinite  ?  Rather 
it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  cultivate  a 
loving,  prayerful  spirit,  than  to  provoke 
Him  oy  impenitence  and  sin.  We  are 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  are  there- 
fore unequal  to  contend  with  that  Being 
who  has  all  the  armies  of  heaven  at  His 
command. 

"And  tlie  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground*"  III.  Then 
man  should  remember  His  mortality. 
As  man  was  taken  from  the  dust,  so 
certainly  will  he  return  to  it  before 
lonff.  Dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return,  will  be  spoken  at 
the  grave  of  the  world.  Our  bodies 
are  daily  sinking  into  their  original 
elements.  Teach  me  the  measure  of 
my  da)rs,  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I 
am.  This  should  be  our  constant 
prayer.  Here,  then,  we  have  presented 
one  aspect  of  the  being  of  man  ;  take 
another  :— 

"And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
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breach  of  life;  and  man  became  a  livittg 
soul,"  I.  Then  man  is  something  more 
tiian  physical  organiiation,  Man  is 
not  merely  dust,  not  merely  body ;  he 
is  also  a  living  soul.  His  bodily  organ- 
ization is  not  the  seat  of  thought,  emo- 
tion, volition,  and  immortality ;  these 
are  evoked  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty.  From  this  text  we  learn  that 
the  soul  of  man  was  not  generated 
>vith,  but  that  it  was  subsequently  in- 
breathed by  God  into,  his  body.  We 
cannot  admit  the  teaching  of  some, 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  part  of  (jod ; 
tliis  is  little  better  than  blasphemy.  It 
is  only  a  Divine  gift.  The  ^ft  is 
priceless.  It  is  responsible. 
^  "And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  lining 
soul."  II.  Then  man  should  cultiyate 
a  moral  character,  pursue  employ- 
ments, and  anticipate  a  destiny  com- 
mensurate with  this  Divine  inspiration. 
Men  gifted  with  immortal  souls  should 
endeavour  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  their  Author  and  Giver,  to  make 
them  pure  as  He  is  pure,  and  benevolent 
as  He  is  benevolent ;  they  should 
never  be  degraded  by  sin.  Our  souls 
ought  to  live  in  communion  with 
God.  They  ought  to  be  employed  in 
the  grandest  pursuits  of  the  universe. 
They  ought  to  anticipate  a  heavenly 
destiny,  where  their  powers  will  be 
unfettered,  their  happiness  complete, 
and  their  devotion  eternal. 

However  base  the  matter  of  man's 
body,  God  hath  formed  it  into  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work  : — 1.  Let  Us  praise 
God  for  our  bodies.  2.  Let  us  use 
them  to  His  glory.  3.  Let  us  not 
defile  them  by  sin.  4.  Let  us  await 
their  transformation. 

The  soul  of  man,  by  which  he  lives, 
,  comes  immediately  from   God.     1.  A 
gift  Divine.     2.  Valuable.    3.  Respon- 
sible. 

The  life  of  man  consisting  in  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  body  hath 
but  a  weak  foundation. 

Life : — 1.  Rich  in  its  source.  2. 
Weak  in  its  channel.  3.  Eminent  in 
its  degree.  Noble  in  its  capabilities. 
5.  Immortal  in  its  continuance. 


HOMILETW  COMMENTARY:  GENESIS.  chap.  i. 

MAIN  HOMILETICS   OF   THE  PARA  GRAPH, ^Verui  8-17. 

The  Garden  of  Eden. 

There  lias  been  inucli  speculation  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  but 
in  vain,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  its  site.  All  vestage  of  it  was  probably 
swept  away  by  the  deluge.     This,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  in  comparison  with 
the  liigher  and  more  solemn  moral  truths  with  which  this  garden  stands  connected. 
In  these  the  world  is  interested,  in  them  it  finds  its  most  difficult  problems,,  and 
the  only  explanation  of  its  present  condition.     I.    In  this  garden  proYlBion  was 
made  for  the  happiness  of  man.   This  is  evident  from  the  description  of  the 
garden  found  in  these  verses.     1.  The  aarden  was  beautiful.    There  was  planted 
in  it  "  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  tlie  sight."    Beautiful  scenery  does  much 
to  enhance  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  man  :  in  order  to  gaze  upon  it  men 
will  travel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     By  all  that  was  lovely  and  inspiring  in 
material  nature,  Adam  was  daily  surrounded.     2.  The  garden  was  fruitful. 
'*  And  good  for  food."    Hence  with  the  beautiful  in  nature,  there  was  blended 
all  that  would  be  needful  to  supply  the  temporal  requirements  of  man.     The 
material  beauty  by  which  he  was  surrounded  was  only  indicative  of  the  plenty 
that  everywhere  presented  itself  for  his  service.      3.    The  garden  was  ivell 
watered,  "  and  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ;  and  from  thence 
it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four  heads."    Thus  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  this  garden.     T/ie  teaching  of  this  garden  is,  that  God 
intended  man  to  enjoy  a  happy  life.     He  did  not  design  that  man  should  be 
shut  up  in  a  cloister,  but  that  he  should  wander  amid  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
nature  ;  He  did  not  design  that  man  should  lead  a  melancholy  and  sad  life,  but 
that  be  should  be  jubilant,  and  that  his  joy  should  be  inspired  by  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  morally  good.     In  this  happy  picture  of  primeval  life  we  have 
God's  ideal  of  life,  a  pattern  for  our  own.    II.  In  diis  garden  provision  was 
made  for  the  daily  occupation  of  man.     ''  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man, 
&nd  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."     1.  Work  is 
the  law  of  mans  being.    Work  is  a  divine  ordination.     God  put  Adam  to  it. 
He  was  the  first  Employer  of  labour.     Man's  ideal  of  life  is  to  have  nothing  to 
do,  to  be  "  indepenaent"  as  it  is  called.     Work  is  compatible  with  the  most 
ideal  existence.    It  is  a  token  of  dignity ;  a  willingness  to  perform  it,  is  a 
vestige  of  the  former  splendour  of  our  being.     People  tell  us  that  work  is  the 
result  of  the  fall.    This  is  not  true.     Man  worked  oefore  he  fell,  but  free  from 
htigue  or  pain.     The  element  of  pain  which  has  been  infused  into  work,  that  is 
the  result  of  the  fall.     Man  must  work.     He  is  prompted  to  it  by  natural 
infitincts.     He  is  cheered  in  it  by  happy  results.     He  is  rewarded  after  it  by  an 
tmroving  conscience.     Tl)  Man's  work  should  be  practical.    Adam  was  to  dress 
the  garden.     It  is  man  s  work  to  develop,  and  make  God's  universe  as  pro- 
ductive as  possible.     Some  men  spend  their  lives  in  speculation  ;  it  would  be 
fiff  better  if  they  would  employ  them  in  digging.    Aim  to  be  practical  in  your- 
toil    The  world  needs  practical  workers.     The  world  is  full  of  men  who  want 
to  be  great  workers,  and  they  would  be,  if  they  would  only  undertake  little 
tasks.     (2)  Man*s  work  should  be  healtl^ful.    There  is  no  employment  more 
healthy  than  that  of  husbandry.     It  enables  a  man  to  get  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
It  will  make  him  stalwart.     It  would  be  much  better  for  the  health  of  the 
^orld  if  less  men  were  engaged   in  ofiices,  and  more  in  the  broad  fields. 
(3)  Mans  work  should  be  taken  as  Jrom  God.     "  And  the  Lord  God  took  the 
num,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden."     This  will  dignify  work.     It  will 
ioiqxure  the  worker.     It  will  attain  the  full  meaning  of  service.     A  man  who 
lets  God  put  him  to  his  trade,  is  likely  to  be  successful.    S.    Work  is  %h% 
hen^ictum  of  man's  being.    Work  makas  men  happy.     Indolence  ia  nuaQTy. 
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If  all  the  artizans  of  our  country  were  freed  from  their  employment  to-morrow, 
it  would  not  increase  their  joy  ;  to  what  would  they  turn  their  attention  ? 
Work  is  the  truest  blessing  we  have.  It  occupies  our  time.  It  keei)s  from 
mischief.  It  supplies  our  "temporal  wants.  It  enriches  society.  It  wins  the 
approval  of  God.  III.  In  this  garden  provision  was  made  for  fhe  spiritual 
ooedience  of  man.  1.  God  gave  man  a  command  to  obey,  Adam  was  not 
entirely  to  do  as  he  liked  in  this  garden,  one  restriction  was  made  known  to  him. 
He  was  to  be  none  the  less  happy.  He  was  to  be  none  the  less  free.  He  was 
to  be  the  more  obedient  to  mat  Being  who  had  so  kindly  ordered  his  cir- 
cumstances. Man  is  not  to  do  as  he  likes  in  this  world.  God  places  him  under 
moral  restrictions,  which  are  for  his  welfare,  but  which  he  has  the  ability  to  set 
aside.  There  are  certain  trees  in  the  world,  of  whose  fruit  we  are  not  to  eat 
But  these  restrictions  are  not  irksome  or  unreasonable,  they  refer  only  to  one 
tree  in  all  the  great  garden  of  life.  Let  us  attend  to  the  regulation  which  the 
gospel  puts  upon  our  use  of  the  creatures  by  which  we  are  every  day  surrounded. 
2.  God  annexed  a  penalty  in  the  case  of  disobedience,  (1)  The  penalty  was 
clearly  made  known,  (2)  It  was  certain  in  its  infliction,  (3)  It  was  terrible 
in  its  resnlt, 

SUGGESTIVE   COMMENTS   ON  THE    VERSES, 

The  Two  Paradises.-  Gen.  xxii.  8  ;  Rev.  ii.  2. 


VeneS.  I.  Compare  the  Plaoea.  The  second 
ii  superior  to  the  first.  1.  In  respect  to  its 
elements.  What  was  dust  in  the  first  paradise 
was  gold  in  the  second.  2.  Of  its  exitiit. 
The  first  paradise  was  the  comer  of  a  small 
planet ;  the  second  is  a  universe  of  glory. in 
which  nations  dwell,  and  whose  Umits  angels 
know  not.    3.  Of  its  beaaty. 

II.  Compare  the  Inhahltantt.  of  the  two 
paradises.  The  inhabitants  of  the  second  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  first.  1.  In  phytical 
nature.  2.  In  employment.  The  employment 
of  heaven  wiU  relate  to  beings  rather  than  to 
things.  The  sphere  of  activity  will  be  more 
amongst  souls  than  flowers.  WiU  call  into 
exercise  loftier  faculties ;  wiU  tend  more  to 
the  glory  of  God.  3.  In  rank,  4.  In  fne- 
dom.  5.  In  security.  Adam  was  lia\>le  to 
temptation  and  evil.  In  the  second  paradise 
is  immunity  from  peril  6.  In  vision  of  God. 
In  the  first  paradise  God  walked  amid  the 
trees  of  the  garden.  Adam  realizes  the  over- 
shadowing Presence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
second  puudise  shall  enjoy  tliat  Presence  more 
perfectly.  (1.)  Vision  brighter.  (2.)  Constant. 
iPulpit  Analyst.] 

A  garden : — 1.  Its  plantation.  2.  Its 
situation.     3.  Its  occupation. 

Verse  9.  As  God  gives  us  all  things 
freely,  so  He  takes  special  notice  of  all 
that  He  bestows  upon  us. 

Every  plant  grows  where,  and  in 
what  manner  God  appoints  it. 

God's  bounty  abounds  unto  men, 
not  only  to  the  supply  of  their  want, 
but  also  for  their  delight. 

It  is  usual  with  God  to  mix  delight 
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and  pleasure  with  usefulness  and  profit 
in  all  his  blessings. 

God's  commandments  ought  to  be 
full  in  view  of  His  people. 

It  is  usual  with  God  to  teach  His 
children  by  things  of  common  use. 

Verses  10 — 15.  God's  blessings  are 
in  every  way  complete  and  perfect. 

Springs  and  rivers  of  waters  are  not 
amongst  the  least  of  God's  blessings. 

Every  son  of  Adam  is  bound  to  some 
employment : — 1.  Necessary  to  mutual 
subsistence.  2.  The  creatures  of  the 
world  are  not  serviceable  without  toil. 
3.  To  occupy  time.  4.  To  employ  our 
faculties. 

Our  daily  calling — 1.  Undertaken 
by  a  Divine  warrant.  2.  Pursued  with 
cheerfulness  and  fidelity.  3.  Guided 
by  God's  word.  4.  Seeking  the  good 
of  the  community.  5.  Abiding  mere 
till  God  shall  discbarge  us. 

Duty  and  not  gain  should  be  the 
ground  of  our  daily  calling. 

Man's  emplo3rment  ought  to  be  in 
those  places  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Very  rich  in  earthly  treasure  was 
the  habitation  of  innocency. 

Verses  16, 17. — ^Eden:  or  God's  voice 
to  man  on  entering  his  earthly  sphere 
of  life. 


nOStlLETIC  COMMENTARY:  OEySSlS. 


I.  That  maa'i  MitUj  vkm  «f  Uk  U  (nr.  n  Thit  rtrm  tmT  ■■!  mliil  lilwiiimiii 

■likid  with  THt  nd  mud  Mnitag*.    "Of  to  b«  umI  under  e«rUin  Unae  nfalatimu. 

■TBcytree."    There  kre  nuDf  bMS  of  jdeaanrs  "  But  of  the  tree." 

fur  man  in  this  life.     I.  Tlien  it  tkt  tai$aliiiiial  1.  Uii  rtgataliant  art  praptr.      2.  tfit  rqpi. 

trn.    Hatenal  tutoie  with  it!  million  tnaoohca  ^lou    ore  fticroZ.     3.    ifu    rcTvIattaiH   arc 

ia  >  tne    >n   thickly    chntered    with    fniit.  nrtdful. 

i.  Ttimittliti»tfliatialtn£.     Life  is  crowded  _,   _.    ...     _,  ,  .,        , .,         „_, 

with  iie«.  e^ry  f oni.  of  life  ombodiee  them,  ,,^-^^\,  ^^^^''l^J^^^  i^?' 

eT«7«^trt«ithem.    2.TI^Uthc>«M  ^*'"»  ^  "^.^"^.  "P"'^.  "J^    T^ 

Iret    4.  Here  i.  rie  rrf.j«w  (rtt.    Thi»giTei  "halt  nirely  die.      To  duobjy  (.od  u  un,  Md 

it   beMty  mnd  worth  to  ilL    Wh»t    a    riuh  ""^  »»S~  of  Bin  ie  doUh.     Disobedience  to 

ganlen  U  our  ovtUy  life.  Qod  will  jwaduoa  death— {//uwVuf.J 

MAIX   ffOMILETlCS   OF   THE   PlRAaRAPH.^Vtrtt*  13—25. 

Thb  Ceeatios  of  Womas.' 

L  Wmasn  was  brought  to  mail  in  order  tbat  sha  might  reliere  Us  Mlltade 
by  intalligent  oomp&nionsMp.— "  And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  i&  not  good  that  tho 
m&u  should  be  ivloue."  When  we  thus  state  that  man  was  lonely  we  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  world  in  which  he  lived  was  a  desolate  waste,  but  simply  that 
it  was  destitute  of  proper  companioaship  for  him.  The  beasts  of  the  field  wero 
created,  and  were  divinely  presented  to  Adam  that  he  might  recogiiiie  them, 
that  he  might  name  them,  that  tliey  might  awaken  his  intellectual  euergios, 
and  tliat  their  deitarturc  might  awaken  withiit  him  the  thought  of  loneliness. 
But  the  brutes  are  not  companions  for  man,  the^  cannot  enter  into  the  high 
e^joyinents  of  his  intellectual  life,  nor  can  they  join  him  in  his  devotional 
moods.  He  is  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  abyss ;  he  is  their  lord,  they 
are  ouknovingly  his  serY&nts.  Then  if  man  could  not  &ud  a  companion  in  the 
earth  beneath,  could  he  not  in  the  heaven  above  ?  Was  not  God  his  companion 
and  Mend.  God  was  his  frequent  visitant,  but  notliing  more.  The  finite  mind 
of  Adam  could  not  have  found  the  rest  it  needed  in  tlie  infinite  problem  and 
fraence  of  God.  Aa  in  the  case  of  the  brutes,  Adam  was  too  much  tlicir 
snperior  to  find  in  tJiem  compajiionship.  So  the  Divine  Being  was  too  much 
mperior  to  Adam  for  the  terrestrial  companionship  he  neGoed.  In  order  to 
tnie  aiid  happy  companionship  there  must  bo  a  fair  equality  of  intellectual 
pomr,  of  moral  sympathy,  and  a  real  community  of  daily  life,  existing  between 
the  partif^  Hence  there  was  a  deep  necessity,  in  order  to  relieve  the  loneliness 
of  Adam,  that  another  human  being  should  be  created  to  keep  him  constant 
iny.    Man  to^Iay  can  have  no  idea  of  the  loneliness  of  Adam,  as  ho 

L J  -_i  :^._  i.p_      II.  —  .1  .^  firiitman.     He  stood  in  a  great  silence. 

express  the  deep  feeling  of  Ins  hoart. 

crowded.     Instead  of  solitude,  there  are 

uproar.     Instead  of  loneliueas,  there  are 

the  truant  attention  of  man.     And  this 

to  ttiti  number  and  strength  of  man's 

It  is  iiiDve  likel}[  to  develop  both.    It 

It  may  lie  likewise  mora  conducive  to 

1  i.'ur.se,  ii^  it  often  is  a  blessing. 

that  she  might  be  hii  helpmeet  In  the 

1  lnlli-miH't  for  him,"     Adam  needed  a 

Ihiliial    l/iiaJcingt.      When    Adam    was 

ii-,  iviiich  would  be  very  crude,  more 

till!  conviction.     His  mind  would  need 

iveloiiment:  instigated  by  curioeity, 

raid'      ''^- 


tning  of  the  tilings  around,  they  would  togett^ 
*  noiyerse.    'i'hus  their  miDOB  vooVd  ergau^, 
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and  with  this  expansion  they  woiild  attain  mental  sjonpathy,  throufi^h  being 
unitedly  employed  in  the  same  research.  Thejr  would  have  common  kernes  of 
thought  and  conversation.  Wives  should  aid  and  encourage  the  mental 
development  of  their  husbands,  together  they  should  inquire  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe,  and  they  would  find  glad  employment  in  so  doing,  healthful 
exercise  as  well  as  definite  result.  2.  To  culture  his  moral  sympathies,  Adam 
was  strong  in  manhood,  and  it  is  not  often  that  strength  combines  pathos.  Hence 
there  was  need  that  one  of  loving  heart,  and  tender  disposition  should  subdue  by 
unspoken  influence  the  lord  of  creation,  and  by  awakening  within  his  soul  feelings 
of  gentleness,  should  strengthen  the  sceptre  which  God  had  put  into  liis  band. 
The  influence  of  woman  should  make  men  S3rmpathetic,  should  give  them  a  heart 
to  feel  the  world's  pain  and  enable  them  to  manifest  to  those  who  need  it,  a  patient 
love.  3.  To  aid  nim  in  the  daily  needs  of  life.  Even  in  Eden  man  had  certain 
physical  wants,  and  though  we  never  read  of  Eve  as  engaged  in  the  verv  necessary 
pursuits  of  ordinary  female  life,  yet  no  doubt  they  were  not  forgotten  by  her.  In 
harmony  with  the  early  times  she  no  doubt  provided  for  the  daily  wants  of  her  hus- 
band. Wives  show  their  true  womanhood  by  so  doing.  A  wife  who  will  neglect 
the  temporal  wants  of  her  family  and  home,  is  unworthy  the  name.  4.  To  join  him 
in  his  worship  of  God,  We  can  imagine  that  the  souls  of  Adam  and  Eve  would  be 
full  of  devotion  and  praise.  They  had  been  immediately  created  by  Gt)d.  They 
were  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil.  They  were  to  be  the  progenitors  of  humanity. 
Their  lives  were  full  of  spiritual  joy.  Their  souls  were  pure.  God  came  to  them 
in  glorious  vision.  Together  they  would  worship  him.  Let  husbands  and  wives 
throughout  the  world  join  together  in  their  prayers  and  praises.  Thus  woman 
is  man*s  help-meet,  to  rejoice  in  his  joy,  to  share  his  sorrow,  to  minister  to  his 
comfort,  ana  to  aid  his  religious  life  and  worship. 

III.  Woman  was  brought  to  man  that  she  might  receive  his  love,  proteotioii, 
and  care.  Eve  was  taken  from  the  side  of  Adam,  that  she  might  be  equal  with 
him  ;  from  near  his  heart  that  she  might  be  loved  by  him  ;  from  under  liis  arm 
that  she  might  be  protected  by  him.  Woman  was  not  intended  to  be  man's 
slave.  In  many  heathen'nations  this  is  the  case,  but  wherever  the  Bible  is  taken, 
it  teaches  the  moral  elevation  of  woman.  How  intimate  is  the  marriage 
^  •  relationship.  The  two  become  one  flesh.  They  forsake  all  other  relationship, 
comparatively,  for  the  new  one  assumed.  A  man  never  shows  more 
respect  for  himself  than  when  he  manifests  love  and  respect  for  his  wife.  It  is 
a  great  sin  to  violate  this  holy  relationship,  either  by  brutality  or  neglect. 
Lessons  : — 1.  The  Divine  compassion  for  a  lonely  man,  2.  That  marriage  is 
to  furnish  man  with  true  companionship  of  soul,  3.  That  marriage  is  to  aid 
man  in  all  the  exigencies  of  life. 


SUGGESTIVE   COMMENTS    ON   THE    VERSES, 


Verse  18.  Tliis  complete  loneliness, 
marking  an  imperfect  life,  was  tho- 
roughly unique.  Whatever  exileship 
or  l^reavement  may  effect,  whatever  sel- 
fishness, or  misanthropy,  or  great  grief 
for  the  dead  may  make  you  feel  for  the 
time,  you  can  never  have  reproduced 
in  you  Adam's  loneliness.  The  world 
around  teems  with  human  life  that 
wants  your  blessing;  and  there  are 
in  the  biographies  of  men,  in  your 
memories  of  the  departed,  in  the  pre- 
sence still  on  eartn  of  the  good  and 
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the  noble,  helpers  to  the  heart  and 
mind  such  as  Adam  could  not  know  in 
his  soUtude.  Even  the  "  last  man  " 
will  have  interwoven  with  his  very 
beiuff  memories  of  human  companions, 
and  nave  upon  him  unefiaceable  im- 

Eressions  of  them  such  as  were  impossi- 
le  to  the  first  man  [Homilist]. 
The  creation  of  woman : — 1.   The 
occasion.    2.  The  resolution.     3.  The 
preparation.     4.  The  presentation. 

Loneliness  is  not  good  : — 1.     For 
intellectufj  development.  2.  For  moral 
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culture.  3.  For  true  enjoyment.  4.  A 
rebuke  to  monks. 

Loneliness  not  good ; — 1.  For  man's 
comfort.  2.  For  man's  employment. 
3.  For  posterity. 

The  woman  a  help  : — 1.  For  assist- 
ance in  family  government.  2.  For 
the  comfort  of  society.  3.  For  the 
continuance  of  the  race. 

God  knows  all  the  wants  of  man  and 
graciously  makes  arrangements  to  sup- 
ply them : — 1.   The  sabbath  for  rest. 

2.  The  garden  for  pleasure  and  work. 

3.  The  wife  for  companionship. 

A  wife  is  not  good,  till  it  be  not 
good  to  be  without  a  wife. 

A  man  may,  and  it  is  God's  will  that 
he  should,  be  the  better  for  his  wife  : — 
1.  She  builds  up  the  House  (Prav, 
xiv.  1/  2.  She  profits  him  in  his 
estate  (Prov.  xxxi.  12/  3.  Sheeaseth 
him  of  his  cares  in  looking  to  the  ways 
of  her  family  fProi?.  xxxi.  27/  4.  She 
adviseth  him  by  her  counsels  (Gen, 
xxi.  10/  5.  She  comforts  him  in  his 
sorrows.  6.  She  helps  to  foresee  and 
prevent  danger  ^1  Sam.  xxv.  18,  33). 
7.  She  furthers  him  in  piety,  by  season- 
able encouragements,  reverent  admoni- 
tions, and  by  joining  with  him  in  holy 
pr^ers. 

Only  the  wife  brought  by  God  is 
hkely  to  be  good. 

A  wife  the  helper  of  her  husband':—- 
1.  Not  his  guide.  2.  Not  his  ruler. 
3.  Not  his  slave.  4.  But  his  counsellor. 
A  wife  cannot  be  a  good  wife  unless 
fclie  be  a  meet  and  fit  wife : — 1.  In 
parentage.  2.  In  estate.  3.  In  educa- 
tion. 4.  Indisposition.  5.  In  religion. 
Jehovah  Elohimi  man's  Creator, 
knows  what  in  every  kind  is  good  for 
man. 

The  judgment  of  the  great  God  is, 
that  it  is  m  no  way  good  for  man,  in 
respect  of  natural,  civil,  or  spiritual 
relations,  to  abide  alone. 

Man  was  not  made  for  a  solitary,  but 
for  a  sociable  life,  and  to  commune 
with  God. 

God  in  ^[oodness  makes  that  good 
for  man  which  he  stands  in  need  of. 

The  woman  is  God's  workmanship  as 
well  18  the  man. 
Tlie  wcmBU  created  last :— 1.  The 


ground  of  her  inferiority.  2.  The  reason 
of  her  subjection.  3.  Her  plea  for 
protection. 

The  woman  a  help  to  man : — 1.  God 
given.  2.  Ready.  3:  Willing.  4.  Wel- 
come. 

Verse  19.  If  man  had  been  formed 
out  of  the  ground,  the  ground  could 
not  give  him  a  companion. 

God  brought  the  beasts  to  Adam 
before  he  created  Eve,  in  order  that 
the  unserviceableness  of  other  things 
should  enhance  the  worth  of  the  truly 
good. 

God  can  order  the  creature  to  do 
what  he  wishes : — 1.  The  ravens  to 
feed  Elijah.  2.  The  she  bears  to  destroy 
the  scoffing  children.  3.  The  lion  to 
meet  the  prophet.  4.  The  sparrows. 
God  is  pleasea  to  honour  man  so  far, 
to  employ  them  in  many  things  which 
of  right  belong  unto  Himself: — 1.  To 
encourage  men  to  His  service.  2.  To 
unite  men  in  love.  3.  To  increase 
their  reward  and  talents. 

Jehovah  is  maker,  and  will  have 
Adam  be  the  namer  of  all  the  creatures 
in  the  earth  : — 1.  A  token  of  sove- 
reignty. 2.  A  token  of  ownership. 
3.  A  token  of  power. 

"  To  see  what  he  would  call  them,** 
If  he  had  been  permitted  to  name 
himself,  it  should  have  been,  probably, 
tlie  Son  of  God,  as  he  is  called  by 
St,  Luke  (Chapter  iii.  38)  in  regard  of 
his  creation.  But  God,  to  humble  him, 
calls  him  first,  Adam,  and  after  the 
fall,  Enosh,  that  is,  frail,  sorry  man. 
\Trapp,-\ 

Verse  20.  As  [the  bfeasts  were  no 
companion  for  man,  we  observe  that 
no  creature  ought  to  be  applied  to  any 
other  use  than  God  at  first  designed  for 
It :— ^1.  God  hath  made  all  his  works 
in  wisdom.  2.  That  God's  sovereignty 
may  be  acknowledged.  3.  That  con- 
fusion may  be  avoided. 

Brutes  no  companions  for  man  : — 

1.  They  have  not  common  speech. 

2.  They  have  not  common  employ- 
ments.   3.  Their  lives  are  not  guided 
by  common  rules.    4.  They  do  not  ^ive 
tor  common  encl^. 
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Verse  21.  "-4  deep  sleep  to  fall 
upon  Adam"  Whether  it  was  a  sleep 
or  a  trance  cannot  be  gathered  from  the 
text.  It  was  such  a  sleep,  questionless, 
that  took  from  Adam  the  power  of 
observation  till  the  Work  was  ended. 
Some  conceive  that  he  was  cast  into 
this  sleep  : — 1.  To  take  from  him  the 
sense  of  pain,  which  the  taldng  out  of 
his  rib  would  involve.  2.  That  the 
work  might  be  wholly  of  God.  3.  That 
the  Divine  Providence  might  be  the 
more  apparent  in  providing  a  helpmeet 
for  him  when  he  was  asleep.  4.  To 
hide  the  operation  from  man. 

The  n6  was  probably  taken  for  its  sit- 
uation in  the  body  : — 1.  Not  from  the 
head  or  foot,  to  manifest  that  the  place 
of  the  wife  was  to  be  neither  above  nor 
far  below  her  husband.  2.  That  it  was 
taken  from  a  place  near  the  heart,  to 
indicate  the  true  affection  with  which 
man  must  regard  his  wife.  3.  Because 
this  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
the  arms,  it  denotes  the  protection  the 
wife  should  receive.  Perhaps  the  rib 
was  taken  because  it  could  be  the  best 
spared  from  the  body  of  man  without 
oeforming  it.  The  bone  was  also  taken, 
not  so  much  to  indicate  the  moral 
stiffness  of  woman  as  her  firmness  in 
help  and  need. 

God  does  not  shew  men  how  He 
works.  He  only  manifests  the  product 
of  his  toil. 

God  takes  care  of  us,  and  provides 
for  our  good  even  while  we  are  a- 
sleep. 

God  takes  nothing  from  us  but  Ho 
takes  care  to  recompense  it  to  us  again. 

He  tliat  marrieth  in  the  Lord,  mar- 
rieth  also  with  the  Lord  ;  and  he  can- 
not be  absent  from  his  own  marriage. 
A'good  wife  was  one  of  the  first  real  and 
royal  gifts  bestowed  upon  Adam ;  and 
God  consults  not  witli  him  to  make 
him  happy.  As  he  was  ignorant  while 
himself  was  made,  so  shall  he  not  know 
while  a  second  self  is  made  out  of  him ; 
both  that  the  comfort  might  be  greater 
than  was  expected,  as  also  that  he  might 


not  upbraid  his  wife  with  any  great 
dependence  or  obligation  ;  he  neither 
willing  the  work,  nor  suffering  any  pain 
to  have  it  done.  The  rib  cannot 
challenge  no  more  of  her  than  the  earth 
can  of  him  "  [Trapp\ 

The  woman  was  only  made  of  one 
bone  lest  she  should  be  stiff  and  stub- 
bom  [5.  King]. 

Verse  22.  Man's  first  sight  of  wo- 
man : — 1.  One  of  admiration.  2.  One 
of  gratitude.    3.  One  of  love. 

God  hath  allowed  but  one  wife  to 
one  man. 

Every  child  of  God  must  desire  to 
receive  his  wife  from  God's  hand : — 

1.  That  God,  who  looks  at  the  heart,  is 
only  able  rightly  to  direct  their  choice. 

2.  It  implies  an  obligation  to  make  a 
right  use  of  marriage.  3.  It  sweetens 
all  the  crosses  of  life. 

Verse  23.  True  marriage  : — 1.  Of 
God  s  making.  2.  Of  woman's  con- 
senting.   3.  Of  man's  reception. 

Man  and  wife  are  one  flesh  and  bone. 

The  woman's  flesh  was  from  man, not 
her  soul. 

Marriage  is  an  emblem  of  spiritual 
union  between  Christ  and  his  church. 

Marriage  is  of  God's  institution. 

The  happiest  marriage  is  between 
souls  stamped  with  God's  image. 

Verse  24.  God  hath  not  only  in- 
stituted marriage,  but  given  law  also 
to  rule  it. 

'i^he  union  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren is  less  than  between  man  and 
wife,  and  therefore  must  give  place. 

God  s  law  warrants  the  children's 
desertion  of  their  fathers  to  contract 
marriage  in  a  lawful  way.  No  honour 
due  is  to  be  denied  to  parents. 

Cleaving  in  mutual  love  to  each 
other  is  the  great  conjugal  law  : — 

1 .  Such  cleaving  must  be  sincere. 

2.  Such  cleaving  must  be  reciprocal. 

3.  Such  cleaving  must  be  without 
end. 
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Six  Dasm!  Ver.  1.  Conceive  of  six  separate 
pictures,  in  which  this  great  work  is  represented 
in  each  successiTe  stage  of  its  progress  towards 
completion.  As  the  performance  of  the  painter, 
though  it  most  have  natural  truth  for  its  foun- 
dation, must  not  be  considered  or  judged  of  as 
a  delineation  of  mathematical  or  scientific 
accuracy  ;  so  neither  must  this  pictorial  repre- 
•entation  of  the  creation  be  regarded  as  literally 
sad  exactly  true.  As  these  few  verses  are  but  a 
tync^ws  or  conspectus  of  Chap.  I.,  so  the  pic- 
tares  in  that  chapter  are  but  a  brief  descrip- 
tion under  the  symbol  of  days  of  a  work 
stretching  over  thousands  of  years 

While  earth  throughout  her  farthest  climes 

imbibed 
The  influence  of  heaven. 

Sabbath!  Ver.  2.  Six  days  had  now 
Hjyaed  since  the  work  of  creation  was  com- 
menced, but  the  dawn  of  Sabbath  was  the  first 
which  had  shone  upon  the  earth  as  finished, 
uid  occupied  by  man.  This  completes  the 
pitiunt  of  the  young  world.  Grod  hangs  this 
on  the  palace  walls  of  truth  as  the  seventh 
p^wifiwg ;  and  on  its  imperishable  canvas, 
traced  with  indelible  hues,  one  sees  man  keep- 
ing a  Sabbath  in  Paradise.  What  an  image  of 
Uessed  tranquility  and  rest !  This  was  the 
great  day  of  the  earth's  dedication  to  the  ser- 
noe  of  God.  The  earth  became  holy  ground, 
and  must  not  be  polluted  by  any  profane  act. 
And  thus  paradise  and  the  Sabbath  are  coeval. 
"Diey  stand  together  on  the  same  page  of  the 
Bibie.  They  are  seen  shining  like  twin  stars 
in  the  morning  sky  of  the  world — blending 
their  lights  in  one  like  those  binary  stars  in 
the  material  heavens. 

There  is  no  day  so  glad  as  that, 

God's  holy  day  of  rest. 
There  is  no  day  so  sad  as  that. 

Unhallowed  and  uublest. 

Sabbatb  I  Ver.  2.  Some  one  has  said  that  a 
worid  without  a  Sabbath  would  be  like  a  man 
vitiKrat  a  smile — like  a  summer  without  flowers 
—like  a  homestead  without  a  garden.  It  is  the 
joyona  day  of  the  whole  week.  And  yet,  if 
tb«  is  to  be  the  Sabbath  joy  in  the  day,  there 
most  bo  the  Sabbath  spirit  in  the  heart  It  is 
the  heart  at  rest  which  makes  the  Sabbath  a 
joy ;  and  there  can  only  be  a  true  Sabbath 
gladBMB  in  those  hearts 

Where  €roepel  light  is  glowing 
With  pure  and  radiant  beams. 

And  Hving  waters  flowing, 

With  toul-refreshing  streams. — 

]yordnoorth. 


eoel 


.  t  Ver.  2.  On  the  sides  of  an  English 
liiiieitone  i»  in  constant  process  of 
Banged  by  the  trickling  of  water 
thram^  the  vodBa     This  water  cooUins  a 


great  many  particles  of  lime,  which  are  de- 
posited in  the  mine,  and,  as  the  water  passes 
off,  these  become  hard,  and  form  the  limestone. 
This  stone  would  always  be  white,  like  white 
marble,  were  it  not  that  men  are  working  in 
the  mine,  and  as  the  black  dust  rises  from  the 
coal  it  mixes  with  the  soft  lime,  and  in  that 
way  a  black  stone  is  formed.  Now,  in  the 
night,  when  there  is  no  coal-dust  rising,  the 
stone  is  white  ;  then  again,  the  next' day,  when 
the  miners  are  at  work,  another  black  layer  is 
formed,  and  so  on  alternately  black  and  white 
through  the  week  until  Sabbath  comes.  Then 
if  the  miners  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  a  much 
larger  layer  of  white  stone  will  be  formed 
than  before.  There  will  be  the  white  stone  of 
Satxu^y  night,  and  the  whole  day  and  night 
of  the  Sabbath,  so  that  every  seventh  day  the 
white  layer  will  be  about  three  times  as  thick 
as  any  of  the  others.  But  if  the  men  work 
on  the  Sabbath  they  see  it  marked  against 
them  in  the  stone.  Hence  the  miners  call  it 
"  the  Simday  stone."  How  they  need  to  be 
very  careful  to  observe  this  holy  day,  when 
they  would  see  their  violation  of  Grod's  com- 
mand thus  written  down  in  stone — an  image 
of  the  indelible  record  in  heaven  ! 

Heaven  here :  man  on  those  hiUs  of  myrrh 

and  flowers  ; 
A  gleam  of  glory  after  six  days'  showers. — 

Vav{/han. 

Sabbath-symbol  I  Ver.  3.  It  if,  '^^Tites 
Chalmers,  a  favourite  speculation  of  mine,  that 
— ^if  spared  to  sixty — we  then  enter  upon  the 
seventh  decade  of  human  life ;  and  that  this,  if 
possible,  should  be  turned  into  the  Saihaih  of 
our  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  spent  sabbatically, 
as  if  on  the  shores  of  an  eternal  world,  or  in 
the  outer  court  (as  it  were)  of  the  temple  that 
is  above — the  tabernacle  in  heaven.    For 

"  Sabbaths  are  threefold,  as  St.  Austin  says. 
The  first  of  time,  or  Sabbath  here  of  days  ; 
The  second  is  a  conscience  trespass  free  ; 
The  last  the  Sabbath  of  Etbrnitt.*' 

— Herrick. 

Sabbath-rest  I  Ver.  3.  Like  the  pilgrim,  the 
Christian  sits  down  by  this  well  in  the  desert- 
fur  what  to  him  is  the  Sabbath,  but  a  fountain 
in  a  land  of  drought,  a  palm-tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  wilderness — and  as  he  drinks  of  the 
refining  waters  of  this  palm-shaded  fountain, 
he  is  reminded  of  that  rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God.  When,  as  Cumming  says, 
that  last  Sabbath  comes-^the  Sabbath  of  all 
creation — the  heart,  wearied  with  tumultuous 
beatings,  shall  have  rest ;  and  the  soul,  fevered 
with  its  anxieties,  shall  have  peace.  The  sun 
of  that  Sabbath  will  never  set,  nor  hide  his 
splendours  in  a  dood.  Our  earthly  ^\>\Ni^ha 
are  but  dim  refleetions  of  the  heaTdoly  ^b\Ni^ 
cagt  upon  the  enrih,  dimmed  by  ibe  tnAiL\  c& 
E  4S 
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their  rays  from  bo  great  a  height  and  so  distant 
a  world.    They  are  but 

"  The  preludes  of  a  feast  that  cannot  cloy, 
And  the  bright  oat-courts  of  immortal  glory !" 

— Barton, 

Vapour  I  Ver.  4.  It  interposes  as  a  friendly 
shield  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  to  check 
excessive  evaporation  from  the  one,  and  to  ward 
off  the  rays  of  the  other.  This  mist  was  drawn 
from  the  earth  by  the  sun,  and  hovered  over 
it.  Probably  for  man's  creation,  a  change  took 
place.  Clouds  rose  higher ;  and  from  them 
descended  the  fertilizing  rains.  The  life  of 
many  is  like  the  foul  vapour  which  hangs  all 
day  over  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  or  over  the  cease- 
less wheels  of  some  dingy  manufactory.  It  is 
a  low  earthbom  thing — ever  brooding  over 
worldly  business.  Whereas  nowhere  is  the 
cloud  so  beautiful  as  when — suspended  by  un- 
seen forces — ^it  hangs  high  in  the  serene  sky. 
Never  is  man's  life  so  beautiful  as  when — 
spiritually  -  minded,  heavenly  -  minded — it  is 
lifted  up  above  the  selfishness  and  sordidness 
of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness  of  the  faith  and 
love  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  becomes 
brighter  and  grander  as  it  nears  the  gate  of 
the  west.  It  makes  the  world  fairer  by  its 
presence  while  it  lasts.  It  makes  the  twilight 
horizon  of  death  ablaze  with  its  splendour  when 
it  vanishes  into  the  eternal  world  : — 

"  For  when  lie  comes  nearer  to  finish  his  race, 
Like  a  fine  setting  sun  he  looks  richer  in 

grace, 
And  gives  a  sure  hope,  at  the  end  of  his  days. 
Of  rising  in  brighter  array." —  Watts. 

Human  Origrin  I  Ver.  5.  M.  Boudon,  says 
Percy,  was  one  day  sent  for  by  Cardinal  de  Bois — 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Prance — to  perform  a  very 
serious  surgical  operation  upon  him.  The 
cardinal  on  seeing  him  enter  the  room,  said  : 
'*  Remember  that  you  are  not  to  treat  me  in 
the  same  rough  manner  you  would  treat  the 
poor  miserable  wretches  at  your  hospital."  To 
this  the  eminent  surgeon  responded  with  great 
dignity  that  every  one  of  those  miserable 
wretches  was  a  prime  minister  in  his  eyes. 
What  a  rebuke  to  pride  !  We  are  all  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  ;  for 

"  Man  is  one ; 
And  ho  hath  one  sfreat  heart.   It  is  thus  we  feel, 
With  a  gigantic  throb  athwart  the  sea, 
Each  other's  rights  and  wrongs ;  thus  are  wo 
men." — BaUey. 

Immortality  I  Ver.  6.  Professors  Tyndal 
and  Huxley  say  that  man  is  nothing  more  than 
a  combination  of  molecular  atoms  held  together 
by  certain  forces  which  they  call  "  organisms." 
If  so,  what  becomes  of  personal  identity?  And 
when  they  dissolved,  did  they  get  rid  at  once 
and  for  aU  by  death  of  their  identity,  responsi- 
bilities, hop38  and  fears  ^  These  men  will  not 
answer  such  inquiries.  Till  they  do,  the  Bible 
view  of  the  future  life  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  Tyndal's  vague  and  ha2sy  "  infinite  azure  of 
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the  past*' — even  on  the  low  ground  that  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  or, 
as  the  Arabic,  a  thousand  cranes  in  the  air  are 
not  worth  one  sparrow  in  the  hand.  These 
men  had  no  right  to  lead  us  to  the  edge  of  an 
abyss,  and,  bidding  us  look  down  in  die  deep 
dark  chasm,  tell  us  never  to  mind,  but  do  our 
duty.  Do  our  duty,  indeed  !  How  could  a 
combination  of  molecular  atoms  do  its  duty — 
any  more  than  a  magnet  ?  According  to  their 
view,  man  had  no  duty  to  discharge  ;  at  least, 
he  had  no  responsilility  by  the  non-discharge 
of  it.    But  we  view  man  otherwise  than  that. 

"  Trust  me,  'tis  a  clay  above  your  scorning. 
With  Grod's  image  stamped  upon  it,  and  God's 
kindling  breath  within." — Browning, 

liivinff  Soul  I     Ver.  7.     About   forty-five 
years  ago  a  funeral  was  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.     It  was  the 
burial  procession  of  John  Hall  Mason,  the  son 
of    the    eminent    Dr.    Mason,    President    of 
Dickinson  College,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  eloquent  preachers  in  America.     The  son 
was  distinguished  for  his  piety  Mid  talents,  and 
his  death  had  cast  a  gloom  over  many  heurts. 
Many  gathered  to  the  funeral,  from  far  and 
near,  and  especially  young  men.   After  the  ser- 
vices at  the  house  had  been  performed,  and  the 
pall-bearers  had   taken  up  the  bier,  a  great 
concourse  obstructed  the  entrance,  and  great 
confusion  and  noise    ensued.     The  bereaved 
Doctor,  observing  the  difl&culty,  and  following 
closely  the  pall-bearers,  exclaimed  in  solemn 
sepulchral  tones :  **  Tread  lightly,  young  men  ! 
tread  lightly  !    You  bear  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."     These  sentiments,   as  though 
indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  acted  like  an  electric 
shock;    the  crowd  fell  back   and  made  the 
passage  way  clear.    Through  the  influence  of 
these  words  a  most  powerful  revival  of  religion 
sprung  up,  and  swept  through  the  college,  and 
extended  over  the  town. 

"  Since  then,  my  Grod,  thou  hast 
So  brave  a  temple  built ;  O  dwell  in  it, 
That  it  may  dwell  with  Thee  at  last" 

— Herbert, 


Human  Mird!  Ver.  7.  Adam's  under- 
standing was  like  a  golden  lamp  kindled  at  the 
great  fountain  of  light.  It  was  subject  to  no 
dimness  or  eclipse.  Over  it  there  never  passed 
the  shadow  of  darkness  ;  and  all  around,  over 
the  whole  r^on  of  duty,  it  shed  a  cloudless 
light ;  so  that  man  was  in  no  danger  of  losing 
his  path,  or  of  mistaking  the  limits  which  His 
Maker  had  set.  Thus  his  imderstanding  was 
perfect.  A  child  may  be  perfect  although  it 
has  not  reached  the  stature  of  a  man  ;  and  so 
Adam's  mind  wan  perfect — with  a  blissful  ten- 
dency to  enlarge,  and  daily  to  open  up  new 
sources  of  wonder  and  delight  to  itself. 

On  I  said  God  unto  his  soul. 
As  to  the  earth,  for  ever.   And  on  it  went, 
A  rejoicing  naUve  of  the  infinite — 
As  a  bird  of  air — an  orb  of  heaven." — Anon, 
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Breftth  of  UHb  I  (V.  8.)  God  breathed 
into  man  at  the  first  creation  the  breath  of  life, 
and  he  became  a  living  creature.  Christ 
Ireathed  upon  His  disciples  the  breath  of 
eternal  life,  and  said  :  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost.  We  have  all  the  breath  of  the  first 
creatien  ;  but  this  breath  will  not  save  us  from 
the  vanity  and  perishableness  of  our  natural 
life.  Christ  must  breathe  into  our  souls  the 
H(dy  Spirit,  Who  alone  can  make  us  immortal 
aonls.  To  hew  a  block  of  marble  from  the 
quarry,  and  carve  it  into  a  noble  statue — ^to 
break  up  a  waste  wilderness,  and  turn  it  into  a 
garden  of  flowers — to  melt  a  lump  of  iron-stone, 
and  forge  it  into  watch  springs  ;  all  these  are 
mighty  changes.  Yet  they  all  come  short  of 
the  change  which  every  child  of  Adam  re- 
quires— ^for  they  are  merely  the  same  thing 
m  a  new  form.  But  man  must  become  a  new 
oeatere.  He  must  be  bom  again — ^bom  from 
above — ^bom  of  God.  God  must  breathe  into 
Urn  the  breath  of  life.  So  that  the  natural 
birth  is  not  a  whit  more  neeessary  to  the  life 
of  the  body  than  is  the  spiritual  birth  to  the 
fife  of  the  souL — Bylc 


,1  Ver.  8.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  in  Assyrian  decipher- 
meni,  long  ago  identified  Eden  with  the  Kar- 
doniaa  or  Gan-dimias  of  the  inscriptions.  Kar- 
dunias  is  one  of  the  names  of  Babylonia — per- 
haps properly  belonging  to  some  particular  part 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  said  to  be  watered  by 
Umr  rivers  just  like  Eden  in  Genesis.  But  Dr. 
WyHe  and  others  lean  towards  another  view  of 
the  heaU  of  Eden.  "  Paradise  "  is  said  to  be  a 
garden  eastward  in  Eden.  As  these  words 
were  penned  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  south 
of  Jndeft,  it  is  self-evident  that  Eden  must  be 
connderably  east  of  Palestine.  Some  have 
thoo^t  of  the  noble  plain  around  Damascus, 
which  is  well-watered,  luxuriant,  and  rich. 
Othen  have  found  it  in  that  district  known  as 
Arabia  Felix,  so  called  on  account  of  the  emi- 
nent richness  of  its  pastures.  While  others 
have  seen  it  in  that  region  somewhere  between 
Bagda<l  and  Bussorah  at  the  confluence  of  the 
TignM  and  Euphrates.  Here  the  soil  is  fertile, 
the  climate  delicious,  and  the  noble  stream 
whidi  waters  it  diffuses  a  delightful  freshness 
and  Terdore  throughout  the  great  plain  along 
wbifdi  it  flows.  Here  the  skies  are  serene ;  and 
the  earth  might  wear  everlastingly  a  robe  of 
vcmal  beauty  were  it  not  for  the  neglect  and 
barbaii^  of  man.  It  is  now  occupied  by  igno- 
rant and  barbarous  tribes  under  the  nominal 

of  the  Shah  of  Persia.    Beyond  this  we 
no  nearer  approach  to  the  seat  of 
innocence 


"  Well  named 
A  paanadise,  for  never  earth  has  worn 
Soch  doae  innilitude  to  heaven  as  there.** 

— BiekenUth, 


it  Ver.  8.  He  was  to  be  the  High 
Prioii  o<  uwiticm,  the  mysterious  yet  glorious 
fiak  lutwoai  the  material  and  roirituaL  On 
ham  God  flMtd  bia  Eden  robee  tW  Jiemigbt 


officiate  on  the  first  sabbath  as  a  holy  Levite 
before  the  Lord.  Paradise  was  the  temple 
prepared  for  him  by  his  Creator,  in  which  to 
worship  the  Holy  and  Eternal  One.  It  was 
the  glory  of  man  that  God  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  made  him  a 
living  soul,  in  order  that  he  might  stand  as  the 
annointed  priest  in  the  midst  of  the  great  con« 
gregation  of  ^creation,  to  give  a  tongue  to  all 
around  him,  that,  through  him,  the  loud  anthem 
of  universal  adoration  might  rise  too.  And 
though  man  is  no  longer  nature's  minister 
before  the  Lord,  and  no  longer  resembles  a 
vralking  orange  tree  swinging  perfume  from 
every  little  censer  it  holds  up  to  the  air,  yet 

"That  day  God*s  church  doth  still  confess, 
At  once  creation  and  redemption*s  feast, 
Sign  of  a  world  called  forth,  a  world  forgiven.*' 

MarU, 

Work  I  Ver.  8.  Not  only  did  Adam  work 
before  the  Fall ;  but  also  nature  and  nature's 
God.  From  the  particle  of  dust  at  our  feet  to 
man,  the  last  stroke  of  God*s  handiwork,  all 
bear  the  impress  of  the  law  of  labour.  The 
earth,  as  has  been  said,  is  one  vast  laboratory, 
where  decomposition  and  re-formation  are  con- 
stantly going  on.  The  blast  of  nature*s  furnace 
never  ceases,  and  its  fires  never  bum  low.  The 
lichen  of  the  rock,  and  the  oak  of  the  forest, 
each  works  out  the  problem  of  its  own  existence. 
The  earth,  the  air  and  the  water  teem  with 
busy  life.  The  poet  tells  us  that  the  joyous 
song  of  labour  soimds  out  from  the  nullion- 
voiced  earth,  and  the  rolling  spheres  join  the 
universal  chorus  !  Therefore,  labour  is  not,  as 
Tupper  expresses  it,  the  curse  on  the  sons  of 
men  in  all  their  ways.     Bather — 

"  In  the  master's  vineyard. 
Go  and  work  to-day ; 
Be  no  useless  sluggard 
Standing  in  the  way.'* — Bonos. 

Healthy  Work  I  Ver.  8.  It  is  not,  says 
one,  work  that  kills  men  ;  it  is  worry.  Work 
is  healthy ;  you  can  hardly  put  more  upon  a 
nian  than  he  can  bear.  Motion  is  all  nature's 
law.  Action  is  man's  salvation,  both  physical 
and  mental  R^t  is  ruin ;  therefore  he  only  is 
wise,  who  lays  himself  out  to  work  till  lue's 
latest  hour  ;  and  Uiat  is  the  man  who  will  live 
the  longest,  and  live  to  the  most  purpose. 
Work  gives  a  feeling  of  strength,  and  in  this 
our  highest  pleasure  consists.  It  is  vigour ; 
for  an  angel's  wing  would  droop  if  long  at 
rest.  As  an  Oriental  couplet  expresses  the 
idea  in  quaint  guise  : — 

"  Good  striving 
Brings  thriving ; 
Better  a  dog  who  works 
Than  a  lion  who  shirks. 

Tzoel    Ver.  11.    A  tree,  called  the  man- 
chaneel,  grows  in  the  West  Indies.    It*  a^VV^" 
ance  is  rtaj  attractive,  and  tha  wood  oi  \t 
peculiarly  beautiful.    It  bean  a  land  oi  tim^ 
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reBembling  the  golden  pippin.  This  fruit  looks 
very  tempting,  and  smells  very  fragrant — 

''Not  balm  new  bleeding  from  the  wounded 

tree, 
Nor  bless'd  Arabia  with  her  spicy  grove. 
Such  fragrance  yields.** 

But  to  eat  of  it  is  instant  death.  Its  sap  is 
■o  poisonous  that,  if  a  few  drops  of  it  fall  on 
the  skin,  it  raises  blisters  and  occasions  great 
pain.  The  Indians  dip  their  arrows  in  the 
juice,  that  they  may  poison  their  enemies 
when  they  wound  them. 

Pftradiae  I  Ver.  12.  Todreamof  a  paradise  on 
earth  is  to  dream  of  what  never  can  be  realised. 
There  is,  however,  another  paradise  into  which 
we  may  enter — a  paradise  whose  gates  stand 
open  day  and  night — at  whose  doors  are  minis- 
ters of  grace  to  invite  us  to  enter — within  whose 
precincts  are  the  Tree  of  Life  and  the  Water 
of  Life.  It  is  the  garden  of  His  Church.  Yet 
are  the  beauties  of  the  Gospel  paradise  nought 
compared  with  the  unfading  charms  of  the 
Heavenly  Eden.  A  traveller  in  the  east  was 
once  invited  to  see  the  glory  of  a  prince's 
garden.  It  was  the  night-blooming  cereut ; 
glorious  indeed,  with  its  creamy  waxen  buds 
and  full  bloom  of  exquisite  form— the  leaves  of 
the  carolla  of  a  pale  golden  hue,  and  the  petals 
intensely  white.  He  saw  it  just  as  the  short 
twilight  of  the  tropics  was  deepening  into 
night,  and  the  beauteous  flowers  were  begin- 
ning to  exhale  their  wondrous  perfume.  But 
this  sweet  burst  of  glory  he  considered  as 
nothing  when,  at  the  midnight  hour,  he  saw 
the  plant  in  all  its  queenlike  radiance  at  perfect 
maturity,  as  the  full  glory  of  a  royal  garden 
revealed  to  his  eye.  So,  beautiful  as  was  the 
natural  paradise,  and  beautiful  as  is  the  spiritual 
IMtradise,  their  beauty  will  be  nothing  to  that 
of  the  upper  paradise. 

"  O  there  are  gardens  of  the  immortal  kind, 
That  crown  the  Heavenly  £den*s  rising  hills 
With  beauty  and  with  sweets ; 
The  branches  bend  laden  with  life  and  bliss." 

—  WatU, 

Eden  and  Gethseinane!  Ver.  13.  We  com- 
pare the  earthly  with  the  heavenly  paradise, 
but  do  we  contrast  Eden  with  Gethsemane? 
The  earthly  Eden  was  man*s  Gethsemane — his 
garden  of  woe  and  sweat.  The  Gethsemane  is 
man's  spiritual  Eden,  where  crimson  flowers 
bloom  brilliant  as  the  sunset  rays,  and  emit  an 
odour  sweeter  far  than  the  spicy  perfumes 
wafted  from  eastern  gardens.  It  has  been  very 
quaintly  put  thus  : 

"Sweet  Eden  was  the  arbour  of  delight, 

Yet  in  its  honey  flowers  our  poison  blew  ; 
Sad  Gethsemane,  the  bower  of  baleful  night, 
Where  Christ  a  health  of  poison  for  us 

drew. 
Yet  all  our  honey  in  that  poison  grew." 

-^PUtcker. 

Tree  of  Lite!  Ver.  9.  In  Eastern  poetry 
they  tell  of  a  wondrous  tree,  on  which  grew 
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golden  apples  and  silver  beUs ;  and  every  time 
tile  breeze  went  by  and  tossed  the  fragrant 
branches,  a  shower  of  those  golden  apples  fell, 
and  the  living  bells  chimed  and  tinkled  forth 
their  airy  ravishment.  On  the  gospel  tree 
there  grow  melodious  blossoms  ;  sweeter  bells 
than  those  which  mingled  with  the  pomegra- 
nates on  Aaron's  vest ;  holy  feelings,  heaven- 
taught  joys ;  and  when  the  wind  blowing  where 
he  listeth,  the  south  wind  waking,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  breathes  upon  that  soul,  there  is 
the  shiddng  down  of  mellow  fruits,  and  the 
flow  of  healthy  odours  all  around,  and  the  gush 
of  sweet  music,  where  gentle  tones  and  joyful 
echoings  are  wafted  through  the  recesses  of  the 
soul.  Not  easily  explained  to  others,  and  too 
ethereal  to  define,  Uiese  jo3rs  are  on  that  ac- 
count but  the  more  delightful.  The  sweet 
sense  of  forgiveness ;  the  conscious  exercise  of 
all  the  devout  affections,  and  grateful  and  ador- 
ing emotions  God-ward  ;  the  lull  of  sinful  pas- 
sions, itself  ecstatic  music  ;  an  exulting  sense 
of  the  security  of  the  well-ordered  covenant ; 
the  gladness  of  surety  righteousness,  and  the 
kindly  spirit  of  adoption,  encouraging  to  say, 
"Abba,  Father,"  aU  the  delightful  feelings 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  increases  or  creates, 
and  which  are  summed  up  in  that  comprehen- 
sive word,  "  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." — BamU- 
ton, 

BleasinflrsI  Ver.  16.  Holmes  remarks 
that  a  man  may  look  long  enough  in  search  of 
particles  of  iron,  which  he  was  told  were  in  a 
dish  of  sand,  and  fail  to  detect  them.  But  let 
another  come,  and  sweep  a  magnet  through  the 
sand,  and  soon  the  invisible  particles  would  be 
discerned  by  the  mere  power  of  attraction  ! 
The  thankless  heart  is  like  the  finger,  it  cannot 
see  the  innumerable — the  vast  and  varied  bless- 
ings. The  magnet  is  that  truly  grateful  spirit, 
which,  sweeping  through  the  earth,  discovers 
many  a  rich  earthly  treasure. 

In  the  nine  heavens  are  eight  paradises, 
Where  is  the  ninth  one  ?    In  the  human 

heart 
Given  to  thee  are  those  eight  paradises. 
When  thou  the  ninth  one  hast  within  thy 

heart. — Oriental, 

Helpmeet !  Ver.  18.  "  For  Adam  was  not 
found  an  helpmeet."  This  was  an  anomalous 
position.  All  the  beings  with  whom  hitherto  he 
had  come  in  contact  were  either  above  him  or 
below  him.  No  one  was  his  equal — he  tooi  alone. 
Around  him  were  innumerable  servants ;  but 
the  wide  circle  of  his  empire  did  not  contain 
one  with  whom  he  could  reciprocate  affection 
— with  whom  he  could  in  all  points  sympathise. 
To  supply  this  blank  a  new  creation  had  to 
take  place — a  fairer  form  was  to  enrich  the 
earth  than  any  which  it  yet  contained. 

For  there's  that  sweetness  in  a  female  mind, 
Which  in  a  man,  we  cannot  hope  to  find. — 

Pomfret, 

HomeButiae !  Ver.  18.  The  duties  of  domes- 
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tic  Ufe— exercised  as  they  must  be  in  retirement, 
and  calling  forth  all  the  sensibilities  of  the 
female — are  perhaps  as  necessary  to  the  full 
development  of  her  charms  as  the  shades  and 
•hadowB  are  to  the  rose ;  confirming  its  beauty, 
and  increasing  its  fragrance  : — 

For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

MiUon. 

Tieminiiia  Solaoe!  Ver.  18.  Washington 
Irving  likens  such  a  woman  to  the  vine.  As 
the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful 
foliage  i^ut  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  in 
imuilmie,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted 
by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its 
eueanng  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered 
boughs;  so  it  is  beautifully  ordered  by  Pro- 
vidence that  woman  should  be  man's  stay  and 
•olaoe  when  smitten  with  sudden  CjUamity — 
binding  up  the  broken  heart. 

"Tis  woman's  to  bind  up  the  broken  heart. 
And  soften  the  bending  spirit's  smart ; 
And  to  light  in  this  world  of  sin  and  pain, 
The  lamp  of  love,  and  of  joy  again." — Anon, 

Wifb-help !  Ver.  19.  Guelph,  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  was  besi^^  in  his  castle,  and  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  to  the  Emperor  Conrad. 
His  lady  demanded  for  herself  and  the  other 
ladies  safe  conduct  to  a  place  of  safety,  with 
whatever  they  could  cany.  This  was  granted ; 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  ladies  ap- 
peared, carrying  their  husbands  on  their  backs. 
Thus  wives  aided  their  husbands  :  and  never 


in  the  gayest  moods  in  tournament  or  court  did 
those  fair  dames  look  more  lovely. 

"  Tis  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  ad- 
mired."— Shakespeare, 

Woman !  Ver.  19.  Hargrave  says  that  wo- 
men are  the  poetry  of  the  world  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  stars  are  the  poetry  of  heaven. 
Clear,  light-giving  harmonies,  women  are  the 
terrestrial  planets  that  rule  the  destinies  of 
mankind. 

"  Ye  are  stars  of  the  night,  ye  are  gems  of  the 
mom. 
Ye  are  dewdrops,  whose  lustrue  illumines  the 
thorn." — Moore, 

Adam'a  Sleep!  Ver.  21.  When  we  look  at 
Adam  cast  into  a  deep  sleep,  we  take  courage 
in  the  prospect  of  that  change  which  all  of  us 
must  undergo  ;  for  is  not  ihejirst  man's  trance 
or  slumber  an  emblem  of  death  ?  And  may 
not  God  enable  the  believer  to  yield  up  his 
spirit  at  last,  as  easily  as  Adam  did  his  rib? 
It  was  Jehovah  who  cast  him  into  a  deep  sleep, 
and  it  is  Jehovah  Jesus  who  leads  the  saint 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
for  a  litde  while.  Of  Stephen  we  read  that  he 
fell  asleep.  The  execrations  of  his  enemies  were 
yet  ringing  in  his  ears,  when  God  caused  a 
deep  and  tranquil  repose  to  fall  upon  him. 

'*  Sof  dy  within  that  resting-place 

We  lay  their  wearied  limbs,  and  bid  the 
day 
Press  lightly  on  them  till  the  nu/ht  he  pastj 
And  the  far  east  give  note  of  coming  Day, 


CHAPTER  III. 


Critical  Noteb. — !•  Sexpent.]  Heb.  na-ehcLth  :  "  so  called  from  its  hissing  *'  (Gesenius) ; 
"  named  perhaps  from  hissing  "  (Fiirst)  :  rendered  "  serpent "  by  Young,  Leeser,  Muqihy,  an(l 
(Hhcrs  ;  ofJkit  by  the  Sept,  and  ierpens  by  the  Vidg.  Ih^>f.  Tayler  Lewis  (in  Lange's  Genesis) 
thinks  **  the  name  may  have  been  given  to  the  serpent  from  its  glossy,  shining  appearance,  or 
Hkely  from  the  bright  glistening  of  the  eye.'*  The  main  point  is  that  there  seems  to  be 
sofficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  "  serpent "  is  here  intended.  It  is  perhaps  of  more  import- 
to  attend  to  what  follows.  Waa  more  subtle.]  This  is  undoubtedly  an  inadequate  render- 
ti^  :  "  had  become  subtle  (or  crafty)  "  woidd  more  satisfactorily  render  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
original ; — in  which  the  following  points  are  observable.  (1)  The  meaning  of  the  root  hay  ah  as 
eqvlTalent  to  hecomtf  —a  point  strangely  overlooked  by  lexicographers  and  expositors.  We  are 
glad  however  to  find  Driver  (Heb.  Tenses,  p.  206)  expressly  setting  this  forth  :  he  says  that 
kajfok  1M  "  much  more  "  ylyvtrat  than  io-ri ;  i.e.,  "  much  more  "  becomes  than  is.  (2)  ITie  tense, 
which  is  here  the  perfect,  and  which,  to  suit  the  general  style  of  the  A.V.,  ought  to  have  been 
rendcfed  as  a  pluperfect  (a  "  past  behind  a  past ")  :  "  had  become."  In  consistency  Murphy 
oa|^  to  have  so  rendered  the  word  in  this  place,  having  already  very  properly  translated  ch.  i.  2 : 
"And  the  earth  had  become  a  waste  and  a  void.**  There  is  a  remarkable  sameness  of  construc- 
tion in  the  two  places, — extending  even  to  the  next  particular ;  viz.  :  (3)  The  emphatic  pre- 
ff^ntr^  of  the  nominative,  a  circumstance  never  to  be  overlooked  in  Hebrew  composition.  As 
diere :  **  Bat  tH£  iabth  had  become  a  waste  and  a  void ;"  so  here  :  "  But  thb  serpent  had 
becoOM  cra%  beyond  all  the  living  creatures,"  ko.  This  alone  brings  out  the  force  and  feeling 
of  the  originaL  Strong  emphasis  implies  contrast ;  contrast  finds  no  more  than  due  expression 
IB  tha  admonitofy  "  But,"  which  here  sounds  like  the  death-knell  of  paradise.  All  so  far  had 
wall :  **  But — the  serpent  had  become  crafty."  Bow  t  We  are  not  at  this  time  in- 
It  ml^t  be  premature,  were  the  sacred  story  as  yet  to  attempt  to  telL  What  vre  Yikvq 
'  howeTer  (Bev.  xx.  2),  makes  tMs  strange,  lone  hint  one  of  deep  inteiKat  \o  ^e 
ChsruHOmM,]    Tbe&aal  "b  "  is  raperfluoui :  the  word  ihaald  be  eV^«t 
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"  cherubim,"  or,  what  comee  to  the  same  thing,  "cherubs."  It  is  of  much  more  conflequeiice  to 
know  and  remember  that  the  Heb.  has  the  definite  article.  This  is  very  significant.  It  implies 
that,  when  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written,  the  notion  of  *'the  cherubim"  had  become  "familiar." 
Instead  of  wearying  the  reader  with  the  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  obviously  far-fetched 
conjectures  which  critics  have  indulged  in  as  to  the  deriration  and  meaning  of  the  word  cherub, 
we  will  merely  say  that  perhaps  one  of  the  latest  and  simplest  explanations  is  the  best.  Fiirst 
regards  the  root  (k-r-b)  as  meaning  "to  seize,  catch,  lay  hold  of ;"  and. compares  with  it  the 

Sanscrit  gribh,    Persian  giriften,   Greek  ypw^  yp^i  German  grip,  krip,  greif,  Ac     If,  as  he 

says,  the  word  is  an  "abstract,"  and  signifies  "the  seizing,  laying  hold  of,"  even  so  a  ready 
application  of  the  term  to  the  objects  intended  may  be  made.  But  if,  as  we  venture  to  think, 
hirubh  is  simply  a  pure  peuaive,  then  the  meaning  yielded  by  it  would  be  "  the  seized  ones," 
"  the  laid  hold  of  ones,"  "  the  possessed  ones," — than  which  a  more  fitting  significance  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  (cf.  especially  Ps.  xviii.  10 ;  Ixxx.  1 ;  Ez.  x.)  On  the  one  hand,  the  cherubim 
laid  hold  of  and  enclosed  the  divine  glory ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  divine  power  laid  hold  of  and 
directed  these  upbearers  of  the  divine  majesty. 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PAEAGRAPIL-^Vcrses  1—7. 

The  First  Great  Temptation. 

It  is  well  for  the  military  general  to  study  the  plan  and  the  history  of  great 
battles  that  have  been  fought  in  the  past,  in  order  that  he  may  learn  how  best 
to  order  and  arrange  his  troops  in  the  event  of  war.  So  human  life  is  a  great 
moral  campaign.  The  battle-field  is  the  soul  of  man.  The  conflicting  powers 
are  Satan  and  humanity,  good  and  evil..  In  the  history  of  the  first  great 
temptation  of  our  first  parents  we  have  a  typical  battle,  in  wliich  we  see  the 
methods  of  satanic  approach  to  the  soul,  and  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
contemplate.  It  is  well  to  learn  how  to  engage  in  the  moral  conflicts  of  life, 
before  we  are  actually  called  into  them.  Every  day  should  find  us  better 
warriors  in  the  service  of  right. 

I.  That  the  human  soul  is  frequently  tempted  by  a  dire  foe  of  unusual 
subtlety.  "  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field." 
1.  Th^  tempter  of  human  souk  is  mbtile.  He  presents  himself  to  the  soul  of 
man  in  the  most  insidious  forms,  in  the  most  fascinating  ways,  and  with  the 
most  alluring  promises.  He  endeavours  to  make  men- think  when  in  the  service 
of  God,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  grand  mysteries  of  the  universe,  that  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  of  which  they  dare  not  eat,  contains  the  secret  of  their  lives,  and 
that  if  they  will,  contrary  to  the  Divine  command,  partake  of  it,  they  will  step 
into  the  Supreme  temple  of  wisdom.  Hence  the  curiosity  of  man  is  awakened. 
A  strange  fascination  takes  possession  of  his  spirit.  He  is  led  to  violate  the 
Divine  behest.  Or,  the  devil  will  tell  men  that  in  the  service  of  God,  they  are 
deprived  of  liberty  ;  and  for  the  freedom  of  goodness  he  offers  them  the  wild 
license  of  sin,  and  lured  by  this  hope  he  gets  them  to  eat  forbidden  fruit.  Satan 
has  many  schemes  by  which  to  lead  men  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in 
opposition  to  their  own  moral  welfare.  He  can  adapt  himself  to  any  circum- 
stance. He  can  make  use  of  any  agency.  He  often  comes  to  us  when  we  are 
lonely.  He  has  access  to  our  most  beautiful  EdeiLs.  2.  The  tempter  oj  human  souls 
is  malignant.  God  had  just  placed  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  lovely  garden  of  Eden. 
These  two  progenitors  of  the  race  were  made  in  His  image,  were  prepared  for 
healthful  toil,  and  for  all  innocent  pleasure.  They  were  happy  in  each  other. 
They  were  supremely  happy  in  their  God.  The  new  creation  was  their 
heritage.  How  malignant  the  person  who  can  seek  artfully  to  dim  a  picture  so 
lovely,  or  destroy  a  liappiness  so  pure.  Only  a  fallen  angel  could  have  conceived 
the  thought.  Only  a  devil  could  have  wrought  it  into  action.  He  is  unmoved 
by  pity.  His  mission  is  the  interruption  of  human  enjoyment.  And  we  see 
him  fulfilling  it  on  every  page  of  human  life  and  history.  3.  The  tempter  of 
human  souls  is  courageous.  We  almost  wonder  that  Satan  dared  to  venture 
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into  the  new  and  lovely  paradise  which  Qod  had  made  for  our  first  parents. 
Would  not  God  expel  him  at  once  ?  Would  not  Eve  instinctively  recognize  him 
notwithstanding  his  disguised  appearance,  and  his  bland  approach  to  her. 
Might  not  such  thoughts  as  these  pass  within  his  mind.  If  they  did  he  would 
not  long  yield  to  them.  Satan  Ls  bold  and  adventuresome.  He  will  approach 
the  first  parents  of  the  race,  to  seek  their  ruin,  even  though  heaven  may  be 
their  helper.  He  will  tempt  the  Lord  of  the  universe  with  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world.     He  knows  no  tremor.    He  is  best  met  by  humiUty. 

II-  That  the  Tempter  seeks  to  engage  the  human  soul  in  conversation  and 
eontroversy. — "  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden."    Life  is  a  beautiful  garden  in  which  man 
most  find  work,  and  in  which  he  may  find  pleasure.     But  there  are  trees  in  it 
which  are  environed  by  Divine  and  requisite  restrictions.     The  forbidden  plants 
are  known  to  man.     They  are  revealed  to  him  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  by  his 
own  conscience.     Hence  there  can  be  no  mistake.    Man  need  not  be  taken 
unawares.    But  in  reference  to  certain  phases  of  human  life  Satan  seeks  to  hold 
controversy  with  the  human  soul.     1.  He  seeks  to  hold  controversy  with  human 
souls  that  he  may  render  tJiem  impatient  of  the  moral  restrictions  of  life.     He 
does  not  seek  to  talk  to  Eve  about  the  tillage  of  the  garden,  or  about  the  many 
trees  of  which  she  was  at  liberty  to  eat,  but  only  about  this  one  tree  of  which  she 
and  her  husband  were  forbidden  to  partake.    In  this  we  see  the  devil's  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  also  the  cunning  of  his  fallen  intellect.    Men  are  far 
more  impatient  of  their  restrictions  than  tliey  are  mindful  of  their  liberty,  and 
hence  are  sensitive  to  any  reference  made  thereto.     Hence  the  great  effort  of 
Satan  is  to  lead  men  astray  not  chiefly  by  questioning  the  tneology  of  the 
Bible,  but  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  limits  that  it  places  upon  their 
conduct.     When  you  begin  to  question  the  right  or  wrong  of  any  action,  that 
is  the  first  indication  that  Satan  is  seeking  to  hold  a  controversy  with  your 
8oul,  as  you  need  never  have  a  doubt  as  to  whether  you  should  eat  the  finiit  of 
the  forbidden  tree.     Never  let  the  devil  make  you  impatient  of  the  laws  of 
moral  rectitude.     When  he  reminds  you  of  the  one  tree  of  which  you  may  not 
eat,  then  show  him  all  the  other  trees  in  the  garden  which  are  at  your  entire 
disposal.     The  restrictions  of  life  are  few,  but  they  are  real  and  far  reaching. 
They  relate  to  the  destiny  of  the  soul.     2.  He  seeks  to  hold  controversy  with 
human  souls  that  he  may  insidiotisly  awaken  within  them  thoughts  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  God.    The  woman  in  response  to  the  serpent  said  that  God 
had  forbidden  them  to  eat  of  the  tree.     Satan  continues  the  argument  from 
the  same  point.    He  states  that  God  had  told  her  a  lie !    Sin  alwajrs  commences 
here.    The  moment  a  soul  holds  controversy  about  the  moral  character  of  God, 
is  the  moment  of  its  fall.    The  man  who  believes  God  to  be  untruthful,  must 
and  will  be  untruthful  himself    We  are  good  and  safe  in  proportion  as  we 
reverence  and  love  the  character  of  God.    Satan  intimates  to  Eye  that  he 
knows  as  much  about  the  tree  as  God  did,  and  that  she  was  justified  in 
crediting  his  statement  as  much  as  the  Divine.    This  is  the  one  effort  of  the 
devil,  to  substitute  himself  to  the  human  soul,  in  the  place  of  God.     He  still 
seeks  to  make  men  worship  him.     3  He  seeks  to  hold  controversy  with  human 
touh  that  he  may  lead  them  to  yield  to  the  lust  of  tJhe  eye.    "  For  God  doth 
know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  vc 
«hall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.    And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the 
tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,"  &c.     This  is  the 
irtifice  of  Satan,  to  get  men  to  remove  from  the  true  basis  of  moral  life.     The 

true  basis  of  moral  conduct  is,  as  Eve  had  just  intimated,  the  Word  of  God. 

Bat  now  she  is  making  desire  the  basis  of  her  conduct.    In  the  procesaea  o( 

ten^tetion  there  are  not  merely  the  soUcitationa  of  the  devil  to  lead  t\iQ  «oxA 
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away  from  right,  but  there  are  also  the  brilliant  appearances  of  the  things  we  see. 
The  tree  is  often  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  Temptation  always  furnishes  its  dupe  with 
an  excuse.  Eve  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food.  There  is  a  gradual 
progress  to  sin.  First  you  talk  with  the  devil.  Then  you  believe  the  devil. 
Then  you  obey  the  devil.  Then  you  are  conquered  by  the  devil.  Never 
make  lust  the  basis  of  life.    If  you  do  you  will  fall  irretrievably. 

III.  That  the  Tempter  seeks  to  make  one  soul  his  ally  in  the  seduction  of 
another.  "  She  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her 
husband  with  her  ;  and  he  did  eat."  Eve  little  thought  at  the  commencement 
of  her  interview  with  the  serpent,  what  would  be  its  end.  One  conversation 
with  tlie  devil  may  eternally  ruin  a  soul.  He  is  a  pleasing  interlocutor.  But 
he  is  false.  We  observe  that  he  tempted  Eve  first.  He  probably  thought  that 
he  would  the  more  readily  win  the  weak  one  to  his  design.  And  when  the 
devil  lures  a  man's  wife  to  evil,  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  her  husband.  She  will 
probably  become  his  tempter.  The  domestic  relationships  of  life  are  fraught 
with  the  most  ^^yi\J^  possibilities  of  good  or  evil  to  human  souls.  A  wicKed 
wife  may  be  the  moral  ruin  of  a  family.  See  the  crafty  policy  of  hell.  Never 
join  yourself  in  league  with  Satan  to  tempt  another  soul  to  evil.  Satan  is 
after  all  sadly  effective  in  his  work. 

IV.  That  the  human  soul  soon  awakes  from  the  subtle  vision  of  temptation 
to  find  that  it  has  been  deluded  and  ruined.  ''  And  the  eyes  of  both  were 
opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked  ;  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  aprons."  1.  That  the  human  saul  soon  awakes 
jrom  tlie  cliarming  vision  of  temptation.  Temptation  is  a  charming  vision  to 
the  soul.  The  tree  looks  gigantic.  The  fruit  looks  rich  and  ripe,  and  its  colour 
begins  to  glow  more  and  yet  more,  then  it  is  plucked  and  eaten.  Then  comes 
the  bitter  taste.  The  sad  recollection.  The  moment  of  despair.  To  Adam 
and  Eve  sin  was  a  new  experience.  It  was  an  experience  they  would  have  been 
better  and  happier  without.  No  man  is  the  better  for  the  woful  experience 
of  evil.  2.  That  the  human  soul,  awakening  Jrom  the  vision  oj  temptation,  is 
conscious  of  moral  nakedness.  The  tempter  promised  that  Adam  and  Eve 
should  become  wise  and  divine,  whereas  they  became  foolish  and  naked.  In  the 
strange  effort  to  become  divine  they  became  mortal.  Sin  always  brings  shame, 
a  shame  it  deeply  feels  but  cannot  hide.  How  sad  the  destitution  of  a  soul 
that  has  fallen  from  God.  3.  That  the  human  soul  awakeniiig  from  the  vision 
of  temptation,  conscious  of  its  moral  nakedness,  seeks  to  provide  a  clothing  of  its 
own  device,  Adam  and  Eve  sewed  fig  leaves  together  to  make  them  aprons. 
Sin  must  have  a  covering.  It  is  often  ingenious  in  making  and  sewing  it 
together.  But  its  covering  is  always  unworthy  and  futile.  Man  cannot  of 
himself  clothe  his  soul.  Only  the  righteousness  of  Christ  can  effectually  hide 
his  moral  nakedness. 

Jesus,  thy  Blood  and  Kighteousness 
My  beauty  are,  my  glorious  dress  ; 
*Midst  flaming  worlds,  in  these  array'd, 
With  joy  shall  I  lift  up  my  head. 

Lessons  : — 1,  To  beware  of  the  subtlety  of  the  devil  2.  Never  to  hold  converse 
with  Satan.  3.  Never  to  yield  to  the  lust  of  the  eye,  4.  Never  to  tempt  another 
t'O  evil, 

8VGQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TtTE  VEHSES. 

Verse  1.  The  Serpent.  that  the  evil  spirit  is  to  be  understood 

Almost  throughout   the   East  the  in  this  narrative  of  Genesis.     Yet  not 

serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  only  did  the  East  in  general  look  on 

principle  of  evil     Some  writers  deny  the  serpent  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit 
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of  evil,  but  the  earliest  traces  of  Jewish 
or  Christian  interpretations  all  point 
to  this.     The  evil  one  is  constantly 
called  by  the  Jews  "  the  old  serpent 
[Bev.   xii.   9).      Some  have  thought 
tiiat  no  serpent  appeared,  but  only  that 
evil  one,  who  is  called  the  serpent ;  but 
then  he  could  not  have  been  said  to  be 
"  more  subtil  than  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field."   The  reason  why  Satan  took  the 
form  of  a  beast  remarkable   for  its 
sabtlety  may  have  been  that  so  Eve 
might  be  the  less  upon  her  guard. 
New  as  she  was  to  all  creation,  she  may 
not  have  been  surprised  at  speech  in  an 
animal  which  apparently  possessed  al- 
most human  sagacity  [Speakers'  Com- 
mentary], 

"  FH  venel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud  .  .  . 
.  .  .  For  in  the  wily  snake 
Whatever    sleightii    none    would    suBpicion 

mark. 
Ait  from  his  wit  and  nature  subtlety 
Proceeding,  which  in  other  beasts  observed, 
Doofat  mi^t  beget  of  diabolic  power, 
Active  within,  beyond  the  sense  of  brute.'* — 

ParacUte  Lott. 

But  to  anyone  who  reads  the  narra- 
tive carefully  in  connection  with  the 
previous  history  of  the  creation,  and 
bears  in  mind  that  man  is  here  described 
M  exalted  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
tnimal  world,  not  only  by  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  created  in  the  image 
of  God  and  invested  with  dominion 
OTer  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  but 
also  because  God  breathed  into  him 
the  breath  of  life,  and  no  helpmeet  for 
kirn  was  found  among  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  also  that  this  superiority 
was  manifest  in  the  gift  of  speech, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  names  to 
iD  the  rest — a  thing  which  they,  as 
speechless,  were  unable  to  perform — it 
must  be  at  once  apparent  that  it  was 
not  from  the  serpent,  as  a  sagacious 
and  craftv  animal,  that  the  temptation 
I^oceedea,  but  that  the  serpent  was 
amply  the  tool  of  that  evil  spirit  who 
is  met  with  in  the  further  course  of  the 
world's  history  under  the  name  of 
Satan.  When  the  serpent,  therefore, 
n  btroduced  as  speaking,  and  that 
jmt  as  if  it  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  thonglitB  of  God  Himself,  the 
Vealdiig  must  have  emanated^  not  bom 


the  serpent,  but  from  a  superior  spirit, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  ser- 
pent for  the  sake  of  seducing  man.  . .  . 
The  serpent  is  not  a  merely  symbolical 
term  applied  to  Satan  ;  nor  was  it  only 
the  form  which  Satan  assumed ;  but  it 
was  a  real  serpent,  perverted  by  Satan 
to  be  the  instrument  of  his  temptation 
\Keil  and  Delitzsch.] 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  com- 
mentators that  the  serpent,  prior  to  the 
Fall,  moved  along  in  an  erect  attitude, 
as  Milton  (Par,  L,  ix.  496)  : 

"  Not  'with  indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear. 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze." 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode 
of  progression  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  structure  of  a  serpent,  whose 
motion  on  the  ground  is  beautifally 
eflFected  by  the  mechanism  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  and  the  multitudinous 
ribs,  which,  forming  as  it  were  so  many 
pairs  of  levers,  enable  the  animal  to 
move  its  bodv  from  place  to  place ; 
consequently,  nad  the  snakes  before  the 
fall  moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they 
must  have  been  formed  oh  a  different 
plan  altogether.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  saurian  reptiles,  such  as  the  San- 
rophis  tetradactyltis  and  the  Chamaer 
saura  anguinu  of  South  Africa,  which 
in  external  form  are  very  like  serpents, 
but  with  quasi-feet ;  indeed,  even  in 
the  boa -constrictor,  underneath  the 
skin  near  the  extremitv,  there  exist 
rudimentary  legs ;  some  have  been  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  snakes  before 
the  Fall  were  similar  to  the  Saurophis, 
Such  an  hTOothesis,  however,  is  un- 
tenable, for  all  the  fossil  ophedia  that 
have  hitherto  been  found  differ  in  no 
essential  respect  from  modem  repre- 
sentations of  that  order ;  it  is,  more- 
over, beside  the  mark,  for  the  words  of 
the  curse,  "  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 
go,"  are  as  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
gression of  a  saurophoid  serpent  before 
the  Fall  as  of  a  true  ophidian  after  it. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  con- 
clude from  the  language  of  Scripture 
that  the  serpent  underwent  any  change 
of  form  on  account  of  the  mit  it  played 
in  the  history  of  the  FaiL  The  Eoa 
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and  the  moon  were  in  the  heavens  long 
before  they  were  appointed  "  for  signs' 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and 
years."  The  typical  form  of  the  ser- 
pent and  its  mode  of  progression  were 
in  all  probability  the  same  before  the 
Fall  as  after  it ;  but  subsequent  to  the 
Fall  its  form  and  progression  were  to 
be  regarded  with  hatred  and  disgust  by 
all  mankind,  and  thus  the  animal  was 
cursed  "  above  all  cattle,"  and  a  mark 
of  condemnation  was  for  ever  stamped 
upon  it  [Students*  Old  Testament  His- 
tory, by  Dr,  Smith], 

The  trial  of  our  first  progenitors  was 
ordained  by  God,  because  probation 
was  essential  to  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  self-determination.  But  as 
He  did  not  desire  that  they  should  be 
tempted  to  their  fall,  He  would  not 
suifer  Satan  to  tempt  them  in  a  way 
which  should  surpass  their  human 
capacity.  The  tempted  might  there- 
fore have  resisted  the  tempter.  If,  in- 
stead of  approaching  them  in  the  form 
of  a  celestial  being,  in  the  likeness  of 
God,  he  came  in  that  of  a  creature,  not 
only  far  inferior  to  God,  but  far  below 
themselves,  they  could  have  no  excuse 
for  allowing  a  mere  animal  to  persuade 
them  to  break  the  commancunent  of 
God.  For  they  had  been  made  to  have 
dominion  over  the  beasts,  and  not  to 
take  their  own  law  from  them.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  an  evil  spirit  was 
approaching  them  in  the  serpent  could 
hardly  be  concealed  from  tliem.  Its 
speaking  alone  must  have  suggested 
that;  for  Adam  had  already  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  beasts, 
and  had  not  found  one  among  them  re- 
sembling himself — not  one,  therefore, 
endowed  with  reason  and  speech.  The 
substan  ce  of  the  address,  too,  was  en  ough 
to  prove  that  it  was  no  good  spirit  which 
spake  through  the  serpent,  but  one  at 
enmity  with  God.  Hence,  when  they 
paid  attention  to  what  he  said,  they 
were  altogether  without  excuse  [Keil 
and  Delitzsch\. 

Wit  unsanctified  is  a  fit  tool  for  the 
devil  to  work  withal  [Trapp]. 

1.  The  time  of  this  temptation.     2 
The  place  of  this  temptation.    3.  The 
issue  of  this  temptation. 
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The  devil's  advice  : — 1.  It  is  freely 
given.  2.  It  is  wofully  misleading. 
3.  It  is  counter  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand. 4.  It  is  blandly  proffered.  5. 
It  is  often  taken. 

It  is  the*  usual  custom  of  Satan  to 
tempt  men  before  they  are  confirmed 
by  habit  in  the  course  of  goodness : — 

1.  Because  he  envies  man's  happiness. 

2.  Because  he  hopes  more  reaculy  to 
effect  his  mischief.  3.  Let  the  newly 
converted  prepare  for  him. 

Satan  contrives  mischief  against 
those  who  never  provoke  him. 

No  place  nor  employment  can  free 
us  from  the  assault  of  Satan  : — 1.  He 
tempted  our  first  parents  in  Paradisa 

2.  Eli's  sons  in  the  tabernacle.  3. 
Christ  in  the  wilderness. 

Though  Satan  is  the  author  of  temp- 
tation he  cares  not  to  be  seen  as  such. 

Satan  usually  makes  choice  of  those 
instruments  which  he  finds  fittest  for 
the  compassing  of  his  own  wicked  ends. 

Cunning  persons  are  dangerous. 

No  advantage  can  assure  a  child  of 
God  from  the  temptations  of  Satan  : — 
1'  Not  holiness.  2.  Not  the  expe- 
rience of  God's  mercies.  3.  Not  vic- 
tories in  past  spiritual  contests. 

Satan: — 1.  His  power.  2.  His  malice. 

3.  His  cunning.     4.   His  dihgence. 
The  devil's  assistants : — 1.  Our  lusts 

within.  2.  Our  world  without.  3.  Our 
own  moral  weakness. 

Solitariness  is  many  times  a  snare : 
— 1.  It  yields  advantage  to  temptation. 
2.  It  gives  the  greater  opportunity  to 
commit  sin  unseen  by  men.  3.  It  de- 
prives men  of  help  by  advice. 

Satan's  main  end  is  man's  destruc- 
tion by  turning  away  his  heart  fix)m 
God. 

It  is  usual  with  Satan  and  his  in- 
struments to  pretend  the  good  of  those 
they  intend  to  destroy  : — 1.  Consider 
the  being  who  makes  the  promise. 
2.  Seriously  consider  whether  it  is  a 
real  good  promise.  3.  Contemplate 
under  what  condition  they  tender  the 
things  to  us. 

It  is  a  dangerous  snare  for  a  man  to 
have  his  eyes  too  much  fixed  upon  his 
wants. 

The  nature  of  man  is  apt  by  the  art 
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and  policy  of  Satan  to  be  carried 
against  all  restraint  and  subjection. 

Man's  fall  is  as  needful  to  be  known 
as  his  best  estate. 

The  devil  may  give  forth  a  human 
▼oice  to  dumb  and  speechless  crea- 
tures. 

It  is  the  devil's  great  plot  in  tempt- 
ing man  to  destruction,  to  corrupt  the 
mind. 

Verse  2.  It  is  dangerous  to  talk 
fireely  to  persons  of  whom  we  have  no 
knowledge. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  debate 
evident  and  known  truths. 

Blasphemous  suggestions  ought  not 
to  be  neard  without  indignation : — 
1.  To  manifest  our  zeal  for  God's 
honour  and  truth.  2.  To  secure  our- 
selves from  a  further  assault.  3.  To 
prevent  the  hardening  of  the  soul 
against  wicked  suggestions. 

The  goodness  an^  bounty  of  God  to 
men  is  a  sad  aggravation  of  sin. 

Creatures  must  vindicate  God's  good- 
ness^ though  Satan  detract  from  it. 

Man  knows  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  life. 


Verse  3.  When  we  remember  the 
law  of  God,  we  must  set  before  us  the 
sanction  annexed  thereto: — ^.1.  For 
God's  honour.  2.  For  our  necessity. 
3.  For  our  victory. 

When  we  recall  the  law  of  God,  we 
should  remember  the  giver  of  it. 

It  is  hard  to  bring  man's  heart  to 
submit  to,  and  bear  with  patience  any 
yoke  of  restraint. 

Whoever  will  not  be  entangled  by 
allurements  to  sin,  must  not  come  near 
them. 

The  slighting  of  the  curse  of  the 
law,  makes  way  to  the  transgressing  of 
the  law. 

Acknowledgement  of  God's  law  will 
more  heartily  condemn  the  soul  that 
sinneth. 

The  least  doubt  about  the  truth  of 
God's  threatenings  makes  the  soul  more 
bold  to  sin. 

"  Neither  shall  ye  touch  it."  This  is 
of  the  woman's  own  addition,  and  of  a 
good  intention  doubtless.  For  after- 
wards, when  she  had  drunk  in  more  of 
the  serpent's  deadly  poison,  from  gazing 
upon  the  fruit,  she  fell  to  gaping  after 
it,  from  touching  to  tasting  [Trapp], 


The  Fibst  Lie.    Verse  4. 


Sin  entered  our  world  by  falsehood.  Ab  sin 
i  thns  introduced,  to  it  has  been  very  nudnly 
mtained  and  propagated  by  lies  ;  so  says  the 
Apoetle  John,  and  gives  evidences  of  its  truth. 

L  M  fh«  author  of  this  flrtt  lie.  Satan— the 
devil — ^the  deceiver — are  the  titles  given  him 
m  Scr^iiore,  and  Jesus  says  of  him.  He  is  a 
liar,  and  the  father  of  lies,  John  viii.  44.  No 
4fBHibt  this  was  scenic  or  dramatic,  with  the 
tne  in  sight,  as  the  conversation  was  held. 
Etn  is  the  earthly  fountain  of  falsehood,  and 
the  aafthor  of  the  mrst  Ue. 

ILlteiuitnro  of  fho  lie  uttered.  "Teshall 
Mi  ■oiel^  die."  Observe,  it  was  the  direct  fal- 
■fieation  of  God*s  threatening,  in  absolute  con- 
tndietioii  of  God's  own  Word.     (Gen.  ii  17.) 

IIL  ItWM  a  moft  daring  and  profnmptnoni 
Bt.  Tbe  beic^t  of  desperate  c&ronteiy.  A 
chaOflogo  of  the  Almighty.  Bold  collision  with 
ths  God  and  Creator  of  the  universe. 

IT.  It  waa  a  moat  malignant  and  envionf  lie. 
Tksfo  can  be  no  doubt  that  Satan  saw  and 
•fiedy  and  then  hated  the  first  human  pair  in 
Mr  ianojienmr  and  blessedness;  and  now, 
■■ft  Wk0,  ha  fascinates,  and  throws  his 
Mid  tfdl  fMk  fatal  accuracy  over  the  rcMdjr 


listeners,  and  then  inserts  the  poisonous  and 
venemous  iniquity  and  ruin  into  the  soul. 

y.  It  was  a  destmotive,  morderoni  lie.  So 
Jesus  connects  the  first  lie  with  the  murder  it 
effected.  It  slew  oiu*  first  parents — destroyed 
their  innocency — blinded  their  minds — defiled 
their  consciences — an^  overspread  the  soul  with 
leprous  defilement  and  guilt ;  and,  as  God  had 
said,  death  not  only  arrested  our  first  parents, 
and  bound  them  with  chains  and  fetters  as 
guilty  and  condemned  before  Tfim, 

VI.  It  wai  the  germ  of  all  nnrealnesfl  and 
deception  that  should  curse  mankind.  Now 
crookedness,  illusion  and  deceit  began  their 
career.  The  false  in  aU  its  forms  and  shades 
is  traceable  to  this  first  lie.  AU  ignorance — 
all  error— all  superstition— aU  base  fear— all 
inward  treason  of  heart,  took  their  rise  here. 
It  poisoned  the  moral  blood,  degenerated  the 
race,  and  introduced  every  hideous  deformity 
and  foul  impurity  into  the  himian  family  and 
species. 

Vn.  It  was  a  lying  entanglement  firom  which 
humanity  oould  not  eztrioate  itself.  Man  could 
rush  into  darkness,  but  could  not  find  Ida  "^rvf 
back  to  l^t  and  day— ho  could  iaOi,  \yut  nc^ 
rcBtore  bimaeli^iie  oould  die,  by  cbooi&iig  V> 
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do  8o,  but  he  could  not  resuscitate  or  raise 
himself  again  to  life.  The  Divine  image  was 
effaced — the  Divine  Spirit  exorcised — ^the  soul 
in  its  original  glory  destroyed. 

YIIL  Jet u,  the  Divine  Truth,  came  to  de- 
liver ni  from  thia  lie  and  iti  resnlti.  He  was 
immediately  promised  as  the  woman's  con- 
quering seed — He  came,  and  was  manifested 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil — He  over- 
came him  in  the  wilderness,  cast  him  and  his 
demons  out  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men — 
He  overthrew  him  on  the  Cross,  entered  his 
domains  of  death,  and  opened  a  royal  passage 
through  the  tomb,  and  opened  the  gates  of 
the  second  paradise  to  all  believers.  Hence, 
observe — 

IX.  The  Goipel  is  the  delivering  power  from 
Satan's  fiOsehoods.  Christ  is  the  Author  and 
Prince  of  truth— His  Word  is  truth— He 
makes  this  Word  His  own  power  to  salvation. 
This  18  the  remedy  for  Satan's  falsehood  and 
malignity.  By  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  Truth 
He  regenerates,  sanctifies,  and  makes  meet  for 
eternal  glory.  By  this  His  saved  people  defy 
Satan,  and  overcome  his  machinations  and  lies. 
The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  kingdom  of 
truth — this  truth  of  Christ  is  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  renew  the  world  in 
true  holiness,  and  bring  down  the  Tabernacle 
of  Grod  from  heaven  to  earth. — {Dr.  Burnt.) 

Verse  4.  Once  yielding  to  the 
tempter's  charm  gives  liim  greater 
boldness. 

It  is  the  devil's  method  to  draw 
souls  from  doubting  God's  truth  to 
deny  it. 

It  is  a  strong  delusion  of  Satan  to 
pei'suade  a  sinner  that  he  shall  not  die. 

It  is  the  initial  property  of  the 
tempter  to  be  a  liar,  to  deny  what 
God  affirms. 

The  tempter  deals  in  equivocations 
with  double  words  and  senses. 

There  is  no  truth  of  God  so  clear 
and  manifest  which  Satan  dare  not 
contradict : — 1.  Because  he  is  a  liar. 
2.  Because  it  concerns  him  to  con- 
tradict fundamental  truths.  3.  Be- 
cause he  understands  the  corruption 
of  the  human  heart. 

Satan  never  makes  use  of  God's 
word,  but  for  mischief. 

Verse  5.    Satan  in  all  his  promises 

fives  men  no  ground  to  buud  upon 
ut  his  own  bare  word. 
Discontent  at  our  present  condition 
is  a  dangerous  temptation  of  Satan : — 
1.  Of  unthankfukess  to  God.    2.  Of 
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disgust  to  our  own  heart.  3.  Of  envy 
with  our  neighbours. 

Self  love  and  seeking  is  one  of 
Satan's  most  dangerous  snares. 

Satan  tempts  us  to  sin,  not  only  in 
our  pleasures  and  delighte,  but  also  in 
our  duties : — 1.  Because  then  we  feel 
most  secure.  2.  Because  then  he  will 
corrupt  our  best  endeavours.  3.  Let 
us  look  carefully  at  the  motive  of  our 
best  duties. 

The  searching  after  the  knowledge 
of  unnecessary  things  is  one  of  Satan's 
snares. 

The  special  end  that  Satan  persuades 
wicked  men  to  aim  at  is  that  they  may 
be  as  gods : — 1.  To  excel  alone.  2. 
To  be  independent.  3.  To  be  com- 
manded by  none.  4.  To  give  account 
to  none. 

It  is  Satan's  policy  to  draw  men 
to  depend  upon  the  creature,  for  that 
which  only  God  can  give. 

Satan's  preferments  are  abasements. 

Hasty  resolutions  prove  commonly 
dangerous  in  the  issue. 

The  nearer  things  are  to  be  enjoyed, 
the  more  strongly  the  heart  is  affected 
by  them  : — 1.  Then  let  us  fix  our  eyes 
on  our  mercies.  2.  Try  to  make  the 
future  present  to  our  vision.  3.  Think 
of  the  shortness  of  this  present  life. 

It  is  a  strong  temptation  on  man 
to  persuade  enlightening  by  sinning. 

In  all  the  light  pretended,  Satan 
intends  nothing  but  experience  of 
nakedness  and  shame. 

Verse  6.  Man  brought  by  Satan  to 
unbelief  is  prepared  for  any  wicked- 
ness. 

Hearts  slighting  God's  word  are 
given  up  to  Satan  to  believe  lies. 

Hearts  so  seduced  call  that  good 
which  God  calls  evil. 

Unbelief  makes  souls  judge  that 
meat  which  is  poison  and  death  by 
God's  word. 

Unbelief  stirs  up  lust  in  the  eye, 
to  that  which  we  should  loathe. 

Forbidden  things  soonest  stir  up 
sinful  desires. 

Lust  persuadeth  there  is  wisdom  to 
be  had,  where  there  is  nothing  but  ex- 
perience of  evil. 
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The  woman  was  first  in  the  trans- 
gression, but  the  man  equal 

Aggravated  beyond  all  sin  is  the  first 
transgression,  being  done  wilfully, 
against  such  a  God  and  such  endow- 
ments. 

Just  is  it  with  God  to  suffer  men  to 
(all,  that  choose  it  rather  than  stead- 
{istness  in  his  word. 

Things  usually  appear  to  us  as  we 
stand  affected  toward  them  in  our 
hearts. 

It  is  dangerous  to  a  man  to  fix  his 
senses  upon  enticing  objects. 

Men  are  easilydrawn  to  believe,  and 


hope   anything  of  that  which   they 
desire. 

Man  is  an  ill  chooser  of  his  own 
good. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Satan  to 
draw  any  man  to  sin  without  his  own 
consent. 

They  that  sin  themselves  are  com- 
monly seducers  of  others  to  sin. 
.  One  that  is  fallen  into  sin  is  many 
times  most  dangerous  to  his  nearest 
friends : — 1.  Because  they  are  apt  to 
communicate  the  evil.  2.  Because 
they  are  powerful  to  prevail  with 
friends.    3.  In  djuly  commerce. 


The  Moral  Aspect  of  the  Senses. 

£dai,  whatever  its  geography,  or  physical  characteristics,  most  be  ever  an  interesting  spot  in 
the  associations  of  humanity.  Thither  we  trace  our  origin,  our  primitive  greatness,  our  golden 
«ge,  our  ruin,  and  the  first  dawnings  of  redeeming  love.  Amongst  the  many  suggestions  with 
mhkii  this  chapter  is  fraught,  is  the  one  contained  in  the  text :  TKe  moral  aspect  ojtht  wnset. 

L  That  man  requires  a  boundary  for  his  lensos.  By  prolubiting  one  tree,  Grod  declares  that 
there  must  be  a  l^utation  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses.  This  is  a  most  important  doctrine, 
aod  fearfuUy  overlooked.  But  why  should  the  senses  be  restricted  ?  1.  Beeatue  an  undue  in- 
jtuMce  of  the  tenaea  it  penUnu  to  the  tpiritual  intereits  of  men.  The  senses,  as  servants,  are  great 
bkasings  ;  as  sovereigns,  they  become  great  curses.  Fleshly  lusts  "  war  against  the  soul."  2.  Be- 
flsaue  man  hcu  the  power  of  fostering  his  senses  to  an  undue  influence.  UnlDce  the  brute,  his  senses 
«e  linked  to  the  faculty  of  imagination.  By  this  he  can  give  new  edge  and  strength  to  his 
MOMS.  He  can  bring  the  sensual  provisions  of  nature  into  new  combinations,  and  thereby  not 
only  strengthen  old  appetites,  but  create  new  ones.  Thus  we  find  men  on  aU  hands  becoming 
the  mere  creatures  of  the  senses — intellect  and  heart  running  into  flesh.    They  are  carnal. 

II,  That  man*!  moral  nature  is  assailable  through  the  senses.  Thus  Satan  here  assailed  our 
first  parents,  and  won  the  day.  Thus  he  tempted  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  and  thus  ever.  His 
address  is  always  to  the  passions.  By  sensual  plays,  songs,  books,  and  elements,  he  rules  the 
worid.  "  Lust,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  sin."  This  fact  is  useful  for  two  purposes  : — 
L  To  caution  us  against  all  institutions  which  aim  mainly  at  the  gratification  of  the  sejues.  We 
may  rest  assured,  that  Satan  is  in  special  connection  with  these.  2.  To  caution  us  against 
making  the  senses  the  source  of  pleasure.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  God  that  the  senses 
vidd  pleasure ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  depravity  when  man  s^ks  his  chief  pleasure  in  them. 
jCsh  would  ever  attend  to  them  rather  as  means  of  re^i^than  as  sources  of  pleasure.  He  who 
uses  them  in  this  latter  way,  sinks  brute-ward. 

in.  That  man's  highest  interests  have  been  rained  1^  the  senses.  "  She  took  of  the  fruit.'* 
Hov  was  the  ruin.  History  teems  with  similar  examples.  Esau,  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness, 
sad  David,  are  striking  illustrations.  Men's  highest  interests — of  intellect— conscience — soul — 
sad  eternity — are  everywhere  being  ruined  by  the  weina&s,~-(IIomiUst.) 

tures  vile  and  shameful : — 1.  It  defaces 
the  image  of  God.  2.  It  separates  man 
from  God.  3.  It  disorders  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul. 

Men  are  more  apt  to  be  sensible  of, 
and  to  be  more  affected  by,  the  out- 
ward evils  that  sin  brings  upon  them, 
than  with  the  sin  that  causeth  them. 

Garments  are  but  the  covers  of  our 
shame  :  —1.  For  necessity— to  keep  off 
injuiy  from  the  weather.    2.  For  div 

tinction— of  sexea— offices— Aegceear- 
nations. 
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Verse  7.  It  is  a  great  folly  in  men 
not  to  foresee  evil  before  it  be  too  late 
to  help  it. 

Even  those  who  discover  not  before- 
hand the  evils  which  the  error  of  their 
ways  lead  them  into,  yet  they  shall  in 
the  end  feel  deep  misery : — 1.  To  bring 
them  to  repentance.  2.  To  make  them 
aoie  watchful  in  the  future.  3.  To 
ghra  them  a  sweeter  taste  of  God's 


is  able  to  make  the  most  ex- 

cdkotaod  glorious  ^of  all  Qod^Bcrea- 
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Most  of  our  necessities  are  brought        Sin  makes  men  very  knowing   in 

upon  us  by  shame.  misery. 

Sin  makes  men  fools.  Sin  strips  stark  naked  of  spiritual 

All  the  ca.re  that  men  take  is  usually  and  bodily  good, 
to  hide  their  sin  rather  than  to  take  it        Sin  is  as^jned  of  itself, 
away.  Sin  is  foolish  in  its  patchings. 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.—Vtrwi  8—12. 

The  Sad  Effects  of  Yielding  to  Temptation. 

I.  That  yielding  to  temptation  is  generally  followed  by  a  sad  conBciousneM 
of  physical  destitution.  "  And  the  eyes  of  them  bott  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked ;  and  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  aprons  "  (Verse  7).  Many  a  man  has  thought  to  enrich  himself  by 
vielding  to  the  temptations  of  Satan,  he  has  expected  not  merely  to  gain 
Knowledge,  but  also  social  influence,  commercial  importance,  and  political  advance- 
ment ;  but  when  the  seduction  has  been  accomplished,  he  has  found  himself 
¥Dor,  and  blind,  and  naked.  The  best  way  to  be  rich  is  to  be  honest  and  good, 
he  truest  way  to  be  socially  influential  is  to  be  morally  upright.  The  truest 
joys  come  to  the  purest  souls.  The  great  tendency  of  sin  is  to  make  men 
physically  destitute,  destitute  of  all  that  constitutes  comfort.  A  sinner  is 
exposed  without  any  protecting  garment  to  all  the  bitter  experiences  of  life. 
Sin  gives  men  many  more  wants  than  otherwise  they  would  have.  Upright 
souls  have  the  fewest  wants,  and  are  the  most  independent  of  the  external 
provisions  of  life.  Most  of  the  so-called  civilization  of  nations  is  the  outcome 
of  sin,  it  is  the  apron  of  leaves  to  hide  their  nakedness. 

n.  That  a  yielding  to  temptation  is  generally  followed  by  a  grievons 
wandering  from  God,  "  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  waJking  in 
the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day :  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves." 
Adam  and  Eve  had  previously  to  this  time  held  glad  communion  with  God  their 
Maker,  but  now  they  flee  from  Him.  Sin  makes  men  flee  from  the  Infinite 
Being,  and  forsake  the  source  of  their  truest  spiritual  joy.  It  introduces  an 
element  of  fear  into  the  soul.  It  makes  men  foolish  in  their  attempts  to  hide 
from  God.    A  forest  of  trees  cannot  conceal  the  guilty  from  the  eye  of  heaven. 

1.  After  yielding  to  temptation  men  often  wander  from  God  by  neglecting  prayer. 
When  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  has  been  eaten  men  often  begin  to  neglect 
their  secret  devotions.  They  try  to  banish  all  thought  of  God  from  their  minds. 
The  soul  that  holds  converse  with  Satan,  cannot  long  hold  communion  with  God. 

2.  After  yielding  to  temptation  men  often  wander  from  God  by  neglecting  His 
Word.  When  men  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  they  no  longer 
like  to  read  the  Book  which  contains  and  makes  known  the  restrictions  they  have 
violated.  They  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Book  and  its  Author.  3.  After 
yielding  to  temptation  men  often  wander  from  God  by  increasing  profanity  of 
life.  As  the  man  first  looked  at  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  then  touched  it, 
then  eat  it ;  so  now  sin  is  a  continued  habit  with  him.  He  knows  no  shame. 
He  feels  no  guilt.  He  responds  not  to  the  voice  of  God.  We  know  not  to  what 
the  first  sin  may  lead. 

III.  That  a  yielding  to  temptation  is  generally  followed  by  self  vindication. 

*'  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me 
of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat."  1.  We  endeavour  to  vindicate  ourselves  by  blaming 
others.  The  husband  tries  to  vindicate  himself  by  blaming  his  wife ;  the  sister 
bv  blaming  her  brother ;  the  employer  by  blaming  his  partner ;  the  clerk  by 
blaming  his  companion ;  and  so  it  seems  to  be  the  way  of  life  for  one  man  to 
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excuse  himself  by  rendering  others  culpable.     (I).  T%is  course  of  conduct  is 
ungratejul.     Because  all  the  relationships  of  life,  whether  domestic  or  com- 
mercial, are  designed  for  our  happiness.     God  gave  Eve  to  Adam  that  she 
might  be  his  companion  and  helpmeet.     What  could  be  more  ungrateful  than 
for  man  to  charge  his  sin  upon  the  woman  who  was  designed  to  be  a  blessing  to 
him,  and  in  eflFect  upon  God  ?     (2).  This  course  of  coiiduct  is  ungenerous.      It 
is  ungenerous  to  our  relations.    True  they  are  culpable  for  trying  to  lead  us 
away,  but  we  are  more  so  by  yielding  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  them  counter 
to  the  command  of  Grod.    We  knew  the  right,  and  are  not  justified  in  blaming 
them  because  we  did  the  wrong,     {i).  This  course  oj  conduct  is  unavailing. 
It  will  not  excuse  the  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God.     It  will  not  mitigate  his  guilt. 
It  will  not  avert  his  punishment.     It  will  not  amend  his  doom.    Let  men 
honourably  acknowledge  the  guilt  of  their  own  sin,  and  not  strive  to  put  it  on 
the  weaker  party.     2.  We  endeavour  to  vindicate  ourselves  by  blaming  our 
drcumstances.    We  indicate  that  our  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  our 
moral  resistance.    That  Satan  deceived  us.    That  we  were  taken  by  surprise. 
That  we  were  morally  weak  at  the  time.    Man  has  Divine  aid  to  enable  him  to 
orercome  las  circumstances  however  perplexing  they  may  be. 

17.  That  in  yielding  to  temptation  we  never  realize  the  alluring  promises 
of  the  devil.  1*  Satan  promised  that  Adam  and  Eve  should  become  wise, 
whereas  they  became  naked,  2.  Satan  promised  tliat  Adam  and  Eve  should 
become  gods,  whereas  they  fled  from  God, 


Thb  Dawn  op  Guilt.    Ver.  7—13. 

Ha«  18  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  humanity.  The  eye  of  a  guilty  oonncience  is 
aow  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  €rod  and  the  universe  appeared  in  new  and  terrible  forms. 
There  are  three  things  in  this  passage  whioh  have  ever  characterised  this  era  of  guilt. 

L  A  oomdoni  loss  of  reetitade.  They  were  '*  naked."  It  is  moral  nudity — ^nudity  of  soul — 
of  which  they  are  conscious.  The  sinful  soul  is  represented  as  naked  (Kev.  iii.  17).  Righteous- 
asM  is  spoken  of  as  a  garment  (Isa.  bd.  3).  The  redeemed  are  dothed  with  white  raiment 
IWe  are  two  things  concerning  the  loss  of  rectitude  worthy  of  notice.  1.  They  deeply  felt  it. 
Some  are  destitute  of  moral  righteousness,  and  do  not  feel  it.  2.  They  tought  to  conceal  it. 
Hen  seek  to  hide  their  sins — in  religious  professions,  ceremonies,  and  the  display  of  outward 
Aonlity. 

n.  Aa  alarming  dread  of  Ood.  They  endeavour,  like  Jonah,  to  flee  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  1.  Thit  was  unnatural.  The  soul  was  made  to  live  in  close  communion  with  God.  All 
iti  aspirations  and  faculties  show  this.  2.  This  toas  irrational.  There  is  no  way  of  fleeing  from 
oamiprasence.  Sin  blinds  the  reason  of  men.  3.  This  vxu  fruitUu.  God  found  Adam  out. 
6od*s  voice  will  reach  the  sinner  into  whatever  depths  of  solitude  he  may  pass. 

in.  A  miserable  snbterftige  fbr  sin.  "  The  woman,'*  Ac.  And  the  woman  said,  "  The  serpent 
bsgnled  me,"  Ac.  What  prevarication  you  have  here  !  Each  transferred  the  sinful  act  to  the 
VNBg  cause.  It  it  the  etaential  characteristic  of  moral  mind  that  it  is  the  cause  of  its  own  actions, 
'  most  have  felt  that  the  act  was  the  act  of  self. — {Homilist.) 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Vene  8.  The  incidents  narrated  in  this 
dMer,  though  inoonoeivably  important,  follow 
tten  odMT  in  rapid  succession.  Man  is  here 
btoQght  before  us — created — holy — fallen-^ 
ooadianned — ^redeemed.  The  consequence  is, 
^sl  eaoh    sentence  is    imspeakably  full   of 


«f  gailt  by  whioh  they  were 
1.  Hisra  were  circumstanoes  whioh 
their  guilt — they  knew  God — His 
^ectly  holy — happy — knew 
the  oonsequenoes  of  life 


and  death.  2.  They  felt  their  guilt  aggravated 
by  these  circumstances.  Their  consciences  were 
not  hardened.  Their  present  feelings  and  con- 
dition were  a  contrast  with  the  past.  In  these 
circumstanoes  they  fled.  They  knew  of  no 
redemption,  and  could  make  no  atonement. 

n.  The  melancholy  ehaaffo  of  ohareeter  whieh 
had  resulted  from  their  fUL  1.  Our  moral 
attainments  are  indicated  by  our  views  of  God 
— ^progressive.  The  pure  m  heart  see  GUxL 
Our  first  parents  fell  in  their  ocmoea^oiui  <A 
Crod— oomipreeenoe.    **Wbitbn  i^jmI  1  ^ 

6& 
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&c  This  ignorance  of  God  increased  in  the 
world  with  3ie  increase  of  sin,  Kom.  i.  21 — 32. 
This  ignorance  of  God  is  still  exemplified. 
'*  The  nx>l  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
Grod."  He  may  worship  outwardly;  and 
there  are  gradations  of  the  foolish — some  shnt 
God  within  religious  ordinances — some  exclude 
Him. 

m.  That  they  had  lost  their  communion  with 
Ood.  1.  One  barrier  interposed  was  guilt  2. 
Another  barrier  was  mond  pollution. — {Out- 
Una  of  Ducourtet  by  James  Stewart.) 

The  voice  of  God  pursueth  sinners 
after  guilt,  sometimes  inward  and 
outwara. 

God  hath  His  fit  times  to  visit  sinners. 

Conscience  hears  and  trembles  at  the 
voice  of  God. 

Sin  persuades  souls  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  hide  from  God. 

All  carnal  shifts  will  sin  make  to 
shun  God's  sight ;  if  leaves  do  not  hide 
it,  the  trees  must. 

God  who  hath  all  the  wrong  when 
He  is  provoked  by  our  sins,  is  the  first 
that  seeks  to  make  peace  with  us  : — 
1.  He  allures  us  by  His  mercies.  2.  By 
the  sweet  persuasions  of  His  Spirit. 
3.  By  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
God  in  representing  His  Majesty  to 
men  so  deals  with  them  that  he  may 
humble  but  not  confound  them.  God 
many  times  calls  men  to  account,  and 
proceeds  in  judgment  against  them  in 
the  midst  of  their  delights.  A  guilty 
conscience  is  filled  with  terror,  on  every 
occasion  we  have  no  better  refuge  than 
to  turn  from  sin  to  God. — {Trapp,) 

Verse  9.  Satan's  lie  only  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  display  of  the  full  truth 
in  reference  to  God.  Creation  never 
could  have  brought  out  what  God  was. 
There  was  infinitely  more  in  Him  than 
power  and  wisdom.  There  was  love, 
mercy,  holiness,  righteousness,  good- 
ness, tenderness,  lone  sufiering.  Where 
could  all  these  be  displayed  but  in  a 
world  of  sinners?  God  at  the  first, 
came  down  to  create ;  and,  then,  when 
the  serpent  presumed  to  meddle  with 
creation,  God  came  down  to  save. 
This  is  brought  out  in  the  first  words 
uttered  by  the  Lord  God  after  man's 
fall,  "  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto 
Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  where  art 
thou?"  This  question  proved  two 
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things.  It  proved  that  man  was  lost, 
and  that  God  had  come  to  seek.  It 
proved  man's  sin,  and  God's  grace. 
"  Where  art  thou  ?"  Amazing  faith- 
fulness !  Amazing  grace !  Faitnfiilness, 
to  disclose,  in  the  very  question  itself, 
the  truth  as  to  man's  condition  in 
grace,  to  bring  out,  in  the  very  fact  of 
God's  asking  such  a  question,  tne  truth 
as  to  His  character  and  attitude,  in 
reference  to  fallen  man.  Man  was  lost ; 
but  God  had  come  down  to  look  for 
him — to  bring  him  out  of  his  hiding- 
place,  behind  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
in  order  that,  in  the  happy  confidence 
of  faith,  he  might  find  a  hiding-place 
in  Himself.  This  was  grace.  But  who 
can  utter  all  that  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
idea  of  God's  being  a  seeker?  God 
seeking  a  sinner?  What  could  the 
Blessed  One  have  seen  in  man,  to  lead 
him  to  seek  for  him.  Just  what  the 
shepherd  saw  in  the  lost  sheep  ;  or 
what  the  woman  saw  in  the  lost  piece 
of  silver ;  or  what  the  father  saw  in 
the  lost  son.  The  sinner  is  valuable 
to  God  ;  but  why  he  should  be  so, 
eternity  alone  will  unfold.  {Notes  on 
Genesis,  CH.M.) 

The  way  to  get  our  hearts  affected 
^'ith  what  we  liear,  is  to  api>rehend 
ourselves  to  be  spoken  unto  in  par- 
ticular. 

God  loves  a  free  and  voluntary  ac- 
knowledgment of  sin  from  his  children 
when  they  have  sinned  against  him. 

God  is  full  of  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness in  his  dealings  with  offenders,  even 
in  their  greatest  sins. 

All  who  desire  to  get  out  of  their 
misery,  must  seriously  consider  what 
was  the  means  that  brought  them 
into  it. 

Jehovah  may  sufier  sinners  to  abuse 
His  goodness,  but  he  will  call  them  to 
judgment. 

God  is  not  ignorant  of  the  hiding 
places  of  sinners. 

The  Wanderer  from  God. 

I,  Where  is  man?    1.  Distant  from 
Ood.     2.   In  terro9*  qf  God.      3.   In 
delusion  about  God.     4.    In  danger 
from  God. 
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II.  Ood*8  concern  for  him.  1.  His 
condition  involves  evil — God  is  holy. 
2.  His  condition  involves  suffering — 
God  is  love. 

in.  Gh)d*8  dealings  with  him.  1.  In 
Ute  aggregate — "Adam,"  the  genus. 
2.  Personally.  "  Where  art  thou  ?  " 
{Pulpit  Germs,  by  Wythe]. 

Verse  10.  All  men  are  apt  to  colour 
tad  conceal  all  that  they  can  even  from 
God  Himself. 

One  sin  commonly  draws  on  another : 
— 1.  The  first  sin  weakens  the  heart. 
2.  Sios  are  usually  fastened  to  each 
other.  3.  Qod  punishes  one  sin  with 
another. 

God's  word  is  terrible  to  a  guilty 
conscience. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  men  to 
confess  any  more  of  their  guilt  than  is 
self-evident. 

Sinners  pretend  their  fear  rather 
than  their  guilt  to  drive  them  firom 
God. 

Sinners  pretend  their  punishment 
ntther  than  their  crime  to  cause  them 
to  hide. 

How  hard  it  is  to  bring  a  soul  to  the 
trae  acknowledgment  of  sin. 

Verse  11.  The  more  sinners  hide 
the  more  God  sifteth  them. 

It  is  worth  knowing  by  every  man 
what  discovers  sin  and  shame.  God 
therefore  puts  the  question  to  Adam, 


to  turn  him  to  his  own  conscience, 
which  told  all  God  will  bring  sinners 
to  a  sense  of  sin  before  he  leaves  them, 
"  Hast  thou  eaten  ?  ** : — 1.  God's  com- 
mand aggravates  sin.  2.  God's  small 
restriction  aggravates  sin.  3.  God's 
provision  of  mercy  aggravates  sin. 

Man's  frowardness  cannot  overcome 
God's  love  and  patience. 

God  can  easily,  without  any  evi- 
dence, convince  men  by  themselves. 

God  accepts  no  concession  till  men 
see  and  acknowledge  their  sin. 

Men  must  be  dealt  with  in  plain 
terms  before  they  will  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  their  sin. 

A  breach  of  God's  commandment  is 
that  which  makes  any  act  of  ours  a  sin. 

Verse  12.  When  men's  sins  are  so 
manifest  that  they  cannot  deny  them, 
they  will  yet  labour  by  excuses  to  ex- 
tenuate them. 

Men  may  easily  by  their  own  folly 
turn  the  means  ordained  by  God  for 
their  good  into  snares  for  their  de- 
struction. 

Sin  is  impudent  to  reply  against 
God's  conviction. 

Simiers  convicted,  and  not  converted, 
are  shifting  of  guilt  from  them- 
selves. 

God  beareth  long  with  the  prevari- 
cations of  sinners. 

It  was  ofiensive  to  God  that  the 
woman  should  draw  the  man  to  sin. 


MAIN  UOMILETWS    OP  THE  PA RAGRAPIf.-^ Verses  13—21. 

The  General  Results  of  tiib  Fall  of  our  First  Parents. 

L  The  result  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  is  an  eternal  enmity  between 
htu  and  humanity.  "  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  because  thou 
hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field  :  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  da)r8  of  thy 
life ;  and  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seen 
and  her  seed,"  We  observe  : — 1.  That  this  curse  was  uttered  in  reference  to 
iStUatL  It  is  true  that  the  serpent  is  here  addressed,  but  merely  as  the  instni- 
meat  of  the  evil  spirit.  The  punishment  which  came  upon  an  irrational  animal 
vas  symbolical  of  that  permitted  to  Satan.  Each  became  the  object  of  a 
contempt  which  should  be  perpetual.  That  this  language  is  used  in  reference 
to  Satan  is  evident  from  the  ract  that  the  human  race  should  triumph  over  the 
Kipent  which  indication  would  have  been  unncedful  had  it  merely  referred  V> 
tlie  repCild  ladier  than  the  devil.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  agents  of  Rattan  «to 
neilher  fined  from  guilt  or  punishment.    2.   fFe  observe  tmt  this  addre^  i 
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different  from  that  made  to  Adam  aiid  Eve*    God  said  to  Adam,  '*  Hast  thou 
eaten  of  the  tree ; "  and  to  Eve,  "  What  is  it  that  thou  hast  done  ? "    But  to 
Satan  he  puts  no  interrogation.    And  why  ?   Because  heaven  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  for  hell  to  repent,  whereas  man  would  be  able  under  the  proclamation 
of  Divine  mercy,  to  confess  his  sin  and  to  receive  forgiveness.    The  misery,  of 
Satan  is  irretrievable.     For  the  sin  of  man  there  is  provided  a  Divine  remedy 
which  he  is  urged  to  obtain.    The  questionings  of  God  are  merciful  in  their 
intention.    Let  us  therefore  penitently  respond  to  them.     3.  We  observe  that 
there  was  to  commence  a  severe  enmity  and  conflict  between  Satan  and  the 
human  race-  The  serpent  was  no  longer  even  the  apparent  friend  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  but  their  open  enemy.     Their  recognized  foe.    The  enmity  of  hell  toward 
earth  is  well  defined  in  God's  word.    It  is  thoroughly  illustrated  by  the  moral 
history  of  mankind.     (1)  This  enmity  has  existed  Jrom  the  early  ages  qf  the 
world  s  history.     Its  rage  and  ruin  were  co-existent  with  the  progenitors  of  the 
race,  and  was  directed  against  their  moral  happiness  and  enjoyment.     It  did 
not  commence  in  any  after  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  consequently  not 
one  individual  has  ever  been  exempt  from  its  attack.     (2)  This  enmity  is 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  higher  interests  of  man.     It  does  not  seek  merely 
to  injure  the  mental  and  physical  sources  of  life,  but  the  ^iritual  and  eternal. 
It  seeks  to  rob  man  of  moral  goodness,  and  of  his  bright  inheritance  beyond  the 
grave.     It  endeavours  to  deme  his  soul.     (3)  This  enmity  is  insj^red  by  t/ie 
most  diabolical  passimi.    It  is  not  inspired  by  a  mere  love  of  mischief  and  ruin, 
not  by  a  desire  to  have  a  gay  sport  with  the  welfare  of  man,  but  by  a  dire  and 
all-conquering  passion  for  his  eternal  destruction.    This  points  to  unremitting 
activity  on  the  part  of  Satan.    To  inconceivable  cunning.    2.  This  enmity,  while 
it  will  inflict  injury,  is  subject  to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  man.     The  serpent 
may  bruise  the  heal  of  humanity,  but  humanity  sliall  certainly  bruise  his  head. 
Satan  will  be  defeated  in  the  conflict.     His  power  is  limited.     Instance  Job. 
Christ  is  his  eternal  conqueror,  in  Him  the  seed  of  the  woman  struck  its  most 
terrible  blow.     Thus  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  has  exposed  humanity  to  the 
fierce  antagonism  of  Satan.    But  this  may  be  for  our  moral  good,  as  the  conflict 
has  brought  a  Divine  conqueror  to  our  aid,  it  renders  necessary — and  may 
develop  energies  which  shall  lend  force  and  value  to  our  characters,  and  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  eternally  latent. 

II.  The  result  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  is  the  sorrow  and  subjection 
of  female  life.  1.  The  sorrow  of  woman  consequent  upon  the  fall.  "Unto 
the  woman  He  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  ;  in 
sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children."  Tlie  combined  command  and  blessing 
had  been  previously  given,  that  the  first  pair  were  to  be  fi-uitful  and  multiply ; 
but  in  innocency  the  prop^ation  of  their  species  was  to  be  painless.  This 
is  reversed  by  their  fall.  The  woman  is  to  bring  forth  her  progeny  in  sorrow. 
Sin  is  the  cause  of  the  world's  physical  suffering.  This  arrangement  evinces 
the  grand  principle  of  vicarious  suffering  in  human  life.  2.  The  subjection  oj 
woman  consequent  upon  the  fall.  "  And  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  Eve  had 
been  guilty  of  insubordination,  she  had  broken  from  the  man  to  listen  to  the 
serpent,  hence  her  punishment  was  adapted  to  her  indiscretion.  Women  are 
to  oe  subject  to  their  husbands.  This  is  the  law  of  God.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nation of  physical  life  and  energy.  And  any  man  who  allows  his  wife  to 
habitually  rule  him  reverses  the  law  of  God,  and  the  curse  of  the  fall.  But  man's 
rulership  is  not  to  be  lordly  and  offensive,  but  loving  and  graceful,  thoughtful 
and  appreciative.  Under  such  a  rulership  the  woman  is  a  qrueen,  herself  the 
sharer  of  a  royal  life.  These  are  the  true  rights  of  woman.  If  true  to  herself 
she  wants  no  others.  3.  The  suljection  of  woman  consequent  upon  thefaU  gives 
no  countenance  to  the  degrading  manner  in  which  she  is  treated  in  heathen 
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countries.  Man  is  not  to  crush  a  woman  into  a  slave.  He  is  not  to  regard 
her  as  his  servant.  She  is  his  companion  and  helpmeet.  Missions  have  aone 
mndi  for  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  woman. 

in.  The  result  of  the  £eQ1  of  onr  first  parents  is  the  anxious  toU  of  man,  and 
the  comparatiye  nnproductiyeness  of  his  lahonr.  l.  The  anxious  and  painful 
toil  of  man  consequent  upon  the  fall.  Some  people  imagine  that  work  is  the 
result  of  the  fall,  and  that  if  our  first  parents  had  retained  their  innocence  all 
men  would  have  been  bom  independent  gentlemen !  This  may  be  a  nice  dream  for 
the  idle,  but  it  is  far  from  fact.  Adam  worked  before  he  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion, he  tilled  and  kept  the  garden.  But  then  there  was  no  anxiety,  peril,  or 
fatigue  associated  with  his  daily  efforts.  The  element  of  pain  which  is  now 
infused  into  work  is  the  result  of  the  fall,  but  not  the  work  itself  Work 
was  the  law  of  innocent  manhood.  It  is  the  happiest  law  of  life.  Men  who 
rebel  against  it  do  not  truly  live,  they  only  exist.  All  the  accidents  of  which 
we  read,  and  all  the  strife  between  capital  and  labour,  and  all  that  brings  grief  to 
the  human  heart  connected  with  work,  is  a  consequence  of  the  fall.  The  excited 
bndn  should  remind  of  a  sinful  heart.  2.  The  comparative  unproductiveness 
of  the  soil  consequent  upon  the  fall.  The  ground  was  cursed  through  Adam  s 
nn,  and  he  was  to  gather  and  eat  its  fruits  in  sorrow  all  his  life.  By  allowing 
Eve  to  lead  him  astray  Adam  had,  for  the  moment,  given  up  his  rulership  of 
creation,  and,  therefore,  henceforth  nature  will  resist  his  wiU.  The  earth  no 
longer  yields  her  fruits  spontaneously,  but  only  after  arduous  and  protracted  toil. 
The  easy  dressing  of  tne  garden  was  now  to  merge  into  anxious  labour  to 
secure  its  produce.  Demons  were  not  let  loose  upon  the  earth  to  lay  it  waste. 
The  earth  became  changed  in  its  relation  to  man.  It  became  wild  and  rugged. 
It  became  decked  with  poisonous  herbs.  Its  harvests  were  slow  and  often 
unfruitful.  Storms  broke  over  its  peaceful  landscapes.  Such  an  effect  has  sin 
upon  the  material  creation.  3.  The  sad  departure  of  man  from  the  earthly 
death  consequent  uvon  the  fall.  How  long  innocent  man  would  have  continued 
in  this  world,  and  now  he  would  have  been  finally  conveyed  to  heaven  are  idle 
speculations.  But  certain  it  is  that  sin  destroyed  the  moral  relationship  of  the 
»ol  to  God,  and  introduced  elements  of  decay  into  the  physical  organism  of  man. 
Hence  after  the  fall  he  began  his  march  to  the  grave.  That  man  did  not  die 
inunediately  after  the  committal  of  the  sin,  is  a  tribute  to  the  redeeming  mercy 
of  God.     Sin  always  means  death.     Sin  and  death  are  twin  sisters. 

17*  The  grani  and  merciful  interposition  of  Jesus  Christ  was  rendered  neces- 
mxj  by  the  £el11  of  our  first  parents.  Man  had  fled  from  God.  He  could 
not  brmg  himself  back  again.  Man  had  polluted  his  moral  nature  by  sin.  He 
eoold  not  cleanse  it.  The  serpent's  head  liad  to  be  bruised.  Death  had  to  be 
abolished.  God  only  could  send  a  deliverer.  Here  commenced  the  remedial 
tdheme  of  salvation.  An  innocent  man  would  not  have  needed  mercy,  but  a 
nnfhl  man  did.  Hence  the  promise,  t3rpe,  s3rmbol,  the  incarnation,  the  cross, 
the  resurrection  and  ascension,  all  designed  by  the  infinite  love  of  God  to  repair 
the  moral  woe  of  Eden's  ruin.  Lessons:  I.  The  terrible  influence  of  sin  iipon 
M  individual  life.  2.  The  influence  of  sin  upon  the  great  communities  oftlie 
world.  3.  The  severe  devastation  of  sin.  4.  The  love  of  God  the  great  healing 
ii^unce  of  the  worlds  sorrow*   5.  How  benignantly  God  blends  hope  with  penalty. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Yeaes  13,  14.   No  actor  in  any  sin     of  the  unbelief,  rebellion,  and  apostasy 
can  flKwe  God's  discovery  : — 1.  Adam     of  man.  ,    n  j  i  -a 

k  fimnd  out     2.  Eve  is  found  out.         The  worst  of  curses  hath  vjod  Va\a 
S.  Hie  serpent  ib  found  out  upon  the  old  serpent,  and  tliat  itt^no 

God  kxAs  upon  Satan  as  the  author    cably. 
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Cod's  curse  upon  the  old  serpent 
brings  a  blessing  upon  man. 

(xod  from  the  fall  of  man  provided 
a  way  for  saving  some  from  the  devil. 

The  promised  seed  had  his  heel 
bruised  in  killing  the  serpent's  head. 
It  was  by  His  own  dying,  though  He 
rose  again. 

Reafemption  is  of  free  grace,  and 
comes  from  God's  promise. 

Such  grace  binds  to  enmity  with 
Satan  and  love  to  God. 

Bruising  the  Head   op   Evil  ;  ob, 
THE  Mission  op  Christunity. 

Verse  15.  That  thei'e  are  two  grand  op- 
poainji;  moral  forces  at  work  in  the  world,  **  the 
seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  ser- 
pent," is  manifest  from  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 1.  The  univerml  bdie/s  of  mankind, 
AU  nations  believe  in  two  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples. 2.  TTie  phenomena  of  the  moral  world. 
The  thou£^ht8,  actions,  and  conduct  of  men  are 
BO  radicaUy  different  that  they  must  be  ref  en-ed 
to  two  distinct  moral  forces.  3.  Tfie  experience 
of  good  m£n.  4.  The  dtclaration  of  the  Biltle. 
Now  in  this  conflict,  whilst  error  and  evil  only 
strike  at  the  mere  "  heel "  of  truth  and  good- 
ness, truth  and  goodness  strike  right  at  the 
'*  head."   Look  at  this  idea  in  three  aspects  : — 

I.  Ai  a  dharacteristlo  of  Christianity.  Evil 
hafi  a  ''head*'  and  its  ''head"  is  not  in 
theories,  or  institutions,  or  outward  conduct ; 
but  in  the  moral  feelings.  In  the  likes  and 
dislikes,  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  the 
heart.  Now  it  is  against  this  "  head  "  of  evil 
that  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  reform,  directs 
its  blows.  It  does  not  seek  to  lup  off  the 
branches  from  the  mighty  upas,  but  to  destroy 
its  roots.  It  does  not  strike  at  the  mere  forms 
of  murder,  adultery,  and  theft ;  but  at  their 
spirit,  anger,  lust,  and  covetousness.  This  its 
characteristic. 

n.  Ai  a  test  of  individual  Christianity.  Un- 
less Christianity  has  bruised  the  very  *'  head  " 
of  evil  within  us  it  has  done  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  1.  It  wiay  bruise  certain  erroneous 
ideas,  and  yet  be  of  no  service  to  you.  2.  It 
may  bruise  certain  wrong  hMts,  and  yet  be 
of  no  real  service  to  you, 

m.  As  a  guide  in  propagating  Christianity. 
The  great  failure  of  the  Church  in  its  world- 
reforming  mission  may  be  traced  to  the  wi^ong 
direction  of  its  efforts  [HomUist]. 

Study  the  records  of  the  Word.  It 
is  the  history  of  the  long  war  between 
the  children  of  light  and  "  the  power 
of  darkness."  You  will  see  that  Satan 
has  tried  every  weapon  of  the  armoury 
of  hell.  He  has  no  other  in  reserve. 
But  all  have  failed.  They  cannot  rise 
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higher  than  the  heel.  The  head  is  safe 
with  Christ  in  God.  Mark,  too,  how  a 
mightier  hand  guides  his  blows  to 
wound  himself.  Satan's  kingdom  is 
made  to  totter  under  Satan's  assaults. 
He  brought  in  sin,  and  so  the  door  flew 
open  for  the  Gospel.'  He  persecutes 
the  early  converts,  and  the  truth 
speeds  rapidly  abroad  throughout  the 
world.  He  casts  Paul  into  the  dungeon 
of  Philippi,  and  the  gaoler  believes, 
with  all  nis  house.  He  sends  him  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  and  epistles  gain 
wings  to  teach  and  comfort  all  the  ages 
of  the  Church  \ArcMeac(m  Law], 

Verses  15 — 19.  I.  Some  important 
transactions  related.  1.  The  trans- 
gression which  had  been  committed. 
2.  Tlie  scrutiny  instituted,  3.  The 
sentence  pronounced, 

II.  The  gracious  intimations  of  the 
Text.  1.  Intimations  of  mercy,  2.  Of 
the  mode  of  mercy.  3.  Our  cause  for 
gratitude.  4.  Occasions  for  fear, 
[Sketches  of  Sermons  by  Wesleyan 
Ministers]. 

Man's  salvation  is  Satan's  grief  and 
vexation. 

God's  indignation  is  never  so  much 
kindled  against  the  wicked,  that  He 
forgets  His  mercy  toward  His  own. 

God  directs  and  turns  the  malice  of 
Satan  to  the  service  of  the  good. 

God  will  strengthen  the  weakest  of 
His  servants  against  Satan. 

The  greatness  of  man's  sin  is  no  bar 
to  God's  mercy. 

God's  means  extend  to  future  pos- 
terity. 

Enmity  and  malice  against  good  men 
is  an  evident  mark  of  the  child  of  the 
devil. 

Christ  the  woman's  seed  : — 1.  Made 
under  the  law.  2.  Became  a  curse  for 
us.  3.  Joined  us  to  God.  4.  Con- 
quered Satan. 

Verse  16.  Though  God  has  through 
Christ  remitted  to  liis  cliildren  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  yet  He  has  not  freed 
them  from  the  afflictions  of  this  life. 

All  the  afflictions  of  this  life  have 
mercy  mixed  with  them. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  be  subject 
to  the  will  and  directiou  of  her  hus- 
band : — 1.  There  must  be  an  order  in 
society.  2.  The  woman  was  created 
for  man.  3.  She  was  first  in  trans- 
gression. 4.  Man  has  the  best  abilities 
lorjjovemment. 

Womanly  obedience  : — 1.  Presented 
by  Grod.  2.  Easy  for  her.  3.  Safe  for 
h^.     4.  Ennobling  to  her. 

Womanly  subjection  consists : — 1.  In 
outward  obedience.  2.  In  the  inward 
affection  of  the  heart.  3.  In  thought- 
ful service. 

Order  in  sin  has  an  order  in  punish- 
ment The  woman  is  sentencea  before 
the  man. 

Verse  17.  Single  account  must  be 
giTen  by  every  creature  for  single  sins. 
God  takes  one  by  one. 

God  Himself  giveth  judgment  upon 
evenr  sinner. 

Man's  excuse  of  sin  may  prove  the 
greatest  aggravation  to  the  woman. 

It  is  a  sad  aggravation  of  sin  that  it 
is  committed  against  God. 

The  expressness  of  God's  law  doth 
much  aggravate  sin  against  it. 

Sin  brings  all  evil  upon  creatures, 
and  makes  them  instruments  to  punish 
man. 

All  the  creatures  of  the  earth  are 
under  Divine  command. 

The  short  pleasure  of  sin  draws  after 
it  a  long  punishment. 

Verse  18.  Thorns  and  thistles  are 
the  issues  of  sin. 

As  we  are  more  or  less  serviceable  to 
God,  so  we  may  expect  creatures  to  be 
more  or  less  useful  to  us. 

Sin  makes  the  course  of  man  labo- 
rious and  painful. 

God  remembers  wretched  man  and 
>Uows  him  some  bread  though  he  de- 
serves none. 

Man's  travail  ends  not  but  in  the 
grave. 


19. — *'Ihui  thou  artf  and  unto  dutt 
fUlg  ikmL  fvtem."    How  dreadful— how  rapid 
~4i  1^0  Imtoc  of  sin.    A  few  diaptera  pre- 
Hi  WM  wise — holy — now  the  crown  is 
'wwntXL  implicated  (Heb.  ix.  27). 
X.  n»  frailly  of  our  Vatnre*  i.  /^  or^. 


However  glorioas  our  Maker,  however  ex- 
quisite the  human  body,  God  made  that  body 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  2.  lU  liability  to 
injury.  No  sooner  bom  than  fierce  diseases 
wait  to  attack  ua.  If  not  destroyed — ^injured 
— accidents.    AU     the    elements    attack    us. 

3.  Its  tendency  to  diualution.  Behold  the 
ravages  of  time.  Human  life  has  its  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  ( Ps.  dii.  1 4-— 1 5 ; 
xc.  5 — 6  ;  xxxix.  4 — 5. 

n.  The  certainty  of  our  end.  1.  Wt  an 
horn  to  die.  Our  first  breath  is  so  much  of 
nature  exhausted.  The  first  hour  we  live  is  an 
approach  to  death.  2.  The  perpetual  exit  of 
mortaU  confirms  it.     3.  Ood  hath  decreed  it. 

4.  Learn  rightly  to  estimate  life,  (Sketches  of 
four  hundred  Bermone.) 

L  Man's  Origin.  1.  Sow  wonderful  2.  Uoio 
humbling. 

n.  Man*8  Doom.  1.  InemtaHe.  2.  Just. 
8.  Partial,  4.  Temporary,  (Sermonic  Oerma 
by  Wythe.) 

There  is  profit  in  all  the  duties 
which  God  enjoineth  us.  The  dispo- 
sing of  man's  fife  is  in  God's  hand. 

Verse  20 — 21. — It  is  fit  in  giving 
names  to  make  choice  of  such  as  may 
give  us  something  for  our  instruction. 
The  very  clothes  we  wear  are  God's 
provision.  Necessary  provision  is  as 
much  as  we  can  look  for  from  God's 
hand  : — 1.  For  health.  2.  For  em- 
ployment. 3.  For  possession.  Our 
clothes  are  for  the  most  part  borrowed 
from  other  creatures. 

In  the  midst  of  death  God's  thought 
has  been  to  direct  the  sinner  unto  life. 

God's  goodness  prevented  sin  from 
turning  all  man's  relations  into  dis- 
order. 

Grace  makes  the  same  instruments 
be  for  life,  which  were  for  death, 

God  pities  his  creatures  in  the 
nakedness  made  by  sin. 

God  makes  garments  where  sin  makes 
nakedness. 

The  mischief  of  sin  is  to  forget 
nakedness  under  fine  clothes. 

A  gracious  providence  puts  clothes 
on  the  backs  of  sinners. 

The  guilty  clothed  :— 1.  By  God. 
2.  With  priceless  robe.  3.  For  shelter. 
4.  For  happiness. 

We  have  here,  in  figure,  the  great 

doctrine  of  divine  rignteousness  set 

forth.    The  robe  which  God  provided 

was  an  effectual  covering  \)ecaaaft  TA^ 

provided  it ;  just  as  the  apron  wa  wi 
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ineffectual  covering  because  man  had 
provided  it.  Moreover,  God's  coat 
was  founded  upon  blood  -  shedding. 
Adam's  apron  was  not.  So  also,  now, 
God's  righteousness  is  set  forth  in  the 
cross  ;  man's  righteousness  is  set  forth 
in  the  works,  the  sin  stained  works,  of 
his  own  hands.  When  Adam  stood 
clothed  in  the  coat  of  skin  he  could 
not  say,  "I  was  naked,"  nor  had  he 
any  occasion  to  hide  himself.     The 


sinner  may  feel  perfectly  at  rest,  when, 
by  faith,  he  knows  that  God  has 
clothed  him :  but  to  feel  at  rest,  till 
then,  can  only  be  the  result  of  pre- 
sumption or  ignorance.  To  know  that 
the  dress  I  wear,  and  in  which  I  ap- 
peiar  before  God,  is  of  His  own  pro- 
viding, must  set  my  heart  at  perfect 
rest.  There  can  be  no  permanent  rest 
in  aught  else. — (C.H.m,) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH— Vttm  22—24. 

The  Expulsion  of  Man  from  Eden. 

Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Eden  teaches : — 

I.  That  when  comforts  are  likely  to  be  abused,  God  sends  men  from  them. 
There  was  danger  least  Adam  should  put  forth  his  hand  and  eat  of  the  "tree  of 
life  "  and  live  for  ever.  The  fallen  man  must  not  be  allowed  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life  in  this  world.  It  can  only  be  tasted  by  him  in  the  resurrection  ;  to  live 
for  ever  in  a  frail  body  would  be  an  unmitigated  woe.  There  are  many  trees  of 
life  in  the  world  from  which  God  has  to  drive  men,  because  they  are  not  in  a 

E roper  condition  to  make  the  designed  use  of  them.  Government  and  law  must 
e  preventive  as  well  as  punitive,  they  must  regard  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  driven  from  a  mental,  moral,  or  social  good 
than  that  he  should  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  Many  a  soul  has  lost  its  Eden  by 
making  a  bad  use  of  good  things. 

II.  That  it  is  not  well  that  a  sinner  should  live  and  reside  in  the  habitation 
of  innocence.  Adam  and  Eve  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  purity  and  beauty 
of  Eden.  Such  an  innocent  abode  would  not  furnish  them  ^vith  the  toil 
rendered  necessary  by  their  new  condition  of  life.  Men  ought  to  have  a 
sympathy  with  the  place  in  which  they  reside.  Only  pure  men  should  live  in 
Eden.  Society  should  drive  out  the  impure  from  its  sacred  garden.  Commerce 
should  expel  the  dishonest  from  its  benevolent  enclosure.  Let  the  wicked  go 
to  their  own  place  in  this  life.  A  wicked  soul  will  be  far  happier  out  of  Eden 
than  in  it.    Heaven  will  only  allow  the  good  to  dwell  within  its  walls. 

ni.  That  sin  always  causes  men  to  be  expelled  from  their  truest  enjoyments. 

Sin  expels  men  from  their  Edens.  It  expels  from  the  Eden  of  a  pure  and  noble 
manhood.  It  drivies  the  monarch  from  his  palace  into  exile.  It  exchanges 
innocence  for  shame  ;  plenty  for  want ;  the  blessing  of  God  into  a  curse  ;  and 
fertility  into  barrenness.  It  makes  the  world  into  a  prison-house.  It  often 
happens  that  when  men  want  to  gain  more  than  they  legitimately  can,  that 
they  lose  that  which  they  already  possess.  In  tr3ring  to  become  gods,  men  often 
lose  their  Edens.  Satan  robs  men  of  their  choicest  possessions  and  of  their 
sweetest  comforts.  This  expulsion  was  (1).  Deserved,  (2).  Preventive,  (3). 
Pitiable, 

17.  That  though  expelled  from  Eden  man's  life  is  yet  beset  with  blessings. 
Though  the  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  closed  up  the  way  to  Paradise, 
Christ  had  opened  a  new  and  living  way  into  the  holy  place.  Christ  is  now 
the  "way"  of  man — to  purity — to  true  enjoyment— to  heaven.  Heaven 
substitutes  one  blessing  for  another. 
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Verse  22-24.  Jehovah  is  the  dis- 
poser of  all  places  and  conditions ;  he 
sends  in  and  puts  out. 

The  cursed  earth  is  the  sinner's  place 
of  correction. 

God  has  separated  sin  from  pleasure. 
Sin  is  out  of  Paradise. 

Terrible  are  the  means  by  which  God 
drives  sinners  from  their  pleasures. 

God  sometimes  withholds  blessings 
for  our  good. 

When  men  have  once  committed  sin, 
thev  are  in  danger  of  any  other. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  sin  is  to 
keep  men  from  the  allurements  to  it. 

God  cannot  allow  the  defiling  of  His 
ordinances  by  such  as  have  no  right 
to  them. 

God  likes  to  leave  monuments  both 
of  His  mercies  and  judgments. 

The  Plan  of  Redemption  Exhibited 

AT  Eden. 

By  some  it  has  been  thought  that  the  plan 
of  redemption  began  to  be  unfolded  in  Eden 
in  that  symbolical  i^pearance  recorded  in  our 
text,  receiving,  as  time  rolled  on,  fuller  de- 
velopment and  additional  illustration,  until  it 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Saviour's  mission. 


L  Ihe  event  here  reoorded.  The  expulsion 
ol  man  from  Paradise.  1.  It  wu  not  forcible. 
The  irording  of  the  sentence  would  certainly 
lead  us  to  infer  the  contrary,  but  we  can 
■caroely  suppose  that  the  unwillingness  of 
Adam  to  leave  Eden  would  manifest  itself  in 
rebeUioos  opposition,  so  as  to  induce  coercive 
neasores;  besides,  we  may  infer  from  the 
mtin  narrative,  that  he  had  been  brought  by 
tins  time  to  penitence.  2.  Neither  are  ire  to 
fftppom  tktU  this  etetU  occurred  merely  as  a 
mrrging  out  of  the  carte  which  had  been  pro- 
9«mteed.  The  sin  of  Adam  no  doubt  was  the 
gnrnnd  of  this  exclusion,  but  the  principal 
tcasfm  was,  that  access  to  the  tree  of  life  might 
be  dsDied  him.  By  this  he  was  taught  the 
foD  consequence  of  his  sin. 


n.  The  traniaotion  that  followed.  '*  And  he 
placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden,"  &c.  The 
general  mind  associates  with  this  statement, 
the  idea  of  wrath ;  the  popular  notion  being, 
that  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword  in  hand, 
stood  in  the  entrance  of  Eden,  to  prevent  any 
approach  to  the  tree  of  life.  That  such  cannot 
be  its  import  might  be  inferred  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  narrative ;  in  several  instances^ 
while  Adam  was  yet  in  the  garden,  the  mercy 
of  Grod  was  especially  manifested  to  him,  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  after  his  exclusion, 
there  would  be  less  mercy.  To  us  it  appears 
as  an  iUustration  of  the  recent  promise  of  the 
Redeemer.  1.  What  is  the  Scrtpture  significa- 
tion of  the  term  ''Cherubim  r  (Ezek.  i.  22,  x.  1 .) 
(Rev.  iv.  6.)  The  cherubim  of  paradise  same 
as  these.  In  Ezekiel,  and  in  aU  the  passages 
which  refer  to  the  subject,  we  have  the  idea 
that  Grod  dwelt  with  tibe  cherubim ;  we  arc 
also  told  that  the  appearance  of  the  cherubim 
was  that  of  a  man  ;  so  that  one  great  truth 
taught  at  Eden  mi^ht  be,  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  who  would  open  the  way  to  the  tree 
of  life,  would  be  God  dwelling  with  the  flesh. 
2.  What  toas  the  Jlaming  sioimit  Critics  tell 
us  that  the  word  rendered  "flaming  sword," 
might  be  rendered  *'  the  fire  of  wrath."  Allow 
that  the  institution  at  Eden  and  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  represent  the  same  appearance,  and  we 
have  a  key  to  the  expression,  **  flaming  sword." 
In  the  vision  of  Ezddel  there  was  a  fire  un- 
folding, or  turning  back  upon  itself  ;  and  the 
living  creatures,  with  the  likeness  of  a  man,  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  In  the  text,  the  sword 
of  flame  is  said  to  have  turned  every  way,  but 
this  would  be  better  rendered  *'  turning  back 
on  itself  ;**  so  that  the  great  truth  here  taught 
was,  that  the  fire  of  wrath,  which  had  been 
kindled  by  transgression,  instead  of  burning 
out  to  consume  man,  would  turn  back  and 
expend  itself  on  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

m.  The  deiign  of  this  transaction.  1.  One 
great  end  was  to  teach  the  principles  of  re- 
demption. 2.  To  keep  the  divinely-appointed 
way  to  eternal  life  in  remembrance.  8.  That 
it  might  serve  as  a  temple  of  worship.  It  was 
to  this  **  presence  of  the  Lord  "  that  the  ante- 
diluvian patriarch  came — from  which  Cain  was 
driven.  Here  sacrifices  were  offered,  as  ex- 
pressions of  faith  in  this  way  of  reconciliation. 
— (Sketches  of  Sermons  by  Wedeyan  Ministers.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS    TO    CHAPTER    IIL 

BY 

REV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


TkmthT  Vv.  1 — 7.  A  heathen  exerdsed 
bi  gcohis  in  the  formation  of  a  goblet,  in  the 
bottem  of  idiieh  he  fixed  a  serpent,  whose 
nodfll  he  bad  made.  Coiled  for  the  spring,  a 
peir  of  glueming  eyes  in  its  head,  and  in  its 
flmth  iMigB  raised  to  strike,  it  laj 
tiM  niby  wine.   Am  Oatbrie  bajb  :  Be 


assiued  that  a  sexpent  lurks  at  the  bottom  of 
guilt's  sweetest  pleasure  : — 

*'  One  drop  of  wisdom  is  far  better 
Than  pleasures  in  whole  bottomless  abysses  : 
For  sense's  fool  most  wear  remorse*  s  fetter, 
Wiben  dti^s   serrant   reigiui  where  eadiese 

bliss  iB."^OrientaL 
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Sin!  Vv.  1 — 7.  Anthony  BorgesA  says 
that  sin  is  a  Delilah,,  a  sweet  passion  tickling 
while  it  stabs.  Eve  saw  that  the  tree  was 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  from  its  fragrance 
likely  to  be  good  for  food,  a  delicious  morsel 
Dr.  Cuyler  forcibly  illustrates  this  by  reference 
to  the  Judas  tite.  The  blossoms  appear  before 
the  leaves,  and  they  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson. 
The  flaming  beauty  of  the  flowers  attracts 
innumerable  insects ;  and  the  wandering  bee 
is  drawn  after  it  to  gather  honey.  But  every 
bee  which  alights  upon  the  blossom,  imbibes  a 
fatal  opiate,  and  drops  dead  from  among  the 
crimson  flowers  to  the  earth.  Well  may  it  be 
said  that  beneath  this  tree  the  earth  is  strewn 
with  the  victims  of  its  fatal  fascinations  :    Yet 

**  *  How  can  it  be,'  say  they,  *  that  such  a  thing. 
So  full  of  sweetness,  e'er  should  wear  a  sting  V 
They  know  not  that  it  is  the  very  spell 
Of  sin,  to  make  men  laugh  themselves  to  helL" 

Open  Eyes!  Vv.  1—7.  Sometime  ago 
passengers  in  the  streets  of  Paris  were  attracted 
to  the  figure  of  a  woman  on  the  parapet  of  a 
roof  in  ui&t  city.  She  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
afternoon,  and  under  the  influence  of  somnam- 
bulism had  stepped  out  of  an  open  window  on 
to  the  edge  of  the  house.  There  she  was 
walking  to  and  fro  to  the  horror  of  the  gazers 
below,  who  expected  every  moment  to  witness 
a  false  step  and  terrible  fall.  They  dared  not 
shout,  lest  by  awakening  her  inopportunely 
they  diould  be'only  hastening  on  the  inevitable 
calamity.  But  this  came  soon  enough  ;  for 
moving,  as  somnambulists  do,  with  open  eyes, 
the  reflection  of  a  lamp  lit  in  an  opposite 
window  by  an  artisan  engaged  in  some  me- 
chanical operation,  all  imconscious  of  what  was 
going  on  outside,  aroused  her  from  sleep.  The 
moment  her  eyes  were  opened  to  discover  the 
perilous  position  in  which  she  had  placed  her- 
self, she  tottered,  fell,  and  was  dashed  below. 
Such  is  the  sleep  of  sin  ;  it  places  the  soul  on 
the  precipice  of  peril,  and  when  the  spell  is 
broken  it  leaves  the  sinner  to  fall  headlong 
into  the  gulf  of  woe.    Thus — 

"  No  thief  BO  vile  nor  treacherous  as  sin. 
Whom  fools  do  hug,  and  take  such  pleasure  in." 

Kakednesi  I  Vv.  1 — 7.  Their  eyes  were 
opened  to  see  that  they  were  not  what  they 
had  been  before.  And  we  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  we  survey  ourselves,  that 
man  is  not  the  same  creature  with  which  God 
crowned  the  glorious  work  of  creation.  There 
is  moral  nakedness.  He  is  like  a  creature  of 
the  air  which  a  cruel  hand  has  stripped  of  its 
silken  wings.  How  painfully  he  resembles 
this  hapless  object  which  hi^  just  fallen  on 
the  pages  of  a  book  that  we  read  by  the 
candle  on  an  autumn  evening  !  It  retains  the 
wish,  but  is  conscious  that  it  has  lost  the  power 
to  fly:— 

Soul,  thou  art  fallen  from  thine  ancient  place, 
Mayest  thou  in  this  mean  world  find  nothing 
great, 
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Nor  ought  that  shall  the  memories  efface 
Of  that  true  greatness  which  was  once  thine 
own.** — Trench, 

WatohftdnessI  Ver.  1.  I  have  read  of 
a  monarch  that,  being  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
threw  away  the  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  in 
order  that  he  might  run  ^e  faster.  So,  that 
sin,  which  thou  dost  wear  as  a  crown  of  gold, 
throw  it  away,  that  thou  mayest  run  the  faster 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Oh !  if  you  would 
not  lose  glory  be  on  your  guard,  mortify  the 
beloved  sin  ;  set  it  as  Uriah  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  to  be  slain.  By  plucking  out 
this  right  eye  you  shall  see  the  better  to  go 
to  heaven.  By  cutting  off  this  right  arm  you 
will  be  the  more  prepared  for  Satan.  In  such 
case  you  may  confidently  expect  sAd,  for — 

"  Behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth    God  within    the  shadow,   keeping 
watch  above  His  own." — Lowell. 

Conditions  I  Ver.  1.  No  man  is  truly 
prosperous  whose  mortality  is  forfeited.  No 
man  is  rich  to  whom  the  grave  brings  eternal 
bankruptcy.  No  man  is  happy  on  whose  path 
there  rests  but  a  momentaiy  glimmer  of  light 
shining  out  between  clouds  that  are  closing 
over  him  for  ever.  Satan  makes  many  pro- 
mises, but  his  conditions  are  equally  numerous 
— and  vastly  more  serious  than  hu  promises 
are  precious.  The  Lord's  temptation  in  the 
wilderness  :  Fall  down  and  worship  me  !  Ye 
shall  be  as  gods  !  Such  are  the  promise  and 
condition — the  one  false,  because  the  other 
devilish.  His  promises  allure,  and  if  we  do  not 
consider  the  conditions,  the  chances  are  against 
our  resistance. 

"  The  simple  boy — far  from  his  father's  care, 
Is  well  nigh  taken  with  the  gilded  snare." 

— Holmes, 

Association!  Ver.  2.  Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners  !  One  day  Robert's 
father  saw  .him  playing  with  some  boys  who 
were  rude  and  unmannerly.  In  the  evening 
he  brought  from  the  garden  six  ro8y-cheeke<l 
apples,  put  them  on  a  plate,  and  presente<1 
them  to  his  son,  who  was  much  pleased,  and 
thankeil  his  father.  '*  But  you  must  lay  them 
aside  for  a  few  days  that  they  may  become 
mellow."  This  was  done,  his  father  at  the 
same  time  placing  a  seventh  apple,  which  was 
quite  rotten.  To  this  the  boy  demurred  on 
the  ground  that  the  decayed  fruit  would  sjwil 
all  the  others  ;  but  the  father  remarked  : 
"  Why  should  not  the  fresh  apples  make  the 
rotten  ones  fresh  V  Eight  days  afterwards  the 
apples  were  brought  forth — all  of  them  equally 
decayed ;  whereupon  Robert  reminded  his 
father  of  what  he  had  said.  "  My  boy,  have  I 
not  told  you  often  that  bad  companions  wiU 
make  you  bad  ?  See  in  the  condition  of  the 
apples  what  will  happen  to  you  if  you  kee]) 
com|)any  with  the  wicked."  Exactly  so  was  it 
with  Satan.  Eve  held  intercourse  with,  him, 
bat  did  not  make  him  better  : — 
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"  The  tempting  frait  ontspread  before  her  eyes, 
Filled  herwiUi  rapture  and  complete  surprise ; 
Kor  hidden  dangers  will  she  wait  to  see. 
But  onward  hastens  to  the  fatal  tree." 

DrMid  of  Sin!  Ver.  8.  Holy  fear  is  the 
door-keeper  of  the  souL  As  a  nobleman's 
porter  stands  at  the  door  and  keeps  out 
vagrants,  so  the  fear  of  God  stands  and  keeps 
all  smfnl  temptations  from  entering.  And  if 
we  only  learn  to  fear  Grod — t.e.,  to  stand  in 
awe  and  sin  not — ^in  the  right  way,  we  shall 
Isam  at  the  same  time  never  to  fear  anything 
else.    The  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion. 


**  Fear  Him,  ye  saints,  and  ye  will  then 
Have  nothing  else  to  fear." 

Oontamination  I  Ver.  4.  In  Adam  all 
die.  As  the  electric  shock  passes  through  the 
frames  of  all  who  are  Unked  hand  in  hjuid,  so 
passed  the  shock  of  sin's  magnetic  power  of 
death  through  all  the  human  race.  As  the 
poison  imbibed  by  the  lips  flows  through  every 
veiii  of  the  body — penetrating  its  every  vital 
part  till  death  ensues,  so  the  sin  conmiitted  by 
cor  first  parents  has  flashed  its  virus  through 
every  member  of  the  human  race  : — 

"One  Uttle  sin  that  mystic  cup  did  fill. 
And  yet  it  poured  on,  and  poureth  still 
The  tainlimQ  horrors  of  all  pain  and  ill." 

— Alger. 

Indaoisionl    Ver.  4.    Some  months  ago, 

sm  a  New  York  writer,  I  met  a  young  Eng- 

Ml  woman  who  came  to  this  city  to  marry  a 

yooDDg  man  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed 

hi  England,  and  who  had  come  to  this  country 

two  years  previous  to  engage  in  business.    She 

was  to  marry  him  at  the  home  of  a  friend  of 

her  mother's  with  whom    she  was    staying. 

Daring  the  time  she  was  making  up  her  wed- 

ding  outfit,  he  came  to  see  her  one  evening 

when  be  was  just  drunk  enough  to  be  foolish. 

She  was  shocked  and  pained  beyond  measure. 

She  afterwards  learned  that  he  was  in  the  habit 

il  drinking  to  excess.  She  immediately  stopped 

her  preparations,  and  told  him  she  could  not 

■any  him.      He  protested  that   she  would 

4ife  him  to  distraction  ;  promised  never  to 

driak  another  drop,  &c.     "  No,"  said  the  young 

MMJin^  **  I  dare  not  trust  my  future  happiness 

to  a  dronkard.     I  came  3,000  miles,  and  I  will 

retail  3,000  nules.**    And  she  did.     Had  Eve 

bat  nid :   "  No,  I  will  not  trust  my  future 

haffoiesi  to  a  maligner  of  Grod  ;    get  thee 

WnDe,  Satan  " — ^how  different  would  this  once 

bir  worid  be  now  at  this  distant  date  !    Yield 

to  K>  offer,  however  tempting,  which  depends 

sa,or  ii  alHed  with,  dishonour  to  Gkxl,  dis- 

j^mtitHifrft  to  His  statutes,  or  destructive  to  our 

iBBMrtal  welfare. 

"Sw  yon  tan  shaft ;  it  felt  the  earthquake's 
thriO, 
QhwIo  ili  Immo.  and  greets  the  sunrise  still" 
^^  — ITemWi. 


1    Vic  6.    If  we  are  to  aredit  the 


annals  of  the  Russian  'empire,  there  once  existed 
a  noble  order  of  merit,  which  was  greatly 
coveted  by  the  princes  and  noblesse.  It  was, 
however,  confeired  only  on  the  peculiar  fa- 
vourites of  the  Czar,  or  on  the  distinguished 
heroes  of  the  kingdom.  But  another  class 
shared  in  its  honour  in  a  very  questionable 
form.  Those  nobles  or  favourites  who  either 
became  a  burden  to  the  Czar  or  who  stood  in 
his  way,  received  this  decoration  only  to  die. 
The  pin-point  was  tipped  with  poison — and 
when  the  order  was  being  fastened  on  the 
breast  by  the  imperial  messenger,  the  flesh  of 
the  person  was  accidaUalljf  pricked.  Death 
ensued,  as  next  morning  the  individual  so 
highly  honoured  with  imperial  favour,  was 
found  dead  in  bed  from  apoplexy.  Satan 
offered  to  eonfer  a  brilliant  decoration  upon 
Adam  and  Eve  ;  Ye  shall  be  as  Gk>ds.  It  was 
poisoned  :  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  As 
Bimyan  sajrs,  look  to  thyself,  then,  keep  it  out 
of  doors. 

"  Tis  like  the  panther,  or  the  crocodile. 
It  seems  to  love,  and  promises  no  wile. 
It  hides  its  sting,  seems  harmless  as  a  dove  ; 
It  hugs  the  soul,  and  hates  when  't  vows 
most  love." 

Vain  Begrets!  Ver.  7.  A  pointsman  was 
on  duty  somewhere  in  America.  The  express 
was  due ;  but  instead  of  turning  the  points  as 
he  ought,  and  as  day  after  day  for  many  years 
he  had  done,  he  neglected  his  duty — the  train 
rushed  past  in  safety,  as  the  engine-driver, 
gfuard,  and  passengers  supposed.  Alas  I  not  so. 
In  lees  time  than  you  can  read  it  all  was  a 
hopeless  wreck,  and  not  one  of  all  that  number 
in  the  train  survived.  And  what  of  the  poor 
pointsman,  who  that  once  (perhaps  the  only 
time)  had  neglected  his  duty  ?  He  rushed  from 
the  spot  a  hopeless  maniac,  and  his  incessant 
cry  since  that  terrible  event  has  been,  **  Oh !  if 
I  only  had  !"  Nothing  else  has  he  said  since  ; 
and  probably  for  years  to  come  that  one  sen- 
tence will  ring  through  the  room  of  the  asylum 
where  he  is  now  confined. 

"  By  the  dark  shape  of  what  he  is,  serene  ^ 
Stands  the  bright  ghost  of  what  he  might 
have  been." — Lytton, 

Prayer!  Ver.  8.  Had  Adam  and  Eve 
but  hearkened  to  the  pleading  voice  of  their 
King  !  Had  they  but  cast  themselves  in  con- 
trition at  the  feet  of  their  King  !  When  we 
sin,  let  us  fear — but  not /«e.  L^  us  denoimce 
ourselves — but  not -despair.  Let  us  approach 
the  throne  of  that  Kin^  who  alone  can  help 
us.  The  throne  to  which  we  are  invited  is  a 
"throne  of  grace,"  i,e.,  favour.  It  ia  the  source 
of  power ;  but  it  is  gracious  power — ^mercifid 
power — power  to  help  in  time  of  need.  It  is 
the  highest  pleasure  of  the  King  who  sits 
upon  this  tmrone  to  dispense  royal  favour. 
Ancient  kings  oould  only  be  appointed  on 
certain  days ;  and  then  none  dare  come  near 
on  pain  of  death  save  those  to  whum  \3m 
golden  sceptre  was  extendad.  Our  King  ita 
opon  the  tktoM  of  gmo9  day  Mid  iil|^t»  tnd\]i 
H  IS 
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always  acceesible-— even  to  rebels  against  His 
govenuaent.  Therefore  let  ns  oome  boldly — 
not  run  away  to  hide — ^that  we  may  obtain 
mercy  for  the  past  rebellion,  and  grace  to  help 
lis  wheneyer  again  tempted  to  prefer  Satan's 
hollow  proffers  to  Grod's  heavenly  promises. 

"  Words  cannot  tell  what  blest  relief 
Here  from  my  eveiy  want  I  find. 
What  strength  for  warfare — balm  for  grief ; 
What  peace  of  mind." — EUioU, 

Tne  First  Step  1  Ver.  9.  Go,  ask  the  cul- 
prit at  the  bar,  or  the  felon  in  the  prison,  or  the 
murderer  awaiting  the  adjustment  of  the  noose 
of  the  gallows-rope  around  his  neck,  to  trace  for 
you  his  wicked  course  of  life ;  and,  prominent 
m  the  black  record,  will  stand  out  the  story  of 
his  first  act  of  disobedience  to  parents,  of  his 
first  Sabbath -breaking,  or  of  his  first  glass. 
Like  links  of  a  continuous  chain,  each  act  of 
iniquity  in  a  wicked  life  connects  the  last  and 
vilest  with  the  "  first  false  step  of  guilt"  Be- 
ware of  the  beginnings  of  eviL  They  are  the 
most  dangerous  because  seemingly  so  harmless. 
How  immense  the  evils  which  followed  upon 
Eve's  first  false  step  !  A  few  years  ago,  says 
Myrtle,  a  little  boy  told  his  first  falsehood.  It 
was  a  little  solitary  thistle-seed,  and  no  eye  but 
that  of  Grod  saw  him  plant  it  in  the  mellow 
soil  of  his  heart.  But  it  sprung  up— oh  I  how 
quickly  !  In  a  little  time  another  and  another 
seed  dropped  from  it  to  the  ground — each  in 
tium  bearing  more  seed  and  more  thistles. 
And  now  his  heart  is  overgrown  with  bad 
habits.  It  is  as  difficult  for  him  to  speak  the 
truth  as  it  is  for  a  gardener  to  clear  his  land 
of  the  ugly  thistle  after  it  has  gained  a  hold  on 
the  soil. 

'*  Let  no  man  trust  the  first  false  step 
Of  guilt ;  it  hangs  upon  a  precipice 
Whose  steep  descent  in  last  perdition  ends." 

Self-knowledffe  I  Ver.  9.  They  knew 
their  condition.  The  degenerate  plant  has  no 
consciousness  of  its  own  degradation ;  nor 
could  it,  when  reduced  to  the  character  of  a 
weed  or  wild  flower,  recognize  in  the  fair  and 
delicate  garden-plant  the  type  of  its  former 
self.  The  tamed  and  domesticated  animal, 
remarks  Caird,  could  not  feel  any  sense  of 
humiliation  when  confronted  with  its  wild 
brother  of  the  desert — fierce,  strong,  and  free — 
as  if  discerning  in  that  spectacle  the  noble  type 
from  which  itself  had  fallen.  But  reduce  a 
man  ever  so  low,  you  cannot  obliterate  in  his 
inner  nature  the  consciousness  of  falling  be- 
neath himself.  Low  as  Adam  had  sunk,  there 
still  remained,  however  dim  and  flickering,  the 
latent  consciousness  and  reminiscence  of  a 
nobler  self,  and  so  of  the  depths  of  degrading 
wickedness  into  which  he  had  plunged  himself. 

**  Exiled  from  home  he  here  doth  sadly  sing. 
In  spring  each    autumn,  and  in    autumn 

spring: 
I^M-  from  hia  nest  he  shiven  on  a  wall 
Where  blows  on  him  of  rude  mitfortune  falL" 
74 


Divine  Vision!      (Ver.  8).     Adam   for- 
got that  Grod  could  see  him  anywhere.    Dr. 
Nettleton  used  to  tell  a  little  anecdote,  beauti- 
fully illustiating  that  the  same  truth  which 
overwhelms  the  sinner's  heart  with  fear,  may 
fill  the  renewed  soul  with  joy.    A  mother  in- 
structing her  little  girl,  about  four  years  of 
age,  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
fastening  upon  her  mind  this  truth,  "Thou 
Crod  seest  me  !"    She  now  felt  that  she  *'  had 
to  do  "  with  that  Being  "  unto  whose  eyes  all 
things  are  naked,"  and  she  ^ank  in  terror. 
For  days  she  was  in  deep  distress ;  she  wept 
and  sobbed,  and  would   not    be    comfortcML 
"God  sees  me,  Grod  sees  me  !"  was  her  con- 
stant waiL    At  length  one  day,  after  spending 
some  time  in  prayer,  she  bounded  into  her 
mother's  room,  and  with  a  heavenly  smile  light- 
ing up  her  tears,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  mother,  Grod 
sees  me,  God  sees  me ! "    Her  ecstacy  was  now 
as  great  as  her  anguish  had  been.   For  days  her 
801^  had  groaned  under  the  thought,  "  Grod  sees 
me ;  He  sees  my  wicked  heart,  my  sinf id  life, 
my  hatred  to  Him  and  to  His  holy  law ;"  and  the 
fear  of  a  judgment  to  come  would  fill  her 
soul  with  agony.    But  now  a  pardoning  G^ 
had  been  revealed  to  her,  and  her  soul  ex* 
claimed  exultingly,  "  God  sees  me,  takes  pity 
on  me,  will  guide  and  guard  me."    No  doubt 
Adam  experienced  this  joy  amid  the  briars  and 
thorns  of  the  wide,  wide  world  (v.  23),  which 
was  denied  him,  and  the  vernal  beauties  and 
swimming  fragrance  of  Eden,  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  had 

"A  Friend  who  will  gather  the  outcasts, 
And  shelter  the  homeless  poor ; 
A  Friend  who  will  feed  the  hungry 
With  bread  from  the  heavenly  store." 

Concealment !  (Ver.  9.)  Adam  hid  him- 
self,; but  not  where  God  could  not  see  him. 
Grod  saw  the  fugitives.  Neither  is  there  any 
creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  His  sight ;  but 
all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eye 
of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  This  verse 
is  felt  to  be  like  a  glance  at  the  Heart- 
searcher's  eye  if  the  conscience  be  quick,  and 
the  soul  an  object  of  interest.  The  most 
microscopic  and  the  most  mighty  objects  in 
creation  are  equally  exposed  to  His  scrutiny. 
Especially  does  He  look  man's  heart  through 
and  through.  "Host  thou  eaten?"  He  examines 
— ^tums  over  all  its  folds — follows  it  through 
all  its  windings,  until  a  complete  diagnosis  is 
obtained.  "  Thou  hast  eaten."  God  was  a  wit- 
ness to  it ;  so  that  the  sinner  in  effect  challen- 
ges the  judgment  of  G^od : — 

"  For  what  can  veil  us  from  thy  sight  ? 
Distance  dissolves  before  thy  ray, 

And  darkness  kindles  into  day.** — Peter. 

Bemedy!  (Ver.  13.)  The  death  was 
wrought ;  but  Gk>d  would  evolve  death  out  of 
life.  When  a  vessel  has  all  the  air  extracted 
from  it  and  a  vacuum  formed,  the  pressure  of 
the  outside  air  on  the  surrounding  surface  will 
probably  shiver  it  into  a  thousand  pieces  ;  but 
no  mKn  oan  reitotQ  tS^fc  veoieL     The  pot- 
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ter  miy  plAoe  the^  fragments  in  his  engine, 
and  mould  out  of  them  another  vessel ;  yet  it 
is  not  tba  same.  Bat  God  can.  God  here 
dedares  He  wilL  The  remedy  followed  close 
imon  the  diwase— the  life  upon  iJie  death. 
Near  the  manchaneel,  which  grows  in  the 
foteata  of  the  West  Indies,  and  which  gives 
forth  a  juice  of  deadly  poisonous  nature, 
grows  a  fig,  the  sap  of  either  of  which,  if  ap- 
plied in  time,  is  a  remedy  for  the  diseases  pro- 
duced by  the  manchaneeL  God  places  Uie 
Gonpel  of  Grace  alongside  the  sentence  of 
DesAh.    He  provides  a  remedy  for  man 

**  To  soothe  his  sorrows — heal  his  wounds, 
And  drive  away  his  fears.*' 

lAbcrar!  Ver.  17.  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
was  once  at  an  entertainment  given  to  hun  by 
the  Lacedemonians,  where  he  expressed  some 
disgust  at  their  black  broth.  One  of  the 
number  remarked  that  it  was  no  wonder  he 
did  not  relish  it,  since  there  was  "no  seasoning.'* 
"'  What  seasoning,"  enquired  the  despot  ?  to 
which  the  prompt  reply  was  given  :  "labour 
joined  with  hunger."  Knmmiacher  narrates  a 
fable  of  how  Adam  had  tilled  the  ground  and 
made  himself  a  garden  full  of  plants  and  trees. 
He  rested  himself  with  his  wife  and  children 
upon  the  brow  of  a  hiU.  An  angel  came  and 
saluting  them  said  :  "  You  must  labour  to  eat 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  but  after  your 
toil,  you  rejoice  in  the  fruit  acquired."  But 
Adam  deplored  the  loss  of  JehoviJi's  nearness  ; 
whereupon  the  watcher  replied  that  '*  toil  was 
earthly  prayer,  the  heavenly  gift  of  Jehovah." — 

**  Work  for  some  good  be  it  ever  so  slowly  ! 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly  ! 
Labour  !  aU  labour  is  noble  and  holy ; 
Let  thy  [great  deeds  be  a  prayer  to  thy 
God.'*— 0*A»rf. 


restore.  The  art  of  man  may  wreath  it  with 
ivy— may  surround  it  with  stonecrop  andwall< 
flower,  yet  he  remains  a  ruin  still — ^he  though 
in  nature's  richest  mantle  clad 


«( 


Bnin !    Ver.  1 7.  Canning  says  that 

is  a  dismantled  fane — a  broken  shrine, 

aad  that  there  still  lingers  about  him  some 

^li  ams  of  his  departed  (^oiy  sufficient  to  give 

■B  ids*  of  what  he  once  was,  and  probably  left 

m  fnit  prophecy  of  what  he  will  again  be. 

Tea  see,  fcur  example,  a  beautiful  capital  still 

beanig  some  of  the  flowers,  and  some  vestiges 

flf  the  fdliage  which  the  sculptor's  chisel  had 

iq»n  the  marbla   It  lies  on  the  ground 

under  rank  weeds  and  nettles ; 

sridn  it  the  headless  shaft  of  a  noble 

springs  from  its  pedestal.    As  Giithrie 

Would  you  not  at  once  conclude  that  its 

condition  so  base  and  mean  was  noi  its 

pontion?    You  would  say  that  the 

bolt   must    have   struck    it    down 

—or  eoiliquake  shaken   its  foundation — or 

mUsm  Wy^firiTP  had  climbed  the  shaft— or 

tteA  Fsientlewi  scythe  had  mown  it  down. 

We  look  at  man  and  arrive  at  a  similar  con- 

<WoA.    Laka  an  old  roofless  temple,  man  is 

%pmdwad  fffl^"""  ruin,  on  the  front  of  which 

Wi  am  aliD  trace  the  mutilated  inscription  of 

Ui  srigfrnd  dedication  to  God.     Yet  he  ih  a 

niftt  awl  «ae   wld(^   human  akiU  cMoaot 


And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add ; 
Though  fair  without,  and  luminous  within. 
Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin.** — 

Cowjaer, 

Beanrgam-hope !  Ver.  14.  All  was  not 
hopeless  gloom.  The  doud  had  its  silver 
limng ;  and  like  Noah's  thunderbank  of  water 
was  arched  by  a  brilliant  Iris  of  comfort.  It 
shall  bnuse  thy  head.  Man  would  rise.  In 
a  Syrian  valley  grows  a  dump  of  trees  stunted 
in  their  growtii,  with  scarce  one  shade  of  re- 
semblance to  that  noble  group  of  stately  cedars 
on  the  mountain  ridr^e,  the  seeds  from  which 
had  been  planted  in  the  vale  by  the  agency  of 
winds,  and  had  shot  up  into  these  puny  and 
repulsive  trunks.  But  further  on  another 
duster  presents  itself,  which  had  been  planted 
by  the  hand  of  man,  carefully  attended  to  as 
they  grew  up.  These  had  a  family  likeness  to 
that  grove  upon  the  hill  slopes;  and  were 
giving  promise  of  beauty  and  grandeur  equal 
to  that  of  their  progenitors.  The  godless 
children  of  Adam  resemble  the  stunted  grove 
in  the  dell,  with  but  feeble  likeness  to  that  of 
Adam  in  his  sinless  state  ;  whereas  the  third 
dump  symbolize  the  **  renewed  "  sous  of  God, 
who,  though  immeasurably  inferior  as  yet  to 
the  noble  stock  from  which  they  were  origi- 
nally taken,  are  bearing  evident  marks  of 
their  parentage,  and  promise  one  day  to  attain 
to  their  high  and  heavenly  origin  : — 
"  Bom  of  the  spirit,  and  thus  allied  to  God, 
He  during  his  probations  term  shall  walk 
His  mother  earth,  unfledged  to  range  the  sky. 
But,  if  found  faithful,  thaH  at  length  ascend 
The  highest  heavens  and  share  my  home  and 
yours." — BickenUth, 

The    Seed  I      Ver.   15.      This   seed,    the 
Apostle  says,  was  Christ.      He  is  the  great 
Deliverer  and  Champion.     He   is  the  great 
Legislator  and  Teacher.     His  name  outshines 
all  the  names  upon  the  **  BoU  of  Fame."    His 
name  is  above  every  name.     In  the  Forum 
yonder  stands  a  marble  pillar  of  large  circum- 
ference and  lofty  height.     It  rests  upon  a 
massive  base,  it  is  crowned  with  a  richly- 
carved  capital    And  when  a  dtizen  has  won 
some  great  victory  for  the  state,  has  delivered 
it  from  a  foreign  foe  or  from  domestic  insur- 
rection,  has  removed   some  gross  abuse   or 
inaugurated  some  beneficent  rclorm,  his  name, 
by  decree  of  the  senate,  is  inscribed  upon  the 
pillar  in  letters  of  gold.    And  now  that  shaft 
glitters  from  top  to  bottom  with  shining  names, 
all  honourable,  but  the  more  honourable  ever 
above  the  less.    And  gleaming  at  the  top  of 
the  pillar  is  a  name  that  outshines  all  the  rest. 
So  in  the  Forum  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
stands  a  pillar  blazing  all  over  with  beautiful 
names,  and  at  the  top  a  namt  ihoA  ii  above 
ertry  name,  "not  only  in  this  voAd  \xQt  iSbn 
Db  thai  whioh  is  to  come.'*    Therelaro — 
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**  He  spends  his  time  most  worthily  who  seeks 
this  name  to  know ; 
Its  ocean-fokiesB  xiaeth  still  as  ages  onward 
flow !"— Comte. 

Thistles  !  Ver.  18.  How  greatly  the  pro- 
cess of  man's  redemption  from  the  curse — of 
his  rise  in  morals  and  intelligence— is  aided  by 
this  decree  of  Providence  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate.  1.  Did  his  food  grow  like  acorns 
or  beechmast  upon  long-lived  trees,  requiring 
no  toil  or  care  or  forethought  of  his  own,  the 
most  efficient  means  to  his  advancement  would 
have  been  wanting.  The  curse  would  have 
deepened  his  degradation,  instead  of  containing 
as  It  does  now  at  its  core  the  means  of  its 
removal — the  inverse  aid  of  man's  physical  and 

r*  ritual  progress.  2.  It  has  been  observed 
t  the  very  instruments  of  man's  punishment 
— the  very  goads  that  prick  him  on  to  exertion 
— are  after  all  stunted  or  abortive  forms  of 
branches,  or  of  buds  which  in  happier  circum- 
stances would  have  gone  on  to  develop  fruit, 
and  that  the  downy  parasols  by  means  of 
which  thistles  spread  their  seeds  in  mjnriads 
are  due  to  degeneration  of  floral  parts ;  so  that 
they  witness  to  man  continually  of  his  own 
degradation,  inasmuch  as  they — ^like  himself— 
are  failures  on  the  part  of  nature  to  reach  an 
ideal  perfection. 

Ctontzaatl  Ver.  19.  A  traveller  in  Syria 
notes  that  on  a  moimtainous  ridge  his  attention 
was  called  to  a  magnificent  grove  of  trees  of 
the  cedar  species.  They  were  evidently  the 
growth  of  many  ages,  and  had  attained  the 
perfection  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  As  he 
descended  into  the  vale,  he  beheld  a  num- 
ber of  other  trees  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  as  remarkable  for  their  meanness  as  the 
former  were  for  their  magnificence.  The  guide 
assured  him  that  they  were  of  the  same  species ; 
^et  not  a  trace  of  resemblance  could  he  find 
in  them.  This  appears  to  be  a  remarkable 
emblem  of  Adam.  In  Chap.  II.  the  power  of 
body,  mind  and  spirit  resemble  the  cluster  of 
stately  cedar-pines;  whereas,  when  we  descend 
into  the  valley  of  sin  in  Chap.  IIL,  we  observe 
that^  like  the  scattered  trees  in  the  vale,  his 
mental  and  moral  powers  are  stunted  in  their 
growth — mean,  despicable,  and  well-nigh  use- 
less. Of  him  we  may  exclaim  that  he  was 
planted  a  noble  vine,  but  how  is  he  turned  into 
the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine !  Whose 
fault? 

"  Whose  but  his  own  ?    Ingrate,  he  had  of  Me 
All  he  coold  have ;  I  made  him  just  and 

right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

^'Milton. 

IHist  of  Death!  Ver.  19.  Dust  may  be 
raised  for  a  little  while  into  a  tiny  cloud,  and 
may  seem  considerable  while  held  up  by  the 
wind  that  raises  it ;  but  when  the  force  of  that 
is  spent^  it  faUs  again,  and  returns  to  the  earth 
oat  of  which  it  was  raised.  Such  a  thing  is 
man ;  man  ia  but  a  parcel  of  dnst^  and  must 
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retom  to  his  earth.  Thus,  as  Pascal  exclaims, 
what  a  chimera  is  man  !  What  a  confused 
chaos  !  And  after  death,  of  his  body  it  may 
be  said  that  it  ia  the  gold  setting  left  after  the 
extraction  of  the  diunond  which  it  held — a 
setting,  alas  !  which  soon  gives  cause  in  its 
putrescence  for  the  apostrophe  :  How  is  the 
gold  become  dim  !  How  is  the  most  fine  gold 
changed  !  Yet  **  there  is  hope  in  thine  end," 
O  Christian  gold,  however  dimmed.  There  is 
reeurgam  "  for  thy  dust,  O  child  of  God  ! 


(( 


''The  fine  gold  has  not  perished,  when  the 
flame 
Seizes  upon  it  with  oonsmning  glow  ; 
In  freshn'd  splendour  it  comes  foiih  anew 
To  sparkle  on  the  Monarch's  Throne  or 
Bbow." — Bonar, 

Promises!  Ver.  21.  Deeds  are  more 
powerful  expressions  than  words ;  but  this 
Divine  act  of  clothing  Adam  and  Eve  in 
"  robes  of  blood-shedding  "  could  have  no  in- 
telligent force  to  them  without  a  revelation. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Grod  ex- 
plained to  them  the  meaning  of  that  prophetic 
decree  in  ver.  15  :  "It  shall  bruise  thy  head  "  ? 
When  the  scarlet-dyed  raiment  was  placed  by 
Divine  direction  upon  the  bodies  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  Jehovah  explained  the  symboUinn,  and 
unfolded  promises  of  mercy  through  free  sove- 
reign grace  in  response  to  Faith.  Adam  and 
Eve  laid  hold  of  those  promises,  and  cast  them- 
selves unfeignedly  on  His  mercy.  I'his  would 
brighten  their  otherwise  dark  pathway.  When 
a  pious  old  slave  on  a  Virginian  plantation  was 
asked  why  he  was  always  so  sunny -hearted  and 
cheerful  under  his  haid  lot,  he  replied,  "  Ah, 
massa,  I  always  lays  flat  down  on  de  promiseM, 
and  den  I  pray  straight  up  to  my  hebenly 
Father."  Humble,  happy  soul  !  he  was  not 
the  first  man  who  has  eased  an  aching  heart 
by  laying  it  upon  God's  pillows  ;  or  tibe  first 
man  who  had  risen  up  the  stronger  from  a 
repose  on  the  unchangeable  word  of  God's  love. 
If  you  take  a  Bank  of  England  note  to  the 
counter  of  the  bank,  in  an  instant  that  bit  of 
paper  turns  to  gold.  If  we  take  a  promise  of 
God  to  the  mercy-seat,  it  turns  to  what  ia 
better  than  gold — to  our  own  good  and  the 
glory  of  our  Father. 

Privileges  Perverted !  Ver.  22.  Pilkington 
mentions  that  in  Betsch's  Illustrations  of 
Goethe's  Faust,  there  is  one  plate  where  angels 
are  seen  dropping  roses  down  upon  the  demons, 
who  are  contending  for  the  soul  of  Faust. 
But  every  rose  falls  like  molten  metal — burn- 
ing and  blistering  where  it  touches.  Is  it  not 
so  with  man  ?  Crod's  gifts  are  by  him  abused 
— His  privileges  perverted.  The  gifts  remain 
intrinsically  the  same ;  but  man's  heart — ^his 
guilty  conscience  is  pained ;  as  vice  blushes  at 
virtue's  contact. 

"  Wasted  and  marred  in  the  sin-stricken  soul. 
The  finest  workmanship  of  God  is  there." 

Divine  Gaze  I     (Ver.  23.)     God  did    not 
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forg^  Adam  and  Eve.      Nor   was  He  in- 
different to  their  constitution.     Life  in  Para- 
dise woold  be  extreme  miseiy.    He  saw — ^he 
knew.    So  God  sees  all  the  way  of  each  child 
of  His.    And  as  he  taught  Adiun  and  Eve  that 
His  Providence  and  love  would  guide  and  diiect 
their  future,  so  does  He  teach  us.     Dr.  Dod- 
dzide  was  tau^t  this  in  a  dream.   He  thought 
he  had  just  died,  and    in   an    instant  was 
conscioos  that  he  was  free  as  a  bird.    Em- 
bodied in  an  aerial  form  he  floated  in  lights 
while  beneath  was  his  family  weeping  over  his 
dead  body,  which  he  had  just  left  as  though 
it  were  an  empty  box.    Beposing  upon  golden 
doods,  he  found  himself  ascendinjg^  through 
space,  guided  by  a  venerable  figure,  in  which 
age    and  youth  were  blended  into  majestic 
sweetness.    They  travelled  on  and  on.     At 
length  the  towers  of  a  most  beautiful  edifice 
rose,  brilliant  and  distinct,  before  tliem.    The 
door  swung  noiselessly  open  as  they  entered  a 
spacious  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
table  covered  with  a  snow-white  doth,  on 
which  was  a  golden  cup  and  a  duster  of  ripe 
grapes.     ''Here  you  must  await  the  Lord  of 
the  mansion,  who  will  soon  come,"  said  the 
guide.    ''In  the    meantime,   you    will   find 
plenty  to  delight  you.**    His  guide  vanished; 
and  upon  loolmig  at  the  room,  he  found  its 
walls  covered  with  pictures,  which,  upon  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  a  complete  delineation 
of  his  entire  life,  revealing  to  him  that  there 
had  not  been  an  hour  in  it  of  joy,  sadness, 
or  peril,  in  which  a  ministering  angel  had  not 
beat  present  as  guardian  and  Saviour.    This 
Rrvdation  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  and 
watchfulness  far  exceeded  his  highest  imagi- 
nings.     While  he  was  filled  with  gratitude 
md  love,  the  Lord  of  the  mansion  entered. 
Hii  appearance  was  so  overwhelming  in  its 
lovdiness  and  majesty,  that  the  dreamer  sank 
at  his  feet  overcome.    His  Lord,  gentiy  raising 
him,  took  his  hand  and  led  him  forward  to 
the   table.     Pressing  the  juice  of  the  grapes 
into  the  golden  cup,  he  first  tasted  it,  then 
hdding  it  to  the  dreamer's  lips,  said,  '*  Drink : 
this  is  the  new  wine  in  my  Father's  kingdom." 
Xo  sooner  had  he  drank,  than  perfect  love  cast 
oot  an  fear,  and  clasping  his  arms  around  tiie 
Savioiu',   he  exclaimed  "My  Lord   and   my 
God!"    Sweeter  than  the  sweetest  of  earth's 
waamCf  he  heard  the  voice  of  God  His  Saviour  in 


accents  of  comfort  and  tones  of  assurance ; 
and,  thrilling  with  unspeakable  bliss,  he  awoke 
with  tears  of  rapture  streaming  over  his  face. 
Yes  !  Grod  sees — knows — ^pities — ^preserves — 
perfects, 

"Through  all  my  dark  has  shone  Thy  face, 
Thy  peace  has  flowed  beneath  my  pain ; 
Stumbling,  I  fell  in  Thy  embrace 
My  loss  by  Thee  was  turned  to  gain." 

Mexoy  and  Jiid«nieint  I    Ver.  24.    Meroy 
here  fringed  the  judgment  of  exdusion.    Man 
now  required  an  occupation  to  prevent  unavail- 
ing r^^ts.     Naturally  prone  to  mood  over  the 
past,  God  gave  him  anemployment  which  would 
draw  his  mind  away  from  past  memories  to 
present  action  and  future  hope.    Regrets  of  a 
certain  class   are   usdess.     As   for  instance 
those  which  a  man  in  mid-life  sometimes  expe- 
riences. ^  It  is  the  solemn  thought  connected 
with  middle  life,  that    life's  liwt  business  is 
begun  in  earnest ;    and  it  is  then,  midway 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  that  a  man 
begins  to  marvel  that  he  lets  the  days  of  youth 
go  by  so    half-enjoyed.      It  is  the    pensive 
autumn  feeling ;   it  is  the  sensation  of  half- 
sadness  that  we  experience  when  the  longest 
day  of  the  year  is  past,  and  every  day  that 
foUowB  is  shorter,  and  the  light  fainter,  and 
the  feebler  shadows  tell  that  nature  is  hasten- 
ing with  gigantic  footsteps  to  her  winter  grave. 
So  does  man  look  back  upon  his  youth.    When 
the  first  gray  hairs  become  visible,  when  the 
unwelcome  truth  fastens  itself  upon  the  mind 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  going  up  hill,  but 
down,  and  that  the  sun  is  always  westering,  he 
looks  back  on  things  bdiind.    When  we  were 
children,  we  thought  as  children.     But  now 
there  lies  before  us  manhood,  with  its  earnest 
work,  and  then  old  age,  and  then  the  grave, 
and  then  home.    There  is  a  second  youth  for 
man,  better  and  holier  than  the  first,  if  he  will 
look  on  and  not  look  back.  Hence  God  sent  forth 
Adam  to  till  the  ground,  to  devote  his  energies 
to  diligent  use  of  the  present,  by  directing  his 
hopes  toward   heavexdy  rest  in   the  future. 
And  if  we  could  have  his  confession  now  it 
would  be : — 

"  Tes,  I  can  tell  of  hours  apart 
In  londy  path  and  secret  place. 
When  burned  and  glowed  within  my  heart 
The  wondrous  meanings  of  Tliy  grace." 
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Critical  Notes. — 1.  Gotten  a  man  from  the  LorcL]  Or,  perhaps,  "  Gotton  a  man,  even 
Jehovah."  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  no  doubt  the  one  more  generally  followed.  Leeser 
and  Murphy  have,  ''  from  the  Lord  "  ;  Young,  "  by  the  Lord  '* ;  Geaenins,  "  by  the  aid  of 
Jehovah  "  ;  Davies,  "with  the  Eternal,"  i.^,  '*  with  His  presence  and  help *' ;  in  like  manner 

the  Sept.  renders  the  words,  ^ia  rou  Otov ;  and  tiie  Vnlg.  per  Deum.  Lange  is  dissatisfied 
with  this  translation  as  '*  too  weak,"  and  proposes  to  read  :  **  a  man,  ^th  Jehovah "  ; 
"  that  is,  **  he  says, "  one  who  stands  in  connection  with  Jehovah.  ...  In  the  blessed  confidence 
of  female  hope,  she  would  seem,  with  evident  eagerness,  to  greet,  in  the  new-bom«  the  promised 
woman's  seed  (ch.  iii.  15)  according  to  her  understanding  of  the  word."  We  are  not  surprised 
that  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  (in  Lange*s  Genesis)  should  pronounce  even  *'  with  Jehovah  "  a  harsh 
and  difficult  rendering  ;  and  that  the  juxtaposition  of  "  *eth  Cain  "  **  *tth  Jehovah  "  (*'  she  bare 
*eth  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man  ^eth  Jehovah  ")  seems  to  shut  us  up  to  the  rendering  : 
'*  I  have  borne  a  man,  the  veiy  Jehovah,  or,  I  have  borne  a  man,  the  very  God,  the  very 
Jehovah."  There  are,  in  truth,  three  considerations  which  must  be  well  weighed  in  order  to 
appreciate  at  its  just  value  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  last  rendering.  (1.)  The  meaning  of 
the  name  Jehovah  (Yahweh)  ;  for  which  we  must  refer  to  "  Critical  Notes  *'  on  Ch.  ii.  and  on 
Ex.  iii.  From  the  exposition  there  given  it  will  be  seen  that  this  name  of  covenant  grace  was 
not  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  woman's  promised  seed,  and  did  certainly,  in  a  general  way,  com- 
prehend the  promise  of  the  redemption.  (2.)  The  common  usage  of  the  particle  "eth  (*'  *eih' 
Yahwtk  ")  in  which  it  is  much  more  frequently  '*  a  sign  of  the  definite  accusative  "  than  anything 
else.  In  other  words,  '*  I  have  gotten  a  man  even  Yahweh  "  is  the  rendering  suggested  at  first 
sight  of  the  original.  (3.)  The  error  of  Eve  on  one  point  does  not  convict  her  of  error  on 
another.  Her  exclamation,  rendered  as  now  suggested,  assumes  two  things: — (a)  That  the 
promised  seed  would  be  YaJiweh  himself ;  and  (6)  that  this  her  first-bom  was  the  promised 
seed.  Her  pardonable  error  as  to  (6),  in  no  way  brings  discredit  on  her  persuasion  as  to  (a). 
And  be  it  remembered  that  the  naturalness  of  such  an  exclamation — ^not  its  entire  correctness — 
is  sufficient  to  remove  any  objection  from  this  source  to  the  translation  before  us.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  constrained  to  regard  this  as  the  better  translation. — 7»  Sin  lieth  at  the  door.] 
Bather :  "  A  sin-offering  is  crouching  at  the  door,  or  (more  generally)  opening "  :  e.g.  "  at  the 
opening,  or  entrance,  of  thy  brother's  fold."  This  exegesis  supplies  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
words  which  immediately  follow,  and  which  otherwise  seem  exceedingly  abrupt.  The  connect- 
ing link  may  be  shown  by  the  following  paraphrase: — "  Though,  in  order  to  do  well,  thou  must 
needs  own  tiiyself  a  sinner,  and  be  indebted  to  thy  brother  for  a  sin-offering  out  of  his  fold  ;  yet 
this  will  not  destroy  thy  rights  as  first-bom:  Notwithstandino,  to  thee  shall  he  hie  desire,  aiid 
thou  shaU  rule  over  him.  Let  not  pride,  therefore,  deter  thee  from  this  better — this  onhr  proper 
— ^way.  Let  no  obstinacy,  no  groundless  fears,  keep  thee  from  thus  doing  well.'*  Much  has 
been  written  on  this  passage,  and  many  are  the  views  of  it  that  have  been  propounded ;  but, 
without  dogmatising,  we  may  express  our  pretty  confident  persuasion  that  no  exposition  so  fully 
meets  the  case  as  &e  above. — 23,  Adah  and  Zillah.]  Probably  the  oldest  fragment  of  poetry 
extant.  With  a  slight  freedom  of  translation,  we  may  perhaps  thus  approach  the  metrical  cast 
of  the  original: — 

"  Adah  and  Zillah  !  hear  ye  my  voice. 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech  !  give  ear  to  my  tale : 
A  MAN  have  1  slain  in  dealing  my  woundb, 
Yea,  a  YOUTH  in  striking  my  blows: 
Siiice  SEVENFOLD  is  to  be  the  avenging  of  Cain, 
Then,  of  Lamech,  seventy  and  seven ! 


It 


MAIN  ffOMJLETICS  OF  TEE  PARAQRAPH.-^Verm  1,  2. 

Domestic  Life. 

I.  That  it  is  designed  for  the  nniiLerical  increase  of  hnmanity.    The  position 

of  Adam  and  Eve  prior  to  the  birth  of  their  two  sons  was  unique.    They  were 

alone  in  the  great  world.    In  Eden  they  would  not  be  so  deeply  conscious  of 

this  solitude,  as  there  their  solitude  was  filled  with  Qod  and  holy  thoughts.    But, 
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now,  in  their  altered  condition  of  life,  they  would  feel  more  keenly  the  need  of 
earthly  companionship.  Their  intlercourse  with  Jehovah  is  not  so  easy  and 
natural  as  it  used  to  be,  and,  as  they  cannot  live  without  fellowship,  they  would 
hail  with  joy  the  birth  of  a  son.  It  is  the  tendency  of  fallen  manjiood  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Divine  with  the  human,  to  substitute  earth  for  heaven. 
Parental  loneliness  is  a  grief  to  many.  Their  home  rings  not  with  the  happy 
voice  of  childhood.  But  still  it  is  impossible  that  any  parents  now  can  oe 
lonely  as  the  progenitors  of  our  race.  The  intellectual,  and  social,  and  moral 
companionships  of  the  outside  world  are  too  numerous  to  leave  domestic  life  in 
solitude.  2.  The  position  of  Adam  and  Eoe  prior  to  thS  birth  of  their  two  sons 
was  interestina.  They  are  now  in  a  great  crisis  of  their  lives.  They  have 
passed  through  all  the  bitter  experiences  of  sin.  They  have  become  cognizant 
of  Satanic  influence.  They,  are  fallen  creatures.  They  have  been  driven  from 
the  supreme  enjoyments  of  a  holy  life  and  residence  into  the  struggle  of  a  bard 
life.  Vet  they  are  encircled  by  Divine  mercy.  How  will  they  act  ?  In  what 
manner  and  spirit  will  they  conduct  their  new  and  arduous  life?  Will  they 
push  further  into  sin,  or  will  they  begin  their  domestic  life  in  purity  and  hope  ? 
uow  will  their  recent  sin  affect  their  risi^  progeny?  These  and  kindred 
questions  invest  the  position  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  this  time  with  deep  and 
extraordinary  interest.  Hence  the  domestic  relations  of  life  were  intended  to 
people  the  country,  to  provide  men  firom  the  intellectual,  commercial  and  moral 
puiBuits  of  life. 

n.  That  it  should  be  carefiil  as  to  the  nomenolature-of  its  children.  Eve's 
fiist-bom  was  called  "  Cain,"  her  next  son  was  designated  "Abel."  We  observe 
that :  1.  ChUd  nomenclature  should  be  appropriate.  The  name  Cain  signifies 
possession.  Eve  regarded  her  first-bom  son  with  delight.  He  was  her  property. 
Some  parents  only  regard  their  children  as  so  much  property,  as  worth  so  much 
to  them  in  the  labour  market.  But  Cain  was  to  our  first  parents  a  moral 
possession.  They  regarded  him  as  the  gift  of  God.  Children  are  the  most 
happy,  and  yet  the  most  solemn  and  responsible  possession  of  domestic  life. 
They  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  encumbrances,"  out  as  capable  of  healthy 
work  and  sublime  moral  destiny.  They  are  to  be  well  cultured.  They  ought 
to  increase  the  spiritual  value  of  the  home  to  which  they  belong.  They  ought 
to  be  trained  for  the  God  from  whence  they  came.  Give  them  appropriate 
names,  expressive  of  their  early  dispositions,  their  infantile  circumstances,  or 
of  some  holy  thought  connected  with  the  providence  of  God  in  your  history. 

2.  Child  nomenclature  should  be  instructive.  While  the  name  of  Cain  signified 
possession,  that  of  Abel  signified  vanity.  Mauv  conjectures  have  been  offered 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  name  given  to  Abel.  The  probability  is  that  our  first 
parents  were  getting  into  the  painful  experiences  of  life,  and  embodied  their 
verdict  of  it  in  the  name  of  their  child.  Thus  the  name  of  their  second  son 
cathers  up  the  history  of  their  past,  and  the  sorrows  of  their  pr&sent  condition. 
It  would  ever  be  a  monitor  to  both  child  and  parents.  When  either  is  tempted 
to  be  led  away  by  earthly  things,  it  would  serve  to  remind  them  of  their  vanity. 
It  is  well  to  have  Scriptural  names  in  a  family.    They  are  deeply  instructive. 

3.  Child  nomenclature  should  be  considerate.  The  names  that  parents  some- 
times give  to  children,  while  they  are  appropriate,  instructive,  and  prophetic, 
should  always  be  in  harmony  with  good  taste  and  refined  judgment.  Some 
parents  ^ve  their  children  several  names,  as  if  one  or  two  were  not  enough  to 
distinguish  them,  or  as  if  they  wished  to  give  them  good  practice  in  writing  in 
future  days.  How  many  men  are  ashamed  of  the  uneuphonious  and  jaw- 
bfeaking  names  that  have  been  given  to  them  in  childhood.  Hence  parents 
abonldbe  considerate  in  the  domestic  nomenclature  of  their  offspnng.  L^ 
their  nameB  be  pictures  of  goodness,  adJ  patterns  of  truth. 
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III.  That  it  should  judiciously  bring  up  children  to  some  honest  and 
helpful  employments.  1.  These  two  brothers  had  a  daily  calling.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  idle  away  their  time  at  home,  without  instruction  to  prepare 
them  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  or  without  work  to  develop  their  Rowing  and 
youthful  energies.  Every  voung  man,  irrespective  of  his  social  position,  or  great 
expectations,  ought  to  be  brougnt  up  to  some  useful  emplo3rment.  The  world 
invites  his  effort,  (commerce  is  calling  for  it.  Art  would  prize  it.  Literature 
would  repay  it.  Heaven  will  reward  it.  Indolence  is  the  curse  of  family  life. 
2.  Each  of  these  brothers  had  his  distinctive  calling.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
Gain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  Thus  the  two  brothers  were  not  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit.  It  is  well  for  a  family  to  cultivate  within  itself  all  the  employ- 
ments of  civilized  life.  Then  one  member  of  it  becomes  the  happy  compliment  of 
another,  and  all  are  in  a  state  of  comparative  independence.  .  Some  men  look 
down  on  the  agriculturalist.  They  have  no  reason  to.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
trade.  It  is  most  honourable.  It  is  mediatorial  in  its  character,  for  it  takes 
the  gifts  from  the  hand  of  God  to  distribute  them  to  supply  the  wants  of 
humanity.  This  should  evoke  gratitude.  3.  These  brothers  had  a  JiealtJiful 
caUing.  Both  of  them  worked  in  the  open  air.  Some  parents  allow  their  boys 
to  be  confined  in  sultry  offices,  or  in  ul-ventilated  workshops,  where  physical 
manhood  is  weakened  by  daily  labour.  Men  should  study  health  in  their 
secular  pursuits.  Work  ought  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken.  4.  T/iese 
brothers  had  a  calling  favourable  to  the  development  of  intellectual  thought. 
Shepherds,  and  tillers  of  the  ground,  ought  to  be  men  of  great  souls,  and 
subume  ideas.  They  are  students  of  nature.  Their  daily  occupation  brings 
them  near  to  God.     Many  of  the  Psalms  are  the  outcome  of  a  shepherd  life. 

IV.  That  it  should  not  be  unmindful  of  its  religious  obligations*  ''  And 
in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof*'  1.  These  offerings  are  rendered  obligatory  btf  the 
mercies  of  the  past.  This  first  family  had  received  many  blessings  at  the  Divine 
hand.  Their  spared  lives.  Their  increasing  family.  Their  fruitfiil  gardens. 
It  was  natural  that  they  should  be  inspired  with  the  idea  of  religious  worship. 
There  is  not  a  family  in  the  world  but  has  reason  to  worship  God.  2.  These 
offerings  should  be  t/ie  statural  and  unselfish  outcome  of  our  commercial  prosperity. 
Cain  and  Abel  were  prosperous  in  their  avocations,  and  hence  it  was  ouly 
natural  and  right  that  they  should  offer  to  God  the  fruit  of  the  earth  and  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock.  The  first  fruits  of  trade  should  be  presented  to  the  Lord. 
They  are  His  due.  It  would  show  our  unselfish  reception  of  His  gifts.  It  would 
enrich  His  church,  and  aid  His  moral  enterprise  in  the  world.  3.  These  offerings 
aught  to  embody  the  true  worship  of  t/ie  soul.  People  say  that  they  can  worship 
God  without  giving  him  anything.  They  sing  His  praise,  they  pray  to  Him, 
but  they  never  give  to  Him  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks.  They  are  wealthy,  yet 
they  give  the  Lord  nothing.  Their  worship  is  a  mockery.  If  their  prayers  were 
true,  their  gifts  would  be  ready.  In  such  a  case  the  gift  is  the  measure  of  the 
prayer.  Tne  poor  widow  will  give  her  mite.  The  penitent  heart  will  give 
itself.    Lessons  : — 1.  That  domestic  life  is  sacred  as  the  ordination  of  God. 

2.  Tliat  children^  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  are  often  prophets  of  t/ie  fiiture. 

3.  Tha/t  working  and  giving  are  the  devotion  of  family  life. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TUE  VERSES. 

Verse  1,  2.  Providence  has  distin-  ^  The  propagation  of  the  human  race 
gmshed  men  from  their  first  birth  into  is  outside  of  Paradise,  not  because  it  is 
the  world.  fisst  occasioned  by  sin^  but  rather  be- 
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cause  it  supposes  a  distinct  development 
of  mankind,  and  is  tainted  with  its  sin 
[Lange\ 

Aoam  had,  no  doubt,  already  com- 
menced both  occupations,  and  the  sons 
selected  each  a  different  department. 
God  himself  had  pointed  out  both  to 
Adam — ^the  tilling  of  the  ground  by 
the  employment  assigned  him  in  Eden, 
which  had  to  be  changed  into  agricul- 
ture after  his  expulsion ;  and  the  keep- 
ing of  cattle  in  the  clothing  which  He 
gavehim(iiL21).  Moreover,  agriculture 


can  never  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  rearing  of  cattle ;  for  a  man  not 
only  requires  food,  but  clothing,  which 
is  procured  directly  from  the  hides  and 
wool  of  tame  animals.  The  different 
occupations  of  the  brothers,  therefore, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
difference  in  their  dispositions.  This 
comes  out  first  in  the  sacrifice,  which 
they  offered  after  a  time  to  God,  each 
one  from  the  produce  of  his  vocation 
{^Keil  atid  Delitzsch,^ 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.—Vmes  3—8. 

The  True  and  False  Worshipper  of  God. 

I.  That  both  the  True  and  the  False  amongst  Men  are  apparently  Worshippers 

of  Ood.    Both  Cain  and  Abel  came  to  worship  God.    The  false  come  to  worship 

God.     1.  Because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  larid  so  to  do.    The  sabbath  morning 

dawns,  and  the  world  of  mankind  awakes  to  the  religious  service  of  the  day. 

All  classes  and  conditions  of  men  are  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  temple  of 

God.     They  reverence  not  the  day.    They  join  not  heartily  in  its  worship. 

They  are  the  slaves  of  custom.    They  are  the  creatures  of  habit.     Hence  you 

cannot  distinguish  the  moral  character  of  men  by  the  mere  fact  of  worship. 

Attendance  to  the  outward  ceremonial  of  religion  is  not  an  infallible  index  to 

their  piety  or  heavenly  aspirations.    2.  Because  men  feel  that  they  must  pay  some 

regard  to  social  propriety  and  conscience.     Men  would  feel  if  they  did  not  bring 

tfe  first  fruits  of  their  religious  service  to  God  that  they  were  little  better 

than  heathens.    This  to  them  is  a  social  propriety.    They  would  not  disgrace 

their  characters  by  an  avowed  neglect  of  the  sabbath,  or  by  a  rejection  of  all 

moral  worship.     They  always  attend  church  once  a  day.     This  is  their  sabbath 

etiquette.    This  silences  their  conscience,  preserves  their  reputation,  and  conr 

stitutes  them  moral  and  respectable  people.     Hence  they  bring  their  firstlings 

to  the  Lord.    These  are  the  false  worshippers  of  God,  and  with  them  the 

sanctuaries  of  the  world  are  crowded.    They  are  Cainites.     3.  Because  men 

fed  that  their  souls  are  drawn  out  to  God  in  ardent  longings  and  grateful 

praises.    These  are  the  true  worshippers  of  God.    They  are  in  the  minority. 

They  are  followers  of  Abel.    They  cladly  welcome  all  the  means  of  grace    They 

joyfullypresent  their  firstlings  to  the  Lord.    They  come  to  God  in  his  appointed 

way.    lliey  are  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  devotion. 

n.  That  both  the  True  and  the  False  amongst  men  present  their  material 
sAringB  to  Ck)d.  Cain  and  Abel  not  merely  came  together  to  worship  God, 
but  they  also  brought  of  their  substance  to  the  Lord.  Cain  brought  of  the 
fiuit  of  the  ground.  Abel  brought  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.  1.  The  trade  of 
each  brother  suggested  his  offering.  This  was  most  natural.  The  trades,  the 
temperaments,  and  the  abilities  of  men,  generally  determine  their  kind  of 
religious  service  and  devotion.  The  men  of  great  intellect  will  take  to  God 
the  firstlings  of  a  splendid  literature.  The  man  of  great  emotion  will  take  to 
God  tte  offerings  of  an  enthusiastic  prayer.  The  man  of  great  wealth  will 
take  sElyer  and  ^Id.  The  man  of  leisure  will  fi[iv6  his  time.  TVie  infiiXi  ol 
genius  win  fgn^  hia  originalii^.    The  poor  man  will  give  himself.   -Heace  \!l:i^e 
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are  few  men  who  neglect  to  give  some  offering  to  the  Lord.  (1.)  Some  take 
their  qfferings  for  parade.  They  never  take  small  offerings  that  can  be  concealed. 
Their  offerings  always  go  in  droves,  that  men  may  see  them,  admire  them,  and 
inquire  about  them.  They  have  no  true  piety  to  inspire  society  with  respect, 
hence  they  substitute  ostentation,  and  a  pretence  of  goodness  in  its  place. 
Thev  will  give  ten  thousand  pounds  to  build  a  church,  when  privately  they 
would  not  give  ten  shillings  to  save  a  soul.  (2.)  They  take  their  qferings  to 
enhance  their  trade.  They  want  to  be  known  as  great  church  ^oers,  as  men  of 
benevolent  disposition.  Thus  they  hope  to  increase  their  financial  returns,  and 
to  strengthen  their  business  relationships.  Their  offerings  to  Qod  are  nothing 
more  than  investments  for  themselves.  (3.)  They  take  their  offerings  to  increase 
their  social  indmnce,  (4.)  They  taJce  their  offerings  with  a  humble  desire  to 
glorify  God,  These  are  the  offerings  of  a  true  manhood.  They  are  the  out- 
come of  a  penitent  soid.  They  only  are  acceptable  to  heaven.  Thus  as  you 
cannot  estimate  the  moral  character  of  a  man  by  his  worship,  neither  can  you 
by  the  material  offerings  he  presents  to  the  Lord. 

m.  That  both  the  true  and  the  &l8e  amongst  men  are  observed  and  estimated 
by  God  in  their  worship  and  offerings.  1.  The  worship  and  qfferings  of  the  one 
are  accepted,  "  And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  offering."  And 
why : — (1.)  Because  it  was  weU  and  ca/refuUy  selected.  Men  should  select 
carefully  the  offerings  they  give  to  God.  (2.)  Because  it  was  the  best  he  could 
command.  He  brought  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof  When 
men  are  searching  their  flocks  for  the  Lord's  offering,  they  generally  take  the 
poorest  they  can  find.  The  threepenny  piece  is  enough.  (3.)  Because  it 
was  appropriate  His  sacrifice  preached  the  gospel,  foreshadowed  the  cross. 
(4.)  Because  it  was  offered  in  a  right  spirit.  This  makes  the  great  point  of 
difference  between  the  two  offerings.  The  grandest  offerings  given  in  a  wrong 
spirit  will  not  be  accepted  by  God,  whereas  the  meanest  offering  given  in  lowly 
spirit  will  be  welcome  to  him.  Thus  the  younger  brother  was  the  best.  He 
was  better  than  his  name.  (2.)  The  worship  and  offering  of  the  other  was 
rejected,  "  But  unto  Cain  ana  to  his  offering  he  had  not  respect."  The  men 
who  make  their  religious  offerings  a  parade,  who  regard  this  worship  as  a  form, 
are  not  welcomed  by  God. 

IV.  That  the  true,  in  the  Divine  reception  of  their  worship  and  offerings,  are 
often  envied  by  the  false,  l.  This  envy  is  wrathful,  "  Why  art  thou  wrath." 
2.  This  envy  is  apparent,  "  Why  is  thy  countenance  fallen."  3.  This  envy 
is  unreasonable,  "  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  be  accepted."  4.  This 
envy  is  murderous,    ''  Gain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him." 


SUQGE8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verse  3.  Sin,  however  it  made  man 
apostate  from  God,  did  not  extinguish 
his  worship  of  God. 

God  and  nature  teach  parents  to 
nurture  children  in  the  religion  of  God. 

Set  and  stated  times  thereiiave  been 
for  God's  worship  firom  the  beginning. 
The  Sabbath. 

From  the  fall  of  man  God  did  teach 
their  recovery  by  sacrifice. 

Wicked  ones,  even  the  children  of 
the  devil,  have  made  show  of  religion 
from  the  fall* 
82 


Hypocrites  come  without  blood,  even 
without  sense  of  their  own  deserts  and 
self-abasement,  to  serve  God. 

Sincere  worshippers  have  been  in  the 
Church  of  God  from  the  beginning. 

Thb    Sacrifices    of    the    Ancient 
Dispensation. 

Vene  4.  I.  Tliat  from  the  earUett  tiniM^ 
the  onlv  way  of  aocpptabla  wonbip  hai  been 
by  laormoe.  It  ia  impoasible  to  acoonnt  for 
the  origin  and  prevale&oe  of  sacrifice,  but  upon 
the  principle  of  divine  appointment  We  can- 
not eappose  thatthli  oflferingof  Abeljio  highly 
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apptoTed,  was  anoommAnded.  AiuJogj  agahiBt 
it  In  taboequent  times  Grod  appointed  the 
wbole  Jewish  ritosL  Tsbemade  was  erected 
alter  His  pattern.  It  is  not  likely  that  God 
would  leave  fallen  man  without  direction  in 
this  matter.  There  is  no  natural  connection, 
to  tlie  eye  of  reason,  between  the  sacrifice  of  a 
bmte  and  the  fotgiyeness  of  a  sinner.  Without 
^«^'^^g  of  blood  is  no  remission. 

XL  Hm  neriiiM  whioh  God  aootpti  mnit  be 
oAnd  iq^  prindplM  whioh  God  will  approve. 
Abel  gave  A  the  firstlings.  He  offend  his 
saciifioe  in  faith — in  obedience  to  a  divine  in- 
stitution— in  dependence  upon  divine  promise 
^  in  the  exercise  of  devout  affections.  AbeUcr 
Moer^Ue  than  Cain — ^better  as  to  the  substance, 
better  as  to  the  feeling.  Cain  considered  God 
as  Creator,  but  Abel  as  Bedeemer. 

m.  Thaorderof  divintproeadureif  totMept, 
first  the  person,  and  then  the  offning.  llie 
Lord  had  respect  to  Abel  and  his  offering. 
Kan  first  regards  the  gifts,  and  then  the  person 
according  to  the  gifts,  but  God  the  contrary. 
Hie  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is 
Hia  delight 

IV.  The  oosnmenoement  of  eaorifloe  with 
maa'a  sin,  and  the  consummation  of  aaori- 
floe  In  a  Sa.Tioux'a  death,  plainly  show 
that  a  aystem  of  atonement  is  inoorpo- 
lated  with  the  whole  train  of  Divine 
dispensation.  1.  How  important  to  atcer- 
tmim  omr  mterett  in  the  great  MocrijUt,  2. 
That  ike  ehwrch  on  earth  hoi  alwojft  pretented 
a  mixed  company,  and  hoB  always  heen  ti»  a 
mUUant  ttatt,  Cain  worshipped  in  f  oim,  Abel 
in  truth.  The  sheep  and  the  goats,  the  wheat 
and  tiie  tares,  will  always  be  mingled  till 
judgment.  8.  How  singular  is  the  fact  that 
the  Jhrst  man  who  died,  died  a  martyr,  4.  Let 
w  aU  learn  to  serutiniu  our  motives  in  religious 
worA^,  as  we  know  that  God  strictly  ohierves 
ikesa.  He  is  not  a  Christian  who  is  one  out- 
wardly, and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart 
—(IV  Evangelist.) 

Strange  to  say  that  the  worship  of 
God  was  the  first  occasion  of  diflerence 
UDongst  men* 

God  does  not  accept  men  according 
to  the  priority  of  their  earthly  birth. 

Persons  are  accepted  before  duties 
cm  be. 

No  work  of  man  can  of  itself  find 
fsiTGiir  with  God. 

HisroBT  OF  Gain  as  a  Beacon. 

Vsne  5.  I-  That  he  was  the  flrit4Kim  of 
of  asm.  Who  can  describe  the 
wonder  which  his  birth  would 
■odaeef  The  birth  of  any  child  is  both  an 
mfbrnmHn^  sad  momentons  event ;  but  the  firsts 
hsw  ■psnisny  so  I 


n.  He  was  a  worshipper  of  the  tme  God. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  his  child- 
hood. He  reco^ised:  1.  Proprietorsh^  of 
God ;  S.  Bounty  of  God  in  His  gifts ;  3.  His 
right  to  our  homage.  These  were  right.  He 
defective  in  faith. 


in.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  indastriovi 
labour.  Labour  is  honourable — ^healthy.  It 
prevents  temptations.  Satan  may  tempt  the 
mdustrious,  but  the  idle  tempt  him.  It  is  the 
real  wealth  of  the  commonwealth. 

IV.  He  was  the  inljectof  the  deadly  paiiion 
of  eavy.  God  had  respect  to  Abel,  but  not  to 
Cain.  Hii  pride  was  wounded.  Who  can 
stand  befq^  envy.  It  sees  no  excellency  in 
another.    It  corrodes  the  souL 

Y.  He  was  a  mnxderer. 

VI.  He  was  an  aoonrsed  yasaboiul 

VH.  He  was  the  sabjeot  of  the  Divine 
meroy  and  long-soHiBrinff. — (Dr.  Burns,) 

It  is  proper  for  hypocrites  to  be 
angry  with  God  about  his  non-accep- 
tance, but  never  with  themselves  for 
their  ill  performance. 

The  contrast  between  Gain  and  his 
brothers : — 1.  Cain  lives  and  Abel  dies. 
2.  Gain's  race  perishes ;  the  race  of 
Seth  continues.  3.  Gain  the  first 
natural  bom  ;  Abel  the  first  spiritual 
bom. 

The  countenance  an  index  to  the 
moral  sentiments  of  the  heart. 

Verse  6.  God  takes  notice  of  the 
wrath  of  the  wicked  against  His  saints, 
and  reproves  it. 

The  anger  of  Gain  was  probably  in 
part  occasioned  by  the  fear  that  the 
acceptance  of  his  younger  brother  be- 
fore God,  might  lead  to  some  infiinge- 
ment  of  the  rights  of  the  firstbom.  In 
the  next  verse  he  is  assured  that  this 
should  not  be  the  case. 

The  relations  and  duties  of  social 
life  are  not  altered  by  a  person  being 
admitted  into  the  family  of  (jod. 

Reliqion    of    Natubb   and    the 
Reliqiok  of  ths  Gospel. 

Verse  7.  Gain  and  Abel,  like  Sarah  and 
Hagar,  may  be  allegorized :  the  former  was  a 
fair  representative  of  natural  religionists,  the 
father  of  Deism  ;  ihe  latter  the  repreientative 
of  those  who  embrace  revealed  religion.  Cain's 
religion,  in  common  with  many  other  false 
religions,  had  the  following  chizMtoniAka  v— 
1,  It  was  a  rtUgitm  that  had  im  iX  tome  good. 
It  admowledrod  the  existemoe  oi  Dii^YDA'Pi^ 
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vidence,  and  human  obligations.  There  are  no 
religions,  however  false,  which  do  not  contain 
some  elements  of  good.  The  evils  far  pre- 
ponderate. 2.  It  wa$  a  rdiffion  of  expediency. 
It  was  assumed  to  keep  up  appearances.  There 
was  no  principle  underlying  it.  3.  It. was  a 
religion  which  tached  faith.  It  concerned  itself 
about  the  present,  but  was  utterly  blind  to  the 
future.  No  faith,  no  reality.  4.  It  wot  a  reli- 
gion abounding  in  self-righteotitneti.  It  ignored 
the  existence  of  sin.  It  ignored  the  existence 
of  a  breach  between  man  and  his  Creator.  5. 
It  wu  a  persecuting  religion.  It  could  tolerate 
no  other  views  but  its  own.  It  soon  stained 
its  hands  with  blood  ;  an  example  followed  in 
subsequent  ages.  The  religion  of  God  is  for- 
bearing, that  of  man  vindictive.  Abel's  reli- 
gion had  also  its  characteristics  : — 1.  The  reli- 
gion of  Abel  embodied  all  the  good  that  vxu  in  tlit 
other.  Whatever  is  of  value  in  Deism  is  found  in 
Christianity.  2.  It  surpassed  it  even  in  its  own 
excellencies.  There  is  no  mention  of  Cain's 
being  the  best  of  the  kind  as  of  Abel's.  Chris- 
tianity reveals  the  truth  of  Deism  with  clearer 
light,  and  holds  them  with  firmer  grasp.  3.  It 
recognised  the  existence  of  guilt  and  its  merited 
doom.  4.  It  was  actuated  by  faith,  5.  It  \oas 
approved  by  God, 

I.  Katnral  Beligion.  This  consists  in  "doing 
welL"  Look  at  fiie  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded.  The  principle  is  practical  goodness. 
This  principle  is  intrinsically  excellent.  Man 
was  created  to  do  welL  It  is  to  be  desired  that 
all  m£n  should  act  upon  this  principle.  The 
world  would  be  dififerent  if  men  were  to.  No 
need  of  police — prison.  It  is  a  principle  to 
which  none  can  object.  Let  us  look  at  the 
standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  tested.  The 
standard  ia  the  moral  law  of  creation.  In 
order  to  do  well,  man  must  love  God  with  all 
his  heart,  &c.  There  must  be  no  omission. 
The  act  must  be  perfect.  It  must  be  a  gem 
without  a  flaw.  The  motive  must  be  good.  The 
rule  must  be  good.  It  must  be  done  as  God 
directs.  Look  at  the  reward^  "  Shalt  thou  not 
be  accepted?"  Such  a  religion  will  com- 
mand the  approval  of  the  Almighty.  It  wUl 
secure  immortality  for  its  votaries.  Had 
Adam  continued  to  do  well,  he  would  have 
continued  to  live.  ^  This,  then,  is  the  religion 
of  nature — is  glorious.  Have  you  performed 
its  requirements  ?  Think  of  sin— its  nature— 
its  effects — its  ultimate  consequences.  How  can 
we  escape  them  ?  Ask  natural  religion.  Will 
she  suggest  repentance!  Will  repentance  re- 
place things  as  they  were — EefomuUion'i  This 
cannot  alter  the  past.  An  offering — man  has 
none  to  present— the  mercy  of  the  Eternal "i 
God  is  merciful,  but  how  can  he  show  it  to  the 
sinner,  in  harmony  with  justice  ?  Nature  has 
no  reply. 

n.  Bevealed  Religion.  "A  sin  offering  lieth 
at  thy  door."  I.  That  revealed  religion  assumes 
that  men  are  guilty.  If  there  is  no  sin,  there 
can  be  no  need  of  a  sin-offering  ;  and  if  there 
is  a  sin-offering,  it  is  presumed  that  there  is 
sin.  Men  have  not  done  welL  They  are  sinners. 
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They  are  liable  to  punishment,  2.  That  re- 
vealed religion  has  provided  a  sin-offering.  Three 
kinds  of  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Jews 
— eucharistic — peace-offerings — atoning.  The 
last  the  most  prominent.  Type  of  Calvary. 
In  the  sin-offering  there  was  a"  substitution  of 
person — a  substitution  of  sufferings — the  accept- 
ance of  the  sin-offering  was  accompanied  with 
Divine  evidence.  This  sacrifice  is  efficient.  3. 
Th(U  this  sin-offering  reposeth  at  the  door.  The 
atonement  of  Christ  is  accessible  to  the  sinner 
— ^it  rests  with  man  to  avail  himself  of  it — ^men 
neglect  it — Grod  exercises  great  long-suffering — 
sinners  cannot  go  to  hell  without  trampling  on 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross — ^they  will  be  deprived 
of  exercise  if  they  neglect  it.----{Homilist.) 

Doing  well  unto  God  is  only  eflfected 
by  faith  in  the  Divine  Mediator. 

Guilt  and  judgment  come  speedily 
upon  the  head  of  the  evil-doer. 

Outward  rule  God  sometimes  gives 
to  wicked  ones  over  His  saints. 


Verse  8.  God's  convictions  and  re- 
proofs upon  the  wicked  often  occasion 
greater  hardness,  and  rage  in  sin. 

It  is  usual  for  wicked  men  to  disem- 
ble  their  rage  toward  God  and  His 
saints. 

The  simplicity  of  the  saints  often 
makes  them  a  prey  to  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  wicked. 

Hjrpocritical  enemies,  though  they 
be  restrained  for  a  time,  opportunity 
reveals  them. 

Occasion,  advantage,  and  privacy, 
make  discovery  of  hjrpocrisy. 

Nearest  relatives  escape  not  the  vio- 
lence of  hypocrites. 

The  method  of  Satan  is  to  draw  men 
from  envy  to  murder. 

It  is  not  merely  from  the  influence 
of  bad  example,  as  many  think,  that 
vice  and  misery  have  so  abounded  in 
the  world :  before  that  could  have 
effect,  this  crime  presents  us  with  as 
dreadful  an  instance  of  malignant  pas- 
sion as  any  age  can  afford  ;  and  as 
convincing  a  proof  that  it  is  from 
within — "  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughts  and  murders." 

Three  Experiments  and  Three 
Failures. 

I.  The  Family  idea  won't  keep  men 
right.    Gain  and  Abel  were  brothers. 
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n.  Seligions  Ceremonial  won't 
keep  right.  Gain  and  Abel  both 
ofiered  sacrifice. 


TTT.  Seligions  Penecntion  won't 
keep  men  right.  Cain  killed  his  bro- 
ther, but  a  voice  cried  against  him. 
What  will  keep  men  right  ?  The  love 
of  God  through  Jesus   Christ  [City 

The  First  Murdeb. 

L  It  was  the  murder  of  one  brother 
by  another.  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  members  of  this  small  family 
could  have  lived  on  amicable  terms 
with  each  other.  We  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  murder  in  their  midst. 
See  here : — 1.  The  power  of  envy,  2. 
Tke  ambition  of  selfishness,  3.  The 
quick  development  ofpamon, 

TL  It  was  occasioned  by  envy  in 
the  religious  department  of  life*  The 
two  brothers  bad  each  presented  their 


sacrifice;  only  Abel's  was  accepted. 
This  awakened  the  envy  of  Cain. 
Brothers  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  moral 
success  of  each  other.  Envy  in  the 
church  is  the  great  cause  of  strife. 
Men  envy  each  other's  talents.  They 
murder  each  other's  reputation.  They 
kill  many  of  tender  spirit.  You  can 
slay  your  minister  by  a  look — a  word 
— ^Ss  well  as  by  a  weapon.  Such  con- 
duct is : — 1.  CrtMil,  2.  Beprehensible, 
3.  Astonishing,    4.  Frequent, 

m.  That  it  was  avenged  by  Hea- 
ven. I.  By  a  convicting  question,  2. 
By  an  alarming  curse,  3.  By  a  wan- 
dering life. 

He,  who,  according  to  his  mother  s 
hope  was  to  have  been  the  slayer  of 
the  serpent,  becomes  the  murderer  of 
his  brotner.  It  is  well  that  parents  are 
ignorant  of  the  future  of  their  children, 
or  they  would  not  entertain  such  bright 
hopes  concerning  them  in  infancy. 
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Thb  Bitteb  Cubse  which  Sin  bbinqs  upon  an  Individual  Life. 

We  have  been  thoroughly  educated  in  the  nature  and  efiects  of  sin  by  the 
sacred  narrative,  not  by  philosophical  instruction,  but  by  the  interesting  events 
and  transactions  of  daily  Ufa  We  saw  in  the  garden  that  sin  consisted  in  a 
wandering  thought  from  the  word  of  Ck)d,  and  aSto  in  disobedience  to  the  divine 
command ;  now  we  behold  it  in  full  development,  as  a  dire  passion,  and  as  a 
social  wrong.  Sin  is  a  progress  in  the  history  of  peoples.  In  different  men  it 
manifests  itself  in  different  forms.  One  man  sins  by  disobedience ;  another  man 
by  murder.  When  once  it  makes  an  entrance  into  a  family  none  can  tell  how 
it  win  affect  them,  or  predict  where  it  will  end.  But  these  narratives  in  Genesis 
•demnly  and  emphatically  teach  that  sin  makes  men  wretched,  that  it  is  a  loss 
lather  than  a  gain,  that  it  is  a  delusion,  and  that  it  is  followed  by  a  life-long 
nnse.  Surely  such  a  revelation  concerning  sin  ought  to  deter  men  from  it. 
But  the  curse  it  will  bring  in  the  next  life  it  is  impossible  for  human  pen  to 
write.    Look  at  the  curse  it  involves  in  this  life* 

L  That  it  renders  a  man  subject  to  the  solemn  and  oonvincing  enquiries 
•f CM.  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  where  is  Abel  thy  brother?'  All 
men  are  liable  to  the  solemn  interrogations  of  (jod,  even  when  their  lives 
aie  pure  and  eood,  but  especisdly  when  thejr  have  involved  themselves  in 
guilt  Thus  Adam  was  questioned  after  his  disobedience.  The  good  welcome 
these  divine  questionings  as  moments  of  glad  communion  with  the  Infinite ; 
the  goilty  tremble  before  them  as  the  her^d  of  yet  more  terrible  doom.  The 
mrtmB  of  God  touch  the  inner  vitalities  of  our  moral  life  and  coii&xv^^. 
Nene  can  evade  them^  though  many  try.    They  demand  an  immediato  i^i^\s< 
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In  the  case  of  Cain  : — 1.  This  enquiry  was  solemn,  ^  Gk>d  did  not  ask  Gain 
about  his  tillage  of  the  ground,  or  about  the  fruits  of  his  manual  toil.  He  does 
not  ordinarily  question  men  on  such  topics.  These  are  the  subject  of  human 
interrogations  rather  than  divine.  God  questions  men  about  their  moral 
feelings,  about  their  conduct.  He  is  cognizant  of  every  sin  we  commit,  and  may 
at  any  time  inquire  of  us  its  meaning  and  intention.  It  is  well  for  the  moral 
safety  of  society  that  wicked  men  are  arraigned  before  authoritative  tribunals, 
or  human  passion  would  depopulate  the  world.  It  is  certainly  a  most  solemn 
experience  for  a  human  soul  to  be  interrogated  by  God  about  its  sins.  2.  This 
enquiry  was  convincing.  It  implies  that  although  the  question  was  asked,  that 
God  knew  all  about  the  murder  which  the  passionate  brother  had  committed. 
God  does  not  interrogate  human  souls  to  obtain  information  respecting  their 
sins,  as  though  he  were  ignorant  of  them.  His  inquiries  are  intended  to  pro- 
duce deep  conviction  of  mind,  to  awaken  men  to  a  proper  sense  of  guilty  shame, 
and  sometimes  to  lead  them  to  Himself,  that  they  may  be  forgiven.  A  question 
from  God,  like  the  look  from  Christ,  has  broken  many  souls  into  refreshing 
tears.  It  is  well  for  a  man  to  confess  his  sins  to  Heaven.  This  is  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  them.  3.  This  enquiry  was  retributive.  It  was  not  merely 
intended  to  awaken  Cain  to  a  consciousness  of  his  late  deed,  but  also  to  vindicate 
the  memory  of  Abel.  God  does  not  allow  his  saints  to  be  slaughtered  at 
the  caprice  and  passion  of  man,  without  a  retributive  interview  with  the 
murderer.  When  nations  have  slain  the  good,  then  it  is  that  God  has  held 
terrible  controversy  with  them.  It  is  not  alwa3rs  the  law  of  heaven  to  prevent 
or  turn  aside  the  stroke  of  anger,  but  it  is  always  the  law  of  heaven  to  avenge 
it.  It  is  foolish  as  well  as  cnminal  of  the  world  to  slay  its  best  worshippers ; 
to  put  out  its  brightest  lights.  Cain  deeply  felt  the  retribution  of  this 
inquiry.  4.  This  enquiry  was  unexpected,  Cain  felt  the  passion  of  envy. 
He  slew  his  brother.  He  probably  expected  that  that  would  be  the  end  of 
it,  or,  it  may  be  that  he  did  not  calculate  as  to  the  consequence  of  his 
deed.  However,  no  sooner  was  the  wicked  murder  perpetrated,  than  God 
appeared  to  avenge  it.  The  dream  of  sin  is  soon  dispelled  by  the  dawning 
light  of  the  Divine  presence.  Sinners  are  always  exposed  to  the  intrusions  of 
heaven.  They  cannot  hide  themselves  from  God.  They  must  listen  to  His 
voice.    They  feel  a  condemnation  they  cannot  remove. 

n.  That  it  sends  a  man  on  through  life  with  the  most  terrible  memories 
of  wrong  doing  within  his  soul.  1.  Cain  would  never  forget  the  hour  in  which 
he  slew  his  brother.  The  circumstances  of  the  deed  would  ever  remain  new  and 
vivid  in  his  remembrance.  The  whole  picture  would  live  within  him.  He 
would  be  the  constant  spectator  of  it.  None  could  blot  it  out,  none  could  hide 
it,  and  none  could  give  him  relief  from  its  awful  torment.  Such  mental 
pictures  are  the  anguish  of  a  wicked  life.  What  more  terrible  curse  could 
come  upon  a  man  than  this.  Then  this  deed  would  be  aggravated  to  himself 
by  the  thought  that  he  had  slain  his  brother.  No  long  standing  enemy  had 
fallen  victim  to  his  rage,  no  foreigner,  but  the  son  of  his  own  mother.  Surely 
this  was  an  aggravation  of  his  crime.  It  would  also  be  aggravated  to  himself 
by  the  thought  that  his  envy  toward  his  brother,  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
superiority  of  his  brother's  service  to  God,  The  purity  of  his  brother's  character 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  offering  would  rise  to  the  vision  of  his  remorsefril  soul. 
He  would  feel  that  he  had  slain  the  innocent.  But  the  deed  was  done.  He 
could  not  alter  it.  It  must  remain  the  dread  companion  of  his  life.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  punishment  to  the  sinner.  (1).  It  is  rendered 
so  by  the  memory  of  man.  There  is  no  forgetfrilness  to  man.  Though  the  days 
pass,  he  carries  their  moral  history  in  his  soul  for  ever.  (2).  It  is  rendered  so 
by  the.  conscience  of  man.  The  mere  remembrimce  of  a  deed  would  be  but  little 
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torment  to  a  man,  if  his  conscience  did  not  refer  him  to  its  moral  wron^. 
Conscience  always  points  the  murderer  to  his  innocent  victim.  (3).  It  ts 
rendered  so  by  the  wiU  of  God.  God  has  so  ordered  the  faculties  of  man  that 
they  shall  inflict  punishment  upon  the  wrong-doer.  Truly  then  Cain  is 
introducing  an  element  of  sadness  into  his  life  oy  this  crime,  the  poignancy  of 
which  he  is  little  aware.  By  onesinAil  act  men  may  make  themselves  wretched 
for  ever. 

m.  That  it  often  ruins  the  temporal  prosperity  of  a  man. — "  And  now 
art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth  which  hath  opened  Iier  mouth  to  receive  thy 
brother's  blood  from  thy  hand ;  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength."  Thus  the  temporal  prospects  of  the 
murderer  were  to  be  ruined.  Sin  often  destroys  the  trades  and  professions  of 
men : — 1.  It  destroys  their  reputation.  In  business,  reputation  is  worth  as 
much  to  a  man  as  capital.  K  he  is  once  detected  in  wron^  doing  or  dishonesty 
of  any  kind,  his  traoie  will  decline.  Goodness  is  an  ennchins  policv.  2.  It 
%oastes  their  earnings.  There  are  multitudes  of  men  who  woula  be  rich  if  they 
were  onl^  morally  good  and  steady.  What  they  earn  by  industry,  they  spend 
in  revelhng  at  night.  They  are  dbrunken.  They  are  improvident.  They  are 
reckless.  Trade  cannot  long  survive  this.  3.  It  enfeebles  their  agencies.  The 
ground  was  not  to  yield  Cain  its  wonted  produce.  By  sin  men  weaken  their 
bodies,  their  minds,  their  souls,  and  all  their  instrumentalities  of  trade.  Thus 
their  temporal  prospects  are  ruined  thereby. 

IV.  That  it  commits  a  man  to  a  wandering  and  a  restless  life. — "  A  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth."  1.  Sin  makes  men  restless.  It 
awakens  within  them  restless  impulses,  ever  changing  moods,  and  strange  fancies. 
They  are  as  the  g^eat  billows  sweeping  on  from  one  rock  to  another  in  their 
ceaseless  flow.  Piety  alone  can  render  manhood  stable  and  strong.  But  of 
this  the  wicked  are  destitute.  Hence  they  are  unpeaceful.  Sin  makes  men 
restless : — (1).  Because  they  have  in  a  very  brUfterm  to  seek  new  employments. 
Wicked  men  cannot  remam  long  in  the  emplovment  of  one  master,  they  are 
soon  detected.  Their  past  character  follows  them.  (2).  Because  they  have 
soon  to  find  new  friends.  The  friendships  of  wicked  men  are  not  enduring. 
They  are  transient.  They  soon  terminate  in  feud.  And  residence  is  very 
much  determined  by  friendship,  and  the  social  feeUng  that  is  known  to  prevaU 
amongst  a  people.  (3).  Because  he  has  to  avoid  old  rumours.  Whenever  the 
fugitive  is  conscious  tnat  the  storv  of  his  past  life  and  conduct  has  followed 
him,  another  change  of  locality  becomes  necessary.  Hence  wicked  men  are 
the  world's  fugitives. 

V.  That  it  omshes  man  with  a  heavy  burden  and  almost  renders  him 
daspairing. — "  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My  punishment  is  greater  than 
I  can  bear."  The  sinner  is  deeply  conscious  of  his  punishment,  knows  that  it 
is  equitable,  and  has  no  power  whatever  to  resist  it.  Sin  is  a  burden  oppressive 
to  the  sold.  It  marks  men  so  that  the  world  knows  and  avoids  them.  It  sends 
them  into  solitude.  It  fills  them  with  despair.  Their  misery  few  can  pity. 
The  murderer  should  dwell  alone.  Lessons  : — 1.  That  sin  is  the  greatest  curse 
of  human  life.  2.  That  God  is  the  avenger  of  the  good.  3.  That  the  sinner 
is  the  greatest  siufferer  in  the  end,  4  That  good  men  go  from  their  worship 
into  heaven. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


HOMILETIC  COMMENTARY:  GENESIS. 


SUGOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


The  Two  Brothbrs  ;  or,  Earthly  Relationship  the  Medium  op  Spiritual 

Inpluence. 


"Am,  I  my  brother* a  keeper  /" — ver.  9. 

"  And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.'" — John  L  42. 
Verse  9.  Of  the  first  two  brothers  who  lived 
on  this  etfrth,  the  one  hated  and  slew  the  other ; 
and  when  arraigned  before  Grod  and  his  own 
conscience,  denied  the  obligation  of  fraternal 
care.  Of  the  first  two  brothers  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  one,  having  found  the 
Messiah,  hastened  to  fetch  the  other.  These 
brothers  are  representative  men.  Cain  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  hatred — selfishness 
— ^the  world.  Andrew  of  the  spirit  of  love — 
self-sacrifidng  zeal — of  Christ. 

I.  That  earthly  relationships  involve  the 
duty  of  spiritual  care.  Eelation,  taken  in 
its  widest  sense,  if  not  the  ground  of  all  moral 
obligation,  is  certainly  intimately  connected 
therewith.  No  man  can  be  a  parent,  a  son,  or  a 
master,  without  being  specially  bound  to  care 
for  his  own.  Men  have  to  provide  for  their 
households  in  earthly  things,  and  ought  to  in 
spiritual  In  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the 
relationship  is  the  force  of  the  obligation. 

H.  That  earthly  relationships  afford  pe- 
ouliar  opportunities  for  the  discharge  of 
this  duty.  God  has  constituted  the  varied 
relationships  of  life  for  purpose  of  promoting 
the  moral  good  of  man.  Opportimity  and 
power  should  be  voluntarily  used.  Families 
have  little  thought  of  the  opportuidty  they 
have  of  bringing  each  other  to  Jesus. 

m.  That  according  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  or  of  selQshness  is  possessed,  will 
this  duty  be  ftdfllled  or  neglected.    Sin, 

whose  essence  is  selfishness,  is  a  severing  prin- 
ciple. But  Christ's  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of  love. 
We  must  come  to  Christ  ourselves  to  get  the 
incentive  to  this  duty. 

IV.  That  oonoeming  the  performance  of 
this  duty  an  account  will  be  required. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  &c.  Vain  will 
be  excuse.  God  will  speak.  So  will  conscience. 

V.  That  earthly  relationships,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  axe  used, 
become  an  eternal  blessing  or  bane.— 
{Homilist.) 

Hypocritical  persecutors  think  to 
bury  the  saints  and  all  their  persecu- 
tions out  of  sight. 

Jehovah  will  have  an  account  of  His 
saints,  though  He  leave  them  to  be 
killed  by  sucn  cruel  ones. 

Hypocrisy  and  infidelity  make  men 
as  impudent  in  denying  sm  as  bold  in 
committing  it. 
88 


Hjrpocrisy  makes  sinners  deal  proudly 
with  God. 

Verse  10.  When  Cain  thought  that 
he  had  won,  that  he  was  now  alone  the 
beloved  child,  that  Abel  was  wholly 
forgotten,  then  did  the  latter  still  live, 
stronger  and  mightier  than  before. 
Then  does  the  Majesty  on  High  assume 
His  cause ;  He  cannot  bear  it.  He 
cannot  keep  silence  when  His  own  are 
oppressed.  And  though  they  are 
crushed  for  a  little  while,  they  only 
rise  to  a  more  glorious  and  stronger 
state  ;  for  they  still  live  [Cramer]. 

It  is  not  for  slaughtered  sheep  and 
cattle  slain  that  God  asks  ;  it  is  for  a 
slain  man  that  He  inquires.  It  follows 
that  men  have  the  hope  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, the  hope  in  a  God  who  out  of  the 
bodily  dearth  can  bear  them  up  to 
everlasting  life,  and  who  asks  after  their 
blood  as  a  very  dear  and  precious 
thing.  (Ps.  cxvi.  15).  What  can  be 
that  still  small  voice  which  comes  up 
from  the  earth,  and  which  God  hears 
high  up  in  heaven  ?  Abel  had, 
hitherto,  whilst  yet  in  life,  endured 
violence  with  gentleness  and  silence  ; 
how  is  it  that  now  when  he  is  dead, 
and  rudely  buried  in  the  earth,  he  is 
impatient  at  the  wrong?  How  is  it 
that  he  who  before  spake  not  one  word 
against  his  brother,  now  cries  out  so 
complainingly,  and,  by  his  cry,  moves 
God  to  action  ?  Oppression  and  silence 
are  no  hindrance  to  God  in  judging 
the  cause  which  the  world  so  mistakenly 
fancies  to  be  buried  [Lut/ier]. 

When  man  is  in  covenant  with  God 
nothing  can  overcome  him ;  he  has 
Omnipotence  on  his  side.  Jehovah  is 
the  God  of  His  dead  saints. 

Verses  11 — 12.  God  foUoweth  sin 
close  to  the  heel  with  vengeance. 

The  person  of  the  sinner  must  bear 
the  punishment  of  his  sin. 
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The  earth  will  not  be  quiet  till  mur- 
derers receive  their  doom. 

The  place  of  sin  God  sometimes 
makes  tne  place  of  vengeance. 

Adam  had  ahready  b^me  a  stranger 
in  the  earth;  Cain  is  now  a  fugitive 
[Gi/pin.] 

Verses  13 — 16.  God's  sentence  upon 
sinners  makes  them  sensible,  however 
senseless  before. 

Terrors  come  invincibly  upon  hjrpo- 
critical  persecutors  of  the  Church. 

Man's  habitation  can  give  him  no 
shelter  when  it  is  cursed  by  God. 

Jehovah  is  the  Sovereign  Dispenser 
of  the  life  and  death  of  His  enemies ; 
it  hangs  upon  His  word. 

Jehovah  may  exempt  persecutors 
from  the  stroke  of  man,  but  not  from 
His  own  wrath. 

Mysterious  is  the  providence  of  God 
in  continuing  and  takiujg  away  the  lives 
of  His  saints  and  enemies.  That  Abel 
should  die   and  Cain  live,  and  yet 


Cain  be  cursed  of  God  and  Abel 
blessed. 

God's  threatenings  of  wrath  end  in 
execution  of  the  same. 

Banishment  from  (Sod's  favour,  temr 
poral  and  eternal,  is  the  doom  of  im- 
penitent persecutors. 

In  all  this  it  is  evidently  implied  that 
the  law  according  to  wmch  the  mur- 
derer is  to  be  shin  by  his  fellows,  is 
the  original  law  of  conscience  and  of 
nature.  .Cain,  when  his  conscience  is 
in  part  awakened  by  the  dreadful  de- 
nunciation of  Divine  wrath  (verse  11), 
has  enough  of  feeling  to  convince  him 
that  his  fellow-men  will  consider  them- 
selves entitled  if  not  bound  to  slay 
him.  And  he  does  not — ^he  dares  not 
quarrel  with  the  justice  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. God,  on  the  other  hand, 
clearly  intimates  that  but  for  an  ex- 
press prohibition,  the  murderer's  fear 
would  infallibly  and  justly  have  been 
realized  [Dr.  CandlisK], 

When  God  is  against  a  man  the 
whole  world  is  against  him. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Vma  16—18. 

The  Future  op  a  God-forsaken  Life. 

L  That  a  Ood-forsaken  man  is  not  cut  off  from  the  mitigating  inflnencei 
of  domestic  life.  1.  Here  the  future  of  the  cursed  life  has  some  relief.  Cain 
had  his  wife  to  share  his  sorrow,  and,  for  all  we  know,  to  help  him  in  it.  The 
domestic  relationship  is  a  great  relief  and  comfort  to  a  sad  life.  When  all  goes 
wrong  without,  it  can  find  a  refuge  at  home.  2.  The  children  of  a  cursed  life 
are  placed  at  a  moral  disadvantaae.  They  are  the  ofispring  of  a  God-forsaken 
parent.  It  is  awful  to  commence  me  under  these  conditions.  It  is  dangerous 
for  their  future.  We  should  pity  and  strive  to  aid  the  little  ones  who  are 
Inrought  up  in  godless  homes.  They  start  in  the  world  at  a  great  peril.  Thus 
Gsiin  nad  the  comfort  of  domestic  Ufe.  One  ray  of  mercy  gleams  even  through 
the  dark  history  of  a  God-forsaken  man. 

n.  That  a  Ood-forsaken  man  is  likely  very  soon  to  seek  satisfitction  in 
eartblj  employments  and  things.  Cain  built  a  city.  This  would  find  occupa- 
tion for  his  energies.  It  would  tend  to  divest  his  mind  of  his  wicked  past.  It 
would  enrich  his  poverty.  It  might  become  the  home  of  his  posteritv.  Here 
he  could  dwell  in  safety,  and  without  annoyance.  Society  would  be  much 
benefitted  if  many  men  of  kindred  spirit  to  Cain  would  to-day  bid  it  farewell, 
to  erect  their  own  city  in  the  present  solitudes  of  nature.  We  could  spare 
them  without  serious  loss.  They  would  be  better  in  a  city  alone.  The  conta- 
gion of  their  wicked  life  would  then  be  stayed.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  Cain  to 
boild  a  dty.  But  when  men  are  goin^  to  enrich  themselves  they  tQVD&  iio\>  o\ 
Tbqr  would  ntiier  build  a  city  {or  themselvee,  than  eiveu  a  ckurckxox 
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God.    Many  men  are  energetic  in  worldly  enterprise,  who  have  altogether 
fallen  away  from  God. 

ni.  That  often  a  Ood-fonaken  man  is  disposed  to  try  to  build  a  rival  to 
the  Church  from  whence  he  has  been  driven.  If  he  has  been  driven  from  God, 
he  will  engage  bis  energies  to  build  a  city  for  Satan.  In  this  work  some  wicked 
men  are  active.  And  to-day  the  city  of  evil  is  of  vast  dimensions,  is  thickly 
populated,  but  is  weak  in  its  foundation,  and  will  ultimately  be  swept  away  by 
the  prayerful  efiFort  of  the  Church,  and  the  wrath  of  God. 

IV,  That  men  whose  names  are  not  written  in  heaven  are  very  anxious 
to  make  them  famous  on  earth.  They  build  cities  rather  than  characters. 
They  hope  thus  to  awe  the  world  by  their  exploit.  To  gain  the  admiration  of 
men  by  their  enterprise.  A  man  wno  establishes  a  city  is  useful  to  society.  But 
the  man  who  does  it  may  be  a  fugitive  murderer.  Whereas  a  man  who  builds  up 
a  good,  noble  life  is  doing  a  grand  social  work,  and  will  be  God-remembered. 
Lessons  :  1.  Earth  cannot  give  the  soul  a  true  substitute  for  God,  2.  Familj 
relationship  is  unsanctified  mthout  Him.    3.  Cities  are  useless  without  Him. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  16 — 18.  The  geographical 
situation  of  the  land  of  Nod,  in  the 
front  of  Eden,  where  Cain  settled  after 
liis  departure  from  the  place  or  the 
land  of  the  revealed  presence  of  God, 
cannot  be  determined.  The  name  Nod 
denotes  a  land  of  flight  and  banish- 
ment, in  contrast  with  Eden,  the  land 
of  delight,  where  Jehovah  walked  with 
men.  There  Cain  knew  his  wife.  The 
text  assumes  it  as  self-evident  that  she 
accompanied  him  in  his  exile;  also, 
that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Adam,  and 
consequently  a  sister  of  Cain.  The 
marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  the  children 
of  the  first  men,  if  the  human  race 
was  actually  to  descend  from  a  single 
pair,  and  may  therefore  be  justified  in 


the  face  of  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of 
such  marriages,  on  the  ground  that  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  repre- 
sented not  merely  the  family  but  the 
genus,  and  that  it  was  not  till  after 
the  rise  of  several  families  that  the 
bands  of  fraternal  and  conjugal  love 
became  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
assumed  fixed  and  mutually  exclusive 
forms,  the  violation  of  wluch  is  sin. 
[Keil  and  DelitzscL] 

By  building  a  city  we  cannot  fail  to 
detect  Cain's  desire  to  neutralize  the 
curse  of  banishment,  and  create  for 
his  family  a  point  of  unity,  as  a  com- 

!)ensation  for  the  loas  of  unity  in  fel- 
owship  with  God,  as  well  as  the  incli- 
nation of  the  family  of  Cain  for  that 
which  was  earthly.  [Delitzsch,] 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.-^ Verses  19—26. 

Genesis  iv.  23,  24.  "  And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives,  Adah  and  ZiUah,  hear  my  voice ; 
ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  sj^eech  ;  for  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  .a 
young  man  to  my  hurt ;  if  Cain  diaXL  be  avenged  seven-fold,  truly  Lamech  seventy  and 
seven-fold.**  The  longevi^  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  serves  to  keep  pure  tradition,  the  only 
way  in  which  religious  truth  was  then  transmitted.  It  also  caused  character  to  be  very  fully 
developed — the  righteous  and  the  wicked — this  instance. 

I.  Tlie  case  of  Lamech  shews  the  efBoot  of  an  abandonment  of  the  Chnroh's  fellowship. 
1st.  The  end  and  use  of  ordinances.  2nd.  These  are  enjoyed  only  in  the  Church.  3rd.  Cain 
and  his  posterity  forsook  the  feUowship  of  the  Church,  and  lost  its  privileges.  4th.  Mark  the 
effect  of  this  in  LBunech.  1.  In  his  government  of  himself,  unrestrained  by  Divine  precepts,  a 
polygamist  2.  In  household  government,  a  tyrant.  3.  In  his  character  as  a  member  of 
society,  a  murderer.    One  sin  leads  to  another. 

H,  The  case  of  Lamech  shews  that  ontwazd  prosperity  is  no  Boxe  mark  of  Qod'sftkToor. 
iBt.  We  have  seen  Lameoh's  oharscter.     2zid.   He  was  remarkable  for  family  prosperity 
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(Verses  20 — 22).  Srd.  God's  dealings  with  His  people  have  all  a  reference  to  their  spiritcial  and 
eternal  good.  4th.  Hence  they  have  not  uninterrupted  prosperity.  5th.  To  the  ungodly, 
temporal  good  is  cursed,  and  becomes  a  curse— increased  responsibility,  increased  guilt.  6th. 
Splendid  masked  misery — embroidered  shroud — sculptured  tomb.  7th.  The  graces  of  poetry 
^ven  here — speech  of  Lamech. 

m.  The  case  of  Lamech  shews  that  the'  dealings  of  Qod  are  misanderstood  and 
misinterpreted  by  the  ungodly.  Ist.  Grod  protected  Cain  by  a  special  Providence,  that  his 
sentence  might  take  effect.  2nd.  Lamech  aigues  from  this,  that  he  is  under  a  similar  special 
Providence.  3rd.  Common — they  who  despise  Divine  things  still  know  as  much  of  them  as  is 
convenient  for  their  reasonings.  Doctrines— depravity,  election,  justification  by  faith  Inci- 
dents— Noah,  David,  Peter,  malefactor  on  the  cross — '*  All  things  work"  &c.  "  Because  sentence 
against,"  &c.  Ecclos.  viii.  11.  4th.  Satan  thus  uses  something  like  the  sword  of  the  Spirit- 
Infuses  poison  into  the  Word  of  Life.  6th.  The  Scriptures  are  thus  by  men  made  to  injure 
them  fatally.  They  wrest  them  to  their  own  destruction — ^food  in  a  weak  stomach— *a  weed  in  a 
rich  soil.     (1.)  See  the  effects  of  a  departure  from  Grod.    (2.)  Avoid  the  first  step. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verses  19 — 22.  Wives  and  offspring 
may  be  given  to  the  most  wicked  in 
great  number. 

All  arts  and  endowments,  liberal  and 
mecbanical,  may  be  vouchsafed  to  un- 
godly men. 

Wicked  men  may  be  renowned  for 
external  inventions. 

All  such  endowments  leave  men  with- 
out grace  and  without  God. 

God*8  curse  works  through  such  pro- 
vidential privileges  to  the  wicked. 

In  tlie  sixth  generation  from  Cain, 
his  descendants  are  noticed  as  intro- 
ducing great  improvements  and  refine- 
ments into  the  system  of  society.  Not 
only  farming  and  manufactures,  but 
luusic  and  poetry  flourished  among 
tliem.  In  farming,  Jabal  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  occupations  of  the  shepherd 
and  the  herdsman ;  "he  was  the  father 
of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such 
as  liave  cattle"  (verse  20).  In  manu- 
factures. Tubal  Cain  promoted  the  use 
of  scientific  tools,  being  the  "  instructor 
of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron " 
(verse  22).  Jubal,  again,  excelled  in 
the  science  of  melody,  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  profession  of  "  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ"  (verse  21). 
And  Lamech  himself,  in  his  address  to 
his  two  wives,  gives  the  first  specimen 
on  record  of  primaeval  poetry,  or  the  art 
of  versification  in  measured  couplets, 
or  parallel  lines  redoubling  and  repeiat- 
ing  the  sense  (verses  23,  24). 

"  Adali  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice  ! 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech,   hearken  unto   my 


For  r  have  slain  a  num  to  my  wounding, 
And  a  young  man  to  my  hurt 
If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold. 
Truly  Lamech,  seventy-and-sevenfold." 

[Dr,  Candelitk,'\ 

Thus  in  the  apostate  race,  driven  to 
the  use  of  their  utmost  natural  in- 
genuity, and  full  of  secular  ambition, 
the  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  manifold 
inventions  of  a  flourishing  community, 
arose  and  prospered.  They  increased 
in  power,  in  wealth,  and  in  luxury.  In 
almost  all  earthly  advantages,  they 
attained  to  a  superiority  over  the  more 
simple  and  rural  family  of  Seth.  And 
they  afi'ord  an  instance  of  the  high 
cultivation  which  a  people  may  often 
possess  who  are  altogether  irreligious 
and  ungodly,  as  well  as  of  the  progress 
which  tliey  may  make  in  the  arts  and 
embellishments  of  life  [JDr.  Candelish], 

Verses  23,  24.  Polygamy  from  the 
first  has  brought  intestine  vexations 
into  families. 

A  lustfiil  spirit  will  be  tyrannical 
also. 

God's  forbearance  of  some  wicked 
ones  makes  others  impudent  to  sin. 

Lust  will  make  men  pervert  the 
righteous  word  of  God  to  their  de- 
struction. 

Verses  25,  26.  The  character  of  the 
ungodly  family  of  Cainites  was  now 
fully  developed  in  Lamech  and  his 
children.  The  history,  therefore,  turns 
from  them  to  indicate  t\ie  iwocc^fia  ol 
the  godly  race.    After  Abet  a  a^XSci  ^ 
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third  son  was  born  to  Adorn,  to  whom 
his  mother  gave  the  name  of  Seth,  the 
apnointed  one,  the  compensation. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the 
commencement  of  that  worship  of  Ch>d 
which  consists  in  prayer,  praise,  and 
thanksgiving,  or  in  tne  acknowledg- 
ment and  celebration  of  the  mercy^and 
help  of  Jehovah.  While  the  family  of 
Camites,  by  the  erection  of  a  city,  and 
the  invention  and  development  of 
worldly  arts  and  business,  were  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  kingdom  of  this 


world ;  the  family  of  the  Sethites  be- 
gan, by  united  invocation  of  the  name 
of  the  God  of  grace,  to  found  and  to 
erect  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  [Keil  and 
DelitzscK\. 

There  is  a  time  to  break  off  sad 
lament  for  departed  saints. 

Men's  names  are  sometimes  as  pro- 
phecies and  doctrines  to  God  s  church. 

Gk)d  has  set  His  church  to  grow  and 
none  can  hinder  it. 

God  has  stated  times  of  renewing 
His  wdtship  where  it  has  declined. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  IV, 

BY  THE 

REV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


Dii&OQlty!     Ver.  1.    This  was  an  hour  of 
great   difficulty — of  intenae  anxiety — of   ap- 
perplexity  to  Adam.    Was  he  to  be 


palling 
left  alo 


left  alone — ^burdened  with  a  weight  of  woe — 
abandoned  to  his  own  blind  guidance — allowed 
to  wander  anywhere  amid  the  Daedalian 
mazes  of  ignorance  and  folly  ?  No ;  Goil 
would  help  him,  if  he  would  but  take  hold  of 
His  Divine  Hand.  '*Papa!  It  is  dark  !  Take 
my  hand  ! "  I  reached  out  my  hand,  and  took 
her  tinv  one  in  my  own,  clasping  it  firmly.  A 
siffh  of  relief  came  up  from  her  little  heart. 
j3i  her  loneliness  and  fear  were  gone,  and  in 
a  few  moments  she  was  sound  sleep  again.  It 
was  the  voice  of  my  little  daughter  sleeping  in 
the  crib  beside  my  bed — at  the  veiy  moment 
that  I  was  awake  amid  the  darkness  of  Provi- 
dence. I  lay  awake  thinking,  until  my  brain 
grew  wild  with  uncertainty.  Again  and  again 
I  took  up  and  considered  the  difficulties  of  my 
situation — looking  to  the  right  and  the  left 
for  ways  of  extrication  ;  but  aU  was  dark. 
Presently  my  little  girl's  timid  voice  broke 
faintly  on  my  ears  ;  and  I,  too — in  an  almost 
wild  outburst  of  feeling — cried  :  "  Father  in 
Heaven,  it  is  dark ;  take,  oh  !  take  my  hand.'* 
Then  a  great  peace  feU  on  me.  The  terror  of 
darkneBS  was  gone.  So  with  Adam  ;  perplexed 
at  first,  he  learned  to  take  the  proffered  hand 
of  God  :— 

"  Child !  take  My  hand, 
Cling  clou  to  Me  :  I*U  lead  thee  through  the 

land; 
Trust  My  all-seeing  care  ;  so  shalt  thou  stand 
'Midst  glory  bright  above." 

Smployinentl  Ver.  2.  Lord  Tenterden 
was  proud  to  point  out  to  his  son  the  shop  in 
which  his  father  had  shaved  persons  for  a 
penny.  But  men,  as  Beecher  comments,  seem 
ashamed  of  labour.  They  aim  to  lead  a  life  of 
emasculated  idleness  and  laziness.  Like  the 
polyps  that  float  useless  and  nasty  upon  the  sea 
^-all  jeUy  and  flabby,  no  muscle  or  bone ;  it 
opens  and  shuts — shuts  and  opens — sucks  in 
and  squirts  out — such  are  these  poor  fools. 
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Their  parents  toiled  and  grew  strong — built  up 
their  forms  of  iron  and  bone ;  but  they  them- 
selves are  boneless,  without  sinew  of  mind  or 
muscle  of  heart 

"  Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shook, 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock." 

— Byrorn, 

T3npea !  Ver.  3.  Reflected  light  has  the 
marveUous  power  of  painting  the  object  from 
which  it  is  thrown ;  hence  our  photographic 
likenesses.  Thus  the  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
radiating  on  our  souls  from  the  mirror  of  the 
Word,  fixes  His  image  there.  The  photo- 
graphic discovery  is  a  modem  one,  but  God  the 
Spirit  has  been  painting  the  likeness  of  Christ 
upon  souls  from  the  beginning.     They  are  one 

''With  Him,  and  in  their  souls  His  image  bear, 
Bejoicing  in  the  likeness." —l/j^Aam. 

Fire!  Ver.  4.  Fire  was  a  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Presence ;  and  in  the  Uterature  and 
customs  of  the  East  the  same  thing  is  asserted. 
In  the  ancient  writings,  where  the  marriages 
of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  are  described,  it  is 
always  said  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  God  of  Fire.  In  respectable 
marriages  in  India,  fire  is  an  important  element 
in  their  celebration.  It  is  made,  says  Roberts, 
of  the  wood  of  the  mango-tree ;  and  is  kindled 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  while  round  it  walk 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  amid  the  Brahmin 
incantations.  Is  this  a  perversion  of  the 
primaeval  truth  that  God's  appearance  by  fire 
was  His  witness  to  the  mystical  union  between 
Abel's  soul  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  ? 

"  The  smoke  of  sacrifice  arose,  and  God 
Smell'd  a  sweet  savour  of  obedient  faith." 

Atonement!  Ver.  4.  The  startling  word 
"  blood  "  would  be  the  last  a  man  would  select 
for  a  symbol  of  peace  and  purity.  While  blood 
would  render  whatever  it  touches  impure,  it 
is  the  only  thing  that  takes  away  the  stain  of 
sin.    Neariy  every  heathen  nation  has  had  this 
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"  moral  intmixon  **  of  the  neoeanty  of  atoning 
blood.  It  remained  for  Christiamty  to  have 
an  excreeoence  sach  as  that  of  the  XJnitariaaB, 
who  declaim  against  "  a  religion  of  Uood,  and 
atonement  of  Uood."  And  yet  is  not  the  blood 
of  atonement  the  leading  idea  in  the  Bible  ?  It 
is  like  the  tcariet  thread  which  nms  through 
all  the  naval  cloth — cat  it  where  you  please, 
that  vein  of  crimson  is  visible.  The  word 
**  atonement "  is  constantly  used  to  signify  the 
reconciliation  to  Grod  by  bloody  sacrifices.  The 
mieat  made  atonement  by  sacrifice — ^first  for 
nis  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  all 
the  people. 

**With  blood— but  not  his  own— the  awful 
sign       ^ 
At  onoe  of  sin's  desert  and  guilt's  remiasion. 
The  Jew  besought  the  demenoy  divine. 
The  hope  of  mercy  blending  with  con- 
trition.— C<mder, 

Disappointment!  Ver.  5.  The  offering 
of  Cain  was  like  a  beautiful  present,  but  there 
was  no  sorrow  for  sin  in  it — ^no  asking  for 
pardon — and  so  Grod  would  not  receive  it. 
"Motiier  won't  take  my  book,"  once  sobbed 
out  a  little  boy — ^holding  in  his  hand  a  very 
beautiful  little  volume  prettily  bound,  witib 
gUt  edges  to  the  leaves.  It  was  a  pretty  pre- 
sent, purchased  with  the  pocket-money  which 
be  had  been  for  weeks  saving'  for  his  mother's 
birthday :  and  now  she  would  not  have  it. 
But  she  did  take  the  needle-book  and  purse 
which  her  little  daughter  presented  to  her. 
\Vhy  did  she  refuse  Uie  beautiful  gift  of  her 
boy?  He  had  been  naughty — selfish,  passionate, 
false — ^and  had  not  at  all  repented;  and  so 
when  he  brought  his  offering,  she  put  it  gently 
on  one  side,  saying, "  No,  Charlie."  He  turned 
away  suUenly,  muttering  that  he  did  not  care, 
and  beginning  to  cherish  feelings  of  a  bad  kind 
towards  his  sister.  But  after  a  while  he  came 
to  himself — stole  into  the  room,  flung  himself 
on  her  shoulder,  confessed  his  fault  with  tears, 
and  found  favour  with  his  mother.  By-and- 
by,  she  tenderly  whispered,  *'  You  may  bring 

Sour  present"    So  God  acted  with  Cain,  but 
e  would  persiBt  in  obduracy  of  helurt,  of  which 
one  might  say  : — 

**  Tou  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard. 
Am  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's 
harder  ?)" — Shake»ptare. 

Blood !  Ver.  7.  In  nearly  every  country, 
men  have  felt  that  bloodshedding  was  an 
gssential  element  of  religious  belief.  A  Thug 
at  Meentt,  who  had  l^en  ffuilty  of  many 
murden,  was  arrested  and  [^aoed  in  prison. 
Whilst  there,  a  missionary  visited  him — 
brought  him  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  and  to 
consent  to  confess  his  crimes.  On  his  trial,  he 
aoootdinffly  avowed  the  sins  of  ids  dreadful 
life— and  after  recounting  murder  after  murder, 
he  declared  that  he  had  committed  them  in 
the  fan  beUflf  that,  by  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  eadi  victim,  he  would  not  only  please 
^  dmadful  goddess  Kali,  but  also  procure 
Wr  IftToiir  lor  the  life  io  come.    He  then  took 


out  a  Bible  &om  his  linen  vest,  and  said : 
"Had  I  but  received  this  book  sooner,  I  should 
not  have  done  it,  for  I  find  that  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  deanseth  from  all  sin." 


u 


Lord,  I  believe  Thy  precious  blood. 
Which  at  the  mercy-seat  of  Grod 
Forever  doth  for  sinners  plead. 
For  me — e'en  for  my  soul — ^was  shed.' 

—Wedty, 


«t 


I  Ver.  7.  "Blood  will  out"  is 
the  blunt  phrase  of  an  old  proverb  or  saw. 
Did  Cain  idde  the  body?  Yet  no  matter, 
whether  the  lifeless  corpse  lay  with  its  face 
open  to  the  noonday  sun,  or  buried  in  the  leafy 
recesses  of  some  thickset  grove,  or  shrouded  in 
the  gloomy  damps  of  some  subterranean 
cavern :  God  could  see  it  He  could  hear  the 
call  of  Justice.  How  strangely  deeds  of  blood 
are  disclosed !  Two  French  merchants,  re- 
lates Clarke,  were  travelling  to  a  fair,  and, 
while  passing  through  a  wood,  one  of  them 
murdered  the  other,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
money.  After  burying  him  to  prevent  dis- 
covery, he  proceeded  on  his  journey  ;  but  the 
murdered  man's  dog  remained  beldnd.  His 
howling  attracted  passers-by,  who  were  led  to 
search  the  spot  The  fair  being  ended,  they 
watched  the  return  of  the  merchants ;  and 
tiie  murderer  no  sooner  made  his  appearance 
than  the  dog  sprung  furiously  upon  him.  "  Be 
sure  your  sin  will  &d  you  out'  How  terribly 
was  this  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Eugene 
Aram,  whose  very  conscience  at  last  unfolded 
the  tale : — 

"  He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 
Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain, 
With  crimson  clouds  before  tiieir  eyes, 
And  flames  about  their  brain.*' — Hood. 

Consoionoe!  Ver.  8.  Away  in  the  wilds 
of  New  Zealand,  a  noble  champion  of  the  Cross, 
once  overheard  a  native  voice  from  amid  a 
tangled  maze  of  brushwood  praying  that  God 
would  make  sin  as  sensitive  to  his  soul  as  a 
speck  of  dust  is  to  the  apple  of  the  eye.  Keep 
your  conscience  tender,  tender  as  the  eye  that 
closes  its  Uds  against  an  atom  of  dust ;  or  as 
that  sensitive  plant  which  shrinks  when  its 
leaves  are  touched,  ay,  even  when  the  breath 
of  the  mouth  fiUls  on  it  Had  Cain  but  heeded 
this  !  Had  he  only  taken  notice  of  the  first 
speck  of  dust  that  fell,  of  the  first  prick  of  the 
pin  that  reached,  of  the  first  breath  of  sin  that 
rested  on  his  conscience,  all  might  have  been 
weU.  There  is  a  species  of  poplar,  whose  leaves 
are  rustled  by  a  breese  too  faint  to  stir  the  foilage 
of  other  trees ;  and  such  should  have  been  the 
conscience  <rf  Cain,  easily  moved  by  the  "littie 
sins  "  of  envy  and  dislike.  There  would  then 
have  been  no  cry  of  brother's  blood,  no  need 
for  him  to  wander  forth — 

"  Like  a  deer  in  the  fright  of  the  chase. 
With  a  fire  in  his  heart,  and  a  brand  on  his 
.face." 

Btftrilmtionl    Ver.  8.    The  ^wd  \a  ^i»Qft> 
jttd  blood  ftftiiiB  the  bft&d  ol  0«a^  %\sci#^^% 
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blood.  The  ocean,  with  all  its  fierce  and 
furious  waves,  cannot  wash  out  the  scarlet  dye. 
Agonies  of  remorse  cannot  recall  it.  And  yet 
these  probably  were  not  slight.  Some  have 
supposed  that  he  showed  no  compunction  for 
the  cruel  crime,  and  that  his  heart  was  ice. 
But  if  it  was  ice,  it  was  that  of  the  Arctic, 
beneath  whose  tldck  crust  throb  the  waves, 
and  move  the  reptiles  of  the  deep.  Far  down 
within  his  breast,  the  waters  of  remorse  were 
surging  and  muddy  ;  and — 

"  From  that  day  forth  no  place  to  him  could  be 
Bo  lonely,  but  that  thence  might  come  a  pang 
Brought  from  without  to  inwud  misery." — 

Wordgworih, 

Conviction !  Ver.  9.  When  Bichard  the 
Lion  was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
he  was  taken  captive  by  his  enemy  the  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  thrown  into  an  tmknown 
dungeon.  His  favorite  minstrel  went  in  search 
of  Mm,  having  only  the  clue  that  his  niaster 
was  imprisoned  in  a  castle  in  some  mountain- 
forest.  At  last  his  music  found  out  the  prison, 
for  one  day  when  Blondel  was  playing  his 
favorite  air  beneath  the  castle  wall,  Bichard 
recognized  the  music  and  voice.  When  Adam 
was  captive  in  Satan's  dungeon,  God's  Divine 
voice  called  him  forth  to  penitence  in  vain. 
Now  the  same  voice  of  Divine  music  seeks  to 
awaken  echoes  in  the  heart  of  Cain,  to  arouse 
him  to  contrition  by  the  consciousness  of  con- 
viction. But  all  in  vain  !  No  ;  the  hardened 
heart  breaks  not.  The  sullen  lips  pour  forth 
no  cry  for  pardon.  No  contrition  asks  for 
mercy.  Bather  does  his  answer  imply  reproach, 
OS  when  Adam  said :  The  woman  whom 
Thou  gavest  me — 

"  The  unclean  spirit 
That  from  my  childhood  up,  hath  tortured  me, 
Hath  been  too  cunning  and  too  strong  for  me. 
Am  I  to  blame  for  this  ? " 


!  Ver.  9.  Tiberius  felt  the  re- 
morse of  conscience  so  violent,  that  he  pro- 
tested to'  the  senate  that  he  suffered  death 
daily ;  and  Trapp  tells  us  of  Bichard  III  that, 
after  the  murder  of  his  two  innocent  nephews, 
he  had  fearful  dreams  and  visions,  would  leap 
out  of  his  bed,  and,  catching  his  sword,  would 
go  distractedly  about  the  chambisr,  eveiywhere 
seeking  to  find  out  the  cause  of  his  own-occa- 
sioned  disquiet.  If,  therefore,  men  more  or 
less  familiarized  with  crime  and  deeds  of  blood, 
had  the  fangs  of  the  serpent  ever  probing  their 
breasts,  is  it  tmreasonable  to  conclude  that 
Cain  knew  seasons  of  sad  regrets  ?  If  he  had 
not,  Grod's  enquiry  soon  stirred  up  the  pangs ! 
The  cruel  Montassar,  having  assassinated  his 
father,  was  one  day  admiring  a  beautiful 
painting  of  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a 
diadem  encircling  his  head,  and  a  Persian 
inscription.  Enquiring  the  significance  of  the 
words,  he  was  told  that  they  were  :  "  I  am 
Shiunjeh,  the  son  of  Kosru,  who  murdered  my 
father,  and  possessed  the  crown  only  sis 
months.'*  Montassar  turned  pale,  horrors  of 
remorse  at  onoe  seized  on  him,  frightful  dreams 
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interrupted  his  slumbers  until  he  died.  And 
no  sooner, did  God  address  the  first  fratricide, 
than  conscience  roused  herself  to  inflict  poignant 
pains: — 

"  O  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing  ! 
Like  the  tempest  that  withers  the  blossoms  of 

spring. 
Like  the  thimder  that  bursts  on  the  summer's 

domain. 
It  fell  on  the  head  of  the  homicide  Cain." 

Ghillt!  (Ver.  12.)  Pilkington  very  excel- 
lently likens  the  pangs  of  conicious  guilt  to  the 
grouiidswell  after  a  storm,  which  mariners  xA\  us 
appears  long  after  the  storm  has  ceased,  and  far 
off  from  its  locality.  They  come  up  in  awfiil 
vividness ;  as  when  a  flash  of  lightning  reveals 
but  for  a  moment  the  dangers  of  a  shipwrecked 
crew.  They  have  long  been  covered  up,  but  only 
covered  like  the  carvings  of  some  old  minster,  or 
like  that  invisible  ink  which  needs  but  the  tire 
to  bring  out  legibly  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
of  conscience.  For  a  moment  are  the  stings  of 
some;  but  not  so  Cain*e — there  they  remained, 
acute  and  anguished ;  and  of  him  we  may  say 
figuratively: — 

**  As  he  plodded  on,  with  sullen  clang 
A  sound  of  chains  aloud  the  desert  rang.** 

MartsrrsI  (Ver.  12.)  '♦How  early,"  says 
Bishop  Hall,  ^did  martyrdom  come  into  the 
world!**  The  first  man  that  died — died  for 
religion;  and  the  greatest  lesson,  as  Green  re- 
marks in  this  chapter,  is  that  the  first  man  saved 
went  to  heaven  just  as  all  of  us  must  do — if  we 
are  to  be  saved  at  all.  It  must  have  been  a 
strange,  yet  happy  day  for  the  angels  of  God 
when  His  spirit  came  among  them  from  this  far- 
off  world.  He  had  sinned — they  had  never  fiilien. 
He  had  laboured  and  sorrowed — they  had  never 
shed  a  tear  for  themselves.  He  had  died — they 
knew  not  what  death  was.  But  now  his  soul 
is  among  them — singing,  not  their  song,  but  a  new 
one — one  all  his  own.  As  he  sings,  how  every 
seraphic  harp  is  silent,  and  every  seraphic  heart  is 
still  to  hear 


« 


The  song  that  ne*er  was  sung  before 
A  sinner  reached  the  heavenly  shore  ; 
And  now  does  sound  for  evermore.** 


DlBdosTixe!  (Ver.  9.)  How  long  it  was  be- 
fore God  met  him,  we  are  not  told  —  some  sup- 
pose that  it  was  on  his  way  back  from  the  deed 
of  blood.  Others  think  that  probably  days  and 
weeks  elapsed — that  the  parents,  like  Jacob,  had 
come  to  believe  Abel  dead  at  the  hands  of  the  wild 
beasts,  and  that  possibly  Cain  was  all  the  more 
fondly  cherished.  If  so,  was  Cain*s  conscience  at 
ease  ?  Or,  did  he  have  his  hours  of  moodiness, 
when  his  wondering  parents  heard  him  start  and 
mutter  : — 

^  Too  late !  Too  late  !  I  shall  not  see  him  more 
Among  the  living  !    That  sweet,  patient  fiice 
Will  never  more  rebuke  me  ?** 

Very  recently,  a  murderer  buried  his  victim  in  the 
warehouse  attached  to  his  business  premises.  For 
monthly   the    disconsolate  parenu   sought  their 
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daughter  tar  and  near— besoaght  her  paramour  to 
diKloae  the  secret  of  her  absenee ;  but  in  vain. 
For  twelve  long  weary  months  no  traee  of  the 
miwng  one  could  be  difoovered  ;  and  then  a 
triTial  act  of  careleesness  revealed  the  myttery  of 
death.  Yet,  he  had  been  heard  to  wUh  at  times 
that  he  had  never  been  bom,  or  was  dead  : — 

**  It  were  a  meny 
That  I  were  dead,  or  ne? er  had  been  bom.**— 

LonsfelhtBm 

OondemiiationI  Ver.  13.  Very  little  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  sufferings  of  Cain,  when  we 
read  that  Ood  visited  him  with  life-long  remorse. 
John  Randolph,  in  his  last  illneu,  said  to  his 
doctor :  **  Remorse !  Remorse !  Remorse  !  Let 
me  see  the  wocd  !  show  it  to  me  in  a  dictionary.** 
There  being  none  at  hand,  he  asked  the  surgeon 
to  write  it  oat  for  him,  then  having  looked  at  it 
caicfhUy,  he  exclaimed  s  **  Remorse  I  you  do  not 
know  wkat  it  meant,^  Happy  are*  those  who 
never  know.  It  gives,  as  Thomas  says,  a  terrible 
form  and  a  horrible  voice  to  everything  beautiful 
and  musical  without  It  is  recorded  of  Bessas — 
a  native  of  Polonia  in  Oreece^that  the  notes  of 
birds  were  so  insufferable  to  him,  as  they  never 
ceased  chirping  the  murder  of  his  fkther — that  he 
would  tear  down  their  nests  and  destroy  both 
young  and  old.  The  music  of  the  sweet  songsters 
of  the  grove  were  as  the  shrieks  of  hell  to  a  guilty 
conscience.  And  how  terribly  would  the  femiliar 
things  of  life  become  to  Gun  a  source  of  agony ! 

**  The  kiss  of  his  children  shall  scorch  him  like 

flame. 
When  he  thinks  of  the  cone  that  hangs  over 

his  name. 
And  the  wife  of  his  bosom — the  fidthful  and 

feir. 
Can  mix  no  sweet  drop  in  his  cup  of  despair : 
For  her  tender  caress,  and  her  innocent  brenth. 
But  still  in  his  soul  the  hot  embers  of  death** — 

Knox, 

Gkxlleaa  Proapexity!  (Verse  20.)  How 
pitifully  foolish,  exclaims  Law,  are  the  votaries  nf 
the  worid!  They  may  have  gifts,  which  gliiter 
splendidly ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  speck  of  time. 
Their  bnghtest  sun  soon  sets  in  darkest  night. 
Their  joys  are  no  true  joys,  while  they  remain ; 
but  their  continuance  is  a  fleeting  dream.  Their 
flowers  have  many  a  thorn,  and  ii^  the  plucking 
fiule.  Their  fruitless  blossoms  soon  decay.  Their 
eyes  stand  out  with  fiitness,  they  have  often  more 
than  heart  could  wish;  and  yet  all  this  has  its 
end — like  the  iHunpered  sacrificial  victim  described 
in  Preseot*s  History  of  Mexico.  For  twelve 
months,  the  intended  sacrifice  was  allowed  to  revel 
in  every  luxury — to  indulge  in  every  pleasure; 
only  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  and  have  his  palpi- 
tating heart  torn  from  his  breast.  **  What  shall 
I  come  to,  fiither,**  exclaimed  a  young  iban,  ^  if  I 
go  on  prospering  in  this  way  ?*T — to  which  enquiry 


the  parent  tersely  and  tritely  responded:  ^The 
grave.**  The  tinsel  glare,  says  Seeker,  is  too  apt 
to  offend  the  weak  eyes  of  a  saint.  Alas  !  why 
should  we  envy  him  a  little  light,  who  is  to 
be  shrouded  in  everksting  darkness  ?    For 

**  When  Fortune,  thus  ha^  tossed  her  child  in  air, 
Snatched  from  the  covert  of  an  humble  state. 
How  often  have  I  seen  him  dropped  at  once ! 
Our  moming*fe  envy  I  and  our  evening*^  sigh !  ** 

Plrat  Step !  Evil  once  introduced  spreads  as 
a  flame  amongst  dry  stubble.  The  weed— once 
rooted— can  hardly  be  eradicated  ;  and,  like  that 
great  aquatic  plant  introdoced  from  America,  will 
spread  on  all  sides.  Mortify  the  first  sin  ;  for  by 
yielding  to  it  you  may  found  a  pyramid  of  misery. 
One  fiinlt  indulged  in  soon  swells  into  a  deepening 
torrent,  and  widens  into  a  boundless  sea.  One 
little  leak  may  sink  the  boldest  ship.  It  is  said 
of  Tiberius  that^  whilst  Augustus  ruled,  he  was 
no  way  tainted  in  his  reputation ;  but  that,  when 
once  he  gave  way  to  sin,  there  was  no  crime  to 
which  he  was  not  accessory.  When  Lamech  was 
yet  a  youth,  he  probably  displayed  no  disposition 
to  great  crimes  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  married  two 
wives  in  violation  of  the  Divine  command  than  he 
gradually  loosened  all  moral  restrictions,  and  gave 
full  vent  to  his  passions — cubninating  in  homicide. 
Avoid  the  first  step ! 

^  One  mischief  entered  brings  another  in ; 
The  second  pulls  a  third  -  the  third  draws  more, 
And  they  for  all  the  rest,  set  ope  the  door.**-^ 

Church!  (Ver.  26.)  The  little  seed  which 
prophecy  planted  in  Eden  growsage  byage  more  vast 
than  that  tree  which  the  prophet  beheld  in  vision, 
whose  height  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth.  *♦  There  are 
lofty  heights  in  nature,'*  says  Bate,  which  catch 
the  morning  sun  before  it  has  risen  in  the  valleys, 
and  which  stand  up  glowing  in  the  golden  light 
when  the  shades  of  evening  have  wrapped  these 
in  deepening  dusk.  And  so  there  are  countries  in 
which  the  Church  has  shed  her  light  fiu*  and  wide, 
while  others  remain  in  gloom  of  heathen  ignorance. 
But  as  the  sun  before  it  has  completed  its  circuit 
lighuupevery  valeand  hill,  so  the  Church  shall  grow 
to  her  full  dimensions  in  spite  of  all  hindrances. 
It  has  entwined  iu  roou  through  all  the  shadowy 
institutions  of  M  elder  dispensation,  and  standing 
tall  and  erect  iu  the  midst  of  the  new,  it  defies — 
to  use  the  sentiment  of  Wiseman— the  whirlwind 
and  the  lightning,  the  draught  and  scorching  sun. 
Like  the  prophet*s  vine—it  will  spread  its  branches 
to  the  uttermost  parU  of  the  earth,  to  food  them 
with  the  sweetest  firuits  of  holiness. 

**  Long  as  the  world  itself  shall  last. 
The  sacred  Banyan  still  shall  spread, 
From  clime  to  clime— from  age  to  age. 
Its  sheltering  shadow  shall  be  shed«** 


%& 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Critical  Notbs. — Notwithstanding  the  measure  of  difficolty  standing  in  the  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  meaning  of  the  proper  names  of  Scripture,  the  subject  cannot  be  wisely  neglected : 
what  we  do  know  is  every  now  and  then  most  striking  and  suggestive  ;  and  what  we  do  not 
know,  and  with  existing  appliances  cannot  learn,  occasionally  possesses  an  interest  almost 
amounting  to  fascination.  We  know  enough  to  feel  intensely  curious  to  know  more.  In  fact, 
these  old  names  have  the  charm  of  fossils — ^they  were  once  living,  and  had  a  place  in  a  living 
sphere  of  human  hopes  and  fears,  and  passions  and  disappointments ;  and  by  them  we  seem 
eveiy  now  and  then  to  get  a  glimpse  into  a  now  buried  world.  These  glimpses  come  like 
snatches  of  reality,  and  may  be  of  considerable  indirect  service,  even  where  we  most  feel  that 
positive  knowledge  eludes  our  grasp.  In  the  following  summary  of  the  meanings  (certain  or 
probable)  of  the  proper  names  of  thiis  chapter,  the  reader  will  imderstand  the  appended  initials 
to  signify  as  follows  :  — O,  Gesenius ;  P,  Fiirst ;  D,  Davies ;  M,  Murphy.  Where  the  meaning 
has  had  to  be  gleaned  inferentially  from  the  author,  it  is  enclosed  in  parenthetical  marks  "  (  )"  : 
where  the  author  expressly  intimates  a  doubt  as  to  the  signification  of  a  name,  it  is  followed  by 
the  sign  of  interrogation  "?" 

1.  Adam]  "Red"  ?  G. ;  "made  of  dust  or  earth,"  F. ;  "ruddy"  ?  but  prob.  "earth  bom," 
D. ;  "red"  (from  red  soil),  M.— 3.  Seth]  "Placing,"  "setting,"  G. ;  "  compensation,"  F. ;  prob 
"substitute,"  D. ;  "placed,"  "put,"  M.— 6.  Enoe]  "Mortal,  decaying  man,"  F. ;  "man,"  D. 
"man,"  "sickly,"  M.— 9.  Oainan]  "Possession"  ?  G. ;  "a  chUd,  one  batten,"  F.  ;  "smith,"  or 
" lancer," D. ;  "possessor"  or  "spearsman,"  M.— 12.  Mahalaleel]  "Praise  of  God,"  G.,  D.,  M. 
" praise  or  splendour  of  El,"  F.— 15.  Jared]  "Descent,"  G.,  D. ;   "low  ground,"  "water,"  or 
"marching  down,"  F. ;     "going  down,"  M.— 18.  Knoch]  "Initiated,"  or  "initiating,"  G. 
"teacher,"  "initiator,"  F. ;  "teaching,"  or  "initiation"  ?  D. ;  "initiation,"    "instruction,"   M 
— 2L  Methuaelah]  «  Man  of  a  dart,"  G. ;  "man  of  military  arms,"  F. ;    " missile  man,"  D. 
"  man  of  the  missile,"  M— .25.  Lameoh]   "  Strong,"  or  "  young  man,"  G. ;  "  overthrower  "  (of 
enemies^    "wild-man,"  F.;   "destroyer,"  D. ;   "man  of   prayer,"   "youth,"  M.— 29.  NoahJ 
("  Rest "),  G. ;  "  consolation,"  or  "  rest,"  F. ;  "  rest,"  or  "  comfort,"  D. ;  "  rest,"  M.— 82.  Shem] 
("Name"),  G. ;    "name,"    "renown,"   "height,"  F. ;  "celebrity,"  D.  ;  "name,"  "fame,"  M. 
Ham]  "Hot,"  G.,  M. ;   "dark-coloured,"    "black,"  F. ;    "swarthy,"  D.-Japhet]  "Widely- 
extending,"  G. ;  "  extender,"  or  "  spreader  "  ;  "  or  "  beautiful "  ?  (of  white  races),  F. ;  "  exten- 
sion," D. ;  "  spreading,"  M. 

"  In  general  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  etymological  significance  of  these  early 
names  as  given  by  the  lexicographers,  whether  we  regard  them  as  purely  Hebrew,  or  as  having' 
been  transferred  from  some  older  Shemitic  tongue.  In  a  few  of  them,  however,  there  appear 
contrasts  that  can  hardly  be  mistaken.    Thus,  for  example,  between  Seth,  the  estaUiihed,  the 

firm,  and  Enosh,  the  weak,  the  /rail  (ffporof*  mortalis,  h4)mo),  the  contrast  is  similar  to  that 
between  Cain  and  Abel  {gain,  as  Uie  pronused  seed,  and  vanity  or  disappointment),  as  though 
the  hopes  of  men,  from  generation  to  generation,  were  altemat^y  rising  and  falling." — Prq^'.  T. 
Lewis,  in  Langt's  "  Oenuis.** 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.—Verm  1—82. 

Distinguished  Men. 

History  is  full  of  distinguished  men,  and  it  is  interesting  to  study  how  they 
became  so.  There  are  many  methods  of  becoming  a  distinguished  man,  and  we 
shall  notice  a  few  as  suggested  by  the  names  contained  in  this  inmiortal  chapter 
of  early  history. 

I.  Some  men  are  rendered  distingruished  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
times  in  which  they  live.  Adam  was  thus  distinguished.  He  was  the  first 
human  being  to  inhabit  the  earth,  to  look  out  upon  its  bright  glories,  and  to 
care  for  its  produce.  He  was  the  first  hunan  being  to  hold  sweet  communion 
with  God,  and  to  feel  the  rapture  of  holy  prayer.  He  was  also,  with  his  wife, 
the  first  human  being  to  be  led  astray,  into  the  woful  experiences  of  sin,  by  the 
devil.  Hence  Adam  as  the  first  man  is  invested  with  a  most  wonderful  and 
interesting  history,  from  the  time  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  over  which  he 
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had  no  control.  Gkxl  made  him,  and  he  entered  into  life  under  these  unexcep^ 
tionable  circumstances.  Hence  his  fame.  Had  Adam  Uyed  in  these  days  the 
probabilities  are  that  his  name  would  have  been  unknown  to  the  crowd,  and 
unspoken  by  the  multitude.  He  was  not  by  any  means  a  man  of  great  genius. 
We  are  not  aware  that  he  had  any  extraordinary  mental  or  moral  gifts, 
he  was  commonplace  in  the  measure  of  his  soul.  We  do  not  read  that 
like  Gain  he  built  a  city,  or  that  like  Jabal  he  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwelt 
in  tents,  or  that  like  Jubal  he  was  efficient  in  musical  arts  and  accomplishments, 
ortiiat  like  Tubal  Cain  he  was  capable  of  numerous  mechanic»d  artifices.  He 
was  simply  an  ordinary  man,  who  in  different  times,  under  less  extraordinary 
circomstances,  would  not  have  attracted  the  slightest  public  attention,  and  in 
this  respect  Adam  is  a  type  of  multitudes  whose  lives  are  chronicled  in  the 
world's  history.  They  were  not  intrinsically  great  men,  either  in  their  intellectual 
abilities  or  moral  sentiments.  They  never  once  in  their  lives  had  a  thought  so 
sublime  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  calling  for  pen  and  ink  to  pursue 
an  angel  clad  in  such  bright  clothing.  They  were  never  capable  of  moral 
passion.  Their  lives  were  a  stagnation,  there  were  no  great  billows  of  impulse 
rolling  in  as  firom  a  great  heart,  indicative  of  the  wild  music  of  the  soul. 
They  were  men,  and  that  was  alL  You  could  see  all  they  were.  You  could 
hear  all  they  had.  They  were  possessed  of  no  unknown  quality  of  being.  Yet 
they  rise  to  fame.  Yes !  But  there  was  nothing  meritorious  in  their  notoriety. 
They  were  renowned  because  th^  could  not  help  it.  Some  men  are  fortunate 
in  the  accidents  of  their  lives.  They  happen  to  be  bom  in  a  certain  family,  at 
a  certain  time,  and  as  a  coqsequence  they  become  the  world's  rulers  and 
fiiiTOurites.  Such  men  should  learn  that  a  true  and  worthy  fame  is  not  the  out- 
come of  time  or  circumstance,  but  of  earnest  personal  effort  and  achievement. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  man  who  is  bom  a  nero  may  die  a  fool.  He  will  be 
ffreater  at  his  birth  than  at  his  death.  At  his  birth  wise  men  may  come  to  pay 
nim  homage,  but  at  his  death  there  may  be  none  to  attend  his  funeral.  Thus 
we  find  tmtt  some  are  distinguished  men  from  the  mere  circumstances  of  their 
advent  into  the  world. 

n.  That  some  men  are  rendered  distinguiidlied  by  their  marvellouB  longevity. 

— We  find  that  the  men  whose  names  are  given  in  this  list  were  remarkable  for 

Uie  length  of  their  lives,  Methuselah  living  to  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and 

sixty-nine  yeara     There  are  multitudes  of  men  who  are  remarkable  for  nothing 

else  but  their  longevity.     Thev  had  a  good  physical  manhood,  and  consequently 

th^  were  enabled  to  endure  the  storm  of  life  for  many  years.     They  were  men 

of  bone  and  muscle  rather  than  of  thought  and  moral  energy.     They  would  be 

more  useful  in  the  army  than  in  the  diurch ;   better  soldiers  than  Christian 

woiri[ers.    But  we  gauge  men's  lives  by  a  wrong  estimate.    We  cannot  measure 

a  man's  life  by  the  number  of  years  he  has  passed  in  the  burden  and  battle  of 

the  world.     A  long  life  may  be  lived  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  a 

number  of  years  mav  be  the  chronicle  of  a  brief  me.    Man's  tmest  life  is  spent 

in  and  measured  by  deeds,  thoughts,  sympathies,  and  heroic  activities.     A  man 

may  live  a  long  life  in  one  day.     H!e  has  during  the  day  been  instrumental 

in  the  salvation  of  one  soul,  then  in  that  day  he  has  lived  a  short  eternity. 

A  man  who  writes  in  a  year  a  thoughtful  book,  which  shall  instruct  and  culture 

the  minds  of  men,  lives  a  century  in  that  brief  space  of  time.    The  schoolmaster 

who  teaches  a  boy  to  think,  the  minister  who  helps  men  to  be  pure  and  good, 

the  geotle  spirits  who  aid  by  visitation  and  prayer  the  sorrowful  and  the  sick, 

these  are  the  world's  longest  lives,  these  are  the  world's  true  Methuselahs. 

Heooe  we  should  endeavour  to  live  well  if  we  would  live  long.    Immortality 

win  consist  in  moral  goodness  rather  than  in  the  flight  of  ages.     But  society  is 

limflw  awake  to  this  measurement  of  time  and  this  computation  oi  l\iQ  ^^t^x^^ 
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and  hence  it  still  continues  to  laud  the  man  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  to 
reckon  him  amongst  its  curiosities.  Society  gives  fame  to  many  men  because 
it  regards  them  in  this  light.  We  cannot  say  that  such  a  fame  is  worthy  of 
envy.  Grey  hairs,  when  found  in  the  paths  of  rectitude,  are  worthy  of  all 
honour  and  respect,  but  he  who  can  find  no  other  claim  upon  the  world's  admi- 
ration is  destitute  of  that  which  can  alone  win  the  truest  homage  of  mankind. 

III.  That  some  men  are  rendered  distinguished  by  tiie  villainy  of  their 
moral  conduct  There  are  many  in  this  list  whose  lives  are  characterized  by 
utter  degeneracy.  In  the  first  verse  we  are  told  that  God  created  man  in  his 
own  pure  image,  and  then  by  way  of  contrast,  and  of  shewing  the  extent  of  the 
fall  of  man,  we  have  given  several  names  by  way  of  illustration.  The  image  of 
God  and  the  life  of  man  is  in  terrible  contrast.  But  it  is  well  that  sin  is  not 
always  made  known  in  its  full  extent  in  human  history.  These  verses  do  not 
contain  a  record  of  the  sins  of  which  some  of  the  men  named  were  guilty.  They 
sum  up  the  life  in  a  name.  History  cannot  write  the  wickedness  of  men.  It  is 
too  dark  for  the  pen  to  sketch.  It  would  be  too  awful  for  the  world  to  read  and 
contemplate.  When  men  die  it  is  well  that  the  remembrance  of  their  sins 
should  be  buried  with  them.  Their  villainies  are  best  forgotten.  But  history 
will  not  altogether  permit  the  sins  of  men  to  pass  from  remembrance.  The 
annals  of  crime  soon  allow  their  heroes  to  banish  from  the  world's  memory. 
But  monarchs  who  have  been  despots,  place-seekers  who  have  been  murderers, 
and  the  outbreaks  of  popular  rage,  are  retained  on  the  pages  of  history.  And 
these  men  owe  their  nistoric  distinction  to  their  crimes.  Crime  soon  brings 
men  into  unenviable  fame ;  a  fame  they  had  better  be  without. 

IV.  That  some  men  are  rendered  distinguished  by  their  ancestral  line  of 
descent.  This  chapter  contains  the  line  from  Adam  to  Noah,  in  which  are  stated 
some  common  particulars  concerning  all,  and  certain  special  details  concerning 
three  of  them.  The  genealogy  is  traced  to  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Adam  and 
terminates  with  the  flood.  The  scope  of  the  chapter  is  to  mark  out  the  line  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  holiness  firom  Adam,  the  first  head  of  the  human  race  to 
Noah,  who  became  eventually  the  second  natural  head  of  it.  And  so  it  is, 
some  men  are  only  known  in  the  line  of  their  ancestral  relationships.  They  are 
slight  links  in  a  great  chain.  They  are  feeble  lights  in  a  grand  constellation. 
Their  greatness  is  reflected  firom  the  toils  or  achievements  of  others  who  have 
lived  before  them.  They  catch  a  borrowed  lustre.  Such  lives  are  the  relief 
of  history.  They  subdue  its  grandeur.  They  contrast  with  its  pageantry. 
They  make  it  approachable.  If  the  pa^s  of.  history  were  filled  with  the 
exploits  and  records  of  men  essentially  and  intrinsically  great,  they  would  be 
unapproachable  by  the  ordinary  reader.  Hence  we  gladly  welcome,  now  and 
then  in  its  annaJs,  the  little  manhood  of  great  ancestry,  but  destitute  of 
moral  force. 

Y.  That  some  men  are  rendered  distinguished  by  tlieir  true  and  exalted 
piety. — ^We  are  told  in  this  chapter,  that  Enoch  walked  with  God  and  was  not, 
for  God  took  him.  This  is  a  distinction  of  the  very  truest  kind,  it  arises  firom 
the  moral  purity  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  always  that  the  men  who  walk  the  most 
intimately  with  God  are  the  most  famous  on  earth.  Sometimes  they  are  per- 
secuted. They  are  often  rejected  by  the  common  multitude.  Some  envy  the 
beauty  of  their  moral  characters.  Others  mock  them.  But  the  favour  of 
national  crowds  is  very  fickle  and  transient,  and  is  not  worth  having.  But  the 
favour  of  all  worthy  spirits  will  ever  be  the  heritage  of  the  good.  Heaven  will 
also  take  notice  of  them,  and  cause  its  benediction  to  rest  upon  them.  Good 
men  are  the  true  kings  of  the  world,  the  true  prophets,  the  great  victors,  and 
the  only  ones  worthy  of  permanent  fame  and  celebration.  And  when  the  great 
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ones  of  the  earth,  whose  praise  has  been  from  men,  shall  be  forgotten,  then  the 
good  shall  shine  as  stars  m  the  Kingdom  of  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Then  let 
all  young  men  seek  the  distinction  which  cometh  from  above,  that  only  is  worthy 
their  search,  and  alone  will  repay  the  energies  of  their  immortal  souls.  Lessons: — 
1.  That  a  good  old  age  is  often  the  heritage  of  man,  2.  That  noble  lineage  is 
the  heritage  of  others.  3.  That  true  piety  mai/ be  the  heritage  of  all.  4.  That 
true  piety  has  a  substantial  reward  as  well  as  a  permanent  record. 

I.  The  Imifpovity  of  the  antediluvlaii  race.  Here  are  men  who  lived  throngh  periods 
Tmiyiiig  from  eight  hmidred  to  ahnost  a  thousand  years.  Jliit  longevity  mtaht  be  explained  on 
natural  principUs.  These  men  inherited  good  constitutions ;  they  were  of  stalwart  frames,  with 
pnre  blood  coursing  through  their  veins,  and  every  part  of  their  organization  well  strung  together. 
The  vaiying  temperatures,  the  fogs  and  malaria  belonging  to  t}iese  western  regions,  so  inimical 
to  health,  ImmI  no  place  in  their  bmd.  Their  diet  was  simple  ;  those  intoxicating  beverages  and 
unwholesome  confectionaries  which  come  to  our  tables  were  probably  unknown  to  them.  They 
knew  not  the  anxieties  and  competitions  of  the  merchant.  Who  but  Grod  can  teU  how  long  the 
human  body  organically  strong,  and  thus  guarded,  would  live  ?  Their  longevity  vxufor  tpecial 
tnds.  It  served  to  populate  the  world.  It  supplied  the  want  of  a  written  revelation.  From  the 
deaUi  of  Adam  to  the  caU  of  Abraham  was  a  period  of  about  eleven  hundred  years.  During  that 
period  a  large  population  grew,  discoveries  were  made,  great  deeds  were  wrought,  great  eom- 
municatiomi  received  from  God ;  but  there  was  no  historian  to  hand  down  to  the  chUdFcn  the 
experiences  of  their  sires.  Thus  the  longevity  of  man  supplied  the  place  of  books.  Their  longevity 
contributed  to  their  depravity.  The  fear  of  death  somewhat  restrains  evil  even  in  the  worst  men. 
Death  is  a  useful  minister.  Were  the  Herods,  the  Neros,  the  Napoleons  to  live  nine  hundred 
years,  would  society  be  better  than  heU  ?  As  long  as  depravity  is  in  the  world,  it  is  necessary 
there  should  be  mortality. 

U.  The  poverty  of  human  history.  All  that  we  have  of  the  human  race  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years  is  to  be  found  in  these  verses.  The  myriads  who  lived  during  this  period  sustained 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  to  God,  and  to  the  universe  as  we  do ;  and  the  ideas,  feelings 
and  habits  common  to  the  race  were  theirs.  Each  had  a  history  of  his  own,  but  there  is  no 
reccHrd,  the  pale  of  oblivion  is  over  them.  They  are  only  mentioned.  There  is  an  awful  sadness 
in  this.  To  leave  the  world  in  which  we  have  Uved  and  laboured,  enjoyed  and  suffered,  and  to 
be  forgottoi  for  ever,  is  humbling  to  our  vanity,  and  sickening  to  our  very  heart.  The  millions 
are  forgotten  as  a  dream,  a  few  years  after  their  death.  A  few  by  literature  and  art  are  kept  in 
memozT  a  litUe  longer ;  but  the  hour  comes  with  them,  when  the  last  letter  in  their  names  is 
washed  out  from  the  samds  of  life  by  the  tidal  wave  of  time. 

HL  The  materlallring  tendenoiee  of  sin.  All  that  is  recorded  here  of  these  great  men, 
except  Enoch,  is  that  they  begat  sons  and  daughters.  There  is  no  harm  in  this,  but  there  is  no 
rirtne  in  it.  There  is  in  it  that  which  indicates  their  alliance  with  the  lower  creation,  nothing  to 
indicate  their  alliance  with  the  spiritual  universe  and  with  God.  There  is  no  spiritual  act  here 
recorded  of  them.  It  is  not  said  that  they  read  the  meaning  of  some  page  in  the  volume  of 
nature,  or  that  they  reared  altan  to  the  God  of  heaven.  Why  are  these  things  not  recorded  ? 
Became  not  accomplished  ?  THiy  f  Had  they  not  souls  ?  Had  they  not  a  God  to  worship  ? 
Their  souls  were  materialised.    The  material  pleasures  are  the  pleasures  taught  by  the  million. 

nr.  The  inevltableneae  of  man's  mortality.  These  men  lived  hundreds  of  years,  yet  it  is 
said  of  each,  ''he  died."  Death  may  delay  his  work,  but  does  not  forget  his  mission.  No  money 
can  bribe  dnth,  no  power  can  avert  his  blow. 

'' An  that  tread 
The  globe,  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom." 

V.  The  bleiediiB—  of  practical  Godlineai.  "  Enoch  walked  with  God."  This  expression 
impliea  an  abiding  conseioumest  of  Ood^t  presence.  He  "  saw  Him  who  is  invisible."  The  Divine 
pRsence  was  not  with  him  a  mere  dogma ;  it  was  a  living  conscious  fact.  He  felt  God  nearer 
to  Hwn  ♦!»•»»  nature,  nearer  than  any  other  being,  the  constant  companion  of  his  spirit.  The 
laagoage  implies  cordial  fellowship.  To  walk  with  another  implies  a  mutual  sympathy  and 
ignaDcnt  of  sooL  Spiritual  progress.  He  walks,  every  step  bearing  him  onward  into  higher 
twrflif  ^wtA  xicher  experiences. — {HomUist.) 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  IHE  VERSES. 

Verses  1 — ^2.    providence  has  made         The  genealogy  of  the  Church  re- 
•  sofficient  iwister  of  the  rise,  growth,     vealed  by  God  ought  to  be  known  and 


tod  state  of  the  Church  to  satirfy  faith     believed  by  men, 
nther  than  cariosity.  God's  will  is  that  His  Church  should 
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be  propagated  by  generation,  not  by 
creation. 

The  generations  of  the  Church  were 
ordered  to  be  from  Adam  fallen,  that 
grace  might  appear. 

The  record  of  man's  creation  in  God's 
image  is  necessary  to  be  studied  by 
man  in  his  falL 

God's  blessing  only  makes  man  fruit- 
ful to  propagate  His  Church. 

One  name  and  nature  has  God  given 
to  both  sexes  of  man,  that  they  may 
learn  their  union  in  conjugal  estate. 

Verses  3—5.  The  Spirit  of  God 
hath  taken  care  to  give  a  sufficient 
chronology  unto  the  Church  from  the 
first. 

Some  distance  of  time  may  be  in 
delaying  the  reforming  seed  of  the 
Church,  but  it  shall  come. 

Sinfrd  Adam  begets  his  seed  in  his 
full  image,  sinfril  as  himself. 

Grace  can  make  a  sinful  seed  of  man 
to  be  a  settled  Church  reformer. 

Providence  gave  large  progenies,  and 
long  time,  to  tne  first  fathers. 

The  Spirit  has  willingly  silenced  the 
history  of  all  the  first  tmies  but  of  the 
Church. 

God's  pleasure  has  been  to  give  the 
world  a  mil  witness  of  his  creation. 


Enoch,  onb  of  thb  World's  Great 

Teachers. 

Verse  22—24.  (Compare  Gen.  v.  22—24 ; 
HebreTVB  xi.  5  ;  and  Jud^  14,  15.)  There  are 
three  very  strange  things  that  strike  us  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Enoch.  It  U 
strange  that  ao  little  is  taid  ahout  him.  The 
verses  we  have  read  comprehend  aU  our  reli- 
able knowledge  of  him.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  book  called  by  his  name — b  book  which, 
although  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  Epistles,  is 
evidently  apocryphal,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
trusted.  Heference  is  also  made  to  him  in 
Ecclesiasticus,  a  book  which,  although  bound 
up  in  some  of  our  Bibles,  has  no  right  to  a 
place  in  canonical  writings.  One  might  have 
expected  that' a  man  who  lived  so  many  years 
as  he  did,  lived  a  life  so  divine  and  useful, 
would  have  had  an  ampler  history  in  the  Book 
of  God.  Another  thmg  that  strikes  us  as 
strange  in  this  man's  history  is  the  compara- 
tive mortness  of  his  stay  on  earth.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  here  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years,  a  period  which,  although  commanmng  a 
space  equal  to  ten  of  our  generations,  was  not 
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so  much  as  half  of  the  age  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. We  should  have  tibought  that- 
he  would  have  lived  longer  than  the  wicked 
around  him.  Another  tlung  that  strikes  us  as 
stranffe  in  this  man's  hiHtory  is  the  manifest 
gingularity  of  the  life  he  lived. 

I.  He  tanfirht  the  world  by  his  life.  1. 
"  He  walked  with  Qod^  2.  "  He  had  the  tes- 
timony th€U  he  pleased  God."  How  this  testi- 
mony came  to  Imn  we  are  not  told.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  it  came  in  any  mira- 
culous way.  It  was  the  testimony  of  his 
oonsdence.  How  blessed  such  consciousness. 
Such  a  life  as  his  was  indeed  a  teaching  life. 
As  the  load-star  seems  to  beam  more  brilliantly 
in  the  firmament^  the  darker  grows  the  clouds 
that  float  about  it,  so  Enoch's  life  must  have 
been  a  luminous  power  in  his  age  of  black 
depravity.  There  is  no  teaching  like  life 
teaching.  All  mere  verbal  and  professional 
teaching  is  as  the  tinkling  cymbal  to  this  true 
trump  of  God.  It  is  the  most  intelligible 
teacUng.  Men  reason  against  your  Paleys, 
but  they  can't  reason  against  a  good  life.  It 
is  the  most  cotistant  teaching.  Letter  and 
logic  teaching  is  only  occasionaL  But  life 
teaching  is  constant.  Its  light  streams  through 
all  the  acts  and  events  of  every  day  life.  It  is 
not  the  brooklet  that  rattles  aiter  the  shower, 
and  is  silent  in  the  drought,  but  it  is  the 
perennial  river  rolling  in  all  seasons,  skirting 
its  pathway  with  life  and  beauty,  and  reflect- 
ing on  its  bosom  the  heavens  of  God. 

U.  He  tanfirht  the  world  by  hie  trauB- 
lation.  **  He  was  not."  The  expression, 
**  was  not  found,"  suggests  that  he  was  missed 
and  sought  for.  Such  a  man  would  be  missed. 
No  doubt  his  age  knew  him  welL  How  he 
was  taken  to  heaven  we  know  not.  We  learn 
— 1.  That  death  is  not  a  necessity  of  human 
nature.  He  did  not  see  death.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  men  are  made  to  dio  ;  that, 
like  all  orga^iized  bodies,  their  dissolution  is 
inevitable  ;  that  death  with  them,  as  with  all 
animal  existence,  is  a  law  of  nature.  Hence 
they  say  that  the  doctrine  that  men  die  be- 
cause of  sin  is  a  mere  theological  fiction.  It  is 
aliBO  said  that  God  intended  men  to  die,  other- 
wise He  would  not  have  allowed  them  to 
multiply  so  rapidly  without  giving  them  a 
world  immeasurably  larger  than  this.  The 
translation  of  Enoch  is  an  answer  to  all  this. 
It  shows  that  if  death  is  "^e  law  of  man's 
nature,  God  is  stronger  than  law,  and  can 
annul  it  at  His  pleasure.  If  the  earth  can 
only  support  a  limited  number  of  men,  Goil 
could  have  taken  a  thousand  generations  in 
the  same  way.  2.  That  there  is  a  sphere  of 
human  existence  beyond  this.  Perhaps  the  men 
in  those  antediluvian  times  had  lost  all  ideas 
of  a  future  state  of  being.  The  translation  of 
Enoch  would  reveal  another  sphere  of  life  to 
them.  3.  That  there  is  a  God  in  the  universe 
who  approves  of  goodness.  4.  That  the  matster- 
ing  of  sin  is  the  way  to  a  grand  destiny.  Just 
as  a  man  overcomes  sin,  and  walks  closely  with 
his  Maker,  he  gets  translated. 
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ITT.  He  taught  the  world  by  Hifl  preach- 
ixiir*  Jnde  gives  a  specimen  of  his  preaching, 
.and  it  includes  three  things : — 1.  The  advent  of 
■ikt  Judge,  2.  Hu  gathering  of  the  $aintt, 
8.  The  conversion  of  finners, — (HomUist.) 


The  Heavenly  Walk. 

I.  That  it  may  be  pursued  notwith- 
standing the  prevalency  of  sin  around. 
The  age  in  which  Enoch  lived  was, 
probably,  the  darkest  the  world  has 
«ver  known.     It  had  wandered  from 
God  in  thought,  in  purpose,  in  worship, 
and  in  life.    It  was  altogether  degene- 
rate.   We  have  a  Divine  description 
of  it.     1.  Lust  was  made  the  basis  of 
marriage,     "  And  the  sons  of  God  saw 
the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were 
fair ;  and  thev  took  them  wives  of  all 
which  they  chose."    2.  The  longevity 
4>f  man  teas  productive  of  sin,     "  And 
tiie  Lord   said,  my  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he 
also   is    flesh :    yet   his  days     shall 
be    a   hundred   and   twenty    years." 
3.     Violence  was  prevalent   amongst 
men,     "  There   were   giants    in   the 
earth  in  those  days."    "  And  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great 
in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagi- 
nation of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually."     This  is 
God's  description  of  the  age  in  which 
Enoch  wafi  (»Jled  to  Uve.    He  was  one 
star  amid  the  darkness.     He  was  one 
ray  of  light  in  the  terrible  storm  of 
eviL    He  was  one  flower  in  that  neg- 
lected garden.      He  was  an  oasis  m 
the  desert  of  wickedness.      His  life 
was  in  sublime  contrast  to  all  around 
him.    He  was  the  prophet  of  the  age. 
He  was  the  guide  of  the  age.    He  was 
the  benefactor  of  the  age.     This  shows 
the  intrinsic  force  of  a  godly  spirit,  in 
Hiat  it  can  repel  the  sin  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  keep  its  own  conscience 
from  defilement.      This  shows  three 
things: — (1.)    That  man  can  be  good 
natwithstanaing  the  natural  depravity 
of  his  heart,    (2.)  Notmthstandingthe 
wictedness  of  his  companions,     Man 
18  not  the  creature  of  circumstances. 
He  need  not  commit  sin  because  he  is 
surrounded  hj  it.    He  can  repel  it  in 
the  home — in  the  workshop — what- 


ever may  be  the  disadvantages  of  his 
condition  His  surroundings  are  no 
excuse  for  evil  doing.  The  soul  can 
rise  above  them  into  the  heavenly  path 
of  feUowship  with  God.  (3.)  Thai 
man  can  be  good  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  Christian* 
It  is  not  natural  for  man  to  be  good. 
Goodness  is  a  conflict.  Straight  is  the 
gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leads 
into  the  paths  of  moral  rectituda 
But  this  need  not  impede  the  spiritual 
progress  of  the  soul  in  the  ways  of 
God,  even  in  the  most  degenerate  times. 
The  darkness  calls  for  light,  and  wicked- 
ness needs  piety  in  its  midst,  if  only  to 
keep  it  from  utter  ruin,  and  to  pray  for 
its  reformation. 

n.  That  it  may  be  pursued  in  the 
very  prime  of  busy  manhood.    The 

life  of  Enoch  was  a  comparatively  busy 
one  ;  he  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
And  yet  at  this  period  he  was  cele- 
brated for  his  moral  goodness.  Some 
people  have  an  idea  that  piety  is  all 
very  well  for  little  children,  for  women 
who  are  comparatively  unoccupied,  and 
for  the  aged!^;  but  they  intimate  that 
for  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
midst  of  business,  and  who  are  thus  in 
severe  competition  with  the  world,  that 
it  is  an  absurdity  and  an  impossibility. 
These  men  hope  soon  to  amass  a  for- 
tune and  retire  from  active  life,  and 
then  they  will  commence  the  period 
of  devotion.  Who  can  estimate  the 
folly  and  the  moral  wrong  of  such  an 
idea?  Piety  is  good  for  the  most 
active  business  man.  It  will  enrich 
his  soul.  It  will  sooth  his  care.  It 
will  quiet  his  anxiety.  It  will  refresh 
his  soul.  It  will  give  him  the  guidance 
of  a  Divine  Father.  Men  can  be  honest 
in  business.  Multitudes  are.  They 
prosper  the  best.  If  the  age  is  sinful, 
it  likes  to  do  business  with  a  reliable 
man.  Let  the  business  men  of  England 
seek  to  enter  upon  the  heavenly  walk 
so  gladly  enjoyed  by  Enoch. 

m.  That  it  may  be  pursued  in  the 
very  midst  of  domestic  anxiety  and 
care.  "  And  Enoch  walked  with  God 
after  hebegat  Methuselah  threehundred 
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years,  and  begat  sons  and  danghters." 
He  was  not  ^e  mere  creature  of  pas- 
sion. He  was  not  materialistic  in  his 
ideas.  He  walked  with  God  amidst 
his  family  enjoyments,  duties,  and 
anideties.  Many  people  have  lost 
their  religion  through  the  increase  of 
domestic  cares.  But  a  godly  soul  can 
walk  with  God  in  family  life,  and  take 
all  its  oSspring  in  the  same  holy  patL 
Enoch  would  instruct  his  children  in 
the  right  way.  He  would  pray  for 
them.  He  would  commend  them  to 
his  Divine  Friend.  Happy  the  home 
where  such  a  godly  parent  is  at  its 
head. 

IV*  That  it  may  be  pursued  into 
the  very  portals  of  heaven  and  eternal 
bliss.  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and 
one  day  walked  right  into  heaven  with 
Him.  Heaven  is  but  the  continuation 
of  the  holy  walk  of  earth.  Going  to 
heaven  does  not  imply  a  cessation  in 
the  walk  of  moral  goodness.  With  the 
good  man  life  on  earth  naturally  breaks 
mto  the  glory  of  the  skies.  Some 
people  imagine  that  heaven  will  con- 
sist in  a  miraculous  change  wrought 
upon  the  soul  whereby  it  will  enter 
into  some  grand,  inexpucable  sphere  of 
being.  Iso :  Heaven  is  the  soul's 
walk  with  God  on  earth,  rendered 
closer  and  more  spiritual  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  new  life  above.  The  soul's 
walk  with  God  is  a  progress  to  eternal 
light.     Let  our  prayer  be — 

"O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 
A  cahn  and  heavenly  frame; 
A  light  to  ehine  upon  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Iiamb  !  ** 

Enoch  :  AccouNTiNa  fob  Men's  Dis- 
appearance FROM  THE  Earth. 

"  God  took  him." 

I.  We  ihoiild  take  an  interest  in<  the  destiny 
of  men. 

II.  We  should  recoiniize  the  hand  of  God  in 
iheremovalof  men 


m.  We  should  believe  in  the  particularity 
of  Ood*s  oversight  of  men.  When  God  takes 
a  good  man — (1.)  He  takes  that  man  to  a 
higher  blessing.  (2.)  He  will  fill  that  man*s 
place  as  a  Christian  worker  upon  earth, 
(3.)  He  trains  survivors  towards  self-reliance 
and  emulous  work.  Or,  thus :  1.  God  took 
him  —  the  assertion  of  a  sovereign  right. 
2.  God  took  him — an  illustration  of  Divine 
regard.  8.  God  took  him — an  assurance  of 
eternal  blessedness.  4.  God  took  him  —  a 
pledge  that  all  like  him  will  be  associated. 
{City  TempU.)  ^ 

God  of  his  own  will  hath  chosen 
some  eminent  witness  to  bear  out  His 
name  to  all  a^es — ^Enoch,  Elijah. 

Eminent  piety  becomes  those  who 
are  God's  chosen  witnesses  in  a  dark 
age. 

Men  who  walk  with  God  must  dis- 
cover Him  to  others. 

God  will  take  and  crown  those  souls 
that  walk  with  Him. 

The  advantages  of  walking  with 
God  :  1.  The  test  security.  2.  The 
purest  happiness.  3.  It  will  feecuce 
eternal  life. 

Verse  25 — 27.  The  longest  life  on 
earth  : — It  will  not  give  perfection. 
2.  It  will  yield  to  change.  3.  It  may 
jdeld  to  sin.     4.  It  must  die. 

Verse  28 — 31.  Outward  names  may 
be  the  same  to  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  Chapter  iv.  18.  Compare 
V.  28. 

God  has  set  times  for  eminent  re- 
freshing to  His  church. 

The  first  times  before  the  flood  had 
real  and  typical  discoveries  of  God's 
rest  in  Christ. 

God  makes  the  names  of  his  seed 
prophetical  of  the  peace  of  His  church. 

Verse  32.  A  stated  and  full  time  of 
warning  does  God  vouchsafe  to  men  of 
His  requirements. 

It  is  a  blessing  upon  the  holiest  to 
have  families. 
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KEV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


.1  Ver.  1.  The  Apocalypse  of  Moees 
is  a  mythical  narrative  of  the  sickness  and 
death  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In  it  Adam  is 
represented  on  his  expulsion  as  petitioning  the 
seraphim  to  allow  him  to  carry  away  some  of 
the  perfnme  of  Paradise.  The  boon  is  granted, 
and  Adam  takes  that  aroma  of  Eden  which 
afterwards  became  the  sacrificial  incense.  It 
also  narrates  how  Adam  sent  his  son  Seth  to 
go  and  fetch  the  oil  of  consolation,  which  flows 
from  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise — and  how 
this  favour  was  refused  him  because  he  was 
i^ypointed  unto  death. 

"  Tee,  I  must  die — I  feel  that  I  must  die  ; 
And  though  to  me  has  life  been  dark  and 

dreaiy, 
Tet  do  I  feel  my  soul  recoil  within  me 
As  I  contemplate  the  dim  gulf  of  death." 

—  White, 

Adam's  Death!  Ver.  5.  Tradition  has 
invented  an  account  of  the  last  scene.  Scarcely 
had  he  breathed  his  last  than  his  soul  was 
cirried  away  by  angels,  and  his  body  borne 
hito  Eden — there  to  await  the  resurrection. 
The  death  of  him,  who  was  created  for  eternal 
life,  and  was  not  to  die,  produces  a  deep  tremor 
of  awe  throughout  the  universe.  The  earth 
refuses  to  receive  his  body — the  sun  and  moon 
cover  themselves  with  a  veil — and  wonders  are 
wrought  far  and  wide  ;  all  of  which  accounts 
are  no  doubt  as  deserving  of  Christian  credence 
as  are  the  startling  phantoms  of  heathen 
prodigy  or  Roman  oJendar.  Seth  is  repre- 
sented as  stating  that  Adam  was  buried  by  him 
In  the  "  Cave  of  Treasures  " — along  with  the 
ineense  and  mjrrrh  from  Paradise — to  which 
cave  came  in  after  times  the  magi  to  obtain 
the  frankincense  and  mjrrrh  which  were 
bfonght  to  the  Infant  Saviour. 

Godleea  Ghrey-haiisI  Ver.  9.  There  is 
not  a  more  repulsive  spectacle  than  an  old  man 
who  wHl  not  forsake  the  world,  which  has 
already  forsaken  him.  As  Spurgeon  so  wittily 
imd  weightily  says,  of  all  fools,  a  fool  with  a 
grey  head  is  the  worst  fool  anywhere.  With 
ooe  foot  in  the  grave,  and  another  foot  on  a 
aaxtdy  foundation,  of  him  it  may  be  asked :  A 
few  more  nights,  and  where  art  thou  f 

''What  folly  can  be  ranker !  like  our  shadows 
Our  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines : 
Ko  wish  should  loiter  then  this  side  the 
grave." —  Young. 


records  of  the  Bible  are  traces  not  only  of  those 
who  excel  in  virtue,  but  of  those  who  made  a 
strong  impression  on  their  age  through  the 
magnitude  of  their  vileness.  Among  such  are 
those  mentioned  in  this  chapter.    But 

"  Think'st  thou  there  is  no  ^^ranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains!      ^e  despotism  of 

vice, 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury." 

— Byron, 

Adam  to  NocJiI  Ver.  9.  The  golden  age 
was  the  first  period  of  history  in  which  truth- 
right — ^innocence  and  happiness  universally 
prevailed.  There  were  no  instruments  of  war, 
and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruits  spon- 
taneously. Spring  was  perpetual — flowers 
grew  up  spontaneously — the  rivers  flowed  with 
milk  and  wine,  and  honey  dropped  from  the 
boughs  of  the  oak.  Then  came  the  silver  age 
— then  the  savage  brazen  age — ^then  the  mur- 
derous iron  age,  followed  by  .the  flood  of 
Deucalion — while 

'*  Faith  fled,  and  piety  in  exile  mourned : 
And  Justice,  here  opprest,  to  heaven 
returned."  — Drydcn. 


\  Ver.  9.  In  pictured  stone  we 
traces  which  speak  of  perfectly-organized, 
itrong  and  beautiful  life,  and  a  record  there 
alio  of  inqwrf eetioa  and  deformity ;  as  in  the 


_  I  Ver.  10.  King  James  I.,  In 
his  progress  in  England,  was  entertained  at 
Lumley  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough. A  relative  of  the  noble  earl  was 
very  proud  in  showing  and  explaining  to  his 
Majesty  an  immensely  large  genealogical  line 
of  the  family.  The  pedigree  he  carried  back 
rather  farther  than  the  greatest  strength  of 
credulity  would  allow,  whereupon  the  witty 
Monarch  quietly  remarked  that  "he  did  not 
know  before  that  Adam's  name  was  Lumley." 

"  Of  all  the  wonders  which  the  eventful  life 
Of  man  presents — 

Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone, 
That  man  is  proud  ox  what  is  not  his  own." 

— More. 

Kemorialal  Ver.  14.  When  we  explore 
the  caverns  of  Egypt  we  come  upon  the 
sculptured  forms  of  ape  and  ibis.  These  serve 
to  illustrate  the  shapes  and  idolatries  of  human 
conceits.  They  speak  to  us  in  language  more 
powerful  than  the  most  minute  details  of 
history.  And  so,  when  we  examine  the  vaults 
of  pre-Noachic  man,  we  come  upon  the  names 
of  successive  generations  which  suffice  to  exem- 
plify to  us  life-histozy  of  that  era.  They 
testify  wi^  more  power  and  fulness  than^  if 
there  were  a  thousand  rolls  inscribed  with 
their  deeds  and  thoughts. 
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"  Those  strong  records, 
Those  deathless  monuments  alone  shall  show 
What,  and  how  great,  the  Boman  £mpuS9  was/' 

— May. 

Biversl  Ver.  17.  Life  bears  ns  on  like 
the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat  glides 
down  the  narrow  channel,  through  the  playful 
murmuring  of  the  little  brook,  and  the  winding 
of  its  grassy  borders.  The  trees  shake  their 
blossoms  over  our  young  heads,  and  the  flowers 
on  the  brink  seem  to  offer  themselves  to  our 
young  hands ;  we  are  happy  in  the  hope,  and 
grasp  eagerly  at  the  beauties  around  us — ^but 
the  stream  hurries  on,  and  still  our  hands  are 
empty.  Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  is 
along  a  wider  flood,  amid  objects  more  striking 
and  magnificent.  We  are  animated  at  the 
moving  pictures  of  enjoyment  and  industry 
passing  us — ^we  are  excited  at  some  short-lived 
disappointment 

''  It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  love, 
Some  leaves  on  its  swift  tide  driven. 
Which,  passing  from  the  shores  above. 
Have  floated  down  from  heaven." — Bdl. 

The  stream  bears  us  on,  and  our  joys  and 
grief  are  alike  left  behind  us.  We  may  be 
shipwrecked;  we  cannot  be  delayed.  Whether 
rough  or  smooth,  tiie  river  hastens  to  its  home, 
till  the  tossing  of  the  waves  is  beneath  our 
feet,  and  the  land  lessens  from  our  eyes,  and 
floods  are  lifted  around  us,  and  we  take  our 
leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants  until  of  our 
further  voyage  there  is  no  witness  but  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal — (Hd>er.) 

Antiduityl  Ver.  20.  Wandering  during  a 
bright  autumnal  afternoon  over  one  of  tiie 
loftiest  chalk  cUffdowns  in  our  island,  and 
often  looking  out  over  the  great  far-stretching 
ocean  that  rolled  up  in  monotonous  murmurs 
to  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  white  rock  waUs, 
on  the  top  of  which  he  then  stood,  Mr.  Leif  child 
was  deeply  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  the 
limitations  of  all  human  knowledge.  Down 
below,  some  800  feet  under  him,  and  for 
many  miloB  before  him  was  the  vast  unsounded 
Bea.  High  up  above  that  was  the  lofty,  in- 
accessible sky.  Immediately  beneath  his  feet 
were  solid  layers  upon  layers  of  accumulated 
and  piled-up  chalk.  He  beheld  the  sea  and 
sky  under  a  full  sunshine,  but  he  knew  nothing 
absolutely  of  what  was  in  them — of  what  was 
below  them— of  what  was  above  them.  Even 
of  the  visible  and  sea-derived  rock  underneath, 
he  knew  little  more  than  that  it  was  the  white 
Bepulchre  of  countless  centuries — ^the  mighty 
monument  of  historic  ages — the  dead  deposit 
of  once  boimdlessly  swarming  life.  So  may  we 
stand  in  regard  to  the  generations  of  men  re- 
corded in  Gren.  5.  We  see  around  and  above 
them ;  but  we  cannot  see  what  is  in  them. 
Full  blazing  light  is  over  all,  but  light  is  not 
in  alL 

**  When  fain  to  learn  we  lean  into  the  dark. 
And  grope  to  feel  the  floor  of  the  abyss." 

— Ingdow, 
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Faith-^vialonl  Ver.  24.  Birds  have  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  power  of  changing  the  focus  of  the 
lens  of  their  eye,  at  will  and  instantly.  By 
this  means  they  are  enabled  to  perceive  distant 
objects  invisible  to  human  gaze,  as  if  just  under 
their  beaks.  The  optician  cannot  give  you  an 
eye-glass  to  distinguish  with  equal  clearness 
near  objects  and  remote.  Yet  birds  possess 
this  power.  And  so  the  Christian  possesses 
this  twofold  spiritual  vision.  The  prophet 
Enoch — ^without  increasing  or  diminishing — 
was  able  to  cause  the  faith  of  his  soul  to 
change  instantly  the  globular  form  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  thus  augment  the  power 
of  refraction.  Looking  at  will  and  instantly, 
he  could  see  the  sins  near  at  hand,  and  yet 
behold  the  grand  solemnities  of  the  last  assize 
far  off. 

"  Prom  Adam  to  his  youngest  heir, 

Not  one  shall  'scape  that  muster-roll ; 
Each,  as  if  he  alone  were  there. 

Shall  stand,  and  win  or  lose  his  souL" 

— Montgomery, 

Immortality!  Ver.  24.  AH  heathen  na- 
tions have  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
souL  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  their  Hades 
— their  Elysixm  fields — their  infernal  regions  ; 
but  these,  as  Macmillan  remarks,  were  only 
ghost  worlds,  inhabited  by  the  shades  of  the 
departed.  They  felt  that  the  dtist  could  not 
be  the  end  of  him  who  has  been  privileged  to 
walk  with  Grod  among  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
and  to  hold  communion  with  the  Divine  in  the 
thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum  in 
all  the  magnificence  of  Nature's  creation. 

"Thus  man 
Was  made  upright,  immortal  made,  and  crowned 
The  king  of  bXI^—PoUoIc 

Wickedness!  Ver.  22.  There  was  never 
a  ray  of  starlight  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky — only  the  red  glare  of  torches  ever 
lights  its  waUs.  So  there  were  many  men  in 
the  era  from  Adam  to  Noah  whose  minds  were 
all  undergroimd,  and  unlightod  save  by  the 
torches  of  selfishness  and  passion. 

"  Meanwhile  the  earth  increased  in  wickedness, 
And  hasted  daily  to  fill  up  her  cup.'' 

-^PoUoh. 

F^onily!  Ver.  22.  The  religious  father 
may  be  regarded  in  his  family  as  the  keystone 
to  the  arch  of  a  building  which  binds  and  holds 
all  the  parts  of  the  e<Sfice  together.  If  this 
kqrstone  be  removed,  the  fabric  will  tumble  to 
the  ground,  and  all  its  parts  be  separated  from 
each  other.  Or,  he  is  to  his  family  as  the  good 
shepherd,  under  whose  protection  and  care  the 
flock  may  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture ;  but 
when  the  shepherd  is  smitten,  the  sheep  will 
be  scattered.    Yet 

''His  hand  who  rent  shall  bind  again. 
With  firmer  links,  thy  broken  chain^ 
To  be  complete  for  ever." 

— FUsarihur, 
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Holy  Walk  I  Ver.  24.  The  Emperor  of 
Gernumy  wm  one  day  visiting  one  of  the  pnblic 
■gIiooIb  of  PnuaU ;  and,  being  dedrons  of  per- 
sonally testing  the  inteUlgenoe  of  the  children, 
he  held  op  a  stone,  and  enquired  to  what 
"kingdom  **  it  belonged.  Having  received  the 
reply  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  he  held  up  a  little  flower,  and  re- 
peated the  question  to  what  kingdom  it  rightly 
belonged.  The  prompt  response  was  given 
that  it  was  classed  in  the  v^retable  kingdom ; 


whereupon  the  veteran  monarch,  drawing  hun- 
self  up  to  his  full  stature,  enquii^ed :  "To  what 
kingdom  do  I  belong  ? "  To  his  pleased  sur« 
piise,  a  voice  immec&ately  shouted  :  "  To  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  True  indeed  of  the 
aged  champion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth;  would  that  it  could  be  said  of  every 
child  of  man :  "  Td  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  ** 
This  is  secured  by  "  walking  with  God  ; "  and 

«  Though  small  the  seedling,  from  it  grows 
Heaven's  boundless  bliss.*'— /tuison. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Cbitical  Nona. — 2. Sons  of  God.}---That  these  were  angels  is  a  view  which,  it  is  well- 
known,  has  been  held  from  ancient  times,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  Of  the  latter  class 
may  be  named  Justin  and  Tertullian  among  the  ancients,  and  Luther,  Stier,  Baumgarten,  Kurtz 
and  DelitzBch  among  the  modems.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  these  names,  we  must,  in 
preference,  stand  with  those  who  decidedly  oppose  this  interpretation ;  and  this,  for  the 
following,  among  other  reasons.  (1.)  We  need  not  leave  the  human  family  to  &id  these 
"sons  of  God,"  having  already  a  basis  for  this  noble  title  in  the  spirit\ud  nearness  of  the 
Sethites  to  God  (cf.  Deut  ziv.  1;  xxziLS;  Ps.  budiL  15;  Pro.  xiv.  26;  Luke  ilL  38.)  (2.)  We 
interrupt  the  "ffenesU  '*  of  the  book,  if  we  go  farther  than  man :  it  Ib,  physically,  a  pure  human 
development  so  far.  (3.)  We  set  aside  the  ncUural  generators  of  the  race,  the  fathers — to  make 
way  for  angelt  and  women  /  (4.)  We  destroy  the  representative  nature  of  this  apostacy,  putting 
it  oat  of  relation  to  those  named  in  Num.  xxv.,  Jud.  ilL,  1  Kings  xi.,  xvi,  Bev.  iL  (5.)  The 
•tory  no  longer  serves  for  '*  our  admonition  "  1  Cor.  x.  6.)  It  gratuitously  imports  what,  with 
our  present  light,  we  must  call  a  monstrosity  (Matt,  xzii  80).  That,  in  certain  places  (Job  i 
zxxviiL)  angels  are  termed  "  sons    of  God,"  simply  shows  how  extended  the  divine  family  is 

(cf.  Eph.  iiL  15,  waaa  warpioh  "  every  family,"  or  better  perhaps,  **  an  entire  family "). 
3.  atrhro  with.]  Or,  "  judge  in ;"  or  "  plead  with :"  "  rule  over"  (Ftirst,  Davies) ;  **  be  humbled 
in**  (Gresenius);  ''remain,  dwell  in"  (Sept,  Vulg.,  Arabic,  etc.)--They  also  are  flesh.]  Some 
TCDder :  "  In  their  erring :  they  are  flesh." — 14.  Oophsr  wood.]  Probably,  ''cypress"  (Conant, 
Davies) ;  "  pitch-trees,  resinous  trees"  (Gesenius) ;  "  a  hard,  strong  tree,  precise  kind  unknown" 
(Fai8t).~18.  EftaUish.]    Or,  "  set  up  again,"  "  restore,"  as  in  Amos  ix.  11 ;  cf.  1  Pet.  iv.  19. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Venes  1—8. 


A  Degenerate  World. 

Sin  does  not  take  long  to  spread.  A  few  ages  ago  and  it  only  existed  in  one 
OT  two  hearts  ;  but  now  it  is  almost  universal  in  its  prevalence.  A  little  while 
ago  the  world  was  new  and  pure,  dwelling  in  joy ;  now  it  is  old  in  sin,  contami- 
nated  by  wickedness,  and  frowning  with  woe.  There  is  a  terrible  contagion  in 
moral  evil.  It  soon  spreads  from  the  individual  to  the  community,  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  social  life.  1.  The  orqanic  unity  of  society  is 
favourcMe  to  the  spread  of  moral  evil.  The  domestic  life  of  man  affords  great 
o^>ortunity  for  the  progress  of  either  good  or  evil.  If  an  evil  disposition,  or  a 
wicked  habit  gains  possession  of  one  member  of  the  family,  it  is  very  likely  to 
influence  the  rest.  This  intimate  communitv  of  daily  life  renders  the  inmates 
of  the  household  potent  in  influences  which  shiJl  form  the  character  and  destiny 
of  each  odier.  The  fajnily  bond  is  intimate,  and  sensitive,  and  one  touch  of 
good  or  evil  passes  forcefully  through  it  into  the  human  soul.  And  in  common 
society  itself  there  are  many  and  varied  connections  which  are  fraught  with 
potent- influences  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  The  master  influences  his 
aervant ;  the  manager  influences  those  under  his  control :  and  the  casual  inter- 
conne  of  daily  life  is  influential  in  determining  the  moral  character  of  multitudes. 
Hence  a  meflsage  flashed  on  the  wires  of  our  domestic  and  social  being,  reaches 
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to  known  and  unknown  destinies.  The  words  we  speak  to-day,  may  to-morrow 
determine  the  mental  and  spiritual  condition  of  many  people.  Hence  the 
conditions  of  our  social  existence  are  favourable  to  the  dire  contagion  of  evil. 
2.  The  native  willingness  of  the  human  soul  to  do  evil  is  favourable  to  the  con- 
tagion of  moral  ivrong.  Seldom  do  men  need  to  be  reasoned  into  the  evil 
pursuits  of  conduct,  and  if  they  do,  a  fallacious  argument  is  sufficient  to 
convince  them.  They  do  not  even  require  to  be  solicited  or  invited  to  the 
wrong,  they  are  willing,  nay,  eager,  to  find  companions  who  will  join  them  in 
their  carnal  pleasures.  The  unregenerate  soul  goes  in  quest  of  evil,  and  will 
work  it  greedily.  It  has  a  native  tendency  to  sin.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  the  world  rioting  in  moral  wrong,  when  it  is  utterly  destitute  of  that 
love  to  God,  which  alone  can  keep  it  right.  We  have  here  the  sad  picture  of 
a  degenerate  world  : — 

I.  It  is  a  world  in  whicli  marriage  is  abused.  ''  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters  were  born 
unto  them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair  ; 
and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose."  Thus  we  find  that  the 
longevity  of  men  in  those  ages  was  productive  of  evil.  Then  one  sinful  life 
would  extend  much  longer  than  at  present,  and  consequently  gave  a  greater 
encouragement  and  a  more  misleading  example  to  wrong  doers,  'the  fear  of  death 
was  largely  removed,  and  men  pursued  their  wicked  pleasures  without  dread  of  the 

Srave.  1.  We  find  that  marriage  was  commenced  on  a  wrong  principle.  There 
as  been  a  very  long  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  here  used  "the 
sons  of  God  "  and  "  the  daughters  of  men."  The  former  have  been  regarded  as 
the  sons  of  princes,  of  angefa,  and  of  Sethites  or  godly  men ;  and  the  latter  as 
people  of  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  generally,  and  of  the  Cainites,  or  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  contrasted  with  the  godly.  It  is  clear  that  angels  cannot  be 
intended  by  "  the  sons  of  God  "  in  this  context,  as  they  do  not  marry,  nor  are 
they  given  in  marriage.  It  is  evident  that  men  were  punished  for  the  crime,  as 
the  earth  and  not  heaven  was  deluged  by  water ;  we  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  man  was  the  guilty  party.  Besides,  the  angels  fell  long  before  these  ages, 
probably  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  Also  men,  and  not 
angels,  were  subject  to  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hence  we  conclude  that 
they  t^rere  alone  in  their  guilt.  It  is  altogether  wrong  for  the  sons  of  God  to 
marry  the  daughters  of  men.  True,  in  the  first  instance,  the  useful  arts,  and 
the  embellishments  of  social  life,  began  to  flourish  in  the  house  of  Cain.  Agri- 
culture, commerce,  music,  and  poetry,  were  cultivated  among  his  descendants. 
Were  the  children  of  Seth  to  forego  the  benefit  of  participating  in  these 
advantages  thus  introduced  into  the  social  system  ?  Certainly  not.  As  the 
children  of  God  they  were  at  liberty  to  prosecute  any  laudable  undertakings  in  this 
direction,  but  could  they  not  have  done  this  without  unholy  alliances  ?  It  is  better 
to  give  up  the  refinements  of  the  world  than  to  abandon  good  moral  character 
in  flie  effort  to  attain  them.  There  can  be  no  valid  excuse  for  an  alliance  in 
marriage  between  the  church  and  the  world.  The  church  should  never  ally 
itself  in  matrimony  with  the  world.  What  sympathy  can  the  morally  pure  and 
good  have  with  the  morally  unholy.  Summer  cannot  ally  itself  to  winter. 
Genius  cannot  ally  itself  to  ignorance.  Life  cannot  ally  itself  to  death.  Neither 
ought  the  morally  light  in  the  Lord  to  ally  themselves  with  the  morally 
dark  in  Satan.  Be  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers,  is  an  injunction  the 
church  needs  to  remember.  We  find  also  that  physical  beauty  was  made  th^ 
basis  of  the  matrimonial  selection.  The  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men 
that  they  were  fair."  Thus  passion  was  the  basis  of  the  matrimomal  life  of  the 
a^.  A  man  cannot  be  actuated  by  a  meaner  motive  than  this  in  seeking  a 
wife.  He  needs  mental  intercourse  and  moral  elevation  and  sympathy  firom  her 
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who  is  to  be  the  companion  of  his  life,  and  these  are  not  always  associated  with 
physical  beauty,  nor  will  physical  beauty  compensate  for  their  absenca  The 
beauty  of  the  fece  will  soon  &de.  The  moral  beauty  of  the  soul  is  untarnished 
by  time,  is  rendered  more  lovely  by  the  flight  of  years.  It  will  be  sought  by 
tne  true  man,  who  will  care  more  for  womanly  excellence  than  for  artistic  l^uty. 
Much  0/ the  moral  pollution  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  due  to  unhallowed  and 
ii^udicious  marriages.  Many  people  are  united  in  wedlock  before  they  reach 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  often  have  to  struggle  through  life  with  a  poverty 
sadly  conducive  to  crime.  They  sink  beneath  me  social  wave,  and  perhaps 
never  rise  to  true  enjoyment.  If  the  young  people  of  the  land  would  make 
more  thoughtful  and  hallowed  marriages,  seeking  partners  of  pious  conviction, 
of  genial  spirit,  of  cultivated  thought,  and  of  thrifty  habit,  the  pauperism,  the 
business  of  our  criminal  law  courts,  and  the  debasing  influences  of  society  would 
be  almost  entirely  swept  away.  The  conjugal  alliances  of  men  largely  determine 
the  moral  character  of  a  community.  2.  We  find  that  the  marriage  bond  was 
violated  hy  impurity.  Here  is  the  evil  of  promiscuous  intermarriage  without 
regard  to  spintual  character.  The  first  inlet  of  sin  prepares  the  way  for  the 
flood-gates  of  iniquity.  It  would  seem  that  the  men  of  those  da^  had  as  many 
wives  as  their  passion  desired ;  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose. 
When  a  nation  loses  the  purity  of  its  domestic  life,  its  national  glory  will  soon 
depart.  The  divorce  court  is  a  true  but  sad  index  to  the  worth  of  our  national 
character.  Under  these  conditions  of  home  life  it  is  easy  to  ims^ine  the  speedy 
prevalence  of  sin  recorded  in  these  verses.  Parents  and  not  legislators  are  the 
true  guardians  of  the  world's  moral  purity. 

n.  It  is  a  world  in  whicli  violence  prevails. — "  There  were  giants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,. the  same  became  mighty 
men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown."  1.  Men  of  physical  strength  became 
ike  rulers  of  the  people.  These  giants  were  men  of  gr^at  physical  energy,  they 
were  probably  Cainites,  and  were  much  more  violent  than  the  Sons  of  God,  and 
their  descendants.  Hence  the  warrior  was  the  ruler  of  the  age.  Mere  brute 
force,  rather  than  le^al  right,  or  moral  fitness,  was  the  qualification  for  rulership. 
We  have  but  little  insight  given  in  the  inspired  record,  into  the  principles  and 
method  of  government  which  prevailed  in  these  early  ages  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  probable  that  God  himself  was  recognized  as  the  true  Governor  of  men  ;  to 
Him  offerings  were  brought,  and  to  Him  obedience  ought  to  have  been  rendered. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  strong  men  of  the  times  in  their  self-imposed  authority, 
were  in  direct  rebellion  to  Jehovah.  Surely  we  cannot  imagine  a  more 
degenerate  and  lamentable  condition  of  things  than  this,  when  all  the  foremost 
men  of  the  day  were  in  antagonism  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe. 
But  the  i)eople  who  seek  to  dethrone  the  Divine  authority  will  speedily  work 
their  own  rum;  nor  was  this  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  destructive  deluge 
shows  how  utterly  impotent  physical  strength  is  in  any  contention  with  God. 

2.  Men  of  physical  strength  were  the  popular  favourites  of  the  day.  They 
were  men  01  fEune.  Fame  was  not  during  these  ages  achieved  by  rectonal  equity 
and  moral  purity  of  character,  but  by  deeds  of  daring  and  of  blood.  These 
giants  were  proud  and  haughty.  They  were  impious.  The  offspring  of  these 
unholy  mamages  were  the  rulers  of  the  advancing  age,  and  their  wicked  training  ' 
would  well  prepare  them  to  perpetuate  the  violence  and  villainy  of  their  fathers 

3.  Men  of  physical  strength  were  the  terror  of  the  day.  They  had  no  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  poor  ;  the  weak  were  despised  and  injured ;  the  good,  if  any 
were  to  be  founa,  were  persecuted  ;  legal  rectitude  was  unheeded  by  them. 
Force  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  age.  It  was  indeed  a  reign  of  terror. 
Multitudes  would  widi  it  at  an  end.     Force  is  the  very  essence  of  sin.    Sin 
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always  brings  nations  into  anarchy.    A  violent  government  is  a  sure  guarantee 
for  the  spread  of  moral  de&lement. 

in.  It  is  a  world  in  which  spiritual  influences  are  rejected.  "And  the 
Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh  : 
yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years."  1.  This  degenerate  world 
had  not  been  entirely  left  to  its  ovm  inclination.  The  world  had  not  been 
entirely  given  up  to  the  impurity  of  its  domestic  life,  to  the  brutality  of  its 
violent  measures,  without  the  deep  convictions  of  heaven  being  given,  which  were 
calculated  to  restrain  its  sin.  It  is  not  the  ecoi;iomy  of  heaven  to  leave  wicked- 
ness to  itself  until  it  plunges  itself  into  its  own  hell.  (Jod  mercifully  endeavours 
to  cleanse  the  impurity,  and  to  subdue  the  violence  of  evil  by  the  conviction 
and  restraining  influences  of  His  HolySpirit.  Hence  the  augmented  guilt  and 
doom  of  the  persistent  wrong-doer.  What  would  be  the  moral  condition  of  the 
world  without  this  corrective  ministry,  no  human  mind  could  conceive.  God 
was  indeed  merciful  to  the  apostate  race  in  thus  sending  His  Spirit  to  irradiate 
the  darkened  mind,  to  expostulate  with  the  conscience  of  the  violent,  to  prompt 
and  strengthen  holy  resolve,  and  to  bring  back  the  heart  of  the  world  to  Himself. 
But,  alas  !  this  glad  result  was  not  attained.  The  flesh  prevailed  Life  is  a 
constant  struggle  between  these  two  forces,  the  flesh  of  man  and  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  but  too  often  the  issue  is  that  of  the  degenerate  times  of  which  we 
write.  2.  The  degenerate  world  rejected  the  holy  influences  of  heaven.  The 
domestic  impurity  of  the  age  did  not  yield  to  His  holy  touch.  The  giants  of 
the  age  resisted  the  proper  control  he  would  put  upon  their  violent  energies. 
The  age  rejected  the  Spirit  of  God.  Its  individuals  sought  Him  not.  This  is 
an  awful  possibility.  Man  is  a  free  agent.  He  cannot  be  forced  into  compliance 
with  rectitude.  He  must  be  a  consenting  party.  The  age  that  rejects  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  truly  in  a  degenerate  and  hopeless  condition.  It  has  no  light  to 
relieve  its  darkness.  How  many  historic  ages  since  these  primitive  times  have 
been  characterized  by  an  utter  absence  of  spiritual  impulse  and  energy.  They 
have  been  Godless.  They  have  witnessed  a  strange  growth  of  moral  evil  in  the 
nations.  3.  The  degenerate  world  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  holy  and  correcting 
influences  of  heaven,  "  And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man."  Heaven  can  afford  to  let  the  impure  and  violent  men  alone, 
because  such  will  speedily  achieve  their  own  ruin.  The  violence  of  earth  cannot 
injure  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavens.  It  is  only  restrained  for  the  good  of  man. 
If  it  is  finally  unrestrained,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  leave  the  rebellious  age  to  itself, 
until  its  impurity  and  violence  shall  be  washed  out  and  subdued  by  a  great 
flood  of  waters.  Irreparable  punishment  certainly  follows  the  withdrawal  of 
holy  influences  from  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  a  token  of  human  obstinacy,  and  of 
the  Divine  displeasure.  Our  constant  prayer  should  be,  "  Take  not  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me." 

17.    It  is  a  world  under  tiie  immediate  inspection  of  Ood.    ''  And  God  saw 

that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination 
of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."  1.  Thus  God  saw  the 
wickedness  of  this  ancient  world.  All  the  impurity  and  evil  of  this  ancient 
world  was  passing  day  by  day  under  the  eye  of  God.  And  not  merely  did  He 
behold  its  outward  phases,  but  also  its  inward;  He  not  merely  saw  the  violence 
with  which  the  earth  was  filled,  but  also  the  moral  evil  witn  which  the  heart 
was  polluted.  He  saw  the  imagination  of  the  thought  of  the  heart.  He  sees 
the  fountain  of  sin.  What  a  sight  it  must  have  been  for  the  infinite  purity  to 
behold !  God  seeth  the  heart  of  man.  If  purity  does  not  reign  in  the  thought 
and  soul  of  man,  however  excellent  he  may  be  otherwise,  he  is  destitute  of  the 
first  principle  of  good.  Men  only  read  the  world's  newspaper.  God  reads  the 
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world's  heart.  A  solemn  thought.  Should  calm  the  passion  of  the  world. 
2.  Thus  God  repented  that  He  had  made  man.  The  scripture  is  frank  and 
unreserved,  some  men  would  say,  imprudent  or  regardless  of  misconstruction 
in  its  statements  of  truth.  Repentance  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  seems  to  imply 
wavering  or  change  of  purpose  in  the  eternal  self-existent.  But  the  sublime 
dictate  of  the  inspired  word  is  "  God  is  not  a  man,"  &c.  (Num.  xxiii.  19). 
In  sooth,  every  act  here  recorded,  the  observation,  the  resolve,  the  exception, 
seems  equally  with  the  repentance  to  jar  with  the  unchangeableness  of  God. 
To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  every  act  of  the  divine  will,  of  creative  power, 
or  of  interference  with  the  order  of  nature,  seems  at  variance  with  inflexibility 
of  purpose.  But,  in  the  first  place,  man  has  a  finite  mind  and  a  limited  sphere 
of  observation,  and  therefore  is  not  able  to  conceive  or  express  thoughts  or  acts 
exactly  as  thev  are  in  God,  but  only  as  they  are  in  himself.  Secondly,  God  is 
a  spirit,  and  therefore  has  the  attributes  of  personality,  freedom,  and  holiness  ; 
ana  the  passage  before  us  is  designed  to  set  forth  these  in  all  the  reality  of  their 
action,  and  therefore  to  distinguish  the  freedom  of  the  eternal  mind  from  the 
fatalism  of  inert  matter.  Hence,  thirdly,  these  statements  represent  real 
processes  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  analogous  at  least  to  those  of  the  human.  And, 
lastly,  to  verify  this  representation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  able 
to  comprehend  or  construe  to  ourselves  in  all  its  practical  detail  that  sublime 
harmony  which  subsists  between  the  liberty  and  the  immutability  of  God.  That 
change  of  state,  which  is  essential  to  will,  liberty,  and  activity,  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  and  from  what  we  know  must  be,  in  profound  unison  with  the 
eternity  of  the  Divine  purpose.  (Dr,  Murphy,)  This  expression  clearly  shews 
the  abhorrence  with  wnich  God  re^urded  the  sins  of  the  primitive  but  de- 
generate world,  and  was  the  prelude  of  impending  doom.  3.  Thus  God  was 
grieved  that  he  had  made  man. 

Y.  It  is  a  world  threatened  with  destmotion  by  Ck)d.  The  resolve  is  now 
formed  to  sweep  away  man  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hitherto  men  had  died ; 
now  they  are  to  be  (browned.  This  will  be  a  standing  monument  of  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin  to  all  future  ages.  1.  This  threat  was  retributive^  2.  This 
threat  was  comprehensive.  It  included  ''  man  and  beast  and  the  creeping  thing, 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air."  Man  is  the  head  of  creation,  and  hence  all  below  him 
is  included  in  his  doom.  If  the  head  is  stricken  from  the  human  body  all  the 
members  become  dead.  So  in  creation.  These  inferior  creatures  of  the  universe 
are  not  moral,  and  therefore  the  violent  termination  of  their  life  is  not  penal. 
3.  This  threat  was  mingled  with  mercy.  Many  years  were  to  elapse  before  its 
occurrence,  hence  every  opportunity  would  be  given  to  prepare  for  it.  We  do 
not  read  that  the  degenerate  world  sought  its  removal ;  it  would  rather  seem 
that  they  did  not  beheve  it  would  be  executed.  Such  is  the  unbelief,  folly,  and 
hardihood  of  the  sinner.  Lessons : — 1.  To  sanctify  a  long  life  by  true  piety  lest 
it  become  a  means  of  impurity.  2.  To  avoid  unhallowed  alliances.  3.  To 
coincide  with  the  convictions  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

8UQQESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  1 — 2.    The  worst  of  women        Sons  ofGod  different  to  the  daughters 

may    be    characterized    by   outward  of  men : — 1.   In  disposition.      2.    In 

beauty.     ^  profession.      3.    In  moral  character. 

Laiige   increase    of  population    is  4.  In  eternal  destiny. 
often  associated  with  moral  corrup-        Eminent  Sons  of  God  by  profession 

tion.  may  be  influenced  by  the  lust  of  the 

Cormpt  women  are  great  snares  to  eye,  then  they  become : — 1.  Corrupt. 

the  chiiich.  2.  Debased.  3.  Violent.  4.  B«>^)^o\x&. 
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The  lust  of  the  eye  disposeth  to  all 
sensuality  and  adultery. 

A  numerous  offspring  is  no  sure 
sign  of  God's  special  favour. 

Beauty  is  a  dangerous  bait,  and  lust 
is  sharp  sighted,  it  is  not  safe  gazing 
on  a  fair  woman.  How  many  have 
died  of  the  wound  in  the  eye !  No 
one  means  hath  so  enriched  hell  as 
beautiful  faces.  Take  heed  our  eyes 
be  not  windows  of  wickedness  and 
loopholes  of  lust  [Trapp]. 

Let  the  church  be  aware  of  being 
entangled  with  the  world.  The  so- 
ciety of  the  men  of  the  world  may 
have  many  advantages  to  hold  out. 
Their  daughters  may  be  fair,  they  may 
have  the  power  and  policy  of  earth  at 
their  disposal,  and  tney  may  excel  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  in  its  busy  com- 
merce ;  and  on  all  these  grounds  may 
be  built  many  a  specious  reason  for 
cultivating  intercourse  with  them. 
There  are  these  three  modes  of  alli- 
ance with  the  ungodly,  in  family  in- 
tercourse, in  self  defence  and  opposition 
to  a  common  foe,  and  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  common  business  of  life,  to 
which,  in  that  early  time,  the  family 
of  Seth  might  be  tempted ;  and  they 
are  the  very  snares  into  wnich  God's 
people  are  ever  apt  to  fall.  In  these 
three  ways  they  are  continually  led  to 
make  concessions  tending  to  worldly  con- 
formity, and  to  compromise  their  high 
standing  and  their  holy  testimony,  on 
the  side  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  truth 
[Dr.  Candlish.^ 

The  mingling  of  that  which  is  of 
God  with  that  which  is  of  man,  is  a 
special  form  of  evil,  and  a  very  effectual 
engine,  in  Satan's  hand,  for  marring 
the  testimony  of  Christ  on  earth. 
This  mingling  may  frequently  wear 
the  appearance  of  something  very  de- 
sirable ;  it  may  often  look  like  a  wider 
promulgation  of  that  wliich  is  of  God. 
Such  is  not  the  divine  method  of  pro- 
mulgating with,  or  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  those,  who  ouglit  to  occupy 
the  place  of  witnesses  for  Him  on  the 
earth.  Separation  from  all  evil  is 
God's  principle ;  and  this  principle 
can  never  be  infringed  without  serious 
damage  to  the  truth  [CHM.I 
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Verse  3.  I.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  does 
exert  an  influence  on  man  fbr  the  purpose 
of  eecurinff  his  best  interest.  Notice — 1. 
That  thU  8piritual  influence  u  universal.  No 
doubt  respecting  its  possibility.  He  who  made 
man  can  influence  him.  2.  That  this  spiritual 
infiuence  is  essential  to  the  production  of  good. 
Human  nature  is  depraved,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  itself  of  producing  anything  good. 
As  every  drop  of  rain  which  fidls  from  the 
clouds,  and  every  spring  that  issues  from  the 
rocky  mountains,  comes  £rom  the  mighty  oceans  ; 
as  the  light  which  makes  every  planet  and 
satellite  gleam  in  the  dark  void  of  space  comes 
from  the  sun ;  so  does  aU  good  in  man  proceed 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  3.  That  this  spiritual 
influence  is,  in  every  case,  limited  by  the  condi- 
tions  of  man*s  free  agency.  Nothing  compulsory 
in  its  nature.  If  religion  be  virtue,  man  in 
becoming  religious  must  act  from  choice  and 
not  from  necessity.  4.  That  this  spiritual  in- 
fluence is  effwtive  in  proportion  to  the  adaptation 
of  the  means  by  which  it  acts  upon  m^s  minds. 
Nature.    Providence.    Chiefly  the  gospel 

n.  That  the  Spirit  of  Qod  may  cease  to 
influence  men  for  good.  This  proved  by 
facts.  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  15)  ;  Belshazzar 
(Dan.  V.)  ;  Jews  in  time  of  Jeremiah  (Jor. 
XV.  1). 

m.  That  the  Spirit  of  Qod  ceases  to 
influence  man  for  erood  because  of  man's 
continued  rebellion.  '*  For  that  he  abo  is 
flesh."  The  word  "flesh'*  is  often  used  in 
Scripture  to  denote  the  sinfulness  of  man. 
This  ceasing  to  strive  may  not  be  the  result  of 
a  positive  act  of  withdrawal  of  heavenly  in- 
fluences, so  much  as  that  of  the  law  of  nature 
which  determines  that  the  momentimi  of  any 
moving  body  is  diminished  by  constant  resist- 
ance. In  the  moral  universe,  as  weU  as  in  the 
physical,  this  law  operates. 

rv.  That  the  benerolenoe  of  Ood  is  mani- 
tested  in  the  manner  in  which  spiritual 
influences  are  withdrawn  from  man.  "  Yet 
his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years." 
1.  The  withdrawal  never  happens  till  after  a 
long  period  of  existence.  2.  It  never  happens 
suddenly,  but  gradually.  3.  It  never  happens 
without  sufficient  warning. — (Evan  Lewis  in 
Homilist.) 

I.  A  wonderful  fEUst  implied.  The  Holy 
Spirit  shines  with  man.  1.  Eemarhable  Power. 
Man  can  refuse  to  obey  the  Creator.  2.  A  mazing 
divine  condescension.  3.  Astonishing  human 
obduracy.  4.  A  merciful  reason.  Why  not 
abandon  man.  Love  of  God.  5.  The  benevolent 
purpose.  That  man  may  forsake  sin.  6.  The 
mysterious  method, 

H.  An  alarming  fkot  stated.  1.  A  cala- 
mity of  awful  magnitude,  2.  Most  melancholy. 
— (Homilist), 

God  may  hold  His  peace  at  the  lust- 
ful uncleanness  of  smners  for  a  long 
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time,  but  He  will  finally  speak  with 
terror. 

It  is  God's  word  of  threatening  which 
is  through  revelation,  which  is  declared 
by  His  preachers. 

God's  Spirit  strives  for,  with,  and  in 
men  by  the  ministry  for  their  salvation. 

God  may  prohibit  his  Spirit  any 
more  to  labour  with  rebellious  souls. 

Divine  forbearance : — 1.  Long  mani- 
fested. 2.  Fearfully  abused.  3.  Finally 
withdrawn.  4.  Must  end  in  salvation 
or  ruin. 

Verse  4.  Giants  in  natural  might 
and  power  may  be  also  giants  in  sin. 

God's  earth  is  made  the  habitation 
of  all  impiety  and  wickedness  by  mighty 
sinners. 

The  greatest  might  of  sinners  is  but 
earthly. 

Giants  in  sin  are  most  violent  with 
God  when  He  strives  to  save  them. 

Unholy  alliances  between  the  Church 
and  the  world  brin^  forth  these  grants. 

Sin  taketh  a  mi^ty  power  to  itself: 
— 1.  Renown.  2.  Antiquity.  3.  Val- 
our.    4.  Dominion. 

It  is  but  a  contemptible  name  and 
power  with  God  which  the  mightiest  of 
sinners  have. 

The  names  of  sinners  are  recorded  in 
God  s  word  that  they  may  be  abhorred. 

ExTEyr  OP  Man's  Wickedness. 

Ycne  5.  The  extent  of  man's  wickednees 
b  Ur  greater  than  the  generality  of  mankind 
have  any  conception  oL  Not  merely  words 
blameworthy,  bat  also  his  heart.  God  looks 
chiefly  at  the  heart  Hie  heart  of  every  man 
vatanUy  wicked.  In  this  verse  God  assigns 
His  reaaon  for  destroying  the  whole  world  by 
*  imiversal  delnge. 

X.  Thetestlnumyof  Godxespeotin^  man. 
He  speaks  more  immediately  respecting  the 
juitedilnvian  world.  In  general,  the  vrickedness 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth.  Every  species 
of  wickedness  was  oonmiitted  in  the  most 
shameless  manner.  But  mcrt  particularly,  ''the 
bearts  "  of  men  were  evil ;  "  the  thoughts  "  of 
their  hearts  were  evil ;  **  Uie  imaginations  "  of 
the  thongfats  were  evil,  and  this  too  without 
exception,  without  mixture,  without  intermis- 
soD ;  for  trerjf  imagination  was  evil,  and  **only^ 
evil,  uid  thi^  eontinuaUjf,  What  an  awful 
statement.  Bat  how  could  this  be  ascertained? 
Only  by  Qod  (Fkor.  xvi  2).    This  is  His  testi- 


mony, after  a  thorough  inspection  of  every 
human  being.  The  same  must  be  spoken  of 
man  at  this  day.  Proved  by  obeervation.  What 
has  been  the  state  of  your  hearts  t  Pride, 
anger,  impure  thoughts  have  sprung  up  in 
them.  If  occasionally  a  transient  thought  of 
good  has  arisen  how  coldly  has  it  been  enter- 
tained, how  feebly  has  it  operated,  how  soon 
has  it  been  lost.  Compared  with  what  the 
law  requires,  and  what  God  and  His  Christ 
deserve  at  your  hands,  do  we  not  fall  short  of 
our  duty  ? 

XL  What  elEMt  it  ahonld  produce  uxxm 
yotu  1.  Humiliation,  On  review  of  our  words 
and  actions  we  have  all  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
Who  amongst  us  could  bear  to  have  all  his 
thoughts  disclosed  ?  Yet  God  beholds  all ;  and 
has  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  that  has  passed 
through  our  minds  from  infancy.  We  ought 
to  be  humble.  Our  religious  thoughts,  when 
compared  with  what  they  ought  to  have  been 
in  number  and  intensity,  are  no  less  a  ground 
of  humiliation  than  those  which  have  sprung 
from  a  more  impure  source  ;  since  they  prove 
how  defective  are  our  conceptions  of  Grod's 
excellency,  and  how  faint  our  sense  of  the 
Redeemer's  love.  2.  Oratiiude.  Grod  sent  His 
Son  that  through  Him  all  our  iniquities  might 
be  forgiven.  ^  not  gratitude  due  to  Him  in 
return  ?  8.  Fear,  lliough  your  hearts  are 
renewed  by  divine  grace,  it  is  only  in  part ; 
you  have  still  the  flesh  within  you,  as  well  as 
the  spirit.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  precautions 
people  take,  when  they  carry  a  light  in  the 
midst  of  combustibles,  which,  if  ignited,  will 
spread  destruction  all  around.  Know,  that  ye 
cany  such  combustibles  about  you,  and  you 
know  not  how  soon  you  may  come  in  contact 
with  somewhat  that  may  cause  an  explosion. 
David,  "  Be  ye,  then,  not  high-minded ;  but 
fear."^5»in«m.) 

God  sees  otherwise  than  man,  such 
as  are  men  of  name  here  are  men  of 
shame  with  God. 

Increase  of  sin  after  warning  from 
God  is  full  of  provocation. 

Moral  evil : — 1.  Universal.  2.  Bitter. 
3.  Multiplied.  4.  Aggravated.  5.  Out- 
spreading.    6.  Condemned. 

God's  eye  beholds  man's  inward  as 
well  as  outward  wickedness.  None  is 
hid. 

Gk)d  s  knowledge  of  man's  inward 
life : — 1.  Thorough.  2.  Certain.  3. 
Solemn.  4.  Cannot  be  averted.  5.  Can- 
not be  mistaken. 

Verse  6.  God's  fury  on  account  of 
man's  sin  : — I.  Because  man  as  a  sin- 
ner does  not  embody  the  ideal  of  moral 
life  which  God  originally  intended  to 
manifest  in  him.    2.  Becausi^  m&a  ^ 
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a  sinner  does  not  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  created.  3.  Be- 
cause man  as  a  sinner  is  continually 
debasing  his  faculties  and  powers. 
4.  Because  man  as  a  sinner  is  missing 
the  sublime  destiny  intended  for  him. 

Sin  will  always  awaken  fury  within 
the  hearts  of  men  who  are  in  moral 
sympathv  with  God. 

Tiie  ract  that  the  sinner  is  God's 
workmanship  wiU  not  exempt  him  from 
destruction. 

God  will  not  suffer  the  earth  to  give 
comfort  to  sinners. 

Verse  7.  Bitter  and  utter  destruc- 
tion is  determined  upon  an  ungodly 
world. 

The  whole  creation  subject  to  ven- 
geance for  the  sin  of  man. 

God's  creatine  goodness  is  a  dejfep 
aggravation  of  the  sin  of  such  as  rise 
against  Him. 

Sin  is  a  destructive  influence : — 
1.  Destructive  of  human  life.  2.  De- 
structive of  the  life  of  the  brute. 
3.  Destructive  of  the  beauty  of.  the 
earth.  4.  Destructive  of  the  imme- 
diate purposes  of  God. 

Lonely  Moral  Goodness. 

Verse  8.  We  have  just  had  pictured 
the  sad  condition  of  the  primitive 
world;  and  now  in  beautiful  but  lonely 
contrast  we  are  favoured  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  man  whose  life  was  pure  and 
Godly. 

'  I.  The  Christian  man  is  sometimes 
solitary  in  his  companionships.   It  was 

so  with  Noah.     Though  the  world  was 

crowded  with  aged  and  renowned  men, 

he  was  alone  in  it ;  there  were  none 

around  whose  characters  would  fit  them 

to  be  his  daily  companions.    He  could 

not  find  companionship  in  the  violent 

men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  star  of  his  piety  shed  a  solitary 

light  in  the  great  moral  firmament  of 

the  times. "  There  were  no  satellites  to 

join  him  in  his  light-giving  mission. 

The  darkness  was  all  around  him.    His 

was  not  fancied  loneliness.      At  one 

time  Elijah  thought  himself  the  only 

worshipper  of  th^  true  (Jod,  he  waa 
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ignorant  of  the  thousands  who  had 
not  bowed  the  knee  unto  Baal.  God 
asserts  the  moral  loneliness  of  Noah, 
and  he  could  not  be  deceived  in  this 
matter.  His  eye  would  only  too 
gladly  have  beheld  another  pure  life 
amidst  that  mass  of  corruption.  His 
loneliness  was  not  the  result  of  an 
exclusive  spirit  He  did  not  of  set 
intention  stand  aloof  from  the  social 
life  of  the  world  ;  he  did  not  look  down 
upon  ordinary  life  with  sublime  con- 
tempt as  a  thing  for  men  of  lower 
spint  to  engage  in.  He  was  not  above 
the  world.  He  waa  in  the  crowded 
world.    He  was  lonely. 

n.  The  Christian  man  is  some- 
times solitary  in  his  character.  The 
world  waa  universally  wicked.  Noah 
was  the  only  man  who  found  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  He  was  lonely 
in  his  moral  goodness.  He  was  ani- 
mated by  different  motives,  inspired  by 
nobler  ambitions,  and  engaged  in 
grander  pursuits  than  those  by  whom 
he  was  daily  surrounded.  He  was 
calm  and  pure  amidst  the  passion  of 
the  age.  lie  was  the  real  king  of  the 
age.  His  sceptre  was  his  holy  life. 
Heaven  acknowledged  him  to  be  such. 
These  royal  spirits  are  generally 
lonely  in  this  world.  They  will  not  be 
so  in  the  next.  There  they  will  have 
congenial  companionships.  The  sub- 
lime experiences  of  moral  goodness 
must  m&ke  a  man  more  or  less  lonely 
in  his  inner  life. 

nL  The  Christian  man  is  some- 
times solitary  in  his  work.  Noah 
was  lonely  in  his  work.  He  had  to 
build  an  ark.  He  was  a  lonely  Chris- 
tian. He  was  in  the  future  to  be  a 
lonely  hero.  God  gives  to  Christian 
men  a  work  to  perwrm,  the  doing  of 
which  may  render  them  lonely,  but 
loneliness  is  not  always  solitude,  as  God 
is  always  with  the  spirit  of  the  lonely 
good.  Sometimes  a  member  of  the 
family  circle  has  a  lonely  task  to  ac- 
complish in  his  home  ;  the  teacher  in 
the  class;  and  the  minister  in  the 
sanctuary.  Let  us  be  brave  in  its  exe- 
cution. 
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The  states  and  nature  of  gracious  whom  he  delivereth  from  the  world's 

ones  stand  in  opposition  to  the  ungodly  destruction, 

world.  Faith  must  be  the  finder  of  grace 

It  is  the  grace  of  God  that  makes  with  God,  and  no  work  nor  price  of 

good  men  what  they  are.  man. 

God's  gracioxis  eye  singles  out  souls, 
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Noah,  or  a  Good  Man  LiviNa  in  Degenerate  Tdces. 

L   That  good  men  living  in  degenerate  times  are  net  oyerlooked  by  Ood. 

The  degenerate  and  wicked  condition  of  primitive  society  was  under  the  eye 
of  God.  He  saw  the  moral  apostacy  of  the  age,  that  it  was  almost  universal. 
Noah  was  the  only  glad  exception.  He  was  the  only  just  and  morally  perfect 
man  to  be  found.  God  did  not  overlook  him  in  the  multitude.  God  saw  Noali  ' 
and  his  efforts  to  be  good.  Gk)od  men  are  not  lost  in  the  mass  to  the  eye  of 
heaven.  The  surrounding  darkness  renders  the  solitary  light  the  more  apparent. 
So  the  prevalency  of  evil  makes  the  purity  of  moral  goodness  more  remarkable. 
The  gardener  may  overlook  the  one  gay  flower  in  the  midst  of  the  weeds,  and 
may  pluck  all  up  together ;  but  not  so  with  our  heavenly  husbandmau,  he 
infallibly  separates  the  good  from  the  bad,  so  that  the  former  is  never  destroyed 
though  the  uprooting  of  the  latter.  A  good  man  in  the  world  is  conspicuous 
to  the  vision  of  God.  In  the  most  wicked  ages  of  the  world's  history  there  has 
generally  been  one  good  man  left  as  a  representative  of  the  church,  and  as  a 
rebuke  to  the  follies  of  the  times,  and  he  has  generally  been  divinely  shielded 
from  the  perils  of  his  situation,  and  has  been  rewarded  for  his  heroic  testimony 
to  the  right.  God  remembers  Lot  in  the  wicked  Sodom.  A  mercifal  providence 
is  ever  over  the  good. 

n.  That  good  men  living  in  degenerate  times  are  often  characterized  by 
fignal  piety.  Noah  was  not  merely  a  good  man,  just  maintaining  a  reputation 
for  external  morality  in  these  barbarous  times,  but  he  was  a  perfect  man.  The 
light  of  his  niety  was  not  dim,  but  bright  and  constant.  It  did  not  flicker 
b^ore  the  ruae  winds  of  sin  around  it.  The  grace  of  God  kept  it  bright  and 
constant  in  its  flame.  This  grace  was  sought  by  Noah.  Without  it  he  could 
not  have  retained  his  moral  rectitude  in  such  perilous  circumstances.  And  if 
we  search  the  annals  of  history  we  shall  find  that  the  darkest  ages  have  been 
illumined  by  the  lives  of  the  brightest  and  best  saints,  as  if  the  wickedness 
around  them  was  a  new  stimulus  to  devotion,  and  also  to  a  decided  testimony 
for  moral  purity.  How  often  has  a  noted  place  of  business,  where  the  worst 
characters  have  wrought  their  daily  toil,  been  favoured  with  one  lonely  pattern 
of  piety.  Piety  at  such  times  is  : — (1.)  A  contrast,  (2.)  A  rebuke.  (3.)  A 
testimony.     (4.)  A  duty. 

m.  That  good  men  living  in  degenerate  times  are  anxious  that  their  family 
connections  may  be  preserved  from  mora^  defilement.  Noah  begat  a  family  in 
those  degenerate  times.  The  sons  here  mentioned  were  not  the  offspring  of  a 
mix^  and  wicked  alliance.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  purity  of  the  domestic 
life  of  Noah  may  have  been  to  a  large  extent  his  safeguard  now.  A  pure  homo 
life  is  a  refuge  from  the  sin  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  the  tower  into  which  a 
man  may  run  and  be  safe.  And  thus  by  thoughtful  and  intelligent  con- 
siderations, by  devout  prayer,  and  by  parental  solicitations,  Noah  would 
endeavour  to  shield  his  family  from  the  dark  sins  of  the  age.  Tlus  is  a  parental 
dnty  bat  it  is  often  utterly  neglected,  and  not  unfrequently  frustrated  by 
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sorry  indiscretiou&  The  father  who  would  keep  a  son  from  the  world's 
aUurements  to  vice  must  be  wise  in  his  measures,  and  kind  in  the  application 
of  them.    In  this  task  coercion  means  failure. 

IV.  That  good  men  living  in  degenerate  times  receiye  the  communications 
of  heaven  in  reference  to  the  destiny  of  men.  ''  And  God  said  unto  Noah, 
the  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  Me  ;  for  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence 
through  them  ;  and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them  with  the  earth."  There  are 
times  when  God  has  need  to  speak  to  men.  By  whom  does  He  speak  ?  Not  by 
the  great  of  the  earth,  not  by  the  mighty ;  but  by  the  morally  pure.  Only  a 
pure  heart  can  vocalise  the  messages  of  God  to  humanity.  To  such  only  will  the 
commission  be  entrusted.  God  aid  not  give  the  tidings  of  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  violent  men,  to  the  men  of  renown,  but  to  Noah,  who  was  just  and 
perfect.  To  the  good  are  entrusted  the  purposes  of  heaven  in  reference  to  the 
future  of  men.  The  servants  of  God  know  tne  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass.  1.  This  is  a  dianity.  It  is  a  great  honour  for  any  man  to  be  selected 
as  God's  spokesman  to  tne  race,  especially  wajs  it  so  in  the  case  of  Noah.  He 
was  probably  despised  by  men,  but  God  made  him  the  teacher  of  those  who 
ridiculed  him.  A  Divine  honour  was  thus  put  upon  him  and  upon  his  name 
and  familv  for  ever.  2.  This  is  a  discipline.  Honour  which  comes  from  God 
is  generally  associated  with  discipline  often* painful  and  severe.  The  visions  are 
generally  followed  by  the  thorn  in  the  flesh.  Man  is  in  danger  of  pride,  hence 
exaltation  has  to  lie  blended  with  pain.  Noah  not  only  was  singled  out  to 
communicate  the  message  of  God  to  men,  but  he  also  had  to  build  an  ark  for 
his  own  safety  during  the  threatened  flood.  The  building  of  this  ark  would  be 
a  terrible  discipline  to  him.  Its  successful  accomplishment  would  make  him  a 
moral  hero.  He  would  have  to  endure  the  world's  scorn.  He  would  be  nearly 
alone  in  his  task. 

Lessons  :  1.  .^  The  good  man  is  worth  the  mention  and  commendation  of  God. 
2.  That  true  piety  can  sUrvive  the  darkest  a^es  and  live  through  the  most  arduous 
toils.  3.  Th^t  good  men  know  most  of  the  mind  of  God  in  reference  to  tJie 
world! s  future*  4.  That  good  men  will  not  be  included  in  the  destructions  which 
overtake  the  wicked. 


SUGGESflVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  9.     The  piety  of  Noah : — 

1.  It  was  characterized  by  justice. 

2.  It  was  characterized  by  moral  per- 
fection. 3.  It  was  characterized  by 
holy  communion  with  God. 

Grace  will  not  suffer  the  church  to 
cease,  but  continues  its  being  in  the 
accepted  ones  of  God. 

Grace  makes  a  record  of  the  state 
and  propagation  of  the  church  for  the 
use  of  future  ages. 

In  one  person  or  family  the  church 
may  be  visibly  preserved,  from  whence 
it  shall  grow  anew  in  after  times. 

Righteousness  by  faith  must  qualify 
the  church  of  God,  from  .the  first  to  the 
last  in  the  line  of  it. 

Evangelical  perfection  turns  hearts 
into  the  commandments  of  God,  and  is 
proper  to  the  church. 


In  the  worst  of  times  true  saints 
strive  to  be  the  most  perfect  toward 
God. 

The  Christian's  walk : — I.  Christ  the 
rule  of  it.  2.  Christ  the  company  of 
it.     3.  Christ  the  end  of  it. 

Verse  10.  Fruitfulness  in  body  is 
an  effect  of  grace,  to  continue  God's 
church. 

The  holiest  parent  cannot  bring  forth 
a  holy  seed ;  that  is  bom  of  grace. 

Little  and  small  may  be  tne  visible 
church ;  father,  sons,  and  wives,  but 
right. 

Grace  puts  the  last  before  the  first, 
and  the  younger  before  the  elder.  Shem 
is  before  Japnet. 

Verse  11.    Apostacy  from  God  and 
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ion  of  worship,  is  the  corruption 

;h  corruption  in  Gted's  face  is  high 
cation. 

>lent  injury  to  man  generally  ac- 
uiies  apostacy  from  Ood. 
Iness  of  such  iniquity  makes  the 
ripe  for  judgment. 
B  earth  is  corrupt  to-day : — 1.  In 
)mmerce.  2.  In  its  pleasures, 
its  literature.   4.  In  its  ambitions. 

rse  12.     (rod  must  see  and  mark 
ity  done  before  Him. 
1  layeth  open  all  the  corruption 
n  which  He  sees. 

n  is  a  self-corrupter ;  he  pollutes 
rn  way. 

e  habitation  of  man  is  an  aggra- 
1  of  his  sin  : — 1 .  The  earth  is 
iful.  2.  It  is  fruitful.  3.  It  is 
etic. 

i's  look  toward  the  world : — 
Tutinizing.  2.  Penetrating.  3. 
Ving.  4.  Astonishing.  5.  The 
le  of  doom. 

n*8  way  on  the  earth  : — 1.  Per- 
2.  Contrary  to  God's  law.  3. 
ary  to  human  enjoyment.  4. 
cterized  by  impurity.  5.  Attracts 
rath  of  (rod. 

-se  13.    God  talks  with  good  men. 


God  reveals  His  wrath  before  He 
executes  it. 

Thus  was  Noah  put  in  possession  of 
Gted's  thoughts  about  the  scene  around 
him.  The  effect  of  the  word  of  (}od 
was  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  all  £hat 
which  man's  eye  might  rest  upon  with 
complacency  and  pride.  He  human 
heart  might  swell  with  pride,  and  the 
bosom  heave  with  emotion,  as  the  ejQ 
ran  down  along  the  brilliant  ranks  of 
men  of  art,  men  of  skill,  men  of  mighty 
and  men  of  renown.  The  sound  of  the 
harp  and  the  organ  might  send  a  thrill 
through  the  whole  soul,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  ground  was  cultivated, 
and  man's  necessities  were  provided  for 
in  such  a  way  as  to  contradict  any 
thought  in  reference  to  approaching 
judgment.  But,  oh,  these  solemn  words, 
"  /  will  destroy*'  What  a  heavy  gloom 
they  would  necessarily  cast  over  the 
glittering  scene!  Could  not  man's 
genius  invent  some  way  of  escape? 
Could  not  the  "mighty  man  deliver 
himself  by  his  much  strength  ? "  Alas ! 
there  was  one  wsiy  of  escape,  but 


no 


it  was  revealed  to  faith,  not  to  sight — 
not  to  reason — not  to  imagination 
[C.H.M.] 

Divine  destniction : — 1.  Richly  de- 
served, 2.  Awfully  certain.  3.  Peni- 
tently averted.   4.  Generally  neglected. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH,— Verta  14—22. 

Divinely-Achieved  Safety  of  the  Good,  and  its  Connection  with 
the  lifb-glving  agencies  of  the  material  universe. 

That  Ood  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  method  whereby  to  achieve  the  safety 
)  Good.  "Make  thee  an  ark  of  Gopher  wood,"  verse  14.  1.  We  find 
he  good  are  often  in  eminent  peril  This  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
l  or  mistidLen.  It  is  not  in  the  economy  of  heaven  that  moral  goodness 
I  avert  from  men  aU  the  perils  of  daily  life  and  human  circumstances. 
ure  biography  is  an  exemplification  of  this  truth,  and  the  annals  of 
ed  and  Christian  nations  lend  a  similar  testimony.  Good  men  are  often 
iger  through  the  persecutions  of  their  ungodly  enemies.  Daniel.  The 
Hebrew  children.  Sometimes  royal  mandates  have  been  issued  for  the 
of  the  innocent  and  the  pure.  But  moral  goodness  is  brave  in  time 
iL  It  is  protected  in  imminent  suffering.  While  good  men  are  in  this 
,  peril  is  a  condition  of  their  life,  as  storm  is  a  condition  of  maritime  life 
J  great  ocean.  2.  We  find  that  the  good  are  often  in  peril  through  the 
^£nce  of  sin  in  the  world  around  them.  We  do  not  read  that  Noah  was 
t  to  severe  persecution,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was ;  but  his 
r  more  particularly  arose  firom  association  with  a  degenerate  community 
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at  the  time  of  its  threatened  destruction.  The  ancient  world  was  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  flood  ;  and  there  was  danger  lest  Noah  and  his  family  should  participate 
in  the  destruction.  It  does  sometimes  occur  in  the  economy  of  heaven  that  the 
good  and  evil  are  apparently  punished  together,  the  same  wave  lands  both  on 
eternal  and  unknown  shores.  But  it  is  only  in  appearance,  for  though  the  same 
event  happens  to  both,  the  moral  character  of  each  renders  it  diflferent  in 
significance  and  destiny.  To  the  wicked  it  is  a  penalty  of  woe,  which  will  be 
eternal ;  while  to  the  good  it  is  a  momentary  discipline  of  pain  relieved  by  the 
CTace  of  God,  and  which  will  soon  break  into  the  bright  and  unending  joy  of 
heaven.  Both  characters  go  into  the  chamber  of  peril  at  the  same  portal,  but 
they  are  immediately  accompanied  by  varied  companions,  and  they  awake  and 
emerge  to  widely  different  experiences  and  destinies.  And  thus  a  wicked  and 
degenerate  people  may  place  a  good  man  in  extreme  circumstances  of  danger. 
They  are  attractive  of  the  divine  anger  and  judgment.  3.  We  find  that  when 
it  is  the  purpose  of  God  to  save  the  good  from  peril,  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
means  whereby  to  do  so.  He  does  not  always  allow  the  good  man  to  be  des- 
troyed by  the  angry  waters  let  loose  upon  a  degenerate  world.  He  will  instruct 
him  as  to  the  best  method  of  safety,  yes,  even  to  the  building  of  an  ark,  in  wliich 
he  shall  outride  the  deluge.  And  thus  the  elements  which  shall  destroy  the 
wicked,  shall  bear  up  his  wondrous  craft  in  unthreatened  safety.  Such  are 
the  mysterious  purposes  of  God.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  means  to  achievo 
the  welfare  of  His  saints.  He  can  accomplish  it  by  a  direct  agency,  as  in  the 
case  of  Daniel,  when  heaven  stopped  the  mouth  of  the  lion  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
Jonah,  when  the  great  fish  was  made  to  preserve  the  prophet's  life  ;  or  He  can 
teach  men  how  to  achieve  their  safety  by  their  owa  natural  and  daily  effort. 
It  is  generally  the  divine  way  to  make  men  construct  the  ark  of  their  own  safety. 
Heaven  will  not  save  from  peril  an  improvident  or  thoughtless  man.  He  is  not 
worth  saving.  Heaven  saves  men  who  help  tliemselves.  As  a  rule  God  saves 
men  who  are  brave  and  industrious  enough  to  build  their  own  ark. 

II.  That  in  the  working  out  of  these  methods  for  the  safety  of  the  good, 
the  good  are  desired  to  render  their  most  effective  co-operation. — "  And  this 
is  the  fashion  wliich  thou  shalt  make  it  of,"  ver.  15.  God  arranges  the  plans 
for  the  safety  of  the  good,  and  the  Noah  to  be  saved  from  the  deluge  has  to 
work  them  out.  God  is  the  architect  of  the  ark,  and  Noah  is  the  builder. 
Heaven  teaches  men  the  method  of  their  own  safety.  Noah  was  instructed 
•audibly.  Men  are  now  instructed  by  spiritual  influences,  silent  but  distinct. 
God  quietly  places  in  the  mind  of  the  good  man  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
his  deliverance  must  be  wrought,  and  he  has  carefully  to  work  it  out  into 
conduct.  This  idea  becomes  the  inspiration  of  energetic  toil.  If  men  would 
be  saved  from  the  perils  of  life  they  must  work  out  the  Divine  idea  in  reference 
to  their  safety,  they  must  earnestly  co-operate  with  the  silent  influences  of  the 
Hgly  Spirit,  and  with  the  outworkings  of  Divine  Providence  in  daily  life,  and 
then  they  will  attain  the  truest  welfare  and  safety  of  which  man  is  capable,  a 
safety  environed  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  This  co-operation  : — 1.  It 
invoices  amitter  self  abandonment  to  the  Divine  teaching.  Noah  was  told  to 
build  an  ark.  This  to  him  would  seem  a  great  folly.  The  suggestion  would  be 
somewhat  repugnant  to  his  reason.  He  would  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
command,  nor  indeed  the  great  necessity  for  its  execution.  But  he  had  faith 
in  God,  and  this  was  the  animating  principle  of  his  conduct.  And  those  who 
wish  to  be  safe  amidst  the  future  perils  of  being  must  go  and  do  likewise. 
They  must  listen  to  the  Divine  teaching.  They  must  believe  God.  They  must 
rely  upon  His  word  without  hesitation.  They  must  give  themselves  up  to  the 
Divine  inspiration.  God  inspires  men  to  build  an  ark,  as  well  as  to  write  a 
book.  It  is  in  yielding  to  such  an  impulse,  and  in  acting  on  such  a  i)rinciple, 
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that  the  rude  carpenter  becomes  a  saintly  hero,  preserved  of  God  from  an 
otherwise  universal  danger.  2.  It  involves  sdf-sdcrifice.  Men  who  are  to  be 
saved  from  the  impending  dangers  of  the  world  are  not  exempt  from  hardiliip. 
The  ark  is  not  built  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  gently  floated  on  some 
fsLvourable  tide  to  the  door  of  Noah's  house,  so  that  he  and  his  family  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  take  possession  of  it  He  who  would  dwell  in  the  ark 
during  the  storm  must  build  it.  This  involves  much  anxiety.  All  other 
enterprise  has  to  be  suspended,  this  heaven-given  task  demands  an  undivided 
attention  and  energy.  The  cost  of  such  a  building  would  be  immense.  The 
undertaking  would  not  be  popular,  and  men  would  require  high  wages  for  their 
help.  Hence  we  can  imagme  that  it  would  necessitate  great  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  Noah  in  order  to  its  completion.  But  his  salvation  from  the  deluge 
was  ample  repayment  for  all  his  effort  and  self  denial.  So  men  who  would  be 
saved  from  the  world  s  impending  doom  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  all  for 
Christ,  and  when  the  waters  rage,  He  will  be  their  refuge.  3.  It  involves  muck 
ridicule.  The  man  who  builds  an  ark  against  the  coming  deluge  will  always 
be  ridiculed  by  those  who  have  no  insiglrt  into  the  moral  history  of  the  future. 
Some  men  are  too  wicked,  and  others  are  too  thoughtless  to  inquire  into  the 
significance  of  ftiture  events,  they  think  only  of  the  passion  of  the  passing 
moment  and  not  of  the  solemnities  of  the  eternal  ages.  These  will  not  under- 
stand the  earnest  labours  of  the  ^ood  to  avert  impending  dangers,  and  conse- 
quently will  often  regard  them  >vith  contempt.  Their  ridicule  will  soon  have 
to  cease  its  mockery  in  the  cry  for  help.  Hence  we  see  that  the  safety  of  the 
good  in  times  of  peril  and  retribution  requires  their  own  effort,  in  harmony 
with  Divine  plans,  and  that  it  shall  be  self-sacrificing  and  brave. 

UL  That  in  the  working  out  of  these  methods  for  the  safety  of  the  good, 
the  Diyine  Providence  connects  them  with  the  temporal  needs  of  the  future. 
"  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into 
the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee ;   they  shall  be  male  and  female." 
(verses  19 — ^22).     1.  Ike  perils  wkick  overtake  the  wicked  are  not  yet  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  order  of  the  universe.     The  deluge  which  was  predicted 
to  come  upon  those  ancient  sinners,  was  not  intended  to  terminate  the  afl'airs  of 
the  universe,  to  make  an  end  of  all  its  material  splendour,  or  to  permanently 
interrupt  the  usual  course  of  things.     The  race  was  to  be  drowned.     The  brute 
world  was  to  share  in  the  ruin.     Sut  the  earth  itself  was  to  survive  the  deluge. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its  re-population,  botii 
with  man  and  beast.    And  so  it  is  now,  the  sinner  is  destroyed  and  sent  to  his 
own  place,  but  the  material  world  survives  his  fall.     But  this  will  not  always  be 
80,  as  one  day  the  elements  will  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  will  pass  away  as  a 
shrivelled  parchment.     2.  7%^/^  the  existing  order  of  things  after  the  flood  must 
he  restored  hy  natural  and  ordiimru  methods.    The  old  world  empty  is  not  to 
be  re-ftimished  by  miracle,  or  by  tne  immediate  voice  of  God,  as  in  the  first 
instance.     It  is  to  be  replenished  by  the  ordinary  method  of  life,  which  is  by 
generation.     It  is  not  the  purpose  of  heaven  to  recover  the  devastation  occa- 
sioned by  sin  by  miraculous  agency.    Sin  makes  a  havoc  which  takes  long  ages 
to  repair.    It  will  soon  empty  a  large  world.    Piety  makes  the  desolate  world 
fruitniL     The  life-giving  agencies  of  the  future  are  given  by  God  into  the  care 
of  the  good  man,  their  continuance  is  connected  with  his  safety,  and  they  are  to 
go  forth  from  his  refuge  to  replace  the  devastation  occasioned  by  moral  eviL 
8.  Thus  we  see  that  the  safety  of  the  good  is  inseparably  joined  and  associated 
witk  the  continuance  and  welfare  of  the  universe  at  large.     The  good  are  not 
»ved  bom  the  perils  of  the  world  for  the  mere  preservation  of  their  own  lives, 
»ot  fijr  the  mere  purposes  of  religion,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  life-giving 
tgendeaof  the  world  at  large.    A  good  man  casts  his  mantle  of  protection 
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over  the  commercial,  social,  and  material  interests  of  the  universe.  The  lives 
of  the  good  are  linked  by  God  to  the  continued  welfare  of  humanity.  Lessoxs  : 
1.  Let  a  remembrance  of  GocFs  care  Jor  the  good  inspire  con\fort  within  the 
hearts  of  those  in  perilous  circumstances.  2.  Thai  good  men  should  be  thoughtful 
and  devout  in  their  co-operation  with  the  Spirit  and  Providence  of  God. 
S.  That  by  such  co-operation  men  enhance  the  temporal  interests  of  the  world. 


The  Abk,  a  Type  of  the  Schebie  of  Human  Salvation. 

I.  That  like  the  Ark,  the  scheme  of  Human  Salyation  was  wrought  out 
after  a  Divinely -giyen  plan  and  method.  ''  And  God  said  unto  Noah, 
make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ;  rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt 
pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch.  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou 
shalt  make  it  of."  (Ver.  13 — 15.)  1.  Like  the  Ark,  the  scheme  of  Salvation 
was  not  conceived  by  any  human  mind.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  any 
human  being  in  the  ancient  world  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  building  an 
ark  for  the  purpose  of  outriding  the  angry  waters  of  the  deluge.  It  could  not 
have  originatea  in  the  mind  of  Noah,  as  he  would  not  have  anticipated  the 
impending  doom  but  for  the  Divine  announcement.  And  as  for  the  men  of 
the  times,  they  were  totally  ignorant  of,  and  were  equally  unconcerned  about, 
the  threats  and  purposes  of  heaven.  But  even  when  the  world  became  conscious 
of  its  imperilled  future,  it  would  be  thoroughly  unable  to  devise  any  method  of 
safety.  It  would  be  altogether  impotent  in  the  sad  emergency.  And  in  this 
respect,  the  ancient  world  is  but  a  type  of  what  would  be  the  woful  condition 
of  fallen  and  sinful  humanity,  but  for  the  aid  of  heaven.  Man  knows  that  he 
is  a  sinner,  by  the  revelation  of  God.  He  has  broken  the  original  law  of  his 
being.  He  has  lost  his  primitive  innocence.  And,  through  the  operation  of 
many  causes,  he  has  become  altogether  degenerate.  His  mental  life  is  impure. 
His  social  relationships  are  unhallowed.  He  is  the  creature  of  violent  passion. 
How  then  can  he  conceive  any  method  of  salvation  from  the  judgment  to  which 
his  wickedness  has  rendered  him  liable  ?  Probably  he  has  no  disposition  to 
contemplate  the  future  of  his  being.  And  if  he  has,  and  is  anxious  to  know 
how  its  penalty  may  be  averted,  of  himself  he  will  be  unable  to  answer  his 
anxieties.  He  does  not  know  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  God.  He  is 
ignorant  of  the  complete  meaning  of  sin.  He  possesses  none  of  the  factors 
necessary  to  determme  the  probable  issues  of  the  present  condition  of  things, 
and  has  not  sufficient  insight  into  the  purposes  of  God,  or  energy,  to  plan  a 
method  of  safety  from  a  peril  so  astouncung.  Sin  destrovs  the  true  energies 
of  the  mind.  In  the  secular  sphere  of  life,  man  is  capable  of  sublime  invention  ; 
he  can  solve  the  most  difficult  problems,  and  conquer  the  most  dire  emergencies* 
His  genius  in  this  respect  is  at  the  basis  of  the  civilization  of  nations.  Its 
discoveries  are  of  vast  worth  to  humanity.  They  are  rich  in  mental  energy. 
They  embody  patient  labour.  They  are  helpful  in  commerce.  They  increase 
our  comfort.  They  enhance  our  national  prowess.  They  are  the  pride  of  our 
philosophy  and  learning.  They  augment  our  national  fame.  And  in  view  of 
these  thincs  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  inventive  genius  of  man.  But  when 
we  enter  the  moral  sphere  of  life,  when  we  leave  man  as  a  genius  and  a  scholar, 
and  approach  him  as  a  sinner,  we  find  him  utterly  destitute  of  any  idea  as  to 
what  will  constitute  his  future  safety  from  the  wrath  of  God.  He  who  can 
make  a  steam-engine  cannot  make  an  ark  ;  he  who  can  paint  a  picture  to  be 
the  admiration  of  the  ages,  cannot  outline  the  method  of  his  own  salvation  in 
the  coming  danger.  Yes !  man  is  better  able  to  solve  the  problems,  and  to  ascertain 
the  relations  of  the  material  universe  than  of  the  moral.  He  knows  more 
about  the  fires  of  earth,  and  how  to  escape  their  injury,  than  how  to  avert  the 
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lightninis  of  God  s  wrath.  He  has  creater  facilities  for  comprehending  and 
taming  the  destructive  forces  around  him  than  he  has  for  those  above  him. 
He  has  a  wider  knowledge  of  their  relations.  He  can  make  a  nearer  approach 
to  their  secrets.  He  has  previous  calculations  and  experiments  to  aid  his 
inqairies.  He  has  instruments  with  which  to  perform  his  operations.  Whereas 
in  reference  to  the  retributive  agencies  of  the  future,  man,  without  a  Divine 
revelation,  knows  not  their  relation  to  himself,  he  cannot  penetrate  their 
omteiy,  he  is  unable  to  ascertain  their  destiny ;  he  is  alone  in  the  investigation 
of  them,  no  previous  thinkers  can  yield  him  aid ;  he  has  no  method  whereby  to 
calculate  their  result,  and  certainly  cannot  avert  their  terrible  consequence. 
Man  cannot  ^pple  with  the  awful  problem  of  his  sin,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
future  penalties.  It  is  a  certain  fsu^t,  that  man  apart  from  God,  however  gifted, 
cannot  originate  the  idea  of  an  ark,  or  of  any  method  of  salvation  from  the 
OMisequences  of  his  guilt.  Here  he  is  in  an  eternal  perplexity.  How  pitiful  his 
condition.  For,  as  Noah  and  his  family  would  have  inevitably  perished  in  the 
deluge  had  not  God  told  them  how  to  accomplish  their  safety,  so,  had  not 
heaven  given  to  men  a  scheme  of  salvation,  they  must  have  endured  the 
consequences  of  their  degeneracy.  2.  Like  the  Ark,  the  scheme  of  ScUvation 
was  originated  by  God,and  was  the  outivorking  of  a  Divine  plan.  The  idea  of 
building  an  ark  was  implanted  in  the  mind  of  Noah  by  Go(L  And  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  wrought  out  was  communicated  to  him  in  varied  and 
complete  detail.  Thus  Noah  did  not  build  the  ark  after  his  own  imagination, 
nor  according  to  the  dictate  of  his  own  reason,  but  from  a  pattern  showed  him 
by  JehovaL  And  so  with  the  scheme  of  human  salvation.  As  we  have  seen, 
man  had  no  idea  as  to  how  to  avert  the  calamity  consequent  npon  his  sin. 
Bat  God,  by  His  written  word,  announced  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
world's  Saviour.  Thus  came  to  man  the  first  merciful  idea  of  salvation  from 
the  retribution  of  moral  evil.  Nor  was  the  sending  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the 
world  to  save  sinneis  the  outcome  of  a  mere  idea  in  the  Divine  mind,  but  of  a 
well-defined  plan.  And  we  can  trace  this  plan  all  through  the  ages;  first  in 
dim  outline,  and  then  in  sublime  completion.  The  promise  merges  into 
prophecy,  the  prophecy  into  history ;  and  the  seed  of  the  woman  is  seen  in  the 
incarnate  Christ.  Thus  the  scheme  of  salvation  was  not  an  accidental  thought 
in  the  mind  of  Jehovah.  It  was  a  pre-conceived  plan.  Hence  it  was  in 
beantiful  harmony  with-  all  the  worl^  of  God.  The  material  universe  was  in 
idea  before  it  was  spoken  into  permanent  form  ;  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were 
axcanged  in  thought  before  they  were  sent  on  their  light-dving  mission. 
Throughout  the  world  we  have  evidence  of  plan.  There  is  nothing  accidental 
n  it.  There  is  nothing  random  in  it.  Not  one  single  flower  is  out  of  place, 
even  though  it  bloom  upon  a  desert.  And  so  in  the  scheme  of  salvation,  there 
IB  evidence  of  design  throughout.  The  priest  at  the  sacrificial  altar,  and  every 
inddent  in  the  life  of  Clirist,  was  pre-arranged.  This  plan  is  the  outcome  of 
a  IXvine  intelligence.  It  displayed  a  heavenly  wisdom.  It  conveys  unfailing 
comfort  to  the  human  soul.  It  makes  men  feel  that  their  sidvation  was 
intentional,  and  enables  them  to  place  reliance  on  all  its  detail 

IL  Like  the  ark,  the  scheme  of  human  salvation  was  antecedently  very 
mdikely  and  improbable  for  the  purpose.  If  Noah,  or  any  other  individual  in 
the  ancient  world  had  been  informed  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  save 
them  from  the  deluge,  they  would  not  have  imagined  tnat  he  would  have 
•nployed  such  a  method.  They  would  not  have  conceived  that  he  would  have 
Mved  them  in  such  a  manner.  They  might  have  thought  that  He  would 
conceal  them  in  some  happy  nook  where  the  fury  of  the  angry  billows  should 
lot  reach ;  or  that  He  would  convey  them  to  some  distant  spot  hitherto 
inkiiown.  where  they  might  dwell  in  safety  till  the  storm  waa  8{^nt. '  ^m.^ 
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would  probably  have  been  the  imagining  of  the  human  mind.  But  as  for 
constructing  a  rude  ark  in  which  to  reside  during  the  storm,  such  an  idea 
would  have  been  the  last  to  have  gained  their  consent.  And  so,  in  reference 
to  the  scheme  of  human  salvation,  it  is  almost  the  last  that  man  would  have 
anticipated.  That  God  should  send  forth  His  own  son  into  the  world,  to  be 
incarnate,  to  die,  and  to  rise  again,  for  the  sins  of  man,  was  antecedently  the 
most  unlikely  method  of  securing  our  safety  that  could  have  been  selected.  So 
weak  is  the  human  mind  to  conceive  the  purposes  of  God.  1.  Some  of  the 
ancient  world  would  no  doubt  say  that  the  ark  was  wanting  in  artistic  beauty  ; 
and  have  not  men  said  the  same  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human  salvation^ 
Look  at  the  ark  finished  as  it  stands  up  yonder  the  pride  and  astonishment 
of  Noah,  its  proportions  unequal,  its  dimensions  extravagant,  and  its  materials 
altogether  void  of  beauty  as  of  polish.  It  was  the  building  of  a  rude  workman. 
And  as  such,  it  would  invite  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  people  of  the 
age.  And  men  have  denounced  the  scheme  of  salvation  as  utterly  destitute  of 
moral  loveliness.  They  point  to  its  varied  parts,  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
times,  the  bitter  sufferings,  and  painful  death  of  Christ,  and  ask  if  such  can  be 
accepted  as  a  plan  of  beauty.  But  such  men  are  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of 
beauty,  as  were  the  people  of  Noah's  day.  The  beauty  of  the  ark  was  not 
in  its  timbers,  but  in  its  merciful  design.  And  so  the  moral  loveliness  of  the 
scheme  of  man's  salvation,  was  not  so  much  in  the  historic  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  as  in  the  holy  and  divine  purpose  contemplated  therein. 
In  the  death  of  a  supposed  impostor,  there  was  humanly  speaking  nothing  to  be 
desired,  there  was  to  the  human  eye  no  pencilling  of  liglit  and  glory,  but  in 
the  pardon  it  secures,  in  the  moral  purity  it  renders  possible,  and  in  the 
heaven  it  provides,  there  is  a  wealtn  of  beauty  beyond  compare.  Thus 
like  the  ark,  the  cross  was  unsightly  to  the  outward  eye,  while  to  the  inner 
vision  of  the  believing  soul  it  was  bright  with  immortal  glories.  Only  the  few 
are  true  judges  of  the  morally  beautiful.  There  is  no  beauty  equal  to  tne  rose  of 
Sharon.  There  is  none  that  has  been  more  despised.  2.  Some  of  the  ancient 
world  would  no  doubt  say  that  the  Ark  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  its  purpose; 
and  Have  not  men  said  the  same  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human  Salvation  ? 
Many  people  who  came  to  view  the  Ark,  would  predict  its  utter  failure  in  the 
time  of  severe  trial,  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  angry  deluge.  They 
would  say  that  such  a  huge  mass  of  timber  would  not  float  upon  the  sweeping 
waters ;  that  Noah  would  not  be  able  to  control  its  movements,  or  direct  its 
course  ;  in  short  that  it  would  soon  expose  the  pious  man  to  the  flood  he  hoped 
to  escape.  But  they  were  false  and  ignorant  prophets,  who  knew  not  that  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  was  with  them  that  fear  him.  Men  have  uttered  the  same 
prediction  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human  salvation.  They  have  said  that 
it  would  not  answer  its  contemplated  purpose.  They  have  found  fault  with 
it  as  a  moral  structure.  They  say  that  it  nas  not  suflScient  regard  for  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  that  when  the  times  of  retribution  come  it  will  be 
a  wreck.  This  is  the  prediction  of  infidelity.  It  is  uttered  without  sufiicient 
warrant.  It  is  destined  to  disappointment.  No  storm  can  reach  the  soul  that 
has  taken  refuge  in  Christ.  He  is  competent  to  carry  it  to  the  eternal  haven 
of  peace.  He  has  shielded  thousands  from  the  retributions  of  Divine  anger. 
3.  Some  of  the  ancient  world  would  no  doubt  come  to  criticise  the  ark  ;  and  have 
not  men  done  the  same  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human  salvation  ?  This  is 
implied  in  what  we  have  already  stated ;  the  artist  would  criticise  its  beauty  ; 
the  mechanic  of  the  day  would  inspect  its  stnicture  and  material ;  the  scientists 
of  the  age  would  regard  it  in  relation  to  the  elements ;  and  the  philosopher 
would  view  it  as  the  outcome  of  frenzy.  And  no  doubt  each  would  view  it 
from  his  own  peculiar  standpoint :  and  many  would  imagine  that  they  could 
have  Built  a  better  thing  themselves  if  there  were  any  need  for  it.  And  is 
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not  all  this  typical  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  criticism  which  has  attacked  the 
scheme  of  human  salvation  ?  The  man  of  intellectual  predilictions  has  criticised 
and  even  written  books  in  reference  to  it.  He  cannot  understand  it,  and  is  it 
any  wonder  ?  Could  any  person  understand  the  ark  of  Noah  without  fjoing 
inside  it  ?  Nor  can  men,  however  philosophical  they  may  be,  comprehend  the 
scheme  of  man's  salvation  unless  they  have  practical  and  personal  experience  of 
it.  This  is  the  only  remedy  for  a  hostile  criticism  of  the  cross.  Noah  did  not 
criticise  the  ark  ;  he  was  saved  by  it.  Men  of  emotional  and  fearful  natures 
have  approached  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  anxiously  inquired  as  to  its  worth. 
They  are  timid.  They  fear  it  will  fail  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.  And  many 
imagine  that  they  can  save  themselves  from  the  impending  doom  without  it. 
They  are  mistaken.  Many  never  criticise  the  ark  Thev  are  tliouglitless. 
They  neglect  it  altogether.  A  sceptical  and  merely  critical  spirit  is  the  worst 
which  a  man  can  bring  to  the  sacred  inspection  of  the  scheme  of  salvation. 

HL  That  as  the  ark  had  a  window,  so  the  scheme  of  human  salvation  is 
illumined  by  the  light  of  God.  The  ark  was  not  in  total  darkness,  but  was 
illumined  by  a  window,  the  plan  of  which  was  Divinely  given.  The  light  thus 
brought  into  the  ark  would  be  very  necessary  to  inaustry,  comfort,  and  life. 
Otherwise  all  within  would  have  been  in  much  the  same  sad  condition  as  the 
multitudes  without.  In  £^t  it  would  have  been  no  refuge  to  Noah  and  his 
family.  1.  The  scheme  of  human  salvation  is  illumined  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
As  the  rays  of  the  natural  light  streamed  in  through  the  winoow  of  the  ark,  and 
discovered  all  its  compartments  to  Noah  :  so  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit  of 
God  shines  into  the  wondrous  scheme  of  man's  redemption.  This  light  discloses 
the  meaning  of  salvation,  the  great  and  universal  need  of  it,  and  abo  the  awful 
retribution  which  it  averts.  Thus  men  can  only  see  all  the  inner  departments 
of  the  great  seheme  of  salvation  when  they  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Ifoly  Spirit 
of  Grod.  Then  they  see  its  construction,  they  perceive  its  intention,  and  can 
admire  the  great  wisdom  displayed  in  its  every  department.  The  folly  of  man  is 
that  he  tries  to  see  the  scheme  of  salvation  by  the  aid  of  a  light  which  he 
himself  possesses.  He  seeks  not  the  light  from  on  high.  What  would  have 
been  the  folly  and  danger  of  Noah  had  he  rejected  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
substituted  a  tinder  and  flint  of  his  own  for  it  ?  He  would  not  have  seen  the 
ark  to  perfection,  he  would  not  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  in  fact  half  his 
time  he  would  have  been  in  darkness.  Yet  this  is  the  course  men  are  con- 
stantly pursuing  in  reference  to  the  schen^e  of  human  salvation.  They  use  their 
own  feeole  lights  in  the  investigation  of  it,  in  preference  to  the  eternal  light 
of  God,  and  is  it  anv  wonder  that  they  get  imperfect  conceptions  of  it  ?  If  a 
man  would  see  (}od  s  truth,  he  must  use  the  ligtit  which  comes  in  at  the  God- 
^ven  window.  That  light  is  the  purest  and  the  best.  The  light  of  mere  intellect 
IS  feeble  compared  with  it.  Thus  by  walking  in  the  light  of  God  shall  we  see 
in  the  scheme  of  salvation  its  moral  beauty,  its  fitness  for  the  end  contemplated, 
and  its  exhibition  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  heaven.  2.  This  illumination  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation  is  the  abiding  comfort  and  joy  of  man.  There  are  and  ever 
will  be  mysteries  in  the  scheme  of  human  salvation  which  no  created  intelligence 
will  be  able  to  fathom,  or  comprehend.  There  were  compartments  in  the  ark 
where  the  light  was  almost  darKness,  and  where  the  eye  of  man  would  be  almost 
useless.  But  into  these  there  is  Uttle  need  that  Noah  should  go.  All  the 
broad  places  of  the  ark  are  well  lighted.  So  the  plan  of  redemption  is  illumined 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  its  departments  where  human  intelligence  is  req[uired 
to  toil.  All  is  revealed  that  it  is  necessary  for  man  to  know.  And  this  is  the 
comfort  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  human  soul.  We  ought 
indeed  to  be  grateful  that  the  great  centre  truth  of  doctrine  is  thus  so  well 
illumined  by  the  good  Spirit  of  God. 
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IV.  Xhat  as  the  ark  had  a  door,  so  into  the  scheme  of  human  salvation 
there  is  bnt  one^method  of  entranoe.  1.  Thctt  like  the  ari  the  scheme  qfsahatimi 
has  an  entrcmce.  The  ark  was  not  built  without  a  door,  if  it  had  been  it  would 
have  been  useless,  Noah  could  not  have  entered.  Neither  was  the  scheme  of 
salyation  completed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  then  left  without  the  possibility  of 
human  entrance.  This  would  have  been  a  mockery  of  human  hope.  Christ  is 
the  way  to  eternal  safety.  2.  That  like  the  ark,  the  spheme  qf  salvation  has 
but  one  entrance.  There  was  only  one  door  in  the  ark,  and  that  was  at  the  side. 
Noah  was  conmmnded  to  make  it.  And  so  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  human 
salvation,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  entrance,  and  that  is  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
no  man  can  come  unto  the  Father  but  by  Him.  And  this  one  way  is  sufficient 
to  admit  all  comers.  None  have  to  wait  for  admission  because  the  door  is 
crowded,  and  will  not  admit  the  multitudes  who  are  anxious  to  get  in.  If  the 
door  is  solitary,  it  is  wide,  and  easily  accessible.  Men  may  attempt  to  make 
new  doors  into  the  ark  of  salvation,  but  they  cannot.  They  can  only  enter  by  the 
appointed  one.  There  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  we  can 
be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus. 

v.  That  like  the  ark.  the  scheme  of  human  salvation  is  efficient  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  designed  purpose.  The  ark  was  efficient  to  the  salvation 
of  Noah  and  his  family  from  the  terrible  deluge  ;  and  so  the  scheme  of  salvation 
wrought  out  by  Jesus  Christ  is.  and  will  be,  efficient  to  the  redemption  of  men 
from  the  guilt  and  retribution  of  sin  into  the  eternal  joy  of  heaven.  And  as 
Noah  was  landed  almost  upon  a  new  world,  so  the  redeemed  sinner  shall  enter 
upon  the  possession  of  the  sinless  world,  not  made  desolate  by  a  flood,  but 
enriched  with  all  the  ftilness  and  glory  of  God. 

VI.  That  like  the  ark,  the  scheme  of  human  salvation  is  neglected  by  the 
vast  multitude.  The  myriads  of  the  old  world  perished  in  the  an^y  deluge ;  the 
exploit  and  glory  of  the  age,  all  perished  in  this  watery  ^ave.  Only  Noah  and 
his  family  were  saved.  The  men  of  the  age  were  without  excuse  in  their 
destruction.  They  had  been  warned  of  the  penalty  of  their  sin.  The  f^ts  of 
the  case  were  made  known  to  them  by  Noah.  They  paid  him  no  heed. 
And  so  it  is  to-day.  The  sins  of  men  are  waiting  the  retributions  of  God.  The 
judgment  is  in  tne  future.  The  ministers  of  Christ  proclaim  it  near.  The 
world  apparently  believes  them  not,  but  continues  in  its  degenerate  course  of 
life.  Its  passion  will. only  be  subdued  by  the  woe  of  the  actual  calamity. 
Then  it  will  see  its  folly,  when  too  late !  lissoNS  : — 1.  That  a  Divine  method 
qf  salvation  is  provided  for  the  human  race  from  the  future  retributio7is  of  the 
universe.  2.  That  this  salvation  is  equal  to  all  the  need  of  the  case.  3.  That 
men  who  neglect  or  despise  it  are  sure  to  perish.  4  The  holy  wisdom  of  entering 
the  ark  at  once. 


SUGGESTIVE   COMMENTS  ON   THE    VERSES. 

The  PREAOHiNa  or  the  Ark. 


Verse  14.  The  ark  stands  ont  in  the  dim 
scene  of  the  remote  past,  an  object  of  the 
deepest  interest.  As  we  gaze  on  its  huge 
bulk,  now  floating  on  the  dark  waters,  then 
resting  in  majestic  repose  on  the  heights  of 
Ararat  in  the  sunshine  of  the  renovated 
world,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  replete  with  in- 
struction. It  is  at  once  a  memorial  of  Divine 
goodness  and  a  tutimony  to  the  strength  of 
human  faith.  It  appears  both  as  a  symbol  of 
IXvine   mercy,  and  as  a  beaeon  of   Divine 
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wrath.      Let  us  review  it  in  these  various 


I.  A  memorial  of  Divine  ffoodness.  1. 
It  reminds  us  of  Hit  taints.  Amongst  the 
thousands  of  the  world,  Noah  stood  alone, 
firm  in  faith,  dauntless  in  courage ;  God  does 
not  forget  him ;  the  innocent  shall  not  suffer 
with  the  guilty.  "God  waited  .  .  .  while 
the  ark  was  a  preparing.**  1  Pet.  iii.  20.  It 
reminds  us  of  His  regard  for  the  families  of  His. 
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iainii.  It  m»y  be  some  of  the  memben  of 
Nofth's  family  did  not  partidpstein  their  fathered 
^th,  yet  aU  were  saved.  It  is  a  universal 
fact  that  God  specially  blesses  the  children  of 
Wm  servants.  They  may  not  be  among  the 
Hkved  at  last,  bat  they  have  enjoyed  more 
privileges,  heard  more  warnings,  received  more 
entreaties  than  others. 

8.  li  rtmunda  ut  <if  Qadtt  goodnets  to  the 
world. 

All  are  invited  to  enter  the  ark.  None  who 
•ov^t  admission  would  be  refused. 

H.  A  tastixnony  to  Koah'a  fidth.  Heb. 
xL  7.  1.  It  yfoa  om  aeeount  of  Noah*$  faUh 
tkt  Qfh  wof  deviied,  2.  Faith  buill  and  fur- 
niiked  U.  3.  Bjf  /hith  Noah  entered.  4. 
FaUh  sustained  him  there. 

Zn.  A  symbdl  of  the  SaTloar.  1.  The 
ark  «ecu  a  re^Uge.  "  Thou  art  my  hiding  place." 
Pinfan  zxvd.  7.  2.  The  ark  was  a  home. 
"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  home  in  all  genera* 
tioiw.'*  Psalm  xc.  1.  Z.  The  ark  was  a 
tes^de.  There  Noah  and  his  fanuly  wor- 
shipped. We  must  be  in  Christ  if  we  would 
be  acceptable  worshippers.  John,  the  divine, 
speaks  of  the  Lord  after  this  fashion,  "The 
Lord  Giod  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it"    Bev.  xxi  22.. 

4.  The  ark  was  a  conveyance.  So  to  speak. 
It  bore  Noah  from  the  old  to  the  new  world ; 
from  the  valley  of  his  labours  and  sorrows  to 
the  mountain  of  rest  and  plenty.  "  I  am  the 
wi^,"  said  Jesus. 

XT.  A  beftoon  fbr  the  aixmer.  The  ark 
vams  sinners  of  their  danger.  It  points  out 
the  awful  nature  of  unbelief,  of  voluptuous- 
ness, of  pride.  It  warns  us  that,  though  hand 
join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  un- 
pQnished.'*  That  numbers  cannot  diield  us 
mxn  divine  wrath.  The  crime  of  the  ante- 
diluvians was  none  the  less  terrible,  because 
QniversaUy  fashionable  I  1.  The  ark  pro- 
elaiwu  the  wQ/ulness  of  sinners.  Who  built  it  ? 
Were  not  many  of  its  buOders  destroyed  ?  We 
nay  be  the  means  of  insuring  safety  for 
others,  and  be  ourselves  lost.  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
1.  The  ark  warns  us  of  the  power  of  sin.  How 
long  was  it  building  ?  Month  after  month  it 
was  surveyed  by  hundreds,  still  they  continued 
in  SIB.  Beware  of  the  deceitfulnees  of  sin. 
AppL  Listen  to  the  strange  and  varied  story 
this  silent  ark  so  eloquently  tells.  Hear  its  at- 
testation of  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of 
God ;  hear,  too,  its  awful  revelation  of  His 
power  to  punish  and  destroy. — [Stem*  and 
TWms.] 

In  pouring  out  indignation  on  the 
wicked  worlds  Qo^  provideth  for  his 
saints. 

Ghxl  alone  knoweth  how  to  deliver 
theinst  firom  destruction  to  come. 

Uowever,  Grod  alone  saveth,  yet  it 
is  by  means. 

Men  must  use  Qod's  means  in  order 


to  salvation  according  to  his  prescript. 

In  God's  command  of  using  means, 
there  is  implied  a  promise.  As  to  make 
the  ark. 

Means  of  salvation  to  sight  are  but 
mean  and  despicable,  a  little  timber 
and  pitch. 

Verse  15,  16.  All  church-work  for 
salvation  must  have  its  line  and  mea- 
sure from  God. 

Sufficient  dimensions  doth  God  give 
to  the  means  of  salvation  for  his  peo- 
ple. 

Light  must  be  in  the  means  or 
instrument  of  man's  salvation. 

A  due  proportion  of  place  is  desired 
by  God  for  ful  creatures  admitted  into 
the  church  ark  for  salvation. 

Verse  17.  It  was  an  appalling  an- 
nouncement ;  how  solemn  and  how 
stem ;  "  I,  even  I," — the  repetition 
has  in  it  an  awful  emphasis  and  force 
— "  I,  even  I."  It  is  the  Lord  who 
speaks,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  now 
coming  forth  in  wrath  as  the  Des- 
troyer.—/Z>r.  Candlishk 

It  is  an  assurance  tnat  He  will  ex- 
ecute His  decree,  not  merely  on  account 
of  what  He  has  said  to  His  creatures, 
but  also  on  account  of  what  He  is  in 
Himself — ^Uiat  His  very  nature  requires 
the  thing  to  be  done.— (Dr.  Candlish). 

God,  even  God  himself,  will  testify 
against  the  unbelief  of  the  wicked,  and 
mH  encourage  faith  in  His  own. 

God  not  only  threatens,  but  executes 
vengeance  on  the  wicked. 

lUure  and  unheard  of  judgments  hath 
Qod  in  store  for  unbelievers. 

All  creatures  are  at  God's  commands 
to  work  His  vengeance. 

Vengeance  spreads  in  the  earth,  as 
far  as  wickedness. 

Corruption  of  sin  in  man  brings 
destruction  upon  the  life  of  all  flesh 
that  serves  him. 

God  has  His  time  to  rid  sinners 
from  under  heaven. 

Universal  sin  brings  universal  death. 

Abused    mercy    turns    into    fury 

A  cusmal  doom :  and  God  is  now 
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absolute  in  His  threatening,  because 
He  will  be  resolute  in  His  execution 
[Trappl 


for  a  season,  till  the  time  of  separation. 
[Trapp,] 


Verse  18.  Special  grace  exempts 
from  general  desolation. 

God's  covenant  only  conveys  His 
grace  for  salvation. 

God  makes  His  covenant  to  special 
persons. 

God  makes  His  covenant  of  grace 
stable  to  His  covenanted  ones. 

The  covenant  of  grace  carries  a  com- 
mon salvation  in  it. 

The  whole  family  sometimes  fares 
the  better  for  a  gracious  saint. 

Wicked  men  may  have  the  mercies 
of  God's  covenant,  and  never  yet  be 
in  it. 

Salvation: — 1.  Given  to  man.  2. 
Extended  to  brutes.  3.  Not  by 
chance. 

The  covenant  with  Noah.  Here  is 
the  first  appearance  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man  on  the  face  of 
Scripture.  A  covenant  is  a  solemn 
compact,  tacit  or  express,  between  two 
parties,  in  which  each  is  bound  to 
perform  his  part.  Hence  a  covenant 
implies  the  moral  faculty ;  and  where- 
ever  the  moral  faculty  exists,  there 
must  needs  be  a  covenant.  Conse- 
quently, between  God  and  man  there 
was  01  necessity  a  covenant  from  the 
very  beginning,  though  the  name  do 
not  appear.  At  first  it  was  a  covenant 
of  works,  in  regard  to  man ;  but  now 
that  works  have  failed,  it  can  only  be 
a  covenant  of  grace  to  the  penitent 
sinner.  Mj/  cave7iant.  The  word  my 
points  to  its  original  establishment  with 
Adam.  My  primeval  covenant,  which 
I  am  resolved  not  to  abandon.  Will 
I  establish.  Though  Adam  has  failed, 
yet  will  I  find  means  of  maintaining 
my  covenant  of  life  with  the  seed  of 
the  woman.  With  thee.  Though  all 
flesh  be  to  perish  through  breach  of 
my  covenant,  yet  will  I  uphold  it  with 
thee.     [Dr,  Murphy.  "^ 

Thou  and  thy  sons.  Yet  Ham  soon 
after  degenerated :  for  the  present  he 
concealed  his  wickedness  from  men ; 
from  God  he  could  not.  He  bears 
with  hypocrites  in  his  visible  church 
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Verses  19,  20.  Providence  determi- 
neth  to  continue  the  world  by  propa- 
gation with  male  and  female. 

The  highest  providence  useth  man's 
care  in  saving  creatures. 

An  instinct  doth  God  give  to  crea- 
tures whom  He  will  save,  to  come  to 
the  means  of  their  salvation. 

Life  of  all  kinds  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  the  work  of  God  and  issue  of  his 
counsels. 

If  more  questions  be  asked  as  to 
how  untamed  and  savage  animals  could 
be  got  to  live  harmoniously  and  quietly 
together,  let  one  consideration  be  re- 
membered. The  same  Lord  who  will 
hereafter  make  the  wolf  dwell  with  the 
lamb  and  the  leopard  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  when  the  earth  shall  be  as 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
it  then  was  full  of  the  waters  covering 
the  sea — that  same  Lord  who  designed 
the  ark  floating  on  the  flood  to  be  the 
very  type  and  emblem  of  that  holy 
'  mountam  of  his,  in  all  which  they 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy — He  could 
with  equal  ease  both  move  the  crea- 
tures to  enter  in  at  Noah's  command^ 
and  constrain  them  for  a  brief  season 
to  resume  the  peaceful  nature  which 
they  had  in  Paradise,  before  this  crea- 
tion began  to  groan  for  the  sin  of 
man — the  nature  which — are  they  not 
to  have  again  when  creation  is  de- 
livered and  Paradise  restored.  (Isaiah 
xi.  6-79  ;  Rom.  viii.  19—22.  [Dr. 
Candlish.'l 

Verses  21,  22.  Life  God  maintains 
by  food  convenient,  and  therefore  com- 
mands providence  to  men  to  get  meat 
for  themselves  and  beasts. 

True  faith  in  God  giveth  obedience 
to  him. 

God's  command  alone  is  the  rule  of 
faith's  obedience.     • 

Faith  giveth  full  and  thorough  re- 
turns to  all  that  God  enjoineth. 

God  could  have  kept  them  alive 
without  either  food  or  ark.  But  He 
will  have  us  serve  His  providence,  in 
use  of  lawful  means ;  and  so  to  trust 
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Him,  as  that  we  do  not  tempt  Him. 
[Trapp,] 

Noah's  Obedience. 

The  deluge  the  greatest  demoiistration  of 
God's  hatred  of  sin,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cross.  One  fayoured  servant  was  exempted 
from  the  retribution — ^Noah. 

I.  The  obedience  rendered  by  trim^  ji  |g 
not  easy  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this.  The 
cireumstance$  in  which  he  teas  placed.  He  was 
appointed  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  had 
to  predict  the  deluge.  Thus  for  120  years ; 
wi^out  sign  of  its  approach.  The  delay  woidd 
be  almost  fatal  to  the  message.  The  meant  he 
wu  directed  to  ute  for  the  preservation  of  Ood'i 
chosen  remnant.  The  ark.  Expense  and  labour 
of  it.  Ridicule ;  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Bis  perseverance  in  the  use  of  these  means  tiU  he 
had  completed  the  work  assigned  him.  Nothing 
could  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  work  till 
it  was  perfected  in  every  part  This  obedience 
was  of  the  most  exalted  character.  It  shows 
how  firmly  he  believed  the  Divine  testimony, 
how  he  stood  in  awe  of  God,  and  how  deter- 
mined he  was  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of 
safety  offered.    In  accordance  with  this  is 

H.  The  obedience  required  of  ne.  l.  The 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  is  similar.  God 
has  declared  that  He  will  call  the  world  to 
judgment.  We  see  no  preparation  for  it. 
Multitudes  laugh  at  it.  The  wrath  of  God 
will  fall  on  them.  2.  The  means  provided  /or 
our  escape  are  similar.  God  has  provided  an 
ark  for  us — His  own  Son — ^into  which  all  who 
believe  shall  enter;  but  which  will  be  closed 
against  an  unbelieving  world.  Many  think 
this  absurd.  They  prefer  the  ark  of  their  own 
good  works.  8.  The  distinction  that  will  he 
ma<U  between  the  believing  and  unbelieving  world 
win  be  similar.  Jjetan  from  the  whole  : — 1. 
The  ofice  of  faith.  Not  to  arsue,  but  to  be- 
lieve God.  We  are  not  to  ask  now  we  can  be 
punished  in  hell,  or  how  faith  in  Christ  can 


save  us.  We  are  to  credit  the  Divine  testi- 
mony. 2.  The  necessity  of  fear.  If  we  believe 
Grod's  threats  against  sinners,  how  can  we  but 
fear  ?  3.  The  ben^t  of  obedience.  Noah  above 
the  waves  in  perfect  safety  [Simeon* s  Appendix]. 

The  ark  a  type  of  the  church  : — 

1.  As  Noah  built  the  ark,  so  Christ,  by 
prophets,  apostles,  etc., built  the  church. 

2.  As  the  ark  is  made  of  the  most 
durable  wood,  so  the  church  eudureth 
constantly  against  all  adversaries.  3. 
As  pitch  was  used  about  the  ark  to  join 
the  parts  together,  so  by  ardent  love 
the  members  of  the  church  are  united. 

4.  As  the  ark  was  pitched  inside  and 
out,  so  the  faithful  have  not  only  good 
works  externally,  but  holiness  within. 

5.  As  the  ark  was  more  long  than  broad, 
and  more  broad  than  high,  so  the  church 
is  of  greater  extent  in  its  faith,  which 
is  longitude,  than  in  its  charity,  which 
is  latitude,  and  yet  in  its  love  of  greater 
extent  than  in  its  heavenly  contempla- 
tion, which  is  altitude.  6.  As  the  ark 
was  distinguished  by  rooms  and  stories, 
some  higher  and  some  less,  so  in  the 
church  there  is  great  diversity  of  mem- 
bers, attainments,  and  social  standing. 
7.  Like  the  ark,  there  is  but  one  door 
into  the  church ;  and  truth  is  the  only 
light  of  the  church.  8.  All  sorts  of 
creatures  came  into  the  ark,  both  clean 
and  unclean,  so  all  sorts,  both  good  and 
bad,  are  in  the  church.  9.  As  the 
clean  creatures  came  in  by  sevens,  so 
the  godly  in  the  church  are  united  to- 
gether in  greater  numbers.  10.  As  in 
the  ark  there  was  food  for  all  kinds  of 
creatures,  so  in  the  church  there  is  a 
variety  of  food  for  the  soul. 
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Kond  Declension  !  Yer.  1.  As  there  is 
a  law  of  continuity,  whereby  in  ascending  we 
can  only  mount  step  by  step;  so  they  who 
descend  must  sink  with  an  ever-increasing 
v^ocity.  No  propagation  is  more  rapid  than 
that  of  evil;  no  growth  more  certain.  He 
who  is  in  for  a  penny,  if  he  does  not  resolutely 
fly,  will  find  that  he  is  in  for  a  pound  The 
longer  the  avalanche  rolls  down  the  glacier 
sl(^«s,  tiie  swifter  becomes  its  speed.  A  little 
group  of  Alpine  traveUen  saw  a  flower  bloom- 


ing on  the  slope  of  the  cliff  on  which  they 
stood  surveying  the  prospect  below.  Each 
started  to  secure  the  prize ;  but  as  they 
hastened  down,  the  force  of  their  momentum 
increased  with  each  step  of  the  descent — they 
were  borne  on  the  smooth  icy  surface  swiftly 
past  the  object  of  pursuit — and  were  precipi- 
tated into  a  yawning  crevasse.  Such  is  tjie 
declension  of  the  soul,  until  it  passes 

''  Down  into  the  eternal  dark  ; 
Yet  not  for  rest,  nor  sleep." — Bonar. 
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fiUn-FzoneneM!  Ver.  1.  The  most  lovely 
infant  that  is  ushered  into  being  has  within  it 
by  nature  the  germs  of  those  dements  which 
feed  the  flames  of  hell,  and  leaven  its  forlorn 
inmates  with  their  direst  miseiy.  It  has  in  its 
own  heart — to  borrow  the  language  of  Canning 
— ^the  embryo  of  that  Upas-tree,  which  distils 
upon  humanity  on  earth  and  on  humanity  in 
hell  its  death-drops  ;  and  so  living  are  the 
seeds — so  congenial  is  the  soil  that,  unless  over- 
borne by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
f^liances  of  the  Gospel,  they  wOl  inevitably 
spnng  up  and  flourish 

"  Till  the  whole  soul  it  comprehends. 
And  all  its  powers  overclouds 
With  condemnation's  thunder-shrouds." 

— Oriental, 

Bvil  Aflsooiatioiil  Ver.  2.  The  sons  of 
Grod  could  not  associate  with  the  godless  world 
wittout  suffering  morally.  Sophronius,  a  wise 
teacher,  would  not  suffer  even  his  grown  up 
sons  and  daughters  to  associate  with  those 
whose  conduct  was  not  pure  and  upright.  EUs 
daughter  remarked  that  he  must  think  them 
very  childish  to  imagine  that  tiiey  would  yield 
to  evil  when  with  such  companions.  The  wise 
parent  took  a  dead  coal  from  the  hearth,  and 
placed  it  in  his  daughter's  hand,  saying  :  **  Do 
not  fear,  it  will  not  bum  you."  Yet,  though 
it  did  not  scorch,  it  smirched — not  only  hands, 
but  dress.  When  Eulalia  vexatiously  expressed 
her  objection  to  such  dose  contact  with  coal, 
her  fatiier  quietly  remarked  that  evil  company 
was  like  coal ;  it  might  not  bum,  but  it  would 
blacken.  The  company  of  the  vicious  daughters 
of  the  ungodly  soils  the  purity  of  the  "  children 
of  God  "  :— 

"  A  thousand  evil  thoughts  intrude 
Tumultuous  in  the  breast.** — Nevaton. 

Conviction!  Ver  3.  In  times,  says  Amot, 
when  vile  men  held  the  high  places  of  the  land, 
a  roll  of  drums  was  employed  to  drown  the 
martyr's  voice,  lest  the  testimony  of  truth  from 
the  scaffold  should  reach  the  ears  of  the  people. 
So  do  men  deal  with  their  own  consciences  and 
seek  to  put  to  silence  the  truth-telling  voice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  But  My  Spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man.  Thus  obstinately  re- 
sisted. He  will  withdraw,  for 

"  Though  the  Holy  Spirit  deigns  to  dwell 
In  earthly  domes,  'tis  not  those  defiled 
With  pride— with  fraud — ^with  rapine,  or  with 
lust.*' — Jenncr. 

Omniscience  I  Ver  5.  The  thoughts  that 
issue  from  the  home  of  the  human  heart — ^bold 
like  robbers  in  the  dark— overleap  the  fences 
of  holiness,  suck  at  will  every  flower  they 
reckon  sweet,  and  return  to  deposit  their 
gatherings  in  the  owner's  cup.  But  as  a  spec- 
tator watches  the  movements  of  a  hive  of  bees, 
so  the  eye  of  the  Lord  sees  all.  Thought 
chases  thought  with  lightning  rapidity;  still 
His  eye  sees  all — sees  that  each  is  only  evil 
without  mitigation — ^that  every  germ  of  idea, 
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every  incipient  embryo  of  conception,  every 
inclination  is  only  eviL 

"Almighty  Grod  I  Thy  piercing  eye 
Stiikes  through  the  shades  of  night ; 
And  our  most  secret  actions  lie 
All  open  to  Thy  sight"— PTatta. 

Bona  of  God !  Ver.  2.  Some  were  bom 
again — and  thus  a  new  creation  made  them 
sons  of  Grod.  The  Holy  Spirit — descending  on 
the  wings  of  love,  and  moving  in  the  almighti- 
ness  of  His  strength — ^implanted  new  being  in 
the  heirs  of  life.  Death  can  never  generate 
life — skeletons  cannot  arise — dry  leaves  cannot 
bloom — extinct  ashes  cannot  brighten  into 
flame ;  only  Omnipotence  can  turn  the  serfs  of 
sin  into  the  sons  of  GUkL 
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Spirit  of  purity  and  grace, 

Our  weakness  see ; 
O  make  our  hearts  Thy  dwelling-place. 

And  worthier  Thee." — Avhtr, 


Holy  Sx>iTitI  Ver.  S.  We  sometimes  see 
in  ancient  mansions  that  portion  once  devoted 
to  divine  service  laid  in  ruins,  while  that  which 
was  designed  for  the  good  cheer  of  men  is 
whole  and  in  complete  repair.  The  soul  is  in 
a  state  of  miserable  decay  and  dilapidation, 
but  the  hall  of  entertainment — t.e.,  the  body — 
is  sound  and  furnished  welL  The  principles 
and  affections  that  belong  to  the  lowest  range 
and  sphere  of  our  being  remain  ;  but  the  spirit 
which  alone  can  conseCTate  and  sanctify  them 
is  gone.  Here  it  is  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
steps  in  to  strive  with  man — to  awaken  him  to 
a  sense  of  self-ruin — to  arouse  in  him  the  de- 
sire for  self -restoration — and  to  accomplish 
that  miraculous  restitution  of  all  good  things 
in  the  moral  ruin  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
human  souL 

"The  Spirit  of  God 
From  heaven  descending,  dwells  in  domes  of 

clay; 
In  mode  far  passing  human  thought,  He  guides. 
Impels,  instracts.** — Hay, 

ObdnraoyI  Ver.  8.  Had  the  antediluvians 
no  outward  warning?  They  had  Noah,  the 
preacher  of  righteousness.  Had  they  no  in- 
ward check?  They  had  the  Holy  Spirit 
Scripture  is  not  silent,  though  the  mystery  is 
deep.  The  Spirit  strove  for  a  while,  and 
ceased.  He  approached,  and  then  withdrew. 
He  came  again ;  but  admission  was  denied 
Him.  His  visits  became  more  rare,  and  then 
they  discontinued  altogether.  The  knocks  re- 
mained without  answer,  and  ultimately  died 
away.  The  inward  stillness  was  no  more  dis- 
turbed. The  souls  slept  on,  and  dreamed  into 
perdition.  Each  morning  in  winter,  the  man 
breaks  the  ice  forming  on  the  lake,  and  though 
repeated  frosts  follow,  the  lake  is  not  frozen 
over.  But  suffer  the  ice  to  form  day  by  day, 
and  little  by  little,  the  thickness  increases, 
until  thousands  may  stand  with  hammers,  and 
strike  in  vain.  These  souls  had  drifted  into 
frozen  realms,  where  no  gospel  ray  shone  to 
thaw  the  ice  upon  them. 
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A  blotting  night  of  horror  deep, 
"  That  knows  no  dawn,  and  knows  xio  sleep. 

— Algtr, 


I  Ver.  5.  A  moimtain 
whoee  pore  and  salnfariong  waters  are  oon- 
tznnallj  polluted  by  the  daily  washing  and 
cleansing  of  poisonous  minerals — \b  a  just  em- 
blem  of  the  flesh.  Its  desires,  hnaginations, 
and  affections— once  pure  and  holy — are  now 
like  a  corrupt  and  troubled  spring,  which  is 
always  emitting  impure  water.  Salter  says 
that  the  evil  nature  of  fallen  creatures  is  ever 
bursting  out  into  bad  and  pernicious  motions 
and  Ixists. 

'^  Till  custom  takes  away  the  judging  sense, 
Thai  to  offend,  we  think  it  no  offence.'' 

—Smith, 

Sin !  Ver.  6.  Man  is  prone  to  sin.  He  is 
like  an  idle  swimmer,  that  goes  carelessly  float- 
ing down  the  stream  rather  than  exert  himself 
to  swim  against  the  current,  and  gain  the  bank. 
He  must  reach  the  sea  at  last ;  and  when  he 
hears  the  breakers,  and  sees  the  foaming  crests 
of  the  waves,  he  becomes  alarmed.  But  it  is 
TOO  LATB.  The  stream  is  now  too  strong  for 
him — ^his  limbs  are  benumbed  and  enervated 
from  want  of  exertion,  and,  unfitted  and  unpre- 
pared, he  is  huried  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

"  Delay  not !    Delay  not  I  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
Ixmg-giieved  and  resisted,  may  take  His 
sad  flight; 
And  leave  thee  in  darkness  to  finish  thy  race, 
And  sink  in  the  vale  of  etemitVs  night." 

— n€Utinff8. 

Sin  Qiuwtli!  Ver.  8.  Dr.  Boyd  says : 
"  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that — by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  universe  evil  has  so  much  more 
power  than  good  to  produce  its  effect,  and  to 
propagate  its  nature.  One  drop  of  foul  will 
pollute  a  whole  cup  of  fair  water ;  but  one  drop 
of  pure  water  has  no  power  to  appreciably  im- 
prove a  cup  of  impure  water.  The  sons  of 
men  were  more  nuitferous  than  the  sons  of 
God,  and  very  soon  corrupted  them;  and 
Noah,  who  stood  alone  was  unable  to  any  ap- 
{sedahle  degree  to  influence  for  good  the 
Abounding  evil  men: — 

''Men   with  men  wrought   wickedness — ^till 
crime  and  craft 
Became  to  them  what  virtue  once  had  been, 
Their  joy,  their  nature— their  essential  life." 

Divine  Oineel  Ver.  9.  The  light  of  Noah's 
piety  was  not  dim,  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
influenced  him.  What  difference  can  be  de- 
tected  between  two  needles,  one  of  which  has 
received  an  electric  shock,  whilst  the  other  has 
aott  None  until  the  occasion  arises  !  and 
yet  the  one  has  hidden  virtues,  of  which  the 
other  has  none.  The  electric  shock  has  ren- 
dered the  one  needle  a  magnet,  which,  duly 
balanced,  will  enable  man  to  find  his  way 
acaroes  the  trackless  ocean.  Noah  had  received 
the  Holy  ^Irit,  and  his  pious  example — ^Like 
the  needle    pointed  the  wanderers  in  sin  to 


God's  mercy.    But  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
pattern : — 

"  Which  shone,  a  star  amid  the  storm. 
The  harbinger  of  rest." — Lairobe. 

Preaching!  Ver.  11.  Like  Enoch,  Elijah 
and  John  the  Baptist,  Noah  urged  his  ne^h- 
bours  to  flee  from  the  coming  wrath.  But 
they  would  not  hear.  If  aroused  for  a  moment 
from  the  sleep  of  sinful  self-sufi&dency,  they 
soon  slumbered  "  Fire  !  Fire  ! "  Such  was 
the  cry  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  which 
echoed  through  the  quiet  streets.  A  ladder 
was  placed  against  tiie  wall— up  its  rungs 
n>rang  a  brave  young  man  to  arouse  a  friend 
sleeping  in  that  upper  room,  where  he  lay  in  a 
drunken  sleep.  To  shake  him  roughly  was  the 
work  of  an  instant.  The  sleeping  man  stirred 
— opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment — turned  on 
his  side  and  closed  his  ^es  in  stupid  insensi- 
bility, murmuring,  "  I  do  not  believe  it"  His 
would-be  deliverer  had  but  just  time  to  drop 
into  the  fire-escape  to  save  his  own  life.  Noah 
preached,  but  men  would  not  believe  that 
danger  and  death  were  near  I 


« 


O  hasten  mercy  to  implore. 

And  stay  not  for  the  morrow's  sun  ; 
For  fear  thy  season  should  be  o'er 

Before  this  evening's  stage  be  run.** 


Piety!  Ver.  9.  Standing  on  the  sea-shore 
on  a  calm  summer  morning  or  evening,  the 
vessels  in  the  far  distance  appear  to  be  sailing 
in  the  sky  and  not  on  the  sea.  So  doubtless 
did  Noah  appear  to  these  worldling  spectators 
of  his  age,  to  be  walking  in  the  f^,  and  not 
on  the  earth.  He  was  a  marked  man,  secretly 
to  be  admired,  but  openly  to  be  avoided.  They 
took  notice  of  him  that  he  was  unlike  them- 
selves, living  a  life  of  faith,  traversing  his 
spiritual  way«to  the  gloiy  of  GkxL 

Saints  are  indeed  our  pillar-fires. 

Seen  as  we  go ; 
They  are  that  City's  shining  spires. 

We  travel  to." — Vaughan, 


it 


Holy  liife !    Ver.   9.    On  one  occasion  a 
man  made  an  effort  in  argument  with  a  friend 
to  disprove  the  existence    of   anything   like 
"  motion,"  whereupon  his  friend  sprang  up,  and 
paced  the  ground  before  him.     And  not  more 
completely  was  his    sophistry  confuted  who 
attempted  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  motion, 
by  his  opponent  immediately  rising  and  walk- 
ing, than  Noah  put  to  silence  the  folly  and 
ignorance  of  the  Antediluvians.     By  a  vxMc 
holy  and  close  with  God  he  demonstrated  to 
the  unbelieving  universe  of  his  day  that  Jeho- 
vah's word  is  true.     In  some  cases,  perhaps, 
evil  was  checked,  but  not  subdued — enmity 
was  shackled,   but  not  removed— oonscience 
was  roiised,  but  not  enlightened — convictions 
were  produced,   but  no  conversions  followed. 
Yet  who  shall  say  that  Noah  met  not  in  Para- 
dise some  whose  hearts  were  changed  ere  yet 
the  waters  reached  the  mountain  tops  f 
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"  O  friend  !  O  brother  !  not  in  vain 
Thy  life  so  pure  and  true, 
The  ralver  dropping  of  the  rain, 

The  fall  of  summer  dew." — WhUtier, 

The  Divine  'Bye !  Ver.  12.  Secher  tells 
how  Plato  has  a  reference  to  the  fact  of  the 
King  of  Lydia  being  in  possession  of  a  ring 
with  which — ^when  he  turned  the  head  to  the 
palm  of  his  hand — ^he  could  see  every  person, 
and  yet  he  himself  remain  invisible.  Thoiigh  we 
cannot  see  Grod  while  we  live,  yet  Jffe  can  see 
how  we  live  ;  for  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways 
of  man,  and  He  seeth  all  his  goings — ^both  out- 
ward and  inward  : — 

"  Under  the  surface,  life  in  death. 
Slimy  tangle  and  oozy  moans. 
Creeping  things  with  watery  breath, 
Blackening  roots  and  whitening  bones." — 

— ffavergal. 

Judgment  I  Ver.  13.  The  stroke  of  judg- 
ment is  like  the  lightning  flash — irresistible, 
fatal.  It  kills — kills  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
But  the  clouds  from  which  it  leaps  are  slow 
to  gather.  As  Guthrie  says,  they  thicken  by 
degrees.  The  mustering  clouds — the  deepening 
gloom — ^the  stiU  and  sultry  air — ^the  awful 
silence — the  big  pattering  raindrops,  all  reveal 
his  danger  to  the  traveller,  and  warn  him  to 
hasten  to  the  nearest  shelter.  Ahab  was  busily 
employed  picnicing  with  his  gay  court  on  the 
grassy  sloj^es  of  Carmel,  and  did  not  see  the 
gathering  storm ;  but  the  prophet  sent  him 
warning  to  hurry  to  his  ivory*  palace  in  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  And  where  is  the  sinner  who 
goes  down  unwarned  ?  An  imseen  hand  often 
restrains  with  gentle  touch — a  voice  within 
often  persuasively  reminds  that  ruin  follows 
sin.  The  annals  of  the  old  world  prove  this. 
Truth  announced  that  the  inevitable  end  would 
come,  but  forbearance  checked  the  final  step 
for  120  years.  The  long-suffering  of  Qod 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah  : — 

"  Mustering  His  wrath,  while  His  anger  stayed: 
Till  full  their  cup,  the  Lord  of  heaven  delayed 
To  pour  His  vengeance." — Eolls. 

Delage-tradltlons  I  Ver.  13.  Mr.  Catlin 
vouches  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that,  of  all 
the  tribes  ho  visited  among  the  Indians  of 
North- West  America,  there  was  not  one  which 
did  not,  by  some  means  or  other,  connect  their 
origin  with  a  *'  big  canoe,"  which  was  supposed 
to  have  rested  on  the  simimit  of  some  hill  or 
mountain  in  their  neighbourhood  : — 

"  High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff 
Deucalion  wafting  moor*d  his  little  skiff." — 

— Drydai, 

• 

Salvation  I  Ver.  13.  When  Noah  heard 
the  announcement  of  the  flood  of  waters  xx>8- 
sibly  the  enquiry  instantaneously  flashed  up  ; 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  As  in  the  case 
of  the  anxious  soul,  so  in  the  case  of  Noah, 
it  was  an  enquiry  which  only  God  could  answer. 
Just  a^  the  child,  gathering  pebbles  on  the  sea 
shore,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  diver  searohing  for  pearls,  or  the 
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miner  excavating  for  diamonds ;  so  all  Noah's 
previous  and  present  surroundings  dwinrlled 
into  nothingness  before  this  important  question: 
If  such  an  overwhelming,  universal  deluge  was 
ahead,  what  was  he  to  do  for  salvation  from  it  ? 
God  answered,  as  He  always  does  the  really 
sincere,  anxious  enquirer :  I  will  save  thee. 
Salvation  is  of  the  Lord.  There  is  the  divinely 
appointed  ark  of  safety.    Faith  says  : — 

"  Let  earth  and  hell  conspire  their  worst,  their 
best, 
And  join  their  twisted  might ! 
Let  showers  of  thunderbolts  dart  round  and 
round  me, 
All  this  shall  ne'er  confound  me." — Quarles^ 

Divine  Salvation  I  Ver.  14.  Some  time 
ago,  a  man,  who  had  heard  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  preach  on  the  previous  sabbath,  went 
to  him  in  a  state  of  mental  anxiety  to  ask  him 
how  he  could  be  saved.  The  venerable  man 
of  God  said  :  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death," 
whereupon  the  man  exclaomed  :  "  Then  I  am 
lost."  To  this  exclamation  of  bitter  anguish, 
the  minister  answered  that  such  a  conclusion 
did  not  follow,  because  God  had  found  a  ransom. 
"  In  His  infinite  love  and  pity,  He  devised  a 
plan  to  save  sinners,  a  plan,  wluch  should  shew 
His  eternal  hatred  of  sin,  while  it  disclosed  the 
treasures  of  His  compa^on  for  sinners."  He 
then  went  on  to  detail  the  whole  scheme  of 
salvation;  the  Divinely  jprepared  ark  of  safety 
in  the  cleft  body  of  His  dear  Son  of  Calvary. 
The  man  was  delighted  ^nd  astonished.  He 
exclaimed  :  "  Is  it  really  so  ?  Is  there  an  ark 
of  safety  ? "  The  minister  at  once  briefly 
replied  that  it  was  in  the  Bible.  "  Then  the 
Bible  is  from  God;  for  none  but  He  could 
have  thought  it." 

Spritual  Vision  I  Ver.  15.  As  well  may 
you  pour  tones  of  delicious  music  on  the  ears 
of  the  deaf,  or  floods  of  brilliant  light  on  the 
eyeballs  of  the  blind,  expecting  to  awaken 
corresponding  sympathy  in  the  soul,  as  that  the 
carnal  mind  can  be  convinced  of  the  excellence 
and  beauty  of  the  Ark  of^race.  The  supreme 
excellence  and  perfect  harmony  which  pervade 
its  entire  structure  without  and  within,  can 
only  be  discerned  by  a  spiritual  eye,  others  see 
no  beauty  in  this  ark  ;  though  Noah  did.  He 
could  perceive  the  beauty  of  the  Divine  purpose. 
He  could  distinguish  the  harmony  of  the  Divine 
plan.  And  this  heart  to  prize  the  ark,  Uus 
mind  to  investigate  its  nature,  this  eye  to  trace 
its  proportions  and  beauties  came  from  Grod. 

"  Oh  !  take  the  heart  I  could  not  give. 
Without  Thy  strength-bestowing  call ; 
In  Thee,  and  for  Tliee,  let  me  live 
For  I  am  nothing.  Thou  art  alL" 

Gospel  I  Ver.  15.  On  one  occasion  in 
France,  a  group  of  Sunday-school  children 
were  taken  a  long  distance  to  see  the  interior 
of  a  cathedral,  in  which  was  a  stained  glass 
window  of  exquisite  beauty  and  chasteness. 
As  they  drew  near,  the  conductor  exclaimed  : 
"  There  is  the  window,"  pointing  as  he  did  so 
to  what  seemed  a  dingy  sheet  scarred  with 
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ixregnlAr  pieces  of  doll  lead.  The  children 
were  disappointed,  and  complained  of  having 
been  brooght  so  far  for  "  only  that."  But  the 
leader  guided  them  within  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  pile,  when  they  at  once  saw  all  the 
beaoty  of  design  and  structure.  So  the  Holy 
Spirit  leads  us  to  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  ;  but 
we  see  nothing  attractive  in  it,  until  He  oon- 
doots  us  witMn  its  walls.  Then  the  whole 
flood  of  beauty  bursts  upon  our  entranced 
qurits ;  and,  like  Peter  in  the  Mount  of  Trtms- 
fignratimi,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  :  "  It  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here  :  '* — 

**  Seeing  Him  in  all  His  beauty, 
Satisfied  with  Him  alon&" — ffavergal, 

BUndneM!  Ver.  16.  The  mind— divinely 
illnminat4vl  can  penetrate  into  the  vast  do- 
main of  faith,  ana  discover  the  glories  there 
revealed.  But  without  the  Spirit  all  is  dark — 
all  mjrsterious.  And  just  what  the  telescope  is 
to  the  eye  of  tiie  astronomer,  as  when  with  a 
^anoe  he  sweeps  the  firmament  of  nature  in 
search  of  new  and  undiscovered  worids,  faith 
is  the  Spirit  of  God  to  man.  Man  cannot  find 
oat  God  by  all  his  searching ;  but  the  Spirit 
revealeth  the  deep  things  of  God.  The  Ark 
of  Christ  is  equally  beyond  human  comprehen- 
■on.  What  beams  can  its  feeble,  flickering 
light  cast  iqx>n  this  mystexy  ?  But  the  Spirit 
must 


"  Enable  with  perpetual  light 
The  dulness  of  our  blinded  sight. 


f> 


16«2.-. 

Oospel-Axkl  Ver.  16.  What  has  wrought 
such  moral  revolutions  in  the  world  t  If  the 
devotee  of  superstition  has  been  converted  by 
It — if  it  has  made  the  spiritually  blind  to  see 
if  it  has  transformed  Uie  ravening  wolf  into 
the  gentle  lamb,  and  the  gpreedy  ^ture  into 
the  soft  dove — if  it  has  soothed  the  deepest 
angnish  of  the  heart,  and  calmed  the  fierce 
tempest  of  the  soul — if  it  has  ^eetened  the 
bitterest  calamities  of  life,  and  unfurled  the 
banner  of  victory  in  the  liuit  and  latest  hour 
of  life— if  it  has  shed  upon  the  Christian's 
tomb  the  radiance  of  a  glorious  immortality, 
then  it  has  done  what  no  other  schemes  have 
soooeeded  in  doing — then  it  is  the  Ark  of  Grod, 
to  wiiich  we  may  safely  flee.  Till  another 
G«spel  has  been  duoovered  of  mors  grace  and 
goodnesB— of  more  power  and  principle— of 
more  prumise  and  perfection,  let  us  not  despise 
it^  liiet  US  make  or  find  a  better,  safer  Ark — 
act  cavil  at  the  Ark  which  Divine  Wisdom  has 
|ilanniwl  and  Divine  Love  has  provided : — 

"Not  to  be  thought  on,  but  with  tides  of  joy. 
Not  to  be  mentioned,  but  with  Bho^ts  of 


!  Ver.  14.  Christ  is  the  Gospel-Ark. 
Behold  Him  I  The  ark  of  old  was  but  an  em- 
bkn  of  His  foil  redemption.  He  is  the  one 
imvtfaiicm  from  all  peril.  He  is  the  heaven- 
b^  refoppe— the  all-protecting  safety.  He  is 
thebgilding  of  enduring  life — ^the  foundation 
if  vhich  warn  laid  in  the  counsels  of  eternity 
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— ^the  superstructure  of  which  was  reared  in 
the  fulness  of  time  on  the  plains  of  earth,  and 
the  head  of  which  towers  above  the  skies.  He 
is  that  lofty  fabric  of  shelter  which  God  de- 
creed, appointed,  provided,  and  set  before  the 
sons  of  men ;  and  all  the  raging  storms  of  ven- 
geance, and  all  the  fury  of  th^  waves  of  wrath 
only  consolidate  its  strength.  Our  Ark  of 
Salvation  is  the  Mighty  Gr^ 

"  Onward  then,  and  fear  not. 
Children  of  the  Day  I 
For  His  word  shall  never. 
Never  pass  away  !  " 

Activity  I  Ver.  17.  Doubtless  the  Ante- 
diluvians  were  useful  in  aiding  righteous  Noah 
to  construct  the  ark  for  the  saving  of  his  house, 
while  they  themselves  perished  in  the  flood — 
clinging,  perchance,  to  the  sides,  or  clutching 
the  keel  of  the  vessel  as  it  floated  serenely  on 
its  way.  The  scaffolding,  says  one,  is  useful 
in  the  erection  of  the  building;  but,  consti- 
tuting no  essential  part  of  the  structure,  it  is 
removed  when  the  edifice  is  complete.  Reli- 
gious activity  is  not  salvation.  Working  for 
Jesus  is  not  necessarily  living  in  Jesus.  An 
individual  engaged  in  religious  work  may  be 
useful  in  g^ding  the  steps  of  others,  as  the 
finger-post  planted  midway  between  two  di- 
verging roads  may  direct  correctly  the  doubt- 
ful steps  of  the  traveller,  itself  remaining 
stationazy.  Noah's  neighbours  helped  him  to 
fulfil  God's  command — ^aided  him  in  securing 
salvation  ;  yet  they  never  kept  God's  statutes 
themselves,  and  never  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  Deluge. 

"  In  vain  the  tallest  sons  of  pride 
Fled  from  the  close  pursuing  wave.' 

Flood  of  Waters  I  Ver.  17.  Mythology 
tells  how  Jupiter  burned  with  anger  at  the 
wickedness  of  the  iron  age.  B[aving  summoned 
a  council  of  the  gods,  he  addrened  them — 
setting  forth  the  awful  condition  of  the  thingtt 
upon  the  earth,  and  announcing  his  determina- 
tion to  destroy  all  its  inhabitants.  He  took  a 
thunderbolt,  and  was  about  to  launch  it  upon 
the  world,  to  destroy  it  by  fire,  when  he  be- 
thought himself  that  it  might  enkindle  the 
heavens  also.  He  then  resolved  to  drown  it 
by  making  the  douds  pour  out  torrents  of 
rain  : — 

"  With  his  dench'd  fist 
He  squeezed  the  clouds  : 
Then,  with  his  mace,  the  monarch  struck  the 

ground; 
With  inward  trembling    earth    received  the 

wound. 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found.** — 

Ovid. 


Wilftd  Blindne—  I  Ver.  22.  Hoeea  says  : 
Gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet 
he  Imoweth  it  not.  Old  age  steals  on,  and  we 
are  insensible  of  its  encroachment.  The  hair 
is  silvered — the  eye  loses  its  lustre — the  limbs 
lack  elastidty ;  and  yet  we  take  no  thought  of 
time.    He  knoweth  it  not    Nor  does  he  desire 
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to  know  it.  Some  individuals  would  efface 
each  new  mark  of  growing  years,  and  shrink 
from  eveiy  sad  memento  of  approaching  senility 
— afi  if  ignorance  of  the  fact  would  arrest  the 
march  of  time,  and  each  evidence  of  its  ravages 
obliterated  would  win  back  the  springtide  of 
youth.  These*  men  loVed  not  Noah  for  re- 
iwiTiHitig  them  of  their  gradual  declension  in 
moral  vigour,  and  of  the  rapidly  approaching 
hour  when  moral  death  in  aggravated  form 
would  close  this  decay.  And  when  they  saw 
him  busily  employed  in  preparing  the  arl^  how 
much  ridicule  they  heaped  upon  this  "obedient 
servant  of  Grod,"  until 

"  The  clouds  went  floating  on  their  fatal  way." 

— Procter, 


Bible  I  Ver.  22.  There  was  a  sculptor 
once  who  made  a  famous  shield,  and  among 
the  flowers  and  scrolls  which  adorned  it  he 
engraved  his  own  name,  so  that  whoever 
looked  upon  the  shield  would  be  sure  to  see  it, 


and  know  who  made  it.  Some  people  tried  to 
erase  the  name,  but  they  found  that  the  man 
had  put  in  the  letters  so  cleverly  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  take  out  one  letter  without 
(moiling  the  whole  shield.  Just  so  is  it  with 
the  Bible  and  the  name  '*  Jesus."  Hence  that 
aged  ambassador's  coimsel  to  his  younger 
brother  was  full  of  potency  and  truth  :  There 
are  hundreds  of  roads  to  our  great  English 
metropolis,  so  that  no  matter  what  point  of  the 
compass  you  start  from,  you  will  find  that  all 
bring  you  to  London  ;  and  there  are  himdreds 
of  truths  in  the  Bible,  and  no  matter  what 
part  of  that  holy  book  you  take  up,  it  ought  to 
lead  you  to  Chnst.  But  as  there  are  side -roads, 
and  what  John  Bimyan  calls  "  bye-paths,"  so 
take  care  that  you  do  not  as  a  preacher  wander 
from  the  road  of  truth,  otherwise  your  sermon 
will  never  reach  to  the  "  Crucified  One  '* — 

"  Who  still  for  erring,  guilty  man, 
A  Saviour's  pity  shows  ; 
While  still  His  bleeding  heart  is  touched 
With  memory  of  our  woes." — Barhauld. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Cbitioal  Notes. — ^1.  Bighteous.]  The  radical  notion  of  this  important  word  in  Hebrew  is, 
by  Gesenius  and  Davies,  affirmed  to  be  that  of  "  straightness,"  the  quality  of  going  evenly  and 
directly  to  the  end  aimed  at ;  but,  by  Fiirst,  is  taken  to  be  "  firmness,  hardness,  hence  strength, 
victoriousness."  Either  conception  is  interesting,  and  well  fitted  to  give  food  for  reflection.  It 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  significant  that  Fiirst  regards  the  adjective  tzad-diq  as  derived  from  the 
I^EL  conjugation  of  tza-dhaq  viz.  tzid-diq,  which  signifies  "  to  justify,  make  appear  just,  declare 
just  ;*'  and,  hence,  gives  to  the  adjective  something  of  the  same  forensic  force,  "  justified."  The 
evangelical  importance  of  this  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  And  there  are  other  critical  and 
general  reasons  which  may  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  word  tzaddiq.  1.)  The  use  of  the  "verb  of  becoming"  (ha-yah)  in  ch.  vL  9,  should  be  noticed : 
"  Noah  had  become  a  righteous  and  complete  man."  /  He  had  become  so — how  I  2)  The  writer 
to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xi  7)  8a3rs  that  Noah  "  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith." 
Plainly  then  Noah  was  justified  by  faith.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  welcome  the  com- 
ment of  Murphy :  "To  be  just  is  to  be  right  in  point  of  law,  and  thereby  entitled  to  all  the 
blessings  of  the  acquitted  and  justified.  When  applied  to  the  guilty,  this  epithet  implies  pardon 
of  sin,  among  other  benefits  of  grace.  It  also  presupposes  that  spiritual  change  by  which  the 
soul  returns  from  estrangement  to  reconciliation  with  Grod.  Hence  Noah  is  not  only  just  but 
perfect:" — perhaps  we  might  more  exactly  say,  " complete,"  " ready."  He  was  ready  for  the 
future,  ready  for  the  flood  ;  it  was  meet  that  he  should  escape  the  flood,  and  become  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  new  world.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  can  apprize  the  dicta  of  those  who  pre- 
sume to  attempt  to  set  the  Bible  against  itself  by  affirming  tliat  this  story  of  Noah  knows 
nothing  of  a  fall ! — IL  Great  deep.]    **  The  great  abyss — the  mighty  roaring  deep  :"    Heb.  fkom 


Sept.  "  waterfalls." — 16.  Shut  him  in.]  j^it.  "  inen  aoes  J enovan  snut  up 
How  touchingly  beautiful  !  "  Then  " — a  closing  act,  as  when  a  mother  closes  up  about  her  dear 
ones  for  the  night:  "Jehovah," — the  God  of  covenant  grace,  the  Becoming  One,  ever  becoming 
some  further  and  something  fresh  to  those  who  trust  in  him.  It  is  He  who  performs  this  grace- 
ful and  gracious  act. 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.— Vtna  1—10. 

The  Ark  Cojcplbtbd  ;  or,  the  Termination  of  definite  Moral  Service. 

The  ark  was  now  finished,  and  Noah  was  commanded  to  enter  it.  Unless  the 
good  man  had  obeyed  the  Divine  call  and  gone  with  his  family  into  the  ?rk,  all 
his  labour  would  have  been  in  vain,  he  would  have  perished  in  the  deluge. 
Christian  service  makes  manv  demands,  and  to  fail  in  one,  is  often  to  fail  in 
all,  it  needs  great  fidelity  and  care  from  the  time  the  first  board  of  the  ark  is 
placed,  till  the  last  nail  is  struck,  and  the  door  is  shut  by  heaven.  It  is  not 
enough  for  man's  salvation  that  provision  is  made  for  it,  ne  must,  by  practical 
and  personal  effort,  avail  himself  of  it,  or  he  will  perish  within  its  reacn.  The 
completion  of  the  ark  was : — 

L  The  termination  of  an  arduous  work.  Now  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  Noah  had  been  engaged  in  building  this  wondrous  floating  chest 
in  which  he  and  his  family  were  to  be  sheltered  during  the  impending  deluge : — 
1.  This  termination  would  he  a  relief  to  his  physiccU  energies.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  building  of  this  ark  was  a  mreat  tax  upon  the  physical 
energy  of  Noah,  it  would  involve  the  putting  fortn  of  every  muscular  activity 
within  him,  and  day  by  day  he  would  go  home  wearied  with  his  toil.  And  this 
had  been  repeated  day  bv  day  for  over  a  century  of  time.  Surely  then  the  end 
of  the  enterprise  would  be  gladly  welcomed  by  him  as  a  relief  from  such 
constant  and  arduous  labour.  And  frequently  the  service  of  (}od  requires  great 
physical  energy  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted,  it  often  requires  a 
strong  body  as  well  as  9  strong  soul  to  do  the  work  of  God  efficiently,  and 
hence  its  triumphant  finish  is  welcome  to  the  tired  manhood.  For  the 
divinity  of  the  service  is  no  guarantee  against  the  fatigue  experienced  in 
the  lowest  realm  of  work.  The  activities  of  men  weary  in  spiritual  service  as 
in  the  most  material  duties  of  life.  Moral  service  has  a  material  side,  for 
though  it  requires  faith  in  Grod  as  a  primary  condition,  it  also  requires  the 
boilcung  of  the  ark,  and  it  is  here  that  fatigue  overtakes  the  good  man.  This 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  mortal  circumstances,  and  in  heaven  will  be 
saperseded  by  an  endurance  which  shall  never  tire.  2.  This  termination  would 
be  a  rdi^  to  his  mental  anxieties.  Truly  the  building  of  the  ark  in  such  times, 
under  such  conditions,  and  with  the  thoughts  which  must  have  been  supremely 
potent  within  the  mind  of  Noah,  would  be  a  great  mental  anxiety  to  him.  He 
would  not  contemplate  the  mere  building  of  the  ark  in  itself,  but  in  its  relation 
to  the  world  which  was  shortly  to  be  destroyed.  The  moral  condition  of  those 
around  would  be  a  continued  pain  to  him.  Then  in  the  building  of  the  ark, 
he  would  require  all  his  mental  energies,  so  that  he  might  work  out  the  design 
given  to  him  by  Grod,  that  he  might  make  the  best  use  of  his  materials,  and 
that  he  might  so  control  those  who  joined  him  in  his  labour  that  they  might 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  end.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  get  fellow-helpers 
m  80  unpopular  a  task,  hence  his  anxiety  to  retain  those  he  had.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  in  these  days  to  estimate  the  mental  anxiety  through  which 
tfus  good  man  passed  during  these  years  of  extraordinary  service ;  heuce  we 
cu  imagine  the  completion  of  the  ark  would  be  a  welcome  relief.  The  service 
of  the  Christian  life  does  involve  much  anxiety  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the 
eoDflcienoey  and  the  bearing  of  its  issue  upon  our  eternal  destiny,  and  especially 
idien  it  is  connected  with  the  retributions  of  God,    Its  completion  in  heaven 
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will  be  a  glad  relief  to  the  anxious  soul.  3.  Its  termination  would  inspire  a 
sad  but  holy  pride  within  his  heart.  Wlien  Noah  saw  the  ark  completed  before 
him  in  its  rude  strength,  we  can  ima^ne  that  a  feeling  of  sacred  pride  would 
arise  within  his  heart,  but  soon  would  sorrow  mingle  with  it  as  he  thought  of 
the  doom  so  near  at  hand,  which  would  sweep  the  unholy  multitudes,  and, 
amongst  them,  some  of  his  own  relatives,  into  a  watery  grave.  And  so  Christian 
service  often  reviews  its  work,  its  calm  faith,  it«  patient  energy,  and  its  palpable 
result,  with  sacred  joy,  but  when  it  is  associated  with  the  judgments  of  heaven 
upon  the  ungodly,  the  joy  merges  into  grief  and  prayer.  The  best  moral 
workman  cannot  stand  unmoved  by  his  ark,  when  he  contemplates  the  deluge 
soon  to  overtake  the  degenerate  crowds  around,  whom  he  would  fain  persuade 
to  participate  in  the  refuge  he  has  built.  Thus  we  see  that  the  completion  of 
service  is  the  end  of  arduous  work,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  rest  of  the  ark.  But 
this  rest  is  only  comparative  and  temporary.  Providence  never  allows  a  great 
soul  to  be  long  idle.  There  is  too  much  in  the  world  for  it  to  do,  and  there  are 
but  few  to  do  it.     There  is  only  one  Noah  in  a  crowd. 

II.  The  indication  of  abounding  mercy.  "  For  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will 
cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  &c.,  (v.  4).  Here 
we  find  that  God  did  not  send  the  flood  upon  the  ancient  and  degenerate  world 
immediately  the  ark  was  built,  but  gave  seven  days  interval  between  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ark  and  the  outpounng  of  the  final  and  terrible  doom ;  in  this 
we  see  a  beautiful  and  winning  pattern  of  the  Divine  mercy.  The  sinners  of 
the  age  had  already  had  one'  hundred  and  twenty  years'  warning,  and  had  taken 
no  heed  of  it,  yet  God  lingers  over  them  with  tender  compassion,  as  though  He 
would  rather  their  salvation  even  yet.  Even  now  they  might  have  entered  the 
ark  had  any  been  so  disposed.  Thus  the  completion  of  the  ark  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  sublime  manifestation  of  the  compassion  of  God  toward  the  sinner. 
And  so  the  moral  service  of  the  good,  when  retributive  in  its  character,  is 
generally  the  time  when  Divine  mercy  makes  its  last  appeal  to  those  who  are 
on  the  verge  of  the  second  death.  1.  This  indication  of  mercy  was  unique. 
Its  occasion  was  unique.  Neither  before  or  since  has  the  world  been  threatened 
with  a  like  calamity.  And  the  compassion  itself  was  alone  in  its  beauty  and 
meaning.  *  2.  This  indication  of  mercy  was  pathetic.  3.  This  indication  of 
mercy  was  rejected.  The  people  regarded  not  the  completion  of  the  ark,  they 
heeded  not  the  mercy  whicn  would  have  saved  them  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

III.  The  signal  for  a  wondrous  phenomenon. — "  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  everything  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,  there  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark."  (Vs.  8,  9). 
Soon  upon  the  completion  of  the  ark,  the  animals  which  are  to  be  preserved 
from  the  ravages  of  the  deluge,  are  guided  by  an  unseen  but  Divine  hand,  to 
the  ark.  A  powerful  and  similar  instinct  takes  possession  of  all,  and  guides  them 
to  the  scene  of  their  intended  safety.  Some  critics  are  unable  to  account  for 
this  strange  phenomenon,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  animals  of 
varied  dispositions  and  habits  should  thus  be  brought  together.  ITiis  was  the 
design  of  God,  and  was  no  doubt  accomplished  by  His  power.  And  so  the 
completion  of  christian  service  is  often  followed  by  the  most  wondrous  and 
inexplicable  events,  strange  to  men,  understood  by  the  good,  arranged  by  God. 
Who  can  predict  the  mysterious  phenomena  which  shall  follow  the  completion 
of  all  the  christian  service  of  life ;  then  the  elements  will  melt  with  fervent  heat, 
and  the  rocks  will  cover  the  world  in  their  ruins ! 

IV.  The  Prophecy  of  an  important  future. — The  completion  of  the  ark,  and 
the  entrance  of  Noah  and  his  family  into  it,  is  a  prophecy  of  important  things 
-to  come,  when  the  ark  of  the  world's  salvation  shall  be  finished,  when  the 
last  soul  shall  have  entered;  and  when  eternity  shall  take  the  place  of  time. 
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Then  Christ  shall  jrield  up  the  tokens  of  His  mediatorial  office  to  the  Father  of 
the  universe,  the  good  shall  enter  into  their  eternal  safety,  and  the  threaten^ 
xetribution  shall  come  u^n  the  wicked.  Lessons  :  1.  Let  tJie  good  anticipate 
the  time  when  all  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  moral  service  shall  be  at  an  end. 
2.  Let  them  cantemplate  tJis  joy  of  succes^ul  sevvice  for  God.  3.  Let  them  enter 
into  all  the  meaning  and  phenomena  of  christian  service. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


•God's   Invitation  to  the  Families 
OF  THE  Good. 

Veise  1.  I.  That  the  families  of  the 
ipood  are  exposed  to  moral  danger. 
They  live  in  a  degenerate  world  which 
is  threatened  by  the  retributions  of 
God  ;  they  are  surrounded,  in  all  the 
enterprises  and  relations  of  life,  by 
unholy  companions  ;  they  are  charmed 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  world ;  they 
are  tempted  by  the  things  they  see,  and 
their  moral  welfare  is  imperilled  by  the 
tumult  of  unhappy  circumstances. 
Especially  are  the  youn^  members  of 
the  £Eunilies  of  the  good  exposed  to 
moral  danger,  through  the  vile  pub- 
lications of  the  press,  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  age,  and  through  the 
passionate  impulses  of  their  own 
nearta  1.  This  danger  is  imminent. 
2.  It  is  alarming.  3.  It  should  be 
fully  recognised.  4.  It  should  be  pro- 
vided aaainsi.  God  sees  the  perils  to 
which  the  families  of  the  good  are 
eiposed  through  the  conditions  of  their 
earthly  life  and  temporal  circum- 
stances. 

n.  That  the  families  of  the  good 
are  invited  to  moral  safety.  1.  They 
are  invited  to  this  safety  qfier  their 
own  efforty  in  harmony  with  the  Divine 

Srpase  concerning  them.  Noah  and  his 
oily  had  built  the  ark  of  safety  they 
were  invited  to  enter.  They  were  not 
indolent  in  their  desire  to  be  saved  from 
the  coming  storm.  And  so,  there  is  a 
part  which  all  pious  families  must 
take,  a  plan  with  which  they  must 
oo-operate  before  they  have  any  right 
to  anticipate  the  Divine  help.  Ihe 
parent  wno  does  not,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  seek  the  moral  safety  of 
his  cmldien,  by  judicious  oversight, 
and  by  ^ayerful  instruction,  cannot 


expect  God  to  open  a  door  into  any 
ark  of  safety  for  them.  He  can  only 
expect  that  they  will  be  amongst  the 
lost  in  the  coming  deluge.  1.  The 
purpose  concerning  them  was  Divine  in 
authority.  2.  It  was  merciful  in  its 
intention.  3.  It  was  sufficient  to  its 
design.  This  purpose  of  salvation 
toward  Noah  and  his  family  was  from 
heaven;  men  can  only  keep  their  families 
from  the  evil  of  the  world  as  they  are 
Divinely  instructed.  It  was  full  of 
mercy  to  the  entire  family  circle,  and 
exhibited  the  wonderous  providence  of 
God  in  His  care  for  the  families  of  the 
good. 

III.  That  the  families  of  the  good 
should  be  immediate  in  their  response 
to  the  Divine  regard  for  their  safety. 
How  often  do  we  see  amongst  the 
children  of  the  best  parents  an  utter 
disregard  of  all  religious  claims ;  it  may 
be  that  the  parents  have  not  sought 
to  turn  the  feet  of  their  children 
toward  the  ark 

The  House  in  the  Aek. 

I.  An  exhibition  of  Divine  care. 

It  was  entirely  an  exhibition  of  Divine 
care  that  the  ark  was  built  and  in 
readiness  for  this  terrible  emergency, 
as  Noah  would  never  have  built  it 
but  for  the  command  of  God.  So 
when  we  see  a  whole  family  walking  in 
the  paths,  and  enjoying  the  moi^ 
safety,  of  reli^on  we  cannot  but  be- 
hold and  admire  the  manifold  mercy 
and  care  of  God. 

n.  A  manifestation  of  parental 
love.  Parents  sometimes  say  that  they 
love  their  children,  and  certainly  they 
strive  to  surround  them  with  all  the 
temporal  comforts  of  life,  and  yet 
negfect    their   eternal  welfare.     How 
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is  such  neglect  compatible  with 
real  love  ?  A  parent  whose  love  for 
his  children  is  true  and  worthy,  will 
manifest  it  by  a  supreme  effort  to 
awaken  within  them  desires  and 
thoughts  after  God  and  purity. 

in.  The  ideal  and  joy  of  domestio 
life.  When  the  entire  family  and 
household  is  in  the  ark  of  moral  safety, 
then  domestic  life  reaches  its  highest 
dignity,  its  truest  beauty,  and  its 
fullest  joy.  Is  your  house  in  the 
ark? 

Tbub  Moral  Rectitudb. 

"  Ihr  thee  have  I  seen  righteous  be- 
fore me  in  this  generation*' 

I.  True  moral  rectitude  maintained 
in  degenerate  times.  Noah  had  re- 
tained his  integrity  of  soul  when  the 
world  beside  him  was  impure.  A  pure 
soul  can  maintain  its  integrity  against 
the  multitude  who  go  to  do  evil. 
Sinful  companions  and  degenerate 
times  are  no  excuse  for  faltering  moral 
goodness.  The  goodness  of  Noah  was 
(1)  Real     (2)  Unique.    (3)  Stalwart. 

n.  True  moral  rectitude  observed  by 
God.  1.  It  is  personally  observed  by 
God.  "For  thee  have  I  seen  righteous 
before  me."  Though  the  Divine  Being 
has  the  vast  concerns  of  the  great  uni- 
verse to  watch  over,  yet  He  has  the 
disposition  and  the  time  to  observe 
solitary  moral  goodness.  God  s  eye  is 
always  upon  the  good,  to  mark  the 
bright  unfolding  of  their  daily  life. 
2.  It  was  observed  by  God  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  age  in  which  the  good  man 
lived.  "In  this  generation."  The 
darkness  of  the  age  enhanced  the  lustre 
of  Noah's  rectitude.  Every  good  man's 
life  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  age 
and  community  in  which  its  lot  has  fal- 
len. No  man  liveth  unto  himself.  We 
should  serve  our  generation  by  the 
will  of  God. 

ni.  True  moral  rectitude  rewarded 
by  God.     1.    Bewarded    by    distinct 

commendation.      God    calls    Noah    a 

righteous  man.    And  to  be  designated 
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such  by  the  infallible  Judge  were  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  honour  for  the 
human  soul.  2.  Rewarded  by  do- 
mestic safety.  The  moral  rectitude  of 
the  good  exerts  a  saving  and  protec- 
tive influence  on  all  their  domestic  rela- 
tionships. It  environs  the  home  with 
the  love  of  heaven.  Are  you  a  right- 
eous man,  not  before  men,  but  in  the 
sight  of  God  ? 

1.  God  speaks  to  the  good.  2.  About 
their  families.    3.  About  their  security. 

A  righteous  man : — 1.  A  pattern. 

2.  A  possibility.  3.  A  prophecy.  4.  A 
beneaiction. 

A  righteous  man  : — 1.  Heaven's  re- 
presentative.     2.    The  world's  hero. 

3.  The  safety  of  home. 

The  call  itself  is  very  kind,  like  that 
of  a  tender  father  to  his  children,  to 
come  in-doors  when  he  sees  night  or  a 
storm  coming,  come  thou,  and  all  thy 
house,  that  small  family  which  thou 
hast,  into  the  ark.  Observe  Noah  did 
not  go  into  the  ark  till  God  bade  him  ; 
though  he  knew  it  was  designed  for  his 
place  of  refuge,  yet  he  waited  for  a 
renewed  comraana,  and  had  it.  It  is 
very  comfortable  to  follow  the  calls  of 
Providence,  and  to  see  God  going 
before  us  in  every  step  we  take. — 
(Henry  and  Scott.) 

Commands  for  outy  Jehovah  giveth, 
that  His  servants  may  see  the  per- 
formance of  His  promise. 

The  use  of  means  must  b«,  as  well 
as  having  means,  in  order  to  salvation. 

All  souls  appointed  to  salvation  must 
enter  the  ark. 

Providence  of  grace  maketh  souls 
righteous  by  looking  on  them.  It 
giveth  what  it  seeth. 

That  is  righteousness  indeed  which 
standeth  before  God's  face. 

Verses  2,  3.  It  is  God's  prerogative 
only  to  judge  creatures  clean  or  un- 
clean. 

The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
among  creatures  is  from  special  use,  not 
from  nature. 

Clean  and  unclean  creatures  have 
their  preservation  from  the  word  of 
God. 

The  certain  number  of  creatures  is 
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S'yen  by  Grod  in  the  preservation  of 
lem. 

Gk)d'8  aim  is  in  seven  to  two,  that 
he  would  have  cleanness  outgrow  un- 
cleanness. 

Beasts  and  fowls  of  heaven  are  God's 
care,  to  keep  them  for  man. 

This  is  plainly  not  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  difference  between  clean  and 
unclean    beasts.    The    distinction    is 
^ken  of  as,  before  this  time,  fEuni- 
liarly  known  and   recognized.      And 
what  was  the  ground  of  this  distinc- 
tion ?    It  could  not  certainly  be  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  beasts  them- 
selves, for  we  now  regard  them  all  in- 
discriminately as  on  the  same  footing, 
and  we  have  undoubted  Divine  war- 
rant for  doin^  so.    Nor  could  it  be 
anything  in  their  comparative  fitness 
for  being  used  as  food,  for  animal  food 
was  not  yet  allowed.    The  distinction 
could  have  respect  only  to  the  rite  of 
sacrifice.     Hence  arises  another  irre- 
sistible argument  for  the  Divine  origin 
and  the  Divine  authority  of  that  rite, 
and  a  proof  also  of  tne  substantial 
identity  of  the  patriarchal   and  the 
Mosaic  institutions.    The  same  stand- 
ing ordinance  of  animal  sacrifice — and 
the  same  separation  of  certain  classes 
of  animals  from  others  as  alone  being 
clean  and  proper  for  that  purpose — 
prevailed  in  both.    The  reUgion,  in 
&ct,  in  its  faith  and  m  its  worship  was 
exactly  the  same.     In  the  present  in- 
stance, in  the  order  given  to  save  so 
many  of  these  clean  beasts,  there  may 
have  been  regard  had  to  the  liberty 
which  was  to  be  granted  to  man  after 
the  flood  to  use  uiem  for  food,  as  well 
as  to  the  necessity  of  their  being  a 
supply  of  sacrifices.    And  in  general, 
theclean  beasts,  and  especially  the  fowls, 
were  those  which  it  was  most  import- 
ant for  the  speedy  replenishing  and 
quickening  of  the  earth,  to  keep  alive 
m  the  greatest  numbers.— (2>r.  Cand- 
Uik) 

Natural  propagation  by  sexes  is  the 
ordinance  of  Grod. 

God  giveth  the  quickening  power  to 
aU  creatures  on  the  earth. 

God  warns  in  season  whom  he  means 
to  save. 


The  Divine  Threat  of  Destbuction. 

Verse  4.  I.  Very  soon  to  be  executed. 
"  For  yet  seven  days,"  etc.  The 
deluge,  which  had  been  predicted  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
was  near  at  hand.  The  immediate 
preparations  were  being  completed. 
God's  threats  of  judgment  upon  the 
sin  of  man  are  frequent,  and  repeated 
at  important  intervals.  In  one  brief 
period  the  world  would  become  silent 
as  the  tomb.  Yet  there  was  time  for 
safety. 

n.  Very  mercifdl  in  its  commence- 
ment. "  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon 
the  eartL''  Thus  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  not  to  be  broken  up  at 
the  onset,  there  was  to  be  a  progress 
in  the  impending  doom.  The  judg- 
ments of  God  are  gradual  in  their 
severitv.  Even  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  rain  there  would  be  time  to 
repent.  How  men  reject  the  mercy 
of  God. 

m.  Very  terrible  in  its  destruc- 
tion. "And  every  living  substance 
that  I  have  made  will  I  destroy  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth."  1.  T^ 
destruction  was  determined,  2.  The 
destruction  was  universal,  3.  The  des- 
truction was  piteous.  If  we  could 
have  surveyed  the  universal  ruin,  how 
forcibly  should  we  have  seen  the  retri- 
butive providence  of  God  and  the 
feiurful  destiny  of  sin. 

rV.  Very  significant  in  its  indica- 
tion. Men  appeal  to  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  as  a  reason  why  the  wicked 
should  not  meet  with  continued  punish- 
ment in  the  future ;  what  do  they  say 
about  the  punishment  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  world  in  olden  times  ? 
Men  might  have  argued  that  such  a 
destruction  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
Divine  Fatherhood.  Yet  it  occurred. 
And  what  if  the  continued  punish- 
ment of  the  finally  impenitent  should 
ultimately  prove  to  be  a  fact  ? 

The  Obedience  of  Noah  to  the 

Commands  of  God. 
Verse  5.    I.  It  was  obedience  ren- 
dered under  tiie  most  trying  oircnm- 
stanoes.     Noah  was  now  on  the  thresh- 
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hold  of  the  doom  threatened  upon  the 
degenerate  world.  He  knew  it.  God 
had  told  him.  The  good  man's  heart . 
was  sad.  He  was  full  of  wonder  in 
reference  to  what  would  be  his  future 
experiences.  He  had  not  succeeded  as 
a  preacher.  He  had  no  converts  to 
share  the  safety  of  his  ark.  But  these 
sentiments  of  ^ef  and  wonder  did 
not  interrupt  ms  loyal  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God.  His  earnest 
labours  ^ave  him  little  time  to  indulge 
the  feelings  of  his  heart.  He  walked 
by  faith  and  not  by  feeling  or  sight. 

n.  It  was  obedience  rendered  in 
the  most  arduous  work.  It  was  no 
easy  task  in  which  Noah's  obedience 
was  remarkable.  His  was  not  merely 
the  obedience  of  the  ordinary  Christian 
life ;  but  it  was  the  obedience  of  a  saint- 
ly hero  to  a  special  and  Divinely-given 
duty.  He  had  obeyed  God  in  build- 
ing the  ark  5  he  had  now  to  obey  Him 
in  furnishing  it  for  the  e3dgencies  of 
the  future.  His  obedience  was  co- 
extensive with  his  duty. 

m.  It  was  obedience  rendered  in 
the  most  heroic  manner.  Noah  was 
a  man  capable  of  long  and  brave  en- 
durance ;  the  energies  of  his  soul  were 
equal  to  the  tasks  of  heaven.  It  re- 
quired a  brave  man  to  act  in  these 
circumstances. 

Old  Age. 

Verse  6.  I.  Sublime  in  its  rectitude, 
Noah  was  now  advancing  into  old  age. 
Yet  as  his  physical  energy  declines,  tne 
moral  fortitude  of  liis  nature  is  increased. 
He  was  righteous  before  God.  He  was 
a  pattern  to  men  in  wicked  times.  He 
was  an  obedient  servant  of  the  Eternal. 
The  purity,  strength,  and  nobleness  of 
his  character  were  brought  out  by  the 
wondrous  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  called  to  be  the  chief  actor. 

II.  Actiye  in  its  fsuth.  Noah  be- 
lieved God.  Believed  His  word  con- 
ceniing  the  threatened  doom.  He 
relied  upon  the  character  and  per- 
fections of  God.  Thus  faith  was  the 
sustaining  principle  of  liis  energetic 
soul.  And  but  for  it  his  advancing 
age  would  not. have  been  so  grand  ana 
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dignified  as  it  was.     Faith  in  God  is 
the  dignity  of  the  aged. 

m.  Eventful  in  its  history.  The 
entire  life,  but  especially  the  advancing 
age  of  Noah,  was  eventful.  The  build- 
ing of  the  ark.  The  occurrences  of 
the  flood.  Men  sometimes  become 
heroes  in  their  old  age.  The  greatest 
events  come  to  them  late  in  life.  So 
it  was  with  Noah. 

lY.  Reffal  in  its  blessing.  Noah 
was  blessea  with  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
with  the  commendation  of  God,  and 
with  safety  in  wondrous  times  of  peril. 
Old  age,  when  obedient  to  the  command 
of  God,  is  sure  to  be  rich  in  benediction. 
It  shall  never  lack  due  reward  from 
approving  heaven. 

Popular  Eeasons  for  a  Religious 

Life. 

Verse  7.  "  Because  of  the  waters  of 
the  flood  J*  There  are  many  motives 
urging  men  to  seek  the  safety  of  their 
souls. 

I.  Because  religion  is  commanded. 
Some  men  are  good,  because  God 
requires  moral  rectitude  from  all  His 
creatures,  they  feel  it  right  to  be  pure. 
They  wish  to  be  happy,  and  they  find 
that  the  truest  happiness  is  the  out- 
come of  goodness. 

Ili  Because  others  are  Eeligious. 
Multitudes  are  animated  by  a  desire 
to  cultivate  a  good  life  because  their 
comrades  do.  They  enter  the  ark 
because  of  the  crowds  that  are  seen 
wending  their  way  to  its  door. 

III.  Because  religion  is  a  'safety. 
We  are  told  that  Noah's  family  went 
into  the  ark  "  because  of  the  waters  of 
the  flood."  Many  only  become  reli- 
gious when  they  see  the  troubles  of  life 
coming  upon  them  ;  they  regard  piety 
as  a  refuge  from  peril. 

Verse  8 — 10.  Times  of  forbearance 
and  vengeance  are  surely  and  distinctly 
stated  by  God. 

God's  time  of  patience  being  expired 
vengeance  will  come.  "  They  went  in 
two  and  two*'  of  their  own  accord  by 
divine  instinct.    Noah  was  not  put  to 
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the  pains  of  hunting  for  them,  or 
driving  them  in.  Only  he  seems  to 
have  been  six  days  in  receiving  and 
disposing  of  them  in  their  several  cells, 
and  fetching  in  food  When  God  bids 
us  to  do  this  or  that,  never  stand  to 
cast  perils;  but  set  upon  the  work, 
yield  "the  obedience  of  faith,"  and 


fear  nothing.  The  creatures  came  in 
to  Noah  without  his  care  and  cost. 
He  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  take 
them  in  and  place  them  [TVaiw?]. 

Divine  Threatenings : — 1.  That  they 
will  surely  be  executed.  2.  At  the 
time  announced.  3.  In  the  manner  pre- 
dicted.    4.  With  the  result  indicated 
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The  Deluge  ;  or,  the  Judgments  of  God  upon  the  Sin  of  Man; 

There  are  some  who  regard  the  deluge  as  the  outcome  of  the  natural  workings 
of  physical  laws,  and  not  as  a  miraculous  visitation  of  heaven  ;  they  intimate 
that  it  was  the  ordinary  result  of  flood  and  rain,  so  common  in  those  Eastern 
climes.  We  think,  however,  that  the  supposition  is  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
and  is  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  was  evidently  the  result 
of  supernatural  intervention.  The  ordinary  floods  and  rains  of  these  Eastern 
countries  have  never  exercised  such  a  destructive  influence  upon  the  lives  of 
men  and  animals  either  before  or  since.  It  was  unique  in  its  effects.  And 
certainly  if  it  had  been  the  ordinary  outcome  of  natural  laws,  it  would  have 
been  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  true  that  God  sometimes  sends  his  retribu- 
tion through  the  ordinary  workings  of  nature,  thus  rebuking  and  punishing  the 
sin  of  man ;  but  the  deluge  is  no  instance  of  this  method  of.  retribution. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  flood  occurred  about  April ;  certainly  before 
Autumn.  Both  the  time  of  its  advent,  the  efiect  of  its  working,  and  the 
purpose  of  it,  mark  it  as  a  miracle  of  heaven.  As  such  Noah  would  regard  it, 
and  as  such  it  is  full  of  significant  teaching  to  human  souls. 

L  That  the  ohronology  of  the  Divine  judraieDts  is  important,  and  should 
be  carefully  noted  and  remembered.  *'  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's 
life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were 
all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened."  1.  Ths  chronology  of  JJivine  retribution  is  important  as  a  record  of 
Kstory.  Some  men  are  accustomed  to  regard  historic  dates  as  of  very  little 
importance,  as  things  only  to  be  learnt  by  uie  schoolboy.  And  certain  it  is  that 
dates  are  not  as  important  as  facts  or  principles,  but  they  have  a  significance 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  are  generally  evidences  of  credibility  and  certainty. 
We  cannot  afibrd  to  neglect  them.  History  is  full  of  them.  They  remind  us 
of  great  transactions,  of  battles  won.  They  are  also  important  in  the  domestic 
life.  They  chronicle  events  both  joyous  and  sad  ;  the  birth  of  a  child,  the 
death  of  a  parent.  They  are  useful  in  the  Church,  either  to  recall  days  of  per- 
secution, acts  of  heroism,  and  times  of  emancipation  from  the  power  of  evil. 
It  is  well  that  the  exact  dates  should  be  assigned  to  the  judgments  of  heaven, 
that  men  may  study  and  remember  them,  and  that  their  aiiniversary  may  be 
hallowed  by  becoming  reverence  and  prayer.  In  those  primitive  times  the  long 
lives  of  the  greatest  men  were  as  calendars  for  the  chronicle  of  important 
events,  they  denoted  the  progress  of  the  world.  And  it  is  better  to  fasten 
history  to  the  life  of  an  individual  than  to  the  dead  pages  of  a  book,  as 
men  make  tlie  record  they  chronicle.  We  ought  to  be  more  minute  students  of 
the  histories  of  God,  and  of  His  judgments  upon  the  sin  of  man,  as  they  relate 
to  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  and  record  a  history  no  unaided  human  pen 
eonld  write.  2.  The  chronology  of  Divine  retribution  is  important  as  related 
to  the  moral  life  and  destinies  qf  men.    The  deluge  is  not  merely  a  cold  record 
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of  history,  a  transaction  of  the  hoary  past,  but  an  eyent  of  more  than  ordinary 
moral  meaning.  It  contains  a  great  lesson  for  humanity  to  learn,  and  ought  to 
be  the  continued  study  of  men.  It  announces  the  terrible  ruin  which  sin 
irretrievably  works  to  the  life  and  commerce  of  countries  ;  that  it  destroys  a 
multitude  of  lives,  and  renders  the  material  universe  a  desolate  watery  grave. 
It  shows  that  the  judgments  of  God  are  determined,  and  that  they  are  not 
deterred  by  consequences.  How  many  souls  would  be  hurried  into  an  unwel- 
come eternity  of  woe  by  the  deluge.  Hence  the  date  of  such  a  calamity  should 
never  be  obliterated  from  the  mind  of  man  ;  but  should  be  the  portal  to  all  the 
great  verities  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  3.  The  chronology  of  Divine  retrihu- 
turn  is  important,  as  the  incidental  parts  of  Scripture  bear  a  relation  to  those  of 
greater  magnitude.  We  are  not  to  regard  the  events  and  parts  of  Scripture  as 
unrelated  to  each  other  ;  but  as  blending  in  one  sublime  harmony  and  purpose. 
The  blade  of  grass  is  related  to  the  tree.  The  flower  is  related  to  the  star,  and 
we  are  not  to  neglect  the  former  because  it  is  not  of  equal  size  to  the  latter. 
We  must  pay  heed  to  the  incidental  and  lesser  portions  of  sacred  history,  even 
to  its  dates,  as  parts  of  a  great  and  sacred  whole,  needful  and  useful. 

n.  That  God  hath  complete  control  over  all  the  agencies  of  the  material 
uniyerse,  and  can  readily  mi^e  them  subserve  the  purpose  of  His  will.  ''  The 
same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up."  1.  The  Divine 
Being  can  control  the  latent  forces  and  the  unknown  possibilities  of  the  universe. 
Man  is  ignorant  of  the  grand  and  untoward  possibilities  of  the  created  world. 
He  beholds  things,  announces  their  properties,  defines  their  spheres  of  action, 
proclaims  their  names,  and  vainly  imagines  that  he  has  exhausted  their  capability. 
Thus  he  views  the  sea  and  the  dry  land.  But  the  most  elementary  forms  of 
matter  are  unknown  even  to  the  most  industrious  investigator  and  to  the  most 
learned  in  scientific  discovery.  Men  may  write  books  about  the  wonders  of  the 
great  deep,  but  their  pages  are  as  the  mutterings  of  a  child.  Science  cannot 
tabulate  the  resources  of  the  earth ;  they  are  only  seen  by  the  eye  of  the 
Creator.  They  are  only  responsive  to  the  touch  of  omnipotence.  This  con- 
sideration should  make  men  reverent  in  mood  when  they  speculate  as  to  the 
future  of  the  material  structure  in  which  they  now  reside.  The,  as  yet,  un- 
drilled,  yea,  almost  unknown,  legions  of  the  material  world  are  ready  at  the 
call  of  heaven  to  rebuke  and  punish  the  misdoing  of  man.  2.  The  Divine  Being 
can  control  all  the  recognized  and  welcome  agencies  of  the  material  universe,  so 
that  thiy  shall  be  destructive  rather  than  beneficial.  The  agencies  now  brought 
into  the  service  of  Divine  retribution  were,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  things, 
life-giving  and  life-preserving.  But  immediately  upon  the  behest  of  God  they 
became  most  destructive  in  their  influence.  When  Jehovah  would  reprove  the 
sin  of  man  He  can  easily  change  His  choicest  blessings  into  emissaries  of  pain 
and  grief.  He  can  make  the  fertilizing  waters  to  overflow  their  banks  and  to 
drown  the  world  they. were  intended  to  enrich.  3.  That  the  agencies  of  the 
material  universe  frequently  co-operate  with  the  providence  of  God,  The  world 
in  which  man  lives  is  so  arranged  that  it  shall  minister  to  his  need,  enrich  his 
commerce,  and  delight  his  soul.  It  was  made  for  man.  But  not  less  was  it  made 
for  God,  primarily  to  be  the  outlet  of  His  loving  heart,  but  often  to  manifest 
His  repugnance  to  moral  evil.  All  the  forces  and  agencies  of  nature  are 
arranged  on  the  side  of  moral  rectitude  under  the  command  of  the  Eternal 
King  of  heaven  and  earth.  They  will  reward  the  good.  They  will  punish  the 
wicked.  They  re-echo  the  voices  of  inspired  truth.  The  waters  of  the  mighty 
deep  catch  their  rhythm  from  the  truth  of  God.  The  Spanish  armada  was 
defeated  by  a  storm  more  than  by  the  arms  of  men.  Providence  is  on  the  side 
of  rectitude  and  truth. 

m.  That  the  retributive  judgments  of  Ood  are  a  signal  for  the  good  to  enter 
upon  the  safety  provided  for  them.    *'  In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah,  and 
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Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the 
three  wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the  ark."  It  was  not  enough  for  Noah 
to  build  an  ark  for  his  safety  during  the  tM)ming  deluge ;  he  must  also  enter  it. 
And  when  the  good  man  saw  the  rain  falling  uj^n  the  earth,  he  felt  that  the 
threatened  judgment  was  near,  and  that  the  closing  scenes  had  come  upon  the 
degenerate  multitude.  This  was  the  signal  for  his  final  entrance  into  the  ark. 
And  so  when  the  predicted  end  of  the  universe  shall  come,  and  all  things  are 
about  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  then  shall  the  good  enter  into  the  permanent 
enjoyment  of  the  heavenly  rest  and  condition,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct 
will  be  acknowledged.  But  in  that  day  men  will  stand  in  their  own  indivi- 
duality, they  will  not  be  saved,  as  were  the  sons  and  relatives  of  Noah,  because 
they  belong  to  pious  families.  There  will  be  many  holy  parents  in  the  ark,  while 
their  wicked  sons  will  be  carried  away  by  the  great  waters. 

IV.  ThatinDivine  judgments,  theap^eneies  of  retribution,  which  are  destructiye 
to  the  wieked,  are  sometimes  effectiye  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  good. 
"And  the  waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the 
earth."  Thus  we  find  that  the  same  waters  which  were  destructive  to  the 
wicked  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world,  were  in  harmony  with  the  provision 
made  by  Noah,  and  so  enhanced  his  safety  in  these  perilous  times.  And  so 
it  has  sometimes  occurred  that  the  retributive  events  of  Providence,  which 
have  been  injurious  to  the  sinful,  have  been  a  means  of  benediction  to  the  good. 
The  cloud  may  be  a  guide  to  the  Israelites,  whereas  to  the  Egyptians  it  may  only 
be  a  great  darkness,  or  a  wild  flame.  The  rod  of  heaven  may  smite  the  evU 
and  the  good,  but  to  the  latter  it  blossoms  and  brings  forth  fruit. 

y.  That  in  the  retributive  judgments  of  God  wicked  men  are  placed  without 
lay  means  of  refuse  or  hope.  ''And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth ;  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were 
covered."  The  degenerate  multitudes  of  that  wicked  age  had  no  method  of 
escape  in  the  time  of  this  terrible  retribution.  They  haa  made  no  provision 
for  the  deluge  ;  they  had  rejected  the  warnings  of  Noah.  They  might  climb 
the  tall  trees,  and  ascend  the  high  mountain,  but  the  rising  and  angry  tide  soon 
swept  them  fi-om  their  refuge.  Men  cannot  climb  above  the  reach  of  the 
judCTient  of  Grod.  They  can  only  be  saved  in  the  appointed  way,  according 
to  the  Divine  invitation.  Those  who  despise  the  ark  can  be  saved  in  no  other 
manner.  And  so  in  the  judgments  which  shall  come  upon  the  world  in  its 
last  days,  then  those  who  have  rejected  the  offers  of  mercy  urged  upon  them 
bv  a  faithful  gospel  ministry,  will  be  without  hope  and  without  refuge  amidst 
the  terrible  doom. 

TL  That  the  measure  and  limits  of  the  retributive  judgments  of  Ood  are 
iiTinely  determined.  "  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail."  *'  And 
the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days."  The  judgments 
of  God  are  marked  and  definite  as  to  their  duration.  They  are  determined 
beforehand  in  this  respect,  and  are  not  left  to  wild  caprice,  or  uncertain  chance. 
The  Divine  Being  determines  how  high  the  waters  shall  rise,  and  how  long 
they  shall  prevail.  He  only  knows  the  entire  meaning  of  sin,  and  therefore 
alone  arranges  its  punishment.  God  knows  the  measure  of  all  human  sorrow. 
Lbssons  :  1.  That  the  judgments  0/  heaven  are  long  predicted,  2.  That  they 
are  commonly  r^ected,  3.  That  they  are  too/uUy  certain.  4.  That  they  are 
terribly  severe.    5.  They  show  the  folly  of  sin, 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS   ON  THE    VERSES. 

Verses  11,  12.  It  is  the  Spirit's  Admirable  is  God's  providence  in 
piupose  that  the  Church  shoula  keep  keeping  souls  alive  between  waters 
a  troe  chronology  of  God's  works.  above  and  beneath. 
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It  is  God's  word  alone  to  break  and 
bind  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep, 
shut  and  open  the  windows  of  heaven. 

At  6od*s  word  heaven  and  the  deep 
are  both  ready  to  destroy  sinners. 

"/»  the  second  month,"  In  April,  as 
it  is  thought,  when  everything  was  in 
its  prime  and  pride ;  birds  diirping, 
trees  sprouting,  &c.,  nothing  less  looked 
for  than  a  flood ;  then  God  "  shot  at 
them  with  an  arrow  suddenly,"  (Ps. 
Ixiv.  7),  as  saith  the  Psalmist.  So 
shall  "  sudden  destruction  "  (1  Thess. 
v.  3)  come  upon  the  wicked  at  the  last 
day,  when  they  least  look  for  it.  So 
the  sun  shone  fair  upon  Sodom  the 
same  day  wherein,  ere  night,  it  was 
tearfully  consumed.  What  can  be 
more  lovely  to  look  on  than  the  corn- 
field a  day  before  harvest,  or  a  vine- 
yard before  the  vintage  ? — (Trapp), 

Verses  13 — 15.  An  important  and 
eventful  day : — 1  The  fulfilment  of 
promise.  2.  The  commencement  of 
retribution.  3.  The  time  of  personal 
safety.  4.  The  occasion  of  family 
blessing. 

Polygamy  was  not  in  the  church 
saved  from  the  waters. 

Some  of  all  kinds  of  creatures  hath 
God's  goodness  saved  in  the  common 
deluge. 

The  breath  of  life  is  in  God's  hand 
to  give  or  take. 

The  animals ; — 1.  Their  number. 
2.  Their  order.     3.  Their  obedience. 

The  Door  was  Shut. 

Ver.  1 6.  **And  the  Lord  shut  him  in"  Gren,  vii 
16.  Noah  could  build  the  ark,  could  preach  to 
the  people,  could  bear  all  maimer  of  scorn  and 
contempt,  but  I  conceive,  strong  man  as  he 
was,  there  was  one  thing  he  could  not  do,  that 
was  to  shut  the  door  of  the  ai-k  against  the 
people  who  in  a  few  hours  would  clamour  for 
admittance.  We  can  readily  picture  to  our- 
selves this  great-hearted  man  as  he  receives 
the  last  creature  into  the  ark,  looking  round 
on  the  crowd  who  wondered  and  scoffed  at  his 
procedure.  There  he  sees  his  old  workmen, 
young  wives  leaning  on  their  strong  husbands ; 
little  children  playing  with  simple  gladness; 
old  men  and  women  leaning  on  their  staffs ; 
perhaps  distant  relatives  and  friends.  What 
conflict  must  have  raged  in  his  bosom  at  the 
thought  of  cutting  them  off  from  the  only 
means  of  salvation,  from  the  awful  and  im- 
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pending  doom  which  awaited  the  world.  It 
VKU  too  much  for  Noah  to  do,  so  the  Lord  thut 
him  in  I  Let  us  meditate  on  the  significance 
of  this  act. 

I.  It  teaches  tib,  as  God  is  the  author  so  also 
is  he  the  finiaher  of  our  work,  God  implants 
in  the  mother's  heart  the  desire  to  teach  her 
children  of  Himself,  but  He  must  apply  the 
instruction.  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos 
water,  but  God  must  give  the  increase.  The 
seeker  after  salvation  may  pray,  and  read  the 
word,  and  attend  the  means  of  grace,  but  God 
only  can  save  the  souL  We  may  speak  words 
of  comfort  to  the  distressed,  the  Holy  Spirit 
must  convey  the  message  to  the  heart. 

II.  It  teaehei  that  they  who  do  His  wiU  shall 
not  go  nnrewarded.  Noah  built  the  ark,  so 
God  insures  his  safety  therein.  Paul  may  fear 
lest  after  doing  God's  will  in  preaching  to 
others,  that  he  shall  be  a  castaway ;  but  he 
has  no  ground  for  alarm.  Paul  was  never  less 
like  himself  than  when  he  said  those  words,  or 
rather  when  he  was  distressed  with  that  fear. 
The  righteous  cannot  know  the  misery  of 
rejection.  Those  who  put  their  trust  in  God 
shaU  never  be  confounded. 

m.  It  teaches  that  those  who  do  Ood^s  will 
are  .preserved'  from  aU  dangers.  The  Lord 
shut  him  in  !  so  that  he  might  not  perpetrate 
any  rash  act.  Had  he  possessed  the  power  of 
opening  the  door,  he  might  have  jeopardized 
the  safety  of  the  whole  family  by  bringing 
down  the  vengeance  of  God.  Noah's  had  been 
a  critical  position  but  for  this.  Tliink  of  him 
as  he  hears  the  rush  of  waters  ;  the  shrieks  of 
the  drowning ;  the  cries  of  the  young  and  old. 
If  you  had  been  in  his  position,  with  the 
knowledge  you  could  open  the  door,  and  take 
some  in,  would  you  not  have  been  tempted  to  do 
80?  But  God  shut  him  in,  and  when  He  shutteth 
no  man  can  open.  So  shaU  God  fortify  the  soul 
at  the  great  day  of  final  judgment  Mothers, 
fathers,  children,  shaU  see  their  relatives  cast 
out,  and  yet  be  preserved  from  one  rash  word, 
or  imbelieving  act. 

IV.  It  teaches  that  those  who  do  God*s  will 
must  not  expect  immediate  reward.  Noah  be- 
comes a  prisoner — for  five  months  he  had  no 
communication  from  God — for  twelve  months 
he  resided  in  the  ark.  But  God  remembered 
Noah  and  brought  him  out  into  a  wealthy 
place. 

V.  It  teaches  that  the  hand  which  secures  the 
saint  destroys  the  sinners.  As  God  shut  Noah 
in,  insuring  his  safety.  He  shut  out  the  world 
to  experience  the  fearful  doom  of  their  sin. 
Hereafter  the  door  shall  be  shut.  On  Vihif^ 
side  ^cill  you  be. — [Steins  and  Twiffs."} 

The  Divine  Commands. 

Verse  16.  ''As  God  had  com- 
manded him.*'  I.  The  Divine  com- 
mands are  severe  in  their  require- 
ments,   Noah  was  required  by  them  to 
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build  an  ark,  which  would  involve  him 
in  much  anxiety  and  labour.  He  was 
exposed  to  the  ridicule  and  fanaticism 
of  men  in  so  doing  ;  for  the  commands  . 
of  God  relate  to  unseen  things  and  to 
future  events,  and  are  not  understood 
by  the  wicked.  The  commands  of 
Grod  often  impose  a  ^reat  and  con- 
tinuous service,  somewhat  difficult  to 
be  performed.  They  sometimes  place 
men  in  important  and  critical  stations 
of  life. 

n.  The  DiYine  commands  are  ez- 
tendye  in  their  requirements.  They 
relate  not  merely  to  the  building  of 
the  ark  as  a  whole,  but  to  every 
minute  detail  in  the  great  structure  ; 
and  so  in  the  moral  me  of  man,  the 
commands  of  God  have  reference  to 
all  the  little  accidents  of  daily  life. 
Hiey  extend  to  the  entire  manhood — 
to  its  every  sphere  of  action.  If  we 
offend  in  little,  we  are  verily  guilty  of 
sad  disobedience. 

m.  The  Diyine  commands  are  in- 
flnential  to  the  welfisure  of  man. 
Through  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  God,  Noah  was  preserved  from  the 
deluge  ;  and  if  men  would  only  obey 
the  voice  of  God  in  all  things,  they 
would  be  shielded  from  much  harm, 
and  many  perils.  Obedience  renders 
men  safe,  safe  from  the  guilt  of  sin, 
and  from  the  woe  of  Divine  retribu- 
tion. Thus  the  commands  of  God, 
though  they  may  involve  arduous 
service  through  many  years,  and  though 
they  extend  to  the  entire  life  of  man, 
are  nevertheless  influential  to  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  obedient 
seals. 

Increased  ApFLicnoN.' 

Verse  17.  "And  the  waters  in- 
creased." L  That  aflUotion  is  pro- 
gretsiTe  in  its  development  and 
tererity.  In  the  first  place  the  rain 
is  sent,  then  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  are  broken  up,  and  then  the  high 
hilLi  are  covered  with  water.  "  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy 
waterspouts :  all  thy  waves  and  thy 
billows  are  gone  over  me."  fPs.  42 — 7). 
Sorrow   does   not  generally  advance 


upon  men  all  at  once,  its  cold  wave 

Sadually  rises  and  chills  their  hearts, 
ow  many  souls  in  the  wide  world 
could  write  a  mournful  comment  on 
the  gradual  increase  of  human  grief. 

n.  That  increased  affliction  is  the 
continued  and  effective  discipline  and 
punishment  of  God.  The  waters  of 
the  deluge  were  designed  to  extermi- 
nate the  sinful  race  which  had  cor- 
rupted the  earth,  and  hence  they 
covered  the  highest  mountains,  that 
all  life  should  be  destroyed.  Aug- 
mented affliction  is  often  occasioned 
by  sin,  and  is  intended  to  punish  and 
remove  it. 

Every  word  of  vengeance  must 
exactly  be  fulfilled  which  God  hath 
spoken. 

God's  judgments  are  gradual  on  the 
wicked. 

Waters  of  death  to  some,  are  made 
waters  of  life  to  others  by  the  word  of 
God. 

Verses    19—24.      The    bounds    of  ' 
nature  cannot  keep  water  from  destroy- 
ing, when  God  makes  it  to  overflow. 

Not  a  word  of  God  falls  to  the 
ground  concerning  those  whom  he  ap- 
points to-ruin. 

No  kind  of  life  can  be  exempt  from 
death,  when  wickedness  giveth  up  to 
vengeance. 

Tne  times  of  increasing  and  per- 
fecting vengeance  are  determined  by 
God.  He  measures  waters  and  num- 
bers days. 

The  almost  solitary  Preservation 
OF  A  Good  Man  from  imminent 

AND  LONG-CONTINUED  PeRIL. 

Verse  23.  **And  Noah  only  remained 
alive  and  they  that  were  with  him  in 
the  ark*' 

I.  Then  moral  goodness  is  sometimes 
a  safeguard  from  the  imminent  perils  of 
life.  The  Christian  Church  is  con- 
stantly being  reminded  that  the  good 
share  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  the 
wicked,  and  that  the  same  event  hap- 
pens to  all  irrespective  of  moral  cha- 
racter. But  this  statement  is  not 
always  true,  for  even  in  the  circum- 
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stances  of  tliis  life  moral  goodness  is 
often  a  guarantee  of  safety.  Heavenly 
ministnes  are  ever  attendant  upon  the 
good,  to  keep  them  in  all  their  ways. 
&od  often  tells  good  men  of  the  coming 
woe,  and  also  shows  them  how  to  es- 
cape it.     Purity  is  wisdom. 

n.  Then  moral  goodness  is  signally 
honoured  and  rewarded  by  Ood.    Of 

all  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  and 
degenerate  world,  many  of  them  illus- 
trious and  socially  great,  only  Noah 
and  his  relatives  were  saved  from  the 
destructive  deluge.  In  this  we  see  the 
true  honour  which  God  puts  upon  the 
good,  as  well  as  the  safety  by  which  He 
environs  them.  It  is  honourable  to  be 
morally  upright. 


m.  Then  moral  goodness  may  some- 
times  bring  a  man  into  the  most  nn- 
Tuual  and  exceptional  circumstances. 
It  may  make  a  man  lonely  in  his  occu- 
pation and  life-mission,  even  though  he 
be  surrounded  by  a  crowded  world  ;  it 
mav  make  him  unique  in  his  character, 
and  it  may  render  him  solitary  in  his 
preservation  and  safety.  Noah  was 
almost  alone  in  the  ark  ;  he  would  be 
almost  alone  in  his  occupation  of  the 
new  earth  on  which  he  would  soon 
tread.  And  thus  goodness  often  makes 
men  sublimely  unique  in  their  cir- 
cumstances. It  requires  a  brave  heart 
to  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
such  a  position. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  VII. 

BT  THE 

REV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


Submission  I  Yer.  1.  Oaka  may  faU 
when  reeds  brave  the  wind.  These  giants 
fought  the  winds  of  Divine  Judgment  and  feU ; 
while  Noah — ^like  the  bending  reed  so  slight 
and  frail— escaped  the  storm  : — 

"  Aqd  every  wrong  and  every  woe,  when  put 
beneath  our  feet, 
As  stepping-stones  may  help  us  on  to  TTi'g 
high  mercy-seat. 

Earnestness  I  Ver.  1.  Robert  Hall,  in 
his  Village  Dialogues,  refers  to  a  Mr.  Merri- 
man,  a  preacher,  who  used  to  be  seen  at  every 
fair  and  revel,  but  was  seldom  to  be  found  in 
the  pulpit.  When  he  was  converted  he  began 
to  preach  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks. 
He  could  not  contemplate  unmoved  the  pitiable 
condition  of  many  of  his  hearers — unprepared 
to  die.  Fleming  mentions  one  John  Welsh, 
who  was  often  found  on  the  coldest  winter 
nights  weeping  on  the  ground,  and  wrestling 
with  the  Lord  on  account  of  his  people.  When 
his  wife  pressed  him  for  an  explanation  of  his 
distress,  he  said :  **  I  have  the  souls  of  three 
thousand  to  answer  for  ;  while  I  know  not  how 
it  is  with  many  of  them."  No  doubt  Noah 
had  his  thousands,  over  whom  ho  wept — with 
whom  he  pleaded — for  whom  he  prayed,  that 
they  might  be  persuaded  to  participate  in  the 
Refuge- Ark. 

"He  spread  before  them,  and  with  gentlest 
tone. 
Did  urge  them  to  the  shelter  of  that  ark 
Which  rides  the  wrathful  deluge." — 

Sigoumey. 

.  Antediluvians !    Ver.  4.    These  men  were 
very  anxious  about  the  body,  but  troubled  them- 
selves but  little  about  the  soul.     How  foolish 
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for  a  man,  who  has  received  a  richly-carved 
and  precious  statue  from  abroad,  to  be  very 
much  concerned  about  the  case  in  which 
it  was  packed,  and  to  leave  the  statue  to  roU 
out  into  the  gutter.  Every  man  has  had  com- 
mitted to  him  a  statue  moulded  by  the  most 
ancient  of  sculptors— God.  What  folly  then 
for  him  to  be  solicitous  about  the  case  in  which 
€rod  has  packed  it — I  mean  the  body,  and  to 
leave  the  soul  to  roll  into  the  mire  of  sin  and 
death?     Is  it  wise, 

**  Or  right,^or  safe,  for  some  chance  gains  to-day, 
To  dare  the  vengeance  from  to-morrow's  ski^  V* 

Ck)spel-iafirhtl  Ver.  6.  This  thriUing 
event  loses  weU-nigh  all  its  interest  for  us 
apart  from  Christ.  He  is  in  this  incident  as 
the  sunlight  in  the  else-darkened  chamber ; 
and  this  incident  is  in  Him  bright  as  the  cold 
green  log,  which  is  cast  into  the  flaming  fur- 
nace, glows  through  and  through  with  ruddy 
and  transforming  heat : — 

"  And  it  "will  live  and  shine  when  aU  beside 
Has  perished  in  the  wreck  of  earthly  things." 

Parental  Piety  I  Ver.  7.  Among  those 
who  rose  for  prayers  one  night  at  a  school- 
house  meeting  were  three  adult  children  of  an 
aged  father.  The  old  man's  heart  was  deeply 
moved  as  he  saw  them  rise.  He  was  now  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  all  his  years  of  sowing  prin- 
ciples of  piety  in  their  youthful  minds.  When 
he  rose  to  speak,  the  room  was  silent,  and  many 
cheeks  wet  with  tears.  With  a  full  heart  and 
tremulous  voice  the  aged  father  once  more 
urged  his  offspring,  with  a  simple  earnestness 
that  thrilled  every  heart,  to  give  their  hearts 
to  the  Lord      And  as  they  rode  home  at  night 
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along  the  prairie  slopes  in  the  beautiful  moon- 
light, his  quivering  voice  could  still  be  heard 
ptodaiining  the  blessings  of  Christ  to  his 
children  : — The  sound  was  balm, 

**  A  sen^h-whisper  to  their  wounded  heart, 
Lulling  the  storm  of  sorrow  to  a  calm."— 

Edmetton, 

Big^hteousI  Ver.  1.  Frauds  de  Sales  re- 
marks that  as  the  mother-o'-pearl  fish  lives  in 
the  sea  without  receiving  a  drop  of  salt  water, 
so  the  godly  live  in  an  ungodly  world  without 
becoming  ungodly.  As  towards  the  Cheli- 
donian  Islands  springs  of  fresh  water  may  be 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  sea — and  as  the  fire- 
fly passes  through  the  flame  without  burning 
its  wing,  so  a  vigourous  Christian  may  live  in 
the  world  without  being  affected  with  any  of 
its  humours. 

"  Some  souls  are  serfs  among  tho  free, 
While  others  nobly  thrive." — Procter, 

Home  Piety  I  Ver.  7.  At  the  time  of  the 
recent  Indian  outbreak,  the  missionary  among 
them  was  advised  of  his  danger,  just  as  his 
family  were  engaging  in  prayer.  They  went 
through  their  united  devotions  as  usual ;  and 
before  they  were  done,  the  savages  were  in  the 
house.  Taking  a  few  necessaries,  they  hastened 
to  conceal  themselves.  Though  often  in  sight 
of  the  Indians  and  of  burning  buildings,  they 
escaped  all  injury,  and  made  a  long  journey  in 
an  open  country  without  hurt  Doubtless  the 
God  whom  they  honoured  sent  an  angel-guard 
to  defend  them  against  all  their  enemies.  And 
such  a  guard  had  the  devout  family  of  Noah. 
Many  a  time  did  his  words  fret  and  irritate 
the  workmen  and  nei^bours,  until  they  were 
well-nigh  ready  to  stone  him ;  but  as  God  pre- 
served Enoch  in  one  way,  and  David  in  another, 
so  did  He  protect  this  pious  household — shut- 
ting the  mouths  of  the  lions. 


I  Ver.  4.  As  an  old  thief 
who  has  a  long  time  escaped  detection  and 
punishment  is  emboldened  to  proceed  to  greater 
crime,  thinking  that  he  shall  always  escape ; 
■0,  many  impenitent  go  on  in  sin,  thinking 
that — because  God  does  not  at  once  punish 
diem — therefore,  they  shall  escape  altogether. 

*Woe!  Woe!  to  the  sinner;  his  hopes,  bright 
but  vain. 
Will  torn  to  despair,  and  Us  pleasures  to 

pain;  • 

To  whom  in  the  day  of  distress  will  he  fly  t 

— JIufUtr. 


I  Ver.  5.  As  to  the  ante- 
difaivian  sinners,  the  120  years  were  designed 
is  a  breathing  time  for  repentance,  so  God 
made  it  a  neriod  of  instruction  for  Noah. 
Dorfaig  all  that  time,  he  was  learning — learn- 
ing more  about  God,  about  His  holiness  and 
fraee — about,  it  may  be.  His  sublime  scheme  of 
ledeoiption  in  Chnst  Noah,  like  all  saints, 
had  to  be  ediooled.  He  had  to  get  new  gleams 
of  practical  wisdom  throughout  those  years — 


gleams  which  were  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  the 
weaiy  and  monotonous  sojourn  in  the  ark.  No 
doubt,  like  ourselves,  he  did  not  relish  the 
schooling.  Perhaps  he  was  angry  rather  than 
thoughtful  when  some  new  thought  came  to 
him,  or  some  new  truth  flashed  its  bull's-eye 
glare  upon  him  ;  just  as  when  one  gets  a  new 
piece  of  furniture,  all  the  other  pieces  have  to 
be  arranged  and  re-arranged  in  order  to  make 
it  straight.  Noah  had  a  long  education  for  the 
ark -life  ;  and  no  doubt  he  appreciated  its  ad- 
vantages while  the  huge,  rude  pile  floated  amid 
showers  and  seas,  and  chanted  the  grand 
anthem : — 

"  *Tis  glorious  to  suffer, 
'Tis  majesty  to  wait." 

Endurance  I  Ver.  5.  A  virtuous  and  well- 
disposed  i>er8on  is  like  a  good  metal — the  more 
it  is  fired,  the  more  it  is  fined.  The  more 
Noah  was  opposed,  the  more  he  was  approved. 
Wrongs  might  well  try  and  touch  hun,  but 
they  could  not  imprint  on  him  any  false  stamp. 

"  Content  all  honour  to  forego. 
But  that  which  come  from  God." — KeUy, 

Obedience  I  Ver.  ^.  Is  there  not  one  force 
which  goes  far  to  throw  down  the  dark  barriers 
that  separate  man  from  man,  and  man  from 
woman— one  mighty  emotion,  whose  breath 
makes  them  melt  like  wax,  and  souls  blend 
together,  and  be  one  in  thought  and  will — in 
purpose  and  hope  ?  And  when  that  one 
tmiting  force  in  human  society — love  built 
upon  confidence — is  diverted  from  the  poor 
finite  creatures,  and  transferred  from  one 
another  to  Him,  then  the  soul  cleaves  to  God 
as  ivy  tendrils  to  the  oak,  and  the  soul  knows 
no  higher  delight — no  supremer  ecstasy  than  to 
do  His  wiU.  As  Bishop  Hall  says,  there  is  no 
periume  so  sweet  as  the  holy  obedience  of  the 
faithful.  What  a  quiet  safety — ^what  an 
heavenly  peace  doth  it  work  in  the  soul,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  inundations  of  eviL 

"  I  run  no  risk,  for  come  what  will. 
Thou  always  hast  Thy  way." 

ATiiTWfti  Ijifel  Ver.  9.  In  the  morning, 
writes  Spuigeon,  when  the  ark-door  was 
opened,  there  might  be  seen  in  the  sky  a  pair 
of  eagles  and  a  pair  of  sparrows — a  pair  of 
vultures  a  and  pair  of  humming-birds — a  pair 
of  all  kinds  of  birds  that  ever  cut  the  azure, 
that  ever  floated  on  the  wing,  or  that  ever 
whispered  their  song  to  the  evening  gales. 
Snails  came  creeping  along.  Here  a  pair  of 
snakes — there  a  pair  of  mice  presented  them- 
gelves — behind  them  a  pair  of  lizards  or  locusts. 
So  there  are  some  who  fly  so  high  in  know- 
ledge that  few  are  ever  able  to  scan  their  great 
and  extensive  wisdom ;  while  there  arc  others 
BO  ignorant  that  they  can  hardly  read  their 
Bibles.  Yet  both  must  come  to  the  One  Door 
—Jesus  Christ,  who  says  :  "  I  am  Che  Door." 

"  Blest  Saviour,  then,  in  love. 
Fear  and  distress  remove  ; 
O  bear  me  safe  above, 
A  ransomed  souL" — Palmer. 
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Flood  I  Ver  11.  The  scientific  man  asserts 
as  the  latest  generalization  of  his  science,  that 
there  is  in  nature  the  unifonjiity  of  natural 
sequence,  in  other  words,  that  nature  always 
moves  along  the  same  path,  and  that  law  is  a 
necessity  of  things.  He  thus  indirectly  asserts 
the  probability  of  miracles,  indeed,  he  admits 
them.  For,  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression ;  and  the  very  belief  in  miracles 
depends  upon  this  uniformity.  In  nature  we 
and  deviations  from  this  law  of  imif ormity ; 
and  so  it  is  in  the  region  of  providence  and 
grace.  God  has  a  certain  course  of  dealing 
generally  with  man,  and  He  is  pleased  to 
diverge  from  that  course  at  times,  as  in  this 
instance  of  the  flood,  of  Sodom's  miraculous 
overthrow,  and  of  Pharaoh's  destruction  in  the 
KedSea.     Thus— 

'*  Nature  is  still  as  ever 
The  grand  repository  where  He  hides 
His  mighty  thoughts,  to  be  dug  out  like 
diamonds." — Bigg. 


!  Ver.  11.  It  is  not  enough  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  the  deluge,  and  listen  to 
the  wail  of  the  antediluvians  ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  analyse  philosophically  the  causes  of  the 
earth's  upheaval  and  overflow ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  regard  the  narrative  as  a  school  for  l£e 
study  of  Noah's  character,  and  to  gaze  with  an 
admiration  that  is  almost  awe  upon  one  of  the 
stalwart  nobility  of  mankind.  We  must  draw 
the  lessons  which  the  record  is  designed  to 
teach,  hov/  abhorrent  sin  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
in  all  a(^e8,  how  earnest  He  is  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  His  saints  to  the  end  of  time,  how  He 
shapes  the  things  of  time  and  sense  for  the 
evolution  of  His  own  design,  educing  order 
from  its  vast  confusions,  and  resolving  its  com- 
plications into  one  grand  and  marvellous  unity, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever,  and  how  He  can  and  will  accomplish 
all  that  He  has  purposed  in  spite  of  wrath  of 
men,  or  rage  of  seas  : — 

"For  what  He  doth  at  first  intend. 
That  He  holds  firmly  to  the  end."— 

Herrich, 

Divine  Dates  I  Ver.  12.  Man's  dates  are 
often  trivial,  as  we  see  in  the  pages  of  an 
almanac  or  diary.  Not  so  with  the  Divine 
chronology.  His  dates  stand  out  like  suns 
amid  encircling  stars.  Around  them  human 
dates  must  constellate.  Therefore  He  does 
not  despise  them.  With  Him  they  are  no 
trifle ;  and  He  would  have  us  view  them  in  the 
same  light,  regarding  each  date  in  the  Divine 
chronology  as  the  poet  expressed  himself  of 
nature,  that — 

"  Each  moss, 
Each  shell,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a  rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings." — Thonuon. 

Helplessness!  Ver.  18.  ''A  man  over- 
board !"  is  the  cry  !  Then  the  passengers  lean 
over  the  bulwarks  with  eyes  riveted  on  the  spot 
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where  a  few  rising  airbells  tell  his  whereabouts. 
Presently  the  head  emerges  above  the  wave, 
then  the  arms  begin  to  buffet  the  water.  With 
violent  efforts  he  attempts  to  shake  off  the 
grasp  of  death,  and  to  keep  his  head  from  sink- 
ing. He  makes  instinctive  and  convulsive  efforts 
to  save  himself ;  though  these  struggles  only  ex- 
haust his  strength,  and  sink  him  all  the  sooner. 
When  the  horrible  conviction  rushed  into  the 
souls  of  the  antediluvian  sinners  that  the  flood 
had  really  come,  how  they  must  have  struggled, 
clutching  at  straws  and  twigs  in  the  vain  hope 
of  physical  salvation.  Yet,  though  the  bodies 
of  all  perished  ;  shall  we  doubt  that  the  spirits 
of  many  were  pardoned  ?  As  it  is  at  times  with 
the  dying  sinner,  when  the  horrible  conviction 
rushes  into  his  soul  that  he  is  lost,  when  he 
feels  himself  going  down  beneath  a  load  of 
guilt,  he  grasps  that  which  before  he  despised  ; 
so  these  drowning  wretches  clutched  at  the 
saving  truth  of  Noah's  preaching.  They  were 
saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,  as — 

"  With  failing  eye,  and  thickening  blood. 
They  prayed  for  mercy  from  their  God." — 

Studley. 

OhronoloflT  I  Ver.  12.  The  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be  ;  and  that  which 
is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sim.  Spring ,  clothes 
the  earth  with  verdure  ;  summer  develops  this 
verdure  into  its  highest  beauty  and  luxuriance ; 
autumn  crowns  it  with  ripeness  and  fruit- 
fulness;  but  Winter  comes  with  its  storms 
and  frosts  apparently  to  destroy,  all.  Yet  this 
apparently  wanton  destruction  tends  more  to 
advance  the  progress  of  nature  than  if  summer 
were  perpetual.  Just  so  with  the  Divine  re- 
tribution of  the  deluge.  As  the  wind  goeth 
toward  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  to  the 
north ;  as  it  whirleth  continually,  and  re- 
tumeth  again  according  to  his  circuits  ;  so 
with  the  flood  of  waters.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  Divine  plan,  by  which  moral  progress 
should  be  made,  so  that  creation  might  by 
retrogression  rise  to  a  higher  platform  of  inner 
life.  Schiller  says  that  the  Fall  was  a  giant 
stride  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  So 
was  the  Divine  retribution  at  the  deluge. 
A  wise  and  benevolent  purpose  lay  hid  under 
the  apparently  harsh  and  severe  judgment. 
It  was  not  only  a  terrible  remedy  for  a  terrible 
disease,  but  also  a  lever  by  which  humanity 
was  raised  nearer  to  God.  Dark  as  it  was, 
the  darkness  wi^  needed  to  display  the  lights, 
in  it  we  see  theHkble  robe, 

"  Of  the  Eternal  One,  with  all  its  rich, 
Embroidery  and  emblazonment  of  stars." 


God's  Door !  It  was  shut  as  much  for  the 
security  of  those  within,  as  for  the  exclusion 
of  those  without.  When  the  father  nightly 
bars  the  house-door,  he  does  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  family  who  are  safely  slumbering. 
God  shut  the  door  not  merely  to  siguify  that 
the  day  of  grace  was  past,  but  to  secure  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  Noah  and  his  family 
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from  perishing  by  water.    For  this  then  was 
it  that 

"  The  ark  received  her  freightage,  Noah  last^ 
And  Grod  shot  to  the  door/' 

Seonxitsr!  Swinnock  says  of  traveUers  on 
the  top  of  the  Alps  that  they  can  see  the  great 
■hovrers  of  rain  fall  under  them— delnging  the 
plidns  and  flooding  the  rivers — while  not  one 
drop  of  it  falls  on  them.  They  who  have  €rod 
lor  their  refo^e  and  ark  are  safe  from  all  storms 
of  ironble  and  showers  of  wrath.  Noah  and 
his  family  had  no  wetting  though  the  windows 
of  heaven  yawned  wide  enough  for  seas  to 


''Tee  !  Noah,  humble,  happy  saint, 
Surrounded  with  the  dioeen  few. 
Sat  in  Ids  axk,  secure  from  fear. 

And  sane  the  grace  that  steered  him 
thxouc^'* 

TroaUMl  Ver.  18.  An  old  Puritan  said 
that  Grod's  people  were  like  birds :  they  sing 
best  in  cages.  The  people  of  Grod  sing  best 
when  in  the  deepest  trouble.  Brooks  says : 
Tike  deeper  the  flood  was,  the  higher  the  ark 
went  up  to  heaven.  Gk>d  imprisoned  Noah  in 
the  ark  that  he  might  learn  to  sing  sweetly. 
No  doubt  the  tedium  of  their  oonfinement  was 
rdfered  by  many  a  lark-like  caroL  The  ele- 
Battswouid  make  uproar  enough  at  thefirst ;  but 
God  oould  hear  their  song  as  well  as  when  the 
oominotion  in  nature  ceased,  and 

"  None  were  left  in  all  the  land. 
Save  those  delivered  by  6od*s  right  hand. 
As  it  woe  in  a  floating  tomb.'* 

OsmdoatioDnl  Ver.  19.  Sorrows  come  not 
single  spies,  but  in  battalions.  This  gradual 
increase  of  human  grief — this  progressive  rise 
of  the  waters  of  affliction  is  doubtless  designed 
to  lead  men  to  repentance.  It  is  said  that 
when  a  rose-tree  fails  to  flower,  the  gardener 
deprives  it  of  light  and  moisture.  Silent  and 
daik  it  stands,  dropping  one  faded  leaf  after 
another.  But  when  eveiy  leaf  is  dropped : 
than  the  florist  brings  it  out  to  bloom  m  the 
V^hi.  God  sought  by  the  graduation  of  the 
wntes  of  the  flcMd — hj  the  progressive  loss  of 
•tdh  foothold,  to  awsken  men  to  repentance. 
Otm  the  result  He  has  cast  a  veil ;  but  hope 
IvompCa  the  thought  that  some  Bought  and  ob- 
tafaiad  mercy,  before — 


"Beast,  man  and  city  shared  one  common 
grave. 
And  calm  above  them  rolled  the  avenging 

wave, 
Whilst  jron  dark  speck,  slow-floating,  did 

contain 
Of  beast  or  human  life  the  sole  remain." — 

Procter, 

Judgment  I  Ver.  20.  The  men  of  the  age 
of  Noah  were  not  more  taken  by  surprise 
when  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  to 
rain  upon  the  earth — the  men  of  Jerusalem 
were  not  struck  with  greater  consternation 
when  the  eagles  of  Rome  came  soaring  towards 
them,  bearing  on  their  wings  the  vengeance  of 
one  mightier  than  Caesar — ^than  the  men  of  the 
last  day  shall  be.  Signs  and  wonders  shall,  no 
doubt,  precede  the  coming  of  that  day ;  but 
the  men  then  living  will  fail  to  take  note  of 
these  signs  I  But  why  is  it  thus  1  Has  Provi- 
dence any  delight  in  snaring  the  sinner? 
No ;  but  he  is  blinded  and  infatuated  by  his 
own  sin.  No  matter  how  plain  the  warnings 
of  approaching  doom  may  be,  he  passes  on 
with  an  eye  that  will  not  see !  No  matter 
how  terribly  it  may  lighten  and  thunder,  he 
has  no  ear  to  hear ;  until  at  length  he  is  taken 
and  destroyed — receiving  as  he  sinned 

"The  weight 
And  measure  of  et^-nal  punishment 
Weigh'd  in  the  scales  of  Perfect  Equity."— 

Bickerstdh. 

Divine  Oare  I  Ver.  23.  A  pious  old  man, 
who  had  served  God  for  many  years,  was  sitting 
one  day  with  several  persons,  eating  a  meal 
upon  the  bank  near  the  mouth  of  a  pit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swansea.  While  he  was 
eating,  a  dove,  which  seemed  very  tame,  came 
and  fluttered  in  his  breast  and  slightiy  pecked 
him.  It  then  flew  away,  and  he  did  not  think 
much  about  it;  till  in  five  minutes  it  came 
agtdn,  and  did  the  same.  The  old  man  then 
said :  "  I  will  foUow  thee,  pretty  messenger, 
and  see  whence  thou  comest '  He  rose  up  to 
follow  the  bird ;  and  whilst  he  was  doing  so, 
the  banks  of  the  pit  fell  in.  On  his  return  he 
discovered  that  all  his  companions  were  killed. 
Thus  was  Noah  preserved  ! 

,"  Who  then  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 
Against  His  messengers  to  shut  the  door  1 " 

— LowfU, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Cbitioal  Notes. — 4.  Ararat]  "A  region  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Armenia^  between  the  Arazea 
and  the  lakes  Van  and  XJramia  (2  Emgs  xix.  37,  Isa.  xxxviL  38  :  ['  land  of  Armenia/  lU.  *  of 
Ararat  *\  even  now  called  by  the  Armenians  ArarfUy  on  the  mountains  of  which  the  Ark  of 
Noah 'rested ;  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  whole  of  Armenia  (Jer.  li  27)  itself." 
(Gesenins.)     "  It  is  especially  the  present  Aghri  Dagh  or  the  great  Ararat  (Pers.  Kvhi  Nuch,  Le. 
Noah's  mountain,  in  the  classics  o  "A/So; ,  Armen.  masM)  and  Kutshuk  Dagh  or  little  Ararat." 
(FtLrst.)    **  As  the  drying  wind  most  probably  came  from  the  east  or  north,  it  is  likely  that  the 
ark  was  drifted  towards  Asia  Minor,  and  caught  land  on  some  hill  in  the  reaches  of  the 
Euphrates.    It  cannot  be  supposed  thkt  it  rested  on  either  of  the  peaks  now  called  Ararat,  as 
Ararat  was  a  country,  not  a  mountain^  and  these  peaks  do  not  seem  suitable  for  the  purpose." 
(Murphy.) — 6.  And  ue  waters  decreased  ]    In  tibe  Heb.  the  construction  here  so  changes  as  to 
impart  a  dramatic  life  and  variety  to  the  composition.    Following  the  idiom  of  the  original,  we 
may  render  verses  4  and  5  thus  :  '*  Then  does  the  ark  rest,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat.    But  the  watebs  have  come  to  be  going 
on  and  decreasing  as  far  as  the  tenth  month  ;  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
have  appeared  the  tops  of  the  mountains."    Note  the  emphasis  thrown  on  ''the  waters,"  and 
the  contrast  thereby  implied  :  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  The  ark  becomes  stationary ;  not  so  the 
WATEBS — THET  go  on  decreasing  for  more  than  two  months  more."    As  nature  abhors  a  vacuum, 
so  does  the  sacred  story  abhor  monotony.    As  it  progresses,  the  feeling  changes,  the  lights  and 
shades  are  altered ;  under-tones  are  heard,  glimpses  of  new  views  are  caught.    The  ever- varying 
manner  of  the  original  should  delight  the  student  and  admonish  the  public  reader  and  the 
preacher. — 6.  "Window.]    Properly,  "hole:"  not  the  same  word  as  in  ch.  vi  16. — 1,  Baven.] 
Probably,  so  called  from  its  blackness  (Gresenius,  FtLrst)  :  from  its  cry  or  croaking  (Davies). 
— 8.  Dove.]   A  tender,  mild  bird ;  emblem  of  purity ^  SoL  Song  L  16,  iv.  1,  v.  12 ;   lovcy  ibid  v.  2, 
vi.  9  ;  simplicity,  Hos.  viL  11,  Matt.  x.  16 ;  with  melancholy  note,  Isa.  xxxviii  14,  Nah.  ii.  7,  Eze. 
vii.  16  ;  and  quick  homeward  flight,  Isa.  be.  8  ;  Ps.  Iv.  6  ;  Hos.  xi  11.— 2L  For  the  imagination.] 
— The  "  For  **  is  apparently  an  unhappy  rendering.     Better,  with  Lees^,  "  although,"  or  with 
Young,  "  though  :  '*  better  still,  with  Murphy,  "  because."    God  will  not  again  make  man's 
wickedness  a  "  cause  "  or  reason  for  bringing  in  a  flood  of  waters. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH,— Verses  1—5. 

The   Gradual   Cessation   of   Divine   Retribution. 

I.  That  it  is  marked  by  a  ricli  manifestation  of  Divine  mercy  to  those  who 
have. survived  the  terrible  retribution.  "And  God  remembered  Noah,  and 
every  living  thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  was  with  him  in  the  ark."  We  are 
not  to  imagine  from  this  verse,  that  God,  had  at  any  time  during  the  flood,  been 
unmindful  of  the  ark  and  its  privileged  inhabitants,  but  simply  that  now  He 
has  them  in  especial  remembrance,  being  about  to  deliver  them  from  their 
temporary  confinement.  The  Divine  mercy  is  always  rich  toward  man,  but 
especially  toward  the  good,  in  critical  junctures  of  their  history.  Noah  was 
indeed  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  loving  attentions  of  heaven.  Nor  was  the 
Divine  remembrance  limited  to  Noali  and  ms  relatives,  but  it  extended  to  the 
animals  under  his  care ;  thus  extensive  and  all  including  is  the  providence  of 
God  in  its  beneficent  design  toward  the  wide  universe.  1.  God^s  remembrance 
of  his  creatures  duriiig  the  cessation  of  retribution  is  merciful.  True,  Noah 
was  a  good  man,  and,  in  entering  the  ark,  was  obeying  a  Divine  command,  but 
what  intrinsic  right  had  he  to  such  distinguished  protection^  and  to  the  special 
remembrance  of  heaven?  He  could  only  receive  it  as  the  unmerited  gift  of  God. 
God  remembers  the  good  in  their  afflictions,  and  that  he  does  so  is  tne  outcome 
of  His  own  merciful  disposition  toward  them.  Men  would  only  get  their  desert 
if  they  were  left  to  perish  in  the  ark,  on  the  wide  waste  of  water  on  which  it 
sails.  Anjrthing  short  of  this  is  of  God's  abundant  compassion.  2.  God's 
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remembrance  of  his  creatures  during  the  cessation  of  retribution  is  welcome. 
We  can  readily  imagine  that  the  ark  would  not  be  the  most  comfortable  abode 
for  Noah  and  his  comrades,  it  would  be  confined  in  its  space,  and  certainly  not 
over  choice  in  its  companionships  or  select  in  its  cargo.  And  wlule  it  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  immediate  use  for  which  it  was  constructed,  yet  we 
doubt  not  that  its  occupants  would  be  glad  to  escape  from  its  imprisonment. 
The  Divine  remembrance  of  them  at  this  time  was  the  herald  of  their  freedom  ; 
now  they  will  soon  tread  the  solid  but  silent  earth  again.  God's  remembrance 
of  His  creatures  aft^r  times  of  judgment,  is  generally  the  signal  of  good  con- 
cerning them,  the  token  of  greater  liberty,  and  of  enhanced  joy,  even  in  the 
secular  realm  of  life.  3.  God's  remembrance  of  his  creatures  during  the  cessa- 
tion of  retribution  is  condescending.  That  the  Divine  King  of  heaven  should 
give  even  a  transient  thought  to  a  few  individuals  and  animals,  sailing  on  a 
wide  sea,  in  an  ark  of  rude  construction,  is  indeed  as  great  a  mystery  as  conde- 
scension, and  is  evidence  of  the  care  which  He  extends  to  all  His  works.  And 
thus  it  is  that  Ood  adapts  Himself  to  the  moral  character  of  man,  and  to  the 
condition  of  all  human  creatures,  in  that  he  drowns  the  wicked  in  judgment, 
but  remembers  his  servants  in  love.  Thus  He  makes  known  His  attributes  to 
the  race. 

II.  That  it  is  marked  by  the  outjg^oing  and  operation  of  appropriate  physical 
agencies.  '*  And  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
assuaged."  There  have  been  many  conjectures  in  reference  to  the  nature  and 
operation  of  this  wind ;  some  writers  say  that  it  was  the  Divine  Spirit  moving 
npon  the  waters,  and  others,  that  it  was  the  heat  of  the  sun  whereby  the  waters 
were  dried  up.  We  think  controversy  on  this  matter  quite  unnecessary,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wind  was  miraculous,  sent  by  God  to  the 
purpose  it  accomplished.  He  controls  the  winds.  Jonah  in  the  storm.  The 
disciples  in  the  tempest.  And  He  would  thus  send  out  a  great  wind  to  agitate 
the  waters  that  they  might  cease  from  covering  the  earth.  God  often  sends  his 
ordinary  messengers  on  extraordinary  errands.  He  has  not  to  create  or  originate 
new  forces  to  achieve  new  tasks,  He  can  adapt  the  existing  condition  of  nature 
to  all  the  exigencies  of  life.  Aiid  thus  it  happens  that  the  cold  bitter  winds 
that  blight  our  hopes,  are  sometimes  commissioned  to  assuage  our  sorrows ; 
one  agency  may  be  employed  in  manifold  service.  Hence  we  cannot  ante- 
cedenuy  estimate  results  oy  the  agencies  employed.  The  Divine  Being  generally 
works  by  instrumentality.  1.  Appropriate.  2.  Effective.  3.  Natural,  And 
m  this  way  is  the  cessation  of  divine  retribution  brought  about. 

m.  That  it  is  marked  bv  a  staying  and  removal  of  the  destructive  agencies 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed.  ^*  The  fountains  also  of  the  great  deep,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained  ;  and 
the  waters  returned  from  oft*  the  earth  continually  ;  and  after  the  end  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  were  abated."  And  thus  when  the  destnic- 
tive  elements  have  done  their  work,  they  are  restrained  by  the  authority  which 
gave  them  their  commission  to  go  forth.  There  are  perhaps  few  natioas 
on  the  fiace  of  the  globe  but  have  experienced  times  of  famine  and  pestilence, 
uui  how  glad  have  been  the  indications  that  these  destructive  agencies  have 
stayed  their  raging.  These  fierce  agencies  of  the  material  universe,  when  let 
loose  upon  man,  make  terrible  havoc  ;  are  almost  irresistible ;  will  neither 
yield  to  entreaty  or  to  skill.  They  have  their  time,  and  when  their  mission  is 
icoomplished  they  return  to  their  original  tranquillity.  Here  we  see : — 1.  That 
<fc  destructive  agencies  of  the  universe  are  awakened  by  sin,  2,  Tliat  the 
kstrudive  agencies  of  the  universe  are  subdued  by  the  power  and  grace  of  God, 
t  Thai  the  destructive  agencies  oj  the  universe  are  occasional  and  not  habitual 
ii  their  rule.    The  deluge  of  waters  was  not  the  frequent  phenomenon  of  nature, 
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but  was  a  miracle  wrought  for  the  purposes  of  the  degenerate  age.  The  fierce 
agencies  of  the  universe  are  under  Divine  control,  they  are  not  supreme,  but 
are  the  emissaries  of  holy  justice.  The  most  awful  retributions  of  God  come  to 
an  end,  and  brea^  again  into  the  clear  shining  of  His  mercy. 

IV.  That  it  is  marked  by  a  gradual  return  to  the  ordinary  things  and 
method  of  life.  "And  the  waters  decreased  continuallv  until  the  tenth 
month :  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  seen."  Thus  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  visible,  though 
they  would  not  be  seen  by  the  inmates  of  the  ark,  as  the  window  was  not 
in  a  convenient  position  to  admit  of  this,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
open  the  door.  And  so  the  retributive  judgments  of  Grod  return  to  the 
ordinary  ways  of  life,  they  do  not  permanently  set  aside  the  original  purp^^ 
of  creation.  This  return  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  nature  is  : — 1.  Can- 
tinumis,  2.  Rapid,  3.  Minutely  chronicled.  The  world  is  careful  to  note 
the  day  on  which  appeared  the  first  indication  of  returning  joy,  when  after  a  long 
period  of  sorrow  the  mountain  tops  of  hope  were  again  visible.  It  is  fixed  in  the 
memory.    It  is  written  in  the  book.     It  is  celebrated  as  a  festival.    Lessons  : 

1.  That  the  judgments  of  God,  though  Ijng  and  severe,  will  come  to  an  end. 

2.  That  the  cessation  of  Divine  judgment  is  a  time  of  hope  for  the  good.  3.  That 
the  cessation  of  Divine  judgment  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  life 
of  man. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  God's  gracious  ones  may 
be  regarded  as  forsaken  by  the  Lord. 
(Ps.  xiii.  1). 

God's  free  grace  keepeth  his  saints 
in  mind  when  they  seem  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  manifestation  of  God's  care  and 
help  to  his  desolate  ones  is  joined  with 
his  remembrance  of  them. 

God  careth  for  the  lower  creatures 
for  the  sake  of  his  Church. 

Grace  can  create  means,  and  render 
them  effectual  to  salvation. 

At  the  call  of  God,  that  which  would 
otherwise  enrage  the  waters,  shall  ap- 
pease them. 

God  repeals  his  judgment  by  means, 
as  well  as  imposeth  them. 

"  And  God  remembered  Noah.**  He 
might  begin  to  think  that  God  had 
forgotten  him,  having  not  heard  from 
God  for  five  months  together,  and  not 
yet  seeing  how  he  could  possibly  es- 
cape. He  had  been  a  whole  year  in 
the  ark  ;  and  now  was  ready  to  groan 
out  that  doleful  Usquequo  Domine: 
Hast  thou  forgotten  to  oe  merciful? 
etc.  But  forgetfalness  befalls  not  the 
Almiffhiy.  The  butler  mav  forget 
Joseph,  his  father's  house ;  Anasuerus 
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may  forget  Mordecai ;  and  the  de- 
livered city  the  poor  man  that  by  his 
wisdom  preserved  it  (Eccles.  ix.  15). 
The  Sichemites  may  forget  Gideon ; 
but  "  God  is  not  unfaithml  to  forget 
your  work  and  labour  of  love,"  saith 
the  Apostle  (Heb.  vi.  10).  And  there 
is  a  "book  of  remembrance  written  be- 
fore him,"  saith  the  prophet, "  for  them 
that  fear  the  Lord."  (Mai.  iii.  16.) 
A  metaphor  from  kings  that  commonly 
keep  a  calendar  or  chronicle  of  such 
as  nave  done  them  good  service :  as 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  vi.  1),  and  Talmer- 
lane,  who  had  a  catalogue  of  their 
names  and  good  deserts,  which  he 
daily  perused,  oftentimes  saying  that 
day  to  be  lost  wherein  he  had  not 
given  them  something.  God  also  is 
said  to  have  such  a  book  of  remem- 
brance. Not  that  he  hath  so,  or  need- 
eth  to  have  ;  for  all  things,  both  past 
and  future,  are  present  with  him :  he 
hath  the  idea  of  them  within  himself, 
and  every  thought  is  before  his  eyes, 
so  that  he  cannot  be  forgetful  But 
he  is  said  to  remember  his  people  (so 
he  is  pleased  to  speak  to  our  capacity) 
when  he  showed  his  care  of  us,  and 
makes  good  his  promise  to  us.    Wo 
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also  are  said  to  be  his  "remembrancers" 
(Isa,  Ixii.  6)  when  we  plead  his  promise, 
and  press  him  to  performance.  Not 
that  we  persuade  him  thereby  to  do  us 
good,  but  we  persuade  our  own  hearts 
to  more  faith,  love,  obedience,  etc., 
whereby  we  become  more  capable  of 
that  good. — (Trapp). 

Verses  2,  3.  "And  the  rain  from 
heaven  was  restrained'*  These  four 
keys,  says  the  Rabbins,  God  keeps 
imder  his  own  girdle  :  1.  Of  the 
womb ;  2.  Of  the  grave ;  3.  Of  the 
lain ;  4.  Of  the  heart  "  He  openeth, 
and  no  man  shutteth ;  he  shutteth, 
and  no  man  openeth."  (Rev.  iii.  7.) — 
(Tram). 

Groas  method  of  healing  is  contrary 
to  that  of  wounding.  Wind,  fountains 
of  deep,  and  windows  of  heaven  are  at 
(jod's  disposal 

All  creatures  move  with  agility  and 
constancy  at  God's  word  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Church. 

God  has  his  set  time,  and  at  that 
moment  judgments  must  cease,  and 
salvation  appear  to  his  saints. 

Verses  4,  5.  No  hazards  shall  pre- 
Tent  the  means  appointed  for  the  safety 
of  the  Church  from  nerfecting  it.  The 
tossing  of  waters  snail  not  endanger 
the  ark,  so  long  as  God  steers  it. 

God  vouchsafes  a  partial  rest  unto 
his  Church  below,  as  an  earnest  of  the 
fall. 

Time  and  place  are  appointed  by  God 
for  performing  mercy  to  his  Church. 

Waters  must  go  and  falT  for  the 
eomfort  of  the  Church,  under  the  com- 
mand of  God. 

Mercies  are  measured  to  months  and 
days. 

God  gpves  His  Church  mercy,  and 
to  see  it  ^ 

Now  this  mountain  of  Ararat  is  at 
leasts  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  most  recent  visitors,  17,000  feet 
in  height,  that  is  to  say,  rather  more 
than  thi^  times  the  height  of  the 
highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  Well, 
then,  if  the  waters  of  the  flood  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  they  covered  its 
snounity  and  by  subsiding,  enabled  the 


ark  to  rest  quietly  on  that  summit,  I 
cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  escape 
the  conclusion,  which  Hitchcock  in  ms 
work  on  geology  denies,  however,  that 
the  waters  did  cover  the  whole  habita- 
ble globe,  round  and  round.  The 
assertions  of  Scripture  are  so  broad  and 
so  strong,  that  I  cannot  see  how  to 
escape  their  force.  And  then,  the  lan- 
guage is  repeated  :  "  abated  from  oflF 
the  earth.'  — "  The  waters  prevailed 
upon  the  earth."  Now,  let  any  honest, 
impartial  reader  of  this  chapter  say 
what  would  be  the  impression  upon 
his  mind ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  oe, 
that  the  flood  there  described  was 
universal.  And,  as  I  stated  before,  if 
the  flood  was  not  universal,  if  it  was 
topical,  why  did  Noah  take  into  the 
ark  creatures  found  in  every  climate 
of  the  earth  ?  For  instance,  the  raven, 
I  believe,  exists  almost  everywhere ; 
the  dove  certainly  is  found  in  eastern, 
western,  northern,  and  southern  lat- 
itudes. What  was  the  use  of  preserving 
a  bird  that  must  have  lived  every- 
where ?  And,  when  the  dove  went  out 
of  the  ark,  why  did  she  return  to  it  ? 
If  you  let  out  a  dove  between  this  and 
Boulogne,  you  will  find  that  it  will  fly 
to  the  nearest  dry  land,  probably  to 
its  own  dovecote,  as  carrier-pigeons,  it 
is  well  known,  do.  If  this  flood  had 
not  been  universal,  when  the  dove  was 
let  out,  with  its  immense  rapidity  of 
wing,  it  would  have  soon  reached  that 
part  of  the  globe  that  was  not  covered 
by  the  flood  ;  but  she  "  found  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  her  foot : "  and  the 
presumption,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  was  covered 
by  this  deluge.-n(/>r.  Gumming.  J 

1.  The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
supposing  the  flood  to  have  been  lite- 
rally universal,  is  the  great  quantity  of 
water  that  would  have  been  requisite. 

2.  A  second  obiection  to  such  a  uni- 
versality is,  the  difficulty  of  providing 
for  the  animals  in  the  ark. 

3.  The  third  and  most  important 
objection  to  this  universality  of  the 
deluge  is  derived  from  the  facts 
brought  to  light  by  modem  science, 
respecting  ihe  distribution  of  animals 
and  plants  on  the  globe. — (Hitchcock,) 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PAJUGJUPJff.—Verm  6—12. 

The  Judicious  Conduct  of  a  Good  Man  in  seekinq  to  ascertain  the 

Facts  of  Life,  and  his  Relation  thereto. 

We  observe : — 

I.  That  Noah  did  not  exhibit  an  impetuons  haste  to  get  ont  of  the  circnm- 
stances  in  which  Qod  had  placed  him.  Noah  had  now  been  shut-  up  in  the 
ark  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  he  does  not  give  wav  to  complaining  language,  but 
calmly  waits  the  day  of  Iiis  deliverance.  That  aay  advanced  in  defimte  stages  ; 
the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  closed,  the  waters 
returned  from  oflF  the  earth ;  then  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountain,  and  the 
waters  gradually  decreased  until  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen,  and 
Noah  was  permitted  to  step  out  on  dry  land.  And  this  is  the  ordinary  way 
of  life ;  men  are  gradually  released  from  their  troubles,  and  given,  step  by  step, 
to  see  the  purpose  of  God  concerning  them.  They  do  not  see  the  dry  land 
all  at  once,  upon  the  first  outlook  from  the  ark ;  they  have  to  wait  for  it  many 
days.  The  waiting  is  a  sacred  discipline,  and  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  the  Divine  providence  in  reference  thereto,  is  strengthening  to 
the  soul.  It  is  very  important  that  our  conduct  should  be  wise  and  calm 
during  the  last  days  of  trial,  as  indiscretion  then  may  have  a  most  calamitous 
effect  upon  our  after  life,  and  may  mar  the  effect  of  former  patience.  Some 
men  are  very  impetuous ;  they  are  always  seeking  a  change  of  condition  and 
circumstance ;  and  consequently  they  often  get  out  of  the  ark  in  which  they 
are  located  before. the  waters  have  wholly  subsided,  and  thus  injury  befals 
them.  Men  should  never  be  in  a  hurry  to  betake  themselves  from  positions  in 
which  God  has  placed  them,  even  though  they  may  be  uncomfortable ;  the 
proper  time  of  release  will  come,  and  then  they  will  be  safe  in  availing 
themselves  of  it. 

1.  We  see  that  God  does  sometimes  place  men  in  unwelcome  positions.  The 
ark  would  not  be  a  very  welcome  habitation  to  Noah.  He  would  very  likely, 
had  he  been  consulted,  have  preferred  another  method  of  safety  from  the  deluge. 
But  there  are  times  when  God  selects  a  man's  circumstances  for  him,  often 
uncomfortable,  but  always  full  of  rich  mercy.  There  are  multitudes  of  good 
men  to-day  living  and  toiling  in  unfavourable  spheres,  which  they  would  fain 
leave,  but  which  thev  retain  under  a  consciousness  of  duty.  They  are  remaining 
in  the  ark  till  God  shall  give  them  permission  to  leave  it. 

2.  nat  when  God  does  place  men  in  unwelcome  positions,  it  is  that  their  own 
moral  welfare  may  he  enhanced,  Noah  was  placed  in  the  ark  for  his  own  safety, 
and  also  that  he  might  be  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Divine  providence  in  the 
new  condition  of  things  after  the  flood.  And  so  when  good  men  are  in  circum- 
stances somewhat  unfavourable,  it  is  that  God's  love  may  be  manifested  to  them, 
that  they  receive  a  holy  discipline,  and  that  they  may  accomplish  a  ministry  of 
good  to  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Men  who  go  into  the  ark  are 
safe,  but  they  have  hard  work  awaiting  them. 

3.  That  when  men  are  placed  in  unwelcame  positions  they  should  not  remove 
from  tliem  without  a  Dimne  intimation.  Had  some  men  been  in  Noah's  position 
they  would  have  got  out  of  the  ark  when  it  struck  upon  the  mountain,  they 
would  have  made  no  effort  to  ascertain  the  Divine  will  in  reference  to  their  lot. 
God  never  intends  good  men  to  get  out  of  their  arks  until  there  is  something 
better  for  them  to  step  into.    They  must  wait  fo¥  the  dry  land. 
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n.  That  Voah  was  ihonglitfiil  and  judicious  in  endeavonring  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  Ood  in  reference  to  his  position  in  its  relation  to  the  changing 
condition  of  things. 

1.  Noiih  felt  that  the  time  was  advancing  for  a  change  in  his  position,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessitated  by  the  new  facts  of  life.  Noah  was  not  always  to 
remain  in  the  ark.  Oood  men  are  not  always  to  continue  in  their  trying  and 
nnfavourable  circumstances,  they  have  presentiments  of  better  things,  and  are 
justified  in  seeking  to  realize  them  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will.  Some 
men  never  dream  of  bettering  their  circumstances,  they  are  lethargic  spirits, 
and  are  content  to  remain  in  the  ark  all  their  days ;  they  care  not  to  inherit 
the  new  world  before  them.  Mere  ambition  or  restlessness  should  not  lead  men 
to  alter  their  method  of  life  or  station,  but  only  the  providence  of  God  as  shown 
in  daily  events.  When  the  earth  is  dry  it  is  folly  for  a  man  to  remain  in  the 
ark.  The  dry  earth  is  God's  call  to  Noah  to  come  and  possess  it.  Some  men 
never  have  eyes  to  behold  the  opportunity  of  their  lives. 

2.  Noah  recognised  the  fact  that  ths  change  in  his  position  should  be  preceded 
by  devout  thought  and  ^ecaution.  Before  he  left  the  refuge  of  the  ark  he  made 
every  possible  calculation  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  future  ;  he  did  not  irre- 
verendy  trust  himself  to  the  care  of  a  Providence  whose  blessing  he  had  never 
Boimht.  He  moved  in  his  more  welcome  sphere  of  life  guided  by  the  will  of 
God!     A  worthy  pattern  for  all  who  may  be  about  to  change  their  mode  of  life. 

m.  That  Noah  employed  varied  and  continuous  methods  of  ascertaining 
the  fiEUits  of  his  position  and  his  duty  in  relation  thereto.  "  And  he  sent 
forth  a  raven,  which  went  forth  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from 
the  earth.  And  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated 
from  off  the  face  of  the  ground." 

1.  T^se  methods  were  varied.  First  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  "which  went 
forth  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth."  Now  the 
raven,  being  a  bird  which  feeds  upon  flesh  and  carrion,  must  have  found  plenty 
of  food  floating  on  the  waters  ;  and  it  could  have  sufficient  rest  on  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  animals  :  for  anyone  may  have  seen  a  carrion  crow  standing  on  a 
dead  animal  carried  down  a  mountain  stream.  Then  Noah  sent  forth  the  dove, 
which  feeds  upon  seeds  and  vegetable  matter,  it  was  obliged  to  return.  But  the 
second  time  it  returned  with  tne  olive  leaf  in  its  mouth,  which  shewed  that  the 
waters  had  very  materially  subsided,  and  were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 
And  so  men  who  are  seeking  a  change  in  their  condition  of  life  should  employ 
the  best  and  most  varied  agencies  to  ascertain  the  propriety  and  opportunity  of 
80  doing.  One  effort  may  not  be  reliable.  The  raven  may  not  return,  even  if 
tiie  flood  has  not  subsided.  Then  try  the  second,  a  dove.  And  if  you  are 
honest  in  the  sending  forth  of  these  messengers,  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  olive  leaf  on  their  return,  you  need  not  miss  your  providential  way  in  life. 

2.  These  methods  were  continuous.  "  And  he  stayed  yet  another  seven  days, 
and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark."  You  will  notice  here  the 
interesting  fact  that  Noah  waited  seven  days.  Tliis  is  perhaps  an  indirect 
indication  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  is  a  time  when 
men  may  test  the  facts  of  daily  life  and  circumstance. 

3.  These  methods  were  appropriate.  Noah  employed  agencies  that  were 
ready  to  his  use,  that  would  be  impartial  in  the  service,  and  whose  natural 
instinct  would  be  an  infallible  guide.  And  so  when  men  are  testing  the  im- 
portant issues  of  life  and  circumstance,  they  should  be  careful  to  select  the 
most  fitting  agencies  for  so  doing.  They  should  not  risk  so  great  a  result  upon 
an  inappropriate  or  uncertain  omen. 

lY.  That  Hoah  yielded  a  patient  obedience  to  the  test  of  circumstances 
which  he  had  employed. — He  was  patiently  obedient  to  the  tests  he  employed j 
he  did  not  wantonly  reject  them  or  foolishly  disobey  them.    Some  men  pretend 
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to  seek  the  Divine  guidance  in  the  transactions  of  their  lives,  and  yet  they 
never  follow  it  when  opposed  to  their  own  inclinations  or  foregone  conclusions. 
They  send  out  the  raven  and  the  dove,  and  yet  get  out  of  tne  ark  upon  the 
dictate  of  their  own  impulse.    This  conduct  is  profane  and  perilous.. 

Y.  That  indications  of  duty  are  always  given  to  those  who  seek  them 
devoutly.  The  dove  returned  to  Noah  with  the  olive  leaf.  It  is  stated  by  some 
natural  historians,  that  the  olive  grew  under  water  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  bore 
berries  there.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  probable  that  the  olive  may  live 
more  healthily  under  a  flood  than  most  other  trees.  It  is  eminentlv  hardy,  and 
will  grow  in  a  favourable  soil  without  care  or  culture.  It  is  generally  a  plant  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Men  who  seek  prayerfully  to  know  their  duty  in  the  events 
of  life,  will  surely  have  given  to  them  the  plain  indications  of  Providence. 
Lessons  : — 1.  That  men  should  not  trust  their  own  reason  alone  to  guide  them 
in  the  events  of  life,  2.  That  men  who  wish  to  know  the  right  path  of  life 
should  employ  the  best  talents  God  has  given  tliem,  3.  That  honest  souls  are 
Divinely  ted. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  6,  7.  God  in  wisdom  some- 
times lengthens  trials  to  test  the  faith 
and  patience  of  His  saints. 

Believing  saints,  though  God  appears 
not,  will  stay  contentedly  forty  days, 
that  is,  the  time  for  their  salvation. 
Lawful  means  believers  may  use  for 
their  comfort,  when  there  is  no  imme- 
diate appearance  of  God. 

Visible  experiments  of  the  ceasing 
of  God's  wrath  may  be  desired,  and 
used  by  His  people,  where  the  Lord 
sets  no  prohibition. 

Unclean  or  the  worst  of  creatures 
may  be  of  use  sometimes  to  comfort 
the  Church. 

Instinct  of  creatures  from  God 
teaches  His  people  of  His  providence 
to  them. 

Verse  8.  The  dove  emblematical  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  1.  As  the  dove  rested 
not  on  the  flooded  ground  so  the  Holy 
Spirit  wiU  not  dwell  in  an  impure 
heart.  2.  As  the  dove  returnea  in 
the  evening  into  the  ark,  so  the  Spirit 
in  the  time  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the 
evening  of  the  world.  3.  As  the  dove 
brought  an  olive  leaf  whereby  Noah 
knew  that  the  waters  were  dried,  so 
the  Spirit  brings  comfort  and  peace  to 
the  soul,  assunng  it  that  God's  judg- 
ments are  past,  their  sins  being  par- 
doned. 

The  raven  sets  forth  the  wicked  in 
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the  church  who  go  and  come  but  never 
efifectually  dwell  there. 

Noah  sent  forth  a  raven  and  a  dove 
to  bring  him  intelligence  ;  observe  here, 
that  though  God  had  told  Noah  par- 
ticularly when  the  flood  would  come, 
even  to  a  day  (CL  vii.  4),  yet  he  did 
not  give  him  a  particular  account  by 
revelation  at  what  times  and  by  what 
steps  it  should  go  away.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  former  was  necessary  to 
his  preparing  the  ark  ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  would  serve  only  to 
gratify  his  euriosity,  and  the  concealing 
itfrom  him  would  be  theneedful  exercise 
of  his  faith  and  patience.  He  could 
not  forsee  the  flood  by  revelation  ;  but 
he  might  by  ordinary  means  discover 
its  decrease,  and  God  was  pleased  to 
leave  him  to  use  them  [Henry  and 
ScottX 

Believing  souls,  when  means  answer 
not,  will  wait  a  longer  time. 

God's  gracious  ones  in  faith  use 
other  lawnil  means  if  one  do  fail. 

Clean  as  well  as  unclean,  that  which 
is  chosen  by  God  may  be  used  by  His 
Church  for  its  good. 

Faith  in  God's  salvation  may  put 
souls  upon  a  desire  to  see  it,  or  to  have 
evidence  of  it. 

God's  ^aciousonesdesire  the  abating 
of  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 

Verse  9.    The  best  means  that  be- 
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lievers  use  may  not  always  give  them 
rest. 

God's  providence  in  continual  tokens 
of  displeasure^  may  obstruct  means 
of  comfort. 

It  is  in  such  case  the  work  of  the 
saints  to  take  up  the  means  again,  in 
due  time  to  use  them. 

The  dove  is  an  emblem  of  a  gracious 
soul,  that,  finding  no  rest  for  its  foot, 
no  solid  peace  or  satisfaction  in  this 
world — this  deluged,  defiling  world — 
returns  to  Christ  as  to  its  ark,  as  to 
its  Noah,  its  rest.  The  carnal  heart, 
like  the  raven,  takes  up  with  the  world, 
and  feeds  on  the  carrion  it  finds  there : 
but  return  thou  to  thy  rest,  0  my  soul 
(Ps.  cxvi.  7).  0  that  I  had  wings  like 
a  dove  (Ps.  Iv.  6).  And  as  Noah  put 
forth  his  hand  and  took  the  dove,  and 
pulled  her  in  to  him,  into  the  ark,  so 
Uhrist  will  graciously  preserve,  and 
help,  and  welcome  those  that  fly  to 
Him  for  rest  [Henry  and  Scott\ 

Verse  10,  11.  God's  way  of  answer, 
and  the  waiting  of  His  saints  are  fitly 
coupled. 

Grod's  gracious  ones  are  of  a  con- 
tented, waiting  and  hoping  frame. 

Faith  will  expect  firom  seven  to  seven, 
from  week  to  week,  to  receive  answers 
of  peace  from  Gtod. 

After  wsdting,  fidth  will  make  trial 
of  lawful  means  again  and  again.  It 
wiU  add  messenger  to  messenger. 

Wailing  believers  shall  receive  some 
sweet  return  by  use  of  means  in  God's 
tima 

He  that  sends  out  for  God  is  most 
likely  to  have  return  from  him. 

Visible  tokens  of  God's  wrath  ceasing 
He  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  His  own. 


It  concerns  God's  saints  to  consider 
His  signal  discoveries  of  grace  to  know 
them,  and  gather  hope  and  comfort 
from  them. 

The  olive  branch,  which  was  an  em- 
blem of  peace,  was  brought,  not  by  the 
raven,  a  oird  of  prey,  nor  by  a  gay  and 
proud  peacock,  but  by  a  mild,  patient, 
numble  dove.  It  is  a  dove-l&e  dis- 
position that  brings  into  the  soul 
earnests  of  rest  and  joy  [Henry  and 
Scott]. 

This  olive  leaf  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dove  may  set  forth  : — 

1.  The  grace  and  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ  which  are  brougnt  in  the  mouth 
of  His  ministers.' 

2.  The  dove  returned  at  first  with- 
out her  errand ;  but  sent  again  she 
brought  better  tidings.  The  man  of 
God  must  not  only  be  "  apt  to  teach," 
but  "  patient,  in  meekness,  instructing 
those  that  oppose  themselves ;  proving, 
if  at  any  time,  God  will  give  them 
repentance"  rTVappl 

The  fresh  olive  leaf  was  the  first  sign 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  earth  to  new 
life  after  the  flood,  and  the  dove  with 
the  olive  leaf  a  herald  of  salvation. 

Verse  12.  The  giving  of  one  step  of 
mercy  makes  Gods  saints  wait  for 
more. 

The  saint's  disposition  is  to  get  mercy 
by  trying  means,  as  well  as  to  wait  for 
it. 

In  the  withholding  of  return  of  means 
may  be  the  return  of  mercy.  Though 
the  dove  stay,  yet  mercy  cometh. 

Providence  promotes  the  comforts 
of  saints  when  he  seems  to  stop 
them. 


MAIN  H0MILET1C8   OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vcrta  13—19. 

Mail's  Goino  Forth  apter  the  Judgments  op  God. 

L  That  he  goes  forth  upon  the  Divine  command.  "  And  God  spake  unto 
Noah,  sajdng,  go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
sous'  wives  with  thee."  1.  That  Noah  was  councilled  to  go  forth  from  t/ie  ark 
en  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered,  ''And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hundred 
and  first  vear,  in  the  first  month,  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were 
dried  up  nrom  ofiF  the  earth."  Men  should  always  keep  the  chronology  of  their 
monJ  life,  the  days  of  deliverance  from  imwelcome  circumstances  should  be 
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carefully  remembered ;  this  will  aid  the  gratitude  of  the  soul.  Every  great 
soul  has  its  calendar  of  progress.  There  are  some  da3rs  men  can  never  forget. 
The  day  on  which  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark  would  be  an  immortal  memory. 
2.  That  Noah  was  commanded  to  go  out  from  the  ark  when  the  earth  was  dry, 
God  never  commands  a  man  to  leave  his  refuge  or  his  circumstances  under 
conditions  that  would  render  it  indiscreet  to  do  so.  He  waits  till  all  is  ready, 
and  at  the  most  fitting  moment  tells  the  good  man  to  go  forth  from  his  hiding 
place  into  the  new  sphere  of  activity.  Men  should  not  step  out  of  the  arK 
until  the  earth  is  dry  enough  to  receive  them,  and  then  only  at'the  call  of  Gk)d. 

n.  That  he  goes  forth  in  reflective  spirit  We  can  readily  imagine  that 
Noah  would  go  forth  from  the  ark  in  very  reflective  and  somewhat  pensive 
mood.  1.  He  would  think  of  the  mvltitudes  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  qreat 
waters.  As  he  stepped  out  of  the  ark  and  his  eye  only  rested  on  his  own  little 
family  as  the  occupants  of  the  earth,  his  heart  would  be  grieved  to  think  of  the 
multitudes  who  had  been  destroyed  by  the  deluge.  True  he  was  glad  to  escape 
from  the  close  confinement  of  the  ark,  but  his  own  jov  would  be  rendered 
pensive  by  the  devastation  everywhere  apparent.  -And  when  the  judgments  of 
Grod  upon  the  wicked  are  observed  in  the  earth,  it  is  fitting  that  men  should  be 
thougntful.  2.  He  would  think  of  his  own  immediate  conduct  of  life,  and  of 
the  future  before  him.  When  Noah  came  forth  from  the  ark,  he  stood  in  a 
world  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  equally  destitute  of  seed  and  harvest.  He 
would  have  to  engage  in  the  work  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  in  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  fixture.  He  i^  now  entering  upon  an  anxious  and  laborious 
life.  How  few  men  truly  realize  that  the  mture  of  the  world  depends  upon 
their  industry.  The  once  solitary  husbandman  is  now  forgotten  in  the  crowd 
of  those  who  culture  the  earth. 

m.  That  he  goes  forth  in  company  with  those  who  have  shared  his  safety. 
1.  He  goes  forth  in  company  with  the  relatives  of  his  ovm  family,  "  Go  forth 
of  the  ark,  thou  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee." 
God  permitted  the  family  of  Noah  to  be  with  him  in  the  ark,  to  relieve  his 
solitude,  to  aid  his  efforts,  to  show  the  protective  influence  of  true  piety ;  and 
now  they  are  to  join  him  in  the  possession  of  the  regenerated  earth,  that  they 
may  enjoy  its  safety,  and  aid  its  cultivation.  2.  He  goes  forth  in  company  with 
tlie  life-giving  agencies  of  tlie  universe.  "  Every  beast,  every  creeping  thing, 
and  every  fowl,  and  whatsoever  creepeth  upon  the  earth ;  after  their  kinds  went 
forth  out  of  the  ark."  And  thus  this  motley  and  miscellaneous  crowd  came 
out  of  the  ark  to  fill  creation  with  its  usual  life. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Noah's   first    Coksciousness   or 
Safety  aftee  the  Deluge. 

Vene  13.    Now,  it  is  somewliat  natural,  and 
itmay  not  be  eitheruninteresting  or  unprofitable, 
to  speculate  concerning  Noah's  impression  on " 
his  first  out-look  upon  "  the  face  of  the  ground 
that  was  dxy." 

I.  He  would,  probably,  be  impressed  with 
the  GreatnMB  of  the  Calamity  he  had  Escaped. 
The  roaring  waters  had  subsided,  but  they  had 
wrought  a  terrible  desolation,  they  had  reduced 
the  earth  to  a  vast  chamel  house ;  eveiy  living 
voice  is  hushed,  and  all  is  silent  as  the  grave. 
The  Patriarch  perhaps  would  feel  two  thin^ 
in  relation  to  this  calamity.    1.  That  U  tca«  the 
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result  of  sin,    2.  That  it  was  only  a  faint  type 
of  the  final  judgment. 

II.  He  would  probably  be  impressed  with 
the  Efficacy  of  the  Bemecual  Expedient  How 
would  he  admire  the  ark  that  had  so  nobly 
battled  with  the  billows  and  so  safely  weathered 
the  storm?  1.  This  expedient  loas  Divine, 
Christianity,  the  great  expedient  for  saving 
souls  from  the  deluge  of  moral  evil«  is  God*s 
plan.  "  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh."  Philosophy  ex- 
hausted  itself  in  the  triaL  2.  This  expedient 
alone  was  efftctive.  When  the  dreadful  storm 
came  we  may  rest  assured  that  every  one  of 
that  terror-stricken  generation  would  seize 
some  scheme  to  rescue  him  from  the  doom. 
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Thien  is  no  other  mune^  ftc  8.  Tht  expedient 
wa»  cnlff  ^eeUve  to  thoee  wko  eommiUed  them- 
MdvtMto  k, 

m.  His  ipvold  iirolMiMj  be  iapressed  with 
the  wifdoB  cf  hif  fidth  in  God.  He  felt  now : 
1.  TbtX  it  was  wiser  to  believe  in  the  word  of 
God,  than  to  trost  to  tht  eondutiont  of  his  own 
reason.  He  might  have  reasoned  from  the 
mercj  of  God,  and  the  general  experience  of 
mankind,  that  sncb  an  event  as  the  deluge 
would  never  have  happened ;  bat  he  trusted 
in  God's  worcL  2.  liat  it  wu  wiser  to  bdiere 
m  the  Word  of  Ood,  than  to  trust  to  ike  uni- 
forwuhf  of  natwre,  8.  That  it  was  wiKr  to 
believe  in  God*8  Word,  than  to  trust  to  the 
eurremt  cpanm  of  his  contemporaries.  Now, 
will  not  the  feeling  of  the  good  man  when  he 
first  enters  heaven,  correspond  in  some  measure 
with  the  feelings  of  Noah  on  the  occasion  when 
he  firrt  locdnd  from  his  ark,  saw  the  face  of 
the  "  diy  gronnd,*'  and  felt  that  he  was  safe  ? 
Win  there  not  be  a  similar  impression  of  the 
tremendons  calamity  that  has  been  escaped  ? 
Will  not  the  sainted  spirit,  as  it  feels  itself  safe 
in  the  celestial  state,  reflect  with  ordinary 
gratitude  upon  that  deluge  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing from  which  it  has  beoi  for  ever  delivered. 
(RomOistJ 

As  the  flood  commenced  im  the  17th 
of  the  second  month  of  xhe  600th 
year  of  Noah's  life,  and  ended  on  the 
27th  of  the  second  month  of  the  601st 
▼ear,  it  lasted  a  year  and  ten  days ; 
but  whether  a  solar  year  of  360  or  365 
days,  or  a  lunar  year  of  352,  is  doubt- 
ful [Keil  and  DelitZ8ch\ 

As  times  of  special  mercy  are  re- 
corded by  Grod;  so  they  snould  be 
remembered  by  the  Church. 

At  His  appointed  neriods  God 
measures  out  mercy  unto  nis  Church. 

The  patient  waiting  of  the  saints 
would  Grod  have  recorded  as  well  as  his 
own  mercy. 

As  mercies  move  God's  Church,  so 


He  moveth  His  saints  to  remove  the 
vail,  and  to  meet  them. 

Several  periods  of  time  God  takes 
to  perfect  salvation  to  His  Church. 

Verse  14 — 17.  After  their  patient 
waiting  God  will  certainly  speak  to 
His  samts. 

God  speaks  not  doubtfully  but  cer- 
taiply  to  His  people  in  His  returns. 

God  Himself  must  speak  unto  the 
satisfying  of  His  saints  in  reference  to 
their  conduct. 

Upon  the  change  of  Providence, 
God  speaks  change  of  duty  to  His 
%unts. 

It  is  at  God's  nleasure  to  ordain  or 
lay  aside  external  means  of  man's  sal- 
vation. 

God's  promise  is  completely  good 
unto  His  Church  for  saving. 

Propagation,  and  increase  of  creatures 
on  earth,  is  God's  blessing  for  His 
Church. 

Verses  18,  19.    God's  command  and . 
saint's  obedience  must    be  found   to 
bring  about  their  comfort. 

It  becometh  saints  to  make  their 
outgoings  and  incomings  only  upon 
the  Word  of  God. 

Providence  appoints  and  maintains 
order  in  the  movmg  of  His  creatures  ; 
but  especially  in  His  Church. 

Admirable  is  the  work  of  Providence 
upon  brutes  to  keep  them  in  order. 

The  motion  of  tne  brute  is  at  the 
Word  of  God  to  go  in  and  out  for 
safety. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PA RAORAPH." Verses  20—22. 

The  Devout  Conduct  of  a  Good  Man  after  a  Special  Deliveranob  from 

Eminent  Danger. 

L  That  Hoah  gratefiUly  acknowledged  his  deliverance  as  from  God.  True, 
Noah  had  built  tiie  ark,  and  might  have  taken  much  credit  to  himself  for  so 
doing.  He  might  have  considered  this  an  important  element  in  his  preservation 
from  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  And  in  contemplation  of  his  own  effort  he 
mi^t  have  lost  sight  of  the  Divine  providence  over  him.  How  many  men 
after  a  period  of  especial  deliverance  from  peril,  magnify  their  own  forethought, 
thdr  own  skill ;  they  almost  entirely  forget  the  aia  wluch  heaven  has  rendered 
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them^  and  without  which  they  could  not  have  escaped  the  common  doom. 
Such  conduct  is  most  unnateful^  and  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  show  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  help  they  have  received.  The  truly  grateful  soul  will 
fklways  acknowledge  the  deliverances  of  life  as  from  the  loving  care  of  God. 
He  only  can  save  men  from  the  deluge  occasioned  by  sin. 

n.  That  Koah  devoutly  offered  to  Ood  a  Sacrifice  in  token  of  his  deliverance. 

Noah  built  an  altar  for  burnt  sacrifice,  to  thank  Qod  for  gracious  protection 
and  to  pray  for  his  mercy  to  come.  This  is  the  first  altar  mentioned  m  history. 
The  sons  of  Adam  had  built  no  altar  for  their  offerings,  because  God  was  still 

E resent  on  the  earth  in  Paradise,  so  that  they  could  turn  their  offerings  and 
earts  toward  that  abode.  But  with  the  flood  God  had  swept  Paradise  away, 
withdrawn  the  place  of  His  presence,  and  set  up  His  throne  in  heaven,  from 
which  he  would  henceforth  reveal  himself  to  man  Tchap.  xi.  5 — 7).  In  future, 
therefore,  the  hearts  of  the  pious  had  to  be  tumea  towards  heaven,  and  their 
offering  and  prayers  needed  to  ascenolion  high  if  they  were  to  reach  the  throne 
of  God."  1 .  TTiis  sacrifice  was  the  natural  outcome  of  Noah's  gratitude.  Noah 
had  been  commanded  to  do  everything  else  connected  with  his  wondrous 
deliverance  ;  he  was  commanded  to  build  the  ark,  and  was  given  the  pattern 
after  which  he  was  to  construct  it ;  was  told  who  were  to  occupy  it,  and  when  he 
was  to  leave  it.  But  no  command  was  issued  in  reference  to  the  offering  of  this 
sacrifice  ;  that  was  left  to  the  judgment  and  moral  inclination  of  the  patriarch. 
A  truly  grateftd  soul  has  no  need  to  be  told  to  offer  a  suitable  sacrifice  to  (Jod 
upon  deBverance  from  danger.  2.  This  sacrifice  was  not  precluded  by  any 
excuse  consequent  upon  the  circumstances  of  Noah§^  Noah  did  not  give  way  to 
excessive  grief  at  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  waters,  and  so  delay  his 
devotion  till  his  sorrow  was  assuaged.  He  did  not  excuse  himself  upon  the 
ground  that  his  resources  were  scanty,  and  that  therefore  he  would  wait  till  his 
wealth  was  augmented  before  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and  that  then  he 
would  offer  a  sacrifice  worthy  the  occasion.  Noah  offered  according  to  his 
circumstances  and  did  not  allow  any  duty  to  take  precedence  of  this.  He  did  not 
indulge  the  joy  of  triumph  so  as  to  forget  the  claims  of  God  upon  him.  He 
was  a  true  man,  alike  in  sorrow  as  in  success.  He  showed  himself  worthy  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  new  world. 

in.  That  the  sacrifice  of  Koah  was  acceptable  to  Ood  and  preventiye  of 
farther  evil  to  the  world.  1.  It  was  fragrant,  "  And  the  Lord  smelled  a 
sweet  savour."  He  was  propitiated.  He  had  respect  to  the  offering.  It  was 
welcome  to  him  as  the  outoome  of  a  grateful  soul,  and  as  emblematical  of  n 
sacrifice  in  the  days  to  come,  which  would  come  up  before  Him  as  a  "  sweet 
smelling  savour."  2.  It  was  preventive  of  calamity.  "And  the  Lord  said  in 
his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake ;  for  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth  ;  neither  will  I  again  smito 
any  more  every  living  thing,  as  I  have  done."  The  more  we  sacrifice  to  God 
the  aa&r  we  become  in  our  circumstances  of  life.  Sacrifice  is  wisdom.  If 
God  irtw  to  destroy  the  world  on  account  of  the  sin  of  man,  it  would  never 
exhibit  leaf  or  fruit,  it  would  be  seldom  free  from  the  angry  wators  of  delude. 
3.  It  was  preservative  of  tlie  natural  agencies  of  the  universe.  "  While  tne 
earth  remameth  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease."  There  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  sacrifices  of  the  good  and  the  firuitftil  springs  of  the  universe. 
Devotion  of  soul  is  allied  to  the  constancy  of  nature  more  than  we  ima^e. 
The  world's  Noahs  are  allied  to  the  world's  seed  time  and  harvest.  What 
sacrifice  have  we  offered  to  God  for  our  many  deliverances  through  life  ? 
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SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 

Noah's  Offebinq  on  GoMiKa  Forth  fiiom  thb  Abk,  and  its  Results. 


Verses  21,  22.  I*  TlM  occw  11011  on  whioU 
tidi  oiBfiriiig  was  made.  It  was  no  ordinary 
occasian.  Dnring  the  rizteen  hundred  and  fifty 
yeais  in  which  tibe  world  had  existed,  there  had 
been  no  snch  manifestation  of  the  Divine  cha* 
lacter  as  this  fiunily  had  seen.  1.  On  thit  oc- 
eatiom  how  imj^rtmvelg  wndd  Noah  and  hU 
ybsw/y  6e  remmtUd  of  the  Divine  forbearance 
wfticA  had  been  ditplayed  to  the  vdkoU  tootid. 
These  had  been  since  the  Fall  a  gndnal  un- 
folding of  the  scheme  of  mercy  hi  tilie  instita- 
tkm  of  sacrifice^  the  preaching  of  the  Mtriarchs, 
and  the  teaddng  of  the  Spirit  2.  Wiih  v^ai 
woUtnm  awe  woidd  Noah  and  hi$  famUif  now 
tiew  the  earth  hearing  on  every  pari  of  itt  eur- 
face  the  maria  of  recent  vengeance.  When  they 
entered  the  ark  the  earth  was  smiling  with 
plenty  and  thickly  populated;  now  all  are 
gone,  lliqr  vo  the  sole  remnant  of  the  human 
popnlation  8.  With  what  adoring  and  ffrate- 
fid  feetmg  would  Noah  and  hie  famUy  view 
their  own  preeervation  on  thie  oeeatwn.  Singled 
out  hy  Divine  mercy,  presenred  l^  Divine 
power,  directed  by  Divine  wisdom,  they  had 
bmH  the  ark  in  which  they  had  been  pre- 
served,  lAuHe  all  around  was  destroyed. 

IL  In  its  Nature.  1.  An  expreeeion  ofgrati' 
twde.  It  was  his  first  act  He  stayed  not  to 
baUd  a  habitation  for  l»fan«Alf  His  stock  was 
small,  yet  he  took  the  best  of  his  flock.  2.  An 
a^knowledgrmenit  of  dependence,  Noah  remem- 
bered his  recent  preservation,  and  in  his  offer- 
ing expressed  his  confidence  that  He  who  had 
preserved  him  under  such  circumstances  would 
stiD  continue  to  provide  for  his  safety.  8.  The 
egerviig  ef  Noah  wa$  a  livdy  exhibition  of  hie 
fiekh  ta  the  futwre  atonement  ae  wdl  ae  an  ap- 
propriate teetimony  that  hie  recent  preatr* 
ration  wot  owing  to  the  efioaey  of  that  atone- 


IILlBitiretiiltf.  1.  The  tiering  woe  ac- 
cepted. 2L  The  promiee  which  wae  given.  8. 
The  covenant  which  wae  made  [Sketches  of  Ser- 
wume  by  Wedeyan  Mtnistert}. 

Obedience  and  sacrifice  are  sweetly 


set  together  by  God,  and  kept  together 
by  saints. 

The  first  work  due  to  Qod's  salvation 
is  the  setting  up  of  His  worship  in 
truth. 

The  saints  in  fiuth  built  altars  and 
brought  sacrifices  to  God  upon  His 
worcL 

Gh>d  would  have  but  one  altar  at  a 
time  in  the  place  which  he  should 
choose. 

Altar  and  sacrifice  worship  is  most 
requisite  for  sinners  to  come  to  God. 
Therefore  Christ  is  both  for  propitia- 
tion. 

1.  A  believing  priest. 

2.  A  sanctified  altar. 

3.  A  clean  sacrifice. 

4.  A  type  of  Christ. 

The  sacrifice  which  Qod  accepts 
must  ascend  and  come  up  to  Him,  to 
be  available. 

The  sacrifice  which  brings  peace  to 
man,  giveth  glory  to  God. 

Verse  22.  God  pleased  in  Christ  is 
resolved  in  heart,  and  promises  to  do 
good  unto  His  people. 

The  sons  of  Aoam  are  from  birth 
evil  in  their  principles  to  high  provoca- 
tions. 

Grace  in  God's  covenant  glories  over 
sin  and  will  overcome  it. 

Sinners  may  be  exempt  from  one 
kind  of  punishment,  though  not  from 
aU. 

The  seasons  :  1.  Secured  by  cove- 
nant. 2.  While  the  earth  remains. 
3.  Varied  in  fertility. 
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BT  THE 
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liOnglngB !  Ver.  1.  As  prisoners  in  castlea 
look  out  of  their  grated  windows  at  the  smiling 
landscape,  where  the  sun  comes  and  goes  ;  as 
we,  from  this  life,  as  from  dungeon  bars, 
look  forth  to  the  heavenly  land,  and  are  re- 
freshed with  sweet  visions  of  the  home  that 
E&all  be  onrs  when  we  are  free.  And  no  doubt 
the  longings  of  Noah  and  his  family  were  in- 
tensely deep  for  the  ]iour  when  once  more  they 
could  leave  their  floating  prison  to  rest  beneal£ 
sunny  skies,  and  to  ramble  amid  verdant  fields. 
So  does  the  new  creature  groan  and  travail  in 
pain  for  the  moment  when  it  shall  be  freed 
from  this  body  of  death,  and  rest  upon  the 
sunny  slopes  of  the  new  earth  wherein  awelleth 
righteousness.  But  patience  !  and  thine  eyes 
shall  see,  not  in  a  swift  glance  cast,  but  for 
eternity,  the  land  that  is  far  off  : — 

"  Yes  !  though  the  land  be  veiy  far  away, 
A  step,  a  moment,  ends  the  toil,  for  thee ; 

Then  changing  grief  for  gladness,  night  for  day, 
Thine  eyes  shall  see." — HavergcU. 

Judfi^xnenta !  Ver  5.  After  the  tossings 
cease  the  window  is  opened,  and  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  are  seen.  Its  light  shines  in 
from  the  new  world.  What  is  at  first  seen 
appears  isolated.  The  waters  still  only  permit 
glimpses,  unconnected  glimpses  of  the  coming 
new  earth.  Yet  there  it  is  ;  and  the  hill  tops 
are  pledges  of  untold  and  imknown  scenes  of 
future  joy.  For  many  a  day  Noah,  the 
spiritual  man,  has  been  shut  up ;  but  now  the 
floods  of  regenerating  judgment  assuage,  and 
the  light  breaks  in.  Now  the  new  man 
belongs  to  the  new  creation ;  for  the  old  man 
and  his  monstrous  progeny  are  destroyed,  and — 

"  Mercy*8  voice 
Is  now  heard  pleading  in  the  ear  of  Grod." 

Safety !  Ver.  1.  A  ship  was  sailing  in  the 
Northern  Sea,  with  wind  and  tide  and  surface 
current  aU  against  her.  She  was  unable  to 
make  way.  In  this  emergency  the  captain 
observed  a  majestic  iceberg  moving  slowly  and 
steadily  in  the  very  direction  he  desired  to 
take.  Perceiving  that  there  was  an  under- 
current far  below  the  surface,  and  acting  on 
the  extended  ba  o  of  the  iceberg,  he  fastened 
his  vessel  to  the  mass  of  ice,  and  was  carried 
surely  and  safely  ou  his  course  against  the  wind 
and  wave.  Noah  anchored  his  ark  to  the 
Providence  of  God.  No  sails  were  imfurled  to 
the  breeze,  no  oars  were  unshipped  to  move  the 
limibering  ark,  no  rudder  was  employed  to 
steer.  The  Providence  of  God  was  deeper 
than  the  ivinds  and  wave  and  contrary  current ; 
and  to  that,  he  fastened  his  barque  with  the 
strong  cable  of  faith.  Hence  the  security  of 
the  ark  with  its  living  freight : — 
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*'Let    cold-mouthed    Boreas,    or    the     hot- 
mouthed  East, 
Blow  till  they  biu>st  with  spite  ; 

All  this  may  well  confront,  idl  this  shall  ne'er 
confound  me." — Qwiries. 

Protection!  Ver.  4.  Years  ago,  one  of 
our  fleets  was  terribly  shattered  by  a  v^lent 
gale.  It  was  found  that  one  of  the  ships  was 
unaffected  by  the  fierce  tumtdt  and  commotion. 
Why  ?  Because  it  was  in  what  mariners  de- 
signate so  forcibly  ''the  eye  of  the  storm." 
Noah  was  so  situated.  While  all  was  desola- 
tion, he  was  safe.  The  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  and  watery  floods  might  toss  and  roar  and 
leap ;  Noah's  ark  was  at  rest— safe  in  "  the  eye 
of  the  stonn."  And  just  as  the  ship's  compass 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  its  level  amidst  all  the 
heavings  of  the  sea ;  so  the  heaven-built  struc- 
ture was  calm  amid  encircling  billows.  Amid 
the  fluctuations  of  the  sea  of  life,  the  Christian 
soul  remains  undisturbed  «-calm  amid  tumid- 
tuous  motion — in  "  the  eye  of  the  storm.' 


ff 


"  Leave  then  thy  foolish  ranges, 
For  none  can  thee  secure 
But  One  who  never  changes. 
Thy  God,  thy  life,  thy  cure." 

Security!  Ver.  6.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  was  asked  how  he  could  sleep  so  soundly 
and  securely  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  danger, 
he  replied  that  he  might  well  repose  when 
Parmenis  watched.  Noah  might  well  be  in 
peace,  since  God  had  him  in  chitfge.  A  gentle- 
man, crossing  a  dreary  moor,  came  upon  a  cot- 
tage. When  about  to  leave,  he  said  to  its 
occupant,  "  Are  you  not  afraid  to  live  in  this 
lonely  place  V  To  this  the  man  at  once  re- 
sponded, "  Oh  !  no,  for  faith  closes  the  door  at 
night,  and  mercy  opens  it  in  the  morning." 
Thus  was  Noah  kept  during  the  long  night  of 
the  deluge  ;  and  mercy  opened  the  door  for 
him. 

"  Heaven  closed  its  windows,  and  the  deep 
Restrained  its  foimtains,  while  the  arid  winds 
Swept  o'er  the  floods.'* — Bickerstcth. 

Teachers!  Ver.  6.  Each  of  God's  saints, 
writes  a  model  minister,  is  sent  into  the  world 
to  prove  some  part  of  the  Divine  character. 
One  is  sent  to  live  in  the  valley  of  ease — 
having  much  rest,  and  hearing  sweet  birds  of 
promise  singing  in  his  ears — to  prove  the  love 
of  God  in  sweet  communings.  Another  U 
called  to  stand  where  the  thunder  clouds  brew 
— where  the  lightnings  play,  and  where  the 
tempestuous  winds  are  howling  on  the  moun- 
tain tops — to  prove  the  power  and  majesty  of 
God  to  keep  from  all  harm,  and  preserve  amid 
all  periL    Thus ;— 
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»d  tendg  His  teachen  into  every  age, 
>  every  dime,  and  every  race  of  men, 
iih  revelations  fitted  to  their  growth.*'— 

L}wdL 

an!  Yer.  7.  1.  Some  have  likened  this 
the  l*w,  which  can  tell  no  tale  of  oom- 
^ch  leaves  the  sonl  in  the  deepest  cells 
rmost  despair,  and  which  pays  no  sooth- 
it.  2.  Others  have  compared  this  bird 
le  worldling,  to  whom  the  Groepel  ark 
a  welcome  home— who  is  carried  away 
I  wild  desires  and  raging  lasts — who 
%  to  and  fro,  and  never  settles,  and 
!ed  npon  the  putrid  remnants  of  sin, 
rion  of  loftthsome  pleasores.  8.  Others 
lAve  regarded  this  gloomy  bird  and  its 
te  as  a  type  of  the  old  nature  in  the 
an,  for  of  the  impure  a  remnant  still 
in  the  saintly  hesft.    Thus  the  raven, 

its  food  in  carrion,  figures  those  in- 
ns, writes  Jukes,  which  feed  of  dead 

The  ark  does  not  change  the  raven  ; 
Cross  may  restrain,  but  does  not  alter 


)  !  Ver.  8.  The  Mandan  Indians  have 
lal  ceremony  held  round  a  "  big  canoe  " 
u  of  singular  interest  The  ceremony 
1  "  the  settling  of  the  waters  ;**  and  it 
always  on  the  day  in  which  the  willow 
'  their  country  come  into  blossom.  The 
why  they  select  this  tree  is  that  the 
w  to  th^  ancestors  in  the  "  big  canoe  " 
he  waters  were  settling,  with  a  branch 
n  its  mouth.  This  bird  is  the  dove, 
is  held  so  sacred  among  them  that 
man,  woman,  nor  child  would  injure 
deed,  the  Mandans  declare  that  even 
3gs  instinctively  respect  the  dove. 

it  dove  !  the  softest,  steadiest  plume 
all  the  sunbright  skyi 
it'ning  in  ever-chanffeful  bloom, 
I  breeses  change  on  high." 

•  Tree!  Ver.  11.  This  may  justly 
ndered  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts 
the  beneficent  Creator  has  bestowed  up- 
human  family — and  in  its  various  and 
ant  uses,  we  may  discover  the  true  rea- 
y  the  dove  was  directed  by  God  to  select 
re  leaf  from  the  countless  variety  which 
red  the  shiny  tops  and  declivities  of 
— as  the  chosen  symbol  of  returning 
and  life,  vigour  and  strength,  fertility 
ntfolness. 

in  a  kindly  soil  it  strikes  its  root, 
flourisheth,  and  bringeth  forth  abun- 
nt  fruit."— .SouO^y. 


Ver.  8.  Noah's  dove  found  no 
'  the  sole  of  her  foot,  though  the  raven 
Jut  his  foothold — decay  and  death — 
not  suit  her  ;  so,  whirling  round  and 
at  last  she  returned  to  the  ark.  The 
in  the  compass  never  stands  still,  but 
and  trembles  and  flutters  until  it  comes 
puast  the  nofth.  The  wise  men  of  the 
iT«r  found  rest  until  they  were  right 


beneath  where  the  star  gleamed.  So  the  soul 
can  enjoy  no  true  and  fixed  repose  till  it  enters 
into  Chxist,  the  true  ark ;  and  all  its  tossings 
and  agitations  are'  but  so  many  wings  to  carry 
it  hi&er  and  thither,  that  it  may  find  rest. 
As  Augustine  says :  "  Thou,  O  Grod,  hast 
created  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  rest- 
less until  they  rest  in  Thee."  Therefore  the 
soul  that  seeks  rest  elsewhere, 

*'  Oh  !  but  it  walks  a  weary  round. 
And  follows  a  sad  dance." — Manson. 

Dove-voioee !  Ver.  8.  A  young  man  who 
had  been  piously  brought  up,  but  who  had 
given  himself  up  to  every  land  of  vice  and 
foUy,  at  last  joined  himself  to  a  company  of 
pirates.  A  voice — soft  and  gentle  as  a  mother's 
— seemed  to  be  always  pleading  with  him.  It 
was  theplaintive,  appealing  "coo-oo"  of  the 
dove,  wherever  he  went,  tiiere  he  heard  the 
"  home-call.^*  One  night,  when  the  crew  had 
landed  amid  the  lovely  forest  scenery  of  a 
West  Indian  island,  he  heard  the  "dove- voices" 
amid  the  tropical  vegetation.  The  tender,  re- 
proadifiil  murmer  seemed  to  pierce  him  through 
his  very  heart.  He  fell  on  his  knees  in  deep 
contrition  of  soul ;  and  the  same  dove  who 
had  called  him  to  penitence,  called  him  to 
peace. 

**  For  back  He  came  from  heaven's  gate. 
And  brought — that  Dove  so  mild — 
From  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  hears  Him 
speak, 
A  blessing  for  His  child." — Bremer. 

Olive  Leaf!  Ver.  11.  There  is  one  still  for 
the  family  of  Crod  in  the  ark  of  His  Church 
floating  on  the  troublous  waters  of  the  world. 
For  ages  the  weary  cry  of  the  people  of  God, 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  final  deliverance, 
has  gone  up :  How  long,  O  Lord  ?  The  Dove 
— the  Holy  Spirit — bears  to  us  the  olive-leaf  : 
I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  to  myself. 
The  raven — 1.«.,  human  reason — does  not  bring 
this  emblem  of  hope ;  but  the  Heavenly  Com- 
forter— 

**  Oh  !  who  co\ild  bear  life's  stormy  doom. 
Did  not  Thy  Heavenly  Dove 
Come  brightly  bearing  through  the  gloom, 
A  peace-branch  from  above  !" — Moore, 

Dove-leaaonB !  Ver.  9.  Doves  have  been 
trained  to  fly  from  place  to  place,  carrying 
letters  in  a  basket,  fastened  to  their  necks  or 
feet.  They  are  swift  of  flight ;  but  our  prayers 
and  sighs  are  swifter,  for  they  take  but  a  mo- 
ment to  pass  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  bear 
the  troubles  of  our  heart  to  the  heart  of  Gk>d. 
As  Gotthold  says,  these  messengers  wing  their 
way,  and  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles  they  re- 
port to  the  Omniscient  the  aflliction  of  the 
victim,  and  bring  back  to  him  the  Divine  con- 
solation. And  yet  not  always  at  once ;  for 
Noah  sent  his  messenger  out  more  than  once 
ere  the  message  of  peace  and  prosperity  was 
Ivought  back.    The  dov^* 
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**  A  second  time  returning  to  her  rest, 
Brought  in  her  mouth  a  tender  olive-leaf — 
Emblem  of  peace." 

Olive-Ssrmbol  1  Ver.  11.  The  celebrated 
Captain  Cook  found  that  green  branches — 
carried  in  the*  hands,  or  stuck  in  the  ground — 
were  the  emblems  of  peace  univeruJly  em- 
ployed and  understood  by  the  numerous  and 
untutored  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Turner  mentions  that  one  day,-  when  he  and 
others  were  backing  out  into  deep  water  to  get 
clear  of  some  shiJlow  coral-patches,  and  to 
look  for  a  better  passage  for  their  boat,  the 
natiTes  on  the  shore — thinking  they  were 
a&aid — ^ran  and  broke  off  brandies  from  the 
trees,  and  waved  them  above  their  heads  in 
token  of  peace  and  friendship.  The  cruel 
natives  of  Melanesia  used  this  as  a  means  of 
decoying  the  missionary  Bishop  Pattison  ashore 
to  be  murdered.  And  hence  the  people  of 
Israel  were  conmianded  to  construct  their 
booths  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  partly  with 
branches  of  olive.  All  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  were  secretly  directed  by  the  over- 
ruling Providence  of  Heaven,  writes  Paxton 
to  bear  them  in  their  hands  as  emblems  of 
peace  and  amity. 

Dove-Symbol  I  Ver.  11.  Bishop  Lake 
says  that  t^e  early  fathers  observed  tiie  alle- 
gory which  Peter  makes  in  comparing  Noah's 
ark  unto  the  ChurclL  They  considered  that  as 
the  dove  brought  the  oHve  branch  into  the  ark, 
in  token  that  the  deluge  had  ceased,  even  so 
the  dove,  which  lighted  upon  Christ,  brought 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  that  other  ark — 

''  liiko  Noah's,  cast  upon  the  stormy  floods, 
But  sheltering  One  who  gave  His  life  for 
man." 

Delate  I  Ver.  13.  This  narrative  has  en- 
countered countless  and  incisive  criticism.  The 
enemies  of  truth  have  gathered  about  it. 
They  have  marshalled  all  their  forces.  They 
have  looked  from  a  distance  upon  its  palaces 
and  towers.  Sceptical  scientists  h&ve  said : 
'*  We  will  undermme  these  chapters  with  ad- 
verse criticism  on  the  possibiHty  of  such  a 
deluge.  We  will  prove  that  its  foundations 
are  a  mere  shell — that  within  is  but  a  bed  of 
quicksand."  Thus  have  they  toiled  to  shatter 
Noah's  ark  for  centuries ;  but  it  still  remains 
intact ;  and  though  it  is  not  true  that  the 
material  fabric  remains  undecayed  on  the 
siunmit  of  inaccessible  Ararat,  yet  it  is  glo- 
riously true  that  the  moral  structure  stands 
fixed  and  sure  on  the  towering  stimmit  of 
Divine  Truth : — 

''  Grounded  on  Ararat,  whose  lofty  peaks. 
Soon  from  the  tide  emerged." 


I  Ver.  17.  When  the  door  of  the 
ark  was  thrown  open  what  a  joyous  bursting 
forth  there  was  I  The  strong  eagle  spread  his 
wings  and  soared  upward  from  the  place  of  his 
long  captivity.  The  lordly  tiger,  who  had 
crouched  in  tameness  and  quiet  through  those 
long  months,  bounded  with  a  sudden  roar  into 
thidcets  among  the  hills.    The  beasts  of  the 
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field  and  the  birds  of  the  air  followed — each 
in  its  own  way.  They  had  entered  by  two  and 
two— by  seven  and  seven,  in  order  and  method ; 
but  doubtless  they  came  out  in  a  different 
manner — swift— eager — delighted. 

*<  Till  all  the  plume-dark  air. 
And  rude  resounding  shore  were  one  wild  ay." 

— AnonipnouM, 
How  will  the  bodies  of  the  saints  bound  from 
the  ark  of  the  grave  I  How  will  their  spirits 
spring  with  inconceivable  gladness,  when  the 
door  is  opened,  and  they  are  bidden  to  **  enter 
into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  1" 

Spiritual  Tmth !  Ver.  18.  Gather  off 
yoTur  beech-trees  in  the  budding  spring  days 
a  little  brown  shell  in  which  lies  t^der  green 
leafage,  and  if  you  will  carefully  strip  it^  you 
will  find  packed  in  a  compass  that  might  al- 
most go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  the  whole 
of  that  which  afterwards  in  the  sunshine  is  to 
spread  and  grow  to  the  yellow  green  foliage 
which  delights  and  freshens  the  eye.  In  this 
mysterious  inddent  of  the  Dduge  are  folded 
up  all  the  future  purposes  of  J^ovah  in  the 
destiny  of  the  world — all  the  fruitful  lessons 
of  grace  and  goodness  to  be  taught  to  the 
future  generations  of  the  church,  SAd  all  the 
figurative  symbolism  bearing  upon  the  many- 
sidedness  of  the  great  salvation  of  the  Son  of 
God:— 

"  Ours  by  His  eternal  purpose  ere  the  nniveise 
had  place ; 
Ours  by  everlasting  covenant^  ours  by  free 
and  royal  grace." 

Liberty  I  Ver.  18.  Tip  to  this  point,  Noah 
was  a  prisoner  of  hope— secure,  yet  still  a 
prisoner.  When  through  grace  the  sinner  has 
passed  the  judgment  of  the  first  creation,  and 
has  felt  the  tossings  cease,  and  then  has  seen 
the  hill-tops,  and  received  the  olive-leaf  from 
the  mouth  of  the  gentle  Dove,  his  freedom  is 
near.  Many  a  conscientious  doubt  as  to  rules 
or  times  or  places  is  now  resolved  for  us.  Then 
Noah  tuid  lus  sons, 

**  With  living  tribes  innumerous,  beasts  and 
birds. 
Forth  from  the  ark  came  flocking." 

Aoceptanoe  •  Ver.  21.  As  Abel  came  with 
the  appointed  lamb,  and  was  accepted;  so 
Noah  came  with  his  sacrifice,  and  Ida  service 
was  grateful  incense.  Both  offerings  teach 
that  Uiere  is  a  virtue  in  the  death  of  Christ  so 
precious  and  so  mighty  that  it  has  resist- 
less power  with  God.  To  use  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  Law,  "  the  curtains 
of  God's  pavilion  are  here  thrown  back, 
and  each  attribute  appears  rejoicing  in  re- 
demption." The  Spirit  says  that  the  Lord 
smeUed  a  sweet  savour — ^that  douds  of  pre- 
vailing odours  pierced  the  skies.  Its  flame 
was  a  light  to  pious  pilgrims  in  patriarchal 
times,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  it  con- 
tributes this  diamond-radiance  to  us ;  when  as 
of  old— 
'*  The  smoke  of  sacrifice  arose,  and  God 

Bmell'd  a  sweet  savour  of  obedient  faith." 
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CHAPl'ER  IX. 

Cbrtcal  Notul — 1.  6od]   Heb.  Elohim.  Bltisad]    SimiUur  to  the  blessing  pronounced  opon 
Adun  and  Etc  (Gen.  L  28.—^  The  fbar  0/7011,  and  the  dread  of  you]    The  fear  of  yon,  as  existing 

in  the  inferior  animals.     '*  Dread  "  imparts  a  greater  intensity  of  meaning  into  the  word the 

fear  whidi  paralyses.  It  may  be  that  even  in  Paradise  the  lower  animals  had  a  wholesome  fear 
ef  man,  by  means  of  which  ^ej  could  be  kept  in  subjection.  Kow  they  are  to  be  ruled  by  force 
and  terror. — 8.  Srery  moTing  thing  that  liTeth]  This  form  of  permission  forbids  the  using  of  any 
SBimal  that  hath  died  of  itself.— 4.  But  the  flesh  with  the  life  thereof  J  Some  suppose  that  it  is 
bveby  intended  to  forbid  ^e  cruel  custom  of  some  ancient  nations  in  tearing  off  the  flesh  from 
Ihing  animals.  But  this  was  the  practice  of  later  heathenism,  and  it  is  therefore  more  probable 
tiiat  we  have  here  a  command  that  the  blood  of  animals  must  first  be  shed  before  they  can  be 
VMd  for  food.  This  prohibition  was  also  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  to 
llie  idea  of  the  saciedness  of  Uood  as  a  means  of  atonement  (Liev.  zvii  11 ;  Heb.  ix.  22). — Life.] 
Tht  ammatmg  principle — the  animal  souL  The  blood  is  regarded  as  the  bads  of  life  (Deut. 
S3).  "  The  blood  is  the  fluid-nerve  :  the  nerve  is  the  constructed  blood  "  (LangeJ.  "  He 
orges  the  crimson  tide  of  life  "  ("  VirffUL  JEn.  IX.,  848.-6.  Tovr  Uood  of  your  liyesj  LXX. 
"  blood  of  your  souls  " — ^the  mood  which  contains  the  life  or  animal  principle. — Bequire] 
Ic.,  ivdictally,  in  the  sense  of  making  '*  inquisition  for  ;"  same  verb  used  in  Psa.  ix.  12. — At  the 
htiA  of  effwy  beaet]  They  have  no  right  to  human  flesh,  and  men  are  to  avenge  the  injuries 
thsT  suffer  from  them.  Hence  their  extermination  is  justifiable  for  the  protection  of  human  life. 
— Sfwj  mam'f  brother]  Heb.  *'  Of  every  man,  his  brother."  Society  was  thus  permitted  to 
Inflict  punishment  for  the  highest  wrongs  against  itself.  Every  man  was  to  see  in  every  other  a 
brother,  which  recognition  would  give  an  awful  significance  to  the  crime  of  murder.  Some 
consider  that  the  duty  of  Uood-vengeance  is  thus  laid  upon  the  next  of  Idn ;  but  this 
naog  op  in  later  times,  and  it  is  better  to  take  the  words  as  laying  down  the  principle  of 


Ml  sodi  punishments. — Life  of  man]  Man  is  emphatic. — 6,  By  man]  This  would  seem  to 
denote  the  instrument  of  the  action,  yet  the  Hebrew  has  a  special  phrase  to  indicate 
■Doh  a  meaning,  in  that  case  using  the  expression  *'by  the  hand  of  man."  It  is  more 
pfobable  that  the  prepodtion  denotes  iubitUution  **  in  the  place  of  man,"  **  life  for  life.*'  Thus 
S  Sam.  xiv.  7,  '*  For  the  soul  (the  life,  or  in  place  of )  his  brother."  The  LXX  has  (ver.  6)  "  in 
letazn  for  his  blood."  The  Taigum  of  Onkeios  has  "  by  the  witnesses  according  to  the  word  of 
fndgment." — 9.  My  oorenant]  Usually  means  a  compact  made  between  two  parties,  delivered 
m  eoleom  form,  and  requiring  mutual  engagements.  As  employed  in  Scripture,  from  the  nature 
cf  the  case,  it  must  also  be  extended  to  mean  God's  pronUte  by  which  He  binds  Himself  to  His 
eteatmres  without  terms,  s^lutely  (Jer.  xxxiii  20  ;  Ex.  xsdv.  10).  Geseiiius  derives  the  term 
iRNn  the  verb  "  to  cut,*^  as  it  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  "to  cut  a  covenant,"  and  it  was  customary  for  the 
pnqwjee  of  ratifying  such  to  divide  an  animal  into  parts.  Others  derive  it  from  the  verb  **  to 
mk  together,"  thus  explaining  the  phrase  "  covenant  of  salt"  By  others  it  is  referred  to 
Borifying  (MaL  iiL  2).~18. 1  do  set]  Heb.  **  I  give— constitute— appoint."~Xy  bow]  This 
nipliee  that  the  bow  previously  existed,  but  was  now  appointed  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  It 
already  a  symbol  of  constancy  in  nature.  The  rainbow  is  used  in  Scripture  as  the  symbol 
»  returning  after  wrath  (Ez.  i.  27,  28 ;  Rev.  iv.  8 ;  x.  1). — Token].  Some  appointed  object  put 
two  parties  for  the  purpoee  of  causing  them  mutually  to  remember  (Gren.  xxxi.  48,  52). 
IC  Wkn  I  Bring  a  elond]  Heb.  **  In  clouding  a  cloud,"  denoting  intensity.  A  probable 
nfsnnoe  to  the  violent  showers  of  the  eastern  world,  issuing  from  thickly  congregated 
flknds;  on  which  dark  ground  the  rainbow  would  appear. — 16.  Ihe  eTerlasttng  covenant] 
HMx  ''The  covenant  of  eternity."— 17.  Token  of  the  eorenant]  The  Hebrew  word  is 
not  need  of  miracdouB  signs.  Any  permanent  object  would  serve.  A  memorial 
WM  all  that  was  required.— 18.  flhem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth]  See  Critical  Notes,  ch.  v. 
Jiyheth  was  the  eldest ;  but  Shem  is  named  first,  as  being  the  family  whence  the  Messiah  was  to 
ifriag'.  —Ham]  So  named,  probably,  from  his  children  occupying  the  torrid  regions.  The  name 
li  appUed  to  Egypt ;  and  in  the  Coptic  signifies  blackness,  as  we&  as  heat — Japheth]  Signifies 
■w  jailing.  He  was  the  father  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  human  family,  Celtic,  Persian, 
OTMiaa,  German — occupying  the  northern  {Mrt  of  Asia,  and  all  Europe. — Ham  ii  the  fether  of 
ChHMMa  j  Mentioned  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ham  was  cursed  in  his  family,  not 
specially  in  himself.  The  sacred  historian  appends  such  notices,  as  reading  the  prophetic  word 
Igr  t^  nght  of  subsequent  history.  It  was  also  necessary  to  show  how  the  curse  of  God  rested 
ipon  the  Canaanites.— 19.  (hrexiipreadl  Heb.  "divided,"  or  '* disoersed."  They  were  the 
fnfenitora  of  those  who  divided  the  whole  earth  for  a  habitation . — SO.  And  Voah  began  to  be  a 
tlrtaaiBMO  Heb.  The  man  of  the  ground.  Like  the  Gr.  yt^ffyot,  and  the  Lat  Agricola, 
Ai  the  Heb.  hae  the  article,  the  measdng  is  conveyed  that  suoh  had  been  his  occupation,  and  it 
ii  now  raaamed  alter  the  interruption  of  the  flood.— Planted  a  TiBeyard]  The  first  mention  of  the 
edtare  of  the  gnpe.  This  was  well  known  to  have  been  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Western 
iihrif,  ebuAf  Syria  and  Palestine.— SI.  He  waa  nnooveiedl    More  accurately,  "  he  uncovored 
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himself."  Intoxication  made  him  careless  regarding  the  ordinary  provisions  for  preserving  modesty. 
— 22  Told  his  brethren  without]  Outside  the  tent. — 24.Andkn«wl  The  particular  word  used 
implies  that  he  had  this  knowledge  of  himpelf ,  and  not  from  the  information  of  others.  He  became 
sensible  of  his  condition. — His  younger  son]  Heb  '*  His  son,  the  little."  Some  consider  that 
Shem  was  the  youngest,  as  Ham  is  second  in  the  list  in  five  other  places.  But  here,  the  order 
of  the  names  is  no  certain  g^de ;  because  it  was  costomaiy  to  arrange  names  according  to  ^eir 
rhythm,  or  sound.  Others  say  that  the  order  of  the  names  is  determined  by  their  importanoe 
and  moral  nobiUty  as  factors  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  Gk>d.  The  most  likdy  meaning  is»  that 
Ham  was  the  "  Uttle  one"  distinctively,  i  e.,  the  youngest  of  all. — Had  dome  unto  him]  Heb. 
"A  thing  which  "  The  expression  implies  something  mxxt  than  carelessness  or  omission,  and 
suggests  the  idea  of  some  positive  act  of  shame  or  abuse. — 85,  Cursed  be  Oanaan]  "  Ham  Is 
puidshed  in  his  sons,  because  he  sinned  as  a  son ;  and  Canaan,  because  Oanaan  followed  most 
closely  in  his  father's  footsteps."  N<»ah  fixes  his  prophetic  eye  upon  this  people  as  the  most 
powerful  and  persistent  enemies  of  Israel.  —Servant  01  servants]  A  Hebraism  to  cUmote  extreme 
degradation— a  state  of  slavery.  "  Hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water"  (Jtish.  Ix.  2S),  refers 
to  their  complete  subjugation  in  the  days  of  Joshua  and  Solomon. — 26*  Blessed  be  the  LcHEd  Ctod 
of  Shem]  Heb.  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  €k>d  of  Shem."  '*  If  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Shem, 
then  is  Shem  the  recipient  and  the  heir  of  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  which  God,  as  Jehovah, 
procures  for  humanity." — Keil.  Shem  has  the  redeeming  name  of  God  —Canaan  shall  bo  Ui 
servant]  Heb.  *' Servant  to  them."  Bef erring  to  those  wl^  should  descend  from  Shem.  Fulfilled 
when  Israel  conquered  Canaan,  extirpated  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  the 
remnant  to  entire  subjection.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  family  of  Shem  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
was  the  Canaanite  (Gen.  xii  6).— 27.  God  shall  enlarge  Japhein]  Lange  renders  i^  ''God  give 
enlargment  to  the  one  who  spreads  abroad."  The  word  signifies  to  make  room  for,  or  give  space 
for  outspreading.  Keil  understands  it  metaphorically,  as  denoting  happiness  or  prosperity. 
Bringing  into  a  "large  place"  is  an  image  frequently  employed  in  the  Psalms  and  other  places,  to 
express  a  state  of  joy  (Psa  cxviiL  5 ;  2  Sam.  xxii  20).  But  the  more  literal  interpretation  is 
probably  the  true  one.  Japheth  was  to  spread  out  through  the  earth,  to  have  the  colonising 
spirit.  And  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem]— The  chief  Jewish  authorities,  with  othara, 
make  Elohim  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  with  sufficient  reason,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
new  grammatical  subject.  It  is  more  natural  to  interpret  the  WOTds  as  describing  two  acts  of 
God.  He  (God)  will  enlarge  Japheth,  but  He  will  dtoM  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  This  view  gives 
a  more  spiritual  significance  to  the  prophecy.  Shem  was  the  hdlnteUion  of  God.  A  msiely 
political  interpretation  fails  to  satisfy  so  high  a  conception. 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^VerHi  1—7. 

The  DrviNB  Bbnediotion  on  the  New  Humanity. 

The  human  race  now  starts  from  a  new  beginning.  Through  the  Fall  the 
contagion  of  sin  had  spread  until  the  Old  World  had  reached  a  maturity  of 
corruption,  and  tempted  beyond  forbearance  the  yengeance  of  Heaven.  The 
terrible  judgment  of  the  Flood  overwhelmed  the  violence  that  filled  the  earth, 
and  destroyed  all  except  the  "eight  souls  who  were  sayed  by  water."  But 
Mercy  at  length  finds  a  time  for  rejoicing  and  triumph,  and  those  deeds  of 
kindness  in  wmch  she  delights.  The  Divine  benediction,  so  full  of  present  gifts 
and  of  promise,  came  in  answer  to  pious  devotion  expressed  in  an  act  of  sacrifice. 
The  new  humanity  had  acknowledged  sin^  and  tne  necea^ity  of  propitiating 
Him  to  whom  alone  man  has  to  render  an  account.  God's  blessings  are  no 
empty  form  of  words,  no  pleasing  abstractions  in  which  alone  philosophic  medita- 
tion can  delight.  They  are  substantial  good.  Gk)d  loves,  and  therefore  ^ves. 
The  word  of  blessing,  in  ver.  1,  is  afterwards  expanded  into  gifts  and  provisions 
for  the  new  humanity.  ''  Gk>d  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,"  and  spake  unto 
them  in  words  which  represented  solid  benefits.  Here  we  have  blessing  in  the 
form  of  proyisions  for  this  new  beginning  of  the  human  race. 

1  Provision  for  the  Continuity  of  its  Physical  Life  (verse  1).  Death  must 
still  reign  until  destroyed  as  the  l&st  enemy.  Successive  generations  shall  go 
down  to  the  grave,  to  be  reolaced  by  others  who  in  their  turn  must  submit  to 
the  common  fate.  But  while  the  individual  dies,  as  far  as  his  portion  and 
work  in  the  world  are  concerned,  the  race  is  destined  to  fa#  immortal.  The 
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stream  of  human  life  must  flow  on  throughout  the  ages,  until  Qod  shall  be 
pleased  to  bring  in  a  new  order,  and  the  former  things  be  paased  away.  This 
continuity  of  humanity  through  the  wastes  of  deatn  is  to  be  maintained  by 
the  institution  of  marriage.  To  these  progenitors  of  the  new  race,  Grod  saidf, 
as  to  our  first  parents,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply."  Sexual  sin  had  been  the 
rain  of  the  old  world ;  but  now  it  shall  be  seen  that  lawful  connections  can  be 
formed  and  die  proper  uses  of  marriage  secured.  The  command  to  replenish 
the  earth  by  the  multiplication  of  the  species  is  now  given  to  men  who  with 
their  **  wives  "  came  forth  out  of  the  ark.  It  is  therefore  a  re-affirmation  of 
the  sanctity  of  marriage.  This  divinely  appointed  provision  for  the  con- 
tinnaQoe  of  man  upon  the  earth. — 1.  Raises  the  relation  between  the  sexes  above 
all  degrading  associations.  Without  the  protection  and  guidance  of  a  divine 
ordinmnee,  snch  relations  would  be  chiefly  governed  by  natural  instincts. 
Marriage  controls  these,  and  restrains  their  impetuosity  within  wholesome 
bonnda.  It  brings  the  relation  between  the  sexes  under  the  sanction  of  God's 
order,  by  which  it  becomes  ennobled.  Man  is  thus  reminded  that  moral 
re^ionsilmity  belongs  to  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  2.  Tends  to  nromote 
tie  stability  of  society.  Wild  and  untamed  passions,  the  indulgence  of  animal 
instincts  without  control,  will  keep  any  society  of  men  in  the  lowest  possible 
condition.  It  is  only  when  the  reason  and  conscience  submit  to  the  laws  of 
G^  that  man  can  exist  in  stable  societv,  or  rise  in  the  family  of  nations.  Men 
are  not  to  herd  together  as  beasts,  they  must  Itve  together,  otherwise  they 
debase  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  They  cannot  form  a  society  possessing 
strength  and  nobility,  unless  they  acknowledge  that  the  relations  of  life  rest 
ni)on  something  out  of  sight.  They  are  ultimately  spiritual  relations.  There 
is  no  real  progress  for  man,  unless  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  acknowledges 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Father.  Marriage  is  the  foundation  of  the  family, 
and  the  family  is  the  foundation  of  the  State.  3.  Promotes  the  tender  charities 
of  life.  To  this  ordinance  we  owe  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  and  the  play  of  all  those  affections  that  make  liome  sacred.  Whatever 
is  noble  and  tender  in  natural  instinct  becomes  enhanced  and  permanent  when 
God  is  acknowledged  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life. 

IL  Frofision  fi>r  its  snstenanee  (verse  3).  In  the  history  of  the  human 
creature  the  sustenance  of  life  is  the  first  consideration,  though  not  the  most 
important.  It  is  necessary  first  to  live  before  we  can  live  well.  ''  First  that 
idueh  IB  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual,"  is  the  order  of  human 
nrogren,  as  it  is  the  order  in  wliich  we  must  supply  the  wants  of  our  nature. 
life  is  a  flame  that  must  be  sustained  by  something  outside  of  itself.  No 
creatnie  can  live  on  its  own  blood.  The  physical  life  of  man  must  be  preserved 
by  the  ministry  of  other  lives — animal,  vegetable.  For  this  end  Ood  nas  given 
man  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  especially  over  all  other  lives  in  it.  We  may 
regard  this  sustenance  which  God  has  provided  for  man's  lower  wants  (1)  as  a 
reasom  far  gratitude.  Our  ph3rsical  necessities  are  the  most  immediate,  the 
most  intimate  to  us.  We  should  acknowledge  the  hand  that  provides  for  them. 
We  should  feel  how  much  we  are  beholden  to  God  for  our  very  life  it««elf,  upon 
which  foundation  even  the  highest  blessings  rest.  The  order  of  thought  requires 
that  we  thank  God  for  our  creation  and  preservation,  even  before  we  thank  Him 
for  His  love  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  may  regard  God's  provision  herein 
(2)  €U  an  example  of  the  law  of  mediation.  Man's  life  is  preserved  by  the 
iiistnimentality  of  others.  God's  natural  government  of  the  world  is  carried  on 
^  means  of  mediation,  from  which  we  may  infer  tliat  such  is  the  principle  of 
His  moral  government.  That ''  bread  of  life  "  by  which  our  souls  are  sustained 
comes  to  us  through  a  Mediator.  Thus  God's  provisions  for  our  common  wants 
may  be  made  a  means  of  educating  us  in  higher  things.   Nature  has  the  symbols 
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and  snggestions  of  spiritual  truths  (3)  (is  a  ground  for  expecting  greater 
blessinas.  If  God  made  so  rich  and  varied  a  provision  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  body,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  He  would  care  and  nrovide  for  the 
deeper  necessities  of  the  soul.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  invested 
with  dominion  over  the  world.  He  is  of  the  blood-royal  of  Heaven,  and  may  be 
permitted  to  hope  for  those  better  things  suitable  to  his  high  estate.  God  will 
surely  maintain  His  own  glory  in  caring  for  His  image.  If  there  be  no  provision 
for  our  souls,  then  would  there  be  a  strange  break  in  the  dealings  of  God  with 
man,  and  a  fatal  gulf  between  Heaven  and  earth. 

III.  FroviBion  for  its  protection.  Human  life  must  be  protected  from  dan- 
gerous enemies  (verses  5,  6).  There  are  evils  a^nst  which  no  human  foresight 
can  provide,  but  there  are  many  more  from  which  we  have  abundant  means  of 
defending  ourselves.  Though  the  dominion  of  man  over  nature  has  limitations, 
yet  it  is  real ;  otherwise  man  could  never  have  held  his  place  against  such 
tremendous  obstacles.  It  is  necessary  that  our  physical  life  be  protected — 1. 
From  the  ferocity  of  animals.  From  their  numbers  and  strength,  these  would 
be  formidable  enemies.  They  increase  rapidly  and  exist  in  external  conditions 
against  which  the  natural  weakness  of  man  could  not  contend.  Their  time  of 
utter  helplessness  in  infancy  is  short,  they  soon  become  independent  of  their 
fellows,  tney  are  provided  with  clothing  and  weapons  of  defence  and  attack. 

**  Hale  are  their  yotmg,  from  hmnan  frailties  freed. 
Walk  uBsiutained  or  unsupported  feed  ; 
Bound  o'er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  glade, 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade." 

Man,  on  the  other  hand,  passes  through  a  long  period  of  weakness  and  entire 
dependence  upon  others,  requires  artificial  clothing  to  shelter  him  from  the  cold. 
He  is  not  provided  by  nature  with  any  formidable  weapons  for  his  defence ; 
yet  subdues  all  things,  captures  other  animals  for  his  food,  compels  them  to 
perform  his  work,  or  tames  them  to  make  him  sport.     Man,  inferior  in  every 

f)hysical  quality  and  advantage,  reigns  over  them  by  his  superior  reason.  The 
brce  of  intellect,  by  directing  and  controlling  all  other  forces,  maintains  his 
pre-eminence.  The  lower  animals  acknowledge  his  majesty  in  fear  and  dread. 
The  Providence  of  God  preserves  the  balance  of  power,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  Man  has  the  Divine  sanction  for  protec- 
ting himself  against  their  ferocity.  He  is  commanded  to  avenge  the  life  of  his 
fellow  upon  them.  It  is  lawful  for  him  to  seek  their  extermination,  should  they 
become  dangerous  to  his  existence.  Human  life  must  be  held  sacred,  and  its 
rights  vindicated,  even  when  they  are  invaded  by  a  blind  ferocity.  2.  £¥om 
the  violence  of  evil  men.  Sinners  were  destroyed  by  the  flood,  yet  sin  remained 
in  the  human  family.  The  evils  of  our  nature  were  too  deeply  seated  to  be 
cleansed  away  even  by  so  dire  a  judgment.  It  was  contemplated  that  in  this 
new  humanity  evil  passions  would  arise,  and  drive  men  to  deeds  of  violence 
against  their  fellows.  God  would  require,  judicially,  the  blood  of  man  at  the 
hands  of  him  who  shed  it,  and  has  given  authority  to  man  to  execute  His 
vengeance.  In  this  permission  and  command  there  may  be  a  remembrance  of 
Cain,  who  did  the  first  murder.  The  new  society  must  be  protected  by  holding 
a  terrible  penalty  over  murderers.  The  Bible  does  not  indulge  in  poeticiu 
theories  of  numan  nature,  but  soberly  acknowledges  all  its  most  terribly  facts. 

IV.  Provision  for  its  Morality,  Without  morality  society  cannot  be  stable, 
exist  in  comfort,  or  make  progress.  Nations  having  the  highest  roources  of 
talent,  power,  and  wealth,  have  yet  been  destroyed  by  their  own  corruptions. 
The  new  humanity  must  have  laws  of  right  conduct,  and  sufficient  penalties  to 
enforce  them ;  else  it  could  not  continue  in  prosperity,  or  rise  to  higher  things. 
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The  inbred  comiption  of  haman  nature,  its  fierce  passions,  imperfections,  and 
firailties,  demandea  the  restraint  of  law.     Here,  however,  we  have  not  so  much 
the  external  command  as  (what  might  be  called)  the  material  and  priDciple  of 
law.    We  haTe  the  ethics  of  human  conduct  not  settled  into  formukted  state- 
ments, bat  held  in  solution.    The  aim  is  to  attack  the  evils  of  society  ini;heir 
rootoy  to  give  ennobling  views  of  human  nature,  and  to  create  a  sufficient 
authority  on  the  side  of  order  and  good.     1.  Hence  the  tendency  to  cruelty  was 
to  be  repressed.    They  were  not  to  eat  the  blood  of  animala     The  prohibition 
was  necessary  to  preserve  men  from  acquiring  savage  tastes,  and  practising  gross 
and  revolting  forms  of  cruelty.     This  would  be  one  of  the  effects  of  the  com- 
mand to  abstain  from  the  use  of  blood,  though  it  is  probable  that  a  higher  lesson 
was  intended.    All  that  tends  to  repress  cruelty  greatly  modi&es  the  evils  of 
deprayiiy,  is  on  the  side  of  goodness,  and  strengthens  the  charities  of  the  heart 
Ch^elty  imparts  a  terrible  momentum  to  evil,  until  that  which  is  sad  and 
pitiaUe  becomes  monstrous  and  horrible.     When  men  are  seized  by  this  demon 
of  cruelty,  they  so  rapidly  to  the  extremest  verge  of  sin  and  crime.    Hence  to 
forbid  what  may  lead  to  cruelty  is  a  wise  provision  to  preserve  morality.     2.  They 
were  to  remember  the  fact  of  mutual  brotherhood.     "  At  the  hand  of  every  man^i 
brother.''    Gkxi  was  the  universal  Father,  and  the  human  race  was  His  family. 
Eyery  man  was  to  see  in  every  other  a  brother.    The  recognition  of  this  feict 
would  be  a  firuitful  source  of  goodwill  towards  all,  and  a  promoter  of  social 
order  and  morality.     No  deed  of  violence,  cruelty,  or  wrong  could  be  done 
where  there  was  a  full  and  real  knowledge  of  this  truth.    This  conviction  of  our 
oonmion  brotherhood  is  so  disguised,  overlaid,  and  silenced  hj  the  depravity 
within  and  around  us  that  it  is  comparatively  weak  as  a  restraint  on  the  evils 
of  the  world.    It  can  only  be  clear  and  come  to  strength  and  efficacy  when 
we  read  it  in  the  light  of  our  Lord's  redeeming  work.    Men  cannot  have  true 
mdon  with  one  anotner  until  they  have  union  with  God  through  His  Son.    The 
hand  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  foot,  but  each  is  connected  with  one 
centre  of  life.    The  unity  of  the  body  is  thus  maintained,  and  so  it  must  be 
with  the  members  of  the  human  family.    There  will  be  no  perfect  union  until 
they  all  partake  of  one  spiritual  life.    Still,  the  fieu^t  of  human  brotherhood 
prq^ares  the  way  for  this  sublime  issue,  and  helps  us  to  rise  to  the  thought  of 
it.     The  tie  that  really  binds  men  together  must  be  spiritual.    3.   Morality 
was  to  be  protected  by  authority  armed  with  penalties.     (Ver.  6.)    Society  was 
empowered  to  punish  crimes  committed  against  itsel£    The  whole  community, 
by  means  of  appointed  and  responsible  persons,  must  avenge  the  wrong  done  to 
any  of  die  induviduals  of  whicn  it  is  composed.      Here  we  nave  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  commit  the  highest  offence  against  society. 
Hence  the  origin  and  use  of  the  civil  ma^gistrate.     The  community  should  be 
on  the  side  of  right  and  justice,  and  against  violence  and  wrong.    But,  for  the 
Bake  of  convenience,  it  is  necessary  that  this  feeling  should  be  represented  and 
the  duties  belonging  to  it  carried  out  by  the  officers  of  the  law.    They  repre- 
sent the  authority  of  Ood,  and  the  just  feeling  of  society.    Nations  could  not 
exist  with  the  stability  and  privileges  of  civil  life  without  a  government  strong 
eDough  to  enforce  the  laws.    The  form  of  government  is  a  human  ordinance. 
arising  out  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  moulded  by  the  events  of  political 
histoiT,  but  the  end  of  government  is  of  Divine  appointment.    By  requiring  so 
terrible  a  penalty  from  him  who  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  Gk)d  has  given  His 
sanction  to  the  office  of  the  civil  magistrate.    Such  deal  with  offences  a^inst 
norality  in  the  form  of  crime,  or  of  e^  affecting  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
Bociety.     In  the  present  condUtion  of  mankind,  teaching  and  moral  suasion  are 
insufficient  to  preserve  public  peace  and  order.    There  must  be  an  authority, 
whidi  is  to  be  feared  by  evildoers.    Gk)d  sets  His  seal  upon  hunian  institutions 
which  have  tihe  safety  and  well-being  of  mankind  for  their  object    Hence  in 
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this  new  banning  of  the  race,  He  directs  that  loea  shall  protect  them8elye8> 
against  all  deeds  of  injustice  and  violence. 

V.  Provision  for  its  Religion.  Something  more  must  be  considered  than  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  men  regarded  as  inhabitants  of  this  world.  Man  needs 
a  religion,  for  he  is  conscious  of  relations  with  a  higher  world.  We  have  here 
the  outlines  of  certain  religious  truths,  which  compel  us  to  refer  the  principles 
of  conduct  and  the  foundation  of  authority  ultimately  to  God.  They  were  also 
intended  to  prepare  humanity  for  the  superior  light  of  a  later  revelation* 
1.  Mankind  were  to  be  educated  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  (Ver.  4.)  Blood  was 
forbidden  as  a  separate  article  of  food.  Men  were  to  be  taucht  to  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  thing,  so  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  the  fact  that  God  had  set  it 
apart  as  the  symbol  of  expiation.  The  education  of  humanity  is  a  slow  procesSy. 
and  in  its  earlier  stages  it  was  necessary  that  men  should  attain  to  the  know-» 
led^e  of  the  deep  truths  of  religion  by  the  aid  of  outward  symbols.  Pictures 
and  illustrations  of  truth  were  suitable  to  the  childhood  of  the  world.  Mankind 
were  first  to  see  the  form  and  appearance  of  truth  before  they  could  examine  its 
structure,  or  know  its  essence.  The  sanctity  of  blood  prepared  the  way  for  the 
rites  of  sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  taught  the  sinfulness  of  sin  and  the  necessity  of 
some  Divine  expedient  for  restoring  man  to  the  favour  of  God.  It  also  suggested 
man's  superior  relation  to  God  and  to  the  spiritual  world.  If  man  were  not 
accountable  to  his  Maker  when  this  life  is  ended,  why  should  he  be  taught  the 
necessity  of  being  purged  from  sin  ?  Surely  God  contemplated  a  creature  who, 
when  he  had  attained  purity,  might  be  fitted  to  dwell  with  Himself.  2.  Man^ 
kind  were  to  be  impressed  tvith  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature.  For  the 
law  concerning  murder,  there  is  the  moral  sanction  arising  from  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  but  therQ  is  also  the  religious  sanction  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The  sublime  truths  of  revala- 
iion  must  be  regarded  as  extravagant,  unless  we  suppose  them  addressed 
to  a  creature  having  such  dignity.  Mankind  were  to  be  early  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  their  high  and  noble  origin  in  order  that  the^  might  be 

{repared  for  the  successive  advances  of  God's  kindness.  The  gifts  oi  Grod, 
owever  great  they  may  be,  cannot  be  unsuitable  to  a  being  made  in  His 
image.  I^rom  this  fact  we  gather — 1.  That  man  has  the  capacity  for  religion. 
The  image  of  God  in  him  is  greatly  defaced,  but  it  is  not  destroyed.  He  has  the 
capacity  for  knowing  God,  for  understanding  his  own  responsibility,  and  feeling 
after  the  spiritual  world.  By  this  he  is  distinguished  from,  and  placed  far 
above,  all  other  lives  on  the  earth.  There  is  something  in  man  that  answers  to 
the  voice  of  God  and  the  suggestions  of  inspiration.  2.  That  man  is  destined 
for  another  lije.  To  partake  of  the  ima^e  of  God  is  to  partake  of  immortality. 
God,  who  has  made  and  fashioned  us  m  His  likeness,  will  have  respect  to  the 
work  of  His  own  hands,  and  will  not  sufifer  us  to  be  destroyed  in  the  grava  3. 
Mankind  must  be  taught  to  refer  all  authority  and  rule  ultimately  to  God. 
The  civil  magistrate  was  to  be  invested  with  authority  and  power  to  punish  the 
crime  of  murder  by  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty.  The  assigned  reason  is, 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Thus  all  human  authority,  for  its  founda- 
tion  and  warrant,  is  cast  ultimately  on  God.  Religion  is  the  life  of  all  progress. 
Every  question  concerning  the  interests  of  mankind  resolves  itself,  in  the  end, 
into  a  question  of  religion.  Here  are  the  only  noble  and  8uj£cient  impulses, 
motives,  and  sanctions  of  aU  the  activities  and  aims  of  human  life.  Man  must 
realise  the  full  significance  of  his  relations  to  God,  that  he  might  be  fitted  ta 
occupy  his  position  as  the  appointed  ruler  of  the  world. 
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SUaOESTIYE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verae  1.  Ood  gives  his  benediction 
at  ereiy  great  crisis  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Thus  at  the  creation  of 
man  (Gen.  i.  28).  Even  when  He  sent 
fiirth  His  "  fiery  law/'  He  loved  the 
people  and  gave  His  blessing  (Deut. 
zzziii.  2,  3).  When  the  Messiah  came, 
the  blessing  became  more  definite  and 
plmitifaL 

At  every  great  epoch  of  human  his- 
tory, Gods  shows  some  sign  of  His 
&vour  to  the  race. 

God's  blessing  goes  before  His  com- 
mands. Men  must  have  the  light  of 
His  firrour  before  they  can  serve  Him. 
Bdigion  would  be  altogether  impos- 
sible did  not  the  grace  of  GKkI  go 
before  men  and  lead  the  way. 

This  was  the  blessing  of  a  Father, 
for  it  was  spoken  to  His  offspring. 
Given  to  rational  beings,  it  impli^ 
duties  which  the  righteous  Father 
requires  of  His  children. 

God  is  the  source  of  all  paternity. 
Every  society  in  heaven  and  earth 
must  acknowledge  Him  as  their  origin 
— ^dieir  Father.  They  were  begotten 
by  BSs  gracious  will  (John  i.  13). 

As  the  old  blessing  is  repeated,  so  is 
flie  old  command  to  be  ''  fruitful  and 
multiply."  God  intends  a  human  his- 
torj,  ftud  thus  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  liie  of  the  race,  without 
whidi  history  would  be  impossible. 

In  this  text  the  marriage  state  is 
moed  and  celebrated,  since  thereout 
flows  not  only  the  order  of  the  family 
and  the  world,  but  also  the  existence 
of  the  dvasiAL^Lange  ) 

The  earth  was  to  be  overcome  by 
Hie  diffusion  of  human  life  over  it. 
Hence  learn  the  energy  of  spiritual 
fife,  which  is  a  ^wer  to  conquer  and 
nraue  all  opposition. 

Man's  place  on  earth  is  appointed 
bj  his  Heavenly  Father,  who  oisdains 
not  to  give  him  direc^ypn  for  the  lowest 
m  wdl  as  the  highest  duties  ;  for  this 
wmM,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Fmitfulness  is  another  blessing  of 
Hoe  stage.  Just  as  in  creation,  wnen 
Hie  third  day  rose,  and  the  waters  were 
Mtaadned,  the  earth  was  made  firuitful ; 


so  now  in  Noah,  the  third  great  stage 
in  man,  the  flood  being  missed,  man 
increases  wonderfully.  "Except  the 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit "  (John  xii. 
24).  Now  having  died  to  the  world 
by  the  cross,  and  the  evil  fruits  which 
grow  out  of  old  Adam  being  judged 
by  the  overflowing  waters,  the  new 
man  within  increases  yet  more.  Being 
purged,  he  brings  forth  much  fruit. — 
\j  likes,  Types  of  Genesis.) 

The  great^t  desolations  in  the  world 
cannot  hinder  God  from  having  a 
people. — (Hughes. ) 

Ihe  grant  of  increase  is  the  same 
as  at  first,  but  expressed  in  ampler 
terms. — (Murphy. ) 

Verse  2.  Human  reason,  fruitful  as 
it  is  in  resources  of  skill  and  contri- 
vance, would  not  by  itself  secure  tlie 
complete  subjection  of  the  lower 
animals.  Man  could  not  maintain  his 
sovereignty  unless  they  were  weakened 
by  dread  and  felt  an  awe  of  his  majesty. 

It  is  often  God's  plan  to  work  by  an 
internal  power  upon  the  nature  of  His 
creatures  as  well  as  by  influences  from 
without. 

To  be  compelled  to  rule  by  fear  was 
a  sign  that  man  was  now  out  of 
harmony  with  nature.  This  is  one  of 
the  jarring  notes  of  discord  which  sin 
has  introduced. 

Enmity  is  put  between  fallen  man 
and  all  the  brute  creatures,  as  well  as 
the  serpent.  But  though  they  are  so 
greatly  superior  in  strength,  their 
instinct  is  commonly  to  flee  from  the 

Eresence  of  man.  If  it  were  not  so, 
ow  full  of  terror  would  man  be  in 
new  settlements,  where  civilised  society 
crowds  upon  the  wilderness  tribes. — 
{Jcicobv^.) 

"Into  your  hand  are  they  delivered." 
Man  does  not  wear  an  em^ty  title  of 
sovereignty.  A  real  dominion  is  con- 
veyed to  him. 

The  Scripture  everywhere  maintains 
the  lordship  of  man.  He  is  the  central 
figure,  iJl  things  deriving  their  worth 
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and  excellence  from  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  him.  Hence  the 
Bible  is  not  a  history  of  external  nature, 
but  of  man. 

This  dominion,  as  granted  to  the 
first  Adam  and  renewed  to  Noah,  was 
in  itself  limited  and  conditional,  such 
as  is  fit  to  grant  to  sinners.  As  granted 
to  the  second  Adam,  He  that  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  under  that  man's 
feet  God  hath  put  all  things  (Heb.  ii. 
6-9  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  27).  This  is  riven  to 
Christ  as  Mediating  Lord,  and  oy  Him 
is  sanctified  to  His  members;  so  the 
covenant  renewed  to  Noah  includes 
some  special  blessings  in  this  dominion 
unto  the  Church,  as  it  refers  to  the 
promised  seed,  the  ground  of  all  God's 

Sacious  promises  and  revelations  unto 
is  people. — {Hughes,) 
God  will,  as  it  were,  make  a  covenant 
for  him  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
they  shall  be  at  peace  with  him,  or  at 
least  shall  be  awed  by  his  authority. 
All  this  is  out  of  respect  to  the  media- 
tion of  Christ,  and  for  the  accomplishing 
of  the  designs  of  mercy  through  Him. — 
{FuUer.) 

Verse  3.  Physical  life  must  be  sus- 
tained by  other  lives  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
fnental,  by  the  life  of  other  minds;  spiri- 
tual, by  the  infusion  of  the  life  of  God. 

God  prepares  a  table  for  His  family. 
Having  granted  the  greater  blessing. 
He  will  not  withhold  the  lesser.  He 
who  gave  life  will  give  all  that  is 
necessary  for  its  maintenance. 

The  daily  supply  of  our  common 
wants  is  now  part  of  the  established 
order  of  things.  We  are  in  danger  of 
regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
not  calling  for  any  special  recognition. 
Yet  we  should  realise  the  fact  that 
these  are  gifts  of  God.  and  receive  them 
as  if  they  came  fresn  from  His  hand. 
The  manna,  though  it  came  regularly 
every  day,  was  yet  given  from  heaven. 

By  the  slaying  of  animals  for  food, 
men  would  grow  f&miliar  with  the 
thought  that  ufe  is  preserved  by  death. 
They  would  be  prepared  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  where  the 
death  of  the  Divine  victim  procures 
the  life  of  the  world. 
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The  grant  of  sustenance  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  vegetable,  but  extended 
to  the  animal  kinds,  with  two  solemn 
restrictions.  This  explains  how  fully 
the  animals  are  handed  over  to  the 
will  of  man.  They  were  slain  for  sacri- 
fice from  the  earliest  times.  Whether 
they  were  used  for  food  before  that 
time  we  are  not  informed.  But  now 
every  creeper  that  is  alive  is  granted 
for  food.  Every  creeper  is  every  thing 
that  moves  with  the  body  prone  to  the 
earth,  and  therefore  in  a  creeping 
posture.  This  seems  to  describe  the 
inferior  animals  in  contradistinction  to 
man,  who  walks  erect.  The  phrase 
that  is  alive  seems  to  exclude  animah 
that  have  died  a  natural  death  from 
being  used  as  food. — {Murphy,) 

Verse  4.  In  the  largest  rights 
granted  to  man  God  reserves  some- 
thing to  Himself.  He  maintains  some 
supreme  rights,  and  grants  liberty 
with  wholesome  restraints. 

It  is  God's  design  to  invest  the  seat 
of  life  with  peculiar  sacredness ;  to 
encourage  that  mysterious  awe  with 
which  aU  life  should  be  regarded. 

The  basis  of  life  is  still  the  most 

B»rplexing  inquiry  of  philosophy, 
uman  science  fails  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  physical  organisms  and 
the  facts  of  volition  and  consciousness. 
It  would  seem  that  Gh>d  has  thrown 
around  the  whole  subject  the  sacred- 
ness of  mystery. 

As  the  people  were  to  be  trained  to 
great  leading  ideas  of  sin  and  salva- 
tion by  means  of  these  ritual  ordi- 
nancesy  so  they  were  to  be  tar^ht  of  a 
special  sanctity  attaching  to  bload  in 
the  system  of  Divine  grace.  "  For 
without  shedding  of  olood  is  no 
remission  "  (Heb.  ix.  22).  The  natural 
horror  of  blood  which  obtains  among 
men  is  evidence  of  such  a  Divine  r^gu- 
\At\oii,—(Jacohis.) 

As  life,  must  the  life  of  the  beast  ^o 
back  to  God  its  Creator ;  or,  as  life  in 
the  victim  offered  in  sacrifice,  it  must 
become  a  symbol  that  the  soul  of  man 
belongs  to  GFod,  though  man  may  pur- 
take  of  the  animal  materiality,  that  is, 
the  flesh. — (Lange.) 
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Blood  is  the  /(/%,  and  Gkxi  seems  to 
cIaIiii  it  as  sacred  to  Himself.  Hence, 
in  all  the  sacrifices  the  blood  was 
poured  out  before  the  Lord:  and  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  He  shed  His 
Uood,  or  poared  oat  His  sonl  onto 
deatk-YAjbr.; 

Vene  5.  Justice  is  not  a  mere  ab- 
straction, but  a  reality  in  the  Divine 
nature,  making  demands  upon  the 
transgressor  which  must  be  satisfied, 
either  by  the  provisions  of  grace,  or  by 
the  exaction  of  penaltv.  Justice  is 
made  terribly  real  by  the  personality 
of  Ood,  the  "  one  Lawgiver,  who  is  able 
to  save  and  to  destroy."  (James  iv. 
12.)    "  I  will  require.''^ 

The^  awful  punishment  for  murder 
proclaims  the  sacredness  of  human  Ufa 

The  principle  is  here  approved  that 
the  safety  of  society  must  be  secured 
at  whatever  cost  to  the  individud. 

^e  life  of  man  was  to  be  required 
judicially  at  the  hands  of  irrational 
animals,  though  they  must  be  ignorant 
of  the  moral  aspects  of  their  actions. 
H^ioe  man  has  the  right  to  extermi- 
nate them  should  it  be  necessary  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  society. 

The  civil  magistrate  is  an  ordinance 
of  God,  not  an  expedient  of  man  to 
meet  tiie  necessities  of  society.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
ideas  of  law,  order,  and  civilisation 
were  the  result  of  Divine  teaching. 
Men  have  never  risen  from  the  savage 
state  by  any  internal  power,  but  have 
always  been  helped  from  without.  A 
boat  cannot  be  propelled  bv  the 
streoDgth  of  a  inan  exerted  within  it 
—ance  action  is  always  equal  to  re- 
action— ^the  oar  must  press  upon  a 
fnlcnun  outside  of  it  In  like  manner, 
man,  if  he  will  make  any  progress, 
must  have  some  fulcrum  outside  of 
himself. 

This  ordinance  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate had  not  existed  before  this  time. 
Bom.  xiii  4.  From  this  preliminary 
legiBlation  the  synagogue  has  derived 
''the  seven  Noachic  precepts,"  which 
weie  held  to  be  obligatory  upon  all 
nosehrtea  These  forbid  (1)  Idolatry. 
(2)  Bbyegphemy.    (3)  Murder.    (4)  In- 


cest. (5)  Theft.  (6)  Eating  of  blood 
and  strangled  animals.  (7)  Disobedi* 
ence  to  magistrates.     (Jacobtu.) 

The  brotherhood  of  man  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  ^ard  of  morality  ;  but 
the  sense  of  it  in  humanitv  is  too  weak 
to  be  effectual  without  the  aid  of  re- 
ligion, teaching,  as  it  does,  the  highest 
form  of  that  fsMst. 

By  thus  reminding  those  who  intend 
an  injury  to  others  of  the  common 
brotherhood  of  the  race,  there  is  an 
appeal  to  what  is  noble  in  human 
nature,  which  is  anterior  to  the  threat 
of  law.  We  have  here  the  suggestion 
and  prophecy  of  those  purer  and  nobler 
principles  of  action  to  which  God  is 
gradually  leading  up  mankind.  Moral 
principles  are  before  the  forms  of  law 
and  shall  survive  them. 

"I  will  require  it."  The  trebling 
of  the  expression  notes  the  intention  ot 
care  which  God  hath  over  the  life  of 
man. — {Hughes.) 

I,  the  Lord,  will  find  the  murderer 
out  and  exact  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 
The  very  beast  that  causes  the  death 
of  man  shall  be  slain.  The  suicide 
and  the  homicide  are  alike  account- 
able to  God  for  the  shedding  of  man's 
blood. — {Murphy.) 

Verse  6.  Here  we  have  no  pleasiiijg 
dream  of  an  ideal  humanity.  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  crime  of  murder 
would  be  committed. 

The  State  must  be  founded  upjon 
justice^  and  in  human  wmiety  justice 
can  only  be  maintained  by  punishment. 

Punishment,  though  it  may  act  as  a 
deterrent,  or  as  a  means  of  improve- 
ment, must  yet  in  itself  be  regarded  as 
the  upholding  of  justice  against  dis- 
obedience, tne  luitural  reaction  of 
justice  against  its  violation.  * 

Those  who  are  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  ana  make  effectual 
the  sanctions  of  it,  have  a  duty  to  do 
for  society  in  the  name  of  God. 

Murder  is  the  most  extreme  viola- 
tion of  the  brotherly  relation  of  man- 
kind, and  is  to  be  punished  accordingly. 
The  penal  power,  attributable  to  6od 
alone,  is  here  committed  to  the  hands 
of  man. — (Delitzsche.J 
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This  image  of  Gk)d,  in  which  man 
was  first  formed,  so  belongs  even  to 
fallen  man  that  such  wilful  aestruction 
of  human  life  is  to  be  regiuxled  as  a 
crime  against  the  Divine  majesty,  thus 
imaged  in  man. — (Jacobus,) 

Capital  puuishmen  t  has  been  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that,  as  life  is  the 
{^  of  God,  we  have  no  right  to  take 
it  away.  But  the  real  conflict  here  is 
between  the  sacredness  of  individual 
life  and  that  of  society.  The  question 
is  not  whether  there  shall  be  death, 
but  whether  society  shall  inflict  it  ? 

However  expedient  it  may  be  to 
visit  the  crime  of  murder  with  the  ex- 
treme penaltv,  yet  the  more  excellent 
way,  in  whien  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  leads,  is  to  teach  the 
sacredness  of  human  life. 

The  image  of  God  in  man  must  be 
held  as  a  constant  fact,  invariable  in 
its  essentials  through  all  the  changes 
of  his  moral  history,  and  through  all 
the  mystery  of  his  future.  This  fact 
has  a  bearing  upon  (1)  the  question  qf 
human  depravity,  Man  is  not  alto- 
^ther  evil.  The  image  of  God  in  him 
is  only  defaced,  not  destroyed.  There 
is  somethiug  in  his  nature  to  which 
religion  can  make  an  appeal,  otherwise 
he  would  be  incapable  of  it.  There 
must  be  something  in  the  soul  answer- 
ing to  truth  and  goodness.  2.  Upon 
the  conversion  of  the  soul.  That  great 
spiritual  crisis  in  a  man's  life  destroys 
none  of  his  natural  powers,  but  only 
directs  them  into  new  channels,  and 
exalts  their  energy.  The  image  of  God 
18  brought  out  more  clearly  and  per- 
fectly. 3«  Upon  immortality.  Man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  image  of  His  immor- 
tality. Qod  will  not  suffer  a  spark  of 
Himself  to  see  corruption.  The  Gospel 
finds,  but  does  not  make,  men  immortal. 
4.  tipon  wrongs  done  to  our  fellow 
creatures.    He  who  sins  against  a  man 


sins  against  God,  to  whose  image  he 
does  dishonour.  In  an  e^ecial  man- 
ner he  does  so  who  sins  against  a  child,, 
where  the  image  of  God  is  fresh  and 
new.  Hence  our  Lord  pronounces  & 
heavy  woe  upon  all  who  lay  a  stumbling- 
block  in  their  way. 

The  first  law  promulgated  in  Scrip- 
ture was  that  between  Creator  and 
creature.  .  .  .  And  so  it  continued  to 
be  in  the  antediluvian  world.  No  civil 
law  is  on  record  for  the  restriction  of 
crime.  ...  So  long  as  the  law  waa 
between  Creator  and  creature,  God 
Himself  was  not  only  the  sole  legislator, 
but  the  sole  administrator  of  the  law. 
The  second  law  is  that  between  creature 
and  creature  ....  In  the  former  case 
God  is  the  administrator  of  the  law, 
aa  He  is  the  immediate  and  sovereign 

erty  in  the  legal  compact.  In  the 
}ter  case,  man  is,  by  the  express 
appointment  of  the  Lord  of  all,  consti- 
tuted the  executive  agent. — (Murphy.) 

Verse  7.  An  apparent  repetition  of 
verse  1,  but  with  the  added  idea  that 
the  earth  afibrds  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  the  multiplication  of  the  race. 
The  life  of  the  earth  is  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  life  of  man.  The 
earth  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  man- 
kind, both  prefiguring  and  maintaining 
their  frnitfulness. 

How  great  is  man,  touching,  as  he 
does,  the  dust  at  one  extremity  and 
God  at  the  other !  He  joins  earth 
and  heaven,  frailty  and  immortal 
stren^h,  brief  life,  and  the  day  of 
eternity ! 

The  command  to  multiply  u  re- 
peated, and  contains  permission,  not 
of  promiscuous  intercourse,  like^  the 
brutes,  but  of  honourable  marriaj^ 
The  same  law  which  forbade  the  eating 
of  blood,  under  the  Gospel,  forbade 
fornication. — (Fuller,) 


MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OP  THE  PAEAORAPH^Verm  8—17. 

God's  Covenant  with  the  New  Humanity. 

^  Ck)d  makes  a  covenant  with  Noah  as  the  head  of  the  new  race,  and  also  with 
his  sons,  to  show  that  it  includes  the  whole  human  family.    This  is  the  first 
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coTenant  made  with  mankind  in  distinct  terms ;  that  made  with  Adam  being 
implied,  rather  than  formally  indicated,  by  the  rdationship  in  which  he  stood 
to  God.  Now,  a  terrible  Divine  judgment  upon  human  sin  had  intervened,  so 
that  God's  dealings  with  man  expressed  themselves  with  suitable  enlargements 
and  circumstances.  The  moral  necessities  of  man  call  for  fresh  revelations  and 
proyisions  of  Divine  mercy.  God  meets  man  in  an  especial  manner  at  every 
great  moral  crisis  of  human  history.     Of  this  covenant  we  may  observe : — 

L  It  waa  a  ooTenant  originating  with  God  Himself.  The  usual  meaning  of 
a  covenant  is  that  it  is  a  compact  entered  into  by  two  parties,  with  engagements 
on  both  sides,  and  ratified  in  solemn  form.  But  here  it  signifies  God  s  gracious 
promises  to  men,  whereby  He  engages  to  grant  them  certain  blessings  on  His 
own  terms.  While  He  is  gracious  towards  sinners,  God  retains  His  prerogatives, 
and  magnifies  His  glory.  This  covenant  was  not  made  at  man's  suggestion,  nor 
accommodated  to  his  terms.  It  was  originated  and  framed  by  God  alone. 
1.  M&n  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  God.  He  cannot  deal  with  men  on  precisely 
the  same  terms  on  which  men  can  deal  with  one  another.  The  creature  belongs 
to  Ood,  and  must  be  content  to  receive  whatever  His  goodness  pleases  to  bestow. 
The  case  is  still  stronger  when  the  creature  ht^  fallen,  and  can  only  stand  in  the 
position  of  a  suppliant  for  mercy.  When  angels  bow  in  silence,  sinners  must  lie 
bumbled  in  the  dust.  2.  Crod  reserves  the  power  to  bestow  goodness.  Men  are  abso- 
lutely helpless  in  those  things  which  concern  their  real  life  and  supreme  interest. 
They  must  perish  in  the  consequences  of  their  own  sin,  unless  God  interferes  and 
stretches  forth  His  hand  to  save.  Man  learns,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  great 
lasues  of  his  life  are  in  the  hands  of  God.  This  oppression  of  inability  is 
intended  to  tame  the  wildness  and  presumption  of  man's  nature,  and  to  cast 
him  entirely  upon  God.  3.  Ihe  character  of  God  leads  us  to  expect  the  advances 
^f  His  goodness  towards  men.  Power  by  itself  is  a  terrible  attribute  :  admirable, 
bat  alanning.  But  power,  when  engaged  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  love,  gives 
enoooragement  and  nope.  The  iforces  of  nature  impress  us  with  a  crusning 
nose  of  power,  and  the  only  refuge  we  have  is  in  that  infinite  heart  of  goodness 
which  lies  behind  them.  From  what  we  know  of  God's  character,  we  may 
expect  much  firom  the  gifts  of  His  goodness.  We  may  also,  from  His  past  dealings 
with  the  race,  learn  to  trust  His  mercy.  He  had  spared  these  eight  souls,  and 
this  was  a  pledge  that  He  would  still  be  gracious,  and  that  the  resources  of  His 
mercy  would  not  be  overtasked  by  human  sin.  4.  When  God  enters  into  covenant 
with  His  creatures  He  binds  Himself.  God  is  infinite,  yet  for  the  sake  of  His 
creatnres  He  condescends  to  bind  Himself  to  certain  courses  of  action.  This 
He  does,  not  as  constrained  by  necessity  or  moved  by  caprice,  but  of  His  own 
fiee  will  and  by  the  direction  of  His  infinite  reason.  Creation  itself  was  a 
limitation  of  God  ;  it  cannot  all  express  His  greatness  or  His  glory,  for  God 
must  be  greater  than  all  He  has  made  or  ordained.  As  the  will  of  man  can  be 
limited  by  his  determination,  so  God's  design  to  bless  and  save  imposes  in  its 
measure  a  restriction  upon  Himself.  Thus  God  suffers  Himself  to  contract 
duties  towards  man.  Tnis  bears  upon  (1.)  The  creation  of  rights  in  His 
creatures.    If  God  did  not  thus  limit  Himself,  His  creatures  could  have  no 

K'  ktSg  for  they  can  enjoy  no  good  but  as  He  gives  ;  and  this  is  determined  by 
I  pleasure,  and  His  pleasure  binds  Him  when  once  expressed.  God  allows 
His  creatures  to  have  rights,  which  is  in  effect  the  passing  over  to  them  a 
portion  of  His  own  independence.  (2.)  The  possibility  of  mans  sin  being  borne 
wUh.  God,  in  a  moment,  could  suence  ail  rebellion,  but  He  gives  promises 
vhidi  Und  Him  to  dday  punishment,  or  to  devise  means  for  restoration  to  His 
fcnncmr.  Thus  when  the  highest  justice  might  take  its  course,  He  still  bears  with 
I's  sin ;  for  He  has  determined  that  His  dealings  shall  take  the  course  of 
8.  The  preservation  of  general  laws  for  the  benefit  of  men.    The  lawa 
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of  nature  preserve  certain  rights  of  man,  ensure  his  safety,  and  minister  to  his 
enjoyment.  The  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  concern  him  as  he  is  a  ren)onublo 
creature  and  a  candidate  for  immortality.  If  he  will  conform  to  the  will  of  Ood 
these  will  further  and  secure  his  most  lasting  interests.  Tet  in  ordaining  these 
laws  God  binds  Himself  towards  His  creatures.  How  gracious  is  the  purpose  of 
God  when  He  thus  suffers  Himself  to  be  limited  by  the  measures  of  man's 
necessity  I 

n.  It  was  a  Covenant  of  Forbearanee  (Verses  11, 15).  This  covenant  was 
simply  a  promise  that  God  would  not  destroy  the  world  of  His  creatures  any 
more  by  means  of  a  flood.  He  would  not,  until  the  consummation  of  all  thingp, 
visit  sin  again  by  such  an  universal  calamity  of  punishment.  Here  we  hate 
the  forbearance  of  God.  Severe  judgments  had  bc^n  inflicted  upon  mankincL 
and  now  God  promises  the  new  race  that  His  patience  will  not  be  exhausted 
while  man  remains  upon  the  earth.  1.  This  wcu  an  cust  of  puregracs.  It  has 
been  said  that  man  in  Eden  was  under  the  covenant  of  works.  This  is  not  tme^ 
for  no  creature  could  be  placed  strictly  in  such  a  condition.  Man  was  always 
under  the  covenant  of  grace ;  for  whatever  he  possessed,  or  whatever  he  was 
permitted  to  do  or  enjoy,  was  possible  to  him  only  through  the  favour  of  Gol 
The  sin  of  man  calls  for  fresh  provisions,  but  they  idl  come  firom  grace.  The 
forbearance  of  God  is  one  particular  form  which  His  grace  assumes  toward 
mankind.  2.  Human  history  is  a  long  comment  upon  the  forbearance  (ff 
God  (Rom.  iiL  26;  Acts  xiv.  15).  In  the  history  of  mankind,  how  mu<m 
would  arise  to  provoke  continually  the  Divine  displeasure !  ^  Tet,  Gk)d 
would  withhold  Himself  firom  destrojring  mankind  as  He  did^  by  the 
flood.  His  judgments,  however  severe,  would  not  reach  this  awful 
limit.  The  contemplation  of  the  sin  of  the  world  is  a  pain  and  distress  to 
a  good  man,  often  awakening  a  holy  zeal  which  prays  that  God  might  arise  and 
scatter  His  enemies,  that  He  might  avenge  the  wrongs  which  sinndh  have 
inflicted  upon  the  meek  of  the  earth.  Tet  man's  knowledge  of  the  world's  evil 
is  limited,  and  therefore  his  sense  of  it  imperfect.  How  much  indignation  itf;ainsfe 
sin  must  a  holv  God  feel  who  sees  the  iniquity  of  all  times  and  places,  and  knows 
all  the  dark  things  of  the  heart  and  life  I  If  history  reveals  the  sin  of  man,  it 
also  reveals  the  forbearance  of  God.  3.  I%is  forbearance  qf  God  was  uncon-* 
ditional.  It  was  not  a  command  relating  to  conduct,  but  a  statement  of  Gk)d'8 
gracious  will  towards  mankind.  This  is  evident  from  the  subjects  of  it,  some  ot 
whom  are  irresponsible  and  unconscious  of  any  relations  to  God.  Not  only  men 
capable  of  exercising  reason,  but  infants  also,  and  even  the  earth  itaelf  are 
included  in  this  covenant  Still,  though  unconditional,  God's  gracious  dealings 
were  intended  to  evoke  piety  and  devotion.  3.  This  forbearance  throws  som$ 
light  upon  the  permission  qfevil.  We  ask,  why  does  God  permit  evil  to  exert  its 
terrible  power  through  all  a^es  ?  Our  only  answer  is  that  His  mercy  triumphs 
over  judgment.  God  bound  Himself  by  a  promise  to  continue  the  present  couiae 
of  nature  and  of  His  dealing,  notwithstanding  the  persistence  and  awful  develop- 
ments of  human  sin.  This  indicates  a  leaning  in  the  Divine  Nature  towaras 
tenderness  and  compassion.  Evil  is  permitted  that  greater  good  might  arise,  and 
that  Gk>d  might  magnify  His  mercy.  God's  forbearance  has  a  mortd  end  in  view 
— ^to  lead  men  to  repentance.  It  is  His  gracious  purpose  to  allow  sufficient  time 
for  the  maintenance  and  issues  of  the  conflict  oetween  good  and  evU,  trutii 
and  error. 

m.  It  was  a  covenant  wMch,  in  the  form  and  siffn  of  it,  was  gradoualT 
adapted  to  man's  condition.    Man  was  weak  and  helpless,  his  sense  of  spiritual 
things  blunted  and  impaired  by  sin.    He  was  not  able  to  appreciate  Divine 
truth  in  its  pure  and  native  form.    God  must  speak  to  him  by  signs  and  symbols,  '^ 
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and  encourage  him  by  promises  of  temporal  blessing.  In  this  way  alone  he  can 
rise  from  sensible  things  to  spiritual,  and  from  earthly  good  to  the  enduring 
treasures  of  heaven.  In  the  form  and  sign  of  this  covenant,  we  discover  the 
XMyine  condescension  to  a  creature  of  narrow  range,  materialised  ideas,  and  a 

Eyes  way  of  thinking.  The  great  God  speaks  in  human  language,  as  if  limiting 
mself  by  man's  weakness  and  ignorance.  He  allows  men  to  conceive  of  Him 
in  the  forms  «id  limitations  of  tneir  own  thought  and  being.  We  must  thus 
think  of  God,  in  a  neater  or  less  degree,  until  ''  that  which  is  perfect  is  come." 
In  the  education  of  mankind  the  spiritual  must  come  last.  God  accommodates 
Himself  to  man's  condition,  and  deals  with  him  in  ways  having  reserves  of 
meaning,  which  they  five  up  to  him  as  he  is  able  to  receive.  1.  The  terms  of 
ll#  covenant  re fer  to  tne  averting  of  temporal  punishment,  but  suggest  the  promise 
of  kigker  tkinas.  The  determination  that  the  earth  should  be  no  more  de- 
stroyed hj  a  flood  showed  a  tendency  in  the  Divine  mercy,  from  which  greater 
things  might  be  hoped.  It  seemed  to  encourage  the  expectation  that  God  would 
be  ready  to  save  men  from  a  more  awful  doom,  and  swallow  up  the  worst 
penalties  of  sin  in  His  own  love.  It  may  reconcile  us  to  the  permission  of  evil, 
that  there  are  remedies  in  the  grace  of  God.  The  human  race  was  not  now 
ripe  for  the  full  revelation  of  Goa's  mercy.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  give 
mankind  such  a  sense  of  it  as  they  could  feel  and  understand.  By  a  long  and 
weary  journey  must  they  be  led  to  this  promised  land.  2.  The  sign  of  the  covenant 
woM  oui¥>ara,  but  full  of  deep  and  precious  meaning.  Covenants  were  certified 
bf  signs  or  tokens,  such  as  a  heap  or  pillar,  or  a  gift  (Gen.  xxxi.  52  ;  xxi.  30). 
Tbe  starry  night  was  the  sign  of  tne  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv).  Here,  the 
Bgn  of  the  covenant  was  the  rainbow  ;  a  sign  beautiful  in  itself,  calculated  to 
attract  attention,  and  most  fitting  to  teach  the  fact  of  God's  constancy,  and  to 
eneourage  the  largest  hopes  from  His  love.  All  this  was  an  education  for  man, 
10  ^at  ne  might  adore  and  hope  for  the  Divine  mercy.  1.  Mankind  were  to  be 
oiucated  through  the  beautiful.  From  the  works  of  nature,  men  could  learn 
leaM>n8  of  the  faithfulness  and  constancy  of  God  ;  but  there  are  certain  features 
of  His  character  which  can  only  be  learned  through  beauty.  He  who  is  perfect 
and  holy  is  full  of  loveliness,  and  whatever  is  beautiful  helps  us  to  rise  to  the 
thought  of  it.    Something  more  is  necessary  than  the  oare  knowledge  of 

y' ritual  truth,  the  soul  must  be  filled  with  admiration  and  delight.  The  sense 
beauty  helps  a  man  to  rise  out  of  himself,  lifts  him  from  all  that  is  mean 
and  unworthy,  and  prepares  him  for  the  scenes  of  grander  worlds.  He  learns 
to  look  upon  sin  as  a  deformitv,  and  upon  God  as  beauty  and  love  itself.  The 
lovelineas  around  us  is  so  mucn  of  heaven  on  earth,  as  if  that  other  world  did 
not  merely  touch,  but  even  overlap  this.  The  beauty  of  the  rainbow  helped 
men  to  thoughts  of  hearen.  2.  Mankind  were  to  be  taught  the  symbolic  mean- 
mg  of  nature.  All  nature  is  a  mighty  parable  of  spiritual  truth.  Man  puts 
meaning  into  things  around  him,  and  as  his  mind  enlarges  and  his  heart 
improveB  they  give  forth  their  meaning  more  plentifully,  and  strengthen  his 
opeetation  ot  Setter  things.  They  impart  instruction,  consolation,  and  hope, 
aeeonling  to  the  soul  which  receives.  It  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  that  all 
things  arise  and  praise  God,  for  they  embody  His  ideas,  represent  His  truth, 
aadabow  forth  His  glory.  3.  Mankind  were  to  be  taught  that  Uodis  greater  than 
waimre.  The  creature,  however  beautiful,  or  capable  of  inspiring  awe  and 
pindenr,  must  not  be  deified.  This  was  God's  bow,  not  Himself.  God  is 
ie|Nurate  from  nature,  and  greater  than  it ;  a  living  personality  above  all 
fluDgiB  created.  If  we  could  pursue  nature  to  its  furthest  verge,  we  should  find 
Alt  we  could  not  thus  enclose  and  limit  God  ;  He  would  still  retire  into  the 
kikitation  of  eternity  !  (4.)  Mankind  were  to  be  taught  to  recognise  a  presiding 
'     mkd  Mi  all  the  phenomena  qf  nature.     "  My  bow.''^    God  calls  it  His  own,  as 


jtma  imrt  and  aroointed  by  Him.    It  can,  indeed,  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
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causes.  Science  can  explain  how  these  seven  rich  and  radiant  stripes  of  colour 
are  painted  on  tiie  waters  of  the  sky.  Tet  these  laws  of  nature  are  but  another 
name  for  the  regular  working  of  an  Infinite  Mind.  God  still  upholds  and  gnideB 
all  things ;  the  numbers,  weights,  and  measures  whereof  are  with  HinL  There 
is  no  resting  place  for  our  mind  and  heart  in  second  causes ;  we  must  come  afe 
last  to  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  subsistence — ^to  a  living  personality.  Nature 
without  this  view  becomes  a  ruthless  machine.  (5.)  Man  was  to  be  asturei 
that  the  mercy  of  God  is  equal  to  his  extremity.  He  will  remeniber  men  fat 
good  in  their  greatest  calamities  and  dangers.  "  I  will  look  upon  it  that  I  may 
remember.''  Such  Wbrds  are  accommodated  to  our  ignorance  and  weakneeB,  m 
the  Infinite  Memory  has  no  need  for  such  expedients.  Such  a  device  is  out  of 
tender  consideration  for  us.  Tet  we  may  suppose  that  there  is  a  sense  in  wMdi 
Gh)d  may  be  said  to  remember  some  things  as  standing  out  firom  the  rest.  He 
remembers  the  acts  and  signs  of  faith,  the  deeds  of  love.  Not  even  a  cup  rf 
cold  water  given  in  the  name  of  His  beloved  Son  can  escape  recognition.  He 
who  provides  for  all  worlds,  and  sustains  the  mighty  cares  and  interests  of  them, 
can  yet  stoop  to  the  lowly,  and  puts  the  tears  of  His  persecuted  saints  into  His 
own  bottle.  In  this  appointed  sign  of  the  rainbow,  the  eye  of  man  meets  the 
eye  of  God.  Men  look  to  God  from  the  depths  of  their  calamity,  and  He  looks 
to  them  and  remembers  the  token  of  His  mercy.  The  human  and  the  Divine 
mav  meet  in  a  symbol,  which  is  a  light  held  to  the  struggling  soul,  a  comfcnt 
and  an  assurance.  Such  is  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Some  might 
say.  Could  not  Christ  have  trusted  unceasing  devotion  to  Himself,  to  the  love 
and  spirituality  of  his  followers  ?  Surely  their  knowledge  of  His  character,  and 
their  zeal  for  Him,  would  never  suffer  them  to  forget  Him  ?  But  He  knew  the 
human  heart  better  than  to  trust  this  to  a  purely  spiritual  feeling,  and  therefore 
appointed  an  outward  sign.  Here  Christ  and  His  people  look  upon  one  common 
object,  eye  meets  eye,  and  heart  unites  with  heart.  Such  symbols  train  men  in 
spiritual  ideas,  they  fix  the  heart  and  entertain  it  with  delight,  they  render 
devotion  easy.  Man  in  this  first  stage  of  his  education  for  higner  worlds  needs 
them,  and  will  still  find  sweet  uses  in  them  until  he  dwells  in  the  "  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth."  Those  aids  firom  form  and  sight  shall  be  no  longer  needed 
when  the  eye  is  entertained  with  the  vision  of  GKkL 
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Verse  8.  God  spake  to  Noah  as  the 
head  of  his  family,  and  therefore  the 
representative  of  the  whole  human 
race. 

God  still  speaks  to  mankind,  not  as 
divided  by  separate  interests,  but  as 
forming  one  family  having  the  same 
superior  and  permanent  interests.  From 
this  family  He  is  ever  gathering 
another,  more  exalted  and  select, 
united  to  Himself  by  the  dearest  ties 
of  spiritual  likeness  and  generation. 

A  nation  can  never  be  wise  and 
great  until  the  families  of  it  hear  and 
obey  the  voice  of  God.  The  purity  of 
family  life  is  the  true  defence  and 
safety  of  the  State. 

1.  The  epeaker  Elohim,  the  mighty 
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God  who  was  able  to  do  every  word. 
2.  The  hearers  whom  this  concerned, 
Noah  and  his  sons  with  him.  Such  as 
could  understand,  to  them  only  he 
speaketh,  though  the  matter  which  he 
spake  concemeth  such  as  could  not 
understand,  as  infants  and  beasts.  8. 
The  speech,  which  was  intent  and 
pressing,  He  said  in  saying,  that  is. 
He  seriously  and  earnestly  spake  what 
followeth. — {Hughes,) 

Veise  9.  God  enters  into  covenant 
relations  with  Noah  as  the  second 
head  and  father  of  the  race. 

This  covenant  was  not  made  until 
Noah,  as  a  representative  of  the  new 
humanity,  haa  by  sacrifice  confessed 
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signified  his  hope  of  saWa- 
1.^  Tiii.  20,  21.)     It  was  a 
bis  ofifering  was  accepted, 
rents  man,  with  the  blessings 
InesSy  anticipating  his  desire 

yet  that  goodness  is  not 
Qd  revealed  until  man  has 
p  necessitjr.  This  covenant 
rpress  in  ciae  form  what  the 
I  had  lon^  before  intended. 
^Tenants  show — 1.  That  He 
to  contract  duties  towards 
I  can  therefore  hope  for  and 
t  which  he  cannot  claim  as 

Thus  ''  Mercy  rejoiceth 
Igment"  (James  ii.  13.)  2. 
's  duty  has  relation  to  a 
jawgiver.    There  is  no  in* 

morality.  All  human  con- 
ultimately  be  viewed  in  the 
xl's  requirements.  3.  That 
a  special  revelation  of  Ood's 
)   light    of   nature   is    not 

0  satisfy  the  longings  of  the 
icourage  hope.  We  require 
.  utterance-a  sign  &om 
The  vague  sublimities  of 
lings  around  us  are  unsatis- 

need  the  assurance  that 
there  is  a  heart  of  infinite 
1.  4.  That  every  new  reve- 
h)d's  cliaracter  implies  cor- 
\  duties  on  the  part  of  man. 
3SS  of  revelation  has  refined 
ed  the    principle  of   duty, 

1  herein  is  equal  unto  the 
d  learns  to  do  "  all  for  love, 
ig  for  reward." 

your  seed  after  you."  God's 
extend  to  the  latest  hour  of 
story ;  they  encourage  us  to 
bright  future  for  the  race. 
b  indulge  in  anv  melancholy 
ssing  views,  but  wait  in 
Emd  hope  until  these  pro- 
3  jrielded  all  their  wealth. 
^enant.  The  covenant  which 
3  mentioned  to  Noah  in  the 
concerning  the  making  of  the 

which  was  really,  though 
rmed  with  Adam  in  the  gar- 
urphy.) 

here  (1)  the  mercy  and  good- 
>dy  in  proceeding  with  us  in 

covenant.    He  might  have 


exempted  the  world  from  this  calamitnr, 
and  yet  not  have  told  them  He  would 
do  so.     The  remembrance  of  the  flood 
might  have  been  a  sword  hanging  over 
their  heads  in  terror  em.    But  lie  will 
set  their  minds  at  rest  on  that  scora 
Thus  He  deals  with  us  in  His  Son. 
Being  willing  that  the  heirs  of  promise 
should   have   strong  consolation.   He 
confirms  His  word  by  an  oath.   (2)  The 
importance  of  living  under  the  light  of 
revelation.      Noahs  posterity  by  de- 
grees sunk  into  idolatry,  and  became 
"strangers  to  the  covenants  of  pro- 
mise."    Such   were   our   fathers   for 
many  ages,  and  such  are  |^eat  numbers 
to  this  day.     (3)  The  importance  of 
being  believers.     Without  this,  it  will 
be  worse  for  us  than  if  we  had  never 
been  favoured  with  a  revelation.     ([4) 
The  kind  of  life  which  it  was  Ood's  ae- 
sign  to  encourage  :    a  lije  of  faith. 
"The  just  shaU  live  by  faith."    If  He 
had  made  no  revelation  of  Himself,  no 
covenants,  and  no  promises,  there  would 
be  no  ground  for  faith ;  and  we  must 
have  gone  through  life  feeling  after 
Him  without  being  able  to  find  Him : 
but  having  made  known   His  mind, 
there  is  lignt  in  all  our  dwellings,  and 
a  sure  ground  for  believing  not  only  in 
our  exemption  firom  another  flood,  but 
in  things  of  far  greater  importance. — 
(FulUr.) 

Verse  10.  As  the  flood  destroyed 
all  the  animals  who  entered  not  into 
the  ark,  so  they  were  interested  with 
man  in  the  terms  of  this  Divine  pro- 
mise. "  The  whole  creation"  is  repre- 
sented by  Paul  as  groaning  and  travail- 
ing in  pain  together  in  sympathy  with 
the  curse  upon  man  (Rom.  viii.  22). 
God,  by  the  prophet,  represents  this 
covenant  as  confirmed  by  all  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  oath.  "  I  have  sworn," 
etc.  (Isa.  liv.  9.) — (Jacobus.) 

God  stands  in  certain  relations  to 
creatures  who  are  entirely  unconscious 
of  them.  What  these  relations  are, 
we  cannot  fuUv  know ;  but  we  may  be 
assured  that  they  exist.  God  will  yet 
give  a  voice  to  the  dumb  agony  of 
creation,  and  redeem  the  creature  firom 
that  emptiness  of  all  solid  result  in 
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which  all  things,  at  present,  seem  to 
end. 

When  man  fell,  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  along  the  whole 
scale  of  nature ;  when  he  was  restored 
to  God's  favour,  the  promise  was  given 
that  there  would  he  as  far-reaching  an 
extension  of  blessing.  A  covenant  with 
man  cannot  concern  him  alone,  for  he 
is  bound  up  with  all  nature  under  him 
as  well  as  with  all  that  is  above  him. 

God  shows  compassion  for  creaturely 
life  upon  the  eartn. 

Man  is  viewed  in  revelation  both  as 
he  is  connected  with  God  and  nature. 

Such  as  know  not  God's  covenant 
may  have  apart  in  it.— (ZTtt^A^). 

Verse  11.  The  covenant  was  reduced  to 
a  single  provision, — that  the  judgment 
of  such  a  flood  should  not  again  be 
visited  upon  mankind.  Such  was  the 
simple  form  which  the  promise  of  God 
assumed  in  this  infancy  of  the  new 
humanity.  Tet  here  was  a  Divine  for- 
bearance which  was  a  prophecy  of 
better  things,  as  it  afforded  scope  for 
the  deeds  of  mercy. 

The  covenantor  law,  as  given  to  the 
old  man,  is  all  "  Tkou  shalt"    So  God 
to  Adam  said,  ''  Tkou  shalt  not  eat  of 
it ;  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shalt 
surely  die  : "  and  by  Moses  repeating 
the  same  covenant  of  law,  each  com- 
mand reiterates  the  same,  *'  Thou'shalt." 
Such  a  covenant  is  all  "  of  works." 
There  is  a  command  to  be  fulfilled  by 
man,  and,  therefore,  its  validity  depends 
upon  man's  part  being  performed  as 
well  as  God's.  .  Such  a  covenant  cannot 
stand,  for  man  ever  fails  in  his  part. 
Thus  the  covenant  of  law  or  worra  to 
man  is  only  condemnation.   But  finding 
fault  with  this,  the  Lord  saith,  "  I  wiU 
make  a  new  covenant,"  and  this  new 
covenant  or  gospel  throughout  says, 
not  "  Thou  shalt,^'  but "  I  will."    It  is 
"  the  promise,"  as  says  St.  Paul  to  the 
Galatians.    All    that    it   requires    is 
simple  faith  (Gal.  iii.  16-29).^   "This 
is  the  covenant  I  will  make  in  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord :  I  toill  put  my 
laws  in  their  hearts  ;  I  mU  write  them 
in  their  minds ;  I  toill  be  merciful  to 
their  transgressions ;  I  tvill  remember 
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their  sins  no  more ;  I  will  dwell  in 
them ;  I  mil  walk  in  them."  It  is> 
this  "  I  will "  which  Noah  now  hears, 
and  to  which  at  this  stage  God  adds 
"a  token"  set  in  heaven.— (^tiiteff r 
Types  of  Genesis,) 

This  expresses  also  the  security  of 
the  moral  world  against  perishing  in  a 
deluge  of  anarchy,  or  m  the  nooda 
of  popular  commotion  (Ps.  xciii). — 
(Lange.) 

Verse  12.  ^  Every  covenant  regnirea 
an  outward  sign  or  token,  by  which  God 
suffers  HimseSr  to  be  reminded  of  His 
promise. 

A  token  is  needed  to  confirm  our 
faith  in  that  which  was  done  in  the 
past,  and  though  it  still  abides  with  us 
in  unworn  energy  of  blessing,  we  need 
the  aid  of  these  things  that  we  may 
recognise  God. 

God  does  not  leave  men  to  general 
notions  of,  and  vague  expectations  firom 
His  goodness.  On  fitting  occasions  in 
the  world's  history  He  certifies  that 
goodness  to  them. 

Such  tokens  are  instances  of  Gh>d's 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  man. 
This  principle  will  account  for  much 
concerning  the  form  in  which  revela- 
tion is  given  us.  AH  such  communi* 
cations  from  God  must  be  conditioned 
by  the  nature  and  capacity  of  him  who 
receives. 

God's  mind  is  to  teach  His  Church 
bv  visible  signs  as  well  as  by  His 
Wori — {Hughes.) 

Verse  13.  God  made  or  eonstituted 
the  rainbow  to  be  the  sign  of  His  cove- 
nant, and  therefore  calls  it  "  My  bow." 
The  covenant  token,  as  well  as  the  thing 
itself,  was  God's  own. 

This  token  was  made  to  appear  in 
the  clouds,  because  their  gathering 
together  would  strike  terror  in  those 
who  had  witnessed  the  deluge ;  or  who 
would  afterwards  learn,  by  report,  of 
that  awful  judgment.  In  the  very 
danger  itself,  God  often  causes  the  sign 
of  hope  to  appear. 

As  it  is  the  sun's  rays  shining  through 
the  rain  drops  that  reflect  this  glowing 
image  .on  the  black  cloud,  so  is  it 
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alflo  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteoasneas  reflected,  in  His  glorious 
attributes,  u|)on  the  face  of  every  dark 
and  threatening  dispensation  towards 
His  Church. — (Jacoout.) 

Men  find  their  last  refufi^e  and  hope 
in  looking  up  to  God,  who  fails  not 
to  comfort  tnem  with  the  token  of 
mercy. 

The  appointment  of  the  sign  of  the 
oorenant,  or  of  the  rainbow  as  God's 
bow  of  peace,  whereby  there  is  at  the 
same  time  expressed — 1.  The  elevation 
of  men  above  the  deification  of  the 
creature  (since  the  rainbow  is  not  a 
dirinity  but  a  sign  of  Ghxi,  an  appoint- 
ment which  even  idolatrous  nations 
appear  not  to  have  wholly  forgotten, 
when  they  denote  it  God's  bridge,  or 
God's  messenger).  2.  Their  introduc- 
tion to  the  symbolic  comprehension 
and  interpretation  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, even  to  the  symbolising  of  forms 
and  colours.  3.  That  God's  compassion 
remembers  men  in  their  dangers.  4. 
The  setting  up  of  a  sifi;n  of  light  and 
fire,  which,  along  with  its  assurance 
that  the  earth  will  never  be  drowned 
again  in  water,  indicates  at  the  same 
^e  its  future  transformation  through 
light  and  tLT^—(Lange.) 

To  the  spiritual  mind,  all  natural 

eienomena  are  God's  revelation    of 
imself ;  each  one  of  them  answering 
to  some  other  truth  of  His. 

The  rainbow  is  an  index  that  the 
sky  is  not  wholly  overcast,  since  the 
sun  is  shiniiur  through  the  shower, 
and  thereby  demonstrating  its  partial 
extent.  Tnere  could  not,  tnerefore,  be 
a  more  beautiful  or  fitting  token.  It 
comes  with  its  mild  radiance  only  when 
the  doud  condenses  into  a  shower.  It 
consists  of  heavenly  light ;  variegated 
in  hue  and  mellowed  m  lustre,  filling 
the  beholder  with  an  involuntary 
plowure.  It  forms  a  perfect  arch, 
extends  as  far  as  the  shower  extends, 
connects  heaven  and  earth,  and  si>ans 
the  horizon.  In  these  respects  it  is  a 
beautiful  emblem  of  mercy  reioicing 
against  judgment,  a  light  from  heaven 
irradiating  and  beatifying  the  soul,  of 
grace  always  sufficient  for  the  need, 
of  the  reunion  of  earth  and  heaven, 


and  of  the  universalitv  of  the  ofifer  of 
salvation. — (Murphy,) 

An  arch,  cheering  and  bright,  em- 
braces the  firmament.  On  a  scroll  of 
variegated  light  there  is  inscribed — 
"  These  storms  drop  fertility :  they 
break  to  bless  and  not  to  injure." — 
(Archdeacon  Law :  '*  Christ  is  All,*') 

Verse  14.  The  regularity  with 
which  the  rainbow  appears  in  the  sun- 
shine after  rain  does  not  set  aside  the 
fact  that  it  is  brought  to  pass  by  the 
ever-living  energy  of  the  Creator. 
"  When /bring,'^  etc. 

A  purely  spiritual  mind  sees  in  all 
things  in  nature  the  working  of  a  per- 
sonal will,  and  does  not  require  that 
distinct  evidence  of  it  which  a  miracle 
supplies. 

Science  deals  with  nature  as  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  to  be  classified  and 
explained  as  modes  of  the  operation  of 
general  laws  ;  but  the  Bible  only  con- 
siders the  religious  idea  of  nature. 

The  sun  looks  forth  from  the  oppo- 
site skies.  Its  rays  enter  the  desceudmg 
drop,  and  returning  to  the  eye  in 
broken  pencils,  paint  the  bow  on  the 
illumined  back-ground.  Heaven  dries 
up  the  tears  of  earth,  and  the  high 
roof  above  seems  to  take  up  the  Gospel 
hymn,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards 
men." — (Archdeacon  Law :  "Christ  is 
AIL") 

Verse  15.  This  token  is  for  God  as 
well  as  for  man.  God  deigns  here  to 
appoint  it  as  a  remembrance  to  Him- 
self. "  It  is  a  bow  (says  Dr.  Gill),  yet 
without  arrows,  ana  pointed  upward 
to  heaven,  and  not  downward  to  the 
earth." — (Jacobus). 

The  following  prayer,  found  in  tho 
Talmud,  is  directed  to  be  recited  upon 
every  appearance  of  the  rainbow  ; 
"  Blessed  be  thou  Jehovah  our  God, 
King  of  eternity,  ever  mindful  of  tliy 
covenant,  faithful  in  thy  covenant, 
firm  in  thy  word." 

When  the  Scripture  says  "  God  re- 
members," it  means  that  we  feel  and 
are  conscious  that  He  remembers  it, 
namely,  y^hen  He  outwardly  presents 
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Himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  we, 
thereby,  take  notice  that  He  thinks 
thereon.  Therefore  it  all  comes  to 
this :  as  I  present  myself  to  God,  so 
does  He  present  Himself  to  me. — 
(Luther.) 

We  can  only  conceive  of  God 
through  our  human  thoughts  and 
feelings.  In  this  way  we  obtain  those 
consolatory  views  of  His  nature  which 
we  miss  when  we  are  ambitious  of  an 
over-refinement 

When  God  appoints  the  sign  of  the 
covenant.  He  ooliges  Himseli^  or  con- 
tracts the  duty,  to  meet  man  there. 

How  sacred  are  those  symbols  that 
may  be  said  to  arrest  the  glance  of 
the  Infinite  eye — to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  God!  They  give  that 
reality  to  spiritual  blessings  which,  in 
the  mere  processes  of  thought,  would 
become  a  cold  abstraction. 

The  Scripture  is  most  unhesitating 
and  frank  in  ascribing  to  God  all  the 
attributes  and  exercises  of  personal 
freedom.  While  man  looks  on  the 
bow  to  recall  the  promise  of  God,  God 
Himself  looks  upon  it  to  remember 
and  perform  this  promise.  Here  free- 
dom and  immutability  of  purpose 
meet. — {Murphy.) 

Verses  16,  17-  It  was  to  be  an 
"  everlasting  covenant," — to  last  until 
it  should  be  needed  no  more. 

If  God  looks  upon  the  rainbow  to 
remember,  so  should  we,  with  a  fresh 
sense  of  wonder  and  recognition  of  His 
presence.  Faith  in  Him  can  alone 
prevent  our  losing  this  sense  of  wonder. 

Memorial  was  the  chief  purpose 
intended  by  this  sign.  In  that  early 
age  of  the  world  all  was  wonderful, 
for  ever3rthing  seemed  fresh  from  God. 


Signs  were  not  then  intended  to  gene- 
rate faith,  but  to  be  a  memorial  of  it. 

As  the  rainbow  lights  up  the  dark 
^ound  that  just  before  was  discharg- 
ing itself  in  flashes  of  lightning,  it 
g'ves  us  an  idea  of  the  victory  of  uod's 
ve  over  the  black  and  fiery  wrath ; 
originating  as  it  does  from  the  effects 
of  the  sun  upon  the  sable  vault,  it 
represents  to  the  senses  the  readiness 
of  the  heavenly  light  to  penetrate  the 
earthly  obscurity;  spanned  between 
heaven  and  earth,  it  announces  peace 
between  God  and  man  ;  arching  the 
horizon,  it  proclaims  the  all-embracing 
universality  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
(Delitzsche.) 

We  coula  not  know  that  God  had 
appointed  such  a  sign  but  for  the  in- 
spired record.  Revelation  is  needed 
even  to  teach  us  the  significance  of 
nature. 

How  can  we  render  thanks  enough 
for  this  superadded  pearl  in  our 
diadem  of  encouragements  ?  We  are 
thus  led  to  look  for  our  bow  on  the 
cloud  of  every  threatening  storm.  In 
the  world  of  nature  it  is  not  always 
visible ;  but  in  the  world  of  grace 
it  ever  shines.  When  the  darkest 
clouds  thicken  around  us,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  is  neither  set  nor  has 
eclipse,  and  its  ready  smile  converts 
the  drops  into  an  arch  of  peace.  .... 

In  our  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, the  horizon  is  often  obscured  by 
storms  like  these:  terrors  of  con- 
science,— absence  of  peace, — harass- 
ing perplexities, — crushing  burdens  of 
difficulties.  But  from  behind  these 
dusky  curtains,  the  bow  strides  forth 
in  its  strength. — (Archdeacon  Law: 
"  Christ  is  AUr) 


MAIN  EOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPE.-^Verm  18, 19. 

The  Factors  op  Human  Culture. 

Mankind  have  a  conHnon  calling  as  human  beings,  to  which  we  give  the  name 

of  culture.    This  comprehends  all  influences  from  without  that  form  the  human 

character  and  create  history.    The  world  of  mankind  is  a  complex  product 

which  several  elements  have  helped  to  form.    The  names  of  these  progenitors  of 
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the  new  race  are  significant  of  great  principles  of  thought  and  action,  which  have 
guided  the  progress  and  shaped  the  destinies  of  mankind.  We  have  here  those 
effective  powers  which  have  been  at  work  throughout  the  whole  course  of  history. 

I.  Beligion.    This  is  represented  by  Shenij  which  signifies  ''  the  name/'  i,$. 
the  name  of  God  with  all  its  fulness  of  meaning  for  man.     The  knowledge  of 
that  name  was  to  be  preserved  through  Shem,  for  without  it  the  race  must  fsdl 
to  reach  its  highest  perfection.    Shem  is  mentioned  first  because  religion  is  t^e 
chief  glory  of  man,  the  only  source  of  his  true  ^eatness,  and  the  only  worthy 
end  of  his  life.     Without  religion,  man  must  be  ignorant  of  his  destiny  and  the 
ultimate  aim  of  history.    The  knowledge  and  practice  of  it  can  alone  redeem 
men  from  the  vanity  of  their  condition.     Consider  religion  : — 1.  As  a  system  of 
thought.     It  has  certain  truths  addressed  to  the  intellect,  heart,  and  conscience. 
Religion  comprises — (1.^  The  knowledge  of  God,     What  Ood  is  in  Himself  is 
beyond  our  comprehension ;  His  nature  eludes  our  furthest  search,  and  retires 
into  that  eternity  which  He  alone  inhabits.     But  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know 
God  in  those  relations  in  which  He  stands  to  ourselves.     The  revelation  of  His 
name  has  therefore  an  important  meaning  for  mankind.    All  our  duties,  hopes, 
and  destinies  are  bound  up  with  it.     Man  must  know  Grod  in  this  regard  before 
the  lost  features  of  the  Divine  image  in  him  can  be  restored.     There  is  a  know- 
ledge of  God  which  is  but  a  barren  exercise  of  the  mind,  which  regards  the 
subject  as  merely  curious  and  in  no  way  connected  with  man's  life.     It  is  neces- 
sary that  men  should  feel  after  God,  and  be  conscious  of  Him  as  the  Ever  Near. 
God  must  be  a  felt  reality,  or  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge.    To  know  God 
is  to  know  the  chief  end  of  life,  that  ethical  side  of  knowledge  which  the  Scri^ 
tare  calls  wisdom.     (2.)  lieligion  comprises  the  knowledge  of  man.     From  it 
alone  we  can  learn  wnat  man  is  in  his  nature  and  origin,  what  are  his  relations 
to  God,  his  duties  in  the  world,  why  he  is  here,  and  what  is  his  prospect  beyond 
life.    Science  may  investigate  the  nature  of  man,  and  even  prescribe  his  duties. 
It  may  minister  to  his  prosperity  in  the  world.     But  science  only  lights 
up  i^e  valleys  of  our  nature ;   the  summits  of  it  can  only  be  illumined 
by  a  light  firom  heaven.    The  contemplation  of  human  nature  anart  from 
leligioQ  is  gloomy  and  uncomfortable.     The  true  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  an 
eaential  part  of  religion.    We  must  know  ourselves  as  capable  of  God,  and  of 
all  thoee  great  things  for  which  He  can  fashion  and  prepare  us.     The  religious 
idea  of  man  is  necessary  to  the  true  study  of  himself.  (3.)  The  knowledge  of  things. 
Man  has  powers  to  observe  the  facts  and  appearances  of  nature,  to  reason  upon 
them,  and  to  reduce  the  results  of  his  investigation  to  the  systems  of  science. 
But  the  grandeur  of  this  universe  can  never  be  truly  felt  and  seen  until  we  look 
at  it  through  Qod.    The  things  that  are  made  are  His  thoughts  ;  they  show 
forth  His  glory.    True  piety  in  the  heart  transforms  creation  into  a  mighty 
tCTiple  fill^  with  the  praises  of  its  Maker.    The  study  of  things  yields  but  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  if  we  do  not  see  above  them  the  Divine  eye  and  heart. 
Beligion  raises  all  science  to  a  higher  truth.     2.  As  a  rule  of  life.    Tlie  truths 
of  reli^on  are  not  intended  merely  to  give  us  right  thoughts  of  God  and  our 
condition  here,  but  also  to  teach  us  how  to  live.    The  fact  that  God  stands  in 
certain  relations  to  ourselves  implies  that  there  are  certain  duties  arising  out  of 
those  relations.    To  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  name,  as  preserved  by  the 
fiunily  of  Shem,  mankind  owes  the  noblest  motive  of  conduct,  the  highest  ideal 
of  virtue  and  of  life.     If  it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
iniettect,  it  was  the  prerogative  of  Judaism  to  develop  the  conscience.  How  superior 
is  the  moral  code  deliver^  to  the  chosen  race  to  that  of  the  nations  that  lived  about 
thcHoi !   The  standard  of  morality  is  raised  in  all  those  nations  where  the  light  of 
revdation  shines.  In  the  culture  of  the  human  race  in  virtue,  religion  is  the  chief 
fiietor.  3.  As  a  remedy  for  sin.  It  was  given  to  the  family  of  Shem  to  nourish  the 
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expectation  of  the  Messiah,  to  prepare  mankind  for  His  coming,  and  to  witness 
His  manifestation.  The  weight  of  sin  pressed  upon  the  human  conscience,  and 
men  sought  in  many  ways  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  heaven  and  secure  accept- 
ance. Hence  the  various  religions  of  the  world.  Mankind  yearned  for  some 
D^verer  from  sin,  who  could  restore  light  and  peace  to  their  souls.  The 
coming  of  Christ  imparted  a  sublime  impulse  to  the  education  of  the  world.  In 
Him  humanity  had  reached  its  flower  and  perfection.  The  noblest  ideal  of  life 
was  given.  Devotion  was  rendered  easier  for  the  mind  and  heart.  The  whole 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  was  raised  when  Ood  became  man. 
ThQ  true  way  of  peace  was  made  known  to  the  troubled  conscience,  and  men 
could  come  to  their  Father  in  the  joy  of  forgiveness.  The  passion  for  Christ, 
generated  by  the  sense  of  His  love,  has  produced  the  noblest  heroism  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  has  developed  the  highest  type  of  man.  If  the 
"  Desire  of  all  nations  "  had  not  come,  how  di£ferent  would  have  been  the  issues 
of  history  ;  how  aimless  and  unsatisfactory  all  human  effort !  We  cannot  over- 
rate the  influence  of  religion  on  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind.  It  will  be 
found  that  all  the  greatest  and  most  exalted  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  poorest 
and  most  unlearned  man  in  Christendom  are  derived  from  religion.  Christianity 
has  made  the.greatest  ideas  common  to  all. 

n.  The  spirit  of  work  and  enterprise.  This  is  another  factor  which  enters 
into  the  culture  of  the  human  race.  It  is  represented  by  Japheth,  which  signi- 
fies enlargement.  There  was  in  him  an  energy  by  which  he  could  overcome 
obstacles  and  expand  his  empire  over  the  world.  This  spirit  of  work  and  enter- 
prise has  given  birth  to  civilisation.  The  union  of  external  activity  with 
mental  power  is  the  source  of  man's  greatness  and  superiority  in  the  world. 
1.  It  is  necessary  to  material  progress.  In  the  division  of  human  labour  the 
thinkers  stand  first  of  all.  Mind  must  survey  the  work  and  plan  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  But  for  the  practiced  work  of  life,  there  must 
be  energy  to  carry  out  the  thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  render  them  effective  in 
those  labours  which  minister  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  Man  cannot  obtain 
the  victory  over  Nature  by  contemplation  alone.  Philosophy  must  come  down 
from  her  high  seat  and  mix  with  men  before  any  great  practical  results  can  be 
secured.  Nature  places  obstacles  in  the  way  of  man  to  rouse  his  thought  and 
develop  his  powers  of  invention  and  contrivance.  He  has  to  contend  with  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  and  even  against  some  adverse  forces  in  society  itself  It  is 
necessary  that  this  contest  should  be  directed  by  the^^  who  are  thinkers,  yet 
it  can  only  come  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  labours  of  the  many  who  are 
workers.  2.  It  is  necessary  to  mental  progress.  The  knowledge  and  contem- 
plation of  truth  only  partially  satisfies  the  necessities  of  the  mind.  Truth  be- 
comes an  energy  when  it  is  embodied  and  doing  work.  By  the  application  of 
abstract  truths  to  the  labours  of  life  man  has  accomplished  the  greatest  results. 
The  mind  becomes  expanded  when  it  is  able  to  pass  from  the  Imowledge  of  its 
own  facts  to  those  of  the  world  around.  Bv  far  the  larger  proportion  of  human 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  the  actual  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  our 
present  existence.  The  battle  of  life  has  drawn  out  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
3.  It  is  necessary  to  religious  progress.  The  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  must 
be  expressed  in  duty,  or  roan  can  have  no  religion.  Doctrines  are  only  valuable 
as  they  teach  us  how  to  live.  Activity  without  contemplation  has  many  evils, 
but  united  with  it  is  the  perfection  of  spiritual  life.  True  thoughts  of  God  and 
ourselves  must  be  manifested  in  that  energy  by  which  we  contend  with  evil,  and 
perform  our  duty. 

III.  The  power  of  evil.    This  is  represented  by  Ham,  who  is  the  picture  of 
moral  inability — of  one  who  knows  his  duty  but  is  unable  to  perform  it.     Evil 
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is  the  disquietdnff  element  in  human  culture ;  a  disadvantage,  like  friction  in  a 
machine.  Moral  weakness  complicates  man's  struggle,  protracts  it  through  the 
ages,  uid  delays  victory.  The  tremendous  power  of  evil  must  be  acknowledged, 
but  it  is  a  terrible  factor  in  the  estimate  of  all  human  thoughts,  struggles,  and 
labours.  In  the  culture  of  humanity,  Ham  lays  waste  the  laoours  of  Shem  and 
Japheth.  The  persistence  of  evil  demands  new  vigour  from  those  who  think  and 
fit>m  those  who  work.  One  sinner  can  destroy  much  good  that  earnest  minds 
and  hearts  have  slowly  laboured  to  build  up.  A  large  portion  of  the  energy  of 
mankind  is  spent  in  contention  with  evil,  in  neutralismg  the  labours  of  one 
another,  and  but  a  poor  remainder  issues  in  useful  work.  This  power  of  evil 
accounts  for — 1 .  The  slow  education  of  the  race.  2.  The  monstrous  forms  qf 
vice.  These  are  developed  even  in  the  midst  of  the  best  inj9uences  and  re- 
straints. 3.  The  limited  diffusion  of  religion.  4.  Th^  imperfection  of  the  best. 
Still  our  great  hope  for  the  race  is  that  evil  is  not  the  strongest  power  in  it. 
Man  is  capable  of  goodness,  of  receiving  the  grace  of  God  in  sufficient  measures 
to  ensure  his  victory.  Christ  did  not  despair  of  humanity,  for  He  knew  it  could 
be  united  to  God  and  prevail.  Religion  is  the  strongest  force  in  society ;  and 
though  in  the  course  of  history  Shem  is  the  Uist  to  be  developed,  yet  he  is  first 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Japheth's  activity  may  secure  present  admiration,  yet 
mankind  must  confess  at  last  that  to  the  preserver  of  the  Divine  name  and  scd- 
vation  it  owes  its  true  wealth,  prosperity,  and  lasting  honour. 


SUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  18,  19.  In  the  development 
now  to  appear,  we  naturally  turn  to 
the  sons  of  Noah,  to  see  whether  the 
TOomised  salvation  is  soon  to  come. 
Here  for  the  fourth  time  the  sons  of 
Noah  are  mentioned  (cL  v.  32;  vi. 
10 ;  viL  13),  to  show  that  these  alone 
came  out  of  the  ark  as  the  branches 
into  which  the  human  family  was  now 
to  be  divided.  In  the  new  develop- 
ment now  to  be  traced  out,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sons  of  Noah  is  to  be 
given  to  show  that  the  hope  of  the 
race  in  the  Messiah  was  to  oe  not  in 
the  line  of  Ham,  nor  of  Japheth,  but  of 
Shem — leading  also  to  an  enlargement 
of  Japheth.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
what  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the 
htothen.— (Jacobus,) 

In  the  individual  character  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  we  have  the  ground-plan 
of  all  history. 

Shem  and  Japheth  are  very  different, 
but  are,  in  their  piety,  the  root  of 
every  ideal  and  numane  tendency. 
The  people  and  kingdom  of  China  are 
a  striking  exampleot  the  immense  power 
that  lies  in  the  blessings  of  filial  piety  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  a  proof  that  filial 
piety,  without  being  grounded  in  some- 


thing deeper,  cannot  preserve  even  the 
greatest  of  peoples  irom  falling  into 
decay,  like  an  old  house,  before  their 
history  ends. — (Lange.) 

In  Shem  and  Japheth  we  have  the 
representatives  of  action  and  con- 
templation. These  types  of  character 
appear  in  the  Christian  Church  in  such 
as  Peter  and  John,  Martha  and  Mary. 
Nor  is  the  dark  type  of  evil  wanting  : 
there  was  a  Ham  in  the  family  of 
Noah,  and  there  was  a  Judas  among 
the  Apostles. 

It  was  plainly  the  design  and  inten- 
tion of  God  that  mankind  should  not 
retain  uniformity  of  manners  and  sen- 
timents ;  but  that  by  breaking  them 
into  separate  communities,  and  by  dis- 
persing them  over  different  countries 
and  climates,  they  should  be  made  to 
differ  from  each  other  by  an  indefinite 
diversity  of  customs  and  opinions. 
{Grinfidd.) 

These  two  verses  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  preceding  and  the 
following  passage.  After  the  recital  of 
the  covenant  comes  naturally  the  state- 
ment, that  by  the  three  sons  of  Noal^ 
duly  enumerated,  was  the  whole  land 
overspread.     This  forms  a  fit  condu- 
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sion  to  the  previous  paragraph.     But  the  father  of  Eenaan ;  which  is  plainly 

the  penman  of  these  sentences  had  the  preface  to  the  following  narratiye. 

evidently  the  following  paragraph  in  {Murphy,) 
view.    For  he  mentions  that  Ham  is 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.— Vena  20^27. 

The  Lessons  of  Noah's  Fall. 

The  second  head  of  the  human  race  passed  through  an  experience  of  moral 
disaster,  which  in  many  features  reminds  us  of  the  fate  of  the  first.  Adam  fell 
through  sensual  indulgence,  and  so  did  Noah.  Adam  fell  after  God  had  given 
him  the  charter  of  dominion  over  the  earth  and  all  creatures.  Noah  fell  when 
that  charter  had  heen  renewed  with  added  privileges.  Both  had  received  direct 
assurance  of  the  Divine  favour.  The  fruit  which  Noah  tasted,  and  which  caused 
him  to  transgress,  was  a  mild  reflex  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Adam  sinned  by  partaking  of  that  which  was  prohibited  ;  Noah  sinned  by 
excessive  indulgence  in  that  which  was  allowed.  There  are  lessons  of  Noah's 
fall  that  are  of  special  importance  to  us.  His  (unlike  that  of  Adam)  was  not 
the  fall  of  the  innocent,  but  the  fall  of  a  sinner  who  had  found  acceptance 
with  God.  The  lessons  to  be  derived  are  most  appropriate  to  our  condition. 
They  are — 

I.  The  moral  dangers  of  social  progress.  Noah  had  been  a  husbandman,  but 
he  had  laid  the  duties  of  it  aside  in  order  to  prepare  the  ark.  Now  he  resumes 
his  old  employment,  and  advances  one  step  in  social  progress  by  beginning  to 
cultivate  the  vine.  Civilisation  multiplies  and  refines  our  pleasures,  opening  up 
to  us  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  But  it  has  special  dangers.  1.  Increased 
temptations  to  sensual  indulgence.  In  the  earliest  times  the  habits  of  those  who 
tilled  the  ground  were  simple,  and  the  temptations  arising  from  sensual  enjoy- 
ments few.  When  toil  "  strung  the  nerves  and  purified  the  blood  "  the  appetites 
were  healthy,  and  easily  satisfied.  But  when  arts  multiplied,  new  delights  arose 
to  please  and  stimulate  a  jaded  appetite,  and  man  began  to  feel  the  dangerous 
charms  of  luxury.  Whatever  multiplies  the  pleasures  of  sense  sets  more  snares 
in  the  way  of  the  soul.  2.  It  exercises  a  tyranny  over  us.  Civilisation  extends 
and  varies  our  means  of  enjoyment.  We  grow  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  which 
it  brings,  until  these  become  a  necessity  of  our  nature.  We  are  made  their 
slaves.  Noah  lighted  upon  a  new  means  of  indulgence  which  has  often  created 
a  dangerous  craving,  and  bound  man  fast  by  the  chains  of  evil  habit.  All  in- 
dulgences, beyond  the  satisfaction  of  the  simple  necessities  of  nature,  have  in 
them  some  of  the  elements  of  seduction.  The  comforts  of  civilisation  please 
and  charm  us  ;  but  when  in  a  moment  of  moral  heroism  we  strive  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  them,  we  feel  their  chain.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  excess  is  the 
great  danger  of  all  civilised  societies.  Few  have  the  moral  strength  to  subjugate 
the  love  of  earthly  delights  to  the  higher  purposes  of  life.  3.  It  tends  to  make 
vs  satisfied  with  the  present.  When  sources  of  pleasure  are  plentiful,  and  our 
taste  01  them  rendered  more  exquisite  by  the  refinements  of  an  advanced  civi- 
lisation, we  are  tempted  to  become  so  satisfied  with  earth  that  we  feel  no  need 
of  heaven.  In  the  charms  of  worldly  pleasures  we  grow  insensible  to  the  higher 
joys  of  the  Spirit :  we  lend  but  a  dull  ear  to  the  voice  of  duty,  we  become  too 
soft  and  cowardly  to  wage  the  war  with  temptation  and  to  fight  the  good  fight. 

II.  The  spreading  power  of  evil.  Noah  did  not,  at  first,  intend  to  prostrate 
himself  beneath  the  power  of  wine ;  but,  led  on  by  the  gratification  it  aflPorded,  he 
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relaxed  his  moral  control  over  himself  and  fell  under  the  temptation.  One  evil, 
having  gained  admittance,  opened  the  way  for  many.  It  is  true,  especially  of 
the  sins  of  the  flesh,  that  one  form  of  degradation  quickly  succeeds  another. 
Sensual  sin,  by  weakening  the  power  of  self-control,  leaves  a  man  helpless 
against  the  further  assaults  of  temptation.  He  who  once  allows  evil  to  cain  the 
mastery  over  him  cannot  tell  to  what  degrading  depths  he  may  descend.  Evil 
has  a  tremendous  power  to  spread.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  indi- 
viduals.  One  sin  generates  another,  until  he  who  has  turned  aside  from  the 
paths  of  virtue  to  taste  some  forbidden  joy,  is  led  further  and  further  astray, 
and,  at  length,  finds  it  difficult  to  return.  It  is  the  nature  of  sin  to  deceive,  so 
that  the  victim  of  temptation  has  little  suspicion  of  the  base  uses  to  which  he 
may  come.  We  have  another  illustration  in  the  history  of  families.  How  often 
have  sins  of  sensuality  acted  like  a  contagion  among  the  members  of  a  family  ! 
Besides,  sins  of  this  kind  are  often  inherited,  the  mischief  not  terminating  with 
the  first  transgressors^  but  spreading  like  a  foul  infection  to  others.  And  a 
farther  illustration  in  the  history  of  nations.  At  first,  they  rise  to  fame  and 
cieatness  by  manly  courage  and  virtue ;  but  prosperity  tempts  them  to  sins  of 
luxury  and  indulgence,  and  then  the  worm  of  decay  is  at  their  root.  A  nation 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans  would  never  have  been  conquered  by  a  foreign 
power^  if  it  had  not  been  first  weakened  by  internal  corruptions. 

m.  The  temptations  which  assail  when  the  excitement  of  a  great  purpose 
is  past.  While  Noah  was  preparing  the  ark  he  was  above  the  assaults  of 
temptation.    The  excitement  of  a  great  purpose  filled  his  mind,  and  he  remained 

i)ure  in  the  midst  of  the  profligacy  of  the  age.  Now,  when  the  work  is  over,  he 
alls  an  easy  prey  to  temptation.  Activity  with  a  worthy  end  in  view  is  the 
best  preservative  of  virtue.  It  is  the  very  greatness  of  man  that  renders  a  life 
having  no  sufficient  aim  and  purpose  intolerable.  There  should  be  one  great 
purpose  in  life,  which  can  be  continually  reached  after  but  not  attained.  This 
alone  can  promote  that  activity  which  preserves  our  moral  health ;  but  if  we 
trust  to  special  victories ^  the  ease  and  gratification  of  success  which  attends 
them  may  prove  dangerous.  Noah  rested  in  one  work  accomplished,  and  for- 
getting that  the  great  purpose  of  life  still  remains,  the  hero  of  faith  falls  a 
victim  to  the  sins  of  sense.  With  the  height  of  heaven  above  us,  we  should 
never  rest,  but  keep  our  graces  and  virtues  alive  by  exercise. 

lY.  The  power  of  transgression  to  develop  moral  character  in  others.  The 
tendencies  to  evil  often  remain  inert  in  us,  but  become  developed  to  their  issues 
by  outward  circumstances.  The  inward  man  thus  makes  himself  known  to  the 
world  what  he  is.  1.  The  sins  of  others  give  occasion  for  fresh  sins  in  ourselves, 
Noah  fell  under  the  temptation  to  self-indulgence,  and  while  helpless  with  excess 
of  wine  his  son  dishonours  him  by  a  shameless  deed.  By  means  of  the  sin  of  the 
one  the  character  of  the  other  stands  revealed.  The  true  moral  nature  of  a  man 
may  be  gathered  from  the  manner  in  which  he  regards  or  treats  the  sin  of  others. 
If  he  glories  in  their  shame,  or  is  driven  by  it  into  further  sin,  his  nature  must 
be  truly  vile.  2.  The  sins  of  others  may  give  occasion  for  some  high  moral 
action.  Good  men  may  interfere  in  the  transgressions  of  others  by  their  counsel, 
by  timely  reproof,  by  seeking  to  remove  the  temptation  and  prevent  further 
evils.  So  it  is  here.  A  kind  of  moral  ingenuity  was  exercised,  adapting  itself  to 
a  sudden  emergency.  Thus  the  evil  of  one  man  may  serve  to  discover  the  virtue 
of  another. 

y.  The  apparent  dependence  of  prophecy  upon  the  accidents  of  human 
eomduet  Tiie  sin  of  Ham,  and  the  generous  conduct  of  his  two  brothers, 
famished  what  appears  to  be  the  accidental  occasion  of  a  remarkable  prophecy. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


The  words  of  Noah  take  too  wide  a  range  and  are  too  awful  in  their  import  to 
warrant  the  interpretation  that  they  were  the  expression  of  a  private  feelin^r. 
They  are  a  sketch  of  the  future  history  of  the  world.  The  language  is  prophetic 
of  the  fate  of  nations.  It  may  seem  strange  that  so  important  an  utterance  should 
arise  out  of  the  accident  of  one  man's  transgression.  The  same  account,  too,  must 
be  ffiven  of  the  greater  part  of  the  structure  of  Scripture.  Some  portions  were 
written  at  the  request  of  private  persons,  some  to  refute  certain  heresies  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  Church.  Many  of  the  books  in  the  New  Testament  owe  their  ori^ 
to  the  needs  and  disorders  of  the  time.  But  this  does  not  destroy  the  authority 
or  Divine  ori^n  of  the  Scripture,  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  The  Bible  has  thus 
imparted  to  it  a  human  character  and  interest.  There  is  in  the  Word  a  human 
element  as  well  as  a  Divine,  a  revelation  of  man  as  well  as  a  revelation  of  God. 
The  voice  of  eternal  truth  is  heard  speaking  through  human  passions  and 
interests.  The  fact  that  the  Bible  is  true  to  the  realities  of  human  nature 
accounts,  in  no  small  degree,  for  the  hold  which  it  has  oq  the  mind  and  heart 
The  form  in  which  it  is  given  may,  in  our  present  condition,  be  the  best  for  pro- 
moting our  spiritual  education.  2.  The  Bible  is  unjolded  by  an  inner  law.  We 
must  not  regard  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  histories  and  sayings  preserved  by 
the  Church,  and  bound  together  in  one  book.  It  is  truly  to  us  the  Word  of 
God,  for  His  higher  wisdom  has  guided  and  inspired  each  part,  and  informed 
the  whole  with  an  organic  unity  of  life.  As  in  the  ordinary  history  of  the 
world,  God  is  ever  weaving  what  seems  to  us  accident  into  the  system  of  His 
providence,  so  in  the  formation  of  His  written  Word  He  makes  the  passing 
events  of  time  to  be  part  of  the  system  of  spiritual  truth.  3.  The  BibU 
shows  the  advance  of  history  towards  an  end.  The  Old  Testament  history 
looks  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  No  series  of  events  are  recorded 
as  facts  terminating  in  themselves,  but  rather  as  having  reference  to  that 
supreme  hour  of  the  world's  history  when  God  should  be  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
All  was  ministering  to  that  *'  fulness  of  time"  when  mankind  would  be  prepared 
to  welcome  their  deliverer  from  heaven.  Human  history  centres  in  the  Son  of 
Man.  Mankind  are  either  looking  out  for  Christ,  or  they  are  actors  in  a  history 
developed  from  Him.  By  the  Christian  mind,  history  is  still  to  be  regarded  as 
working  towards  that  definite  end  described  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  declares  the 
purpose  of  God  to  be  the  building  up  of  all  mankind  into  one  (Eph.  ii.  11-22). 
The  Bible  records  events  not  as  a  chronicle  of  the  past,  but  as  showing  how  the 
Divine  purpose  has  been,  and  is  still  being  accomplished.  In  this  view  the 
human  aspect  of  Scripture  history  appears  as  transfigured.  The  deeper  intents 
of  its  teacning  can  only  be  read  by  a  spiritual  light. 


SUQOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


Verse  20.  The  second  head  of  the 
race,  as  the  first,  must  find  his  true 
prosperity  and  happiness  in  activity. 

If  Noah  was  before  a  mechanic,  it 
is  evident  that  he  must  now  attend 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  that  he 
may  draw  from  it  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence. JJe  planted  a  vineyard.  God 
was  the  first  planter  (Gen.  ii.  8),  and 
since  that  time  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
cultivation  of  trees  till  Noah  becomes 
a  planter.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  manufacture  of  wine  might 


have  been  in  practice  before  this  time, 
as  the  mention  of  them  is  merely  in- 
cidental to  the  present  narrative.  But 
it  seems  likely  Irom  what  follows,  that 
though  grapes  may  have  been  in  use, 
wine  had  not  been  extracted  firom 
them. — (Murphy.) 

The  vine  in  its  significance  : — 1.  In 
its  perilous  import.  2.  In  its  higher 
significance.  God  hath  provided  not 
merely  for  our  necessity,  but  also  for 
our  refreshment  and  exhilaration.  The 
more  refined  His  gifts,  so  much  the 
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more  ought  they  to  draw  ns,  and  make 
US  feel  the  obligation  of  a  more  refined 
life. — (Lange.) 

Noah's  care  in  the  cleansed  earth  is 
the  yine.  In  the  sphere  of  old  Adam, 
and  before  the  flood,  that  is  before 
T^eneration,  Noah  was  no  planter. 
There  his  work  was  the  ark  :  there, 
day  and  night,  instead  of  planting  the 
vine,  he  was  cutting  down  the  high 
trees ;  as  the  Church's  work  in  the 
world  still  is  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  man's  pride ;  to  lay  them  low,  that 
by  the  experience  of  death  they  may 
reach  a  better  life.  But  in  the  Church, 
regenerate  man  has  other  work.  There 
the  vine  is  to  be  trained,  and  pruned, 
and  cultivated :  there  its  precious  juice, 
which  gladdens  God  and  man,  is  to  be 
drunk  with  thankfulness  and  joy  to 
Qod's  glory. -(Jukes:  Types  of  Genesis.) 

Gkxi  plants  His  own  vineyard — ^the 
Church — ^though  men  may  abuse  the 
privil^es  it  affords. 

VeiBe  21.  We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  estimate  how  much  blame  is  to  be 
imputed  to  Noah.  He  may  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  wine, 
or  have  been  rendered  susceptible  to 
its  influence  hj  his  affe.  At  best,  he 
was  overt{iken  m  a  fault.  The  external 
d^radation  and  the  physical  penalties 
would  be  the  same  whatever  be  the 
amount  of  guilt 

Times  of  festivity  require  a  double 
guard.  Neither  age  nor  character  are 
any  securitv  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  a  man 
who  had  walked  with  God,  perhaps 
more  than  five  hundred  years,  and 
who  had  withstood  the  temptations  of 
a  world,  should  fall  alone  ?  This  was 
like  a  ship  which  had  gone  round  the 
world  being  overset  in  sailing  into  port. 
One  heedless  hour  may  stain  the 
Surest  life,  and  undo  much  of  the  good 
which  we  have  been  doing  for  a  course 
of  years. — (Fuller. ) 

I>runkenness :  1.  An  abuse  of  the 
goodness  of  God.  2.  A  sin  against 
the  body.  It  deforms  and  degrades  the 
temple  of  the  soul.  3.  Weakens  the 
moral  principle,  and  thus  exposes  a 
man  to  countless  evils. 


The  sins  of  the  flesh  reveal  the 
moral  nakedness  of  the  soul. 

Wine  is  a  mocker,  and  may  deceive 
the  holiest  men  that  are  not  watchful 
(Prov.  XX.  1). 

Intemperance  leads  to  shame,  de- 
mdes  the  most  respectable  to  the 
level  of  the  brute,  and  subjects  the 
wise  and  good  to  derision  and  scorn, 
puts  a  man's  actions  out  of  his  own 
control,  and  sets  a  most  pernicious  ex- 
ample in  the  family  and  in  society. — 
{Jacobus.) 

Verse  22.  In  such  a  world  as  this 
the  mere  sight  of  evil  things  may  be 
accidental ;  the  sin  lies  in  the  behold- 
ing  of  them  so  as  to  make  them  objects 
of  unlawful  interest. 

To  have  complacency  in  the  sin  of 
others,  and  to  make  a  mock  at  it  is 
the  mark  of  fools. 

A  slight  circumstance  may  serve  to 
reveal  the  moral  nature.  There  is  a 
fine  instinct  in  superior  virtue  which 
can  adapt  itself  to  the  difiiculties  and 
complications  of  the  world's  eviL 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  base  mind  to 
publish  the  shame  of  others,  when  it  is 
in  our  power  to  hide  it  and  cover  it  in 
oblivion  by  some  loving  deed. 

Love  covers  ;  Ham,  instead  of  veiling 
his  father's  nakedness,  only  the  more 
openly  uncovers  what  he  had  left  ex- 
posed. As  a  son  he  transgresses  against 
his  father  ;  so,  as  a  brother,  would  he 
become  the  seducer  of  his  brother.— 
{Lange.) 

The  evil  have  an  eye  for  evil,  while 
the  good  and  loving  are  engaged  in 
acts  of  charity.  Thus  He,  whose  work 
it  is  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things 
of  darkness,  by  the  failure  of  one  oflben 
reveals  another's  heart.  The  Church's 
fall,  the  misuse  of  gift  in  some,  is  made 
the  occasion  for  stripping  the  self- 
deceiver  bare.  Men  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  evil  in  the  Church,  full  of  im- 
patience and  self,  laying  all  iniquity 
bare,  not  waiting  for  the  righteous 
Judge ;  little  thinking  that,  whilst 
they  are  judging  evil,  God  by  the  evil 
may  be  trying  and  judging  them  ^  or 
that  the  spirit  which  exposes  others  sin 
may  be  far  more  hateful  to  Him  than 
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some  misuse  of  privileges.  —  {Jukes: 
"  Types  of  Genesis**.) 

Verse  23.  A  virtuous  mind  is  quick 
to  discover  means  of  freeing  itself  from 
moral  embarrassment. 

Beverence  for  all  that  is  about  us — 
for  all  that  is  human — is  the  root  of 
social  virtue. 

Two  things  are  brought  out  by  this 
fall ;  sin  in  some,  and  grace  in  others, 
of  the  Church's  sons.  Ham  not  only 
sees,  but  tells  the  shame  abroad,  with- 
out so  much  as  an  attempt  to  place  a 
rag  on  that  nakedness,  which,  as  the 
sin  of  one  so  near  to  him,  should  have 
been  his  own  shame.  Sliem  and  Japheth 
will  not  look  upon  it,  but  *'  walking 
backward," — a  path  not  tausjht  by 
nature,  but  grace, — cover  their  father's 
nakedness.-^wi«s  "  Types  of  Genesis**) 

The  conduct  of  these  two  brothers 
is  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy 
which  follows.  Nations,  as  such,  have 
a  moral  character.  Prophecy  is  but 
the  distinct  announcement  of  the 
working  out  of  great  moral  principles 
through  the  course  of  history. 

Verse  24.  The  degradation  of  a 
man  must  at  length  come  to  light, 
and  appear  to  himself.  For  every 
sinner  there  is  an  awakening. 

When  Noah  came  to  himself,  he 
knew  what  had  been  done  by  his 
younger  son.  Nothing  is  said  of  his 
grief  for  his  own  sin.  We  are  not  to 
consider  what  follows  as  an  ebullition 
of  personal  resentment,  but  as  a  pro- 
phecy which  was  meant  to  apply,  and 
has  been  ever  since  applying  to  his 
posterity,  and  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  human  resentment  to  dictate. 
{Fuller.) 

God  brings  to  light  the  wicked 
practices  of  ungracious  ones  against 
His  saints,  and  sheweth  it  to  His  pro- 
phets. — {Hughes, ) 

Verse  25.  The  interpretation  that 
would  resolve  this  declaration  of  Noah 
into  an  expression  of  private  feeling  is 
refuted  by  the  history  of  those  nations 
which  sprang  from  his  sons.  That 
history  confirms  the  prophecy,  and 
proves  it  to  be  such. 
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The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  took 
a  wider  range  than  could  be  contem- 
plated by  expressions  dictated  in  a 
moment  of  passion.  The  descendants 
of  Ham  flourished  for  long  a^es  after 
this  curse  was  pronounced,  maintained 
their  independence,  and  founded  em- 

Eires.  Their  power  was  not  utterly 
roken,  nor  did  they  sink  into  subjec- 
tion until  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
All  this  was  too  wide  a  prospect  into 
futurity  for  the  unaided  mind  of  man 
to  behold. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  degra- 
dation of  slavery  has  fallen  especially 
upon  the  race  of  Ham.  A  portion  of 
the  Eenaanites  became  bondsmen 
among  the  Israelites,  who  were  of  the 
race  of  Shem.  The  early  Babylonians, 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  Egyptians,  who  all  belonged  to  the 
race  of  Ham,  were  subjugated  by  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  Shemites,  the 
Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
Romans,  who  were  all  Japhethites. 
And  in  modern  times  it  is  well  known 
that  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
traded  in  African  slaves. — [Murphy,) 

There  never  has  been  a  son  of  Ham 
who  has  shaken  a  sceptre  over  the  head 
of  Japheth.  Shem  nath  subdued  Ja- 
pheth, and  Japheth  hath  subdued 
§hem,  but  Ham  never  subdued  either. 
— (Mede :  quoted  by  Jacobus.) 

This  prophecy  did  not  fix  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  in  the  bonds  of  an 
iron  destiny,  nor  does  it  reveal  a  flaw 
in  the  equal  ways  of  God.  l^he  Ca- 
naanites,  on  account  of  their  wicked- 
ness, deserved  Divine  chastisements ; 
and  the  prophecy  does  but  signify  what 
takes  place  by  the  operation  of  great 
moral  laws. 

The  curse  pronounced  upon  Ham, 
though  terrible,  did  not  affirm  a  per- 
petual doom,  but  was  only  to  operate 
until  the  larger  blessing  and  hope 
should  be  announced.  Prophecy  would 
yet  unfold  a  brigliter  prospect  when 
the  Deliverer  would  come  for  all ;  and 
in  the  expansion  of  Messiah's  empire, 
even  *'  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out 
her  hands  unto  God."  (Psa.  Ixviii.  31.) 

Verse  26.    As  Shem  was  to  possess 
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tiie  redeeming  name  of  God,  we  have 
a  farther  advance  in  prophecy,  setting 
forth  the  particular  race  whence  the 
Messiah  shonld  come. 

To  preserve  the  name  of  God,  and 
to  be  conscious  of  covenant  relations 
with  Him,  is  the  tme  life  of  nations 
and  of  sonls.  All  other  ^eatness  dies. 
The  prophet  breaks  out  m  benediction 
on  such. 

There  is  a  dark  side,  however,  to 
this  prophetic  thought,  as  it  implies 
that  the  two  other  families  of  mankind, 
at  least  for  part  of  the  period  under 
the  prophet's  view,  were  estranged  from 
the  true  and  living  God.  History  cor- 
roborates both  aspects  of  this  prophetic 
sentence  for  the  space  of  2,400  years. 
During  the  most  part  of  this  long  period 
the  holy  Jehovah  Omnipotent  was  un- 
known to  the  great  mass  of  the  Japheth- 
ites,  Hamites,  and  even  Shemites.  And 
it  was  only  by  the  special  election  and 
consecration  of  an  individual  Shemite 
to  be  the  head  of  a  peculiar  people, 
and  the  father  of  the  &ithful,  that  He 
did  not  cease  to  be  the  God  of  even  a 
remnant  of  Shem.^ ilurphy.) 

Shem  holds  the  highest  grade  of 
honour.  Therefore  it  is  that  Noah,  in 
blessing  him,  expresses  himself  in  praise 
of  God,  and  dwells  not  upon  the  person. 
Whenever  the  declaration  relates  to 
some  unusual  and  important  pre- 
eminency,  the  Hebrews  thus  ever 
ascend  to  the  praise  of  God.  (Luke  i. 
680— (Ca/ri».) 

Where  God  is  truly  Lord  of  His 
people,  all  adversaries  are  made  subject 
to  them.  The  Church  shall  in  her  ap- 
pointed seasons  triumph  in  God,  and 
all  enemies  be  laid  under  her  foot. — 
(Hughes.) 

Verse  27.  Japheth  was  enlarged. 
1.  In  his  territorv.  He  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
Am,  and  America,  with  the  exception 
of  the  region  between  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Euxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Tigris,  which  was  the 
dwelling  of  the  Shemites.  He  had  the 
eokmising  faculty — the  disposition  to 
push  on  his  conquests  far  and  wide. 


Shem  was  devoted  to  home  and  fathers 
— a  conserver  of  the  past — upholding 
the  doctrine  of  standing  still — posses- 
sing no  spirit  of  adventure.  2.  In  his 
intellectual  and  active  faculties.  The 
metaphysics  of  the  Hindoos,  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks,  and  the  military 
skill  of  the  Romans,  bear  witness.  The 
race  of  Japheth  have  given  birth  to 
the  science  and  civilisation  of  the  world. 
Even  religion,  though  bom  in  the  East, 
has  received  the  greatest  expansion 
and  development  in  the  West. 

To  Japheth  it  was  given  to  elaborate 
and  perfect  that  language  in  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  give  His  later  reve- 
lation to  mankind.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage was  through  long  ages  being 
gradually  fitted  to  be  the  most  perfect 
vehicle  for  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 

Nations  that  did  not  possess  the 
Divine  name  have  yet  contributed  to 
the  glory  of  that  name.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  indwelling  of  God, 
together  with  the  possession  of  that 
active  energy  which  applies  spiritual 
principles  to  life,  affords  the  conditions 
of  the  highest  prosperity.  It  is  God's 
indwelling  and  enlargement — the  union 
of  Shem  and  Japheth. 

Human  skill  and  activity  without 
the  grace  of  religion,  however  refined, 
is  onlv  intense  worldliness.  If  Japheth 
would  prosper  in  the  highest  degree, 
he  must  receive  from  Shem  spiritual 
knowledge  and  the  genius  of  devotion. 
Nothing  else  but  Christianity  can  im- 
part stability  and  nobleness  to  civi- 
lisation. 

Tlie  blessing  of  Shem,  or  faith  in 
salvation,  shall  avail  for  the  good  of 
Japheth,  even  as  the  blessing  of 
Japheth,  humanitarian  culture,  shall 
in  the  end  avail  for  Shem.  These  two 
blessings  are  reciprocal,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  deepest  signs  of  some  disease  in 
our  times,  that  these  two  are  in  so 
many  ways  estranged  from  each  other, 
even  to  the  extent  of  open  hostility. 
What  God  has  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder. — (Lange.) 

When  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
quered the  Persians,  he  gave  protec- 
tion to  the  Jews.  And  when  the 
Romans  subdued  the  Greek  monarchy, 
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they  befriended  the  chosen  nation. 
In  their  time  came  the  Messiah,  and 
instituted  that  new  form  of  the  Church 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  not  only 
retained  the  best  part  of  the  ancient 
people  of  God,  but  extended  itself 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  chief 
seat  of  Japheth ;  went  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  is  at  this  day, 
through  the  blessing  of  God  on  his 
political  and  moral  influence,  pene- 
trating into  the  moral  darkness  of 
Ham  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Shem 
and  Japheth  himself.  Tims,  in  the 
highest  of  all  senses,  Japheth  is  dwell- 
ing in  the  tents  of  Shem. — (Murphy). 
In  that  early  age,  what  genius  or 


foresight  of  man  could  have  thus  cast 
the  horoscope  of  history  ?  Surely  the 
"  seventh  from  Adam "  spake  as  he 
was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  bondage  of  Ham  has  been  over- 
ruled for  good  in  giving  him  the 
means  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  He 
has  been  brought  thus  within  the  in- 
fluences of  reli^n. 

All  human  history  is  working  towards 
that  blessed  end  when  mankind  shall 
dwell  in  peace  together,  knowing  and 
reverencing  the  name  of  Grod.  The 
Church  is  the  true  home  for  mankind, 
and  the  highest  style  and  ideal  of 
social  and  national  life. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.—Venet  28,  29. 

The  Years  of  Noah  :   Their  Solemn  Lessons. 

Here  is  the  brief  record  of  a  noble  life.  There  is  little  besides  the  simple 
numeration  of  years — ^merely  a  reference  to  the  great  event  of  Noah's  history^ 
and  his  falling  at.  length  under  the  common  fate  of  all  the  race.  This  record, 
short  as  it  is,  teaches  us  some  important  lessons. 

I.  The  slow  movements  of  Divine  justice.  Before  the  flood  the  wickedness  of 
man  had  grown  so  great  that  God  threatened  to  cut  short  his  appointed  time 
upon  the  earth.  His  days  were  to  be  contracted  to  120  years — ^a  terrible  re- 
duction of  the  energy  of  human  life  when  men  lived  nearly  1,000  years 
(Gen.  vi.  3).  But,  from  the  instance  of  Noah,  we  find  that  this  threat  was  not 
executed  at  once.    Divine  justice  is  stern  and  keen,  but  it  is  slow  to  punish. 

II.  The  energy  of  the  Divine  blessing.  God  blessed  man  at  the  first,  and 
endowed  him  with  abundant  measures  of  the  spirit  of  life.  Even  when  human 
iniquity  required  to  be  checked  and  punished  by  the  curtailing  of  this  gift,  the 
energy  of  the  old  blessing  suffered  little  abatement.  God  causes  the  power  of  that 
blessing  still  to  linger  among  mankind.  The  hand  of  Divine  goodness  slackens 
but  slowly  in  the  bestowal  of  gifts  to  man.  How  often  are  the  favours  of  Provi- 
dence long  continued  to  doomed  nations  and  men  !  Underlying  all  God's 
dealings  with  men  there  is  the  strong  power  of  redemption,  which  is  the  life  of 
every  blessing.  That  power  will  yet  overcome  the  world's  evil  and  subdue  aJl 
things. 

III.  Ood*8  provision  for  the  education  of  the  racQ.  When  men  depended 
entirely  upon  verbal  instruction,  and  teachers  were  few,  the  long  duration  of 
human  life  contributed  to  the  preservation  and  the  extending  of  knowledge* 
But  as  the  education  of  the  world  advanced,  new  sources  of  knowledge  were 
opened  and  teachers  multiplied,  the  necessity  for  long  life  in  the  instructors  of 
mankind  grew  less.  The  provisions  of  God  are  wonderfully  adjusted  to  human 
necessity. 

IV.  An  encouragement  to  patient  endurance.  Here  is  one  who  bore  the  cross 
for  the  long  space  of  950  years.    What  a  discipline  in  suffering  as  well  as  in 
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nations  to  notice  the  origin  of  the  first  great  empires  that  were  established  on  the  earth*  Of  the 
sons  of  Gnsh,  one  is  here  noted  as  the  first  potentate  in  history  "  {Jacobut).  "  The  occurrence 
of  the  name  Jehovah  marks  the  insertion  as  due  to  the  Jehovist  sapplementer  "  (Mfordi. — 
A  mighty  one  in  the  earth]  A  hero — a  conqueror — ^the  first  founder  of  an  empire. — 9*  'Rib  wtf  a 
mighty  hunter]  "  Taken  in  its  primary  sense,  that  this  great  conqueror  was  also  a  great  follower 
of  the  chase,  a  pursuit  which,  as  Delitzch  remarks,  '  has  remained  to  this  day,  true  to  its  origin, 
the  favourite  pleasure  of  tyrants '  "  (Alford). — ^Before  the  Lord]  An  expression  denoting  his 
eminent  greatness.  Some  suppose  that  it  refers  to  his  defiance  of  Jehovah,  and  this  interpreta- 
tion is  favoured  by  the  meaning  of  his  name— 2e<  tu  rebd. — 10*  The  beginning  of  his  kingdoBi] 
The  first  theatre  of  his  sovereignty. — ^Babel]  Babylon. — U.  Out  of  the  land  went  forth  AidLiir) 
A  more  probable  rendering  is,  "  He  came  forth  to  Asshur,"  {.e.,  he  extended  his  conquests  from 
Shinar.— 12.  The  same  is  a  irreat  city]  **  Knobel  refers  this  to  the  whole  four  just  mentioned, 
Nineveh,  Beboboth,  Galah,  and  Besen ;  tkue  four  placa  are  the  site  which  is  named  the  greai 
city,  viz.,  Nineveh  in  the  wider  sense.  See  Jonah  iv.  11  ;  iii.  8  "  (ilZ/ord).— 18-SO.  A 
oontinnation  of  the  sons  of  Ham]  21.  The  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber]  '*  This  declaration 
calls  attention  beforehand  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  sons  of  Eber  the  Shemetio  line  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Abraham  separates  again  in  Peleg,  namely,  from  Joktan,  or  his  Arabian  deecendants  " 
{Lange). — 25.  In  his  days  was  the  earth  divided]  These  words  have  eiven  rise  to  much  ipeca- 
lation,  but  the  more  probable  opinion  is  that  they  refer  to  the  incident  described  in  ch. 


MAIN  H0MILET1C8  OF  THE  PARAORAPffS^Verses  1—82. 

The  First  Ethnoloqical  Table. 

Many  readers  might  be  disposed  to  undervalue  a  cliapter  like  this,  since  it  is 
but  a  collection  of  names — some  of  which  are  quite  unknown — ^and  is  made  up 
of  barren  details  promising  little  material  for  profitable  reflection.  Yet  a 
thoughtful  reader  will  be  interested  here,  and  discover  the  germs  and  sugges- 
tions of  great  truths ;  for  the  subject  is  man,  and  man,  too,  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  God's  great  purpose  in  the  government  of  the  world.  This  chapter  "  is 
as  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and  of  history  in  general,  as  is 
Homer's  catalogue,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
Homeric  poems  and  the  Homeric  times.  The  Biblical  student  can  no  more 
undervalue  the  one  than  the  classical  student  the  other."  (Dr.  T.  Lewis,  in 
Laiige's  Genesis,)  Let  us  consider  what  are  the  chief  characteristics  and  lessons 
of  this,  the  oldest  ethnological  table  in  all  literature. 

I.  It  is  marked  by  the  features  of  a  truthful  record.  1.  It  is  not  vague  and 
general,  but  descends  to  particulars.  The  forgers  of  fictitious  documents  seldom 
run  the  risk  of  scattering  the  names  of  persons  and  places  freely  over  their  page. 
That  would  expose  them  to  detection.  Hence  those  who  write  with  fraudulent 
design  deal  in  what  is  vague  and  general.  This  chapter  mentions  particulars 
of  names  and  places,  and,  in  this  regard,  has  the  marks  of  a  genuine  record. 
Heathen  literature  does  not  furnish  so  wide  and  universal  a  register.  One 
cause  why  that  literature  is  so  deficient  in  documents  of  this  nature  lies 
in  the  fact  that  each  heathen  nation  was  shut  up  within  itself,  having  little 
relations  with  others  except  those  of  trade  and  war.  But  this  chapter  is 
framed  on  a  wider  basis,  is  concerned  with  all  races  of  men,  however  diver- 
sified, and  contemplates  the  human  family  as  having  an  essential  unity 
under  all  possible  varieties  of  character  and  external  conditions.  2.  Heathen 
literature  when  dealing  with  the  origin  of  nations  employs  extravagant 
language.  The  early  annals  of  all  nations,  except  the  Jews,  run  at  length  into 
fable,  or  else  pretend  to  a  most  incredible  antiquity.  National  vanity  would 
account  for  such  devices  and  for  the  willingness  to  receive  them.  The  Jews 
had  the  same  temptations  to  indulge  in  this  Kind  of  vanity  as  the  other  nations 
around  them.  It  is  therefore  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  they  pretend  to 
no  fabulous  antiquity.  We  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  their  sacred 
records  grew  up  under  the  special  care  of  Providence,  and  were  preserved  from 
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the  common  infinnities  of  merely  haman  authorship.  The  sober  statements  of 
this  chapter  regarding  the  origin  of  nations  is  a  presumption  of  their  truth.  3. 
Sere  we  have  the  ground-plan  of  all  history.  The  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
social,  and  religious  forces  represented  here  sufficiently  account  for  all  subse- 
qnent  history.  We  have,  iu  this  sacred  portion  of  history,  a  liglit  to  guide  and 
inform  us  over  those  tracts  of  time  where  the  records  of  other  nations  leave  us 
in  darkness.    We  learn  further — 

n.  That  history  has  its  basis  in  that  of  individual  men.  We  speak  of 
(vod's  relations  to  humanity,  of  the  history  of  the  world  ;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  this  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  the  history  of  individual  men, 
who  represent  social  and  moral  forces  which  have  determined  the  currents  of 
eventa.  We  find  that  God's  successive  revelations  were  made  to  depend  upon 
the  characters  of  individual  men.  The  revelation  of  salvation  itself  ever  tends 
to  take  this  form.  God  did  not  reveal  His  plans  of  mercy,  in  their  ever-expand- 
ing outline  and  detail,  to  larse  bodies  of  men,  but  to  individuals  whom  He 
deemed  worthy  of  such  sacred  communications.  It  is  not  therefore  strange 
that  single  human  lives  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  Scripture.  All  history 
was  to  issue  in  One  who  would  be  the  flower  of  humanity  ;  and  in  whom  alone 
the  race  could  be  contemplated  with  any  joy  of  hope.  The  general  lesson  of 
this  chapter  is  plain,  namely,  that  no  man  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  history  who 
does  not  study  the  lives  of  those  men  who  have  made  that  history  what  it  is. 

nL  That  man  if  the  oentral  flgore  in  Scripture.  The  Bible  differs,  in  one 
important  feature,  from  the  sacred  books  of  other  nations.  They  lose  them- 
selyes  in  endless  theories  and  speculations  concerning  the  origin  of  the  material 
universe.  They  have  minute  and  elaborately  detailed  systems  of  cosmogony, 
geography,  and  astronomy.  Hence  the  advance  of  the  human  mind  in  naturid 
^>wleage  must  be  fatal  to  their  authority.  But  the  Bible  commits  itself  to  no 
detailed  description  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature.  One  short  chapter 
in  it  is  deemea  sufficient  to  tell  us  that  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
The  world  is  only  considered  as  it  is  a  habitation  for  man,  and  the  platform  on 
which  the  Supreme  works  out  His  great  designs.  Man  is  regarded  in  Scripture 
not  merely  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  this  planet,  but  as  lord  of  all.  Everything 
is  put  under  his  feet.  Hence  the  sacred  records  describe  a  God  of  men  rather 
than  a  God  of  nature.  They  give  a  history  of  man  as  distinct  from  nature. 
Infidels  have  made  this  characteristic  of  revelation  a  matter  of  reproach ;  but 
all  who  know  how  rich  God's  purpose  towards  mankind  is,  glory  in  it,  and 
believe  that  great  things  must  be  in  store  for  a^race  which  has  occupied  so  much 
of  the  Divine  regard. 

17.  The  progressive  movement  of  history  towards  an  end.  No  history  is 
marked  by  signs  of  living  power  that  does  not  advance  towards  some  great  and 
noble  encL  In  the  highest  things,  how  aimless  have  been  the  histories  of  the 
chief  nations  of  mankind  !  Some  particulars  of  Bible  history  may  be  regarded 
as  unimportant,  and  even  contemptible,  when  compared  with  the  more  stately 
and  di^fied  records  of  the  nations  around;  yet  they  show  the  onward 
march  of  humanity  towards  an  end.  They  show  how  that  humanity  was 
gravitating  towards  its  centre  in  Shem,  Abraham,  and  Christ.  How  soon  does 
the  sacred  history  leave  many  of  the  great  names  recorded  here — some  of  them 
fimnders  of  great  empires  ;  and  important  forces,  as  the  world  accounts — and 
proceeds  to  the  dehneation  of  inaividual  lives  which  in  the  grey  dawn  and 
morning  of  t^e  world  reflect  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  !  The  great 
nations  of  the  earth  are  afterwaros  little  noticed,  except  when  for  a  moment 
Aev  tfo  broujdit  into  some  relation  with  the  chosen  people.    The  reason  of  this 
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peculiarity  is,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  world-history,  but  a  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  AH  the  interest  centres  successively  in  one  people,  tribe,  and  family; 
then  in  one  who  was  to  come  out  of  that  family,  bringing  redemption  for  man- 
kind. ''  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  The  noblest  idea  of  history  is  only  realised 
in  the  Bible.  Those  of  the  world  had  no  living  Word  of  God  to  inspire  that 
idea.  That  book  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of  human  origin  which  nasses  by 
the  ^eat  things  of  the  world,  and  lingers  with  the  man  who  ''  believea  in  Goo, 
and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.'' 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  CHAPTER 


In  this  chapter  we  see  the  origin  of 
many  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  power  of  the  blessing 
which  God,  after  the  flood,  had  re- 
newed to  men  in  respect  to  their  mul- 
tiplying and  propagation ;  and  so, 
finally,  we  learn  the  fathers  from 
whom  Christ  was  born  according  to 
the  flesh.  Neither  Noah  nor  his  sous 
begat  any  ofispring  during  the  time  of 
the  flood.  The  same  may  be  con- 
jectured to  be  true  of  the  animals 
which  were  shut  up  with  him  in  a  dark 
dungeon,  and  as  it  were  in  the  midst 
of  death. — {Starke^ 

In  this  outline  of  the  history  of  all 
nations,  we  have  a  suggestion  of  the 
universality  of  God*s  gracious  pur- 
poses towards  mankind.  Heaven  will 
draw  inhabitants  from  every  kingdom, 
people,  nation,  and  tongue. 

The  relation  between  the  history  of 
God's  kingdom  and  the  world-history : 
1.  The  contrast ;  2.  the  connection  ; 
3.  the  unity  (in  its  wider  sense  is  the 
whole  world's  history  a  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God). — {Lange.) 

The  fifth  document  relates  to  the 


generations  of  the  sons  of  Noalu  It 
presents  first  a  genealogy  of  the  nations, 
and  then  an  account  of  the  distribution 
of  mankind  into  nations,  and  their  dis- 
persion over  the  earth.  This  is  the 
last  section  which  treats  historically  of 
the  whole  human  race.  Only  in  inci- 
dental, didactic,  or  prophetic  passages 
do  we  again  meet  with  mankind  as  a 
whole  in  the  Old Testament.-(if  utT^Ay.) 

This  chapter  illustrates  one  stage  of 
advance  in  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  The  family  grows  into 
the  nation.  The  history  reaches  firom 
Noah  to  Abraham,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  children  of  faith. 
Hence  arises  the  Church,  the  highest 
form  of  life,  the  home  for  all  mankind, 
however  diversified  in  country,  race,  or 
tongue. 

Though  the  race  of  man,  as  a  whole, 
now  disappears  from  the  sacred  page, 
yet  in  the  progress  of  God's  revelation 
to  man  we  are  led  on  to  Christ,  in 
whom  all  things  and  men  that  Iiave 
been  sundered  and  scattered  diaU  be 
gathered  together. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  SPECIAL  PORTIONS. 


Verse  1.  Note  the  connection  of  this 
with  the  former  history.  Noah  had 
prophesied  before  concerning  all  his 
sons,  and  then  was  added  his  expira- 
tion, the  Spirit  meaning  to  speak  no 
more  of  him  :  but  now,  that  being 
done.  He  proceeds  to  show  the  persons 
and  posterity  upon  whom  all  these 
words  were  to  be  fulfilled.  God's  word 
must  not  fall  to  the  ground.  God's 
prophecies  and  performances  are  joined 
together  in  His  word,  so  they  should 
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{Hughes,) 


faith  and  observation. — 


Verse  5.  The  Scripture,  foreseeing 
that  Europe  would,  from  the  first,  em- 
brace the  Gospel,  and  for  many  ages 
be  the  principal  seat  of  its  operations, 
the  Messiah  Himself  is  introduced  by 
Isaiah  as  addressing  Himself  to  its  in- 
habitants— "  Listen,  0  isles,  unto  Me ; 
and  hearken  ye  people  from  afar. 
Jehovah   hath    called   Me  from  the 
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womb,  and  hath  said  unto  Me,  It  is  a 
light  ^ng  that  Thou  shoaldest  be  My 
senrant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob. 
I  irill  also  give  Thee  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles^  that  Thou  shouldest  be  My 
salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth" 
(Is.  zlix.  1-6).  Here  we  see  not  only 
the  first  peopling  of  our  native  country, 
but  the  Kind  remembrance  of  us  in  the 
way  of  mercy,  and  this,  though  far  re- 
moved the  means  of  salvation.  What 
a  call  is  this  to  us  who  occupy  what  is 
denominated  the  end  of  the  earth,  to 
be  thankful  for  the  Gospel,  and  to 
listen  to  the  sweet  accents  of  the 
Saviour's  voice. — (Fuller.) 

It  was  God's  plan  that  men  should 
be  divided  and  oispersed  all  over  the 
earth,  and  He  has  Himself  determined 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation. 

in  their  nations.  We  note  here  the 
characteristics  of  a  nation — 1.  It  is 
descended  irom  one  head.  Others 
may  be  occasionally  grafted  on  the 
original  stock  by  inter-marriage.  But 
there  is  a  vital  union  subsisting  between 
all  the  members  and  the  head,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  name  of  the 
hoA  is  applied  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation.  2.  A  nation  has  a  country 
or  *'  land  "  which  it  calls  its  own.  In 
the  necessary  migrations  of  ancient 
tribes,  the  new  territories  appropriated 
by  the  tribe,  or  any  part  of  it,  were 
naturally  called  by  the  old  name,  or 
some  other  name  belonging  to  the  old 
country.  3.  A  nation  has  its  own 
"tongue."  This  constitutes  at  once 
its  unity  in  itself,  and  its  separation 


firom  others.  Many  of  the  nations  in 
the  table  may  have  spoken  cognate 
tongues,  or  even  originally  the  same 
tongue.  But  it  is  a  uniform  law  that 
one  nation  has  only  one  speech  within 
itself.  4.  A  nation  is  composed  of 
many  ''  fEunilies,"  clans,  or  tribes. 
These  branch  off  from  the  nation  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  did  from  the 
parent  stock  of  the  race.— (ifwiyAy.) 

Verse  9.  The  original  term  for 
"hunting"  occurs  elsewhere,  not  so 
much  in  reference  to  the  pursuit  of 
^ame  in  the  forest,  as  to  a  violent 
invasion  of  the  persons  and  rights  of 
men.  Thus  1  Sam.  xxiv.  11,  "Thou 
huntest  my  soul  (i.e.  my  life)  to  take 
it"  This  usa^e  undoubtedlv  affords 
us  a  key  to  Nimrod's  true  character  ; 
though  probably,  like  most  of  the 
heroes  of  remote  classical  antiquity, 
addicted  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts; 
yet  his  bold,  aspiring,  arro^nt  spirit 
rested  not  content  with  this  mode  of 
displaying  his  prowess.  With  the 
baud  of  adventurous  and  lawless  spirits 
which  his  predatory  skill  had  gatnered 
around  him,  he  proceeded  gradually 
&om  hunting  beasts  to  assaulting, 
oppressing,  and  subjugating  his  fellow- 
men.  That  the  inhuman  practice  of 
war,  at  least  in  the  ages  after  the  flood, 
originated  with  this  daring  usurper, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  prolmble. 

*'  Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  chaae  began, 
A  mighty  hunter — and  his  prey  was  man." 

(Bush). 


ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 
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Hdaoiilo  Oovenantl  Ver.  1-17.  We  have 
(1)  Principle  of  Government,  as  God's 
for  Uie  good  of  His  saints;  (2) 
Promn^ation  of  Covenant,  as  God^s  instruction 
to  w«^«i^4«<^  of  an  everlasting  covenant  in 
Christ ;  and  (3)  Proclamation  of  Rainbow,  as 
God's  intimation  of  His  faithfulness,  in  which 
ao  arrow  idiaU  ever  find  a  place.  There  are 
mn  who  can  see  no  lofty  aim  in  this  chapter 
faL»  and  who  only  see  the  abstttust  moral 
princ^le  of  ri^^t  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice. 
likB  the  iint  viatton  to  Uie  conl  lagoonSy 


they  can  only  perceive  a  sheet  of  water; 
whereas  deep  down  are  the  pearl-treasures — 
the  gems  of  great  price.    Dost  thou  weU 

"  To  challenge  the  designs  of  the  All-wise  ; 
Or  carp  at  projects  which  thou  may'st  but  scan 
With  sight  defective  :  typal  contrivances 
Of  peerless  skiU  and  of  unequaUed  art, 
Framed  by  divinest  wisdom  to  subserve 
The  subtle  processes  of  grace?" 


8 


Beproaqntatlon!  Ver.  1.  (1)  In  the  earliest 
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f«ma  and  flora  of  the  earth,  one  daw  stood 
for  many.  The  earliest  families  combined  the 
character  of  several  families  afterwards  separ- 
ately introduced.  This  is  true,  for  instance, 
of  ferns,  which  belong  to  the  oldest  races  of 
Tagetation.  Of  them  it  has  been  well  said 
that  there  is  hardly  a  single  feature  or  quality 
possessed  by  flowering  plants,  of  which  we  do 
not  find  a  hint  or  prenguration  in  ferns.  It  is 
thus  most  interesting  to  notice  in  the  earliest 
jHroductions  of  our  earth,  the  same  laws  and 
processes  which  we  observe  in  the  latest  and 
most  highly  developed  flowers  and  trees.  (2) 
At  tiie  successive  periods  of  the  unfolding  of 
6od*s  great  promise,  we  find  one  individual 
representing  the  history  of  the  race,  and  fore- 
shadowing in  brief  the  essential  character  of 
large  phases  and  long  periods  of  human 
development.  Hence  it  is  that  here  Noah 
becomes  the  representative  of  the  patriarchal 
families  in  covenant  with  God.  He  is  the 
individual  with  whom  God  enters  into  cove- 
nant, in  relation  to  the  successive  generations 
of  the  human  race.  (3)  And  in  tibis  respect 
Noah  is  a  retrospective  type  of  Him  who,  in  the 
eternal  ages,  consented  to  be  the  representative 
of  redeemed  humanity,  and  with  whom  the 
Father  made  an  everlasting  covenant ;  and  a 
proipecHve  type  of  that  same  Representative 
who,  in  the  fulness  of  time  receivea  the  Divine 
assurance  that  in  Him  should  all  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed,  when,  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  He 

"  Leads  forth  His  armies  with  triumphal  palms, 
And  hymning  hallelujahs,  while  his  foes 
Are  crushed  before  Him,  and  Himself  assumes 
The  sceptre  of  His  rightful  universe.'* 

BiUe  Bevlsion  !  Yer.  1.  etc  (1)  The  last 
four  verses  of  chap.  viii.  properly  belong  to 
chap.  ix.  In  any  future  revision,  these  4  verses, 
along  with  the  first  17  verses  of  chap,  ix.,  should 
be  united  in  one  chapter.  The  sweet^melling 
savour  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Divine 
declaration  of  man*8  future.  As  we  link  the 
blessings  of  humanity  for  the  last  2000  years 
with  the  sweet-smelling  sacrifice  of  Calvaiy, 
so  should  we  join  the  future  of  man  (as  in 
verses  1-17)  vnth  the  Noachic  sacrifice  so 
acceptable  to  God.  (2)  And  as  the  ark  cast 
upon  the  stormy  floods  was  divinely  designed 
to  be  a  type  of  that  other  and  better  ark, 
sheltering  man  from  the  wrath  divine  ;  so  that 
sweet  and  odorous  offering,  with  its  succeeding 
stream  of  divine  benediction,  was  a  divinely- 
appointed  symbol  of  the  nobler  victim  on  a 
houer  mount, 

**  The  fragrance  of  whose  perfect  sacriflce 

Breathes  infinite  beatitude,  and  spans 

The  clouds  of  judgment  with  eternal  light.*' 

lKas?m  Lordship  I  Yer.  2.  In  India,  a  man- 
eating  tiger  sprang  upon  a  ^roup  of  men  testing 
in  the  shade.  Grasping  with  his  teeth  one  of 
the  group,  he  sprang  off  into  the  jungle,  while 
the  rest  of  the  natives  scattered  hither  and 
thither.  The  following  day,  a  maiden,  xetum* 
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ing  from  the  fountain,  met  the  same  tigsr. 
]^astening  her  eye  firmly  npon  tliat  of  the 
tiger,  she  boldly  advanced  to  the  beast^  wfaidi 
suddenly  turned  and  fled  into  the  tiiiokeli. 
Grod  thus  shows  what  sin  has  done  in  dsslinjliin 
man's  lordship  over  the  creature.  No  donU^ 
had  man  under  the  Noadiio  covenant  waDEad 
with  God,  the  fear  of  man  and  the  dread  of 
man  would  have  been  upon  every  beast  of  the 
field,  and  upon  eveiy  fowl  of  Uie  air.  It  was 
the  same  lion,  which  seized  the  soldier  by  tiie 
camp-fire,  which  next  day  fled  precipitately 
from  the  form  of  a  little  child,  as  it  stooa 
staring  with  childish  wonderment  at  the  strange 
creature  that  stepped  across  the  path  leading 
to  the  Missionary's  <^mpound.  In  that  re- 
treating monarch  of  Uie  wild  from  tike  shining 
eye  of  chUdhood,  we  have  a  relic,  not  of  man's 
Adamic,  but  of  man's  Noachic  dominion  om 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  who  slunk  away 

"  With  muttered  growls,  and  sought  their 
lonesome  dens, 
Gliding,  like  cowering  ghosts  with  baffled 

mien, 
Into  the  dark,  deep  forest." — OolHiiffwood, 

Blood  for  BloodI  Yer.  6.  An  Englidi 
tourist  came  upon  an  Indian  village,  in  oentrs 
of  which  a  number  of  youths  were  playing* 
Provoked  in  play,  one  lost  his  temper,  Mad, 
suddenly  seizing  a  knife,  struck  his  opponent 
in  the  neck.  The  wound,  though  not  dangeroan^ 
bled  profusely,  and  a  cry  was  immediatdy 
raised.  A  young  chief  came  forth  from  faii 
hut — ^LDouired  the  cause — and,  having  ascer- 
tained the  culprit,  started  in  pursuit  of  hint 
Soon  overtaken,  the  guilty  youth  was  dragged 
to  where  the  wounded  one  lay.  After  caiefoDy 
examining  the  depth,  extent  etc.  of  the  woonJ^ 
the  young  chief  took  a  knife  and  made  precisely 
the  same  incision  in  the  offender's  nedL  The 
one  was  a  ps^yrographic  f  ac-simile  of  the  other. 
Both  were  then  taken  to  their  hutsi  This 
Indian  chief  was  the  **  Goel ;"  ie.,  the 
of  the  injured ; 


**  Poising  the  cause  in  justice'  equal 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightfid 
cause  prevails." — Shaketpeare. 

Nature-Symbolism!  Yer.  12-17.  (1)  All 
Nature,  says  Leale,  is  a  mighty  parable  of 
spiritual  truth.  To  the  attentive  ear,  all  the 
earth  is  eloquent ;  to  the  reflecting  mind,  aD 
Nature  is  symbolical  Each  object  has  a  voice 
which  reaches  the  inner  ear,  and  speaks  lessons 
of  wise  and  solemn  import.  The  stresm 
murmurs  unceasingly  its  secrets ;  the  sibylline 
breeze  in  mountain  glens  and  lonely  forests 
sighs  forth  its  oracles.  We  are  told  that  the 
invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  are  clearly  seen  ;  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made.  From  the  very 
first,  a  spiritual  significance  was  embodied  in 
the  physical  forms  and  processes  of  the  universe. 
Nature,  as  a  whole,  was  meant  to  be  for  tn^i^ 
the  vesture  of  the  spiritual  world.  (2)  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  God  takes  one  of  these  symbols 
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In  Natara^  md,  as  H  were,  eoneeentee  it  to 
new  nee — epproprieteetoitiiewaiidiefreihiiig 
epiritael  iiig"W*^^*»"^  He  seixee  upon  an  exist- 
fng  tiiieDafikanon,  which,  aa  Woztuworth  sajra, 
had  nitibcato  been  but  a  beaatifal  object-lenon 
diijwlwg  fai  the  heavens,  when  the  snn'a  rays 
deeoended  on  falling  rain,  and  consecratea  it  aa 
the  aigB  of  His  love  to  man. 

**  And  thns,  &ir  bow,  no  fabling  dreams, 
Bnt  words  of  the  Meet  High 

Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sl^ ; 

"When  o'er  the  green,  nndelnged  earth 
Heaven'a  covenant  thou  d^st  shine.** 


I  Ver.  18.  If  a  boy,  says  New- 
ton, has  a  ban,  and  wishes  to  know  what  it  is 
SMde  of,  he  takes  it  to  pieces  ;  and  in  the 


I  wi^  we  can  take  the  sanlight  to  pieces, 
and  find  out  of  what  it  is  made.  Go  into 
a  room  whidi  has  a  window  towards  the  west 
where  the  snn  is  shining.  Close  the  shutters, 
after  boring  a  hole  in  the  shutter  large  enough 
to  insert  your  finger.  A  beam  of  sunlight 
comes  through  that  hole.  Hold  a  prism,  ue,, 
a  three  oomered  piece  of  glass  so  that  the 
diaft  of  light  falls  upon  it.  Before  that  beam 
CDten  the  prism,  it  is  white ;  but  in  going 
tincogfa  the  glass  it  is  broken  up  and  taken  to 
nieeea.  It  comes  out  in  seven  different  colours. 
Now,  whenever  the  rainbow  appears,  this  is 
the  way  in  which  it  is  made.  God  has  been 
linaliiHi  up  the  light.  He  uses  not  the  prism 
of  ^ma,  bnt  the  £x>ps  of  falling  rain. 

"When  thon  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white 


Jtaaom  torn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air; 
Bain  gently  spreads  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Bafan  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and 


Obwinnt  Bainbow!  Ver.  33.  (1)  The 
heautlful  rainbow,  in  which  all  the  seven 
prismatic  colours  are  blended  together  in 
sweet  and  graoefnl  proportion,  is  declared  to 
be  an  emblem  of  His  covenant  with  His 
people.  And  aa  the  seven-fold  colours  thus 
sweetly  Uend  in  harmony  of  grace,  so  in  His 
covcBant  every  attribute  of  (£>d  is  exhibited 
in  its  infinite  perfection,  and  in  it  they  all 
beantifnlly  and  gloriously  harmonise  together. 
<S)  Thia  comes  out  in  £zek.  i.  27,  where  we 
are  told  by  Esekiel  that,  in  the  vision  vouch- 
safed to  him  of  Christ  upon  the  mercy  seat  in 
the  heavens,  as  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that 
is  in  tlie  doud  in  the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the 
jBpearanoe  of  the  brightness  round  about.  If 
thu  eymbolises  anything,  surely  it  symbolises 
the  ezodlent  grace  and  surpassing  harmony  of 
the  Divine  attributes  in  the  covenant  of  Chnst. 

''When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be 

dim, 
Bistaat,  O  bow,  I  can  in  thine  see  Him 
Who  looks   upon    thee   from    His    glorious 


DiTiaa  Aotlanl  Ver.  13.  (1)  Not  only  is 
the  doud  necessary,  bnt  also  the  sunlight. 
The  dark  cloud  is  of  itself  utterly  power- 
less to  give  birth  to  the  Mwilitig  arch  of 
lig^t.  The  bright  rays  of  the  sun  are  requisite 
to  paint  its  glowing  colours  on.  the  dark  back- 
ground. The  sun  must  Idss  the  dark  face  of 
tile  storm-cloud  with  his  lips,  before  it  can 
become  wreathed  with  beauty.  The  cloud 
alone  can  make  no  rainbow  glitter  on  ita 
breast;  but  the  moment  the  light  darts 
through  the  gloom  and  kisses  with  its  golden 
rays  we  threatening  cloud — that  very  momeiU, 
a  belt  of  light  encirdes  the  doud.  (2)  In 
the  Christian  life-sky,  the  clouds  of  sorrow 
and  affliction  are  an  essential  dement  of 
Divine  disdpline,  for  there  drop  from  the 
douds  the  raindrops  of  invigorating  refresh- 
ment. But  those  douds  have  on  their  breast 
no  bright  light  of  truth  and  faithfulness, 
except  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  dart  His  en- 
lightening beams.  It  is  when  Jesus  smiles 
upon  our  doud-woes,  that  the  eye  of  Uie  soul 
beholds  the  eternal  iris  of  grace  of  truth,  and 
as  it  beholds  adores  Him  who  says,  "  I,  the 
Sun  of  Kighteousness,  do  set  My  bow  in  the 
doud." 


<i 


JUid  minida  the  covenant  betwixt  All  and  One." 


Oft,  O  Lord  !  Thy  azure  heaven 

Did  grey  rainy  vapours  shroud. 
Till  at  last  in  colours  seven, 

Shone  Thy  bow  upon  the  doud ; 
Then,  for  saving  merdes  there, 
I,  on  my  steep  mount  of  care. 
Altar  built  for  thankful  prayer." 

Otroh 


^  Bainbow-lffirthal  Ver.  14.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful superstition  which  maintained  that, 
wherever  the  glittering  feet  of  the  rainbow 
rested,  there  a  bidden  treasure  would  be  dis- 
covered. And  some  foolishly  set  out  in  quest 
of  this  hidden  treasure,  wandering  far  and 
wide,  only  to  find  fairy  gold — a  glow  of  beauty 
which  vanished  ever  and  anon  the  nearer  they 
approached  it.  But  there  was  mystic  truth  in 
the  fable.  Where  the  magic  hues  lay,  there 
the  dull  soil  brightened  into  fruitfulness. 
Golden  harvests — tiie  only  true  riches  of  earth 
— sprang  up,  and  rewarded  those  who  sought 
wealth,  not  in  idle,  superstitious  wanderings, 
but  by  steady,  trustful  industry,  in  those  spots 
where  the  feet  of  the  bow  of  promise  touched 
the  earth.  Macmillan  sa3rs  that  our  cornfields 
grow  and  ripen  seemingly  under  that  covenant- 
arch,  whose  keystone  is  in  the  heavens,  and 
whose  foundations  are  upon  the  earth.  And 
surely  it  \b  beneath  the  feet  of  the  "  Faithful 
and  True  Witness  "  (Rev.  L)  that  the  golden 
harvest  of  redeemed  ones,  to  be  reaped  by  His 
angels,  spring  up,  under  the  genial  showers  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace.  So  that  when  God 
set  hlB  opal  rainbow  in  the  clouds  He  made  it 
a  teacher  of  the  great  harvest  of  grace,  as 
well  as 

"  A  token  when  His  judgments  are  abroad 
Of  His  perpetual  covenant  of  peace." 
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Bainbowt  Ver.  15.  God  was  pleased  to 
adopt  the  known  and  most  beautiful,  as  weSL 
as  welcome  token  of  a  retiring  storm,  as  the 
sign  of  His  covenant  of  mercy.  And  thus,  in 
the  visions  of  heaven,  the  uirone  of  Grod  is 
over-arched  by  a  rainbow,  and  a  rainbow  is 
displayed  as  a  diadem  above  the  head  of 
Christ  (Rev.  x.  1).  Whenever  we  see  a  rain- 
bow, let  us  (1)  Gall  to  mind  that  it  is  God's 
bow  seen  in  the  cloud ;  (2)  Conclude  that,  in 
His  darkest  dispensations,  there  is  ever  a 
gracious  purpose  towards  us;  and  (3)  Consider 
that  all  warnings  of  wrath  to  come  are  accom- 
panied with  offers  of  pardon  to  the  penitent. 
It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  rainbow  is 
never  seen  except  in  a  doud  from  which  the 
rain  is  at  the  same  time  falling.  So  that  if 
the  shower  reminds  us  of  the  flo(^,  the  bow  in 
that  same  shower-cloud  shall  remind  us  of  the 
Covenant : — 

"  A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow. 
Conspicuous,  with  three  tinted  colours  gay. 
Betokening  peace  with  Grod,  and  covenant 


new. 


MUUm, 


Apocalyptic  Bainbowl  Ver.  16.     (1)  In 

St.  John's  local  description  of  the  celestial 
presence  chamber,  he  tells  us  of  his  initial 
glance  into  the  heaven  of  heavens.  The 
august  throne  of  Deity  arrests  his  gaze.  It 
has  been  rightly  remarked  that,  combining  the 
description  in  Rev.  iv.  with  others  which 
follow,  this  grandest  of  visions  consists  in  the 
manifestation  of  God  as  the  God  of  Redemp- 
tion. We  have  Jehovah  seated  on  the  throne 
— the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne — and 
the  seven  lamps  or  torches  before  the  throne. 
The  throne  itself  has  the  three  primary 
colours ;  while  encircling  aU  was  the  rainbow. 
(2)  As  in  Ezelders  vision  by  the  banks  of 
Chebar,  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  was  encircled  by  the  appearance  of  the 
bow  in  the  cloud,  to  assure  him  to  fear  nothing 
of  Babylon  or  Assyria,  inasmuch  as  He  who 
sat  enthroned  above  the  complications  and 
seeming  confusions  of  earth  was  faithful  and 
true;  so  to  the  Seer  of  Patmos  was  vouchsafed 
a  similar  assurance,  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the 
doud."  He  saw  God,  in  His  covenant  aspect, 
as  the  God  of  salvation — His  throne  encom- 
passed with  the  emerald  iris — 

'*  Beautiful  bow  f    A  brighter  one 
Is  shining  round  th'  eternal  throne  ! 
And  when  life's  little  storm  is  o'er 
May  I  gaze  on  this  bow  for  evermore." 

Walton, 

Everlasting  OovenantI  Ver.  16.  The  rain- 
bow of  the  covenant  of  grace  lasts  for  ever ;  it 
never  melts.  The  one  on  which  Noah  gazed 
soon  lost  its  brilliancy.  Fainter  and  fainter 
still  it  grew,  until,  like  a  coloured  haze,  it  just 
quivered  in  the  air,  and  then  faded  from  the 
vision.  Ten  thousand  rainbows  since  have 
arched  our  earth,  and  then  melted  in  the 
douds;  but  the  rainbow  of  God's  mercy  in 
Christ  abides  for  ever.    It  shines  with  undi- 
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minished  splendour  from  all  eternity,  and  ita 
brilliancj  will  dazzle  the  ejres  of  redeemed 
humanity  through  the  countless  oydes  of  the 
same  etonity.  As  has  been  said  by  Gutfaiie^ 
it  gleams  in  heaven  to-night,  yea,  it  beams 
sweetiy  on  earth  with  harmonious  hues,  mel- 
lowed and  blended  into  each  other  as  fresh  as 
ever.  And  when  the  sun  has  run  his  coune 
and  given  place  unto  eternity,  that  bow  of 
grace  will  still  remain  for  ever,  and  be  the 
tiieme  of  the  ceasdess  songs  of  spirits  glorified 
in  heaven,  as,  wrapt  in  the  radiance  of  that 
sinless,  sunless  land,  they  realise  that  the 
darkness  of  earth  was  but  the  shadow  of  God's 
wing  shdtering  them  from  earth's  too  soorchiDg 
sun. 

"  As  fresh  as  yon  horizon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 


ft 


CUmate-Inflnencea !  Ver.  18, 19.  (1)  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  insects  partake  of  the 
colours  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  dwelL 
Some  look  so  exactiy  like  slender  dead  twigs 
covered  with  bark,  that  their  insect  nature 
can  only  be  discovered  by  mere  aoddenL 
Some  resemble  living  things,  and  are  green. 
Others  resemble  such  as  are  decayed,  and  are 
brown.  The  wings  of  many  put  on  the  resem- 
blance of  dry  and  crumpled  leaves ;  whilst 
those  of  others  are  a  vivid  green,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  plants  they  respectivdy 
inhabit.  (2)  Although,  in  the  torrid  zone,  we 
hardly  ever  meet  with  a  single  abori^^nal 
species  of  plant  or  animal  common  to  both 
hemispheres,  yet  the  analogy  of  climate  eveiy* 
where  produces  analogous  organic  forms.  TbiOB, 
on  surveying  the  feathered  tribes  of  Amoica 
we  are  not  only  struck  by  their  singularity  of 
shape  or  mode  of  life,  but  by  the  fact  that 
they  bear  striking  lesemblance  to  the  feathered 
tribes  in  Asia^  Africa,  and  Australia^  (8)  As 
with  insects,  so  with  man.  He  is  not  leas 
affected  by  the  place  of  his  habitation  on  the 
earth.  His  face  in  colour  answers  more  or 
less  to  the  hue  of  the  tree-trunks,  etc  ;  there- 
fore to  understand  any  people  thoroughly  we 
must  know  something  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  And  as  with  the  birds  of  all  tropical 
lands — they  bear  a  resemblance  more  or  less 
to  each  other  in  shape  and  characteristics— so 
with  the  human  race.  The  dwellers  in  tem- 
perate climes,  however  widely  sundered  by  seas 
and  mountain  ranges,  have  more  or  less  of 
analogy  one  to  the  other;  and  these  adapta- 
tions and  analogies  of  man  to  climate  have  one 
voice.  They  tell  us  of  the  Divine  design  and 
declaration  in  ver.  18  and  19.  They  give  us 
food  for  fruitfid  meditation  in  their  folio 
volume, 

"  which  we  may  reatl,  and  read. 
And  read  again,  and  ntill  find  something  new. 
Something    to    please,    and    something   to 
instruct." 


p. 
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iNilMl  Ver.  20.  The  GormAOs  fftble 
1  aiigd  Tinted  the  earth  some  time  after 
haMwKoe  of  the  Deluge.  He  diecovered 
dttiiig  at  noon  mider  the  shade  of  a  fig 
loddiie  Terjr  diaeooeolate.  Inquiring 
ow  of  Noah's  grief,  he  was  told  that  tiie 
was  oppresslTe— so  oppressive  that  he 
d  swniAing  to  drink.  The  angel  there- 
minted  to  the  rippling  streams,  sparkling 
ins  flowing  around,  and  said,  ^  Drinl^ 
I  refreshed.*'  But  Noah  replied  that  he 
not  drink  of  these  waters,  hecause  so 
strong  men,  beautiful  women,  innocent 
en,  and  countless  animals  had  been 
«d  in  them  by  the  flood.  The  fable 
in  to  tdl  how  the  angel  then  spread  his 

wiiws— flew  np  to  heaven  swift  as  a 
ting  ush,  and  returned  with  some  vine 
I,  whidi  he  taus^t  Noah  to  plant  and 

This  has  no  cUrabtas  much  truth  as 
other  faUe,  which  represents  Satan  as 
I  a  lamb,  a  monkey,  a  lion,  and  a  pig, 
hen,  pouring  their  blood  upon  a  vine, 
ed  to  see  with  glee  their  effects  upon 
lAcretius  puts  it  thus : 

his  thought^  who  first  in  poison 


ped, 

«apon  formed  for  slaughter— direr  his, 
rorthier  condemnation,  who  instilled 
lortal  venom  in  the  sodal  cup, 
I  the  veins  with  death  instead  of  life.*' 

— Dryden. 


iiyer.20.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to 
D  moontain  sides  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon 
itly  terraced,  cultivated,  and  dressed  with 
ine.  What  our  M>ple-orchards  are  in 
nd,  that — and  much  more — are  the  vine- 

in  the  East.  They  perform  for  the 
■s  a  greater  variety  of  purposes  in  their 
ie  economy  than  our  orchards  do  for  us. 
mtdm  can  thus  be  looked  upon  with 
it ;  and  God's  blessing  can  be  invoked 

tbem.  The  scene  is  not  one  which 
sis  drunken  revelry  and  excess.  And 
oging  of  the  traveller  is  that  those  old, 

mountains  may  again  be  terraced  from 
to  sommit  with  vineyards,  and  that  the 
m  may  re-echo  with  the  voice  of  the 
mail,  whose  call  in  the  vineyard  to  his 
r is, ''Watchman,  what  of  Uie  night?" 
Boo^tomake 

>  sad  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one 
into  tears — so  general  is  the  joy ! 
e  xcg  and  down  the  diffs,  over  tiie  lake, 
It  oxen-drawn,  and  pannier'd  mules  are 

&  with  grapes,  and  dripping  rosy  wine." 

Ml  Ver.  20.  Macmillan  says  that  the 
is  one  of  the  most  extensively  diffused  of 
a.  In  this  respect  it  furnishes  a  beautiful 
em  of  the  universal  spread  of  the  Christian 
^  Its  early  history  is  involved  in  ob- 
Ij.  It  is  as  old  as  tiie  human  race.  Its 
filioa  was  ptobably  amongst  the  earliest 


efforts  of  human  industry.  It  is  first  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  as  the  cause  of  Noah*s 
drunkenness.  It  is  believed  to  be  originally  a 
native  of  the  hilly  region  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  of  Ghilan.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  it  was  first  planted  by  Grod's  own  hand 
on  the  fertQe  slopes  of  Hebron.  There  is 
another  tradition,  that  Noah's  sons,  travelling 
westward,  brought  it  with  them  to  Canaan. 
The  early  culture  of  the  vine  in  Egypt  is 
proved  by  the  paintings  on  the  tombs  of  that 
land,  where  the  different  processes  of  wine- 
making  are  fully  portrayed,  and  appear  to  be 
far  more  extended  than  the  simple  practice  of 
squeezing  the  juice  from  the  grape.  These 
Egyptian  pictures  recall  the  poet's  words : — 

**  The  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree — the  trees  in  avenues^ 
And  every  avenue  and  cover'd  walk 
Hung  with  ripe  dusters." 

WlJOB  and  Heat!  Ver.  20.  (1)  In  the 
East  the  sherbet  of  the  winter  and  spring  is 
made  of  orange  blossoms.  It  is  very  sweet, 
rich  in  perfume,  and  pleasant  to  the  native 
palate ;  but  it  is  not  very  refreshing.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  adapted  for  the  summer,  for  the 
hot  July  weather  compels  the  stomach  to 
crave  an  add  by  way  of  refreshment.  In  July 
the  natives  begin  to  use  the  green  gn^)e,  bj 
pounding  it  to  a  pumice  in  a  mortar.  Strainea, 
sweetened,  and  diluted  with  water,  it  furnishes 
a  drink  which  rivals  our  best  lemonade,  and 
which  the  mountaineer  employs  as  a  substitute. 
In  August  and  September  the  grapes  are  used 
for  making    molasses,   wines,    vinegars,  and 

{'ellies.  These  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  in  the 
lot  climates  of  the  East.  (2)  It  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  who  says,  '*  I  am  the  True  Vine."  His 
precious  blood  is  the  vitalising  juices  of  the 
Church  and  her  true  members ;  while  the  r^ 
fruit-dusters  of  that  predous  blood  afford 
cooling  refreshment  to  the  fevered  hearts  of 
the  servants  of  God  in  this  hot,  noontide  life. 
As  the  Syrian  Ba3rs  that  there  is  no  drink  like 
that  of  the  July  vine,  and  no  fruit  like  that  of 
the  August  grape,  so  the  children  of  Grod  say 
that  there  is  no  blood  like  that  of  the  True 
Vine,  and  no  fruit  like  that  of  His  atonement 

"  Lord  of  the  Vineyard,  we  adore 
That  power  and  grace  Divine 
Which  plants  our  wild  and  barren  souls 
In  Christ  the  Living  Vine." 

Um  and  AbnM  I  Ver.  20-21.  On  the  fertile 
island  of  Chios  lived,  in  ancient  times,  a  noble 
and  generous  man,  who  had  come  from  Asiai 
and  built  himself  a  house  not  far  from  the  sea. 
On  the  sunny  hills  he  had  planted  grapes,  the 
delidous  fruit  of  his  native  country.  The 
vines  prospered  beyond  expectation,  and  yielded 
the  rich  wine  of  Chios.  Tne  pious  husbandman 
gave  his  wine  to  the  rich  and  suffering,  and 
they  blessed  the  siver  and  his  gift.  One  day, 
a  great  tempest  &>ve  a  ship  among  the  rook^ 
but  the  sailors  and  officers  escaped  to  shota. 
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Here  they  were  hoepitably  entertained.  The 
wonnded  received  wine,  slumbered,  and  awoke 
■trengtiiened  and  refreshed.  But  the  sailors 
took  too  much  wine— quarrelled — ^fought,  and 
■lew  each  other.  The  hospitable  owner  was 
indignant,  and  said,  *'  Go  back,  ye  evil  doers, 
to  the  sea,  for  ye  are  not  worthy  to  live  on  the 
land.'*  Then,  turning  to  the  sailors  restored 
and  refreshed,  he  said,  *'  You  see,  that  as  the 
■on  which  ripens  the  grape,  and  whose  lustre 
beams  from  its  gold,  engenders  the  pernicious 
iwi— ma.  when  he  darts  his  Ta3rs  on  corruption, 
■o  men  may  misuse  the  gifts  of  Nature  to  their 
own  destruction :  therefore,  chain  thy  passions 
down  "— 

"  For  if  once  we  let  them  reign. 
They  sweep  with  desolating  train — 
Till  they  but  leave  a  hated  name, 
A  ruined  soul,  and  blackened  fame." 

^Cook. 

Brink  and  DronkesmessI  Ver.  20.  It  is 
related  of  a  converted  Armenian  on  the  Harpoot 
mission-field,  that  he  was  a  strong  temperance 
man.  On  one  occasion,  disputing  with  a  drinker 
of  the  native  wine,  he  was  met  with  the  re- 
joinder, "  Did  not  Grod  make  grapes  ?"  To 
this,  with  native  warmth,  the  Armenian  replied : 
"God  made  dogs ;  do  you  eat  them  ?  Grod  made 
poisons ;  do  you  suck  them  ?**  While  not  pre- 
pared to  argue  after  this  fashion,  all  must  admit 
the  appalling  follies  of  excessive  drinking. 
Thomas  Watson  says  that  there  is  no  sin  which 
more  defaces  God's  image  than  drunkenness. 
And  sadly  as  it  mars  and  blots  the  face  and 
form  of  the  body,  its  deleterious  and  destruc- 
tive influences  upon  the  mental  powers  and 
moral  principles  are  more  distressing.  "Alcohol 
is  a  good  creature  of  God,  and  I  enjoy  it,"  said 
a  drinker  to  James  Mowatt.  To  this  he  replied, 
"  I  dare  say  that  rattlesnakes,  boa-constrictors, 
and  alligators  are  good  creatures  of  God,  but 
you  do  not  enjoy  swallowing  them  by  the  half- 
dozen,"  As  Guthrie  says,  "  No  doubt,  in  one 
sense,  it  is  a  creature  of  God;  and  so  are 
arsenic,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  prussic  acid.  People 
do  not  toss  off  glasses  of  prussic  acid,  and  oall 
it  a  creature  of  Grod" — 

"Ah!  false  fiend. 
In  whose  perfidious  eye  damnation  lurks, 
A  chalice  in  his  hand  of  sparkling  wine 
Whereof  who  drinks  must  die  ;  and  on  his  lip 
Kisses  and  smiles,  and  everlasting  woe." 

—Bidtenteih. 

Noah's  Vakednem !  Ver.  21.  Noah  was 
pwfect  in  his  generation.  Canova's  marble 
plinth  was  perfect  in  comparison  with  many 
other  marble  blocks,  veined  with  glaring 
flaws.  Noah*s  wealth  and  conversation  were 
far  above  the  lives  and  hearts  of  his  day  and 
generation.  It  was  not  absolute  perfection, 
•noh  as  may  be  predicated  of  an  angeL  This 
explains  hu  subsequent  faU.  By  his  very 
■ingularity  and  prominence  he  attracts  atten- 
tion—standing idone  among  millions,  a  solitary 
monument  of  glory  amid  universal  di^giaoe. 
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But  the  "Canova"  eye  of  Infinite  Purity 
perceives  the  flaw.  How  sad  to  read,  alter 
the  noble  testimony  borne  to  his  charaeter — 
after  witnessing  the  terrible  infliction  of 
judgment,  that  Noah  was  drunken.  It  (1) 
Shows  how  frail  man  is  at  his  beat;  (2> 
Suggests  how  dependent  he  is  on  Divine  grace ; 
(S)  Solaces  the  groaning  believer,  fearful  of 
everlasting  exclusion  for  sin ;  and  (4)  Stig- 
matises all  phases  and  developments  of 
sensual  pleasure  as  branches  of  that  apas-treo 
which  God  hates.  Habits  of  intemperanca 
strip  off  one's  clothes  and  property,  and 
uncover,  disclose  their  mental  and  moral 
state. 

"  Our  pleasant  vices 
Are  made  the  whip  to  scourge  as  !** 

"^ShaketpcBTtm 

Saints'  Sins !  Ver.  21.  (1)  As  the  photo- 
graphic art  will  not  make  the  homely  beautlfol, 
nor  catch  a  landscape  without  catching  the 
shadow  of  deformity  as  readily  as  the  slnulow 
of  beauty  ;  so,  says  Swing,  the  historic  genius 
of  the  Bible  gathers  up  all  virtue  and  vioo 
equally,  and  transfers  it  to  the  record — the 
one  for  human  as  divine  commendatioii — 
the  other  for  human  as  divine  oondwnnatimi. 
And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  do  not  see 
a  Hebrew  nation  adorned  in  the  gay  robes  of 
a  modem  frescoe,  but  one  that  sinned  against 
Grod  :  a  beacon  tower  of  warning  to  all  fntore 
nations  of  the  earth  that  the  Merciful  and  AU- 
gracious  ^rill  by  no  means  clear  the  gnilty. 
(2)  When  tiie  painters  of  the  last  centoiy 
painted  the  great  heroes  of  that  age,  thej 
threw  upon  their  subjects  the  costumes  of  thi^ 
day ;  and  now.  when  in  our  days  their  dresses 
seem  ridiculous  and  create  a  smile,  we  rise 
above  the  dress — fasten  our  eye  upon  the  firm* 
set  lips,  the  chiselled  nose  and  noble  fordiead, 
and  bless  Grod  that  we  have  such  portndts  of 
such  giants.  Just  so  in  the  Bible,  its  great 
heroes  are  all  represented  in  the  clothes  tbaf 
wore — ^from  Noah,  in  the  cloak  of  drunkennesi^ 
to  Peter,  in  the  robe  of  equivocation  :  and  ii 
is  for  us  to  let  those  garments  alone  sad 
admire  the  matchless  contour  of  their  qilritaat 
countenances, 

"  Pure  and  unspotted  as  the  cleanly  eimine^ 
Ere  the  hunter  sullies  her  with  hisjmusait." 


Filial  Beverenoel  Ver.  28.  O) 
would  quietly  watch  for  her  father,  and  as 
quietly  lead  him  home,  that  none  of  the 
neighbours  might  see  his  shame  as  a  drunkard. 
With  what  tenderness  she  led  the  reeling  form 
within  doors  ;  and  when  he  had  flung  >>iwAir 
upon  his  poor  bed,  how  tenderly  she  covwed 
him,  ere  she  herself  retired  to  rest.  She  ooold 
not  bear  the  thought  of  friends  around  knowing 
that  her  father  lived  to  drink.  (2)  Joe 
Swayne,  the  street  Arab,  had  been  lured  to 
Sunday  School  by  a  teacher  on  her  way.  Li 
conversation  he  had  mocked  over  his  mother^ 
propensity  for  drink,  and  jocosely  desoibed 
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her  words  aad  wiys  when  she  returned  to 
tiieir  wretdied  garret  ftfter  a  deep  deb«iieh. 
At  sduml,  God's  word  taught  and  God*s  grace 
trained  lihn  to  think  otherwise.  Child  oould 
not  be  kinder  to  mother  than  he  was.  No  one 
erer  beard  him  mention  his  mother's  shame. 
TTmj  oonld  not  honour,  yet  they  would  not 


"My  iather!  my  mother!  how  true  should  I 

prove! 
How  well  should  I  serve  you,  how  faithfully 

Unre!* 


I  Ver.  24.  Deep  within  an 
adjouking  forest  was  a  dell,  where  the  beams 
of  the  sun  scarcely  ever  penetrated.  Tall 
trees  grew  on  either  side,  whose  branches, 
meeting  above,  formed  a  canopy  of  leaves^ 
where  the  birds  built  their  nests,  and  poured 
forth  happy  songs.  Here  the  awakened 
dnmkard  bent  1^  steps.  It  had  been  his 
favourite  haunt  in  the  days  of  his  childhood  % 
and  as  he  threw  himself  upon  the  soft  green 
swaid«  the  recollections  of  past  scenes  came 
CTCfwding  over  his  mind.  He  thought  of  the 
DSXTOW  6804)6  he  had  had  but  a  few  weeks 
More,  when  the  moxmtain  floods  turned  the 
liver  and  swq>t  away  houses  and  neighbours, 
Us  own  home  and  family  narrowly  escaping. 
H0  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  ai^ 
deeply.     Suddenly  a  soft  arm  was 

round  lus  neck,  and  a  sweet  voice 
in  his  ear,  '*  Grod  will  forgive  you, 
What  were  Noah*s  feelings  when  be 
aiWDka  from  his  drunken  sleep  ?    He  was  the 

first,  the  prophet  afterwards. 

in  his  soul  conviction's  ploughshare 


And  to  the  surface  his  corruption  brings  ; 
H«  loathes  himself,  in  lowest  dnst  he  lies, 
And  all  abased,  'Unclean!  unclean !'  he  cries." 

—Holmes. 


Abfltinenoel  Ver.  24.  Law  re- 
that^  as  no  juice  of  the  grape,  from 
kemd  unto  husk,  was  to  pass  the  consecrated 
Iqia  of  the  Nazarite,  so  Christians  should  sedu- 
loosilj  flee  whatever,  like  the  juice  of  gn^pe, 
mtsf  tend  to  weaken  the  firm  energy,  or  stir  up 
thaaliffping  hrood  of  sensual  and  ungodly  lusts. 
Toodi  not  the  kernel,  nor  the  husk.  Flee  not 
potions  only,  but  all  that  may  insidiously 
the  taste.  Avoid  them.  They  are 
Iha  caneer's  touch.  They  are  the  weed's  first 
Ba|)idly  they  grow — fi^tally  they  spread 
they  strengthen — and  soon  they 
pflrrnde  the  enervated  souL    And  ss 

"Bi  some  fair  virgin's  bosom  a  small  spot, 
A«  if  a  thorn  had  prick'd  the  delicate  sldn, 
JOam  and  spreads  an  ever-fretting  sore, 
CVeening  from  Hmb  to  limb,  corrosive,  foul, 
ITbIu  tM  miserable  leper  lives 
A  djbig  Hie,  and  dies  a  living  death." 

—Biekertieth. 

lfiB**WoMl  Ver.  25.     "A  glass  of  wine 
Wlf    Sndi  waa  the  close  of  a  traveller^B 


narrative.  A  partner  in  one  of  the  largest 
New  York  houses,  he  was  now  striving  to  earn 
a  scanty  livelihood  as  a  commercial  traveller. 
One  of  the  partners  had  gone  south  to  collect 
large  sums  due  to  the  firm.  He  was  successful 
in  his  purpose,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
his  way  home.  He  ventured  to  drink  wine, 
contrary  to  custom — became  drunk — and  in 
his  sleep  was  robbed  of  all.  Next  day  the 
telegraph  brought  the  news  ;  the  firm  became 
bankrupt ;  the  families  of  Uie  partners  were 
broken  up  and  separated.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren lost  their  education — some  of  them  mixed 
with  street  Arabs — and  one  of  them  died  pre- 
maturely on  the  scaffold.  The  present  genera- 
tions of  descendants  are  suffering  more  or  less 
from  Uiat  one  glass  of  wine.  Noah's  over- 
indulgence has  touched  the  whole  sea  of  Ham's 
family  life  downwards,  even  as  the  pebble  cast 
into  the  pool  ripples  and  ruffles  in  ever-widen- 
ing circles  the  whole  surface  of  the  water. 

"  Oh  !  fatal  drinking  !   oh  !  accursed  draught ! 
Ye  stained  the  streams  of  time  with  shame 

and  death ! 
No  crystal  streamlet  from  the  fountain  flows. 
The  source  is  tinged  with  crime,  and  stained 
with  woes."  — Mcark, 

Human  Baca !  Ver.  27.  In  the  history  of 
each  of  these  great  divisions  of  mankind, 
the  characteristic  sentence  of  Noah — legibly 
inscribed  at  the  present  time  upon  the  nations 
that  respectively  owe  their  origin  to  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet — it  seems  impossible  to 
refuse  our  assent  to  the  inspiration  of  Moses. 
As  Bedford  remarks,  *'  No  impostor,  and  no 
mere  philosopher,  would  have  ventured  upon 
such  sweeping  sentences — views  so  general, 
characteristics  so  peculiar.  The  correspond- 
ences between  the  historical  facts  and  the 
written  record  are  such  as  no  ingenuity — no 
penetration,  no  calculation  of  hxmian  reason — 
coidd  have  anticipated.  (1)  Who  could  have 
foreseen — at  the  age  at  which  we  are  sure 
Moses  wrote — that  the  Africans  would  not 
emerge  and  become  the  conquerors  of  Europe  ? 
Yet  Moses  plainly  declares  here  that  they 
should  not.  (2)  Or,  who  could  have  predicted 
that  the  Asiatics,  then  comprising  all  the 
mighty  empires,  and  almost  all  the  civilised 
world,  would  not  overrun  and  subdue  all  the 
rest  ?  Yet  Moses  plainly  declares  here  that 
they  should  not.  (3)  Or,  who  could  have  de- 
termined that  the  Japhet  race  of  Europe,  then 
as  uncivilised  and  degraded  as  Africa  is  now, 
should  become  the  predominant  section  of 
mankind,  vanquish  the  vast  empires  of  the 
East,  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  make 
Africa  its  servant?  Yet  Moses  plainly  de- 
clares here  that  they  should.  Therefore  we 
have  a  dioice  between  the  fancy  that  verses 
26-27  have  been  written  within  the  last 
century,  and  the  fact  that  He  who  knows  the 
end  from  the  beginning 

"  Pre-ordered  and  announced  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  nations  and  of  tribes— offspring  of  Noah's 


sons. 
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noftli's  Death  I  Ver.  28, 29.  The  Jews  have 
a  myth  of  Noah,  that  on  his  deathbed  he 
ordered  his  children  to  bring  him  wine  spark- 
ling in  a  beantifnl  cup.  Holding  it  in  his  hand, 
he  spoke  to  them  of  the  vine.  Let  the  vine  be 
an  emblem  to  yon  of  yonr  dignity,  for  it  is  full 
of  weakness.  (1)  Yet,  as  it  creeps  in  the  dust 
until  the  elm  tree  offers  its  aid,  and  then  rises 
and  gains  strength  by  twining  itself  around  the 
branches,  so  man  is  weak  until  he  twines 
himself  round  the  outstretched  arm  of  Grod. 
(2)  Again,  as  the  firm  tree  offers  its  supporting 
branches  to  the  humble  vine,  in  order  that  ite 
hundred  tendrils  may  wreathe  themselves 
upwards  nearer  heaven,  so  God  graciously 
offers  His   mighty  arm   for   man's  soul  to 


entwine  his  affections  heavenward.  (8)  Again, 
as  the  vine  draws  its  nourishment  of  life  mun 
the  earth,  while  on  high  it  forms  the  ooaner 
material  into  the  leaf,  and  bloasom,  and  rsEfresh- 
ing  grape,  so  should  man.  For  as  the  vine 
needs  light  from  above  to  pervade  and  in> 
vigorate,  so  man's  heart  requires  Qod's  U^ 
to  stablish  it  Then  Noah  gave  them  each  the 
cup  of  wine ;  then  drank  thereof  >iitn«Alf^  $jad 
died. 

*'  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disdoie, 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode  i 

There  they  abide  in  trembling  hope  repose^ 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  GodL" 
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Soriptura  Stratal  Yer.  1-81.  (1)  Geologists 
have  found  great  truths  embedded  in  the  earth's 
strata.  Enduring  traces  left  behind  by  the 
eruption  of  the  volcano  and  the  tranquil  lapse 
of  tiie  waves  on  the  beach — faint  but  indelible 
footprints  of  creatures  which  crawled  over  the 
soft  mud — ripple  marks  of  primeval  seas  whose 
murmurs  passed  into  silence  countless  ages  ago 
^-circular  and  oval  hollows  produced  by 
showers  of  rain  which  no  eye  witnessed,  and 
which  fell  on  no  waving  cornfield,  or  flowery 
meadow — ^impressions  caused  by  viewless  winds 
indicating  the  strength  of  their  currents  and 
the  direction  in  which  they  moved ;  all  these 
have  taught  great  scientific  truths.  (2)  Is  the 
Book  of  Bevelation — ^with  its  strata  pregnant 
of  the  annals  of  the  human  race — different,  in 
this  respect,  from  the  Book  of  Nature?  Both 
are  by  the  same  author,  and  just  as  the  student 
of  the  geological  strata  reasons,  as  well  as  infers 
from  his  records,  so  may  the  student  of  the 
Scripture  stratareason  and  infer  from  hisannals. 
The  names  here  are  full  of  significance.  They 
are  the  ripple  marks  telling  of  tides  of  human 
thought  and  action — ^impressions  caused  by  the 
currents  of  human  conception  and  purpose 
under  the  great  wonder-working  God  ! 

"  O  strange  mosaic  !  wondrously  inlaid 
Are  all  its  depths  of  shade. 
With  beauteous  stones  of  promise,  marbles 
fair." 

ToldothBeniVofthl  Yer.  1-32.  (l)Rawlinson 
says  that  this  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah  is 
the  most  authentic  record  that  we  possess  for 
the  affiliation  of  nations.  Kalisch  says  that  it 
ia  an  unparalleled  list — the  combined  result  of 
reflection  and  deep  research,  and  no  lees  valu- 
able  as  a  historical  document  than  as  a  lasting 
proof  of  the  brilliant  capacity  of  the  Hebrew 
mind.  (2)  It  is  indisputable  that  the  ma- 
jority of  scientific  ethnologists  regard  this 
recoiti  aa  of  the  very  highest  value.  Ethnolo- 
gical science  has  established  a  triple  division  of 
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mankind,  and  speaks  of  all  races  as  either 
Semitic,  Aiyan,  or  Turanian.  And  certainly 
Gen.  z.  may  be  regarded  as  a  document  fur- 
nishing an  ethnological  arrangement  of  man* 
kind  under  three  heads.  (8)  The  paiticolar 
allotment,  or  portion  of  each,  after  their  had' 
lies,  &C.,  is  distinctly  specified.  And  althon^ 
the  different  nations  descended  from  any  one 
of  the  sons  of  Noah  have  intermingled  witii 
each  other,  and  undergone  many  revcSutions-* 
even  as  the  various  strata  of  the  earth  have 
been  dislocated,  and  undergone  convulsioiis— > 
yet  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  worid 
remain  intact  and  distinct,  as  separatelT 
peopled  and  possessed  of  the  posterity  of  etat 
of  the  sons  of  Noah,  by  the  holy  will  and  wii* 
dom  of  Him  whose  purpose  is  fixed,  and  whose 
counsel  shall  stand,  to  make  all  things  new. 

**  Is  blessing  built  upon  such  dark  f  oundatioii  t 
And  can  a  temple  rising  from  such  woe^ 
Bising  upon  such  mournful  aypts  below, 

Be  filled  with  light  and  joy  and  Boandiag 
adoration  ?  " 

Human  Unity!  Yer.  1.  (1)  Humboldt 
funishes  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the  uni^ 
of  the  human  race.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  AhnuA 
at  Guatemala,  he  asks  whether  the  idob 
Bhudda  in  India,  Woden  in  Western  Europe^ 
and  Yotan  in  Central  Americar— all  of  wmdi 
gave  name  to  the  Wednesday  of  the  week-^ 
are  not  the  same,  evidencing  most  distinotihr  a 
unity  of  origin.  (2)  Forbes  and  Pickeraig 
have  apparently  established  the  fact  that|  itt 
regard  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  famiUei^ 
these  have  not  been  creat^  in  particular 
centres,  and  that  Nature  has  not  reproduced 
any  species  in  different  quarters  of  toe  glohet. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
different  human  races  have  not  been  created  In 
different  centres.  (3)  The  unity  of  the  humaa 
race,  as  detailed  in  Gen.  x.,  may  further  be 
inferred  from  the  scientific  discovery  that  there 
is  a  marked  similarity  between  the  blood  oor* 
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of  an  noes  of  HMD,  and  thatyMBagg 
^  wlule  blood  liaa  been  transfnaed  from 
foiBa  whiioat  failure,  a  tranafnrion 
riterent  qwciea  to  man  baa  UkTariably 
&taL    And 

thfii  truth  is  felt—beUeved  and  felt— 
MB  are  really  of  one  common  stock ; 
o  man  ever  hftth  been  more  than  man." 

—PoUock. 


DtvwBitFl  Ver.  1.  ^l)  It  baa  been 
thai  when  God,  who  from  the  beginning 
ined  the  bonnds  of  man*8  haUtatioo, 
Bd  out  the  earth  among  the  aona  of 
it  is  reasonable  to  conceive  that  He 
bem  an  adaptation  to  the  portions  He 
d  them,  or  endued  them  with  an  un- 
r  plastic  power,  by  which  the  race  of 
became  indigenous  in  Africa,  the  race 
sm  in  Asia,  and  that  of  Japhet  in 
s's  colder  dime.  (2)  One  fact  in  support 
I  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the 
tion  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
r  remctive  peculiar  spheres  and  pur- 
Geology  baa  discovered  to  us  that  each 
id  soooeasiTe  creation  formed  a  harmo- 
part  of  the  great  whole.  Yet  how 
Bed  they  each  and  all  are— a  diversity 
hie  to  stadents  of  Nature  by  law  of  pre- 
tion.  (8)  It  has  been  remarked  over 
er  again  that  there  is  no  exception  to 
inge  of  adi^itation;  so  that  we  may 
inchide  the  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet 
tiflsu  And  when  we  remembor  that 
a  BO  indication  in  any  quarter  of  sepa- 
eations,  we  realise  the  grand  Scripture 
»  of  human  origin — as  of  all  creation — 

•  apereeived,  so  softening  into  shade, 
an  80  forming  one  harmonious  whole." 

— Bagg, 

laa  Oclcln!  Ver.  1.  Shem,  Ham,  and 
I  were  brethren,  yet  how  different  the 
f  the  three  originals.    Is  the  Scripture 

wrong?  or  has  climate  produced  the 
cable  diveiaity  of  hue,  etc  ?  Most  care- 
«Btlgation  haa  esUblished  the  fact  that 
flernioes  arise  from  differences  in  cli- 

(1)  Bagg  says  that  it  has  been  found 
a  a  vay  few  generations,  the  fair  Euro- 
f  BhemeCic  or  Japetan  race  became  dark 

the  tropics.  Bishop  Heber  says  that 
sc—idants  of  Eut^ieans  in  India  have 

dianged  their  oolour,  though  they  have 
••d  aa  ezpoaed  to  the  influences  of  the 
1  andvihsed  or  barbarian  races.  Dr. 
shows  that  the  Portuguese  who  have 
"  ~  in  the  African  colonies  of 
atifln  have  become  entirely  black.  (2) 
I  obasrvable  in  the  Jewa.  in  the  plains 
Gteagea  the  Jew  puts  on  the  jet  black 
id  crisped  hair  of  the  native  Hindoo. 
te  fHmatet  he  wears  the  natural  dusky 
d  dark  hair  of  the  inhabitant  of  Syria. 
tba  eodler  sky  of  Pc^and  and  Grermany 
onaa  the  light  hair  and  fair,  ruddy  oom- 
i  cf  the  AB^o-Sazoo.     Smythe  says 


that  on  the  Malabar  coaat  of  Hindoetan  are 
two  colonies  of  Jews — the  elder  oolony  bladi, 
and  the  younger  comparatively  fair,  hi  exact 
proportion  to  Uie  length  of  their  sojourn  there. 

"  Amazing  race  !  deprived  of  land  and  laws, 
A  general  language,  and  a  public  cause ; 
With  a  religion  none  can  now  obey. 
With  a  reproach  that  none  can  take  away.** 

—Crahbe. 

H— than  History!  Vers.  2-30.  0)  The 
history  of  almost  all  ancient  peoples  show,  at 
their  oommencement,  a  number  of  mytholo- 
gical stories,  as  in  Greece,  Bome,  and  Britain, 
which  are  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  any 
inquiries  into  their  origin  and  early  history. 
Thero  are  traces  of  a  lai^  and  singularly  ridi 
collection  of  these  legends,  both  in  Assyria 
and  in  Babylonia.  A  good  example  of  such 
documents  is  the  cuneiform  account  of  the 
descent  of  the  goddess  Ishtar  into  Hades— she 
who  conceived  an  ardent  passion  for  Nimrod. 
The  whole  accounlTiii  most  curious,  as  showing 
the  religious  opinions  of  that  age;  and  the 
story  has  some  striking  parallels  in  the  poems 
and  legendary  stories  of  other  and  later  ooun- 
tries.  (2)  Contrast  all  these  heathen  histoiiea 
with  the  unique  Sacred  History.  Legends  and 
portents  there  are  none.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  nations  is  unrivalled  for  its  stem  sim- 
plicity— its  freedom  from  all  wonderful  details. 
Free  and  natural  aa  the  plan  of  a  river,  it 
begins  at  the  source  in  Noah,  and  flows  on  in 
quiet,  easy  course,  with  an  entiro  absence  of 
all  portents  and  prodigies,  such  aa  make 
heathen  history  ridiculous  even  to  children. 

"  They,  and  they  only,  amongst  all  mankind, 
Beceived  the  transcript  of  ue  Eternal  Mind ; 
Were  trusted  with  His  own  engraven  laws, 
And  constituted  guardians  of  His  cause." 

— Ccwper, 

Bible  Annmla  I    Ver.  2-31.    (1)  An  eminent 

grofessor  says  that  there  are  glories  in  the 
ible  on  which  the  eye  of  man  has  not  gazed 
sufficiently  long  to  admire  them.  There  are 
notes  struck  in  places  which,  like  some  dis- 
coveries of  science,  have  sounded  before  their 
time,  and  only  after  many  days  been  caught 
up,  and  found  a  response  on  the  earth.  There 
are  germs  of  truth  which,  after  thousands  of 
years,  have  never  yet  taken  root  in  the  worid. 
(2)  Jukes  remarks  on  the  names  here  that  in 
them  we  have  the  true  theory  of  development, 
given  by  One  who  cannot  lie,  and  given  for 
our  learning  and  instruction  in  righteousness. 
It  would  be  full  of  deepest  interest  to  trace  the 
oourse  of  these  different  families  throo^^  their 
successive  generations,  ^or  in  them  (he 
thinks)  is  prefigured  the  parentage  and  birth  of 
every  sect  and  heresy  which  has  sprung  up, 
and  troubled  the  bosom  of  the  rogenerate 
Church ;  and  which 

'*  As  prowls  a  pack  of  lean  and  hungry  wolves. 
Driven  by  fierce  winter  from  Siberian  steppes. 
Around  a  camp*s  bright  flashing  fires,  have  nx'd 
Their  raTenous  gluioes  on  the  Bride  of  Christ.'* 
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LiteArdhlteotuxel  Ver.2.14.  (1)  Carlyle 
xenuurks  that,  instead  of  saying  that  man  is 
the  crtature  of  drcumstance,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  man  is  the  arehi' 
ieet  of  circumstance.  It  is  character  that  btxilds 
an  existence  out  of  circumstance.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  the  same  family,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, one  man  rears  a  stately  edifice,  while 
his  brother,  vacillating  and  incompetent,  lives 
in  a  hovel  The  block  of  granite,  whidi  was 
an  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  the  weak, 
becomes  a  stepping-stone  in  the  pathway  of 
the  strong.  (2)  The  Hamertons  were  brothers; 
both  were  nearlv  of  an  age,  and  both  were 
brought  up  in  the  same  home.  In  due  time 
both  attended  the  same  seminaiy,  and  both 
entered  upon  the  theatre  of  life  under  parallel 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  elder  was 
of  ordinary  mind,  liked  by  the  world  for  his 
frank,  openhanded  spirit,  but  entirely  void  of 
energy,  fixedness  of  purpose  and  forethought. 
The  younger  resolutely  set  himself  to  establish 
ft  name  and  a  fame,  and  he  succeeded.  The 
difficulties  which  seemed  to  the  elder  colossal 
and  insurmountable  became  steps  of  a  stair- 
case up  which  the  younger  climbed.  (3) 
Nimrod,  a  man  of  immense  ambition,  and 
endured  with  a  resolute  mind  firm  as  iron, 
soon  began  to  tower  above  his  fellows.  In 
Carlyle's  sense,  he  became  the  architect  of 
circumstance — building  upon  the  foundation 
of  pride  a  huge  fabric  of  power,  which  held 
in  awe  his  foes,  and  secured  the  admiration 
of  his  friends.  Yet  of  him  and  others  we  may 
ask — 

*'  Where  are  the  heroes  of  the  ages  past  ? 
Where  the  brave  chieftains,  where  the  mighty 

ones 
Who  flourished  in  the  infancy  of  days  ? 
All  to  the  grave  gone  down." —  White, 

Ohnrch  and  World  !  Ver.  2-31.  From  the 
very  first  we  seem  to  have  two  divisions  of 
men.  These  the  Judge  is  marking  off,  as  the 
shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
Before  the  Deluge,  we  had  the  distinct  divisions 
of  men  in  the  persons  of  Cain  and  Seth — 
Lamech  and  Enoch.  We  may  call  these  the 
Church  and  the  World.  The  Church  is  that 
body  which  is  chosen  and  separated  by  God 
(1)  to  testify  to  things  unseen,  to  the 
existence  of  Grod^His  love— power — ^judg- 
ment ;  and  (2)  to  teach  men  that  the  world 
which  is  passeth  away.  The  World  is  that 
spirit  which  loves  nothing,  and  looks  for  nothing 
save  that  which  is  now.  It  cares  not  for  Gro{ 
neither  has  Grod  in  all  its  thoughts.  It  re- 
cognises only  things  which  are  visible,  and 
esteems  the  invisible  as  empty  shadow  and 
dreamland.  Under  its  deadly  prince,  it  is 
ever  against  the  Church, 

'*  Weaving  its  snares,  and  plying  arts  to  draw 
From  God's  allegiance  all  tiie  sons  of  men. 
And  so  to  reign  without  a  rival  there — 
The  whole  round  earth  its  theme  for  ever." 

Oomer !  Ver.  2.    Japhet's  eldest  son  seems 
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to  have  gone  to  the  shores  aroond  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  eqiedaUy  the  peninsula.  His  oiiildzea 
were  oUled  Cimmerians,  and  the  name  of  the 
Crimea  is  a  reUa  That  place  was  thought 
then  to  be  next  door  to  the  infernal  r^ons. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  people  could  not  see 
much  of  the  sun  because  of  the  dcods  and 
nusts  of  their  savage  country.  Here  Gomer^s 
children  dwelt  until  the  Scythians  drove  them 
west.  They  took  possession  of  Denmazk,  and 
the  northern  coast  of  Germany  and  Bdgiom, 
until,  in  Uie  time  of  the  Bomans,  thej  were 
known  as  the  Cimbii  They  crossed  over  into 
Britain,  but  were  driven  to  the  north  and  west^ 
«.«.,  Wales  and  Scotland.  Here  came  the 
truth  of  Christ  to  them. 

"  And  then,  o*er  all  the  trouble  of  their  day, 
A  downy  veil  of  tranquil  stillness  stole. 
And  wiUi  Truth's  arm  beneath  their  head 

they  feel 
It  \b  God's  heart  on  which  they  rest  so  safe;" 

Magog  !  Ver.  2.  (1)  The  childroi  of  Magor 
were  the  wild  hordes  of  men  yrho  inhabited 
Northern  Asia ;  beginning  at  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  spreading  north  and  north- 
east  into  the  cold  and  savage  r^ons  of  these 
parts.  Tliey  were  the  Scythians,  a  teirihle  and 
fierce  people.  They  were  said  to  be  the 
inventors  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  they  were 
great  at  the  use  of  them  on  horseback.  Just 
prior  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  the  Scythians  ■ 
or  children  of  Magog — ^were  driven  oat  by 
another  tribe.  Going  southward,  they  spread 
terror  everywhere.  (2)  Ezekiel  took  them  aa 
a  type  of  tiie  foes  of  the  church.  In  hisawfid 
predictions  of  Gog  and  Magog  he  foreteUs  with 
what  an  overthrow  the  Lord  would  destroy 
them.  In  the  latter  days  the  Church  should 
suffer  terribly  from  their  cruel,  fierce  incursions. 
Magog  thus  typifies  the  great  adversaries  c£ 
the  Church  at  the  dawn  and  dusk  of  the 
Millennial  eventide.  Two  woeful  invasions 
is  that  Church  to  know;  but  the  authors  of 
each  of  them  are  to  experience  a  corresponding 
woeful  overthrow,  when  nearer  and  nearer 
still 

«  The  rush  of  flaming  millions,  and  the  tnm^ 
Like  as  of  fiery  chivalry.    But,  haric  1 
A  voice  ;  it  is  the  shout  of  Grod.    Behold  t 
A  light;  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Lord.'* 

— BidbsnMi. 

tfadai !  Ver.  2.  The  father  of  the  Medes-* 
among  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Assyria.  Hicj 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Zagros  raag^ 
which  separated  them  from  the  Asijrians.  A 
hardy  race  of  tribes,  governed  by  sheiklit. 
Hiey  were  united  by  Cyaxares  the  Great  Into 
one  kingdom.  He  then  conquered  Asmia ;  s» 
that  the  children  of  Madai  became  Uie  third 
great  Eastern  empire.  The  northern  part  wa% 
and  still  is,  a  fine  fertile  countiy,  witn  a  teoDOk* 
perate  climate.  It  grows  all  kinds  of  com, 
wine,  silk,  and  delicious  fruits.  Tabrees  is  * 
beautiful  place — a  forest  of  orchards.   Fartbsr 
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•oath  there  k  *  lovely  moimtaiiioiis  oooBtiy, 
where  eTerytbing  growe— cotton,  Indian  corn, 
tobecoo,  wbeet^  wine^  juid  eveiy  variety  of 
fmit.  Theee  iweet  glimpses  of  NAtore'e 
bcMity  and  frnitfolnen  send  xm  (1)  back  to  the 
time  when  all  the  earth  was  fair,  and  (2) 
forwaid  to  the  time  when  the  earth  shall  be 


"And  Nature  haste  her  earliest  wreaths  to 


'WiUh.  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring  ! 
When  vines  a  shadow  to  omr  race  shall  yield. 
Whan  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap 

thefiidd. 
When  leafless   shmbs   the   flowery  palms 


And  odocoos  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed." 

—Pope. 


\l  Ver.  6-14.  The  Cnshites  were 
in  £thiopia»the  children  of  Miaraim  in  Egypt 
—the  descendants  of  Phnt  also  in  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia — and  the  offspring  of  Canaan  in 
Sfiia.  All  these  became  great  nations.  They 
established  themselves  in  great  power.  They 
had  arts  and  accomplishments  superior  to  other 
peoples  at  that  day.  Homes  of  civilisation 
new  n|>  from  a  Hamite  stock  in  many  a  place. 
IWy  were  merchants  and  boilders,  and  people 
of  great  ability  in  forming  and  establishing 
mofktm.  Wherever  they  were  they  left  traces 
of  thwnselves.  Voy  massive  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture, which  once  must  have  belonged  to  a 
angnifioent  nation;  a  peculiar  mixture  of 
hogoagie;  and  a  native  religion  in  part,  at 
Issi^  of  low  creature-wonhip — all  these  are 
kiora  US.  On  our  Thames  Embankment  rises 
a  mnnHmffnt  of  the  race  of  Ham,  in  the  shape 
of  CSIaopatra's  Needle ;  while  towering  amid 
»'•  desolation  in  Egypt  are  the  pyramids 
silent  records — 

drathlnsH  monuments  which  alone  do 


IHuX,  and  how  greats  the  Mizraite  empire 


il  Ver.  8-14.  (1)  Kings- 
Imt  Hfi,  that  men  in  the  mass  are  Uie  tools 
sf  dreonstanoe.  They  are  thistle-down  on 
the  braass — straw  on  the  river.  Their  course 
ii  siiap^  for  them  by  the  currents  and  eddies 
of  the  fltream  of  life.  This  was  not  what  man 
to  be;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
the  Divine  ideal  does  he  cease  to 
ba  the  mere  tool  of  drcnmstance.  In  pro- 
aa  he  recovers  his  humanity — ^both 
and  psydiically — ^in  proportion  does 
above  circumstance,  mcnilding  and 
circumstance  to  suit  his  purpose. 
(I)  TUt  explains  the  rise  of  such  men  from 
the  mass  as  Nimrod,  CtBsar,  and 
in  the  sphere  of  ambition  and 
And  the  same  key  unlocks  many  a 
(in  the  haOs  of  science  and  art — learamg 
This  power  Divine  grace  lays 
and  sanctifies  it,  so  that  the 
a  marked  man  among  his 


fellows  eminent  not  for  conquest  over  others 
so  much  as  over  himself,  and  distinguished  by 
the  loftiest  of  all  ambitions  to  become  conformed 
to  the  image  of  God.  With  such,  ambition 
becomes  a  virtue  :  and  at  last  around  his  brow 
shall  shine 

"  In  heaven  from  glory's  source  the  purest  beam. 
Whose  aspect  here,  with  beauty  most  divine, 
Beflects  the  image  of  the  Oood  Supreme." 

—Mant. 

HimrodrXyths  f  Ver.  9.  (1)  By  the  Greek 
mythologists  Orion  was  supposed  to  be  a 
celebrated  hunter,  superior  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind in  strength  and  stature,  whose  mighty 
deeds  entitlea  him  after  death  to  the  honours 
of  an  apotheosis.  The  Orientals  imagined  him 
to  be  a  huge  giant  who.  Titan-like,  had  warred 
against  God,  and  was  therefore  bound  in  chains 
to  the  firmament  of  heaven.  Some  authors 
have  conjectured  that  this  notion  u  the  origin 
of  the  history  of  Nimrod,  who,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition,  instigated  the  descencuuits 
of  Noah  to  build  the  Tower  of  BabeL  (2)  In 
the  cuneiform  tablets  or  Chaldean  legends, 
deciphered  by  Smith,  there  are  some  curious 
details  about  him.  These  details  are  loaded 
with  miraculous  and  impossible  stories,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  historical 
matter.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
Babylonian  chief,  celebrated  for  his  prowess. 
He  was  also  a  mighty  hunter  and  ruler  of  men, 
who  delivered  the  city  of  Erech,  when  the 
chief  of  a  neighbouring  race  came  down  with 
a  force  of  men  and  ships  against  it.  He  after- 
wards ruled  over  it. 

"  Here  Nimrod,  his  empire  raised  supreme. 
And  empire  out  of  ruined  empire  buut ; 
His  greater  than  the  last»  ana  worse  by  far." 

Sapremaoy !  Ver.  9.  1.  Nimrod  exalts 
himself  to  lord  it  over  brethren  ;  for  of  those 
over  whom  he  ruled  all  had  ^irung — and 
within  a  few  generations—from  one  common 
father.  Little  is  told  us  of  the  second  form  of 
apostasy ;  but  that  little  is  enough,  and  indeed, 
the  steps  by  which  lordship  over  brethren  is 
reached  are  not  many.  Jukes  asserts  that  his 
Tery  name  (Rebel)  points  out  the  character  of 
those  actings,  by  which  the  family  and  patri- 
archial  government  instituted  by  Grod  was 
changed  into  a  kingdom  ruled  by  violence. 
There  appears  to  be  two  steps  here :  (1) 
Nimrod  becomes  a  mighty  one,  then  (2)  he 
becomes  a  mighty  hunter  of  beasts  and  men. 
2.  It  was  so  in  Ivael,  when  that  people  desired 
a  kmg.  Saul  became  a  mighty  one;  then 
followed  the  natural  sequence  in  the  descent  of 
evil,  and  he  became  a  mighty  hunter.  Nimrod 
again  appeared  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Bome  hifSKk  to  be  mighty — like  Nimrod  and 
E(aul  to  grow  up  tall  and  towering  trunks  above 
its  f  eUow-churches.  Then  as  the  trunk  spreads 
forth  its  branches  over  smaller  surrounding 
trees,  Bome  became  a  mighty  hunter.  Spiri- 
tual dominion  became  a  spirit  of  domination 
—hunting  souls— imposing  a  grievous  yoke 
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upon  them.  See  Rev.  ziii  :  where  the  arch- 
advenary  ii  represented  as  building  for  his 
harlot  bride  a  mystical  metropolis — 

'*  The  hamit  of  devils,  Babylon  the  Great, 
Whence  in  her  pride  and  pomp  she  might 

allure 
The  nations,  as  the  peerless  queen  of  heaven, 
Mother  and  mistress  of  all  lands. 

—Bickentdk. 


Bredh  I  Ver.  10.  (1)  Wurka  is  a  vast  mound, 
now  called  "  Assagah,"  or  the  place  of  pebbles. 
It  was  probably  a  city  consecrated  to  the  moon, 
•.€.,  a  kind  of  necropolis.  Great  numbers  of 
tombs  and  coffins  have  been  found  here.  The 
arrow-headed  account  of  the  Flood,  recently 
discovered  and  translated  by  Smitii,  was  a 
copy  of  an  original  inscription  at  this  place. 
Thus  the  existence  of  this  city  thousands  of 
years  ago  is  established  by  the  discovery  of 
tiles  or  slabs  in  its  neighbourhood  at  this  date, 
recording  the  fact  of  the  Flood  in  chap.  ix. 
(2)  As  of  Nineveh,  so  may  we  not  say  of 
Erech,  that  it  remained  quiet  in  its  sepulchre, 
till  an  age  like  the  present,  when  the  reality 
of  its  evidence  to  the  truth  of  revelation  could 
be  properly  attested.  He  who  is  nature's 
Creator  and  Preserver  has  kept  Erech  and 
other  ruins  hermetically  sealed  to  give  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  His  Word  in  an  age  when  that 
evidence  cannot  be  lost,  and  when  that  Word 
in  its  truth  is  called  in  question.  So  great  is 
His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  I 

'*  Some  are  filled  with  fairy  pictures. 
Half  iinagined  and  half  seen  ; 

Kadiant  faces,  fretted  towers, 

Sunset  colours,  starry  flowers, 
Wondrous  arabesques  between.'* 

— Havtrgal, 


Klmzod  KemoriaLi!  Ver.  10.     Nimrod's 
name  still  lives  in  the  mouths  of  the  Arabs. 
A  traveller  says,   ''I  shall  not  soon  forget 
when  I  first  heard  his  name  from  one  of  them. 
We  were  going  down  the  Tigris  on  a  raft. 
Towards  evening — one  pleasant  evening  in 
spring — we  came  near  an  immense  heap  of 
ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.   It  was 
all  green  then,  as  the  Assyrian  ruins  are  after 
the  great  rains.     The  mound  and  meadows 
around  this  ruin  were  all  fresh  and  g|[f en*  ^md 
full  of  flowers  of  every  colour.     The  ruins 
looked  veiy  like  a  natural  hill,  but  for  the 
pieces  of  pottery,  and  brick,  and  alabaster  half 
hid  among  the  grass.    The  river  was  swollen 
from  the  rain,and  rushed  along  rather  furiously. 
A  sort  of  dam — a  large  piece  of  mason  work — 
stretched  across  it.    Over  this,  and  around, 
the  waters  iKhirled  and  eddied,  and  made  a 
tolerably  large  cataract.    We  went  over  safely 
with  a  dash.    My  Arab  boatman  then  went 
through  his  religious  exclamations,  which  the 
danger  had  call^  up ;  after  which  he  told  me 
that  the  dsm  had  be<m  built  by  Nimrod,  and 
that  it  was  the  remains  of  a  causeway  which 
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he  had  to  enaUe  him  to  pass  from  his  city  to 
a  palace  on  the  opposite  bank.*' 

"Ah  I  who  that  walks  where  men  of  ancient 
days 
Have  wrought,  with  godlike  arm,  the  deeds 

of  praise. 
Feels  not  the  spirit  of  the  place  control. 
Or  rouse  and  agitate  his  iMouring  soul  ?  " 

—WordtwortJL 

World-Pow«nI  Ver.  10.  (1)  As  the  Aposfle 
stands  on  the  sands  of  Patmos — ^the  wmves  of 
the  .^gean  sea  rolling  at  his  feet— he  sees 
emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  a 
hideous  monster— somewhat  akin  to,  yet  differ- 
ing from  the  great  red  dragon.  This  new 
fiendish  incarnation,  Macduff  notes,  has  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  home  ten 
crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  Use- 
phemy.  These  heads  and  horns  are  the  well 
known  symbols  of  world  power — indicating  a 
mighty  hunter,  a  Nimrod.  (2)  Presen^^ 
another  beast  rises  from  the  earth — a  giant 
deceiver,  and  exacting  homage  from  them 
which  dwell  on  the  earth.  The  previous  mon- 
ster of  the  sea  was  the  representative  of  bmte 
force;  this  monster  of  the  land  is  thai  of 
moral  despotism.  Its  weapons  are  moral  and 
spiritual.  Its  subject  and  crouching  vietums 
are  the  depraved  intellect — ^the  enslaved  con- 
science— the  fettered  will  of  nations  and  men* 
Mat^ial  and  moral,  physical  and  psychibhal 
antitypes  of  Nimrod. 

'*  Couching  its  fell  designs  in  lamblike  gniM^ 
It  sent  through  earth  its  legionary  spirits. 
And  led  the  shepherds  of  the  silly  sheep 
Blindfold,  and  blinding  others,  to  adore 
The  beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed.** 

AMhnr !    Ver.  11,  12,  etc.   Heeren  in  his 
'*  Handbook  *'  of  the  History  of  States  remaps 
that  history  proper^ie..  the  histoiy  of  States 
first  dawns  upon  us  in  the  Genesis  x.     In  ver. 
11,  etc,  we  are  told  that  Asshur,  having  pre- 
viously dwelt  in  Babylon,  went  out  before  the 
Cushites,    and  founded    the  great  Assyrian 
cities.    This  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  Assyrians^ 
having  been  originally  inhabitants  of  the  low 
country,  emigrated  northwards,  leaving  their 
previous  seats  to  a  people  of  a  different  origin. 
And  thus  we  are  drawn  to  conclude  (1)  that 
Babylon  was  built  before  Nineveh ;  (2)  that 
Babylon  did  not,  as  Diodorus  asserts,  owe  its 
origin  to  the  conquest  of  the  countiy  by  an 
Assyrian   princess ;  but  that  (3)  the    early 
Babylonians  were  an  entirely  distinct  race  from 
the  Assyrians ;  and  that  (4)   a  Bal^lonian 
kingdom  flourished  before  there  was  any  in* 
dependent  Assyria.    It  is  interesting  to  notice, 
as  Loftus  points   out,   that  the   spread  of 
Asshur's   race — after   leaving   Baliylonia    ii 
northwards  stage  by   stace,  Asshur,  Galahy 
Nineveh.    The  Book  of  Nahum  is  assuredly 
prophetic    of    the    destruction    of    Nineveh. 
According  to  him,  Nineveh  was  not  only  to  be 
destroyed  by  an  overflowing  flood,  but  the  fire 
also  was  to  devour  it     Heathen  histoiy* 
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iffiionnt  of  holy  prophecy — declares  such  wm 
&  case.  Laiely,  the  buried  arts  of  the 
AnyriAa  have  hifsn.  recovered  from  beneath 
the  dost ;  as  may  be  learned  from  Lajrard's 
Niner^  It  disdoses  that  God  is  the  Lord  of 
Hoste,  and  that  all  the  vain  glories  of  the 
proudest  mortals  perish  at  His  word. 

**  Cities  have  been,  and  vanished,  fanes  have 

sunk. 
Heaped  into  shapeless  nun,  sands  o'erspread 
fidlds  that  were  Eden."— Percivo/. 

-DMbb  Xethoda!  Ver.  21.  (1)  In  Cana, 
the  governor  of  the  feast  addressing  the  bride- 
groom admits  that  it  is  man*s  ordinary  course 
to  bring  forth  the  best  wine,  and  afterwards 
thai  which  is  of  inferior  quality.  That  admis- 
siozi  is  tnw,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  records  of 
imivenal  history  down  to  our  own  days.  Man 
invariably  puts  the  best  fruit  uppermost — 
brings  the  best  robe  forth  at  the  beginning. 
(S)  God  acta  otherwise.  It  is  His  ordinary 
way  to  keep  the  best  to  the  last.  Hence  in 
Genesis,  chaps,  iv.  and  v.,  we  have  first  Cain's 
Hne,  then  that  of  Seth.  Again  in  Genesis, 
diapb  zxv,  we  have  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
and  thfCn  those  of  Isaac.  Yet  again  in  Genesis, 
chaps,  zxxvi.  and  xxxvii.,  we  have  the  detail 
iint  of  £saa*s  family,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Jacob's.  And  so  here,  the  Holy  Spirit  gives 
OS  lint  the  families  of  Japhet  and  of  Ham, 
then  that  of  Shem.  This  is  explained  in 
Dent  xxzii.  and  viiL,  "  The  Lord's  portion  is 
His  people." 

"  HQly»  Father,  we  poor  lambkins 
Oat  of  bitter  woe  do  bleat ; 
Stiong  men  drive  us  o'er  the  mountains, 
Shitfpest  stones  do  pierce  our  feet." 


Study  of  Humanity!  Ver.  32.  (1)  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  more  extensive  our  ac- 
quaintance becomes  with  other  countries,  the 
more  numerous  do  we  find  the  features  which 
they  possess  in  common  with  our  own.  We 
find  the  representative  forms  of  life  and  dead 
matter  which  they  possess  to  be  in  common 
with  each  other.  In  foreign  countries  what 
strikes  the  traveller  most  at  first  sight  is — not 
the  strange,  but — ^the  familiar  look  of  the 
general  landscape.  And  when  the  naturalist 
begins  to  investigate  he  finds  that  the  longer 
and  deeper  his  researches,  the  more  and  more 
numerous  and  striking  are  the  resemblances  of 
those  forms  of  life  to  those  in  his  own  country. 

(2)  This  similarity  is  not  confined  to  the  diffe- 
rent regions  of  our  earth  alone.  Science  is 
showing  to  us,  more  and  more  every  day,  that 
the  substances  of  the  stars  are  identical  with, 
those  of  our  globe.  Pritchard,  in  reference  to- 
spectrum  analysis,  sajrs  that  it  has  not  yet  dis> 
covered  in  the  remotest  stellar  ray  a  single 
new  or  unknown  element.  The  meteors  which 
fall  are  of  the  same  constituents  as  our  earth. 
Tis  distance  only    that  makes  them  stars. 

(3)  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  study  of 
man.  The  more  the  different  human  races  are 
studied  the  more  numerous  and  striking  are 
the  similarities  of  each  and  all,  one  to  the 
other.  So  far  from  careful  investigation  and 
prolonged  study  contributing  to  widen  the 
narrow  spaces  between  the  different  races, 
they  only  reveal  more  connecting  links  than 
were  supposed  to  exist  between  the  offspring 
of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  show  us 

"  How  God  wrought  with  the  whole— wrought 

most  with  what 
To  man  seemed  weakest  meana^  and  brought 

result 
Of  good  from  good  and  evil  both.'* — PoUoJc, 


CHAPTER  XI. 


CsmcAL  Notes. — ^The  whole  earth.]  The  then  known  world  with  all  its  human  inhabitants. 
Om  laagnmga  and  of  one  speech.]  Heb.  Of  one  lip^  and  one  (kind  of)  toordt.  Murphy  renders, 
"  Of  one  lip  and  one  stock  of  words,"  and  remarks,  "  In  the  table  of  nations  the  term  '  tongue ' 
WM  used  to  signify  what  is  here  expressed  by  two  terms.  This  is  not  undesigned.  The  two 
tenna  are  not  synonymous  or  parallel,  as  they  form  the  parts  of  one  compound  predicate. 
'  One  stock  of  words,'  then,  we  conceive,  naturally  indicates  the  matter,  the  substance,  or  the 
matefial  of  language.  This  was  one  and  the  same  to  the  whole  race.  The  term  '  lip/  which 
Is  pnperly  one  of  the  organs  of  articulation,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  used  to  denote  the  form, 
fliai  m,  the  manner  of  speaking,  the  mode  of  using  and  connecting  the  matter  of  speech,  the 
of  laws  by  which  the  inflections  and  derivations  of  a  language  are  conducted.  .  .  .  By 
'  ktion  of  terms  expressing  the  two  elements  which  go  to  constitute  every  organic 
Many  have  held  that  this  original  language  was  Hebrew,  but  recent  repcarches  in 
cooMraitive  philology  have  shown  that  aJl  the  languages  of  the  world  can  be  traced  to  one 
tmi^^mmi  tonguo,  which  though  not  identical  with  the  Hebrew  has  a  close  affinity  with  it. 
t  Hl'llMiy  Journeyed.]  Heb,  In  their  breaking  up.  The  word  is  used  of  the  breaking  up  of  au 
^ment  of  wandering  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  place  to  place.  "  They  ^ 
to  **  the  whole  earth  **  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse — the  whole  race  of  man. 
ttt  aast]    **  Eastward  "  is  proved  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  by  Gen.  xiii.  11,  where 
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Lot  is  Mdd  to  journey  from  Bethel  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  idiSch  is  to  the  east  Ae 
hnman  race,  consisting  it  might  be  of  five  hundred  families,  journeys  eastwaids  with  a  few 
points  of  deflection  to  the  south,  along  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  comes  to  a  plain  of  sur- 
passing fertility  in  the  land  of  Shinar  ^ifurpAy/  ApUiniAthalaadofflhiiuur.]  Frobablythe 
same  as  Babylonia.  Herodotus  describes  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Babylon  as  a  great  pIsAi. 
8.  And  they  said  one  to  another.]  Hd>.  A  man  nid  to  hit  neighbour,  Goto.]  "  A  mere  hortaloty 
interjection,  equivalent  to  our  idiom,  *  come,  let  us '  do  so  and  so  "  (Bvu^),  The  phrase  sagsesli 
a  resolute  will  and  temper— a  stem  pivpose  to  oppose  the  will  of  God.  Letms  maka  noak.] 
"  The  noun  and  verb  here  are  kindred  to  each  other  in  form.  The  noun  is  plural,  mfianing 
hrUJce,  and  the  verb  means  to  make  bricks  ;  both  of  these  forms  are  from  the  word  w<*M>iT>g  i^ 
he  vahiie,  referring  to  the  whitish  day  of  wUch  the  bricks  were  made "  (JaeabHe},  ThepLin 
abounded  in  clayey  soil,  but  was  deficient  in  stones.  Bum  them  thoroughly .]  The  common 
custom  was  to  dry  the  bricks  in  the  sun,  but  these  are  to  be  burnt  so  as  to  make  them  more  durablsu 
Many  of  these  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  ''  When  any  considerable  degree  of 
thidmess  was  required,  the  practice  in  the  Babylonian  structures  seems  to  have  been, 
to  form  the  mass  with  sun-dried  bricks,  and  then  invest  it  with  a  case  of  burnt  bridn" 
(Bueh),  Slime.  Heh,  Bitumen,  The  LXX  has  atrpaXrog.  This  was  a  kind  of  minoal 
cement  of  a  pitchy  nature.  "  Layard  observes  this^t  the  cement  in  the  ruins  is  so 
tenadous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detach  an  entire  brick  from  the  mass  "  (Alford), — 
4.  Whose  top  may  reach  unto  neaven]  ffeb.  And  hie  head  in  the  heavene.  Sudi  an  expression 
is  hyperbolical  in  other  portions  of  Scripture,  but  here  it  seems  that  they  indulged  the  hope  that 
the  heavens  might  be  thus  reached.  The  heathen  fable  of  giants  attempting  to  scale  the 
heavens  is  probably  a  dim  tradition  founded  on  this  fact. — Let  us  make  us  a  nanfto]  Henoa 
their  purpose  was  not  to  provide  against  another  dduge,  but  to  transmit  their  fame  by  audi  a 
bold  and  gigantic  undertaking  to  future  generations.  —6  And  the  Lord  eame  down]  Speaking 
after  the  manner  of  men  to  denote  the  Divine  interference.  The  Heb.  has  Jehovah  Doth  in 
this  and  the  next  verse. — 6.  Behold  the  people  is  one]  "  One  race  with  one  puipose  ** 
(Murphy).  They  were  a  unity  as  a  State,  embodying  one  great  idea. — They  begin  ta  dt^ 
J7e&.  TTiie  is  their  beginning  to  do.  Such  was  their  undertaking. — 7.  Confound  tiieir  language} 
'*  The  term  here  rendered  confound  means  to  pour  together^  in  a  way  to  produce  confosioii  of 
sounds  or  dialects  **  CJcicobue )-—ThAt  they  may  not  understand  one  another*8  speeeh]  JM, 
One  another*8  lip,  "  This  is  the  immediate  result  of  diversifying  the  formative  law  of  human 
speech,  even  though  the  material  elements  were  to  remain  much  uie  same  as  before."  (Murpkjf) 
_9.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel]  "  This  name  is  connected  with  the  Hebrew  tca 
meaning  to  confound,  and  would  mean  properly  confusion.  But  the  native  etymology  is  Bab 
n — the  gate  of  II  or  El — "the  gate  of  Gk>d."  This  may  have  been  a  name  given  to  it  bj 
Nimrod  {Smith)^  signifying  his  proud  and  atheistic  designs,  but  afterwards  applied  (the  same 
name)  to  express  the  confounding  result  more  emphatically "  (JeteobueJ.^-lO.  Tbm^  art  tlu 
generations  of  8hem]  The  genealogies  are  here  only  dven  in  part,  the  writer's  object  being  to 
trace  the  pedigree  of  Abram  from  Shem. — 28.  Ur  of  the  Chaldees]  '*  Ur  in  Heb.  means  l^hi^ 
and  was  probably  so  called  from  the  Persian  idolatry  of  Jire  worship,  prevalent  among  ^fa 
people.  Abram  was  called  by  God  out  of  this  region  of  idolaters,  to  be  a  follower  of  the  tma 
God"  f'/ocoftu^J.^SS.  The  father  of  Isoah]  This  name  is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  Jewish 
traditions  consider  it  as  identical  with  Sand,  one  name  having  been  borne  before  ahe  left 
Chaldea,  the  other  afterwards.  Alford  thinks  that  this  view  is  inconsistent  with  what  is 
stated  in  chap.  xvii.  17,  and  remarks  that "  Marriage  with  near  relatives  was  the  practice  of 
Terah's  family"  (Chap,  xxiv  8,  4;  xxviii.  1,  2).— 80- But  Sarai  was  barren]  Inserted  as 
bearing  upon  the  following  history. — 81.  And  Terah  took  Abraham  his  son]  "  Terah  was  an 
idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2),  ro  that  this,  his  journey,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  an 
obedience  on  hie  part  to  that  Divine  intimation  which  we  learn  from  the  subsequent  Jehovist 
account,  was  made  to  his  son"  (Alford). — They  oame  unto  Haran]  The  Greek  has  Chamn 
(Acts  vii.  2).  Terah  intended  to  go  to  Canaan,  but  stopped  here,  probably  on  account  of 
increasing  age  and  infirmity. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  TEE  PARAGRAPH.—Venee  1—9. 

The  Builders  of  Babel. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  evil  of  our  nature  tends  continually  to 
increase,  and  assume  a  sad  variety  of  forms.  As  men  abide  under  the  power  of 
evil  they  wax  worse  and  worse.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  downward  tendency 
in  the  builders  of  Babel.  Since  the  flood  the  course  of  sin  may  be  thus  traced : — 
(1)  In  the  form  of  sensual  indulaence.  The  type  was  drunkenness,  of  which 
Noah  has  given  a  sad  example.  (2)  Disregard  of  parental  authority.  Ham  is 
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a  typical  example  of  the  loss  of  reverence  towards  those  who  are  entitled  to 
daim  it  by  the  ordinance  of  Providenca  (3)  In  the  form  of  ambition.  We 
have  the  type  in  the  builders  of  BabeL  Their  work  was  an  embodiment  of  the 
most  dicing  form  of  human  iniquity,  while  their  frustrated  purpose  vindicated 
the  sapremacy  of  the  Divine  rule.  The  builders  of  Babel  raised  a  monument  of 
haman  sin  and  folly.  Let  us  consider  the  forms  of  evil  which  are  illustrated  by 
their  work. 

L  JFha  loTS  of  glory*    By  the  building  of  a  ciir  and  tower  they  intended  to 
make  for  themselves  a  "  name."    They  would  indulge  the  passion  for  fame  at 
all  coets,  and,  therefore,  engaged  in  these  gi^tic  labours  to  secure  that  end. 
Snch  was  clearly  their  motive.     It  is  not  likely  that  they  built  a  city  and  a  high 
tower  to  provide  against  the  calamity  of  another  flood,  for  we  can  scarcely 
suppose    that    they    were    so    foolish    as    to    think    that    any   adequate 
provision    oonld    be   made ;     and    even    had    they    thought    so,    we    can 
nardly   imagine    that    they   would   have    built  it  upon  a  plain.      Nor   is 
it  probaUewat  they  intended  to  set  up  an  idol's  temple.    They  undertook  this 
stopendoos  work  for  the  glory  of  their  own  name,  and  not  for  that  of  an  idoL 
Babel  contained  the  germ  of  the  worship  of  humanity  rather  than  the  ordinary 
forms  of  idolatry.    These  men  wanted  to  raise  a  monument  to  their  own  glory. 
This  has  ever  been  the  cry  of  ambitious  men — to  make  a  name.    There  is  a 
healthy  form  of  ambition  when  a  man  allows  a  noble  purpose  to  be  dominated 
by  conscience.     To  the  firmness  and  determination  wnich  comes  from  an 
ambition  so  regulated  we  owe  some  of  the  greatest  reforms  in  social  manners, 
politics,  and  religion.    But  with  ordinary  human  nature,  ambition  takes  the 
wont  forma     Men  make  their  own  greatness  and  fame  the  principal  concern  of 
fife,  till  the  pursuit  of  these  becomes  an  absorbing  passion  by  which  they  are  so 
Uinded  that  they  defy  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all,  and  presume  to  His  place. 
What  an  example  have  we  of  human  ambition  in  that  thirst  for  universal 
dominion  which  has  infected  all  nations  from  the  earliest  times,  and  still  rages 
tbougfaoat  the  world !    To  this  may  be  traced  many  of  the  evils  that  affict 
society — chiefly  war,  with  all  the  awful  calamities  which  it  brings.     This  sin  of 
ambition  issues  in  most  powerful  evils,  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  temptation 
of  strong  characters.      1.  The  boldest  schemes  of  ambition  are  generally  the 
work  rf  a  few.    One  man,  such  as  Nimrod,  conceives  an  ambitious  scheme  and 
glithen  a  few  like-minded  with  himself  around  him.     These  influence  the  many, 
who  possess  no  ability  to  take  the  lead,  and  who  are,  therefore,  ready  to  obey 
the  command  of  superiors.    The  people  do  not  originate  the  great  ideas  and 
schemes  which  rule  the  world.    They  adopt  those  of  others.     History  illustrates 
the  good  and  evil  forms  which  this  fact  assumes.     The  builders  of  Babel  saw 
their  own  glory  reflected  in  the  many  who  assisted  in  carrying  out  their  schemes. 
2.  Bud  ambition  involves  the  slavery  of  the  many.    The  multitude  rush  eagerly 
to  cany  out  the  designs  of  a  few  bold  and  clever  minds,  but  end  in  becoming 
their  slaves.     The  ambition  of  the  CTeat  often  results  in  the  death  of  liberty. 

£L  False  ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  race.  God's  purpose  was  that  men  should 
spread  over  the  world,  and  become  influential  and  great  by  conquering  difficulties, 
and  sabduing  all  things  to  their  use.  This  would  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
dividing  the  human  family,  and  in  the  end  causing  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  unity. 
Hence  the  builders  of  Babel  thought  that  they  would  prevent  such  a  result. 
They  would  devise  means  by  which  the  people  should  be  one — a  compact 
Iffottieihood.  But  the  Divine  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  was  far 
different,  (rod's  plan  was  to  secure  unity  by  diversity,  as  He  does  throughout 
all  His  works  in  the  natural  world.  He  intended  that  the  true  unity  of  humanity 
shoold  be  spiritual — an  invisible  tie  by  which  men  are  bound  to  Himself  and  to  one 
another  by  the  bonds  of  faith,  obedience,  and  love.  These  ambitious  men  had  false 
ideaa  as  to  what  constituted  the  true  unity  of  the  race.  1.  They  thought  that  it  was 
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external.  Hence  they  built  a  "  city  "  and  a  "  tower."  They  provided  that  they 
should  dwell  together,  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest.  They  sought,  by 
means  wholly  external  and  artificial,  to  make  themselves  one  people — a  compact 
body,  with  a  strong  defence  against  all  disasters.  Men  have  ever  sought  to  make 
themselves  great  by  the  city  and  the  tower.  2.  They  held  that  the  individual 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  outward  grandeur  of  the  State,  This  is  the  genius  of 
all  Babel- building,  to  make  the  city  supreme,  and  to  sink  the  individual  All 
must  be  sacrificed  to  one  idea:  the  nation — State— Constitution.  It  19 not 
within  the  province  of  worldly  ambition  to  recognise  the  sublime  importance  of 
the  individual  soul.  Hence  the  conflict  between  the  policies  of  statecraft  and 
the  interests  of  true  religion.  This  exaltation  of  the  State  above  the  individual 
has  (1)  A  political  form.  The  great  nations  of  antiquity  strove  for  univenttl 
dominion,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it  trampled  upon  the  dearest  interests  of 
men.  Ancient  Rome  sought  to  make  mankind  one  by  the  power  of  the  swotd. 
Whatever  evils  might  be  inflicted  upon  humanity,  the  city  and  the  emperor 
must  be  great.  The  rage  for  conquest  and  dominion  must  end  in  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  few  and  the  degradation  of  the  many.  (2)  An  ecclesiastical /arm. 
In  the  history  of  Christianity  we  can  trace  the  attempt  to  magnify  the  Church 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual.  The  Church  must  be  maintained  in  outward 
grandeur  and  influence,  though  to  secure  that  end  souls  must  be  held  in  the 
bondage  of  error  and  superstition.  The  Boman  pontiffs  presumed  to  govern 
the  Church  from  an  earthly  centre,  and  to  subject  all  Christendom  to  their 
dominion.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  which 
asserts  that  the  Church  is  to  be  governed  invisibly  by  the  Holy  Spirit  That 
Spirit  guides  believers  as  a  community,  bearing  the  witness  of  Ood  to  the 
children  of  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time  enters  into  each  man  by  himself^ 
making  the  individual  soul  his  temple.  Ecclesiastical-Babel  builders  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Divine  order  by  their  glorification  of  what  is  external,  and  does 
not  belong  to  the  real  essence  of  Christian  life. 

III.  Presuming  to  nlace  themselves  above  Providence.  In  their  wild 
ambition,  they  designed  a  tower  whose  top  should  "  reach  to  heaven."  This 
was  an  attempt  to  cast  ofif  the  control  of  Providence  and  to  become  a  Providence 
to  themselves.  It  was,  in  effect,  presuming  to  the  place  of  the  Most  Hidu 
Such  is  the  pride  of  men.  They  cast  off  the  rule  of  God,  seek  to  pierce  ue 
very  heavens,  and  to  acknowledge  nothing  above  themselves.  When  Qod  ia 
shut  out  from  the  direction  of  human  affairs,  then  there  is  no  limit  placed  to 
man's  blasphemous  presumption  except  the  arrest  of  it  by  Divine  judgment. 
1.  God  interferes  in  all  matters  which  threaten  Bis  government.  It  is  true  that 
Grod  continually  governs  mankind ;  yet  there  are  certain  junctures  of  human 
history  in  which  His  interference  is  specially  manifest  God  reigns  in  nature, 
which,  in  its  ordinary  course,  reveals  His  power  as  much  as  any  miracles  ;  still, 
a  miracle  affords  a  distinct  evidence  of  the  working  of  a  will.  So  in  this 
instance,  when  the  pride  of  man  presumed  so  far,  God  manifestly  and  distinctiy 
interfered.  In  language  accommodated  to  our  human  modes  of  thought  and 
expression,  the  Lord  said,  "  Let  us  go  down,  and  then  confound  their  language,, 
that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech"  (verse  7).  God  is  jealous  of 
His  honour,  and  to  presume  to  that  is  to  temnt  justice.  2.  God  often  interferes 
effectually  by  unexpected  means.  He  confounded  the  language  of  these  builders  of 
Babel.  They  might  have  had,  even  in  their  presumption,  a  vague  suspicion  that 
God  would  be  able  to  overthrow  their  work.  But  they  could  hardly  have 
imagined  that  an  arrest  would  have  been  put  upon  their  labours  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner  as  the  confusion  of  their  speech.  God  has  many 
ways  by  which  He  can  bring  men  to  a  sense  of  His  Divine  sovereignty.  He 
can  reach  men  in  the  very  depths  of  their  nature  by  sudden  and  unexpected 
means.  These  foolish  builders  imagined  that  they  were  safe  in  the  unity  of 
their  speech,  yet  it  was  here  that  they  were  vanquished. 
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IT.  A  premature  attempt  to  realise  that  better  time  coming  for  humanity. 
Bj  means  of  their  gigantic  work  the  builders  of  Babel  sought  to  promote  unity, 
peace,  and  harmony  among  their  fellow-men.  These  were  objects  in  themselves 
goody  but  they  attempted  to  secure  them  by  improper  means.  They  tried  to 
realise  the  gifts  of  a  later  and  better  age.  Men  shall  be  one,  and  live  in  peace  ; 
but  for  this  blessed  condition  of  humanity  we  must  be  content  to  wait.  The 
Bible  teaches  that  there  is  a  bright  future  for  the  race.  When  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  fully  established  amongst  men,  unity  and  peace  will  prevaU.  That 
Uessed  idea  was  for  a  moment  realised  when  the  Spint  was  given  on  the  day  of 
Penteooet  (Acts  iv.  32).  Socialism  has  endeavour^  to  bring  about  this  state  of 
things,  but  the  time  is  unripe.  Such  systems  for  the  improvement  of  mauldnd 
only  lay  hold  upon  fragments  of  the  truth.  There  is  a  unity  possible  for 
homaiiity,  but  it  ia  inward,  not  outward;  something  out  of  sight — purely 
q^nrituaL  Christianity  can  alone  secure  this  blessing  for  mankind.  As  the 
hand  and  the  foot  have  no  direct  connection,  but  each  is  connected  with  one 
oratre  of  life,  so  when  men  have  deep  and  intimate  relations  with  Christ  they 
have  the  most  real  union  among  themselves.  The  gifts  of  Christianity  are  one 
fiuth  and  love,  making  mankind  one.  The  Christian  idea  of  history  is,  that  God 
intends,  by  means  of  Christ,  to  build  the  human  race  into  a  true  unity,  and 
e^eij  attempt  to  gain  that  glorious  end,  apart  from  that  idea,  is  vain.  The 
settui^  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  the  grand  consummation  for  which 
an  spiritual  men  yearn,  but  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  spiritual  laws. 
The  work  of  all  Babel-builders  is  doomed  to  perish. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


Vene  1.  The  possession  of  a  common 
language  is  a  great  promoter  of  unity 
of  Uioi^t  and  purpose. 

What  mankind  was  in  regard  to 
unity  of  language  is  what  God  designs 
them  to  be  in  Gospel  times,  but  in  a 
deeoer  and  more  real  sense.  It  is  the 
WOK  of  Christ  to  make  men  one  in 
fiuth,  lu>pe,  and  love.  Such  a  unity 
of  conTiction,  feeling,  and  aspiration 
woold  teach  men  to  speak  the  same 
tiling  (1  Cor.  i.  \0\ 

It  18  worthy  oi  remark  that  the 
modeni  researches  into  language  have 
reoognised  the  original  affinity  of  most 
known  languages  to  one  common 
original  speech.  The  sundering  and 
parting  oi  the  nations  is  God's  own 
wodk.  As  labour  was  the  penalty  for 
the  sin  of  Paradise,  so  is  separation  the 
mniahment  for  this  sin  ot  pride.  In 
both  cases,  however,  was  the  punish- 
ment at  the  same  time  a  blessing. — 
(Calwer.) 

Sin  perverts  the  sweet  blessing  of 
one  qieech  to  conspiracy  against  6od. 


Verse  2.  Men  easily  discover  a  place 
whereon  to  erect  the  monuments  of 
their  ambition.  They  are  permitted  to 
defy  heaven,  though  that  bberty  be  an 
awfiil  gift. 

WicKedness  dwells  where  it  finds  a 
fitting  place  for  its  purpose. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  a  number 
of  reasons  to  show  that  the  land  of 
Shinar  was  the  centre  from  whence  a 
thorough  and  entire  distribution  of  the 
human  race  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  could  be  most  readily  and  con- 
veniently made  ;  and  as  the  Vallev  of 
the  Euphrates  was  the  route  whicn,  of 
all  others,  was  the  best  suited  to  con- 
duct the  founders  of  post-diluvian 
society  to  the  place  so  peculiarly  fitted 
for  their  subsequent  dispersion,  we  are 
warranted  in  supposing  that  the  strand- 
ing of  the  ark  occurred  at  some  spot  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  valley,  firom  whence 
the  descent  was  easy,  and  firee  from 
the  immense  difficulties  that  must 
have  impeded  the  passage  down  the 
declivities  of  the  lofty  Agridagh. — 
(Bush.) 
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The  preference  for  the  hill-country 
does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  young  humanity.  Under  the  most 
obvious  points  of  view,  convenience, 
fertility,  and  easier  capability  of  culti- 
vation seem  to  have  given  to  these 
children  of  nature  a  preference  for  the 
plain.  Zahn  gives  extracts  from  Hippo- 
crates and  Herodotus  in  proof  of  the 
singular  productiveness  of  this  land  of 
the  palm,  where  the  grain  yieldsfrom  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  fold.  Thence 
came  luxury,  which  was  followed  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  paradisiacal  gar- 
dens (gardens  of  Semiramis)  and  a  life 
of  sensuality,  together  with  a  sensual 
religious  worship. — (Lange.) 

Sinners  make  the  gifts  of  nature  to 
minister  to  impiety  and  pride. 

Men  rebel  against  God,  even  where 
His  plentiful  goodness  is  most  manifest. 

Verse  3.  Sinners  encourage  each 
other  in  their  rebellion  against  Ood. 

The  arts  of  life  and  the  free  produc- 
tions of  nature  may  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  iniquity. 

Moses  would  intimate  that  they 
were  not  prompted  to  the  work  by  the 
facilities  that  offered  themselves,  but 
that  they  were  disposed  to  contend 
with  great  and  arduous  obstacles— a 
circumstance  that  went  to  enhance  the 
^eatness  of  the  crime,  for  how  could 
it  be  that  they  should  thus  wear  and 
exhaust  themselves  in  this  laborious 
exercise  unless  because  they  had  set 
themselves  in  a  frenzied  opposition  to 
God  ?  Difficulty  often  deters  us  from 
necessary  works,  but  they,  without 
stones  or  mortar,  do  not  scruple  to  at- 
tempt an  edifice  that  should  transcend 
the  clouds  !  Their  example  teaches  us 
to  what  lengths  ambition  will  urge 
men  who  give  way  to  their  unhallowed 
lustings. — (CaMn,) 

Verse  4.  Their  only  object  was  to 
found  a  universal  monarchy ,  by  which 
all  the  families  of  the  earth,  in  all 
future  ages,  might  be  held  in  subjection. 
A  very  little  reflection  will  convince 
us  that  such  a  scheme  must  of  necessity 
be  founded  in  ambition ;  that  it  re- 
quired uniony  and  of  course  a  c%,  to 
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carr^  it  into  execution  ;  that  a  tower 
or  citadel  was  also  necessary  to  lepd 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  dispute 
their  claims ;  and  that  if  these  mea- 
sures were  once  carried  into  effect, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  prevent  the  accompUskmmd 
of  their  design, — (Fuller.) 

It  can  scarcely  oe  doubted  that  the 
ancient  heathen  fable  of  the  attempt 
of  the  giants  to  climb  the  heayens  owes 
its  origin  to  some  distorted  traditioiu; 
relative  to  this  fact.  The  memory  rf 
the  design  of  the  builders  of  Babel 
being  handed  down  in  its  native  bdd- 
ness  of  expression  to  nations  xm^* 
acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  histoiy 
and  with  Eastern  language,  who  were 
also  fond  of  the  marvellous  and  skalM 
in  fable,  would  very  naturally  give  rise 
to  the  story  of  the  Titan's  war  witii 
heaven  and  the  discomfiture  which 
followed. — (Bush,) 

For  the  distinction  and  pre-eminence 
of  a  "  name  "  men  will  toil  against  aJl 
difficulties.  They  scruple  not  to  pre- 
sume to  the  habitation  of  God  if  tney 
may  thus  exalt  themselves. 

The  wildest  scheme9  of  ambition  are 
consistent  with  a  calm  deliberation  6i 

Suipose.  These  men  could  carefully 
esign  and  plan  a  city  and  a  tower. 
Tneir  declared  object  was  to  make 
to  themselves  a  name.  This  was  the 
proud  aim  of  heathenism — ^to  attain  to 
glory  without  God,  by  human  wisdom 
and  might.  The  nations  henceforth 
walk  in  their  own  ways  (Acts  xiv.  16), 
until,  from  their  vain  and  scattoed 
attempts,  thev  are  re-united  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  Pentecost — a  speci- 
men only  of  what  remains  to  be  realised. 
— (Jacobus.) 

To  make  themselves  a  name,  men 
are  ready  to  dishonour  the  name  of  GkxL 
The  fiabel-builders  opposed  the  de- 
sign of  God  in  scattering  them  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  God  has 
many  ways  of  accomplishing  His  wilL 

No  name  which  men  can  make, 
without  the  help  and  approval  of  God, 
can  be  lasting. 

Verse  5.  The  language  which  de- 
scribes the  ways  of  God  to  man  must 
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be  accommodated  to  our  infinnity  and 
imperfisct  knowledge.  We  are  taught 
thus  to  study  simplicity  in  describmg 
tlie  Divine  operations. 

However  long  Grod  may  delay,  yet 
He  wiU  sorely  mterfere  with  the  de- 
signs of  evil  men. 

All  human  history  shows  a  Provi- 
dence, but  there  are  marked  epochs 
wheal  God  distinctly  appears.  There 
are  events  which  summon  the  attention 
of  men  to  the  Power  above  them. 

Sinners  sometimes  imagine  that  Qoi 
is  far  liom  the  world,  but  there  are 
times  when  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  tiiem  that  He  is  near. 

The  children  of  men,  whether  for 
weal  or  woe,  must  in  the  end  be 
brought  face  to  fEtce  with  God. 

There  is  something  here  charac- 
teristic of  the  times  after  the  deluge. 
The  presence  of  the  Lord  seems  not  to 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  earth  ' 
before  tiiat  event.  He  walked  in  the 
garden  when  Adam  and  Eve  were 
thera  He  placed  the  ministers  and 
svmbols  of  His  presence  before  it  when 
they  were  expelled.  He  expostulated 
with  Cain  before  and  after  his  awfril 
crima  He  saw  the  wickedness  of  man, 
and  the  land  was  corrupt  be/ore  Him. 
....  In  all  this  He  seems  to  have 
been  present  with  man  on  earth.  He 
lingered  in  the  garden  as  long  as  His 
forbearance  could  be  expect^  to  in- 
fluence man  for  good.  He  at  length 
appointed  the  limit  of  one  hundred 
and  twenlnr  years.  And  after  watching 
over  Noah  during  the  deluge.  He 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  His  visible 
and  gracious  presence  from  the  earth. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  phrase, 
''The^  Lord  came  down."  He  still 
deals  in  mercy  with  a  remnant  of  the 
human  race,  and  has  visited  the  earth 
and  manifested  His  presence  in  a  won- 
drous way.  But  He  has  not  yet  taken 
up  His  abode  among  men,  as  He  did 
in  the  garden,  and  as  He  intimates 
tiiat  Ete  will  sometime  do  on  the 
renovated  earth.— Y^wyAyJ 

It  was  not  merely  the  "  city  "  and 
the  ''tower"  which  God  came  down 
to  see,  but  rather  the  apostacy,  rebel- 
lion,  and  pride  of  which  they  were  the 


outward  manifestations.  God  proceeds 
from  the  work  to  the  doers  of  it.  The 
Divine  judgment  comes  home  to  the 
individual 

1.  The  wickedness  of  these  con- 
federates :  they  were  all  sons  of  Adam, 
apostate,  perishing,  in  his  image. 
2.  The  weakness  of  them.  They  were 
but  sons  of  the  dust  who  thus  set 
themselves  to  build  against  God. 
Jehovah  descends  to  take  notice  of 
these,  who  are  but  as  the  dust  of  the 
bahmce  before  Him. — (Hughes.) 

Verse  6.  In  like  simplicity  is  de- 
picted the  self-willed,  God-defying 
spirit  of  combination  and  ambition 
which  had  now  budded  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  man.  ITie  people  is  one,  one 
race  with  one  purpose.  And  thev  have 
all  one  lip.  They  understand  one 
another's  mind.  No  misunderstanding 
has  arisen  from  diversity  of  langua^ 
This  is  their  beginning.  The  begmnmg 
of  sin,  like  that  of  strife,  is  as  when 
one  letteth  out  water.  The  Lord  sees 
in  this  commencement  the  seed  of 
^wing  eviL  All  sin  is  dim  and  small 
m  its  m^t  rise  ;  but  it  swells  by  insen- 
sible degrees  to  the  most  daring  aiid 
gigantic  proportions.  A  nd  now  nothing 
vnll  be  restrained  from  them  which 
they  have  imagined  to  do.  Now  that 
they  have  made  this  notable  beginning 
of  concentration,  ambition,  and  renown, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  way  which 
they  will  not  imagine  or  attempt.— 
(Murphy.) 

Goa  is  represented  as  taking  counsel 
with  Himself.  He  acts  not  from  mere 
wiU,  but  from  eternal  reasons — "  after 
the  counsel  of  His  will"  Deliberation 
suits  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Ruler. 

Men  would  carry  out  manv  evil 
designs  to  a  successful  issue  if  they 
were  not  restrained  by  the  Providence 
of  God. 

The  depravity  of  human  nature  is 
under  control  during  the  course  of  the 
present  moral  govemment  of  God. 
Were  every  man  permitted  freely  to 
carry  out  all  the  evil  in  his  heart, 
society  could  not  exist. 

In  God's  dealings  with  mankind  the 
feu^ts  of  human  nature  are  accepted. 
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The  ironical  element  in  the  rule 
of  the  Divine  righteousness  appears 
again  in  the  history  of  the  tower 
building,  after  its  grandest  display  in 
the  primitive  time.  It  is  just  from  the 
false  striving  after  the  idol  of  an  out- 
ward national  unity,  that  God  suffers 
to  go  forth  the  dispersing  of  the  nations. 
Without  doubt,  too,  is  Qiere  an  ironical 
force  in  the  words,  "  and  now  nothing 
will  be  restrained  from  them."— 
(Lange.) 

Proud  and  presumptuous  under- 
takings are  a  scorn  and  derision  to 
God, — {Hughes.) 

Verse  7.  God  has  many  ways— and 
often  unexpected  ones — of  bringing 
the  counsel  of  the  wicked  to  nought. 

The  judgment  might  have  been 
executed  upon  the  works  of  these 
daring  men,  out  God  chose  rather  to 
affict  themselves  by  bringing  disorder 
into  their  own  powers.  God  nas  access 
to  the  innermost  recesses  of  man's 
nature. 

The  Providence  of  God  often  takes 
away  from  men  the  gifts  which  they 
have  abused.  Men  are  punished  in 
those  instruments  which  minister  to 
their  iniquity. 

Whatever  was  the  precise  change 
wrought  in  human  language,  it  was 
with  the  express  object  of  making  the 
builders  unintelligible  to  each  other — 
so  as  to  break  up  their  unity  of  action. 
The  Scripture  gives  us  here  the  only 
history  of  the  division  of  mankind 
into  peoples  by  means  of  diflferent 
tongues.  And  the  Scripture  also  tells 
us  how,  under  the  Gospel,  national 
distinctions  were  broken  down  in  order 
to  introduce  a  universal  Church  (Acts 
viii.  14). — {Jacobus.) 

Hence  we  perceive  that  the  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  confounding 
the  lip  of  mankind,  is  the  historicsu 
solution  of  the  enigma  of  philology, 
the  existence  of  diversity  of  language 
at  the  same  time  with  the  natural 
persistency  of  form,  and  the  historical 
unity  of  the  human  race.  The  data 
of  philology,  indicating  that  the  form 
is  me  side  of  language  needing  to  be 
touched  in  order  to  produce  diversity, 
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coincide  also  with  the  facts  here 
narrated.  The  preternatural  diversi- 
fication of  the  form,  moreover,  marks 
the  order  amid  variety  which  prevailed 
in  this  great  revolution  of  mental 
habitude.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  seventy  languages  were  pro- 
duced from  one  at  the  very  crisis  of 
this  remarkable  change,  but  only  the 
few  generic  forms  that  sufficed  to  effect 
the  Divine  purpose,  and  by  their  inter- 
action to  give  origin  to  all  subsequent 
varieties  of  language  or  dialect.  Nor 
are  we  to  imagine  that  the  variant 
principles  of  formation  went  into  prac- 
tical development  all  at  once,  but  only 
that  they  started  a  process  which,  in 
combination  with  other  operative 
causes,  issued  in  all  the  diversities  of 
speech  which  are  now  exhibited  in  the 
human  race. — (Murphy,) 

The  confusion  of  tongues  has  done 
much  towards  separating  the  families 
of  mankind.  Each  nation  becomes 
bound  up  in  its  own  interests,  and 
strange  or  hostile  towards  all  others. 
Difference  of  language  makes  men 
barbarians  towards  one  another 

Herein  God  opposeth  Himself  to  the 
sons  of  Adam.  They  aim  at  getting 
a  name,  and  to  prevent  dispersion. 
God  is  resolved  to  make  them  that  they 
shall  not  understand  their  own  names, 
nor  the  speech  of  their  neighbours. — 
{Hughes.) 

The  spirit  of  hatred  was  the  cause 
of  the  sundering  and  scattering  of  the 
human  family  ;  the  spirit  of  love  can 
alone  make  them  one. 

The  division  of  languages,  though 
an  obstacle  to  schemes  of  human  am- 
bition, will  not  be  suffered  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  God.  Of  this,  God  Himself  gave  a 
proof  and  pledge,  in  the  miracle  wrought 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost — the  counter- 
part of  the  miracle  at  Babel.  The 
separation  of  nations  will  not  hinder 
the  unity  of  faith.  At  this  very  time, 
the  increasing  facility  of  intercourse, 
the  increasing  use  of  our  own  tongue 
over  vast  continents  in  the  East  and 
West,  and  the  familiar  mingling  of 
natives  of  various  lands,  are  rapidly 
diminishing  the  difficulties  which  dii^ 
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ferences  of  language  occasion ;  and 
whether,  literally,  these  differences  are 
to  disappear,  or  are  merely  to  become 
innocnons,  assuredly,  in  the  end,  there 
shall  be  one  "lip,"  and  one  Lord,  and 
one  heart  for  aU. — (Candlish.) 

Verse  8.  The  effect  of  the  Divine 
interposition  is  here  noted.  And  the 
Lord  8€4Utered  them  abroad.  Not 
understanding  one  another's  mode  of 
speech,  they  ^el  themselves  practically 
separated  n-om  one  another.  Unity  of 
counsel  and  of  action  becomes  im- 
possible. Misunderstanding  naturally 
loUowB,  and  begets  mistrust.  Diversity 
of  interest  grows  up,  and  separation 
ensues.  Those  who  have  a  common 
speech  retreat  from  the  centre  of  union 
to  a  sequestered  spot,  where  they  may 
form  a  separate  community    among 

themselves The  dispersion  of 

mankind  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  few.  They 
^/i  off  to  build  the  city.  It  is  probable 
that  the  people  began  to  see  through 
the  plausible  veil  which  the  leaders 
had  cast  over  their  selfish  ends.  The 
city  would  be  abandoned  to  the  imme- 
diate party  of  Nimrod.  Its  dwellings 
would  probably  be  too  ni^merous  for 
the  remaining  inhabitants. — (Murphy,) 

Human  plans  are  confounded  that 
the  Divine  order  may  proceed  from 
them.  Such  is  the  course  of  the 
worid's  \ustorj,—(Krummacher,) 

Human  iniquity  may  be  overruled 
for  cood.  Ood  is  ever,  in  the  course 
of  Mis  providence,  bringing  good  out 
of  eviL  He  makes  the  ''  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Him,"  and  when  the  "re- 
mainder" of  that  wrath  can  but  issue 
in  a  purpose  only  evil  He  "  restrains  " 
it,  so  that  becomes  ineffectual 

How  liable  are  the  schemes  of  un- 
godly men  to  be  interrupted  and 
drfeated  in  the  midst  of  their  execution. 
The  builders  of  Babel  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  were,  doubtless, 
anticipating  tnesatisfaction  theyshould 
esipeneiice  m  its  completion.  But  they 

were  arrested  in  mid  career 

The  eaffer  aspirants  for  happiness  form 
tiieir  plans ;  they  prosecute  their  de- 
mgoB;  they  advance  in  their  prospects ; 


partial  success  animates  them  to  more 
diligent  exertions ;  but  sooner  or  later 
Gtoa  stops  them  in  their  progress,  and 
either  dashes  all  their  laoours  to  the 
dust,  or  says  to  them,  "Thou  fool,  this 
night  shall  thy  soul  be  required  of 
thee."  Consider,  too,  the  nleans  which 
God  took  to  effect  His  purpose.  They 
were  the  most  unlooked-for  that  could 
be  imagined.  And  thus  does  Ood 
interpose  to  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  worldly  men !  He  has  ten 
thousand  ways  to  render  their  plans 
abortive,  or  to  embitter  to  them  the 
very  things  in  which  they  have  sought 
their  happiness.  We  have  laboured 
for  honour  and  distinction.  He  suffers 
us,  perhaps,  to  attain  our  wishes,  and 
then  maices  our  elevation  a  source  of 
nothing  but  disquietude  and  pain. 
Many  have  looked  for  enjojrment  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  partner,  or  a 
family,  who  after  a  time  would  give 
the  world,  perhaps,  to  loose  the  indis- 
soluble knot,  or  to  have  been  written 
childless  in  the  earth.  In  short,  the 
Governor  of  the  universe  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  means  to  confound  the  devices 
of  the  wise,  or  frustrate  the  counsels  of 
the  ungodly. — (Bush  ) 

All  systems  of  philosophy — so-called 
— which  through  the  pride  of  the 
human  intellect  have  presumed  to 
subvert  God's  truth,  or  impiously  to 
intrude  within  that  shadow  of  mystery 
which  He  has  cast  around  His  throne^ 
shall  be  brought  to  nought,  and  the 
Babel  speech  of  error  be  confounded. 

O,  sons  of  earth  !  attempt  ye  stiU  to  rise, 
By  motmtains  pUed  on  mountains,  to  the  skies  1 
Heaven  stiU  with  laughter  the  vain  toU  smreyn^ 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

—Pope; 

Traditions  relate  that  the  tower  was 
demolished  by  the  ligjhtning,  with  ter- 
rible tempest.  Yet  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  immense  nyramidal 
tower  built  thereabouts  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  erected  on  tnd  site  and 
ruins  of  this  tower.  In  the  ruins  that 
are  now  found  in  that  vicinity  there  is 
the  appearance  of  a  conflagration,  the 
bricks  seeming  to  have  been  run  into 
solid  masses  by  the  action  of  extreme 
heat     A  Jewish  tradition  given  by 
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Bochart  declares  that  fire  fell  from  gives  us  the  best  idea  of  the  ancient 

heaven  and  split  the  tower  through  to  Babylonian  temple  tower,  and   may 

its  foundation.     The  distance  of  the  show  us  the  probable  character  and 

modem  Birs  Nimrud  from  Babylon  is  shape  of  the  building,  at  least  better 

the  great  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  its  than  any  other  rmh,— (Jacobus,) 
identification.     Yet  the  Birs  temple 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vmet  10-26. 

The  Genbeations  of  Shem. 

''  These  are  the  generations."  This  is  the  usual  phrase,  employed  in  several 
places  in  this  book,  to  mark  a  new  development  in  the  history.  Here,  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  document,  in  which  the  generations  of  Shem  are 
recorded.  As  is  often  the  case  with  such  genealogies,  some  links  are  wanting, 
but  a  sufficient  number  are  given  to  indicate  the  general  course  of  the  history. 
The  details  of  the  record  are  governed  by  the  main  purpose  of  the  historian, 
which  was  to  introduce  us  to  Abraham  through  the  hne  of  Shem.  The  object 
of  the.Bible  is  not  to  satisfy  a  minute  and  prjring  curiosity,  but  to  put  us  in 
p^ession  of  the  great  facte  upon  which  the  doctrines  of  salvation  are  based. 
We  learn  from  this  document : — 

I.  The  line  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Ood  was  preserved.  Shem 
was  destined  to  preserve  the  name  of  God  through  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
old  world.  The  knowledge  of  God  might  haveperished  from  the  earth,  had 
not  one  people  been  selected  to  preserve  it.  The  wisdom  of  God  therefore 
provided  a  home  for  the  safe  custody  of  His  truth  and  the  maintenance  of  His 
worship.  This  was  necessary  because  the  nations  had  now  begun  to  depart 
from  the  living  God.  Not  content  with  ungodliness,  they  fell  into  positive  error 
— into  all  the  absurdities  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  hope  of  the  human 
race  henceforth  centres  in  the  chosen  people.  It  is  because  of  the  precious 
intereste  of  this  hope  that  the  Bible  confines  itself  mainly  to  the  history  of  one 
people,  which  though  insignificant  in  themselves,  were  truly  great  on  account  of 
the  purpose  of  their  existence.  The  very  phrase,  " The  King  of  the  3es9%" 
shows  that  the  Messiah  King  was  to  arise  out  of  that  nation.  The  Bible  is  not 
a  history  of  all  men,  but  a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  the 
heathen  nations  gradually  drop  from  the  sacred  page,  and  only  appear  at  distant 
intervals  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  the  chosen  people.  All  things  in 
Scripture  are  subordinated  to  ite  main  purpose.    We  learn  also-— 

U.  The  direction  of  the  stream  of  history  towards  the  Messiah.  If  we  can 
say  that  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy "  (Rev.  xix.  10), 
we  may  also  affirm  that  the  spirit  of  sacred  historjr  centres  in  the  same  testimony. 
In  the  records  of  the  chosen  people,  we  can  discover  a  movement  towards  a 
sublime  end.    The  promise  of  a  Messiah  was  at  first  vaguely  given,  but  in 


{process  of  time  it  grew  clearer  in  outline,  and  richer  with  concentrated  blessing, 
t  increased  in  definiteness  until "  Gh>d  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  "  God  calm^ 
and  resolutely  proceeds  with  His  purpose  of  mercy.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
this  eternal  purpose  He  moves  with  all  the  solemn  grandeur  of  long  suffering 
patience.  One  day  is  with  Him  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  dav.  Out  of  Adam's  three  sons  He  selecte  one  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman.  Out  of  Noah's  three  sons  He  again  selects  one.  And  now 
out  of  Terah's  three  is  one  to  be  selected.  Among  the  children  of  this  one  He 
will  choose  a  second  one,  and  among  his  a  third  one  before  He  reaches  the  holy 
£Eunily.  Doubtless  this  gradual  mode  of  proceeding  is  in  keeping  with  the  here- 
ditary training  of  the  noly  nation,  and  the  due  adjustment  of  the  Divine 
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measaree,  for  at  length  briDging  the  ftdness  of  the  Oentiles  in  the  covenant  of 
everlasting  ^^esLce"-—{Murphi/.J    We  learn  further — 

nL  The  gradual  narrowing  of  human  life.  As  a  judgment  upon  the  sin 
of  the  old  world,  God  determined  to  contract  the  duration  of  human  life.  That 
judCTient  was  not  inflicted  at  once.  The  threatened  limit  was  but  slowly 
reached.  God  is  not  in  haste  to  inflict  penalty.  His  justice  proceeds  with  a 
solemn  majesty  of  movement.  In  this  history,  which  shows  how  the  span  of 
life  is  gradually  narrowing,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  old  energy  does  but  slowly 
leave  the  children  of  men.  *'  In  the  manifold  weakenings  of  the  highest  li^ 
endurance,  in  the  genealogy  of  them,  there  are,  nevertheless,  distinctly  observ- 
able a  number  of  abrupt  breaks — (1)  from  Shem  to  Arphaxad,  or  from  600 
years  to  438  ;  (2)  from  Eber  to  Peleg,  or  from  464  years  to  239 ;  (3)  from 
Serug  to  Nahor,  or  from  230  years  to  148 ;  beyond  which  last,  again,  there 
extend  the  lives  of  Terah,  with  his  205,  and  of  Abraham,  with  his  175  years. 
Farther  on  we  have  Isaac  with  180  years,  Jacob  147,  and  Joseph  110.  So 
gndoally  does  the  human  term  of  life  approach  the  limit  set  by  the  Psalmist 
(FSbl.xc.  10).  Moses  reached  the  age  of  120  years.  The  deadly  efficacy  goes  on 
still  in  the  bodily  sphere,  although  the  counter-working  of  salvation  has  com- 
menced in  the  spiritual." — (Lange.) 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  10,  11.  The  general  title  is 
ej^ffeased  thus,  ''These  are  the  genera- 
tions of  Shem."  Of  these  Moses  was 
making,  chap,  x,  so  far  as  Peleg, 
irhoee  name  being  given  him  upon  the 
occanon  of  dividing  the  earth ;  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  he  includes  the 
history  and  cause  of  this  earth's  divi- 
mxm,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter. 
He  now  returns  to  draw  up  the  line 
Con  unto  Abram,  about  whicii  this  title 
is  set  in  the  front.  Consider  the  use 
of  all  these  mentioned  in  the  title. 
1.  To  point  out  where  the  Church  of 
Ctod  was  after  the  flood.  2.  To  show 
Ctod's  Providence  in  singlinc^  out  some 
generations  in  the  world  for  His  Church, 
these  and  not  others.  3.  To  make 
known  to  us  the  state  of  the  Church 
eiAer  for  truth  or  for  corruption  at 
this  time.  4.  To  continue  to  us  the 
fi^t  chronology  of  the  world,  not  for 
speculation  on^,  but  for  pious  practice 


to  us,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come.  5.  To  make  us 
better  understand  some  passages  of  the 
prophets  mentioning  these  persons  or 
their  conditions.  6.  To  show  us  the 
true  line  of  Christ,  and  to  confirm  the 
New  Testament  given  by  Him.  Every 
generation  in  the  Church  from  the 
flood  is  but  to  bring  Christ  nearer. — 
(Hughes.) 

A  second  Kenan  is  inserted  after 
Arpakshad  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in 
the  Qospel  according  to  liuke.  But 
this  name  does  not  occur  even  in  the 
Septuagint  in  1  Chron.  i.  24,  where  the 
genealogy  of  Abraham  is  given.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch^ 
the  Targums,  or  the  ancient  versions. 
It  does  not  appear  in  Josephus  or 
Philo.  Neither  is  it  found  in  the 
Codex  Bezae  in  the  Gospel  of  Luka 
It  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an 
interpolation. — (Murphy,) 


main  homiletics  op  tee  paraqraph.—vma  27-82. 

The  Dawn  of  Abbam's  History. 

Here  we  have  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  document,  indicated  by  the 
usual  preface,  "  These  are  the  generations."  This  portion  is  intended  to  bring 
Abmn  before  us,  and  therefore  goes  to  the  roots  of  nis  history,  showing  us  from 
iriiafc  a  source  so  eminent  an  example  of  righteousness  sprung.    The  histoiy  is 
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brief,  but  it  may  be  conadered  as  a  condensed  outline  of  Abraham's  life.    Here 
we  find  him — 

I.  Possessed  of  great  moral  courage.  Terah,  the  father  of  Abram,  was  an 
idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  Both  himself  and  his  children  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  object  of  worship,  or  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of  this,  they  did  not  retam 
that  knowledge,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  impiety  around 
them.  Such  is  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence  this  sublime  cnaracter  was 
digged.  Abram  is  the  next  great  name  in  the  sacred  record  to  Noah,  and  their 
moral  histories  are  very  sunilar.  Noah  passed  through  the  flood,  and  through 
an  age  of  extraordinary  wickedness  to  the  victory  of  faith ;  and  Abram  paaeM 
through  heathenism  to  become  the  chief  example,  in  those  early  times,  of  belief 
in  God.  Abram  had  the  moral  courage  to  leave  these  idolatrous  associatioDa 
In  verse  31  Terah,  his  father,  is  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  migration  to 
Canaan.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  history  in  chap.  xii.  is  anticipated,  and 
that  Abram  listeniDg  to  the  Divine  call,  persuaded  his  father  also  to  obqr* 
The  courage  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  influenced  all  his  familv,  and  th^ 
were  ready  to  follow  the  leading  of  the  Providence  of  God  to  better  things.  Tha 
great  moral  revolutions  of  the  world  have  been  brought  about  by  the  influenod 
of  men  to  whom  God  had  spoken.  By  obeying  the  early  suggestions  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  men  have  been  led  on  to  glorious  results,  of  which  at  the  first 
they  had  no  suspicion.    Here  also  we  find  Abram — 

ll  Under  tiie  shadow  of  a  future  trial.  (Verse  30.)  Sarai's  barrenness  was, 
no  doubt,  a  great  trial  to  him,  in  that  early  age  when  men  naturally  desired  a 
numerous  offspring.  But  in  his  subsequent  history  this  circumstance  was  not 
only  a  natural  cause  of  regret,  but  it  raised  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  faith. 
This  fact  stood  in  his  way,  and  for  long  years  he  had  to  endure  tne  conflict  of 
hoping  against  hope.  The  shadow  of  a  coming  trial  now  rested  upon  Abraham 
in  order  that  his  faith  might  prove  itself  strong  by  encountering  difficulties. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


Verse  27.  The  present  paragraph  is 
of  special  interest  for  the  coming 
history.  Its  opening  word  and  (A.  V. 
now),  intimates  its  close  connection 
with  the  preceding  document:  and, 
accordingly,  we  observe  that  the  one 
is  merely  introductory  to  the  other. 
The  various  characters  brought  forward 
are  all  of  moment.  Terah  is  the 
patriarch  and  leader  of  the  migration 
for  part  of  the  way.  Abram  is  the 
subiect  of  the  following  narrative. 
Nanor  is  the  grandfather  of  Bebekah. 
Haran  is  the  father  of  Lot,  the  com- 
panion of  Abram,  of  Milcah,  the  wife 
of  Nahor,  and  grandmother  of  Re- 
bekah,  and  of  Iskan.  Iskah  alone  seems 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  subse- 
quent narrative. — (Murphy.) 

Small  hath  the  line  of  the  Church 
been  from  the  beginning,  in  comparison 
with  the  line  of  the  world. — (Hughes,) 

If  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  some  of 
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the  greatest  religious  and  social  revo- 
lutions which  the  world  has  known, 
we  often  find  it  in  a  small  group  of 
men. 

Verse  28.  Properly,  in  his  presence^ 
so  that  he  must  have  seen  it ;  it  does 
not,  therefore,  mean  simply  in  his  life- 
time.  The  first  case  of  a  natural  deatii 
of  a  son  before  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
is  anew  sign  of  increasing  mortality.-— 
(Lange.) 

Death  is  described  as  the  land 
"  without  any  order,"  and  truly  with- 
out any  order  does  he  snatch  away  ike 
sons  of  men.  He  strikes  down  the 
children  before  the  face  of  their 
parents. 

Providence  ordaineth"the  land  of  the 
nativity  of  some  to  be  the  place  of  their 
expiring. — (Hughes,) 

Verse  29.   Sarai  was,  according  to 
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chap.  XX.  12,^  the  daughter  of  Terah 
by  another  wife  than  Abram's  mother, 
and  was  ten  years  younger  than  her 
husband  (chap.  xviL  17). — (Aifard,) 

Verse  30.  1.  The  subject  spoken  of, 
Sarai;  she  that  was  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Church,  of  whom,  purposely,  the 
Spirit  writeth  this  which  followeth  to 
diow  forth  the  power  of  God.  2.  The 
condition  spoken  of  her — under  two 
expressions.  (1)  Bhe  was  barren,  i,e., 
naturally  she  was  so,  and  that  from 
heryonthand  first  marriage— the  fitter 
object  for  God  to  work  upon  by  His 
power.  (2)  To  her  was  no  child.  That 
is,  hitherto  she  had  no  child,*  when  she 
was  now  taking  her  loumey  with  her 
husband  and  grandfather.  God  records 
the  trials  of  His  saints,  not  for  their 
reproach  but  for  His  own  glory. — 
(Hughes.) 

Long  and  silent  trials  are  often  the 
portion  of  the  greatest  saints. 

^  Verse  31.  It  is  eyident  from  chap. 
xiL  1,  that  this  expedition  was  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  the  Divine 
call  to  Abraham  to  come  out  fit)m  a 
land  of  idolaters ;  but  from  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  the  head  of  a  famil^r, 
Terah  is  here  represented  as  chief  m 
the  movement,  though  really  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  monitions  of  his  son. 
Nahor  and  his  wife  Milcah,  it  would 
appear,  were  unwilling  to  go,  at  least 
at  present ;  yet  as  we  find  them  in  the 
course  of  the  history  settled  at  Haran, 
and  Abraham  and  Isaac  sending  to 
them  for  wives,  we  may  conclude  that 
they  afterwards  "  repented  and  went." 
Thus  the  whole  of  Terah's  family, 
though  they  did  not  go  to  Canaan,  yet 
were  probably  preserved  from  Chaldean 
idolatry,  and  fixing;  themselves  in 
Haran,  maintained  for  a  considerable 
time  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The 
narratiye  suggests  to  us,  that  while  the 
most  exemp&y  marks  of  respect  are 
due  from  children  to  parents,  yet 
parents  themselves  may  sometimes 
be  called  to  follow  their  children  as 
leaders,  when  they  have  obtained 
clearer  light  as  to  the  path  of  duty, 
and  go  forth  at  the  evident  call  of 


God.  But  even  in  such  cases  a  proper 
spirit  of  filial  reverence  will  give  as 
much  precedency  as  possible  to  parent^d 
actions. — (Bush  J 

A  godly  man  in  the  performance  of 
the  highest  duties  will  consider  the 
claims  of  natural  propriety.  St.  Paul 
does  not  scruple  to  refer  the  Corinthians 
to  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  to  urge 
them  to  have  regard  to  what  is  seemly. 

Religious  duty  can  be  performed  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  tne  claims  of 
natural  relationship. 

Terah's  migration  to  Canaan — (1)  Its 
spirited  beginning ;  (2)  its  failure  to 
go  on.  Abraham  and  his  kinsmen-— 
[I)  He  was  probably  the  author  of  the 
movement;  (2)  they,  probably,  the 
cause  of  his  tarrying  in  Haran.— 
(Lange.) 

St.  Paul  tells  us  that  Abraham  went 
forth  "  not  knowing  whither  he  went." 
Here  it  is  stated  that  the  ''land  of 
Canaan ''  was  the  object  and  purpose 
of  this  migration.  So  it  was  in  the 
Divine  destination,  but  not  as  a  definite 
resolve  of  their  own.  The  historian 
evidently  writes  from  the  standpoint 
of  subsequent  facts.  They  went  forth 
under  the  leading  of  Providence,  having 
just  light  enough  for  each  successive 
portion  of  the  journey — the  end  not 
yet  revealed.  Faith  asks  not  to  see 
the  whole  of  its  course  spread  before 
it,  but  only  light  enough  to  take  the 
next  step.  He  who  gives  that  faith 
will  take  care  of  the  whole  course,  and 
secure  the  success  of  the  end. 

They  came  to  Haran,  and  dwelt 
there.  Broken  down  with  fatigue,  he 
halts  for  a  season  at  Haran  to  recruit 
his  wasted  powers.  Filial  piety,  no 
doubt,  kept  Abram  watching  over  the 
last  days  of  his  venerable  parent,  who, 
probably,  still  clung  to  the  fond  hope 
of  reaching  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
Hence,  they  all  abode  in  Haran  for  the 
remainder  of  the  five  years  from  the 
date  of  Abram's  call  to  leave  his  native 
land. — (Murphy.) 

Verse  32.  Time  and  place  are  a^ 
pointed  to  die  as  to  be  bom  in.  It  is 
good  to  be  ready  in  every  place.— 
{Hughes.) 
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Terah  was  two  hundred  and  five 
years  old.  If  Abram,  therefore,  was 
seventy-five  years  old  when  he  migrated 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  Terah  was 
seventy-five  years  old  at  his  birth, 
then  must  Abraham  have  set  forth 
siztv  years  before  the  death  of  Terah. 
And  this  is  very  important.  The 
migration  had  a  religious  motive  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  wait  till  the 
death  of  his  father.  As  Delitzsch 
remarks,  the  manner  of  representation 
in  Genesis  disposes  of  the  history  of 
the  less  important  personages  before 
relating  the  main  history.  The  Sama- 
ritan text  has  set  the  age  of  Terah  at 
one  hundred  and  forty-five,  under  the 
idea  that  Abraham  did  not  set  out  on 
his  migration  until  after  the  death  of 
Haran.  The  representation  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  4)  connects  itself  with  the 
general  course  of  the  narration. — 
(Lange.) 

Terah,  like  Moses,  failed  to  enter 
the  Land  of  Promise.  God  had  pro- 
vided for  him  a  better  country,  where 
the  purposes  so  incompletely  fulfilled 
here  will  reach  completion.  There  are 
no  broken  and  rudimentary  structures 
in  the  city  of  God. 

We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  our 
pilgrim  state  by  the  fact  that  many  of 


God's  peoi>le  have  died  on  journeys. 
However  imperfectly  we  may  have 
realised  our  ideal  of  life,  it  is  well  to 
be  prepared  for  that  last  solemn  jour- 
ney which  we  must  take  alone,  and 
where  no  help  can  avail  but  the  rod 
and  staff  of  God. 

The  history  here  ^ven  of  the  post- 
diluvians  has  a  strikmg  resemblance  in 
structure  to  that  of  the  anto-dilaviana 
The  preservation  of  Noah  from  the 
waters  of  the  flood  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  creation  of  Adam,  after  the  land  had 
risen  out  of  the  roaring  deep.  The 
intoxication  of  Noah  by  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  corresponds  with  the  fall  of  Adam 
by  eating  the  fruit  of  a  forbidden  tree. 
The  worldly  policy  of  Nimrod  and  Ins 
builders  is  parallel  with  the  city- 
building  and  mskny  inventions  of  the 
Gainites.  The  pedigree  of  Abram,  the 
tenth  from  Shem,  stands  over  against 
the  pedigree  of  Noah,  the  tenth  from 
Adam.  And  the  paragraph  now  before 
us  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
which  precedes  the  personal  history  of 
Noah.  AH  this  tends  to  strengthen 
the  impression  made  hy  some  other 
phenomena  already  noticed,  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  ia  the  work  of  one 
author,  and  not  a  mere  pile  of  docu- 
ments by  different  writers. — (Murpkjf.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XI. 

BT  THE 
REV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


Motive  In  Hiatory  !  Ver.  1-9.  (1)  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Hopkins  that  the  primal 
diflobedience  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  stated  not 
to  diow  forth  its  strangeness,  but  to  disclose — 
in  the  several  scenes  which  were  its  immediate 
oonsequents — the  wondrous  affeotionateness  of 
Him  who  had  been  disobeyed.  And  this  is 
done  with  the  pen  of  a  master.  And  so  with 
the  homicide  of  Cain,  and  the  vices  of  the 
antediluvians  ;  they  are  used  as  a  foil  to  bring 
ont  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  Divine  gentle* 
nesB.  It  is  true  that  these  all  reveal  to  us 
that  God  is  a  consuming  fire. towards  sin,  and 
wilful,  obstinate  sinners ;  but  even  these  re- 
velations are  like  the  dark  background  which 
the  artist  places  to  set  out  more  conspicuously 
his  "  designs  of  fair  colours.*'  (2)  Why  may  we 
not  suppose  that  the  same  paramotmt  purpose 
■tands  ont  in  bold  relief  all  along  the  Mosaic 
book,  and  thus  includes  the  Babel  narrative  ? 
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The  Divine  goodness  appears  like  a  rainbow 
spanning  the  dark  cloud  of  human  pride  and 
ambition.  There  is  the  "Tongue  Tower" 
ruin,  but  it  lies  in  Gen.  iz.  as  the  i^ant  liea^ 
out  of  whose  root  springs  a  more  Tigofooa 
stem  and  beautiful  flower  than  before  the  wind 
and  storm  broke  its  first  shoot.  It  reminds  vm 
of  the  savannah  of  the  west  which  the  fire  has 
scorched — upon  whose  brown  bare  bosom  the 
showers  of  rain  fall,  to  make  the  wildeneas 
and  solitary  place  glad,  and  the  blistered  desert 
to  bloom  as  the  rose.  Divine  ffQntleneea 
revealed  I  Such  is  the  primary  (we  ao  not  say 
the  only)  motive  in  Gen.  iz. 

"Then  let  us  sing,  our  shrouded  way  thns 

wending. 

Life's  mdden  snares  among. 
Of  mercy,  and  of  judgment  sweetly  UencUng 

Earth's  sad  but  lovely  song. — MttamUan. 
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t  Ver.  1-9.  The  long-loit 
leeords  of  Balr^UmiA  and  AssyrU  promise,  when 
folly  exMniTied, to  throwa  flood  of  light  not  onfy 
upon  Divine  Revelation,  but  upon  the  history, 
religions  and  social  status  of  great  primed 
nations,  whose  names,  and  some  of  whose  acts, 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Very  much, 
Professor  Porter,  has  yet  to  be  done  by  the 
traveller  and  the  excavator  before  the  sources 
of  infonnation  contained  on  sculptured  slabs 
and  inscribed  tablets  have  been  reached. 
When  that  is  done,  a  still  more  difficult  task 
win  remain  in  the  classification  of  the  materials 
and  the  deciphering  of  the  records.  But  we 
look  forward  hopefully,  and  may  confidently 
aoticqiate  the  most  complete  success.  Testi- 
mony dsar  and  indisputable  will  then  be 
foraished  to  the  matchless  truthfulness  of  the 
Word  of  God  by  the  ruins  of 

**  Bel's  dood-capt  tower,  her  gorgeous  palaoes. 
Her  solemn  temples,  her  'Tongue-ToVr  itself.*' 

Genaaia  and  Chaldean  Legiona  I  Ver.  1-9. 
(1)  Before  the  Chaldean  discoveries  by  Smith, 
those  "mho  wished  to  believe  the  Genesis  nar- 
ative  *  n^th  roundly  asserted  that  it  was  a 
diimera  of  some  crazed  mind,  or  the  creation 
off  some  corrupt  one.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  discovery  made,  and  the  correctness  of 
tiie  coneiform  inscription  cipher  attested,  than 
tile  same  enemies,  whose  wish  was  father  to 
tiie  thonght,  asserted  that  the  Chaldean 
■ocoontB  were  legendaiy,  and  that  the  Genesis 
saoative  was  also  legendanr  because  de- 
xivad  from  these  same  Chaldean  historical 
Biytha.  (2)  The  rimple  brevity  of  the  history 
Ib  Greoesis  is  familar ;  whereas,  Gardiner 
pontts  ont  that  the  Chaldean  inscriptions  are 
ofaaeore,  verbose,  and  swelling  out  at  every 
point  with  the  monstrosities  of  early  mytho- 
logy. It  is  as  if  a  modem  scholar  should  sit 
down  to  pick  out  the  grains  of  truth  in  the 
prefaistaric  myths  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
navxn^  set  them  down  soberly,  should  then  be 
toild  uat  his  woik  must  its^  be  legendary 
becaaae  derived  from  legendaiy  sources.  (8) 
Even  though  Abraham  did  analyse  these 
CSialdean  legends  with  matchless  skill  and 
penetration^  and  drew  from  them  for  our  use 
tiia  simple  history  out  of  which  they  had 
gradmUy  grown,  this  would  not  affect  the 
of  his  work.  And  if  we  add  that 
(or  Moses)  was  divinely  inspired  to 
the  original  truth  from  this  mass  of 
l^gcndy  the  truthfulness  and  trustworthiness  of 
tiie  Qmmim  narrative  is  jdaoed  beyond  diiqpQte. 


"WlMDce,  but  from  heaven,  could  men  tm- 

ddUad  in  srts. 
In  MTCcal  ages  bom,  in  several  parts, 
Wesw  soch  agreeing  troths. — Dryden^ 

BalMl  Briokal  Vers.  2-i.   These  emigrants 
SUnar  were  evidentiy  dissatisfied  nHth  a 
life,  and  denrous  of  founding  a 
nionardiy.    I.  AmbUum^  or  the  Perver- 
ef    the    divinely-implsnted    prindide^ 
~*    It  (1)  toM^Kmi  us  to  beware  of 


our  own  hearts,  and  (2)  counuU  us  to  be  careful 
of  the  Divine  WllL  II.  Assumption^  or  the 
Pre-supposition  of  man's  independence  of  God. 
It  (1)  cautiont  us  to  remember  our  entire 
dependence,  and  (2)  coumda  us  to  regard  the 
Divine  pre-eminence  as  essential  to  our  hap- 
piness. III.  Association,  or  the  Persuasion 
that  human  unity  means  human  perpetuity. 
It  (1)  cautions  us  against  forgetting  that  God 
must  come  into  any  scheme  after  unity,  and 
(2)  counsels  us  about  fulfilling  the  Divine  Ideal 
of  unity  in  Him.  Lessons:  (1)  Moral  Towerg 
of  Babel  (great  or  small)  should  be  erected  in 
God's  name,  and  carried  through  in  God's 
strength  ;  (2)  Moral  Towers  of  Babel  (great  or 
small),  if  not  so  attempted  and  accomplished, 
tend  to  dishonour  God's  name,  and  to  disown 
God's  strength  ;  (3)  Moral  Towers  of  Babel 
(great  or  small)  thus  dishonouring  Him,  are 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  overthrown  by  God, 
who  has  all  forces  at  His  command ;  and  (4) 
Moral  Towers  of  Babel  (great  or  small)  con- 
ceived in  God's  name,  constructed  bv  God's 
strength,  and  contributing  to  God's  glory,  are 
certain  of  the  Divine  permission  and  per- 
manence.   Thus, 

**  Scripture,  in  this  life-history,  unfoldeth 
Some  lessons  sweet  to  me ; 
God's  goodness  in  reproof  my  eye  beholdeth^ 
And  His  severity." 

Shinar  Site!  Ver.  2.  (1)  Noah's  sons 
would  come  down  from  the  high  lands  of 
Armenia  and  settie  in  the  wanner  plains, 
below.  Joume3ring  from  the  valley  of  Araxes^ 
they  would  travel  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Koordish  mountains,  without  finding  a  good 

{>lace  to  cross  them  until  they  were  aJmost  as 
ow  down  as  Babylon.  That  is  the  course 
which  the  caravans  take  from  Tabreez  at  this 
day.  Coming  to  Kermansheh,  they  would  turn 
short  about,  and  pass  through  the  moimtains 
towards  Bagdad.  Thus  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  we  have  the  land  of  Shinar, 
where  Nimrod  built  Babel  or  Babylon.  (2) 
"  Descending,"  as  Wylie  observes,  "  from  the 
lofty  mountains  wmch  form  the  northern 
rampart  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Tigris  and 
Euphmtes  hold  on  their  course  to  the  south 
till  they  arrive  on  the  rich  and  level  plains 
around  the  ancient  dty  of  Bagdad.  Here 
tiiey  unite  their  streams,  and  flow  through  a 
valley  which  bears  marks  of  having,  in  ancient 
times,  been  perhaps  the  richest  and  loveliest 
region  on  toe  earth,  and  which  is  still  but* 
pnsingly  fertile,  though  quite  neglected.  There 
may  have  been  design  on  the  part  of  Nimrod 
in  seeking  to  establish  his  empire's  metropolis 
in  the  region  where  Paradise  was  supposed  to 
have  sto^L    Deugn  or  no  design,  Nimrod's 

*'  Cities  have  been,  and  vanished ;  fanes  have 

sank. 
Heaped  into  shapeless  ruin;  sands  o'erspread 
Fields  that  were  Edens ;  millions,  too,  have 

shrunk 
To  a  few  starving  hundreds,  or  have  fled 
Pxom  off  the  page  of  being."— P«rct«a*, 
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OEAP.  XL 


Briok-Bltninanl  Ver.  8.  (1)  There  are 
ruins  of  huge  temple-towers  atErech  or  Warka: 
The  Warka  temple  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks 
laid  in  mud  mortar,  with  layers  of  reed  put  in 
from  time  to  time  to  hold  the  mass  together. 
The  bricks  are  small  and  inferior ;  but  they 
have  the  name  and  titles  of  the  king  stamped 
on  them.  (2)  The  wood  being  chiefly  palm, 
and  there  being  probably  some  superstitions 
in  regard  to  using  them  for  building  purposes, 
the  builders  had  to  find  some  other  materials 
upon  which  to  work.  Stone  there  was  none, 
and  they  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  make 
lime-mortar.  But  they  had  excellent  clay  for 
brick-making,  and  knew  the  art  of  the  brick- 
kiln. (4)  Bitumen  is  a  black,  slimy,  viscous 
substance  found  in  springs,  coming  up  out  of 
the  earth.  In  this  the  bricks  were  laid.  At 
the  present  day  it  exists  in  abundance.  The 
Arabs  collect  it,  and  sell  it  at  Mosul  for 
building  purposes,  and  for  lining  boats.  Old 
boats  plastered  with  bitumen,  such  as  those  of 
the  present,  have  been  found  buried  under  the 
soil  in  Babylonia.  Thus  Nature,  while  minis- 
tering to  man's  necessity,  makes  him  the  pen 
by  which  to  write  for  future  generations,  upon 
the  mysterious  mud,  the  solemn  lesson  that 

**  All  things  have  their  end  ; 
Nations  and  cities,  which  have  diseases  like  to 

men. 
Must  have  like  death  that  we  have." 

^Webster. 

Sliine-Syinbollam  !  Ver.  8.  (1)  Jukes  says 
that  this  slime  was  the  sulphureous  compoimd 
formed  from  the  corruption  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  Well  does  it  represent 
that  dangerous  element — so  ready  to  burst  out 
into  a  blaze — that  cement  of  self-love  and  lust 
of  power,  by  which  mjrstic  Babylon  is  now 
held  together.  (2)  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
slime  is  easily  melted  again,  though  intensively 
adhesive  and  tenacious,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  loosen  the  bricks.  How  powerful  and  tena- 
cious is  the  system  of  Papal  Babylon,  defying 
all  human  efforts  to  disintegrate  it.  Never- 
theless, the  fire  of  Divine  judgment,  kindled 
by  the  breath  of  Infinite  holiness,  will  one  day 
dissolve  the  slime,  so  that  the  whole  fabric 
will  crumble.  (3)  As  surely  as  the  awful  fore- 
shadowings  of  Jehovah  upon  the  material 
Babel  have  been  realised  to  the  very  letter,  as 
hundreds  of  modem  travellers  have  perceived, 
80  certainly  those  terrible  forewamings  of 
coming  overthrow  of  the  mystical  Babel  shall 
be  fulfilled  ;  for 

"  Babel,  as  smitten  with  the  curse  of  God, 
Shall  faJl  in  ruinous  heap,  and  sink — as  sinks 
A  millstone  in  the  mighty  waters— down 
Into  a  dreadful  chasm  of  fire." 

Sin  Feonndity  !  Ver.  4.  (1)  Pascal  says 
that  it  is  astonishing  that  the  mystery  which 
is  farthest  from  our  knowledge — the  trans- 
mission of  original  sin^-should  be  that  without 
which  we  can  have  no  true  knowledge  of  our- 
selves.   It  is  in  this  abyss  that  the  clue  to  our 
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condition'  takes  its  tomings  and  windings^ 
ins(miuch  that  man  is  more  incompreheniiUe 
without  this  mystery  than  this  mysten^  is 
incomprehensible  to  man.  (2)  Apphr  these 
two  profound  sentences  to  Genesis  ix.  Wiihoiit 
a  beuef  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  "  original 
dn,"  how  can  we  understand  the  fall  of  Noah, 
and  tiie  subsequent  national,  individual  cor- 
ruption at  Babel?  Grasping  the  truth  that 
sin  is  transmitted  from  mind  to  mind,  as 
diseases  are  to  the  body,  it  fumishes  a  due  to 
the  pride,  passion,  and  presumption  of  the 
Babelites  in  their  heaven-defying,  God-dis- 
honouring structure.  (8)  There  is  oeitainly 
evil,  says  McCosh,  in  our  world;  whence 
came  it  ?  We  loiow  not.  The  man  of  edflDOS 
is  often  telling  us  in  his  realm  of  scientifie 
disclosures,  tiiat  the  fact  is  "  so-and-so,"  hot 
he  has  to  add,  '*  How  it  is  so,  I  cannot  tdL" 
The  profound  theologian,  St.  Augustine,  aski^ 
''Where  is  evil,  or  whence  comes  it,  sinoe 
Grod  the  Good  has  created  all  things  ?  "  A 
quaker  poet  replies : 

"  No  victory  comes  of  aU  our  strife  ; 

From  aJl  we  grasp,  the  meaning  dipe  ; 
The  Sphinx  sits  at  the  gate  of  life, 
Witii  the  old  question  on  her  awful  lips." 

Bin  Kimrod!  Ver.  4.  This  ruin  stands  di 
miles  south  west  of  Hillah,  i.e.,  six  miles  from 
the  Euphrates.  Nebuchadnezzar's  inscription 
has  been  found,  in  which  he  says  that  he  buiU 
it  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Smith 
reads  an  Assyrian  fragment  of  writing  in 
columns  to  this  effect — that  the  wickedness  ol 
men  caused  the  gods  to  overthrow  tower;  that 
what  they  built  in  the  day  the  Grod  overthrew 
in  the  night ;  and  that  in  His  anger  He  scat- 
tered them  abroad,  and  confused  their  connaeL 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews  have  a  traditioa 
that  fire  and  earthquake  were  agencies  of  ite 
ruin.  Certainly  it  is  rent  in  two  nearly  the 
whole  way  down,  and  bears  traces  of  fireu 
Rawlinson  says  that  it  consisted  of  seven 
stages  of  brickwork  of  different  colours^  as 
black,  orange,  red,  gold  plating,  etc.  Bochart 
says  that  &'e  from  heaven  split  it  throng  to 
its  foimdation.  From  the  fact  that  the  an^^ 
face  tiie  cardinal  points,  it  is  evident  that  the 
temple  towers  were  used  for  astronomical  ol^ 
servation,  to  gaze  upon 

"That  wondrous  blaze ;  ten  thousand  trembling 

fires. 
And  dancinff  lustres,  where  the  unsteady  eye^ 
Kestiess  and  dazzled,  wanders  unconfined 
O'er  all  this  field  of  glories."— ^r6auML 

Tongue  Tower!  Ver.  6.  The  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  was  so  wonderful  an  event  in  itself 
and  produced  such  an  event  upon  the  human 
race,  that,  if  it  was  a  fact  and  not  a  mytli, 
one  would  expect  its  leading  inddenta  to  be 
preserved  with  great  tenacity  in  primeval 
traditions.  And  such  is  the  case.  The  nana- 
tive  in  Gren.  xi  is  brief,  but  gn^hic  It 
contains  a  number  of  striking  particulars,  audi 
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SB  baflding  with  brick,  the  use  of  bitumen  for 
mcrtar,  the  nte  of  the  tower,  the  name  of  the 
piaoe,  and  the  dispenion  of  mankind  from  that 
oentral  reckon.  (2)  But  for  that  brief  record, 
it  ia  donbtfol  whether  man  wonld  ever  have 
dreamt  of  explorations  there.  Now,  the 
Scripture  narratiTe  has  not  only  given  the  key 
to  where  the  hidden  treasure  may  be,  and  to 
what  the  hidden  treasure  may  prove,  but  it 
has  originated  and  whetted  the  keen  scientific 
appetite  for  exploration  there.  Thus  the  ruins 
of  the  ''  Tongue  Tower  "  (Barsippa)  have  been 
foimd,  with  inscriptions  reoonung  the  sin  of 
the  people,  their  uniting  to  build  the  tower, 
the  anger  of  God,  the  confusion  of  their  speech, 
and  the  scattermg  of  the  people.  And  the 
»w&«tniek  spectator  hears  from  their  broken, 
TOtcelesi  lips  that — 

**  Even  as  from  man  his  future  doom  proceeds, 
So  nations  rise  or  fall,  according  to  their 
deeds.**  ^Souikey. 

World-Evil!  Ver.  6.  (1)  According  to 
Sct^yture,  moral  and  physical  evil  has  intruded 
into  our  world.  We  have  traces  of  it  before 
man  was  created,  in  the  fall  of  angelic  beings 
iriio  are  ready  to  tempt  Adam  and  £  ve.  From 
the  veiy  day  when  man  fell,  we  have  a  contest 
going  on  in  our  world.  We  do  not  assert^  with 
some  of  our  older  divines,  that  pain  and  death 
came  i^>on  the  lower  animals  because  Adam 
fdO.  But  it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  pointed  out 
hy  McOoeh,  that  death  has  reigned  all  along 
■nice  living  beings  appeared,  even  over  those 
who  have  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression,  on  that  earth  on  which 
man  has  sinned.  Our  world  is  thus  of  a  piece 
in  itMd^  and  its  history  is  consiBtent  through- 
oatb  Onr  whole  experience  testifies  to  the 
tnithfahiesB  of  the  mstorical  record.  (2)  It 
does  not  startle  us,  therefore,  to  read  the  Divine 
statement  from  the  lips  of  Jehovah-Jesus  in 
the  Eternal  Trinity,  that,  once  started  on  a 
career  of  God-defiance,  the  Babel-builders 
wodld  go  on  to  dee]per  depths  of  viciousness. 
Dieir  power  to  increase  in  evil  was  greater  on 
aocoont  of  their  being  able  to  converse  in  one 
language  ;  therefore,  the  Divine  goodness  and 
gentknees  of  the  Speaker — the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  ever  represento  these  features  in  the 
Eternal  Trinity — is  manifest  in  the  decision 
come  to,  that  the  one  language  should  be  split 
np  into  various  streams  flowing  over  the  world 
of  humanity.  It  was  Infinite  wisdom  and  love 
turning  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  to  good 
aooount — ^bringing,  so  to  speak,  good  out  of 
eviL 

"  Bound  eveiy  thorn  in  the  flesh  there  twineth 
Some  wreath  of  softening  bloom." 

— Maemittan, 

Dtvina  ,Ozder  in  Ckmftiaionl  Ver.  7. 
(1)  The  confusion  of  tongues  was  not  at  ran- 
dom. It  was  a  systematic  distribution  of  lan- 
parra  far  the  purpose  of  a  systematic  distri- 
So^Mi  of  man  in  anigration.  The  dispersion 
was  ocdsriy,  the  differences  of  tongue  corres- 


ponding to  the  differences  of  race.  By  these 
were  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands,  every- 
one after  his  tongue,  after  their  families  in 
their  nations.  (2)  From  the  earliest  period 
there  has  been  manifested,  in  the  history  of 
sdentifio  progress,  an  invincible  faith  among 
scientific  men  that  the  facts  of  nature  are^ 
capable  of  being  arranged  in  conformity  with 
laws  of  geometry  and  aJ^ebra.  In  other  words, 
all  have  a  profoimd  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  what  Argyll  calls  **  The  reign  of  law,"  t.f.,. 
order  in  the  midst  of  apparent  confusion  and 
aimlessness.  (3)  There  is  no  illogical  course 
in  arguing  that  those  who  believe  in  God  as 
the  (>eator  of  order  in  nature  have  a  ri^ht  to 
conclude  that  He  preserves  the  same  order  in 
history.  The  catiiclysms  in  nature  have  an 
order  and  object  ;  why  not  then  the  castas- 
trophes  of  history.  There  is  Divine  order  in 
the  midst  of  historical  confusion,  as  palpable 
and  manifest  as  in  that  of  science.  Looking 
back  upon  the  pathway  which  history  has 
trodden,  we  can  perceive  traces  of  design — 
powerful  evidences  of  an  Infinite  aim — order 
in  the  midst  of  confusion.  Over  the  wheels  of 
history,  as  over  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel's  sublime 
vision,  is  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord. 

"  Ye  nations,  bend,  in  reverence  bend, 
Ye  monarchs  wait  His  nod. 
And  bid  the  choral  song  ascend 
To  celebrate  your  QaAr—WhUe, 


!    Ver.  7.     (1)    It    has 
been  reached  that  certain  medicines  arc  ad- 
ministered to  produce  one  disease,  or  tmnatural 
condition  of  the  sjrstem,  in  order  to  remove 
another.    The  evil,  says  Macmillan,  wliich  has* 
deranged  the  body,  in  many  instances  can  only 
be  cu^  by  another  evil  that  will  temporarily 
derange  it.     A  very  popular  mode  of  taking 
the  pain  out  of  a  bum  is  to  expose  the  injured 
part  as  long  as  possible  to  the  fire.     It  is  well 
known  that  the  only  safe  way  of   restoring 
animation  to  a  frost-bitten  limb  is  by  rubbing 
it  with  snow,  or  putting  it  in  ice-cold  water. 
It  is  the  bitter  medicine  of  homoeopathy  and 
allopathy — speaking    generally — which    cures 
the  bitter  disease.    May  it  not  be  so  in  the 
Divine  healing  of  sin-sick  humanity  ?    The 
confounding  of  the  language  at  Babel  is  gener- 
ally and  rightly  regarded  as  a  punishment  for 
man's  pride.     But  the  error  lies  in  limiting 
this  as  the  only  assignable  reason  why  Jehovah 
administered    the    nauseous    draught.      The 
"  tongue  travail "  of  humanity  in  all  ages  haa 
proved  a  medicine— bitter,  if  you  like,  but  still 
a  medicine.     Here  homcpopatiiy  and  allopathy 
meet  and  fraternise.     We  see  them  in   the 
hands  of  the  Great  and  Good  Physician  ad- 
ministering the  bitter  draught  of  confusion,  in 
order  that  the  tongue  maj  recover  its  original 
purity. 

"  The  Last  Day  only,  all  God*s  plan  revealing^ 

Shall  teach  us  what  we  owe 
To  these  blessed  remedies,  thus  concealing 

Themselves  in  marks  of  woe." 
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Shiziar  Sand  !  Ver.  8.  The  very  garden  of 
AsiayithAsloBtmocbof  itsglory.  Morethanhalf 
the  plain  is  a  dry  desert ;  though  onoe  it  was 
made  fruitful  by  being  watered  all  oyer.  The 
people  dug  canals  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris,  and  from  these  other  little  branch 
canals,  till  Uie  whole  country  was  covered 
with  them,  and  every  part  watered  abundantly. 
'Then  it  was  all  one  garden  of  cultivation ;  full 
of  people  and  great  cities — rich  in  grains  and 
fruits — and  eveiywhere  grown  with  palm  trees. 
Now  it  is  all  a  desert.  All  over  it  you  can  see 
the  remains  of  old  canals  and  watercourses 
which  once  made  it  fruitful.  The  lines  of 
•embankment  sometimes  look  like  ranges  of 
low  hills  from  their  size.  Where  it  is  not  a 
aandy  desert  the  country  is  in  great  part  a 
leedy  nuursh,  where  the  rivers  have  broken 
from  their  natural  beds,  and  overflowed  great 
tracts  of  land.  The  marshes  are  almost  up  to 
the  walls  of  Bagdad-»and  growing  worse  ht)m 
year  to  year  ;  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and 
pools  of  water :  silent  teachers  of  the  great 
truth  that — 

"  When  nations  go  astray,  from  age  to  age 
The  effects  remain^a  fatal  heritage.'* 

— Bouthey, 

Heathen  Testimony!  Ver.  8.  "UntU  a 
few  years  back,"  Rawlinson  remarks,  "there 
was  no  confirmation  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great." 
Now,  however,  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  on  it 
by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  much  more  of  the  earlier  part 
of  Grenesis  will  be  found  in  these  Chaldean 
texts.  Fragments  have  been  found  of  the 
account  of  uie  Creation,  and  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  these  are  only  parts  of  a  series  of  histories, 
giving  full  accounts  of  these  early  periods. 
The  fragments,  however,  relating  to  the  Tower 
of  Babel  are  unfortunately  very  scanty.  They 
confirm  the  statiBments  of  Greek  writers,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Babylonians  related  that 
the  gods  destroyed  the  tower  by  winds. 

*'  Fools,  and  blind !  When,  planned  by  Baalim, 
The  city  of  confusion  rear'd  its  brow 
Towards  heaven,  a  whisper  of  God*s  voice 

perplex'd 
The  builders*  language  and  their  works  at 


once. 


— BickenUtK 


Babel  Bane  and  BleMinff!  Ver.  9.  We 
have  I.  Bant, — ^This  lies  in  (1)  Human  Pride  ; 
<2)  Human  Passion  ;  and  (3)  Human  Pre- 
sumption. IL  BUuing.—TYnA  lies  in  (1) 
Divine  Power ;  (2)  Divine  Purpose ;  and  (3) 
Divine  Prevision.  The  cause  of  the  division 
of  languages  lies  in  an  operation  wrought  upon 
the  human  mind,  by  which  the  original  unity, 
thought,  f  edling,  and  will  was  broken  up.  The 
one  primitive  language,  Fausset  thinks,  is  now 
lost— dispersed  amid  the  various  tongues  which 
have  sevendly  appropriated  its  fragments — 
About  to  rise  again  with  re-united  parts  in  a 
new  and  heavenly  form,  when  Jehovah  will 
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turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language,  that  they 
may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah  to 
servd  BBm  (see  Zeph.  iii.  9)  with  one  con- 
sent. And  the  Lord,  says  Zechariah,  shall 
be  King  over  all  the  earth.  In  that  day  then 
shall  be  one  Lord,  and  His  name  one. 

''  God  reigneth,  and  the  earth  is  glad  I  h« 

large,  self-conscious  heart, 
A  glowing  tide  of  life  and  joy  poors  throng 

each  quickenedpait ; 
The  very  ttonet  'Mosannah*  ery,**'~MmcmMm, 

Divine-Design !  Ver.  9.  (1)  Most  penmiB 
have  seen  the  beautiful  "  Venus'  Tlawm 
Basket."  It  is  now  somewhat  common  ia 
museums  and  private  collections;  bat  few, 
perhaps,  have  mmutely  examined  its  stractme. 
This  structure,  so  marvellous  in  the  medbanicil 
and  sesthetic  principles  embodied  in  it,  is  the 
skeleton  of  a  sponge — a  soft,  slimy,  afanoit 
structureleflB  creature,  which  we  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  in  as  a  veritable  animal.  Tet  It  ii 
the  law  of  this  creatures-developed  from  a 
little  oval  or  sac-like  germ,  destitute  ci  aQ 
trace  of  the  subsequent  structures — ^to  prodoee 
this  wonderful  framework.  No  sane  mind, 
Dawson  remarks,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
action  of  a  Creative  Intelligence,  or  declare 
that  all  ia  due  to  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms.  (2)  As  students  of  nature  thus  reason 
and  conclude  from  nature's  phenomena  re- 
corded in  geological  strata,  so  the  students  of 
theology  have  a  right  to  argue  and  maintafai 
from  history's  phases  detailed  in  the  strata  of 
Scripture  uiat  there  is  Divine  design.  And 
this  even  in  the  confusion  of  BabeL  The 
scattering  of  the  human  race  from  the  centnl 
home  of  STden  has  produced  singular  results ; 
a  growth  of  results  so  intricate  and  ezquirite 
unique,  that  we  are  practically  shut  np  to  the 
contusion  that  history,  as  nature,  is  under  the 
moulding  hand  of  God,  who  doeth  all  after  the 
counsel  of  EUs  own  wilL 

"  O,  look  with  pity  down 
On  erring,  guilty  man ;  not  in  Thy  names 
Of  terror  clad ;  not  with  those  tenors  axm'd 
That  monstrous  Babel  felt,  when  fear  strode 

dumb 
The  scattered  nations  of  the  race  of  Ham/* 

Babel!  Ver.  9.  Traveller  after  traTsller 
oonf esses  the  overpowering  sensation  of  rere* 
rential  awe  which  possesses  the  mind  iHmb 
oontemplating  the  extent  and  magnitode  of 
the  ruins.  The  grey  osiers  growing  on  the 
river  deepen  the  dreariness  of  the  scene,  like 
flags  of  distress  on  a  sinking  vessel ;  while 
the  majestic  reed-lined  stream,  wanderiqg 
solitary  amid  the  maze,  seems  to  murmur 
something  about  the  time  when  these  nuns 
were  giant  palaces  and  towers,  and  when  this 
dreary  solitude  was  the  abode  of  gay  and 
thoughtless  crowds  set  on  universal  empire. 
The  meditative  mind — amid  such  mouldered 
and  mouldering  piles — reads  more  plainly  than 
ever  a  sentiment  which  is  true  alike  of  indi- 
viduals, cities,  and  empires,  ''Be  sure  your 
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on  win  find  you  onL"  LQu  the  buflden  of 
Babel,  we  are  prone  to  quaff  the  cap  of  pride ; 
therefore  their  fate  cantionB  na  of  the  oanger 
of  such  aooone. 

''We  fain  would  eat  thefndt  that  £b  forbidden, 
Not  heedhiff  what  God  saith  ! 
Bat  by  theae  flaming  cherabimB  weVe  chidden 
Lest  we  ahoald  plack  oar  death." 


!  Ver.  9.  (1)  That  day 
when  the  doTen  tongnea  came  down,  and  the 
fint  mfaaionariea  of  Jeeaa  spoke  saddenly  in 
many  langaagea,  was  the  beginning  of  a  work 
whifdi  wm  never  stop  antil  the  Gospel  has 
made  all  men  one  again—one  in  h^urt  and 
hope— ope  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeeaa. 
''We  do  not  mean,"  says  Green,  "that  the 
Gosptl  teadies  all  men  the  same  langaage ; 
though  it  is  tnie  that  there  are  some  words 
iHiich  the  Gospel  carries  to  every  land  and 
TOople  and  toogae.  (2).  A  Hindu  and  a  New 
?>aian4tr  met  m>on  the  deck  of  a  missionary 
ship.  They  had  both  been  converted  from 
their  heatheninn,  and  were  brothers  in  Christ. 


But  they  coold  not  speak  to  each  other.  Thej 
pointed  to  their  bibles,  shook  hands,  and 
smiled  in  one  another's  faces ;  that  was  all  they 
coold  do  apparently.  At  last  a  happy  thought 
occurred  to  the  Hindu.  With  sudden  joy,  he 
exclaimed,  *<  Hallelujah  ! "  The  New  Zea- 
lander,  in  delight,  cried  out,  "  Amen  ! "  (8) 
Those  two  words,  not  found  in  their  own  old 
heathen  tongues,  but  given  to  them  by  the 
Gospel,  were  to  them  the  beginning  again  of 
"one  langaage  and  one  speech."  In  the 
Fatmos  vision  of  the  harpers  by  the  glassy 
sea,  we  have  the  song  of  the  mighty  multitude 
of  the  redeemed  From  every  kindred  and 
people,  and  nation  and  tongue,  in  one  united 
Church.  It  is  a  harmony  of  exultant  praise  over 
the  realisation  of  the  longed-for  unity  of  God's 
people.  **  The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the 
world  doth  acknowledge  Thee ;  Allelujah  1 
(Rev.  XV.)  ' 

**  Melodious  language,  wherein  every  thought 
Finds  utterance,  o'erspreading  the  drclingglobe, 
A  language  worthy  of  the  sons  of  God. 

—Bickenteik. 


CHAPTER    XIL 


CiRiGAL  NOTHL—Vow  tha  lord  bad  Mdd]    More  literally  this  may  read,  «  The  Lord  $aid,^ 
and  BHty  xefer  to  a  eaU  to  leave  Haran,  and  not  to  that  which  Abram  received  in  Ur,  of  which 
Stephen  neaks  in  Acts  vii  2,  and  which  was  a  short  time  previous  (/aco6iM).— Ahram]    ffeb, 
Bigk  foAtr    a  distingmshed  projgfenitor  of  a  race.— flat  thee  ontl     Heb.  Oo  for  thyself.    The 
<«i— im^iiil  tvaa  pre-eminently  to  hmi  and  for  his  advantage  ;  thougn  others  were  not  excluded,  as 
tte  hiatoffy  diows.  —Of  thy  eoontzy]    The  fatherland,  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  as  it  embraced 
both  Ur  <rf  the  Chaldees  and  Haran  (LangeJ.—Aj^  from  thy  kindred]    Alford  renders  *<  the 
jimx  of  t&y  bwth,"  such  being  the  general  meaning  of  this  word.    Still,  in  other  places,  it 
plainly  sonifies  hindrtd  (Gen.  xliiL  7 ;  Esther  viii  6%  and  this  is  the  probable  meaning  here. 
Ahnm'a  kfaidred  would  be  the  Chaldaic  descendants  of  Shem.~From  thy  father's  honae]    Terah 
and  his  family  (Gen.  xi.  81,  82).— 3.  And  then  shalt  he  a  Uesiing]    Heb.  Be  thou  a  bUuing. 
He  is  to  be  not  merely  a  subject  of  blessing,  but  a  meditun  of  blening  to  others.    It  is  more 
bUmiiii  to  give  than  to  receive.    And  the  Jjord  here  confers  on  Abram  the  delightful  prerogative 
of  di^MBfllBg  good  to  others  (Murphy).-^,  And  enrte  him  that  cnrseth  thee]    Beb.  Thou  thai 
maie  U^M  o/  tkee  wll  I  enrte.    The  verb  signifies  to  treat  as  vile,  worthless,  or  contemptible. 
This  ia  inehided  in  corsing,  which  is  the  hnprecation  of  evil.— In  thee  shall  all  tha  fiuniliea  of 
tto  Mitii  ho  UoMed].    These  words  have  given  occasion  for  much  contention  on  the  part  of 
ratlnwatiat  interpreters.    Knobel,  who  is  Sie  best  example  of  them,  would  understand  them, 
thai  an  Ihe  families  of  the  earth  should  Hess  with  (or,  in)  thee,  i.e.  wish  themselves  blessed  in — 
hy  the  wwanple  of — ^Abraham  ;  wish  for  themselves  blessedness  like  his.    This  rendering  he 
defeoda  hj  ehaotex  xlviii.  20,  "  In  thee  thaU  Itrael  hleee,  saying,  God  make  thee  as  Ephnum 
and  Manasieh.      The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice,  not  blest, 
hot  he  Wmmd,    On  such  a  matter  we  may  farther  remark  that  we  may  well  leave  the  New 
TestaBMBi  writers,  to  whom  Hebrew  was  familiar,  to  decide  for  us  which  of  the  senses  should 
nevafl.    And  this  has  been  plahily  and  emphatically  done.     See  Acts  iii.  25  ;  GaL  iii.  8, 14. 
Notiee  tiiaft  literally  the  expression  is,  "  all  the  families  of  the  ground;*  so  that  the  blessing  ia 
an  edko  off  the  prhnal  curse  ( Alford ),'-A»  And  Lot  went  with  him]     KurU  understands  &at 
"GM  had  not  intended  that  Lot  should  join  Abram  on  his  journey.   This  (he  says)  is  sufficiently 
from  his  later  history.   But  God  allowed  it,  probably,  from  condescension  to  Abraham's 
mi  to  hia  family."    It  would  be  more  strictly  proper  to  say  that,  as  the  narrative 
ft,  liOt  joined  the  company  of  his  own  promptmg,  and  not  by  Divine  command,  as  in 
the  CBOO  off  Ahranu    It  was,  therefore,  upon  his  own  responsibility  (Jtieobus), — Soronty  and  flTO 
ywold]    Abram's  age  at  the  second  stage  of  his  journey  is  now  mentioned.    Hence  we  can 
iVliTffiiiliif  that  he  de^tfted  from  Ur  five  yean  before.— 9.  All  thoir  inbf tanoo  that  they  had 
Hd>,  AU  their  gam  which  they  had  gained,    A  term  descriptive  of  property,  irixether 
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in  money,  cattle,  or  any  other  kind  of  possesBionB. — And  the  wnils  tiiej  liad  gottm  In  Hana] 
ffeb.  And  the  souU  which  they  did  (or  made).  Nepheth,  here  nsed,  denotes  oollactiTi^  the 
persons  (servants)  taken  with  them  from  Hanm — as  in  Ezek.  xzviL  18.  The  SqpL  renJen  it 
Traeraf  vp^X^'f  erer^  soul.  The  verb  to  do,  or  make,  here  nsed,  is  rendered  by  the  Sept. 
ixmaayroy  acquiredr—9A  Dent  viii.  17 ;  Gen.  i.  12.  The  Chdld.  renders,  "  All  the  souls  he  Ittd 
subdued  imto  the  law."  Some  understand  it,  therefore,  of  proselytes  made  to  the 
true  religion  from  among  the  heathen  at  Haran.  But  the  general  sense  whidi  best 
suits  the  context  is  that  of  hondrservants,  which  Abram  had  acquired.  These  were  gottn 
commonly  by  conquest,  or  by  money.  Here  it  seems  to  be  the  latter  (Jaedbus), — Ootti] 
Strictly,  made,  descriptive  of  the  gain  in  slaves,  male  and  female  (Lange),  Not  onlv  ffotteiL  ss 
secular  property,  but  had  made  ol^dient  to  the  law  of  the  true  Grod  (  Wordsworth). — 6-  zIm  ^sm 
of  Sidhem]  Some  understand  the  expression  as  meaning  the  neighbourhood  of  Sichem ;  othen^ 
of  the  site  where  it  afterwards  stood— speaking  by  way  of  anticipation.  Most  expositors  r^aid 
the  words,  ''the  place  of,"  as  redundant — the  place  Sichem.  It  may  more  likely  msMi  ^towa 
or  village  of  Shechem."  At  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  here,  after  sojourning  in  Mesopotami% 
Shechem  was  a  Hivite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  Shechem*8  father,  was  chief  man.  And  it  wis  at 
this  time  that  Jacob  purchased  from  him  *^  the  parcel  of  ground  "  (of  the  field)  which  he  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph,  where  was  Jacob's  well  (John  iv.  5).  The  name  means  "  shoidder  "  or  ^  rid^  " 
(JaocHms.)  Shechem  was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine. — Plain  of  Xoreh]  The  ragged 
and  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  seems  to  forbid  the  idea  of  any  *'  plain"  existing  thete. 
The  best  authorities  render  the  Hth.  alion  Moreh,  ''the  oak  of  Moreh."  The  name  may  hare  been 
derived  from  its  owner  or  planter.  Oaks,  from  their  great  size  and  durability,  would  be  oonvenieiit 
as  landmarks  in  those  early  ages.  They  were  also  a  meeting-place  for  the  performance  of  zeligioas 
rites.— And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land]  This  notice  was  most  probably  added  to  sbow 
that  the  land  was  not  empty  at  that  time,  but  that  the  subsequent  promise  implied  a  diqilsoe- 
ment  of  inhabitants  then  in  possession.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  such  a  notice ; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  an  interpolation  of  later  date 
tiian  the  narrative  itself  {Alford),  These  words  note  the  great  obstacle  Abram  had  to 
contend  with.  "  The  author  of  Genesis  evinces  in  this  clause  his  knowledge  of  the  Canaanites, 
pre-supposes  their  nature  and  character  to  be  known  in  such  a  way  as  a  late  writer 
could  not  do"  (Jacobus).— 7.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram]  This  remarkable 
phrase  first  occurs  here.  We  know  not  in  what  manner  God  appeared  to  Abram,  but  in  some 
way  he  felt  that  God  spoke  to  him.  "  The  possibility  of  God  appearing  to  man  is  antecedently 
undeniable.  The  fact  of  his  having  done  so  proves  the  possibilitv.  On  the  mode  of  His  doing 
this  .it  is  vain  for  us  to  speculate"  (Murphy). — TTnto  thy  seed]  Not  unto  thee.  To  Abram 
himself  "  He  gave  none  inheritance  in  it ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on "  (Acts  vii  5) 
(Murphy), — Will  I  give  this  land]  God  at  first  signified  His  purpose  of  merely  showing  to 
Abram  a  distant  land,  in  which  he  was  to  sojourn ;  he  now  speaks  of  giving  it,  but  not  immediatelT 
to  himself,  but  to  his  seed ;  doubtless  for  a  further  trial  of  his  faith  (Bush). — And  there  bniUtd 
he  an  altar  unto  the  Lord]  In  Shechem,  as  Jacob  did  afterwards  (Gen.  xxiiL  20).  Thus,  l^ 
means  of  a  religious  act,  he  assumed  the  proprietorship  of  the  land.  The  sanctuary  stood  here 
in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25,  26),  and  the  law  was  proclaimed  with  blessings  from 
G^rizim,  and  curses  from  Ebal  (Deut  xxvii  12  ;  Josh.  viii.  38-35).  Here,  also,  Joshua  ga^e  his 
parting  counsels  to  the  people  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25). — 8.  And  he  removed  firom  tfaenoe  ulo  a 
mountain]  Ifeb.  mountainwards — indicating  the  nature  of  the  district,  and  not  any  partieolar 
mountain.  A  similar  expression  in  Gen.  xix.  30. — Bethel]  This  name  signifies  "  house  of  Crod.** 
At  this  time  the  place  was  called  Luz,  and  did  not  become  Bethel  until  so  named  by  Jacob  after 
his  vision  (G^n.  xxviii.  19).  "  It  does  not  appear  that  any  town  was  ever  built  on  the  precise 
spot  to  which  Jacob  gave  this  name  ;  but  the  appellation  was  afterwards  transfeired  to  the 
adjacent  city  of  Luz,  which  thus  became  the  historical  Bethel.  Modem  researches  have  not 
been  able  clearly  to  identify  the  site  of  this  ancient  city ;  but  there  is  a  ruined  village  and 
monastery  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Naplons  or  Shechem,  and  north  of  Jerusalem, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate  very  nearly  the  spot"  (Bush)— On  the  wast]  JSTeft. 
**from  the  sea"  or  seaward.  The  expression  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was 
the  western  boundary  of  Canaan.    In  the  same  way,  "the  desert"  is  used  for  "the  south"  (Pml 

Ixxv.  6),  where  "  from  the  south  "  is  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  "  from  the  desert" ^Hai]  JSTA 

The  Ai.  The  word  means,  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  H  represents  the  Heb.  definite  article.  It 
was  a  royal  dty  of  Canaan,  and  was  the  first  taken  by  the  Israelites  after  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5).  The  exact  site  is  not  known. — Called  npon  tiie  w!^™^  of  ^i>  Loid] 
As  "  Jehovah."— 9.  And  Abram  journeyed,  going  on  still  towards  the  South]  Meb.  "  He  broke 
up  his  encampment,  going  and  pulling  up  southwards."  Thus  he  advanced  from  place  to  pliwff 
by  degrees,  according  to  tiie  customs  of  nomadic  life  ;  but  his  general  direction  was  southwards. 
The  fact  is  noticed  in  Heb.  xi.  10. — 10.  A  famine  in  the  land]  The  frequent  famines  aze  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  early  times,  and  of  uncivilised  lands.  Egypt  as  a  rich  and  fruitful 
hmd  was  even  then  a  refuge  from  famine,  as  it  was  in  the  history  of  Jacob  CLangeJ,  Egypt 
being  annually  watered  by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  not  depending  on  rains  for  the 
crops,  was  the  great  grain-growing  region,  and  com  could  be  found  there  when  famine  prevailed 
in  the  adjoining  country  (Jacobus). — 11.  He  said  onto  Sarai]  Thus  to  wiMTitr^in  the  pretenost 
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that  ilie  WM  his  sister  was  a  settled  matter  between  them. — A  fidr  woman]  Heb.  "  Fair 
of  aspect'*  (Sept).  **Oi  fair  coantenance.'*  *' The  original  implies  fairness  of  oomplezkni, 
and  one  thetefoce  Hkely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  darker  ooloored  Egyptians  "  (Bath). 
1>.  laji  I  pnj  thee]  Heb.  **  Say  now  "—a  word  not  indicating  time,  bat  request  and 
entreai^.  This  word  is  nsed  with  a  similar  meaning  in  English. — My  soul  shall  Uto  bwwmit 
of  thoof  JSTel.  napthi — a  word  often  nsed  for  the  Tper$on^  or  indiyidoal  Ufe.  Here,  the  meaning 
eriden^  ie^  "My  life  shall  be  spared  becanse  of  thee."  16>  Pharaoh]  Not  a  personid 
Barney  but  a  title  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Egjrpt,  like  that  of  Cesar  among  the  Romans. 
BHMHidid  hor  bofiirt  Fluuraoh.]  Modem  travellers  speak  in  a  similar  way  of  Oriental 
who  incorporate  into  their  harems  the  beautiful  women  of  their  land  in  a  perfectly 
sj  way  **  (KnobeL)  "  The  recognition  of  Sarah's  beauty  is  more  easily  explained,  if  we 
take  into  view  that  the  Egyptian  women,  although  not  so  dark  a  complexion  as  the  Nubians  or 
EyiiopiaaSy  were  yet  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  Asiatics.  The  women  of  high  rank  were  usually 
WMiowuted  upon  the  monuments  in  lighter  shades  for  the  purpose  of  flattery"  {IIengttenberg.\ 
—IB,  iBtiwtad  Ahnun  well  far  her  sake]  Heb.,  "Did  good  to  Abram  for  her  sake  "—bestowed 
upon  tun  many  favours  and  gifts.  Sheep,  and  ozen,  and  ho  atiOi,  and  menaorvants,  and  maid, 
iwiiili,  aad  aho  aasoa,  and  oamola]  For  *'she  asses"  the  Septuagint  has  mules.  **  The  presents 
are  mndi  the  same  as  the  items  of  the  patriarchal  wealth  given  elsewhere  (e.g.,  Gen  zxiv.  25, 
-■"rgSi  15 ;  Job  L  8  ;  xlii  12).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  these  enumerations  we  nowhere  find 
hotsea  awttoned,  though  they  were  the  pride  of  Egypt  **  {Alford).—!!.  Plagnad  Pharaoh  and 
Ui  hamm  with  gzoat  plaguta]  Heb.,  "  Beat  him  with  great  strokes  or  blows."  We  know  not 
what  was  the  nature  of  these  chastisements,  but  they  were  evidently  of  such  a  nature  as  to  guard 
Sarai  fnm  injuzy  (Gen.  xx.  i,  6).  Joeephus  says  that  the  cause  of  these  plagues  was  revealed  to 
Fhaimoh  hj  the  prie8ts.~20  And  thqr  lont  him  away.]  The  term  implies  that  be  was  provided 
witii  aa  honoorable  escort  to  ensure  his  safe  departure  from  Egypt.  "  The  original  term  is  often 
naad  lor  that  kind  of  sending  or  conveying  away  which  is  marked  by  peculiar  tokens  of  honour 
and  respect,  aa  when  a  guest  ib  accompanied  at  his  departure  to  some  distance  by  his  host  and  a 
party  of  frienda"  {Bush), 
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The  Gall  of  Abraham. 

The  last  chapter  dealt  with  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  thus  furnished  the 
elements  of  a  universal  history.  In  this  chapter  that  history  is  contracted  and 
beoomeB  national.  It  is  not  the  design  of  Scnpture  to  record  the  famous  deeds 
of  all  men  everywhere,  to  trace  the  development  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
but  rather  to  unfold  the  spiritual  dealings  of  God  with  the  race.  The  sacred 
hisUnian,  therefore,  after  marking  the  downward  tendency  of  mankind,  now 
callB  attention  to  a  man  on  whom  God's  light  had  shined,  who  was  to  be  the 
only  hope  of  a  world  which  had  well  nigh  perished  in  the  ruins  of  its  corruption. 
Goa  chooses  Abraham  that  He  mi^ht  make  him  a  wortliy  ancestor  of  the  children 
of  £uth,  and  the  founder  of  a  nation  by  means  of  which  he  was  to  illustrate  the 
ways  of  His  Providence  and  grace.  The  knowledge  of  God  had  well  nigh 
pemhed  firom  the  world,  and  me  call  of  Abraham  was  a  spiritual  revival — a 
meh  starting  place  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind.  In  the  call  of  Abraham, 
we  mn  observe — 

L  llliat  it  was  manifestly  Diyine.  The  patriarch  did  not  by  study  and  medi- 
tation discover  the  course  of  duty  which  he  afterwards  obeyed.  The  idea  did 
not  arise  in  his  own  mind,  but  was  suggested  to  him  from  a  source  purely  Divine. 
St  Steven  says  that  *'  The  God  of  glorv  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham." 
lliere  was  some  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory,  and  an  authentic  voice 
was  heaord.  Since  the  last  recorded  communication  from  heaven,  422  years  had 
TMiirrd  away,  and  now  God  speaks  again  to  Abraham.  This  call  could  not 
fiave  been  an  illusion,  for — 1.  7b  obey  it,  he  gave  up  all  that  was  dear 
ami  precious  to  him  in  t/ie  world.  He  gave  up  country,  home,  friends, 
and  entered  upon  an  untried  path,  committing  himself  to  unknown  chances. 
He  could  not  have  made  such  a  sacrifice  without  a  sufficient  reason.     The 

iy   Christians  submitted  to   persecution,  even  unto  death,  because   they 
that  the  alk^ed  fiicts  of  their  religion  were  true.    The  conduct  of 
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Abraham  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  lie  acted  upon  a  real  commnDi- 
cation  from  God,  and  not  from  an  impression.  2.  The  course  of  conduct  ke 
followed  coidd  not  he  of  human  suggestion,  Abraham  was  not  driven  from  his 
country  by  adverse  circumstances,  or  attracted  by  the  promise  of  plenty  else- 
where. He  might  have  followed  the  usual  policy  of  the  world,  and  made  the 
best  of  things  as  they  are.  But  he  left  a  condition  which  would  then  be  con- 
sidered  as  prasperous,  and  cheerfully  accepted  whatever  trials  mi^ht  await  hint 
Tlie  whole  of  his  character  and  destinv  were  changed.  Natural  causes 
cannot  account  for  so  sudden  and  marked  a  change.  The  "  word  "  of  God 
fdone  has  power  like  this.  An  ignorant  idolator  cannot  ^  be  turned  to 
the  ways  of  true  religion,  and  a  life  of  faith,  without  the  operation  of  a  Divine 
power.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  have  revealed  this  to  Abraham,  d.  The 
history  of  the  Church  con^rms  the  fact  that  the  call  was  Divine,  The  Christian 
Church  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish,  with  added  light,  and  fresh 
blessings.  That  Church  must  have  had  an  origin  in  the  dim  past,  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact  of  its  existence.  If  the  world  had  lapsed  into  idolatry  this 
new  spiritual  nation  could  not  have  arisen,  unless  God  had  raised  up  a  founder 
for  it — a  new  centre  around  which  He  could  gather  a  chosen  people.  The 
Church  can  be  traced  back  to  the  grev  morning  of  history  in  which  one  great 
figure  appears,  which  shines  through  all  the  succeeding  ages,  and  still  will  snine 
until  the  course  of  man  on  earth  is  run.  The  blessings  which  the  Church  has 
enjoyed,  and  still  shall  enjoy,  throughout  all  time,  are  the  blessings  which  God 
promised  to  Abraham.  The  Church  of  God  is  a  fact,  and  something  strange 
and  unusual  must  have  happened  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  to  account  for 
it.  The  name  of  Abraham  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  as  delivered  in  the  New  Testament,  that  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  reality 
of  his  history  would  go  very  far  towards  destroying  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Christian  believers  now  do  but  repeat  the  history  of  this 
patriarch,  for  they  are  all  called  of  God,  as  was  Abraham. 

II.  It  demanded  great  sacrifices.  Upon  the  Divine  call,  Abraham  was  not 
immediately  rewarded  with  temporal  blessings.  Appearances  were  altogether 
against  his  deriving  any  advantages  from  obedience.  He  was  called  upon  to 
make  great  sacrifices,  with  no  human  prospect  of  compensation.  1.  He  had  to 
sever  the  ties  of  country.  It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  love  his  native  land,  the 
scenes  of  his  earliest  years  and  first  impressions.  A  man's  country  becomes 
hallowed  in  the  course  of  years  by  many  tender  associations.  The  youth  may 
leave  his  native  land  with  little  regret,  but  to  the  old  man  it  is  like  tearing  some 
firm  attachment  from  his  heart.  To  have  been  suddenly  called  to  leave  his 
country  must  have  been  no  small  trial  to  Abraham.  2.  He  had  to  sever  the  ties 
of  kindred.  Natural  relationships  form  a  strong  bond  of  unity,  and  awaken  a 
peculiar  love.  A  man  must  have  a  stronger  affection  for  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  than  for  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  He  clings  with  a  fond  attachment 
to  those  who  were  the  guardians  of  his  early  life.  These  are  the  most  sacred  of 
natural  ties,  and  to  sever  them  touches  the  deepest  fountains  of  human  emotion. 
Abraham  was  called  upon  to  make  this  sacrifice  at  a  time  when  he  could  feel  it 
most.  3.  He  had  to  sever  the  ties  of  home.  This  is  narrower  than  kindr^  and 
signifies  all  the  dear  and  precious  thin^  that  form  our  domestic  circle,  or  lie 
nearest  our  heart  Man  has  a  kind  of  instinctive  belief  in  a  home,  some  sacred 
spot  where  he  can  find  rest  and  comfort  and  be  secure  from  invasion.  There 
he  has  sanctuary.  To  sever  the  ties  of  home  with  the  prospect  of  some  sufiicient 
advantage  elsewhere  may  be  justified  as  a  call  of  duty,  or  devotion  to  some  high 

f)rinciple  ;  still  the  act  itself  is  a  real  sacrifice.    Abraham  had  reasons  for  leaving 
lis  home  ;  yet  in  making  up  his  mind  to  this  he  must  ne^  have  felt  the  pangs 
which  nature  gives. 

III.  It  was  an  example  of  faith.    The  promise  was  made  in  general  terms* 
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[  the  good  thioffB  to  come,  as  far  as  Abraham  was  personally  concerned,  placed 
kn  inaccessible  distance.  Ood  did  not  tell  him  that  He  would  give  him  the 
1,  but  merely  show  it  to  him.  And  as  a  fact  of  history  he  did  not  possess 
good  land.  To  act  upon  a  promise  like  this  required  strong  faith.  1.  Faith 
squired  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  unknotvn.  Abraham  went  forth  upon  his 
ried  jonmey  without  any  clear  idea  as  to  where  he  was  going,  or  what  might 
it  him  along  his  course.  The  unknown  is  ever  the  terrible,  and  we  can  only 
sr  it  with  any  confidence  or  hope  when  supported  by  the  mysterious  power  of 
h.  Spiritual  men  derive  the  whole  force  and  energy  of  their  superior  life  firom 
influence  of  the  distant  and  unknown.  Faith  is  the  power  which  links  these 
lie  present^  and  makes  them  a  reality  to  the  soul.  2.  Faith  trusts  in  God. 
raham  did  not  know  where  he  was  going,  but,  like  St.  Paul,  he  knew  "whom 
bad  believed."  That  faith  which  merely  believes  the  truth  concerning  God 
lead,  but  that  faith  which  believes  in  God  is  powerful  and  energetic.  Such 
li  is  not  an  attachment  to  some  system  of  truth  which  the  mind  may 
gnidly  receive ;  it  is  trust  in  ti  person.  "  Abraham  believed  Qod,"  By  the 
ption  of  certain  forms,  and  assents  to  creeds,  we  may  have  corporate  religion, 
personal  reliaion  can  only  arise  from  the  soul's  direct  dealings  with  its  God. 
1  did  not  explain  all  the  reasons  of  His  strange  commands  and  dealings  to 
raham,  yet  Abraham  trusted  Him.  3.  In  religious  faith  there  is  an  element 
'eoBom.  Religion  does  not  require  us  to  exercise  a  blind  faith.  We  have  to 
tore  something,  but  still  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  justify  us  in  the  step. 
I  €alled  of  God  may  demand  of  us  that  we  should  go  beyond  what  reason 
Id  point  out,  but  never  that  we  should  act  contrary  to  reason.  The  children 
tibe  truth  recognise  the  voice  of  truth  as  soon  as  they  hear  it.  There  is 
lething  in  the  nature  of  their  souls  to  which  the  truth  is  agreeable.  There 
.  purer  instinct  in  man,  which  to  follow  is  the  highest  reason.  Abraham  was 
\  of  those  to  whom  God  appeared,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  reasonable  to  obey 
hi^  command.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  it  was  Grod  who  spoke, 
I  God  could  only  have  a  hi^h  and  worthy  purpose  in  view  in  all  His  commands 
the  children  of  men.  To  follow  the  promptings  of  faith  is  the  noblest  act  of 
nan  reason. 

71,  It  was  accompanied  by  promise.  Though  God  does  not  explain  all  the 
Bons  of  His  dealings  to  believers,  and  show  them  every  step  of  the  way  in 
idh  they  shall  be  led,  yet  He  gives  them  sufficient  encouragement  by  promises 
[otare  good.  Abraham  was  assured  that  the  advantages  of  obedience  would 
great.  To  employ  an  expression  of  Matthew  Henry's,  he  might  be  a  "  loser 
God,  but  not  a  loser  by  Him."  The  promises  made  to  Abraham  may  be 
nidered  in  a  twofold  light.  1.  As  they  concerned  himself  personcUly.  He 
old  have  compensation  for  all  the  worldly  loss  he  would  have  to  endure.  The 
Ime  of  the  affections  of  the  soul  cannot  endure  that  they  should  remain 
JKmt  a  proper  object.  If  one  hope  is  taken  away  from  a  man,  he  must  have 
lAer.  If  he  is  forbidden  to  love  some  object  unworthy  of  his  affection,  some 
ler  mnst  be  provided  for  him.  Abraham  had  to  lose  much,  and  it  was 
sessary  that  he  should  have  reason  for  believing  that  God  would  be  able  to 
e  him  much  more  than  this.  There  is  a  "  better  and  an  enduring  substance  " 
idi  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  sacrifices  which  faith  demands.  The 
eial  piomises  made  to  Abraham  corresponded,  in  each  case,  to  the  sacrifices 
was  called  upon  to  make.  (1)  For  the  loss  of  country,  God  promised  that 
would  make  him  a  great  nation.  His  own  nation  was  fast  sinking  into 
latry,  and  had  he  remained  in  it  he  must  have  caught  the  contagion  of  the 
lei^  and  continued  ignorant  of  the  tnie  religion.  It  was  a  double  blessing  to 
delivered  from  such  a  nation,  and  to  be  made  the  head  of  another  for  which 
h  an  illostrions  history  was  preparing.  (2)  For  the  loss  of  his  place  of  birth, 
d promised  to  bless  him  with  a  higher  prosperity.    Abraham  had  much  to 
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leaye  belmid — all  his  prospects  of  wealth  and  comfort,  hut  (3od  said, ''  I  wiQ 
bless   thee."       That   blessing   included   all   prosperity;    as   much   as  waa 
needful,    and   sufficient    for   this   life,    and    in   the   world    to   come    lift 
everlasting.    (3)  For  the  loss  of  family  distinction,  God  promised  to  make 
his  name  great,    Abraham  had  to  leave  his  "  father's  house,"  bat  he  waa 
destined  in  the  Providence  of  God  to  build  up  a  more  &mous  and  lasting 
house.    These  promises  may  be  considered — 2.  In  his  relation  to  huwumitjf, 
Grod  said, ''  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."   This  promise  implied  something  grander 
and  nobler  than  any  personal  benefits  which  Abraham  could  inherit.     It  was 
the  higher  blessing — the  larger  benefit.    Religion  means  something  more  than 
the  selfish  enjoyment  of  spintual  cood,  and  he  who  only  considers  the  interests 
of  his  own  soul  has  failed  to  eaten  the  true  spirit  of  it.    Man  approaches  the 
nature  of  God  when  he  becomes  a  source  of  blessing  to  others.     "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."    Abraham  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  mankind  m 
the  highest  sense.    Along  his  line  were  to  flow  all  the  benefits  of  salvation,  and 
all  the  precious  dfts  of  the  covenant  of  grace.     Other  men  have  blessed  the 
world  with  useful  works  and  inventions,  and  with  the  gifts  of  literature  and 
science,  but  he  who  is  chosen  by  God  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  world's  salTa- 
tion  is  the  greatest  benefactor  to  the  race.    As  a  further  expansion  of  tlda 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham — (h)  His  cause  was  henceforth  to  be  ideniiJSei 
with  the  cause  of  God.    **  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  cune  him  that 
curseth  thee"  (verse   3).      "God  promised  further,  so  to  take  sides  with 
Abraham  in   the  world,  as   to   make  common   cause  with  him — share  hit 
friendships,  and  treat  his  enemies  as  His  own.    This  is  the  highest  possiUe 
pledge.      This    threatening    against    hostile    people    was  signally    fulfilled 
m   the  case   of   the   Egyptians,   Edomites,  Amalekites,  Moabites,  Ammon- 
ites,  and    the   greater   nations — Assyrian,    Chaldean,    Persian,    Greek,    uad 
Roman,   which    nave  fallen  under   the    curse    of   God    as    here    denounoed 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  Christ.    The  Church  u 
God's.     Her  enemies  are  His.     Her  friends  are  His  also,  and  no  weapon 
that  is  formed  against  her  shall   prosper,  for  He  who  has  all  power  gifeu 
unto  Him  shall  be  with  her  faithful  servants,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world" 
(Jacobus).     3.  He  was  to  be  the  source  of  the  highest  blessing  to  mankimL 
"  In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."    Heb.    Of  tie  gromtd. 
The  ground  was  cursed  in  Adam,  now  it  was   to  be   blessed  in  AbrahanL 
The  world  was  to  be  blessed  in  families,  for  the  family  is  the  first  of  all 
relationships,  the  most  lasting  of  all  institutions,  and  the  best  representatiY^ 
of  the  love  of  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind.    By  virtue  <rf  tibt 
Sonship  of  Christ  Jesus  we  are  made  members  of  the  household  of  God.    It  is 
God's  design  to  bless  the  world  by  means  of  a  family,  hence  in  the  fulneas  of 
time  His  own  Son  took  flesh  and  blood  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  entered 
into  our  human  relationships  that  He  might  bless  all  the  families  of  the  eartL 
In  all  this,  there  are  three  great  principles  involved.     (1)  That  it  is  GoJF$ 
plan  to  lielp  man  by  means  of  man.    The  system  of  mediators  prevails  through- 
out all  human  affairs.     Nature  ministers  to  us,  and  we  have  to  minister  one  ta 
the  other.    God  brought  spiritual  succour  to  the  human  race,  not  directly  bat 
by  means  of  the  family  of  Abraham.     (2)  That  it  is  God's  plan  to  help  man  bf 
means  of  the  human  in  conjunction  with  the  divine.    No  one  of  the  human  race^ 
however  illustrious,  could  redeem  mankind.     All  were  tainted  by  sin,  stricken 
by  the  same  disease,  equally  weak  and  impotent  to  save.     It  was  necessaij, 
therefore,  for  God  to  take  hold  on  human  nature  in  order  to  procure  the  aalTa- 
tion  of  njankind.    Hence  St.  Paul  teaches  that  by  the  seed  of  Abraham,  by 
which  the  world  was  to  be  blessed,  was  meant  Jesus  Christ.     "  He  saith  not, 
'And  to  seeds,'  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  and  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ** 
(GaL  iii.  16).    The  promise  made  to  Abraham  does  not  distinctly  mention  the 
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D,  jet  in  the  progress  of  revelation  it  gradaalljr  narrows  to  this.  AXmr 
Mced  to  see  the  day  of  Christ,  and  though  dimly,  yet  still  with  a  real 
on,  of  which  this  is  the  account.  (3)  Ihai  the  catholic  spirit  bdongs  to 
9$  qf  inspirtUion.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  narrow,  exclusive,  and 
I,  for  it  speaks  here  of  blessings  to  come  to  all  families  of  the  earth.  The 
stament  can  have  no  wider  aim,  and  merely  speaks  of  this  gracious  pur- 
being  a<KX>mplished.  God's  design  to  construct  a  family  of  saints  built 
e  Sonship  of  Christ  was  revealed  to  Abraham,  and  therefore  St.  Paul 
that  in  this  promise  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  him  beforehand. 


8UQQB8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


1.  God's  speaking  to  man — 
old  insoire  reverence  and  wor- 
\)  should  put  an  end  to  doubt ; 
lid  be  a  sufficient  basis  for 
4)  should  command  obedience, 
ation  consists  of  communica- 
ide  by  God  to  men,  who,  to  say 
ty  were  above  the  average  of 
I  in  purity  and  nobility  of 
r. 

all  of  Abraham — (1)  A  mani- 
L  of  the  grace  of  God.  Others 
e  been  as  worthy,  or,  if  not, 
l^t  have  been  fitted  for  such  a 

but  the  Divine  choice  rested 
m.  Here  was  grace,  by  which 
Bs  the  lead  in  human  salvation, 
tailing  men  to  special  services 
Church.  Abraham  did  not 
Jbe  Lord,  but  the  Lord  him. 
aptory.  There  was  no  room 
^  Abraham  must  obey  at 
r  the  danger  was  great.  The 
is  fost  sinkinff  into  idolatry, 
foldng  the  judgment  of  God. 
h  mu€^  be  saved  in  a  man  of 

choice.  3.  Authoritative. 
•8  a  clear  revelation  from  God. 
bority  could  not  be  questioned. 
most  not  contena  with  his 

4.  Painful  Obedience  to  it 
1  fer  flesh  and  blood.     5.  It 

£uth.  The  voice  that  called 
horitative  and  commanding, 
I  the  believer  cannot  know  lul 
BQT,  or  through  what  untried 
a  shall  have  to  pass,  he  must 
fittth.  God's  promise  to  Abra- 
\  such  as  he  could  not  imme- 
lealiae,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
vmld  have  to  ea^ercise  faith. 
died  in  faith. 


A  similar  command  is  virtuallv  given 
to  us.  We  are  not,  indeed,  called  to 
leave  our  country  and  connections,  but 
to  withdraw  our  affections  from  earthly 
things,  and  fix  them  upon  things 
above,  we  are  called.  The  world 
around  us  lies  in  wickedness  ;  we  are 
not  to  love  it  or  the  things  that  are  in 
it ;  we  are  rather  to  come  out  from  it, 
and  to  be  crucified  to  it ;  we  are  to 
regard  it  as  a  wilderness  through  which 
we  are  passing  to  our  Father  s  house, 
and  in  our  passage  through  it  to 
consider  ourselves  as  strangers  and 
pil^ms.  If  we  meet  with  good  ac* 
commodation  and  land  treatment,  we 
are  to  be  thankful ;  if  we  meet  with 
briars  and  thorns  in  our  way,  we  must 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  it  is  the  appointed  way,  and  that 
every  step  still  brinf^s  us  nearer  home. 
We  are  to  be  looking  forward  to  our 
joumev's  end,  and  to  be  proceeding 
towards  it,  whatever  be  the  weather,  or 
whatever  the  road.  Thus  we  are  to 
fulfil  our  pilgrimage  to  the  heavenly 
Canaan  in  tne  same  spirit  as  did 
Abraham  to  the  earthly.  '^Bush.) 

When  "God  chose  Abraham"  (Neh. 
iz.  7)  it  was  an  act  of  free  and  sove- 
reign grace.  He  did  not,  on  this 
occasion,  make  chcnce  of  Melchixedeky 
who  was  already  in  the  Holv  Land, 
and  was  faithfully  sustaining  there  the 
offices  of  a  kin^  of  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  a  pnest  of  the  Most  Hi^h 
God.  The  Lord  is  found  of  those  who 
seek  Him  not  He  comes  to  Abraham 
dwelling  afar  off,  and  if  not  hostile,  at 
least  indifferent,  to  the  truth ;  to  him 
He  reveiJs  Himself— him  He  chooses — 
him  He  calls.    To  Abraham,  while  yet 
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ungodly,  God,  intending  to  "justify 
the  heathen  through  faith,  preaches 
the  Gospel,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all 
nations  be  blessed"  (Gal.  iii.  8). — 
(Candlish.) 

The  call  of  Abraham  was  the  first 
act  of  God  towards  the  formation  of  a 
Church.  It  wafi  the  design  of  God 
that  faith  should  proceed  from  one 
believer  to  all,  in  like  manner  as  from 
one  Saviour  redemption  should  flow 
to  aU. 

It  is  common  to  find  that  a  nation 
imbibes  the  spirit  of  its  founder. 
Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  was  a  conqueror,  ana  the 
Assyrians  were  pre-eminently  a  conquer- 
ing nation.  But  in  the  founder  oi  the 
Jewish  nation  we  find,  not  a  conqueror, 
nor  a  law-giver,  but  a  mint,  remarkable 
only  for  this,  that  he  lived  with  God  ; 
ana  therefore  we  may  expect  to  meet 
irith  what  is  really  the  case,  not  a 
profane  history,  but  the  history  of 
piety. — (Robertson. ) 

Verse  2.  The  promise,  "  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation,"  required  faith 
in  a  most  eminent  degree.  1.  There 
was  the  barrier  of  a  natural  improba- 
bility. Sarai  was  barren,  which  was  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  lus  faith,  hard 
to  be  overcome.  Abraham  felt  that 
afterwards,  and  lent  himself  to  a  device 
for  bringing  about  the  promise  bv 
means  which  God  had  not  appointed. 

2.  The  promise  could  not  receive 
sufficient  fulfilment  until  after  his 
death.  A  great  nation  can  only  be 
built  up  in  the  course  of  long  centuries. 

3.  Abraham  had  not  the  encourage- 
ment of  example.  Tliere  was  no  nation 
then  existing  lliat  could  be  called  truly 
great.  A  believer  has  great  encourage- 
ment when  he  can  look  back  upon  what 
Ch)d  has  done  for  His  saints  in  the  past, 
when  he  hears  of  the  "noble  worlffl 
that  God  did  in  their  days;"  but 
Abraham  had  not  this.  He  had  to 
{jEtce  things  altogether  new  and  untried. 

A  nation  which  God  makes,  though 
it  may  not  actually  fulfil  the  Divine 
ideal,  must  possess  some  elements  of 
spiritual  work  not  enjoved  by  any 
other.  Abraham  was  the  father  of 
2SD 


a  nation  which  preserved  ] 
revelation  of  God,  and  out 
the  true  monarch  of  human  s 
to  arise. 

The  promise  had  reference 
which  could  be  but  of  small 
to  an  eye  of  sense ;  but  fai< 
find  enough  in  it  to  satisfy 
enlarged  desires.  The  objects 
distant,  were  worth  waiting 
should  be  the  father  of  a  grec 
and  what  was  of  greater  acc( 
which  was  doubtless  underst 
nation  should  be  the  Lord' 
Himself  would  bless  him;  : 
would  be  more  than  the  whc 
without  it.  He  would  also 
name  great;  not  in  the  n 
worldly  fame,  but  in  the  histo 
Church  ;  and  being  himself  fi 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  shoul 
to  impart  blessedness  to  th 
"  I  will  bless  thee,  and  thou  s 
blessing."  This  promise  I 
fulfilling  ever  since.  All 
blessedness  which  the  world  i 
shall  hereafter  be  possessed  of, 
to  Abraham  and  his  posterity, 
them  we  have  a  Bible,  a  Sav 
a  Gospel.  They  are  the  stock 
the  Christian  Church  is  graftec 
very  dispersions  and  punishm< 
proved  the  riches  of  the  world 
then  shall  be  their  recovery 
from  the  dead !  It  would  8( 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  ^ 
it  shall  take  place,  will  be  a 
resurrection  to  mankind.  £ 
the  hope  of  this  calling.  A 
could  the  friends  of  God  or  m 
more  ? — (Fuller,) 

What  constitutes  a  great 
1.  A  nation  where  right^usnc 
is  great.  Abraham  was  a 
righteous  before  God,  being 
by  faith.  He  stamped  his  o^ 
and  character  upon  his  natio 
history  has  furnished  long  lin 
markable  saints.  2.  A  m 
which  God's  blessing  descends 
No  nation  can  be  tnily  great  1 
not  keep  and  cherish  the  revc 
God.  There  must  be  the  ^obg 
spiritual  truth  before  the  higbi 
ing  can  be  enjoyed.    It  was  i 
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made  the  Jews  saperior  to  other  na- 
tions in  the  chief  things  which  concern 
man.  ^1)  They  had  the  most  noble 
conceptions  of  God.  Among  the 
heathen  nations  the  idea  of  God  was 
debased  by  the  most  degrading  con- 
ceptiona  A  few  superior  minds  could 
reach  to  better  and  purer  thoughts  of 
the  Divinity,  yet  how  cold  are  their 
abstractions  when  compared  with  the 
majesty  of  the  idea  furnished  bv  the 
Hefavew  Scriptures!  It  was  only  in 
Jodah  that  God  was  truly  known,  and 
in  Israel  that  His  name  was  truly 
great.  (2)  They  had  the  purest 
morality.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  moral  law  of  the  Jews  and  that  of 
the  nations  around  them  throughout 
tiie  whole  course  of  their  history! 
God's  blessing  conveys  the  inheritance 
rf  the  highest  moral  principles.  (3)  They 
Cdt  tiiat  they  were  the  subjects  of 
Divine  government.  The  religion  of 
the  Jews  taught  them  that  they  were 
not  under  the  rule  of  fate  or  chance, 
bat  of  Providence.  They  learned  to 
ince  all  their  disasters  to  disobedience 
to  God.  "What  nation  was  ever  taught 
18  they«  by  so  severe  a  discipline,  that 
a  people  can  only  fail  through  lack  of 
n^teoosness !  3.  That  nation  is 
great  which  is  a  source  of  blessing  to 
others.  The  Jewish  nation  gave  the 
vorid  ihe  Scriptures  and  a  Redeemer. 
No  nation  can  be  truly  Rreat  from 
vhich  the  Word  of  God  ana  tlie  bless- 
190  of  the  Gospel  do  not  go  forth  to 
omn.  To  be  the  centre  of  spiritual 
life  and  li^ht  is  the  highest  distinction. 
His  behoving  this  so  unhesitatingly 
and  so  manifestly  with  all  his  heart — 
bis  taking  God  simply  at  His  word, 
addng  no  questions  and  raising  no 
difficulties — is  itself  a  wonder.  He 
audit  have  started  many  objections, 
and  made  many  anxious  inquiries. 
How  can  these  things  be?  How  can 
bfl^  whoee  wife  is  barren,  be  the  father 
€f  %  great  nation  ?  How  can  he>  who 
ii  %  man  of  unclean  lips,  be  at  once  so 
naciooflly  received  into  favour,  when 
BS  «rai  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord 
if  Hofte?  And  how  is  he  to  become 
m  ttirfnl  a  sign  of  trial,  and  so  fruitful 
ft  aomee  of  good,  to  his  brethren,  and 


to  all  men?  But  Abram  stands  not 
upon  any  such  scruples.  He  takes  the 
plain  testimony  of  the  God  of  glory — 
''I  will  bless  thee  ;"  I,  who  alone  can 
bless,  and  whose  high  prerogative  and 
right  to  bless  none  may  question — I 
will  bless  thee ;  and  if  I  justify,  who  is 
he  that  condemneth  i^  It  is  enough. 
Abraham  believes — ''  Be  it  unto  me. 
Lord,  according  to  thy  word" — and  he 
is  blessed  in  believing;  blessed,  as 
having  his  iniquity  forgiven,  his  trans- 
gressions covered,  his  sin  imputed  no 
more,  and  his  spirit  freed  from  guile 
(Psalm  xxxii.  1,  2 ;  Rom.  iv.  6-8), 
even  as  the  spirit  of  a  little  child  is 
free  from  guile  when  he  is  found  trust- 
ing at  once,  implicitly  and  for  ever,  his 
parent's  eye,  word,  and  heart.  But 
have  we  not  in  all  this  something  more 
than  an  exercise  of  belief  competent  to 
the  natural  man  ?  Have  we  not  that 
faith  which  is  "the  gilt  of  God?" 
(Eph.  ii.  ^.)—(Candlisk) 

I  will  magnify,  or  make  thy  name 
areat.  This  concerns  his  repute, 
because,  being  called  from  his  own,  he 
might  justly  fear  disrespect  among 
strangers.  God  encourageth  him  by 
this  that  He  will  make  liis  name 
famous,  that  is  for  piety,  virtue,  good- 
ness, and  power.  It  contains — I.  A 
greatening  of  all  good,  which  is  the 
ground  of  true  honour  and  respect 
among  the  best  2.  A  greatening  of 
the  fame  and  report  of  all  this  in  the 
ears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
Now  this  was  effected  both  in  Abram's 
person  and  in  his  seed.  And  such  a 
good  and  great  name  is  a  precious 
ointment,  a  sweet  blessing. — (Ilughes). 

Verse  3.  Such  an  assurance  is  the 
highest  pledge  of  friendship  and  favour 
that  can  be  given,  and  sets  forth  the 
privileges  of  the  Lord's  chosen  in  the 
most  impressive  light.  The  strictest 
leagues  and  covenants  of  kings  and 
princes  contain  no  stronger  bond  of 
alliance  than  the  engagement  to  regard 
each  other's  friend^  and  enemies  as 
common  friends  and  enemies.— (^tf«A). 

God  considers  as  done  to  Himself 
the  wrongs  and  insults  done  to  His 
people. 
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God  deals  with  nations  according  to 
their  treatment  of  His  people.  The 
Church  is  a  serious  fjEkctor  in  the 
political  history  of  the  world. 

God  ia  in  league  for  the  offensive 
part,  to  be  an  enemy  also  unto  his 
enemies.  Two  words  are  here  used — 
1.  That  upon  the  part  of  the  enemy 
signifieth  to  set  light  by,  and  so  to 
Yuify  or  reproach,  which  God  takes 
notice  of  to  judga  2.  The  word  upon 
God's  part  is  to  curse  unto  perdition  ; 
so  much  is  (jod  incensed  against  the 
enemies  of  His  covenanted  ones. — 
{Hughes). 

In  Abram  is  this  blessing  laid  up  as 
a  treasure  hid  in  a  field  to  be  realised 
in  due  time.  All  the  families  of  man- 
kind shall  ultimately  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  this  unbounded  blessing. 
Thus,  when  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  select 
a  man  to  preserve  vital  piety  on  the 
earth  and  to  be  the  head  of  a  race 
fitted  to  be  the  depository  of  a  revela- 
tion of  mercy,  He  at  the  same  time 
designed  that  this  step  should  be  the 
means  of  effectually  recalling  the  sin- 
enthralled  world  to  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  Himself.  The  race  was  twice 
already  since  the  fall  put  upon  its  pro- 
bation—once under  the  promise  of 
victory  to  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and 
again  under  the  covenant  with  Noah. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  notwithstanding 
the  growing  light  of  revelation  and 
accumulating  evidence  of  the  Divine 
forbearance,  the  race  had  apostatised 
firom  the  God  of  mercy  with  lamentably 
few  known  exceptions.  Yet  undeterred 
by  the  gathering  tokens  of  this  second 
apostasy,  and  after  reiterated  practical 


demonstration  to  all  men  of  the 
debasing,  demoialisinff  effeeta  of  mn, 
the  Loid,  with  calm  determiDation  of 
purpose,  sets  about  another  st^  in  the 
great  process  of  removing  the  eorse  of 
sin,  d^)ensing  the  blessing  dT  paidon, 
and  eventually  drawing  all  the  nataons 
to  accept  His  mercv.  The  special  ctU 
of  Abram  contemplates  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles  as  its  final  issue,  ana  is 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  one  link  in 
a  series  of  wonderful  events,  by  whidi 
the  legal  obstacles  of  the  Divine  mensf 
are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  npa 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  to  prevail  with 
still  more  and  more  of  men  to  retam 
to  God. — Murphy, 

The  passage  contains  a  clear  intima- 
tion of  what  (jod  Himself,  irbon 
judgment  is  according  to  truth,  regaids 
as  me  source  of  the  truest  and  richest 
blessings  to  the  children  of  men.  It 
is  not  wealth,  fame,  power,  sensual 
pleasure,  or  mental  endowments,  but 
the  gift  of  His  own  Son  as  a  Saviour, 
the  bestowment  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
the  pardon  of  sin,  peace  of  conscience^ 
and  the  high  and  purifying  hopes  con- 
nected with  eternal  life.  This  is  tte 
inheritance  that  makes  us  truly  rick ; 
and  utterly  vain,  foolish,  and  latal  it 
is  to  seek  it  from  any  other  sonreeL— 
(Bush), 

The  first  promise  of  a  Messiah  was 
victory  through  the  seed  of  the  woman* 
The  second  promise  was  blessing  for 
all  mankind.  Thus  Grod  giadoalltf 
reveals  His  gracious  purpose  with  ever* 
enlarging  ground  of  encouragement 
and  hope. 


MAiy  H0MILBTIC8  OP  THE  PAEAORAPff,-~Venei  4—9. 

Abram  on  his  Journey. — ^The  Obediencb  of  Faith. 

Faith  in  God  implies  something  more  than  listening  to  His  voice,  and  receiving 
as  truth  what  He  reveals.  It  is  a  living  principle  which  must  show  itself  in 
action.  Abram  is  now  on  his  journey  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God. 
We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  belief  of  the  heart,  as  distinguished  fiom  a 
mere  intellectual  assent.  When  a  man  believes  with  the  heart,  he  acts  upon 
that  belief;  he  is  full  of  energy,  and  to  obey  the  will  of  God  is  his  meat  and 
drink — the  means  by  which  his  true  life  is  sustained.  We  have  here  an  ezan^ 
of  the  obedience  of  faith. 
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L  It  WIS  prompt  (ver.  4).  Abram  had  left  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees,  and  now  he 
must  leaTe  mnm,  the  place  of  his  father's  sepulchra  Devotion  to  the  memory 
of  an  aged  parent  might  tempt  him  to  linger  there,  but  he  obeys  the  stronger 
daims  of  God  and  presses  forwards  to  the  Promised  Land.  He  breaks  the  clomst 
ties  of  nature,  and  naving  just  light  enouch  to  walk  by — but  not  for  full  know- 
ledge—he accepts  the  dimculties  and  trials  of  a  life  of  faith.  Like  St.  Paul,  he 
acted  upon  his  couTictions  at  once,  gave  no  opportunity  for  counter  influences 
to  operate,  and  "conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  There  was  in  his 
obedittioe  an  appearance  of  hurry,  of  impetuosity.  Worldly  prudence  imposes 
caation  upon  men  in  taking  any  new  important  step.  Friends  and  interests 
hare  to  be  consulted,  and  probabilities  of  success  must  be  calculated.  A  wise 
man,  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  will  do  nothing  rashly.  Hence  the  popular 
maadan  that  ''second  thoughts  are  best."  And  tmit  maxim  is  true  when  applied 
to  oodiDary  affairs,  for  in  &ese  to  act  on  the  first  impulse  is  unsafe.  But  tiiis 
adyioe  is  not  good  when  applied  to  matters  which  concern  the  soul.  In  those 
things  which  regard  the  conscience,  first  thoughts  are  the  truest  and  best  He 
is  a  wise  man  in  the  Uiings  of  tins  world  wno  pauses  to  consider  before  he 
commits  himself  to  any  important  step,  but  he  is  a  foolish  man  who,  in  the 
things  of  the  eternal  world,  delays  between  the  thought  and  the  action.  When 
God  commands,  to  delay  is  to  be  disobedient.  Faith  makes  haste  to  obey.  The 
children  of  fiuth,  in  serving  Qod,  are  set  free  from  all  other  masters.  The 
authority  under  which  they  act  is  supreme,  and  therefore  they  have  no  need  for 
deliberation.  Such  was  Abram — ^ready  to  hear  the  Divine  voice,  prompt  to 
obey  it. 

u.  It  WIS  eonsiderate  of  the  interests  of  others.  After  the  death  of  his 
fiitlier,  Abraham  took  his  providential  place  as  the  leader  of  the  colony.  He 
songht  to  uige  others  to  obelience  to  the  Divine  will  by  the  force  of  his  autho- 
rity or  by  the  milder  influence  of  his  example.  He  was  known  to  his  Maker  as 
ope  who  would  command  his  household  after  him,  and  win  them  to  the  ways  of 
ligfateonsness.  True  piety  is  never  selfish.  He  who  has  received  the  mercy  of 
heaven  catches  tiie  spirit  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  and  longs  for  others  to  share 
the  same  Uessin^a.  He  partakes  of  that  blessed  Spirit  whose  chief  attribute  is 
liberali^.^  Abraham  was  not  content  to  be  a  solitary  servant  of  God — to  be 
abiocbea  in  attention  to  the  salvation  of  Ins  own  souL  Religion  contemplates 
no  man  as  an  isolated  portion  of  humanity,  but  rather  in  liis  relation  to  others. 
The  five  ef  devotion  is  not  only  hot  within,  but  resplendent  without,  giving 
fight  to  all  around.  The  lights  of  the  world,  like  the  sun,  are  nublic — the^  are 
intended  to  bless  far  and  wide.  The  call  of  Abraham  had  regara  to  the  spiritual 
intocsls  of  others.  Religion  implies  society.  Where  "  two  or  three  are  ^thered 
together,"  God  is  present  to  bless.  It  is  not  in  lonely  solitude  that  the  righteous 
man  enjoys  the  blessings  of  salvation ;  he  partakes  thereof  with  others.  Ghxl 
designed  to  found  a  Church  by  means  of  His  servant  Abraham,  who  was  thus  to 
be  a  source  of  blessing  to  all  nations.  The  life  of  faith  acquires  a  sublime  value 
by  the  consciousness  that  its  blessings  are  shared  by  other  souls.  1.  I%e 
bdiems^ejoy  is  increased.  Religion  is  not  a  cold  assent  of  tlie  understanding, 
hot  engages  the  affections  of  tiie  heart.  When  the  heart  is  full,  the  joy  that 
swdls  it  must  overflow.  2.  The  beUever^s  idea  qf  God  is  enhanced.  He  thinks 
of  the  benevolence  of  God  as  plenteous  and  wide.  3.  The  believer's  faith  is 
greaHg  strengthened.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  a  faith  so  real  and  well-founded 
thai  n  man  could  hold  it  against  all  the  world.  Still,  he  who  is  quite  alone  in 
his  fiuth  labours  under  great  disadvantages.  He  is  liable  to  many  discourage- 
ments^ and  often  tempted  to  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  right.  A  man's  confi- 
dence is  ipeatlv  increased  when  he  meets  with  another  believer.  Religion  in 
man  lemiires  the  aid  of  society. 
nL  It  WIS  maintained  in  the  midst  of  difficulties.    To  all  human  appear- 
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ance,  Abraham  had  little  else  than  discouragement  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
course.  However  much  he  might  have  been  inwardly  supported,  an  ordimuy 
observer  could  not  discern  that  he  had  received  any  real  benefit  from  his  belief 
in  God.  1.  Be  was  a  wanderer  in  the  land  which  God  had  promised  to  give  him. 
He  has  no  estate  or  dominion  there  assigned  to  him,  but  travels  about  as  a 
wanderer  from  place  to  place.  This  was  a  continual  difficidty  in  the  way  of 
faith  in  a  promise  that  God  would  give  him  that  land  to  dwell  in.  2.  Be  is 
beset  by  enemies.  "  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land "  (ver.  6).  Others 
were  alreadv  in  possession,  so  that  he  could  not  pass  through  the  country 
without  challenge.    One  would  have  thought  that,  having  received  the  Divine 

tromise,  which  seemed  to  speak  of  temporal  good  in  abundance,  his  way  would 
ave  been  made  clear  before  him,  and  he  would  have  but  to  rest  and  enjoy. 
3.  2  he  Divine  promise  opened  up  for  him  no  splendid  prospect  in  tkis  worUL 
The  land  was  to  be  given  not  to  nimself  but  to  liis  "  seed."    In  the  case  of  the 
patriarch  himself  the  promise  appeared  to  point  to  an  earthly  reward,  but  in 
reality  had  no  such  fumlment.  To  Abraham  nimself  "  He  gave  none  inheritance 
in  it,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on  "  (Acts  vii.  5).   The  promise  referred 
to  things  remote  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  earthly  life.    Here  was  faith 
which  could  trust  in  God  against  all  appearances,  and  when  denied  of  a  present 
earthly  reward.    The  children  of  this  world  are  under  the  tyranny  of  llie 
present.    They  believe  that  one  now  is  worth  many  hereafters— one  good 
actually  in  possession  is  worth  more  than  a  doubtful  and  late  reversion.    The 
faith  of  Abraham  regarded  a  prospect  higher  than  this  world.    It  was  enough 
for  him  that  God  had  spoken  and  He  would  fulfil  His  word  in  His  own  wajT- 

IV.  It  respected  the  outward  forms  of  piety.  Abraham  was  not  sanafied 
with  private  devotion — with  those  exercises  of  the  soul,  which,  though  true  and 
real,  are  invisible  to  others.  He  made  a  public  profession  and  exhibition  of  his 
faith.  He  "  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord"  (verse  8).  Of  such  an  action  we  may  say — 1.  It  was  unworUhf.  When 
the  men  of  this  world  find  a  fruitful  plain,  they  build  a  city  and  a  tower  to 
enhance  their  own  ^eatness,  and  to  transmit  their  fame  to  coining  generataona. 
The  children  of  faith  make  it  the  first  duty  to  raise  an  altar  to  God.  They 
regard  all  things  as  consecrated  to  Him  whose  they  are,  and  whom  th^  serve. 
The  action  of  Abraham  in  building  an  altar  amounted  to  the  taking  poaocopion 
of  the  land  for  God.  Thus  the  believer  holds  the  gifts  of  Providence  as  the 
steward  of  them,  and  not  as  their  possessor.  2.  It  satisfied  a  pious  imtmct 
which  meets  some  of  the  dij^culties  of  devotion.  It  is  difficult  for  man  to  realise 
the  invisible  without  the  aid  of  the  visible.  Hence  the  pious  in  all  ajses  have 
built  places  in  which  to  worship  God.  This  arises  from  no  desire  to  limit  God 
in  space  ;  but  in  order  that  men  might  feel  that  He  is  present  everywh^ne,  tiiey 
must  feel  that  He  is  specially  present  somewhere.  Goa  meets  man  by  coming 
down  to  his  necessity.  3.  It  was  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  Abraham 
was  not  one  of  those  who  hid  the  righteousness  of  God  in  his  heart  He  made 
it  known  to  all  around  him  by  outward  acts  of  devotion.  Such  conduct  glorifies 
God,  and  gives  religion  the  advantage  that  is  derived  from  the  corporate  life 
of  those  wno  profess  it.  4.  It  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  claims  rf  God* 
By  building  an  altar  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Abraham  confeased 
that  all  claims  were  on  the  side  of  God  and  not  on  that  of  man.  He  eonfeased 
that  sin  requires  expiation^  and  that  all  true  help  and  reward  must  come  to  man 
from  above.    The  only  reUgion  possible  to  man  is  that  of  penitence  and  fiitlu 
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SUOOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE   VERSES. 


Veise  4.  Obedience  to  the  utmost  of 
tbe  Word  of  God  is  the  necessary  issue 
of  a  sound  faith. — (Hughes.) 

The  role  of  the  believer's  life  is  what 
(jod  has^  spoken.  The  Divine  word 
directs  him  in  the  way. 

No  sooner  did  Abraham  receive  the 
Divine  command  than  he  obeyed  it. 
When  acting  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life^  and  from  mere  worldly  considera- 
tioDS,  prudence  may  dictate  delay,  and 
the  propriety  of  consulting  friendly 
advice^  but  when  the  call  is  evidently 
from  above,  when  the  direction  is 
clearly  from  God,  to  be  dilatory  is  to 
be  disobedient.  Faith  is  prompt  in 
compliance,  and  makes  haste  to  execute 
the  will  of  ^  our  Heavenly  Master. 
Though  the  journey  to  be  undertaken 
was  above  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  rendered  formidable  bv 
deserte,  high  mountains,  and  thick 
fiarests,  yet  the  patriarch  impUcitly 
puts  himself  under  the  conduct  of  that 
Providence  whose  summons  had  ciJled 
him  forth,  and  following  its  leadings 
bade  defiance  to  difficulty  and  danger. 
(Busk) 

Every  true  believer  longs  for  com- 
panions in  his  faith. 

"So  Abram  departed."  So  starts  the 
npirit  of  faith.  Lonff  is  the  struggle 
to  leave  **  father's  nousa"  To  go 
ibrtfa^ "  not  knowing  whither  we  go," 
ii  trial  enough.  To  go  forth  from 
"Father's  house"  at  once  seems  im- 
poariUe.  ^  Thus  the  old  man  of  our 
odlen  q>iritual  life,  though  it  cannot 
leaUjr  help  us  to  Canaan,  is  still  clung 
tou  Indeed,  at  first  it  seems  to  help 
wa.  It  is  written,  not  Abram  tooK 
Iteab,  but  ''Terah  took  Abraham:" 
ftr  often  some  energy  which  is  really 
tannpt  is  active,  apparently  in  a  ffood 
diieetion,  when  the  elect  is  calledL 
But  Terah  never  passes  Jordan ;  he 
eaa  mch  Chanan,  no  further.  Having 
fofe  tfans  hi  he  has  been  long  enough 
pflgEim,  *'  he  dwells  there."  .... 
Onee  with  the  old  man  leading  us  we 
went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan;  bat  we  only  got  to  Chanan 
and  dwelt  there,    out  the  old  man 


was  buried ;  then  again  we  started  to 
go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  we  came. — (Jutes: 
Types  of  Genesis.) 

Verse  5.  Hewho  shows  the  obedience 
of  faith  is  fitted  to  be  a  leader  of  other 
souls. 

Piety  moves  along  the  lines  of 
natural  afTection.  A  man  may  desire 
most  of  all  the  salvation  of  his  own 
household,  without  deserving  the  im- 
putation of  narrowness  and  partiality. 

No  great  spiritual  work  is  wrought 
in  any  soul  without  affecting  many 
others. 

Though  the  sense  of  "making 
proselytes"  is  not  conveyed  by  the 
words  in  their  primary  meaning,  yet 
they  are  expressly  thus  rendered  in  the 
Jerusalem  Targum ;  and  the  Chaldee 

Earaphrase  has,  '*  Ail  the  souls  which 
e  nad  subdued  unto  the  law," 
and  the  fact  that  Abraham  is  after- 
wards said  to  have  had  three  hun-- 
dred  and  eighteen  trained  (Helk 
catechised)  servants  in  his  house,  as- 
well  as  his  acknowledged  character  as- 
a  pious  man,  makes  the  supposition 
altogether  probable.  The  true  sense 
of  the  phrase,  at  any  rate,  so  nearly 
approximates  to  this,  that  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  adduce  the  example  of 
Abraham  as  an  admonition  to  us,  that,, 
wherever  the  providence  of  (jod  shall 
place  us,  there  we  are  to  labour  to  be 
"  makers  of  souls,"  to  gain  proselytes 
to  our  Heavenly  Master,  to  increase  to 
the  utmost  the  number  of  those  who 
shall  devote  themselves  to  His  fear  and 
service — (Bush). 

Faith  moveth  souls  only  to  the  Land 
of  Promise.  Such  was  Canaan,  Heb. 
xi.  9  ;  good  in  itself.  Dent.  viii.  7, 8, 9^ 
Ezek.  XX.  6 ;  Jehovah's  Land,  Hosea 
ix.  3  ;  Holy  Land,  Zech.  ii.  12  ;  Land 
of  Immanuel,  Isa.  viii.  8:  a  tjrpe  of 
heaven,  Heb.  xL  9, 10. — (uugnes). 

Verse  6.  Pilfurimage  is  noticed  first. 
Abram  dwells  m  tents  to  the  end,  pos- 
sessing nothing  here  save  a  burial 
^ace.    And  tne  spirit  in  us,  which 
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obeys  God's  call,  will  evenyet  dwell  in 
tents  and  be  a  pilgrim.  The  old  man 
may  rest  in  outward  things  and  be 
settled,  but  the  spirit  of  fiuta  has  here 
no  certain  dwelling-place.  Its  tent  is 
often  stretched  by  rains  and  winds ; 
yet  the  spirit  of  faith  lives,  and  by 
these  very  trials  is  kept  from  many 
snares.  For  the  called  one  cannot 
be  as  Moab,  "settled  on  his  lees." 
"Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his 
youth,  he  hath  settled  on  his  lees,  he 
hath  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to 
vessel,  neither  hath  he  gone  into 
captivity ;  therefore  his  taste  remaineth 
in  him,  his  scent  is  not  changed" 
(Jer.  xlviii.  11).  Abram,  and  David,  and 
Israel,  have  all  been  emptied  from 
vessel  to  vessel.  Pilgrimage  is  their 
appointed  lot,  because  true  life  is 
always  progressing,  moving.  In  the 
course  of  this  discipline,  trials  befall 
them  which  others  never  meet  with ; 
failures,  too,  are  seen,  such  as  we  never 
see  in  the  prudent  worldly  man.  When 
•did  Nahor  go  down  to  Egypt,  or  deny 
his  wife?  When  did  Saul,  like  David, 
go  down  to  Achish,  and  play  the  mad- 
man ?  But  in  this  same  course  God  is 
fleen,  and  man  is  learnt.— (/uJt^s:  Types 
4ff  Genesis,) 

The  children  of  faith  are  but  pil- 
grims in  this  world.  Others  are  in 
possession  of  the  land  :  they  are  bound 
elsewhere. 

The  believer  should  follow  the  com- 
mand of  God,  though,  to  all  human 
appearance,  no  definite  end  be  reached. 
A  strong  faith  should  be  able  to  bear 
the  utmost  trial. 

This  first  halting  place  of  Abram 
and  his  household  in  the  Land  of 
Promise  was  the  "City  of  Samaria, 
called  Sychar,"  where  Our  Lord  sowed 
the  early  seeds  of  His  Gospel  doctrine 
in  His  conversation  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  (John  iv.  5)  j  and  it  was  the 
same  place  at  which  Philip  first 
preached  in  the  transition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  (Acts  vii.  5),  where 
it  should  be  rendered  "a  dty  of 
Samaria  " — ^the  phrase  beinff  the  v^y 
same  in  the  Greek  as  in  John  iv. 
{Jacobus). 
336 


The  enemies  of  God  are  still  in  the 
land  through  which  we  pass  in  our 
£u&'s  journey.  The  believer  is  more 
than  Sk  pilgrim  on  the  earth,  he  is  abo 
a  stranger. 

Verse  7.  He  who  created  tiie  snirit 
of  man  can  have  access  to  it  in  mat- 
ever  way  it  pleases  Him. 

Gkxi  does  more  than  act  upon  men 
/  the  outward  circunistanoeB  of  life. 
le  can  appear  to  the  spirit  of  nuun  aiid 
impress  it  by  His  presence  and  His 
word. 

''And   the    Lord    appeared    unto 
Abram."   A  reference  to  various  oilier 
passages  where  a  similar  event  is  de- 
scribe, leads  to  the  belief  that  sack 
manifestations  were  vouchsafed  for  the 
most  part  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night,  when  supernatural  revelatioiis 
were  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  cany 
the  evidence  of  their  Divinity  along 
with  them.    But  until  we  know  mote 
of  the  nature  of  spirits  and^  of  the 
mode  of  spiritual  communications^  we 
must  be  content  to  abide  in  compantive 
ignorance  on  this  whole  mattw .    Cer- 
tain it  is  that  that  Almighlnr  power 
which  has  raised  our  bodies  mm  the 
dust,  which  has  formed  the  ejre  and 
planted  the  ear,  and  whose  inspiration 
nath  given  us  understanding,  can  avail 
itself  of  any  avenue  that  it  pleases  to 
reach  the  sentient  spirits  of  His  crea- 
tures, whether  in  their   sleeping  or 
waking  moments,  and  impart  tM  know- 
ledge of  His  will.    To  the  pioos  and 
humble  mind  it  will  be  matter  rather 
of  devout  admiration  and  praise  than 
of  curious  research,  that  the  Father  of 
our  spirits  is  thus  pleased  to  maniftsfe 
His  presence  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
the  soul,  and  by  unknown  channels  to 
infruse  strength,  peace,  confidence,  vdA 
refreshing  joy  into  the  hearts  of  His 
servants,  who  are  disposed  to  mike 
sacrifices  and  to  encounter  perils  for 
His  sake.    The  Scriptures  teem  with 
assurance   to   such   that   they,   like 
Abraham,  shall  not  fail  of  their  rewaid, 
even  in  the  present  life. — (Busk.) 

In  the  cieepest  trials  Ghxl  often 
manifests  Himself  most  deariy.  If 
the  icall  of  £uth  seenis  hard  to  flesh 
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loody  the  wanant  of  it  will  be 
all  the  strcMiger.  The  revelation 
d  18  graduated  to  the  needs  oi 

ten  God  is  seen  by  the  inner  eye^ 
only  has  a  man  tme  spiritual 
ed|^  All  other  religion  but  that 
is  in  this  way  derived  is  but  the 
01  of  tradition  or  authority  ;  and 
tot  rest  upon  that  real  knowledge 
)  truth  which  comes  of  the  vision 
Dd.  The  *'  inspiration  of  the 
^faty"  is  the  source  of  man's 
Biuiding  and  tme  wisdom. 
i  reveab  Himself  and  His  pur- 

gradually,  so  rewarding  one 
B  of  faith  as  to  beget  another. 
EUid  was  first  shown  to  Abraham, 
fterwards  the  promise  was  uttered 
jod  would  ^ive  it  to  him. 
h^^  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the 
"  1.  The  spiritual  feelings  of  the 
txpreas  themselves  in  outward  acts 
m^on.  2.  The  gifts  of  God 
d  be  consecrated  to  His  service. 

thus  consecrated  the  new  world, 
now  Abraham  the  Land  of 
isa  3.  The  believer  should 
3  himself  of  a  title  to  his  in- 
inoe.    Abraham,  by  building  an 

took  possession  oi  the  land  on 
pronnd  of  the  right  secured  to 
bj  fiiith.  However  poor  and 
Mnising  the  prospect  around  us, 
A  secure  our  title  to  the  heavenly 
an. 

he  went  along  he  erected  altars 
»mmemorate  the  mercies  of  God, 
4>  remind  his  posterity  that  this 
eally  their  own  land.    Here  we 

that  strange  feeling  of  human 
re,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
ang  the  invisible  except  through 
isiole.    Churches,  what  are  they 

fcH*?  To  limit  God  and  bind 
down  to  space?  or  to  explain  God 
^  to  enable  us  to  understand  Him, 
to  teach  us  that  not  there  (ndy, 
in  every  place  He  is  present? 
ider  then  what  the  land  of  Canaan 
ne.  Gradually  it  was  dotted  over 
these  stones,  teaching  the  Israel- 
hat  it  was  a  sacred  land.  What 
I  stones  did  for  the  Israelites  our 
oiy  does  for  us ;  it  brings  back  in 


review  onr  past  life.  Bemember,  I 
pray  you,  wfaiat  that  life  will  be  to  you 
when  it  all  appears  again.  Blessed, 
thrice  blessed,  is  the  man  to  whom  life 
is  as  it  was  to  Abram,  dotted  over  with 
memorials  of  communion  with  €kxi. 
But  your  life — that  guilty  thought  and 
act,  that  unhallowed  feelm^ — dare  you 
see  it  come  before  you  again  ?  I  pray 
you  remember  that  this  return  of  aU 
the  past,  to  memory,  in  the  day  when 
God  shall  judge  your  life,  is  no  dream, 
but  one  of  the  things  that  must  be 
hereafter. — (Robertson,) 

Wherever  he  had  a  tent  God  had  an 
altar,  and  an  altar  sanctified  by 
prayer. — (Henry, ) 

Abraham  erected  an  altar.     1 .  As  a 

Erotest  against  the  idolatry  around 
im.  He  was  everywhere  surrounded 
by  idolatrous  neighbours,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  high  calling  to  show  alle- 

glance  to  the  true  God.  As  the 
anaanites  were  a  fierce  and  proud 
people  he  would  thereby  expose  himself 
to  persecution.  But  he  would  not 
deny  God  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
2.  As  a  pious  example  to  his  house- 
hold. He  was  a  man  of  some  social 
distinction — the  lord  of  a  large  house- 
hold. We  hear  afterwards  of  his 
having  *'  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
trained  servants,  born  in  his  own 
house."  How  great  must  have  been 
the  influence  of  his  example  upon 
these  !  They  saw  continually  before 
them  a  hero  of  the  faith  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  the  true  God, 
amidst  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the 
heathen  around  him.  3.  As  a  recog- 
nition of  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin. 
Ever  since  the  Fall  all  worship  had  U> 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  sin  re- 
quires expiation.  '*  Though  nothing 
is  here  stated  of  sacrificial  offering 
yet  the  building  of  an  altar  fairly  im- 
plies this." — (Jacobus,) 

On  the  hill  east  of  this  sacred  ground 
Abram  built  another  altar,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Here  we 
have  the  reappearance  of  an  ancient 
custom  instituted  in  the  family  of 
Adam  after  the  birth  of  Enoch  (Gen. 
iv.  26).  Abram  addresses  God  by  His 
proper  name  Jehovah,  with  an  audible 
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voice  in  hisassembled  household.  This, 
then,  is  a  continuation  of  the  worship 
of  Adam  with  additional  light  accordC^ 
ing  to  the  progressive  development  of 
the  moral  nature  of  mKH,— (murphy). 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  true  Church  of  (jod  that 
they  call  upon  His  name. 

Verse  9.  We  may  on  various  occa- 
sions change  places,  provided  we  carry 
the  true  religion  with  us ;  in  this  we 
must  never  change. — (Fuller), 

Abraham  pulled  up  and  pitched  his 
tent,  from  point  to  point,  during  the 


course  of  his  journey.  Such  is  our 
condition  as  Christians.  We  have  here 
"  no  continuing  city,"  but  are  moving 
towards  a  permanent  home.  We  do 
not  dwell  in  tents,  but  our  habitations 
in  this  world  are  sufficiently  moveable 
to  remind  us  that  our  true  rest  is  not 
here.  There  is  no  fixity  in  our  human 
life.  Our  houses  change  their  inhabi- 
tants often,  and  we  are  passing  on  to 
other  scenes. 

To  all  points,  East,  and  West,  and 
South,  Ood  orders  the  motions  of  the 
saints,  to  leave  some  savour  of  His 
truth  everywhere. — (Hughes), 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAO RAPE. ^•Verses  10-20. 

Abram  in  Egypt  :  the  Temptations  and  Trials  of  a  Life  of  Faith. 

Hitherto  in  the  life  of  Abram  we  have  seen  nothing  but  implicit  obedience 
and  heroic  faithu  We  have  seen  a  man  who  put  himself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  God  for  the  direction  and  control  of  ms  whole  earthly  course  and 
destiny.  Now,  we  have  the  same  man  under  the  trial  of  great  affliction  and 
perplexity  betraying  a  want  of  confidence  in  God,  and  having  a  distorted  sense 
of  what  is  true  and  right.  Under  trial  Abram  showed  those  weaknesses  which  are 
common  to  man.  Faith — even  in  the  case  of  the  most  renowned  saints — ia  not 
exempted  from  those  imperfections  which  cling  to  all  other  virtues  and  ^praoes. 
The  whole  of  the  religious  life  of  man  is  complicated  by  his  moral  position  in 
this  world.  The  terrible  facts  of  mau's  condition  in  this  present  life  must  be 
admitted.  Divine  grace  has  to  work  upon  human  souls  tormented  and  distracted 
by  many  cares,  tried  by  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  and  often 
in  great  perplexity,  through  the  complications  of  human  affairs,  as  to  where  the 
path  of  duty  lies.  The  life  of  faith  has  many  temptations  and  trials.  Of  these 
we  may  observe — 

I.  That  they  may  arise  from  temporal  calamities.  Abram,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  in  plenty,  is  now  exposed  to  famine,  and  is  in  danger  to  lack  and  suffer 
hunger  (ver.  io).  He  is  literally  starved  out  of  the  land,  and  is  forced  to  go 
down  to  Egypt  for  help.  Famine  is  one  of  the  rods  of  God,  which  He  uses  to 
punish  the  wicked  and  to  correct  the  penitent.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
character  of  Abram  should  be  perfected  by  the  trial  of  afiliction,  for  there  is  a 
hope  which  only  comes  to  us  through  the  ancestry  of  tribulation,  patience,  and 
experience.  Man  must  know  by  the  bitter  experiment  how  weak  he  is,  and  that 
if  ne  reaches  any  noble  end  at  all  his  success  must  be  ascribed  to  Divine 
grace  alone.  Still,  the  trials  arising  from  temporal  calamities  are,  for  tiie 
present,  grievous.  1.  They  direct  the  whole  care  and  attention  of  the  mind  to 
themselves.  Abram  is  now  obliged  by  the  pressure  of  want  to  leave  the  land  oi 
his  sojourn,  and  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  second  exile.  He  is  forced  to  do 
that  by  hard  necessity  which  he  would  not  do  by  choice  or  prompted  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure.  The  great  calamities  of  life  absorb  all  a  man's  care  and 
attention.  His  whole  energy  is  employed  in  seeking  how  he  may  deliw 
himself.  Chiefest  among  these  trials  is  the  lack  of  daily  bread.  While  this 
want  is  pressing  upon  a  man  his  mind  cannot  suffer  any  other  care.  To  make 
religion  possible  to  man  he  must  first  of  all  live.  His  existence — however 
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humble  in  some  of  its  aspects — \&  the  basis  of  all  that  is  afterwards  laid  upon  it 
Hence  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  petition  for  daily  bread  comes  first  in  order.  It 
is  a  terrible  trial  to  be  in  want  of  those  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  support 
of  ph3r8ical  life.  Under  the  oppression  of  such  a  calamity  a  man  can  think  of 
little  else  besides  his  own  pressing  want.  2.  They  may  suggest  doubt  in  the 
Divine  providence.  We  can  imagine  a  faith  so  strong  as  never  to  be  disturbed 
by  any  doubt  A  saint  of  God  may  say,  in  some  exalted  moments  of  spiritual 
life,  "Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  But,  considering  what 
human  nature  is,  great  ^^alamities  may  for  awhile  cloud  and  obscure  the  sense  of 
God's  loTing  providence.  There  are  times  when  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  man  to 
realise  that  he  has  a  Father  above  who  knows  his  wants  and  cares  for  him.  To 
Abram  the  visitation  of  famine  would  be  peculiarly  trying.  He  was  in  danger 
to  lack  and  suffer  hunger  in  the  land  of  promise  and  plenty.  It  would  be  but 
natural  that  he  should  be  tempted  to  regret  that  ever  he  had  left  his  native 
land,  and  that  he  should  call  m  question  the  Divine  origin  of  the  command 
that  bade  him  encounter  the  trials  and  dangers  of  a  wandering  life.  There  was 
room  for  the  temptation,  though  Abram  sinned  not  in  this.  He  still  retained 
his  hold  upon  the  promise.  3.  They  serve  to  give  us  an  exaggerated  estimate 
impost  trials.  It  would  seem  as  if  aU  calamities  were  now  rusning  upon  Abram. 
Past  trials  would  come  back  to  him  and  renew  his  grief — the  friends  he  had 
lost,  the  delay  of  promised  good,  the  dangers  of  his  pilgrimage.  In  great 
troubles  it  often  happens  that  all  the  evils  and  sufferings  of  former  years  revive 
ind  oppress  our  souls  by  their  multitude.  Abram  endured  the  trial  of  all  his 
sorrows  rushing  upon  mm  at  once.  But  a  life  of  faith  has  other  temptations 
ifid  trials. 

IL  They  may  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  principled  of  religion 

to  the  moral  problems  of  life.    Abram  knew  that  his  wife's  beauty  would  expose 

ber  to  danger  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  that  his  own  life  might  be  sacrificed 

dnmld  it  stand  in  the  way  of  the  foul  desires  of  that  licentious  monarch. 

Thoefore,  to  save  himself,  he  has  recourse  to  falsehood.     He  did  not  tell  a  fuU- 

oAed  lie,  but  concealed  a  portion  of  the  truth.    His  sin  might  be  described  as 

dianmulation,  or,  at  least,  equivocation.    Though  Abram  was  an  example  to  all 

Uierers  in  the  strength  of  his  faith,  yet  he  was  not  such  an  example  in  the 

tn^cation  of  it  to  the  affairs  of  life.     In  our  human  experience  complications 

onen  arise  which  make  it  difiicult  for  us  to  act  with  due  regard  to  the  great 

principles  of  truth  and  righteousness.     In  applying  such  principles  to  special 

cases  we  are  in  danger  of  committing  grievous  moral  errors.     1.   We  may  be 

^fvpM  to  have  recourse  to  false  prudence  and  expediency.    In  the  affairs  of  this 

life  there  is  often  a  certain  reticence  imposed  upon  us  which  we  can  maintain 

oonrisiently  with  our  devotion  to  truth.     Society  drives  us  to  the  necessity 

rf  using   many   expedients    of  prudence.     But  there  is  a  false  prudence 

ttd  ex^diency.      We  have  no  right  to  save  ourselves  by  the  sacrifice  of 

tath.     We  should  be  true  at  all  hazards.     Abram  evaded  the  truth,  and 

acted  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  not  as  a  follower  of  righteousness.     The 

inth  of  duty  often  lies  where  we  require  much  practical  wisdom  to  enable  us  to 

*ilk  snre-footedly.    Faith  may  be  strong  in  us,  and  yet  we  (like  Abram)  may 

bH  in  applying  the  principles  of  it  to  special  cases.     Our  constant  temptation  is 

to  use  doubtful  means  in  order  to  save  our  own  interests.    2.   We  are  exposed 

to  the  sin  of  tempting  Providence.   It  is  probable  that  Abram  regarded  the  course 

te  adq[>ted  in  the  light  of  a  provisional  expediency,  rendered  necessary  by  the 

pei^exinff  situation  ;  and  that  he  hoped  that  God  would,  in  some  way  at  last, 

extricate  him  from  the  difficulty.     He  nad  mevously  entangled  himself,  and  he 

looked  to  Divine  Providence  to  untie  the  knot.      But  we  have  no  right 

dnis  to  tempt  Providence  by  departing  from  the  clear  path  of  duty,  and 

then   ezpectiDg   the   evils   we   have    uius    brought    upon    ourselves    shaU 
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be  rectified.  There  are  complicatioiui  in  our  human  life  in  which  we 
are  exposed  to  this  sin  of  presumption.  If  we  acknowledge  God  in 
all  our  ways,  we  may  expect  that  He  will  direct  us :  but  if  we  use  our  own 
wisdom,  doubtful  and  imperfect  at  best,  and  often  sinfiil,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that 
He  will  adjust  all  our  difficulties.  3.  We  may  be  tempted  topreeerve^  em  ffoei 
at  the  exjaense  of  another,  Abram  had  faith  that  whatever  difficulties  nu^ 
arise  in  tne  future  God  would  fulfil  His  promise.  He  knew  that  the  pnnnisd 
was  intimately  connected  with  himself  The  word  which  God  had  given  him 
implied  the  preservation  of  his  own  life.  With  a  devotion  commendable  in 
itself,  he  fastens  upon  the  promise  as  a  desired  good,  and  he  is  ready  to  eacrifioe 
any  other  good  in  order  that  the  promise  might  stand  firm.  He  will  preserve 
the  blessing  even  at  the  expense  of  the  honour  of  his  wife.  Such  are  some  (^ 
the  moral  perplexities  of  human  life.  They  expose  us  to  the  temptation  of 
casting  away  one  virtue  in  order  to  preserve  anotner.  4.  They  may  ten^  tu  t» 
hesitate  concerning  what  is  right.  When  we  have  clear  principles  of  duty  to 
guide  us  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation.  Conscience  should  be  obeyed  at  onoe» 
We  should  do  what  the  spiritual  instincts  of  the  soul  determine  to  be  riffht,  aiMl 
leave  tiie  result  to  God.  If  we  perform  our  duty  God  will  accomplish  Hb 
purpose,  no  matter  what  stands  in  tne  way.  But  Abram  hesitates  when  he  had 
clear  light  on  his  duty,  and  devises  the  expedient  of  a  man  of  this  world  but 
quite  unworthv  of  a  man  of  faith.  It  is  dangerous  to  hesitate  when  our  moral 
obligation  is  clear. 

in.  They  are  made  the  means  of  impressing  valuable  moral  leMni. 
Abram  would  learn  many  lessons  from  his  bitter  experience  in  Egypt  1.  Hat 
man  cannot  by  his  own  strength  and  wisdom  maintain  and  direct  his  cium  1\fe, 
Abram  thought  that  he  had  acted  prudently — that  his  own  wisdom  was 
sufficient.  Sut  he  found  that  man  must  humbly  depend  upon  God,  and 
mistrust  himself,  if  he  would  be  preserved  in  the  safe  path  of  duty.  Faith  ia 
not  exempt  from  that  imperfection  which  belongs  to  every  other  virtue  exercised 
by  weak  and  erring  man.  Our  own  wisdom  will  only  bring  us  to  confdflion; 
God  must  direct  our  steps,  else  we  can  reach  no  worthy  end.  Abram  learnt 
also — 2.  That  adverse  circumstances  may  he  made  to  work  for  good.  Abram'a 
device  had  failed.  The  folly  of  his  conduct  appeared  to  his  own  confusioib 
Yet  God  so  controlled  events  that  they  worked  for  his  good.  It  is  neceesaiy 
sometimes  that  men  learn  wisdom  by  many  and  grievous  failures.  In  Ae 
experiments  of  science,  failures  are  orben  so  much  teaching.  The  labour  of 
trial  and  investij^ation  is  not  really  lost.  Important  lessons  are  learned,  and  the 
mind  is  put  upon  the  track  of  the  truth.  Our  moral  failures  may  serve  to 
correct  our  errors  and  to  deepen  our  sense  of  duty.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil  Abram  rose  from  the  evil  in  which  he  had  plunged 
himself  with  a  stronger  faith  in  God  and  His  law.  This  was  clear  spiritual  gain, 
though  obtained  by  a  painful  and  humiliating  process.  4.  That  a  good  man 
may  fail  in  his  chief  virtue.  Moses  was  the  meekest  man  of  all  the  men  that 
dwelt  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  it  was  he  who  spake  unadvisedly  with  his 
lips.  St.  Peter,  remarkable  for  his  boldness,  yet  sinned  through  fear.  Solomon,. 
the  wise,  commits  folly.  Abram,  the  man  of  faitii,  by  his  dissimulation  shows 
timid  distrust  in  God ;  thinking  that  the  Divine  promise  cannot  be  accomplished 
unless  aided  by  the  expedients  of  his  wisdom. 

lY.  God  is  able  to  deliver  from  them  all.  When  a  man  has  the  habitual 
intention  of  pleasing  God,  and  when  his  faith  is  real  and  heart  sincere,  the 
lapses  of  his  infirmity  arc  graciously  pardoned.  God  makes  for  him  a  way  of 
escape,  and  grants  the  comfort  of  fresh  blessings,  and  an  improved  &ith. 
But,  1.  God  often  delivers  His  people  in  a  manner  humiliating  to  themselves. 
"And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said.  What  is  this  that  thou  nast  done  unto 
me  ?  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife  ?  Why  saidat  thou,. 
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QY  riflter  ?  80  I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife :  now  therefore 
bny  wife,  take  her,  and  go  thy  way"  (ver.  18,  19).  Here  is  the  man  of 
raked  by  the  man  of  the  world — the  Father  of  the  Faithful  taking  a  lesson 
ality  £rom  a  heathen  !  Pharaoh  felt  that  he  had  been  mevously 
L  Abram  was  taught  the  humiliating  fact  that  his  falsehood  was 
saiy,  and  that  had  be  adhered  to  the  Tstrict  truth  the  difficulty  would 
e  arisen.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  convicted  of  folly  by  men  who  are 
t  of  the  reality  of  religion.  2.  God  delivers  them  by  a  way  by  which 
t  name  is  glorified  in  the  sight  of  men.  The  king  saw  that  God  had  care 
people,  that  there  was  a  sacred  charm  about  their  lives,  and  that  their 
lA  not  deprive  them  of  the  attentions  of  His  love.  He  was  taught  by 
judgment  to  r^ect  the  man  of  faith.  Qod  is  careful  of  the  honour  of 
rante,  and  glorifies  His  name  in  them  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Pharaoh 
dame  Abram,  but  he  must  have  felt  the  majesty  of  the  God  whom  Abram 
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)  10.  Here  the  patriarch  meets 
trial  of  his  faith.  A  stranger 
brange  land,  having  removed 
B  comfortable  home  and  loving 
[,  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
Qe,  and  in  danger  of  starvation. 
1  trade  as  yet  existed  between 
ountries.  He  therefore  deter- 
to  leave  the  land  of  promise 

land  of  Egypt,  lest  he  mi^ht 
)f  want  ....  Egypt  being 
y  watered  by  the  overflowing 

Nile,  and  not  depending  on 
<r  the  crops,  was  the  great  grain- 

L  region,  and  corn  could  be 
ere  when  famine  prevailed  in 
joining  country  (ch.  xlii.  1,  2). 
obfis.) 

ine  18  the  frequent  scourge  of 
laed  lands.  The  cultivation  of 
ntellectual  and  moral  powers  is 
ry  to  the  stability,  comfort,  and 
ing  of  society.  God  has  willed 
the  powers  and  the  happiness 
kind  are  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
e  with  natural  difficulties. 
trials  of  God's  people  seldom 
done :  one  is  the  prelude  to 
r. 

ire  reminded  by  the  afflictions 
mt  state  that  this  life  is 
age. 

m  goes  down  to  Egypt  only  to 
>  there  for  a  time,  until  the 
be  overpast.  He  still  keeps 
upon  the  Land  of  Promise,  and 
rt  moves  towards  it    In  all  our 


wanderings  here  our  soul  should  have 
a  fixed  centre. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to 
try  him,  even  daily  bread  begins  to 
fail  him.  He  has  hitherto  been  stead- 
fast, he  has  "builded  an  altar"  wher- 
ever he  has  dwelt,  and  has  *'  called  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  He  has  at 
all  hazards  avowed  his  faith,  and 
sought  to  glorify  his  God ;  but  it  seems 
as  u,  from  very  necessity,  he  must  at 
last  abandon  tne  fruitless  undertaking. 
He  is  literally  starved  out  of  the  land. 
Why,  then,  should  he  not  go  back  to 
his  ancient  dweUing-place,  and  try 
what  good  he  can  do,  remaining  quietly 
at  home  ?  There  he  would  find  peace 
and  plenty;  and  he  might  seem  to 
have  a  good  reason,  or  at  least  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  retracing  his  steps. 
But  he  is  still  faithful,  and  rather  tbian 
draw  back  he  [will  even  encounter  yet 
^eater  dangers.  He  will  go  down 
mto  Egypt  for  a  time. — (Canalish.) 

It  was  a  grievous  trial  to  Abram  to 
be  called  of  God  to  a  high  destiny,  and 
then  to  find  himself  plunged  into  all 
the  horrors  of  a  famine.  In  more 
than  one  circumstance  of  his  life 
did  the  Father  of  the  Faithfiil  believe 
against  all  human  hope. 

Verse  11.  Abram  cannot  draw  nigh 
to  I^ypt  without  some  misgiving  as  to 
his  moral  and  social  safety.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  stranger  to  such  a 
feeling  before,  betraying  no  apprehen- 
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don  in  all  his  journeyings  from  Ur  to 
Haran,  and  fiom  Haran  through  the 
land  of  Canaan.  He  had  hitherto 
acted  upon  the  command  and  direction 
of  God,  and  therefore  was  supported 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
approval.  Now,  he  relies  upon  his 
own  wisdom,  pursues  his  own  course, 
and,  therefore,  is  greatly  left  to  his  own 
resources,  which  prove  to  be  so  vain. 
B^des,  the  people  among  whom  he 
wandered  were  broken  up  into  many 
small  and  scattered  tribes,  against 
whose  violence  he  had  sufficient  re- 
sources to  protect  himself.  But  now, 
in  approaching  Egypt,  he  is  coming 
into  a  land  where  there  is  a  compact 
society,  fixed  institutions,  and  a  strong 
government.  Abram  might  well  begin 
to  fear  lest  he  might  not  be  able  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  which  he 
foresaw  would  arise  from  dwelling  in  an 
altogether  different  condition  of  society. 
Civilisation  has  many  perils,  as  well  as 
advantages  for  the  children  of  faitL 

Escaping  one  trouble  he  falls  into 
another.  The  temptation  of  Satan  in 
the  wilderness  was  practised  upon  the 

Striarch,  as  it  was  afterward  upon  the 
essiah  himself — taking  advantage  of 
His  hunger.  Did  he  forget  that  "Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  of  God?"  Alas,  Egypt  was 
not  the  land  that  his  covenant  God 
had  showed  him  ;  and  God,  his  (jod, 
could  command  the  stones  of  Judea, 
and  they  would  become  bread.  Now, 
therefore,  as  he  started  upon  his  own 
counsel,  he  is  cast  upon  his  own  further 
device.  Plainly  he  is  in  perplexity, 
and  feels  tliat  he  is  not  under  the  same 
guardianship,  nor  travelling  by  the 
same  Divine  warrant  as  before.  How 
much  better  to  trust  in  God  than  to 
lean  to  our  own  understanding.  How 
secure  Abram  might  have  been  under 
the  Divine  guaranty  and  guidance  that 
all  that  he  needed  would  be  supplied 
to  him  in  the  Land  of  Promise. — 
(Jacobus,) 

There  are  difficult  situations  in  hu- 
man life  in  which  the  saints  of  God 
find  that  their  old  nature  revives. 

Beautv  is  a  snare  for  them  that  have 
it^  and  them  that  love  it.-^ Hughes.) 
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"' Afiurwoman.*'  The  term  aignifitt 
brightness,  and  refers  probably  to  a 
£ur,  clear  complexion.  Though  she 
was  now  sixtnr-nve  years  old,  yet  tiiis 
was  onl  V  as  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
in  our  day ;  and  she  had  not  had  em 
the  common  hardships  of  a  mazned 
life ;  and  besides,  she  was  of  a  chano- 
ter  which  would  shine  out  in  tto 
countenance,  full  of  energy  and  vita- 
city.  Sarah's  beauty  was  now  the 
ground  of  Abram's  fear  among  ladi 
strangers  as  the  Egyptians,  spealdnff  a 
different  tongue,  and  having  a  powOTd, 
despotic  monarcL — (Jacobus.) 

In  all  the  changes  of  our  life  it  is 
well  for  us  to  reflect  beforehand  what 
difficulties  may  await  us ;  not  that  we 
mav  rely  upon  a  carnal  (Kilicy,  but 
ratner  upon  that  grace  wluch  will  bo 
graduated  to  our  necessity. 

^  Verse  12.  Whether  the  appreheor 
sion  here  expressed  was  grounaed  npon 
anything  more  than  a  knowle^Ke  of 
the  general  evil  promptings  of  our 
corrupt  nature,  particularly  in  a  ban 
state  of  society,  is  uncertain.  Thn 
alone  would,  doubtless,  form  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  his  fears,  atid  the 
result  shows  that  thev  were  woD 
founded.  Still,  he  might  have  had 
special  reasons  for  such  an  anticipation. 
arising  from  the  known  character  and 
habits  of  the  people,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  The  opinion  expressed  by 
him  gives  the  Egyptians  credit  for 
being  less  scrupulous  about  murder 
than  adultery,  which  shows  their  dis- 
torted views  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  fearful  influence  that  unhawwed 
passions  exert  upon  our  moral  judg- 
ments.— (Bush,) 

As  Abram  went  down  to  Iigypt  <rf 
his  own  accord,  and  not  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  so  he  must  have  reooune 
of  his  own  devices  to  deliver  him  fitom 
those  dangers  into  which  he  is  about 
to  plunge  himself  by  his  wilfulness. 

When  once  we  forsake  the  counsel 
of  God  we  are  soon  convinced  of  our 
own  weakness. 

Abram  knew  well  what  he  midit 
expect  from  a  people  to  whomGod 
had  not  made  Hmiself  known. 
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ilfef  MIowl  haid  mon  lust 

:  nay  overtake   Delievers  and 

I  faitii  in  timeB  €i  danger. — 

WB.) 

fe  18.  The  tnuugreesion  of  Abram 
e  aaying  that  Gburah  was  his  81^^ 
ihe  was  his  wife,  and  the  saying 
li  distmctly  fidse,  but  rather  an 
1,  for  ahe  was  his  half-sister. 
re  do  not  say  that  every  evasion 
ig.  For  example,  when  an  im- 
mt  question  is  asked  respecting 

dieamstances  or  religions  feel- 
t  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
I  There  are  cases,  therefore, 
ch  we  may  tell  the  truth,  though 
)  whole  trutL  It  was  even  so  with 
)deemer,  for  when  asked  by  the 
MS  why  He  made  Himself  the 

God,  He  would  give  them  no 

But  Abram's   evasion  was 

V  of  this  kind,  it  was  a  decep- 

It  was  not  keeping  back  part  of 

ith  when  the  questioner  has  no 

0  ask ;  it  was  false  expediency, 
not  the  selection  of  the  imper- 
caose  the  perfect  could  not  be 
mt  it  was  the  choice  between 
the  truth  and  saving  his  own 
.  .   Man  must  not  8t<^  to  ask 

F  which  is  best,  right  or  wrong ; 
d  do  right  It  was  on  this  prin- 
bat  the  blessed  martyrs  of  old 
or  the  truth:    it  was  but  an 

1  that  was  asked  of  them,  but 
lit  that  there  was  no  comparison 
n  the  right  and  the  wrong  in 
ktter.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one 
f  that  can  be  offered  for  Abra- 
nd  that  is  the  low  standard  of 
3  in  which  he  lived ;  it  must  be 
bered  that  he  was  not  a  Chris- 
{Bobertson.) 

un  may  have  been  tempted  to 
r  this  device  out  of  respect  to 
nnise  of  God,  for  the  fulfilment 
ii  it  was  necessary  that  his  own 
mid  be  preserved.  But  no  man 
easion  to  be  anxious  as  to  how 
riU  accomplish  His  word.  We 
a  all  doubtful  cases  act  upon  the 
[Krinciples  of  moral  duty,  and 
God  to  find  out  the  way  of 
aaoe. 


Hie  srandest  heroism  is  to  trust  in 
God.  Gamal  policy  betrays  fear  and 
alarm  and  makes  a  man  a  cowud. 

Abram,  as  he  forsook  God's  direction, 
proceeded  to  doubt  His  power  to  i^Mrcttd 
a  table  in  the  wilderness.  The  history 
of  hb  children  shows  that  they  were 
prone  to  the  same  &ult  fNum.  xi.  14). 

It  may  seem  strange  tnat  the  Scrip- 
ture contains  no  express  disapprobation 
of  the  conduct  of  Abram.  But  its 
manner  is  to  affirm  the  great  principles 
of  moral  truth,  on  suitable  occasions, 
with  grreat  clearness  and  decision ;  and, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  simply  to 
record  the  actions  of  its  chiuracters  with 
faithfulness,  leaving  it  to  the  reader's 
intelligence  to  mark  their  moral 
quality.  And  God's  mode  of  teaching 
tne  individual  is  to  implant  a  mond 
principle  in  the  heart,  which,  after 
many  struggles  with  temptation,  wiU 
eventually  root  out  all  lingering  aber- 
rations.— (Murphy,) 

The  patn  of  duty  is  always  straight, 
lying  clear  and  even  before  us ;  when 
we  depart  from  that,  we  wander  into 
crooked  ways  which  grow  worse  as  we 
proceed. 

The  true  heroism  is  to  hold  &st  our 
integrity,  to  resist  all  temptations  to 
save  ourselves  at  the  cost  of  the  truth. 
He  who  casts  himself  entirdy  upon 
God  has  no  cause  to  fear.  The  oe- 
liever's  motto  should  be,  '^Jehovah- 
jireh  " — the  Lord  will  provide. 

Ver.  14.  What  we  have  to  fear  firom 
the  hands  of  the  ungodly  we  are  likely 
to  see  verified. 

Sarai  was  sixtv-five  years  of  age 
rOen.  xvii.  17)  at  the  time  when  Abram 
aescribes  her  as  a  woman  fair  to  look 
upon.  But  we  are  to  remember  that 
beauty  does  not  vanish  with  middle 
age  ;  that  Sarai's  age  corresponds  with 
twenty-five  or  thir^  years  in  modem 
times,  as  she  was  at  this  time  not  half 
the  age  to  which  men  were  then  wont 
to  live;  that  she  had  no  family  or 
other  hardship  to  bring  on  premature 
decay,  and  that  the  women  of  Egypt 
were  far  from  being  distinguishedfor 
regularity  of  feature,  or  neshness  of 
complexion. — (Murphy,) 
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Verse  14.  The  fears  of  those  who 
mistmst  God,  and  lean  upon  their  own 
wisdom,  are  sometimes  realised. 

The  most  precious  gifts  of  God  may 
prove  a  snare. 

Verse  15.  This  fact  is  strikindy  in 
accordance  with  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptian  court,  and  shows  the  author's 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  customs.  The 
formalities  were  most  strict  and  rigo- 
rous. ''No  slave  durst  approach  the 
consecrated  priestly  person  of  the 
Pharaohs,  but  the  court  and  the  royal 
suite  consisted  of  the  sons  of  the 
principal  priests." — Diod,  Sic,  i.  70. 
They  extolled  her  beauty  that  so  they 
might  minister  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  king,  and  then  their  interest  in 
his  carnal  gratification.  And  upon 
such  representations  of  her  charms  the 
woman  was  taken  to  Pharaoh's  house. 
How  bitterly  Abram  must  now  have 
bewailed  the  complications  into  which 
he  had  brought  himself.  True,  his 
object  was  so  far  accomplished  that  his 
life  was  spared  ;  but  what  a  life  when 
bereft  now  of  his  wife,  and  made  to 
think  only  of  the  threatened  disgrace 
and  ruin  which  stared  her  and  himself 
in  the  face !  How  must  he  have 
grieved  to  see  her  led  away  from  him 
to  the  harem  of  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
from  whose  iron  will  he  nad  no  appeal. 
(Jacobus,) 

In  all  a^es  courtiers  have  been  noto- 
rious for  ministering  to  the  evil  passions 
of  their  royal  masters.  Few  men  have 
had  the  power  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions which  belong  to  the  possession  of 
unlimited  authority. 

Of  course,  Abram  could  not  have 
been  a  consenting  party  in  this  transac- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  king  intended  to  act,  or  was  con- 
sidered to  act,  oppressively  in  taking 
away  a  man's  sister  without  thinking 
his  consent  necessary.  The  passage  is 
illustrated  by  the  privilege  wnicli  royal 
personages  still  exercise  in  Persia,  and 
other  countries  of  the  East,  of  claiming 
for  their  harem  the  unmarried  sister  or 
daughter  of  any  of  their  subjects. 
This  exercise  of  authority  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  questioned  or  resbted,  however 
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repugnant  it  may  be  to  the  fiither  or 
brother.  He  may  regret,  as  an  inevi- 
table misfortune,  that  his  relative  ever 
attracted  the  royal  notice ;  but,  since 
it  has  happened,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  admit  the  right  which  roj^ltj  pos- 
sesses. When  Abimeledi,  king  of 
Gerar,  acted  in  a  similar  manner  to- 
wards Sarah,  taking  her  away  from  her 
supposed  brother  (Gen.  xx.  ii),  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  so  "  in  the  int^ty 
of  his  heart  and  innocencyof  his  hancb, 
which  allows  his  right  to  act  as  he  did, 
if  Sarah  had  been  no  more  than  Abnh 
ham's  sister. — (Pictorial  Bible.) 

Sarah  is  a  type  of  the  Church,  and 
the  favour  of  kings  has  often  proved  a 
snare  to  her. 

Augustine  traces,  at  consideraUe 
length,  the  dispensational  fulfilment  of 
this  history.  In  this  view  Sarah  is  the 
Church,  or  New  Covenant  body,  wfakh, 
in  its  way  to  the  land  of  rest,  gets  into 
the  world's  house  for  awhile,  but  is 
not  sufiTered  to  be  defiled  there.— 
{Jukes:  Types  of  Crenesis.) 

Verse  16.  There  are  times  whenonr 
sins  and  faults  seem  to  be  rewarded  by 
increased  worldly  prosperity.  Bat 
there  abides  the  consciousness  of  some 
deep  loss  for  which  the  world  can  give 
us  no  compensation.  Abram's  pos- 
sessions were  increased,  but  he  loses 
that  which  to  him  was  more  precious 
than  wealth. 

When  Abram  arrived  there,  ^gypt 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  shepnerd 
kings,  whose  government  had  its  capiUl 
in  the  Delta,  or  northerly  portion, 
where  he  entered.  These  presents  are 
such  as  one  pastoral  chief  would  pre- 
sent to  another.  It  is  plain  that  only 
such  presents  must  have  been  made  to 
Abram  as  were  particularly  valuable  to 
him  as  a  nomad.  Mules  and  camels 
appear  on  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt.  But  all  these  princely  gifts 
could  not  appease  the  honest  grief  of 
such  an  one  as  Abram  for  the  shameful 
removal  from  him  of  his  beloved  Sarah. 
And  the  presents  he  durst  not  refuse 
lest  he  perish. — (Jacobus,) 

In  this  time  of  trial  Abram  mnst 
have  reflected  upon  the  evil  which  he 
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lone  by  his  preyarication.  We 
Boppoee  that  this  was  for  him  a 
of  T^ntance,  and  prayer  that 
ironld  interpose  to  deuver  him. 
ere  aie  times  when  the  kindness 
food-win  of  the  world  may  become 
lice  of  great  perplexity  to  the 
iL 

EBB  17.    God  is  faithful  to  His 
and  interposes  to  rescue  them, 
bom  die  evils  which  tliey  bring 
themselves. 

ai  who  oppress  and  afflict  the 
ch  shall  at  length  be  overtaken  by 

16  justice.    6m  breaks  the  rod  by 
i  he  chastises  His  elect 

B  judgments  of  Ood  are  often  sent 
shaad,  to  prevent  further  sin. 
xl  is  he  who  learns  their  solemn 
I  and  intent  before  it  is  too  late. 
3  mode  of  the  Divine  interference 
bed  to  have  the  desired  effect  on 
uties  concerned.  As  Pharaoh  is 
bed  we  conclude  that  he  was 
^  in  the  eye  of  heaven  in  this 
T.  ^  He  committed  a  breach  of 
taUty  by  invading  the  private 
I  of  the  stranger.  He  mrther 
ged  the  law  of  equity  between 
ind  man  in  the  most  tender  point 
ed  of  ruthless  self-will,  also,  is 

rendered  more  heinous  by  a 
sable  inattention  to  the  character 
Btion  of  him  who  is  wronged.  So 
B  with  Pharaoh.  Abram  was  a 
of  blameless  life  and  inoffensive 
er&  He  was,  moreover,  the 
n  and  special  servant  of  the  most 

Ood.  Pharaoh,  however,  does 
xmdesoend  to  inquire  who  the 
ger  is  whom  he  is  about  to  wrong ; 
I  thus  unwittingly  involved  in  an 
»vated  crime.  But  the  hand  of 
ymighty  brings  even  tyrants  to 
Bumes.— (Murphy.) 
e  profiBssors  of  the  true  faith  may 
times  commit  folly,  and  act  un- 

17  of  their  caUing,  yet  will  God 
I  men  to  respect  them. 

ougfa  Abram  was  far  from  his 

t  and  in  great  perplexity,  God  was 

saiing  for  him  and  working  out 

divemnca 

9d  Hi  house.    They  who  minister 


to  the  sin  of  others  are  involved  in  the 
same  condemnation  and  exposed  to  the 
same  judgments.  Gk>d  has  a  contro- 
vem  witn  the  families  of  the  wicked. 
Eongs  and  their  people  have  often 
been  reproved  and  punished  for  their 
treatment  of  the  Church  of  Gk>d. 
(Psa.  cv.  12-14).) 

Verse  18.  €kxi  had  reproved  Pharaoh, 
and  now  Pharaoh  reproves  Abram.  It 
is  a  sad  thing  that  saints  ^ould  do 
that  for  which  they  should  justly  fall 
under  the  reprooi  of  the  wicked. 
(Trapp.) 

Pharaoh  throws  the  blame  entirelv 
upon  Abram,  and  forgets  how  much 
he  himself  had  done  to  deserve  the 
punishment  that  fell  upon  him.^  We 
may  think  ourselves  merely  the  victims 
of  others'  sins,  but  when  l)ivine  judg- 
ments touch  us,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  some  evil  in  ourselves  which 
needs  correction. 

Even  a  saint  of  Ood,  when  he  is 
worthy  of  blame,  may  receive  direction 
and  reproof  from  the  children  of  this 
world.  The  position  may  be  humilia- 
ting, yet  the  lesson  must  not  be 
despised  on  account  of  the  quarter 
whence  it  comes.  Heathen  morality 
has  some  valuable  teaching  which 
would  put  to  shame  many  who  profess 
the  true  religion. 

The  very  manner  of  the  deliverance 
is  a  rebuke  to  Abram  himself.     The 
man  of  whom  he  thought  so  ill  has 
CEurly  the  advantage  of  him,  both  in 
reproving  and  in  requiting  him.    The 
dignified   remonstrance   of    Pharaoh, 
speaking  as  one  wronged — and  in  this 
iMurticuhir  instance,  wnatever  might  be 
nis  own  sin,  he  was  wronged,  by  the 
distrust  which  had  been  f^t  and  the 
deceit  which  had  been  practised — ^is 
fitted  deeplv  to  humble  the  patriarch. 
And  when  ne  saw  the  king  so  reason- 
able now — ^nay,  when  he  even  learned 
that  if  he  had  been  told  the  truth  at 
first  he  would  have  been  as  reasonable 
then — ^well    might   the   patriarch  be 
ashamed  of  his  unnecessarv  and  un- 
profitable falsehood,  his  weak  and  well- 
nigh  fatal  act  of  unbelief.    Had  he 
trusted  God  and  dealt  justly  by  Pharaoh 
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at  the  beginning,  it  might  have  &red 
better  botL  with  him  uid  with  SaraL 
An  honest  testimony  might  have  told 
even  upon  one  whom  mej  r^^arded 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  trut£  and 
xighteousness.  Still,  as  it  was,  God 
made  the  SbJI  of  His  servant  an  occasion 
of  good.  He  glorified  Himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Pharaoh  and  his  court. — 
{Candlisk.) 

Verse  19.  The  plagues  of  God  lead 
some  worldly  men  to  consider  the  cause 
wherefore  they  are  sent. 

Words  are  not  mere  sounds  which 
die  away  and  are  forgotten ;  they  often 
live  in  the  actions  of  others,  to  save  or 
to  destroy. 

It  is  sad  when  the  man  of  the  world 
has  to  reprove  the  saint  of  God  for  his 
lack  of  open  honesty  and  truth.  Many 
professing  Christians  might  be  put  to 
shame  by  the  purer  morality  oi  those 
who  are  outside. 

There  are  some  sins  from  which  the 
children  of  this  world,  who  are  not 
whoUy  abandoned  to  vice,  shrink  as 
from  something  horrible,  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  which  in  their  o?m  case 
alarms  them. 

The  justice  pf  restitution,  when  the 
wrong  18  felt  and  known,  is  apparent  to 
those  who  follow  the  light  of  natural 
re%ion. 

The  judgments  of  God  upon  Pharaoh 
quickened  his  conscience  so  that  it 
answered  to  the  eternal  law  of  right. 

The  words,  "So  might  I,"  etc., 
might  also  be  rendered.  And  I  took 
her  tome  to  wife.  This  Pharaoh  did, 
although,  as  we  may  fairly  supply  from 
the    subsequent    account    (compare 


▼er.  17  with  cL  xx.  6)  that  ha  was 
providentially  withheld  from  consum- 
mating his  maxriage  with  her.— 
(Alfard.) 

VecBe  20.  Pharaoh  now  givea  com- 
mandment to  his  men— his  semnta-^ 
officials  who  could  be  charged  with  this 
business.  And  iketf  eent  him  awt^ 
The  Septnagint  reads,  to  mni  Urn 
awof — ^aa  though  thia  was  what  the 
men  were  commanded  to  do— to  aand 
forth  Abram  and  his  honaehohi  fim 
the  country.  The  term  impKai  an 
honourable  escort,  for  his  safe  depaKtaot 
from  l^gypt  with  all  thai  he  hai 
cattle,  goods,  etc.  (ver.16). — {Jmotim) 

Abram's  experience  in  ]^^pt  ira»-7 

1.  A  means  of  reproving  hun  for  hk 
sins.  He  left,  without  sufficient  de- 
liberation, the  land  which  Qod  had 
showed  hun.  He  showed  want  of  oob- 
fidence  in  the  provisions  of  God  in  the 
time  of  distress,  and  resorted  to  a 
worldly  policy  to  aid  him  in  the  tiiN 
of  perplexity.    His  experience  ,was— 

2.  A  stranse  discipline,  by  which  he 
was  brought  back  to  the  Land  of 
Promise.  Through  such  painfrd  and 
weanr  paths  does  God  often  bring  Hii 
people  to  the  land  of  their  inheEitanea 

^us  was  Abram  delivered;  thus 
even  now  are  individuals  freed ;  thai 
shall  the  poor  captive  Church  esoapa 
at  last  Tne  world  will  not  have  m 
among  them  because  our  prini^ki 
judge  them,  and  God  will  not  have  as 
there.  In  this  one  thinff  God  and  the 
world  a«n%e.  Both,  at  last,  say  to  m^ 
"  Behold  thy  wife  :  take  her  ana  go  tlv 
way." — (Juiee:  Typesf^Gemm. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ClRiCAL  Wbf  I  ■  1 1  WfBt  vp  oit  of  IgypC]  In  the  langiiAge  of  the  Jew  the  direotion  to 
Jm  iMiluu  horn  vfwrj  quarter  wm  npwardB ;  beeidee,  Egypt  wm  %  low-lying  oountiy  and  the 
tnTttDer  would  haTe  to  aaoend  on  hia  way  to  the  hilly  country  of  Canaan.— Into  the  wath]  Heb. 
Towmrdi  tiU  mnOk.  Not  the  tooth  of  E^nrpt,  bat  the  sonthem  region  of  Palertine.  A  certain 
pnt  of  the  eooBtry  waa  called  '*  the  loath  "  before  the  timea  of  the  Patriarchs.  The  LXX.  haa 
air  rm  ^fngimj  «io  tke  daert ;  which  oonTeya  the  same  meaning,  for  Judea  waa  bounded  on  the 
•oath  bj  the  deaert  region  of  Idumea. — 8.  And  he  want  en  hii  journey]  Beb.  According  to  Au 
ftmmmagt.  He  proceeded  after  the  manner  of  a  nomad,  striking  his  tent  frequently  and  per- 
fons^hia  jonnm  Ij  stationB.~BttWMn  Bethel  and  Hail  «'  Stanley  well  describes  this  point 
ae  ftcunepitfnoqs  hul,  its  topmost  summit  resting  on  the  rocky  slopes  below,  and  distinguished  by 
Mb  cBre  gvorei^  offering  a  natural  base  for  the  altar,  and  a  fitting  shade  for  the  tent  of  the 
fJmeiAm$)    OtXM  on  the  name  ef  the  Lord]    This  impUes  more  than  an  ordinary 


pmw :  here-established  public  worship.— 5.  Tenti]  Including  their  occupants,  as  wiTes,  children, 
and  damet^ka,    Thua  we  haTe  in  1  Chron.  ir.  41  :   "  Smote  their  tents,  i.e.  those  who  occupied 
1.  lad  the  lend  wee  not  able  to  beer  them]   The 'LKX^h^M,  did  not  contain  them  to  dweU 
Thtar  flocks  and  herds  had  grown  too  numerous  to  find  pasture  there.    An  inabiUtTy 
ef   a  moral  kind  may   be  implied.^7.  The  Omaanito   and   the  Ferinite   dwett 
Ib  the  laad]    The  Perizzites  are  not  mentioned  in  the  table  of  nations,  Chi^iter  z. 
OilgiB   is   obscure.      The    Canaanites   were   the   orighud    occupants    of   the   soil— 
^  fcf^  •»•  tortfcwn]     Heb.   Men^   hrtikrm.     The  same    phrase   is   used    (Acts    xv.    IS, 
iBd   Titii.  1)  when   referring  to  national  lm>therhood.     Aoram  was    both    brother-in-law 
•■dvade  to  Lot;  they  were  therefore  kinsmen.    They  were  also  brethren  in  the  unity  of 
liUgiova  faith.— 10.  Jwdan]    The  first  reference  to  this  river— the  only  one  in  the  countiy 
imflii  flows  throo^  the  entire  summer. — Plain  of  Jordan]     Lit  the  circle  of  Jordan — ^the 
eavfron^     ''He  saw  not,  indeed,  the  tropUad  fertility  and  copious  streams  along  its  course. 
Bat  ke  knew  of  its  fame  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.    No  crust  of  salt^ 
ao  Tdcanie  convulsions  had  as  yet  blasted  its  verdure,  or  touched  the  secure  civilisation  of  the 
^  Phflwlnan  settlements  which  had  struck  root  within  its  deep  abyss  "  f  8tanleffJ,^'Btikn 
vd  ieitfeyed  lodom  and  Ooaemh]    The  face  of  the  countiy  was  altered  hj  the  destmo> 
of  these  cities.— harden  of  the  Lord]    Heb.  Garden  of  Jehovah,  ie.,  Eden.— like  the  land 
Uft  aa  then  eeauet  ante  2Soar]    Houbigant  translates,  "  Before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
OeBDCRah,  it  was  all,  as  thou  goest  to  Zoar,  well  watered,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
tlM  land  of  Egypt"    The  name  of  the  dty  at  this  time  was  BeU,  and  was  called  Zoar  br 


Joonejed  east]    By  this  we  might  suppose  that  betook  the  "right  hand,^ 

to  the  offer  (ver.  9) ;  but  the  Hebrews,  in  naming  tiie  points  of  the  compass,  supposed 

to  be  turned  towards  sun-rising ;  and  the  right  hand  would  be  the  foiUA. — And  thej 

i  ttaaialna  eae  from  the  othoj    Heb.  A  man  from  hie  hrother.^l^  Lend  of  Canaan] 

poctioB  of  Palestine  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  excluding  the  valley 

cC  IIm  Jotdan.^ — Pitehed  his  tent  toward  Sodom]    He  advanced  towards  it  till  he  came  near,  but 

«aa  nnbahlT  prevented  from  entering  by  the  well-known  character  of  its  inhabitants.— 

1i>  wMkad  nuun  betee  the  Lord  ezeeedingly]    Onhdot  reads,  *'  But  the  men  of  Sodom  were 

irfriiteiwis  with  their  riches,  and  most  vile  in  their  bodies  before  the  Lord  exceedingly." — 

It.  fi  Ihee  will  I  gife  it^  and  to  thy  seed]    Perhaps  a  better  rendering  would  be,  ''To  thee 

villi  give  it,  even  to  thy  seed.'*    The  Heb.  particle  translated  " and '*  has  frequentiy  the  signi- 

of  "even."    1  Chron.  xxi.  12  :  "The  Lord's  sword,  and  the  pestilence,"  i.e.,  even  the 

It  is  oertain  that  the  promise  was  never  fulfilled  to  Abram  personally. — IS.  Plain  of 

I]    Heb.  word  denotes  a  tree  or  grove.    Mamre  is  also  a  personal  name  (Gen.  xiv.  18) — 

ipsnon  described  as  an  Amorite. — ^WMeh  if  in  Hebron]    The  first  mention  of  this  name.    It 

bene  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world.    In  Numb,  xiii  22  it  is  said  to  have  been  built 

awwysars  before  Zoan  in  Egypt    The  ancient  name  was  Kiijath-Arba.    Here  Sarah  and 
A"— ^^^^p  ^n^^^. 


MAIN  HOMILBTICa  OP  THB  PABAORAPff.^Verm  1^4. 

The    Belieter    LEABKUfa    prom    his    Obeat    Enemy. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  It  is  lawful  to  learn  from  an  enemy."  We  may 
itrire  to  overcome  him,  to  protect  ourselves  with  all  care,  and  to  maintain  our 
r  S^  Stiil,  he  may  teach  us  many  lessons.  We  may  refuse  to  unite  with  him, 
/  iST®  cannot  help  being  instructed.  The  world  is  the  great  enemy  of  the 
F      Uimr,  and  Egypt  was  to  Abram  the  representative  of  all  worldliness.    Abram 
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was  faith,  Egypt  was  carnality.  The  patriarch  had  sojourned  in  the  world's 
kingdom,  andhad  learned  those  solemn  lessons  which,  as  it  too  often  happens, 
only  a  bitter  experience  can  teach.  He  returned  a  sadder,  but  a  wiser  man. 
By  the  strength  of  Divine  grace  the  believer  may  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself  by  too  close  an  alliance  with  the  world. 
Even  his  faults  and  failing  may  result  in  spiritual  gain.  The  lessons  of 
wisdom  may  be  dearly  bought,  still  they  are  the  secured  possessions  of  the  souL 
The  believer  who  has  fallen  into  the  world's  snares,  or  comes  dangerously  near  to 
them,  learns — 

L  That  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  paths  marked  out  by  Divine  ProvidflBoai 
While  Abram  dwelt  in  Canaan,  in  the  land  which  God  had  promised  to  give  him, 
he  was  in  the  way  of  duty  and  of  Providence,  and  was  therefore  safe.     Calamity 
drove  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Egypt.    He  consulted  his  own  safety,  leaned  to  hu 
own  understanding,  instead  of  seeking  to  know  what  was  the  Divine  will    He 
ou^ht  to  have  trusted  in  Providence,  and  kept  within  the  area  of  the  promisa 
It  IS  a  dangerous  experiment  to  leave  the  paths  of  Providence  for  any  advantages 
the  world  may  offer.    1.   While  we  are  in  the  path  of  Providence  toe  may  expect 
Divine  direction.    God  honours  the  law  of  life  which  He  has  laid  down  for  man 
by  protecting  and  strengthening  him  while  he  observes  it.    There  are  special 
promises  of  grace  to  a  sincere  and  exact  obedience.    When  the  sense  of  duty  is 
so    strong    that    we    are    regardless   of   any  worldly    consequences  to    our- 
selves,   God    will    guide    us    and    find   a    way    to    bring    us    out    of   the 
evil.      To   submit  to   be  ruled   absolutely  by  the  will  of  God   is  meek- 
ness, which  is  the    true  conquering   principle.     They  only  have  the  true 
victory  over  all  that  is  really  evil,  who  acknowledge  God  in  all  their  ways. 
2.   When  we  leave  the  paths  of  Providence  we  are  thrown  upon  the  resourcei  df 
our  own  wisdom  and  strength,  and  can  only  expect  failure.    The  world  is  too 
powerful  and  cunning  an  enemy  for  the  believer  to  encounter  by  any  might  and 
skill  of  his  own.   He  who  would  conquer  must  not  engage  in  a  private  ezpeditkm 
on  his  own  charges,  but  must  have  all  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  God  law- 
fully engaged  on  his  side.    He  must  enter  the  conflict  as  one  of  the  loyal  and 
obedient  hosts  of  God.    The  believer,  himself  redeemed  from  the  world,  can 
never  be  kept  above  that  world  but  by  the  strength  of  a  Divine  power.    The 
grace  of  God  is  not  a  sudden  impulse  which  suffices  once  for  all,  but  a  source  ^ 
perpetual  strength.    When  we  cease  to  receive  from  that,  the  power  of  evil 
gains  upon  us  and  we  are  in  spiritual  danger.    3.  Every  step  we  take  from  ih 
paths  of  Providence  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  returning.     Though  Abiam 
follow^  his  own  will  in  going  down  to  Egypt,  be  still  retained  his  hold  upon 
God.     His  heart  was  set  upon  obedience,  and  he  only  erred  in  not  waiting  for  a 
clear  sense  of  the  Divine  guidance.    Though  his  fault  was  not  grievous,  it 
brought  him  into  an  entanglement  with  the  world  from  which  he  could  onfy 
extricate  himself  with  difficulty.     The  danger  continually  increased,  and  the 
moral  situation  to  which  he  had  brought  himself  was  perplexing.    When  once 
we  leave  the  clear  paths  of  duty  which  the  will  of  God  points  out,  our  moral 
danger  increases,  and  the  difficulty  of  returning.     Moral  deviation  generates  a 
feariuUy  increasing  distance  from  the  good  we  have  left.    Another  lesson  which 
the  believer  may  learn  from  his  enemy  is — 

II.  That  the  mendship  of  the  world  involves  deep  spiritual  loss.  Abram's 
strong  faith  and  firm  principle  of  obedience  could  not  save  him  from  danger 
when  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  world,  during  his  sojourn  in  Egjrpt.  TbB 
world  is  an  enemy  that  must  be  always  regarded  as  such.  There  must  be  no 
pause  in  our  spiritual  warfare,  no  friendly  overtures  under  the  protection  of  a 
truce.  The  believer  who  courts  friendship  wiUi  the  world,  though  he  proceeds 
with  much  caution  and  firm  purpose  of  integrity,  is  sure  to  suffer  spiritual  Iossl 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Abram — 1.  Tl^e  delicacy  of  the  moral  principle  was  it^ureJL 
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Bj  his  prerarication  Abram  had  exposed  his  wife  to  danger,  and  himself  to  an 
iireparable  loss.  He  saw  that  wealth,  power,  and  rank  were  arrayed  against 
him,  and  he  sought  his  own  safety  by  a  fake  ea:pediency.  The  step  was  then 
easy  to  deceit,  and  to  the  dangerous  verge  of  absolute  falsehood.  He  had 
learned  this  from  the  world,  which  had  taught  him  to  swerve  from  his  better 
purpose,  to  be  otherwise  than  his  better  self.  It  is  a  great  calamity  when  the 
delicacy  of  conscience  is  injured.  Fresh  sin  becomes  easier,  and  even  doubtful 
things  deepen  into  the  dark  colours  of  evil.  Above  all,  it  is  dangerous 
to  depart  from  truth— to  rest  our  mor^  bein^  in  any  degree  upon  an 
nnreauty.  The  contagion  of  that  which  is  false  rapidlv  corrupts  our  whole  moral 
nature.  2.  There  was  actual  spiritual  loss.  When  Abram  turned  aside 
from  the  truth  and  selfishilv  sought  his  own  ends,  the  sense  of 
the  Divine  presence  must  have  been  less  clear.  The  fedth  in  Providence  to 
BTotect  and  ^de  him  in  the  time  of  danger  must  have  been  less  strong.  The 
fervour  of  his  first  dedication  to  God  must  have  greatly  abated.  The  whole 
character  was  weakened.  At  first  he  had  faith  so  strong  that  he  could  leave  all 
at  God's  command  and  venture  upon  an  unknown  and  untried  journey.  He 
was  satisfied  with  light  for  one  step  at  a  time,  and  trusted  God  for  the  future. 
Now  he  rduses  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  to  take  the  consequences,  and  to  trust 
in  QoA  to  find  the  way  of  deliverance.  Any  loss  of  faith,  of  the  clear  insight  of 
conscience,  of  the  comforting  and  supporting  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  is  to 
be  deplored.  We  cannot  indulge  in  friendship  with  the  world  without  some 
injury,  and  there  is  the  danger  of  total  loss.  This  is  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  but  there  is  a  way  of  escape.  We  may,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
repair  the  losses  we  have  sustained.  The  world  teaches  us  some  sad  lessons,  yet 
hereby  we  learn  wisdom. 

HL  That  the  soul's  safety  is  best  secured  by  reyisiting,  in  loving  memory, 

tiia  ■eanei  where  Ood  was  first  felt  and  known.    ''And  he  went  on  hjs  journey 

from  the  south,  even  to  Bethel,  unto  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the 

beginning,  between  Bethel  and  Hai "  (verse  3).    He  returned  to  the  Land  of 

Promise,  where  he  could  be  assured  of  God's  protection  and  His  grace.    There 

Ood  had  blessed  him,  there  he  experienced  the  first  fervours  of  faith,  the  first 

sensations  and  stirrings  of  a  new  life.    Thus,  when  the  world  has  injured  our 

futh  or  hope  in  God,  or  tempted  us  to  evil,  our  way  of  return  is  marked  out 

fbr  n&     We  have  to  "  do  our  first  works,"  and  to  ''  remember  the  years  of  the 

li^t  hand  of  the  Most  High."    The  believer,  when  his  soul  has  been  injured  by 

the  world,  derives  comfort  and  encouragement  from  the  past — ^from  revisiting 

the  scenes  where  God  was  first  felt  and  known.     I.  He  is  aided  by  remembering 

ike  strength  and  fervour  of  his  early  faith  and  love.    When  God  first  appears  to 

ike  sonl,  and  futh  and  love  are  awakened,  we  feel  strong  for  duty,  and  all 

fiffieolties  seem  to  vanish.     Through  the  impulse  of  our  first  devotion  we 

continue  for  a  season  loving  and  serving  with  an  ardent  mind.    But  when  we 

pov  cold,  or  the  world  has  gained  an  advantage  over  us  in  an  unguarded  hour, 

ve  may  revive  our  languishing  graces  by  the  thought  of  what   we   once 

veie,  and  still  may  be,  if  we  ^return  to  our  first  love.      The  torch  of  an 

^hoost  expiring  faith  and  devotion  may  be  rekindled  at  the  altar  where 

:     ^  were  first  consecrat^  to  God.      We  can  thus  take  our  stand  upon  a 

fiutin  our  spiritual  history,  and  believe  that  God  is  able  to  repeat  his  former 

Uodness.    2.  Memory  may  become  a  means  of  grace.    It  is  well  for  us  to  look 

iiiAwazds,  as  well  as  forwiurds  by  the  anticipations  of  hope.    What  God  has 

done  finr  us  in  the  past  is  a  pledge  of  what  He  will  do  in  the  future,  if  we  con- 

tione  fiuthfrd  to  His  grace.   We  may  use  memory  to  encourage  hope.   "  Because 

Iboa  hast  been  my  help :  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  Th^  wings  will  I  rejoice." 

let  us  imitate  Abram,  who  returned  to  the  sweet  memonal  places  where  he  first 

oet  God.    There  we  know  Uiat  we  shall  have  succour  and  deliverance. 
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TV.  There  mutt  be  a  fresh  conieoratioiL  to  God.   Abram  went  at  onoe  to 
Bethel,  where  at  the  beginning  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  and  boflt  an  altar  to 
God.    There  he  "called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."    This  implies  a  fresh  con- 
secration of  himself,  and  points  out  the  method  by  which  we  may  recover  oor 
spiritual  loss.    Such  a  nresh  consecration  is  necessary,  for  ikere  (Mr§  no  otfir 
channels  of  spiritual  blessing^  but  those  by  which  it  first  Jkfwed  to  us.    There  is 
no  new  way  of  restoration.    We  must  come  back  to  Him  who  fiist  gaye  ns  our 
fiuth  and  made  reconciliation.    This  renewed  consecration  of  oursdves  to  God 
involTes — 1.  The  acknowledgment  of  our  sin.    It  was  sin  that  made,  at  first, 
our  reconciliation  with  God  necessary,  and  fresh  sin  renews  the  obligation  to 
seek  His  face.    2.  The  conviction  that  propitiation  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  God.    Be^ntance  for  the  sinful  past  is  not  sufficient:  for  it  often 
fails  to  repair  the  e^  that  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves.    Tnere  is  still  a 
dread  behind  that  we  are  answerable  for  our  sins  to  One  whom  we  have 
ofifended.      Such   has   been    the   universal   feeling  of  mankind,    who   have 
added  sacrifices  to  their  repentance.     They  have  felt  that  God  moat  be 
propitiated — that  they  must  seek  His  favour  bj  some  appointed  way  of  mem. 
We  need  an  altar  and  a  sacrifice.    Some  expedient  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
alienated  heart  of  man  back  to  God.    We  confess  by  offering  sacrifice  that  in 
strict  justice  we  deserve  the  penalty,  yet  that  Divine  mercy  has  a  way  of  escape  tat 
us  so  that  we  may  see  salvation.    3.  The  open  profession  of  our  faith.    "  Abiam 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord**    He  who  Knows  the  salvation  of  God  most 
confess  Him  before  men.    The  believer  cannot  live  to  himself ;  he  must  stand 
forth  as  an  example  to  others,  a  witness  for  Gk)d  in  the  world.    God  can  be  seen 
but  dimly  in  His  works.    He  is  most  of  all  manifested  in  His  saints.    By  their 
possession  of  truth  and  righteousness  they  reflect  His  intellectual  and  moral 
image.    It  is  necessary  that  God  should  be  represented  to  the  world  by  good 
men.    To  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  to  acknowledge  our  relation  to 
Him,  and  the  duties  thence  arising ;  that  His  benefits  demand  recognition  and 
praise.    When  we  make  an  open  profession  of  our  faith  before  men  we  gl<nify 
uod,  we  revive  and  keep  in  full  vigour  the  sense  of  our  adoption,  and  feel  that 
in  all  our  wanderings  we  are  still  God's  children  and  His  witxtesses  in  the  world. 


SUGQBSTIYB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  When  the  course  of  God's 
Providence  opens  up  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  scenes  of  temptation  and 
trial,  our  duty  is  to  foUow  in  it. 

We  are  safe  only  when  we  leave  the 
land  of  carnality  and  dwell  in  the 
land  of  promise. 

Unreality  and  deceit  are  some  of 
the  characteristic  marks  of  the  world, 
and  the  children  of  fiuth  do  not  always 
escape  their  infection. 

In  ^i[ypt  the  Church — the  chosen 
people — was  introduced  to  the  world, 
l&gj^t  was  to  Abram,  to  the  Jewish 
people  also,  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
Old  Testament,  what  the  world,  with 
all  its  interests  and  pursuits  and  enjoy- 
ments, is  to  us.  But  while  Egypt, 
with  its  pride  of  wealth  and  art  and 
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power,  its  temples  and  pyramids,  is 
almost  forgotten,  the  name  of  the 
shepherd  patriarch  lives.  'Emit  is  a 
tjrpe  of  the  world-kingdom,  abounding 
in  wealth  and  power,  offering  tem^- 
tions  to  a  mere  carnal  sense.  Bat 
Abram  had  encountered  its  worldlineas 
and  pride,  and  had  been  in  dasger  of 
losing  his  personal  and  domestic  peace» 
and  was  ghid,  doubtless,  to  escape  bfm 
the  land,  and  yet  be  once  more  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Land  of  Promiae. 
— {Jacobus.) 

Abram's  deliverance  firom  Elgypt  ia 
a  prophecy  of  the  final  deliverance  of 
God's  people  from  this  present  evil 
world. 

Lot  accompanied  Abram  on  ^  his 
journeys  as  jomed  to  him  by  the  tie  oC 
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nainzil  lelationghip,  and  it  may  be 
aho  that  the  a«ociatioa  contribnted 
to  bia  prosperity ;  but  tbe  erent  will 
tell  how  he  baa  aeparate  interests  and 
la  goremed  by  a  prevailing  selfishness 
of  natoia 

VeiBe  S.  We  hare  an  account  of 
the  return  of  Abnm  firom  the  land  of 
^Sypt  ricL  It  has  been  obsenred  that 
the  MesseHnoM  of  the  Old  Testament 
la  pfo^eritj,  while  that  of  the  New 
Tartament  is  affliction.  Let  not  men 
flay  from  this  that  the  Uw  of  God  is 
altered  j  it  is  we  who  hare  altered  in 
conceptions  of  thin^  There  was  a 
iinie  when  men  £uicied  that  afflictions 
were  pnxxfr  of  God's  anger,  but  the 
nidation  of  God  in  Christ  has  since 
aanifested  to  us  the  blessedness  of 
aflUetion ;  for  it  is  the  cross  that  God 
heatows  as  His  highest  reward  on  all 
Hia  chosen  ones.— (iZMirl^tm.) 

Biches,  if  rightly  used,  do  not  hinder 
from  going  after  God. 


Yene  3.  The  belieyer  cannot  find 
Ui  true  rest  where  God  is  not  enjoyed. 

Ahram  moyes  to  Bethel,  wh^  he 
kad  known  God  at  the  first.  Thus 
Ae  heart  obeys  the  superior  attraction. 
The  magnetic  needle  may  be  disturbed 
by  some  forte  from  its  position,  but 
wnen  the  constraint  is  remored  it 
tnmbles  towards  the  pole.  In  the 
■lidat  of  all  his  wanderings  the  heart 
of  the  patriarch  pointed  true. 

Bethel :  1.  The  scene  of  the  mani- 
fartstion  of  God.  3.  The  'birthplace 
of  a  new  spiritual  life.  3.  The  home 
of  the  moat  precious  memories.  4.  The 
aacihly  counterpart  of  hearen. 

In  things  ^iritual,  to  come  back  to 
ov  fiiat  loTo  IS  true  wisdom. 

l^th  h»  heart  set,  not^  upon  his 
eartUypoasessionsbutupon  his  heavenly 
mheiilaDoe,  he  measured  his  steps  to 
Ae  plaoe  where  he  might  "compass 
God's  altar,"  and  renew  those  delightful 
I  which  still  dwelt  unon  his 
It  is  well  known  witn  what 
emotions  we  re-visit,  after  a 
lea^  absence,  the  scenes  with  which  we 
we  fiuniliaT  in  childhood  and  youth. 
Hia  eight  of  the  wdl-remembered 


places  and  objects  calls  up  a  thousand 
interesting  associations,  luid  our  past 
existence  scans  for  a  time  to  be  r^ 
newed  to  us.  But  to  the  pious  heart 
how  much  more  delightful  and  exhila- 
rating is  the  view  of  scenes  where  we 
have  experienced  striking  instances  of 
providential  kindness,  where  we  have 
received  token  of  the  Divine  favour, 
where  we  have  held  communion  with 
Gkxl,  and  been  refreshed  with  the 
manifestations  of  His  love.  Bethel 
was  a  place  thus  endeared  by  associa- 
tion to  Abram,  and  it  is  only  the  heart 
that  \&  a  stranger  to  such  feelings  that 
will  find  an^  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  his  anxiety  to  tread  again  its 
pleasaDt  precincts,  and  breathe  the  air 
which  was  shed  around  it.-^^iMA.) 

Verse  4.  Abram  returns  to  the  place 
of  his  altar  in  Bethel  In  like  manner 
Christian  settiements,  towns,  and 
villages,  cluster  around  their  churches. 

Tent  and  altar  were  now  in  his  mind 
as  he  had  enjoyed  them  at  first.  We 
remember  our  sweet  home  and  our 
sweet  church  after  we  have  roamed  in 
a  land  of  exila  We  yearn  to  get  back 
to  where  we  have  enjoyed  the  dear 
circle  of  our  family,  and  that  of  our 
Christian  brethren — ^where  we  have 
lived,  and  where  we  have  worshipped. 
Because  it  was  Bethsl,  he  loved  it,  even 
as  the  hou9e  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1,  2). 
— (Jaccbus.) 

Coming  to  the  altar,  and  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  regard — 

1.  Public  religion.  1.  The  witness  to, 
and  confession  of  God  before  men. 

2.  The  missionary  element  By  such 
an  action  Abram  was  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  Gk)d  amongst  men.  TTrue 
religion  must  be  aggressive  and  make 
war  upon  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
patriarch's  office  was  to  generate  faith 
m  others.  II.  Private  religion.  1.  Con- 
fessions of  sin.  God  cannot  be  ap- 
proached directly,  but  by  some  way  of 
mediation.  This  implies  that  man  baa 
sinned,  and  has  no  longer  access  to 
God  except  by  a  way  of  mercy  which 
God  Himself  appoints.  9.  Supplica- 
tion for  forgiveness.    The  altar  unplies 
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that  Ood  is  offended  by  the  sin  of  man, 
and,  therefore,  His  mercy  must  be 
nought.  3.  The  necessity  of  sacrifice 
to  propitiate  the  Diyine  favour.  The 
stroke  of  justice  must  fall  upon  the 
sinner's  substitute.  The  life  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  is  accepted  instead  of 
that  of  the  suppliant.  Our  altar  is  the 
4;ross.  4.  The  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  Abram  had  lost  that  clear 
sense  of  the  Divine  acceptance  which 
he  once  enjoyed,  and  now  he  seeks  to 
recover  it  by  returning  to  the  place 
where  God  at  a  former  time  met  him 
in  mercy. 

Every  time  we  come  to  God,  even 
though  we  may  have  to  do  so  in  great 
penitence  and  humiliation,  we  renew 
our  strength. 

He  who  first  gave  us  our  spiritual 
life  is  necessary  afterwards  to  sustain 

The  soul  of  the  believer  has  its  true 
home  in  the  house  of  God,  where  His 


glory  is  manifested.  By  the  streogth 
and  beauty  of  the  Divine  presence  be 
enjovs  there  his  own  home,  and  the 
whole  scene  of  his  life  becomes  con- 
Bocrauecx* 

The  manner  in  which  "the  place  of 
the  idtar"  is  mentioned,  seems  to  in- 
timate that  he  chose  to  go  thither,  in 
preference  to  another  place,  on  tins 
account.  It  is  very  natural  that  he 
diould  do  so  ;  for  the  places  where  we 
have  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lofd, 
and  enjoyed  communion  with  Him, 
are,  by  association,  endeared  to  os 
above  all  others.  There  Abram  again 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
the  present  exercises  of  grace,  we  may 
suppose,  were  aided  by  a  remembrance 
of  tne  past.  It  is  an  important  rule  in 
choosing  our  habitations,  to  have  an 
eye  to  Uie  place  of  the  altar.  If  Lot 
biad  acted  on  this  principle,  he  would 
not  have  done  as  is  here  related  of 
him.— (FttZfer.) 


Abbah's  Journey  to  the  Place  of  the  Altab. 

"  The  steps  of  a  good  man,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  and 
He  delighteth  in  his  way."  Tbe  truth  of  this  has  never  been  disputed  in  the 
Church,  and  proofs  of  the  regard  which  God  entertains  to  His  devoted  chUdrffit 
may  be  derived  from  all  parts  of  Scripture,  which  unite  to  prove  that  the  eye 
and  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence  have  been  constantly  engaged  on  their 
behalf.  The  history  of  Abram  shows  the  individual  attention  which  God 
bestows  towards  His  faithful  servants.  Their  names  are  held  in  imperishable 
memorial,  their  interests  are  perpetually  consulted,  nothing  which  concerns 
them  is  too  minute  to  escape  the  Divine  notice — their  birthplace, 
their  journeyings,  their  crosses,  their  comforts,  their  enemies,  their 
friends.  The  great  empires  of  the  world,  and  the  names  of  their 
rulers  and  disturbers,  are  seldom  mentioned  but  in  connection  with  the 
Church.  Cain's  generation  is  numbered  in  haste,  but  the  generations  of  the 
godly  are  carefully  recorded.  Seth's  posterity  are  written  in  a  large  scroll  and 
more  legible  hand,  with  the  number  of  the  years  in  which  they  lived,  which  in 
the  case  of  Cain's  posterity  is  not  noticed.  God  remembers  Noah's  cattle  as 
well  as  his  sons.  Jacob's  flocks  and  herds  are  distinctly  noted  ;  and  here  all 
that  concerns  Abram  is  deemed  worthy  of  attention — ^his  journeyings,  his  oom^ 
panions,  his  possessions,  the  place  where  his  tent  was  fixed,  the  circumstancea 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  his  altar,  and  the  fact  of  his  offering  his  customaiy 
devotions.    We  notice — 

L  His  love  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  which  all  the  attractions  of  Egjffc 
could  not  ezting^uish  or  overpower.  Egypt  was  at  this  time  the  most  important 
country  in  the  world,  the  resort  of  all  nations.  From  the  earliest  times  it  was 
called  the  world's  great  granary,  a  country  so  &ir  and  fertile,  that  the  Egyptians 
boasted  that  they  could  ^i^  all  men  and  feast  all  the  gods.  It  is  noticea,  too, 
that  Abram  was  very  rich,  and  had  probably  great  increase  of  his  wealth  in 
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^jrypty  which  was  a  greater  iemptation  to  him  to  protract  his  stay.  But  Eg^t^ 
with  all  her  plenty  and  pleasure,  had  not  stolen  away  his  heart  from  the  Promised 
Luid.  Neitner  liad  he  so  laden  himself  with  thick  clay,  as  that  he  was  disinclined 
to  strike  his  tent  and  pursue  his  journey,  but  he  went  from  strength  to  strength. 
All  this  was  done  by  faith.  Let  us  imitate  his  great  example,  in  the  midst  of 
all  we  enjoy,  remember  how  much  more  we  have  in  hope.  In  the  midst  of  peace, 
prosperity,  honours,  and  enjoyments,  let  us  still  consider  that  we  are  pilgrims,  and 
while  we  thankfuUy  accept  the  favours  showed  us  in  a  strange  country,  let  us 
not  forget  our  better  home.  A  Land  of  Promise  contents  Abram  ;  he  leaves 
ihd  posseaion  to  his  posterity.  Abram  went  up  from  Egypt,  so  there  should 
be  cudly  an  ascension  of  our  minds  to  the  better  country  above.  Abram  took 
aU  he  had ;  the  Christian  is  not  content  to  go  to  Heaven  alona  Happy  it  is 
to  journey  to  Heaven  when  accompanied  by  those  we  love. 

£l  His  Teneration  for  the  place  where  Gk>d  first  appeared  to  him.  He  went 
on  his  journey  to  Bethel.  Many  a  weary  step  he  took  till  he  came  to  his  old 
altar.  He  went  to  sanctify  that  good  he  had  got  in  Egypt,  to  give  God  thanks 
for  it,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Him.  Enemies  may  part  us  and  our  tents,  but 
not  US  and  our  God.  The  remembrance  of  the  sweet  communion  and  intercourse 
he  bad  with  God  at  that  place  was  delightful  and  reviving  to  his  mind.  It  was 
there  God  had  appeared  to  him  when  he  first  set  bis  foot  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  recollection  appears  to  have  been  hallowed  to  him  as  it  was  to  Jacob 
in  after  times.  It  was  his  first  special  time  of  dedication  to  God.  It  was  there 
he  built  his  first  altar — ^tbere  he  received  his  first  promise — there  he  offered 
his  first  prayer — there  he  recorded  his  first  vow.  The  review  of  the  same  was 
eminently  satisfactory  and  grateful  to  his  mind.  Twice  it  is  mentioned,  ''  the 
place  where  his  tent  bad  b^n,'*  "  the  place  of  the  altar."  There  may  be  in  the 
loumey  of  life  many  inviting  scenes,  many  fertile  spots,  but  there  is  no  place 
like  mb  place  of  the  altar.  Prom  this  spot  nothing  that  Egypt  and  the  inter- 
mediate countries  could  ofifer  was  able  to  divert  Abram.  He  came  back 
proq)erous,  but  his  heart  was  unchanged.  Time  is  apt  to  wear  out  the  sense  of 
mercies.    Many  in  their  travels  leave  religion  behind  them. 

TTT.  His  concern  wherever  he  was  to  erect  his  altar.    Wherever  we  go  we 
must  take  our  reli^n  with  us.     1.  As  a  public  profession,    S.  As  keeping  up 
religion.     Wherever  he  had  a. tent  God  had  an  altar. 


MAIN  H0MILETJC8  OP  THB  PARAORAPff.-^Vertei  5—9, 

Strife  between  Bbethren. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  human  nature,  even  under  the  culture  of  religious 
thoni^t  and  feeling,  that  few  communities  can  exist  long  without  some  causes 
of  dispute.  Strife  arose  in  this  little  society  of  religious  men,  consisting  of 
Ahnm  and  Lot.  The  light  of  God  as  it  falls  upon  human  souls  becomes  tinged 
with  thrir  own  earthliness.  Hence  even  in  churches  founded  by  the  Apostles 
diflpntes  and  divisions  have  arisen.  The  perfect  gift  of  the  grace  of  God  is 
mwned  in  its  eflFects  by  the  imperfection  of  man.  Here,  in  the  verses  before 
ua,  we  have  the  first  draft  of  a  Church  in  a  short  space  disfigured  by  human 
failinflB.  Men  who  ought  to  have  lived  as  brethren,  with  common  interests  and 
paiBUits,  were  obliged  to  part  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  peace.  The  history  of 
Chuehes  is  but  a  sad  comment  upon  the  features  of  this  incident.    Let  us 

eonsider  such  strife : —  .    .        .  i    a  i_ 

L  Aa  to  the  causes  of  it.  We  find  that  Lot,  by  his  association  with  Abram, 
had,  like  him,  grown  rich  (ver.  5).  Hence  one  of  the  causes  of  strife  between 
faiettiien  is— 1.  Worldly  prosperity.   "  The  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them  that 
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they  might  dwell  tM^ether :  for  their  sabfltanee  was  gmt,  so  that  they  oonld 
not  dwml  together  (ver.  6\  As  long  as  they  had  little^  or  bat  modconte 
wealth,  they  could  live  togetner  in  peace.  They  were  seized  by  no  lust  of  amo- 
tion or  display,  there  was  no  prize  to  be  snatched  at,  and  to  cause  a  quand, 
their  depenaents  could  agree  together  as  the  serTants  of  one  fiunily.  But  ai 
riches  increase  they  become  unwieldy,  and  more  difficult  to  be  managed.  Com- 
plications arise  unknown  to  humbler  days,  when  wants  were  few  amd  habits 
simple.  It  has  often  happened  that  friends  have  liyed  together  in  harmonv  till 
one  of  them  has  been  made  rich  ;  then  disputes  have  arisen,  there  is  a  coldnesB 
between  them,  and  at  length  complete  separation.  The  tendency  of  great  pos- 
sessions is  to  nourish  the  natural  covetousness  of  the  human  heart,  which  srowB 
by  what  it  feeds  on.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  with  in(nrease  of  wealth  the  neait 
does  not  always  enlarge  with  noble  and  kind  emotions.  Men  become  proud, 
harsh,  overbearaig,  selfish,  and  suspicious  of  the  advances  of  their  mends. 
Riches  are  often  the  apple  of  discord.  Another  cause  of  strife  is — ^2.  Tke  m$am 
anUntion  qfthe  ignoble  saub  associated  voith  us.  It  was  between  "the  herdsmen 
of  Abram's  cattle  and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot's  cattle  "  that  the  strife  at  first  arose 
which  so  soon  spread  to  their  masters.  The  land  was  too  narrow  for  them  whoi 
their  flocks  had  increased,  and  they  were  tempted  to  encroach  upon  each  other's 
territories.  Strife  often  b^ns  with  the  servants  ot  men  who  are  in  great  places^ 
power,  or  wealth.  A  certain  meanness  of  spirit  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  servitude.  Underlings  can  seldom  take  large  views ;  their  passions  are  easily 
aroused,  and  they  soon  pick  an  occasion  of  quarrel.  They  are  the  victims  of 
low  ambition.  Their  supreme  object  in  life  is  devotion  to  a  chief,  or  courting 
the  favour  of  their  master ;  and  for  this  they  will  contend  with  fierce  passions^ 
and  to  the  sacrifice  of  peace  and  morality.  Such  disputes  often  alienate  fiumlies 
and  their  chiefs.  Another  cause  is — 3.  The  want  qfthe  obliging  nature.  Men, 
especially  those  who  are  mean-spirited  and  of  narrow  views,  are  slow  to  yield 
what  they  consider  as  their  rights.  They  insist  upon  them  however  much  othem 
may  be  injured  by  such  severity,  or  however  ridiculous  or  unreasonable  such 
conduct  must  of  necessity  be  in  some  cases.  There  is  a  certain  gracious  spirit 
and  behaviour  by  which  men  acquire  that  kind  of  gliding  movement  so  as  to 
pass  through  life  with  little  friction.  What  is  called  politeness  or  gentility  in 
common  speech,  to  some  extent  accomplishes  this.  But  the  Christian  religion 
alone  can  produce  this  spirit  in  all  its  reality  and  perfection. 

II.  As  to  the  evils  of  it.  Though  strife  often  arises  from  a  small  occasion,  yet 
it  may  grow  to  a  great  evil.  A  little  matter  may  kindle  a  spark  that  will 
increase  till  it  becomes  a  devouring  fire.  The  wise  man  has  said  that  "  The 
beginning  of  strife  i<^  as  when  one  letteth  out  water."  A  slight  fissure  in  the 
embankment  through  which  a  little  water  flows,  gradually  makes  a  wider  rent 
until  the  floods  at  length  burst  through  and  spread  destruction  all  around 
Strife  tends  more  and  more  to  separate  men  from  one  another,  to  divide  interests 
which  ought  to  be  united.  Among  the  many  evils  of  strife  between  brethren 
are  the  following  :  1.  It  destroys  the  sacred  feeling  of  kinship,  Abram  and  Lot 
belonged  to  the  same  family,  and  each  might  naturally  look  to  the  other  for 
every  ofiice  of  kindness.  They  ought  to  have  been  able  to  dwell  together  in 
harmony.  Strife  arises  between  their  servants,  and  though  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  alienate  the  masters,  yet  it  must  do  so  in  the  end  unless  they  separated. 
They  could  no  longer  dwell  close  together  as  brethren.  The  true  ideal  of  human 
society  is  that  all  men  should  be  able  to  dwell  together  as  belonging  to  one  kin 
— as  members  of  one  great  family.  The  word  kind  comes  from  kin,  as  pointing 
out  that  disposition  which  should  be  maintained  by  those  who  are  really  members 
of  the  same  family.  Strife  destroys  this  feeling  of  a  common  brotherhood. 
2.  Jt  exposes  true  religion  to  contempt.  When  strife  exists  between  those  who 
are  not  only  members  of  the  same  family,  but  also  of  the  household  of  Qod,  the 
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evils  which  arise  aie  more  than  penonaL  Thev  affect  iignriously  the  interests 
of  the  Chnreh  itself.  Here  we  read  that  "the  uanaanite  and  the  Perizzite  dwelt 
then  in  the  land."  The  heathen  around  were  witnesses  to  the  strife,  and  they  would 
derive  an  un&TonraUe  impression  of  the  religion  of  the  men  who  exhibited  such 
base  passions  They  could  hardly  consider  that  such  a  religion  was  superior 
to  their  own.  To  embrace  the  true  religion  is  to  join  a  brotherhood, 
to  become  naturalised,  as  it  were,  into  a  holj  nation;  and  any  strife 
or  disorder  arising  must  tend  to^  bring  that  religion  into  contempt  Few 
men  have  penetration  enough  to  judge  principles  by  their  tendencies,  and  not 
by  their  penrersionsL  They  estimate  rebgion  by  the  conduct  of  its  professors. 
TboB  the  way  of  truth  comes  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  The  men  of  the  world  are 
spectators  of  the  GhurcL  If  Chrijstianity  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  conduct 
«f  its  professors,  it  might,  at  this  hour  of  history,  hare  overspread  the  whole 
world.  3.  It  brings  spirUual  loss  to  indimducds.  When  brethren  of  the  same 
housdudd  cf  faith  fSall  to  strife^  there  must  be  some  spiritual  loss.  Some  may 
bave  sufficient  strength  of  principle  to  recover ;  others  may  be  permanently 
ngmed.  Lot  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  Abram's  example  and  mfluence  by 
his  separation  from  him.  As  Lot  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  character  to 
overoome  his  natural  selfishness,  the  loss  of  the  influence  of  such  a  religious  life 
mon  him  was,  as  the  event  proved,  most  serioua  Strife  and  envy  tend  to  bring 
aibout  every  evil  work. 

IIL    As  to  the  remedies  of  it    There  are  remedies  for  the  moral  evils  of 
the  world,  and  through  the  grace  of  God  these  are  rendered  effectual  towards 
modndng  perfection  of  chaiacter.    The  mode  of  Abram's  dealing  with  strife 
nowB  usnow  we  may  overcome  this  evil.    As  a  remedv  for  strife,  therefore,  we 
may  proiiose — 1.  The  recoanitian  qf  the  obliaatians  of  hrotkericod.    "  Let  there 
be  no  strife,"  said  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  "  for  we  be  brethren."    This  ought 
to  have  put  a  restraint  at  once  upon  such  unruly  passions.    If  we  could  only 
praserve  a  clear  recognition  of  tiie  fact  of  our  common  brotherhood,  especially 
as  hein  of  the  same  heritage  of  fedth  and  hope,  we  could  never  allow  ourselves 
to  engage  in  strife.    The  true  atmosphere,  the  very  life  of  the  fiunily,  is  peace. 
The  thought  that  "we  are  brethren"  ought  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes. 
S.   Jt#  yieldina  temper.     In  religion  this  would    be   called   the  spirit  of 
^Pf^lrtuMMi^  which   is  a  disposition  to  yield  what  is  a  right  and    privilege, 
iind  even  to  submit  to  be  wronged  rather  than  that  another  should  be  injur^ 
As  he  was  the  principal,  Abraham  had  the  right  to  choose  his  part  of  the 
country  first,  but  he  yields  to  Lot.    He  gives  up  his  own  privilege  rather  than 
disturb  religious  peace.    Thus  we  may  learn  not  to  insist  upon  our  rights  when 
by  doing  so  greater  evils  than  any  pereK)nal  loss  to  ourselves  must  arise.    Jesus, 
because  He  was  the  Son  of  Ooa,  might  have  claimed  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  the  half-shekel  tax,  levied  in  very  deed  for  the  support  of  worship 
rendered  to  Himself;   yet  rather  than  give  offence  He  wrought  a  miracle 
to  obtain  the  necessary  sum  (Matt  xvii.  24-27).    The  meek  have  the  true 
victory:  thev  inherit  the  earth.     "The  heavenly  principle  of  forbearance 
eridenuy  holds  the  supremacy  in  Abram's  breast     He  walks  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  (Murphy).    8.  Confidence  in  the 
prawnee   of  God   that   we   shall  suffer  no  real   loss   by  obeaience   to  His 
cemmatuL    To  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  others,  to  be  meek  and  humble- 
minded,  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.    Whatever  temporary  evils 
may  arise,  we  can  suffer  no  real  loss  by  following  Gkxi's  command.    Abram 
was  confident  that  his  covenant  Ood  would  support  him  and  make  good  tlie 
pramise  of  His  blessing.    Let  his  kinsman  choose  the  best  of  the  land,  and  be 
mote  proqierous  in  this  world's  goods,  yet  for  himself  it  sufficed  that  he  had  the 
better  portion,  and  the  comfort  and  peace  arising  from  obedience  and  the  sense 
of  an  interest  in  the  everlasting  covenant 
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8U00B8TIVB  C0MMBNT8  ON  THB  VBBBBS. 


Verse  5.  Those  who  cast  in  their  lot 
wiUi  the  friends  of  God  are  often 
blessed  for  their  sakes.  The  very 
shadow  of  the  Church  of  God  falling 
upon  men  has  a  healing  influence.  The 
righteous  wish  to  all  prosperity  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

Prosperity  is  a  curse  to  some.  In 
Lot's  case  it  may  have  increased  that 
thirst  for  gain  which  fed  his  selfishness, 
and  ended  in  the  injury  of  his  spiritual 
character. 

Verse  6.  It  was  in  a  literal  sense 
true  that  the  land  could  not  bear  them, 
for  their  riches — consisting  chiefly  of 
cattle — had  grown  so  great.  But  there 
may  have  been  a  moral  inability y  arising 
from  the  perverse  disposition  and  un- 
kindness  of  their  servants,  or  it  may  be 
fit)m  something  in  the  character  of  Lot 
that  would  eventually  have  led  to  a 
rupture. 

rrobably  their  cattle  and  flocks  now 
numbered  too  many  to  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  pasturage.  The  country 
was  an  open  common.  It  could  not  be 
held  by  any  title.  Everyone  drove  his 
cattle  where  he  could  find  the  best 
grazing  for  them.  This  absence  of  law 
to  define  and  protect  real  estates  would 
naturally  open  the  way  for  jealousy 
and  strife,  and  the  strons  would  have 
an  advantage  over  the  YrQ^,-{Ja>cohus.) 

It  is  a  pity  that  those  whom  grace 
unites,  and  who  are  fellow-heirs  of 
eternal  life,  should  be  parted  by  the 
lumber  of  this  world.  Tet,  so  it  is. 
A  clash  of  wordly  interests  has  often 
separated  chief  friends,  and  been  the 
occasion  of  a  much  greater  loss  than 
the  greatest  earthly  fulness  has  been 
able  to  compensate.  It  is  not  thus 
with  the  riches  of  grace  or  of  glory ; 
the  more  we  have  of  them  the  closer  it 
unites  us. — (Fuller.) 

We  saw  in  creation  a  separating 
process  before  a  perfecting  one;  we 
shall  see  it  again  and  again  in  man's 
development.  Abram  separated  from 
Ur,  and  from  Terah,  and  from  Egypt, 
has  further  to  be  separated  from  Lot 
also  before  he  can  be  perfected ;  for  it 
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is  only  "after  that  Lot  was  separated 
from  him  that  the  Lord  said  unto  him. 
Lift  up  now  thine  eyes^  for  all  the  land 
which  thou  seest,  to  thee  wiU  I  give 
it." — (Jukes:  T^ypes  of  Oenem.) 

Verse  7.  This  quarrel  arose  partly 
from  disobligingness  of  disposition. 
Here  we  find  the  Christian  commonity 
resembling  the  Jewish.  There  is  a 
constant  strife  now  among  servants  as 
to  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  certain  tlungs, 
arising  from  the  same  indisposition  to 
oblige  one  another.  Then  observe  how 
by  degrees  Lot  and  Abram  are  drawn 
into  the  quarrel,  and  how  again  we 
find  human  nature  the  same  in  all 
ages.  The  bitterness  between  child 
and  child,  between  husband  and  wife, 
are  often  to  be  referred  back  to  the 
bitterness  between  domestic  servants. 
Again,  the  scandal  of  this  disagree- 
ment passed  on  through  the  land ;  tiie 
Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  heard  of  it. 
Here  is  a  lesson  both  for  Christian  mas- 
ters and  servants.  Our  very  doors  and 
wallsarenotsufficient  to  guard  domestic 
secresy ;  if  there  has  been  a  scandal  in 
a  place,  that  scandal  is  sure  to  be 
heard.  And  if  Christian  men  and 
women  listen  to  the  gossip  of  their 
servants,  with  whom  does  the  guilt 
lie  ?  On  the  other  hand,  servants  wha 
wish  to  be  servants  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  spirit — ^with  good-wilt 
doing  service  as  to  the  Lord  and  not 
unto  men — should  recollect  that  they 
are  admitted  into  secrets  which  they 
must  know,  but  that  there  is  an  honour 
which  should  bind  their  tongue.  They 
are  trusted;  they  should  let  that 
trust  be  kept  sacred  for  the  Lord. — 
(Robertson,) 

The  fortunes  of  Abram  and  Lot 
become  afiected  by  the  strifes  of  their 
servants.  It  is  difficult  even  for  the 
best  of  men  to  keep  clear  of  all  con* 
sequences  arising  from  the  evils  of 
others. 

Abram  and  Lot  became  rich  in  cattle 
and  herds,  but  as  long  as  they  dwelt  in 
one  compact  community  this  involved 
scarcity  of  herbage.    Thus  riches  ofteii< 
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le  in  one  direction  while  they 
fill  in  another.  How  often  it 
18  that  a  man  increases  in  wealth, 
-ows  poorer  in  moral  principle,  in 
1  IdnaneflB,  and  in  spuritual  reli- 

I  germinal  divisions  of  masters 
68  reveal  themselves  clearly  in 
rifes  of  their  servants  and  de- 
lta. Even  the  wives  are  often 
n  hostility  while  their  husbands 
ill  at  peaca  Abram  teaches  ns 
)  observe  these  symptoms  in  the 
way.  His  proposal  to  separate 
from  his  love  of  peace,  not  from 
dfish  regard  to  his  own  interests. 
inge,) 

flo  two  godly  men  could  not 
together  because  of  the  strifes  of 
lervants.  The  outward  unity  of 
Gunilies  was  destroyed,  though 
nward  unity  might  still  be  pre- 
.  How  often  does  Crod's  kingaom 
from  the  strifes  of  His  servants  ! 
}hnrch,  rent  by  divisions,  and 
;ted  by  endless  controversies, 
es  a  stumbling-block  to  unbe- 
lt and  a  sorrowful  regret  to  those 
»V6  her  most. 

\  strife  here  recorded  was  watched 
ifriendly  eves.  This  ought  to 
irevented  the  evils  of  dissension, 
ill  they  broke  forth ;  so  difficult 

0  restrain  the  stormy  passions  of 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  the 

il  which  must  arise  from  the  ex- 

m  of  violence  and  wrong  on  the 

if  professors  of  religion  has  not 

B  acted  as  a  check  upon  their 

ct 

\  godly  in  every  land  are  exposed 

16    observation    of    ill-disposed 

x>nr8. 

)  evils  of  passion  and  strife  must 

»pted  as  one  of  the  sad  facts  of 

yot  human  nature.     Such  is  our 

non  since    the  Fall,  that   this 

le  Natality  lies  upon  us.     Even 

1  Church  itself  it ''  must  needs  be 
ffences  come."  There  is  a  neces- 
nr  these  things.  The  corruption 
'  spiritual  nature  by  sin  has  laid 
ertiny  upon  us. 

all  ages  enemies  of  the  Church 
fer  on  the  watch  to  discover,  pub- 


lish, and  triumph  over  the  feuds  and 
jealousies  that  may  arise  between  its 
members.  This  consideration  alone 
should  quench  the  unholy  flame  of 
divisions  among  brethren. --/jSei^A.^ 

^  Verse  8.  True  religion  is  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  and  adapts  itself  with  a 
godly  prudence  to  the  exigencies  of 
life,  ny  a  determination  of  character, 
and  the  assertion  of  a  great  fact,  and 
consequent  principle  of  duty,  Abram 
was  able  to  put  an  end  to  strife. 

So  the  fatner  of  the  faithful  replied 
in  language  that  might  well  extend 
beyond  the  strife  of  herdsmen  and 
shepherds  to  the  strife  of ''  pastors  and 
teachers  "  in  many  a  church  and  nation. 
— (Stanley.) 

From  the  conduct  of  Abram  we  may 
learn  lessons  of  prudence  in  dealing 
with  the  evils  of  society,  especially 
those  which  closely  afiect  ourselves. 
1.  To  check  them  in  their  rising.  The 
strife  had  only  extended  to  the  ser- 
vants, but  Abram  foresaw  that  it  would 
extend  further  unless  some  arrest  were 
put  upon  it.  Therefore  he  was  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  before 
it  had  grown  too  great.  2.  To  assert 
some  great  principle,  the  truth  of  which 
all  must  acknowledge.  They  were 
"  brethren,"  and  if  this  fact  were  only 
considered  in  the  light  of  clear  reason 
and  a  good  conscience,  there  could  be 
no  strife  or  ill  will.  Thus  St.  Paul 
sought  to  compose  the  difiierences  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Church  at 
Rome  by  the  assertion  of  some  great 
principle  which,  were  it  considered, 
must  unite  them  all  in  love. 

To  be  a  peacemaker  is  to  possess  a 
likeness  to  God,  who  is  Himself  the 
author  of  reconciliation. 

There  was  yet  a  higher  sense  in 
which  they  were  "brethren,"  viz.,  in 
their  religion.  They  professed  the 
same  faith  and  the  same  mode  of 
worship,  and  as  disciples  of  a  religion 
breathing  love  and  peace,  goodwill  and 
good  offices,  it  could  not  but  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences  were  they 
now  to  fall  out  with  each  other,  and 
present  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  divided 
orotherhood.  Indeed,  if  one  of  the 
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laws  of  our  adoption  into  the  family 
of  God  is  that  we  become  in  all  things 
brethren  to  each  other,  and  bound  to 
study  each  other's  interest,  how  little 
does  that  sacred  relation  effect,  if  it 
does  not  avail  to  extinguish  our  mutual 
animosities?  When  we  see  the  quarrels 
and  the  coldnesses,  the  lawsuits  and 
strifes  between  those  who  are  not  only 
bound  by  the  common  tie  of  Christian 
fraternity,  but  by  the  closest  bonds  of 
affinity  and  blood,  are  we  not  tempted 
to  inquire.  Can  these  men  be  indeed 
"brethren  ?"  Can  they  all  be  trusting 
to  the  same  hope  of  salvation,  and 
expecting,  or  even  desiring,  to  dwell 
together  in  the  same  heaven  ?  — 
(Bush,) 

Verse    9.      A.bram*s    conduct    was 
marked — 1.  By  humility.    He  was  the 
heir  of  a  large  inheritance — the  land 
was  distinctly  promised  to  him ;  yet 
he  is  not  puffea  up  with  pride,  he  as- 
sumes no   haughty  bearing.     To  his 
nephew,  to  whom  no  such  promises 
were  made,  he  says,  "  Is  not  the  whole 
land  before  thee  ?"    Thus  in  his  humi- 
lity he  boasts  not  in  his  superior  por- 
tion.    2.  By  condescension.     Abram, 
as  the  elder  of  the  two  and  as  called 
of  God,  might  have  claimed  submission 
from  one  who  was  but  an  attendant ; 
and  also  the  right  of  first  choice.    But 
he  waived  his  prerogative,  and  acted 
the  part  of  an  inferior  in  order  to 
preserve  peace.  The  proposal  originates 
with  him.     If  they  must  separate,  it 
shall  be  after  a  manner  whicn  becomes 
godly  men.     Such  condescension  wins 
the  truest  honour,  creates  the  largest 
influence,  for  "  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth."    How  many  quarrels  and 
cruel  wars  might  have  been  prevented 
if  men  strove,  as  with  a  godly  ambition, 
who  should  be  the  first  to  make  pro- 
posals of  peace !    3.  By  generosity.   It 
was  but   ordinary  justice  that  they 
should  divide  the  land  equally,  yet 
Abram  concedes  to  Lot  the  right  of 
choice,  and  this  though  he  knew  that 
the  land  on  the  other  side  of  him 
afforded  richer  pasture.    What  noble- 
ness of  mind  dia  he  display !    He  who 


has  siarong  fiskith  in  God  can  afford  to 
be  generous  towards  man. 

fight  is  seen  and  is  multiplied  by 
the  various  surfeLces  on  whidi  it  bill, 
the  whole  scene  of  it  beinff  enlaiged 
by  every  particle  which  it  brightens ; 
so  the  reality  and  beauty  of  the  be- 
liever's fedth  towards  God  is  aeen  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  towaidi 
all  around  him. 

The  heavenly  principle  of  forbea^ 
ance  evidently  holds  the  supremacy  in 
Abram's  breast.  He  walks  in  iiie 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt  vi.  28-42.  )--{3fiii«%> 

"  Wilt  thou  to  the  left  hand,^etc. 
An  eternal  shining  example,  and  a 
watch- word  of  the  peace-loving  macnir 
nimous,  self-denying  character  wnich 
is  the  fruit  of  faith. — (Lange), 

He  could  have  claimed  the  ezdonfe 

Sossession  on  the  high  ground  of  the 
divine  promise  and  plan.  He  could 
have  said,  "  If  the  land  is  not  laige 
enough  for  us  both,  then  you  must 
seek  another  country,  or  even  reton 
to  the  land  whence  you  came  out" 
But  this  ezclusiveness  is  not  the  spirit 
of  our  holy  religion.  We  cannot  as- 
sume to  stand  upon  our  Divine  rights 
and  claim  all  the  privileges  and  pro- 
mises, leaving  no  room  for  othen^  nor 
giving  them  over  to  uncovenanted 
mercies.  In  the  true  spirit  of  mce; 
we  are  to  be  gracious  and  conciliataj 
and  peace-making,  ybr  we  be  breibwL 
Nor  need  we  all  seek  to  occupy  the 
very  same  ground,  nor  claim  the  suoe 
territory.  There  is  room  enough  fiir 
all  names  and  claims  that  are  truly 
Christian.    There  is  much  land  to  M 

Sossessed,  and  God  has  a  field  for  all 
enominations  to  cuItivate.-/'./aA»iM.^ 
Had  Abram  stood  upon  nis  ri^ta^ 
he  would  have  but  followed  the  sdfish 
principles  which  govern  the  generality 
of  mankind  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  He  is  a  spiritutJ  man,  not 
who  lives  according  to  the  maxims  of 
the  world,  but  beyond  them.  The 
child  of  faith  has  his  eye  fixed  upon 
those  eternal  realities  before  which  the 
temporary  advantages  of  this  world 
are  as  nothing. 
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A  WoELDLY  Choice. 

The  chiurBcter  of  Lot,  though  it  has  many  faults,  has  a  hmht  side.  He  was 
unquestionably  a  ''righteous'  man,  in  whom  conscience  had  been  awakened  to 
a  Bense  of  what  was  pure  and  just,  for  he  ''  was  vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation 
of  the  wicked."  He,  too,  had  left  his  father's  house,  and  clave  to  Abram  in  his 
faith  during  all  their  wanderings  through  the  land,  and  in  the  journey  to  Egypt 
and  the  return.  But  Lot's  besetting  sin  was  tcorldlineas.  This  great  evil  lies  as 
a  dark  shade  upon  his  character  and  spreads  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
history.  It  is  probable  that  the  worldly  spirit  grew  stronger  within  him  during 
his  sojourn  amidst  the  luxuiy  and  pride  of  Bgypt,  for  those  forms  of  temptation 
are  the  most  dangerous  which  answer  to  our  dispositions.  In  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  fault  in  his  character  we  find  that  Lot  makes  a  worldly  choice. 
That  such  was  its  nature  is  clear  from  the  following  facts — 

I.  It  was  determined  by  external  advantages.  ''  He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land 
of  Egypt "  (verse  10).  The  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  place  have  become 
proverbial  It  drew  together  vast  numbers  of  men  who  had  grown  rich  upon 
its  productions,  and  built  themselves  into  prosperous  nations.  Here  was  a 
Btzon^  temptation  to  such  a  man  as  Lot,  whose  ctiief  desire  was  to  increase  his 
wealth,  little  heeding  how  he  might  thereby  place  his  spiritual  character  in 
peril.     The  best  and  purest  motives  were  weak  in  him.     He  was  guided  by  no 

£ 'ritual  principle,  and  tlierefore  shaped  his  course  by  external  advantages. 
ch  conduct  is  condemned  by  religion.  1.  External  advantages  are  not  the 
ekuif  end  oj  life.  Lot  was  guided  in  his  choice  by  the  beautv  of  the  country, 
the  richness  of  the  pasturage,  and  the  prosperitv  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
wxong  to  employ  means  for  increasing  our  wealth,  or  to  take  delight  in  the 
natnntl  beauties  of  the  world.  Religion  does  not  oblige  us  to  seek  the  leanest 
pastures  and  to  content  ourselves  with  desolation  and  barrenness.  But  when 
we  make  worldly  profit,  comfort,  and  external  beauty  our  chief  aim,  we  sin 

Et  God — we  miss  what  is  the  great  end  of  life.  Wealth  is  not  the  one 
ne^iful ;  and  he  cannot  be  a  religious  man  who  makes  this  his  great  aim 
,  having  no  regard  to  what  is  of  far  higher  importance,  the  peace  of  his 
oonacience  arising  from  a  sense  of  duty  done  towards  God  and  man.  The  chief 
end  of  life  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  prepare  our  souls  for  the  future  state.  All 
ebe  should  be  subordinated  to  this.  We  are  placed  here,  not  to  serve  our  own 
adfish  interests  at  any  cost,  but  to  do  our  duty  and  to  look  for  our  place  and 
reward  from  God.  2.  External  advantages  are  not  the  true  happiness  of  life. 
True  happiness  is  the  very  life  of  life,  which  all  human  experience  teaches  us 
does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  a  man  possesseth.  How 
mmoy  are  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  outward  splendour  and  the  means  of 
enjoyment !  Some  faults  of  disposition,  the  selfishness  which  has  grown  up 
with  increasing  wealth,  or  a  sad  burden  resting  upon  the  conscience,  have  dulled 
all  enjoyment,  and  thin^  that  were  made  to  give  delight  languish  in  the  eye. 
The  greatest  happiness  m  life  is  found  in  doing  deeds  of  kindness  and  good  will 
to  owers,  and  in  serving  God.  He  who,  for  the  sake  of  growing  rich,  refuses  to 
fdlow  that  course  of  life  wliich  is  most  in  accordance  with  his  natural  ability 
and  taates,  and  where  he  could  be  most  useful  to  his  fellow-men,  cannot  expect 
to  have  any  real  happiness.  He  is  out  of  frame  with  his  circumstances,  and 
tme  enjoyment  is  impossible.  Peace  of  conscience,  too,  must  be  considered. 
ff  that  makes  a  void  in  the  heart,  all  the  good  things  in  this  world  cannot  fill 
it  up.  How  little  does  the  true  joy  of  life  depend  upon  what  is  outward ! 
Good  men.  even  in  the  midst  of  pnvation  and  suffering,  have  felt  a  peace  above 
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all  eartlily  dignities.  3.  External  advantages,  when  considered  bjf  themselves, 
tend  to  corrupt  the  soul.  If  we  choose  our  path  in  life  by  these  and  not  from 
higher  motives,  we  nourish  our  selfishness,  we  weaken  the  moral  principle,  and 
our  spiritual  sensibility  becomes  dull.  We  come  under  the  influence  of  a  base 
materialism,  which  tends  to  efface  the  true  glory  of  life  and  to  degrade  man  to 
the  level  of  the  brute. 

II.  It  was  ungenerous.  With  a  noble  generosity,  Abram  offered  to  Lot  his 
choice  of  the  whole  land.  If  Lot's  finer  feelings  nad  not  been  blunted  by  his 
selfishness,  he  would  have  passed  the  compliment  to  Abram,  and  declined  tbe 
offer.  But  he  grasps  eagerly  at  the  chance  of  wealth.  In  his  own  opinion  he 
may  have  regarded  himself  as  a  shrewd  man,  one  who  would  not  let  the  main 
chance  slip  out  of  any  weak  compliance  with  the  claims  of  his  moral  nature. 
But  it  showed  a  mean  spirit  to  take  advantage  thus  of  the  generosity  of  a 
friend.  There  are  many  such  who  take  delight  in  generous  natures  only  for  tbe 
sake  of  what  they  can  gain.  Lot  ought  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  his  kinsman, 
and  to  have  answered  in  the  same  dignified  and  noble  manner.  But  he  had  too 
mean  a  soul  for  this.  Such  selfish  men  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  friends. 
They  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Such  intense  worldliuess  unfits  men  for  aU  the 
duties  of  friendship. 

III,  It  showed  too  little  regard  for  spiritual  interests.  "  The  men  of  Sodom 
were  wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly."  As  tliis  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Lot's  choice,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  was  aware  of  the  &ct 
The  wickedness  of  this  people  was  known  to  him,  yet  he  determines  to  run  the 
risk.  The  sins  of  the  people  of  Sodom  were  of  more  than  common  vileness  and 
grossness,  and  they  were  nourished  to  that  moral  rankness  by  the  very  luxuriance 
of  the  soil,  which  formed  so  attractive  a  feature  in  the  eyes  of  Lot.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  tells  us  how  the  vices  of  Sodom  were  to  be  traced  to  three  causes — 
"pride,  fulness  of  head,  and  abundance  of  idleness  "  (Ezek.  xvi.  49).  All  these 
evils  were  fully  known  to  Lot  when  he  made  his  choice ;  yet,  blinded  by  the  love 
of  gain,  he  rushed  into  their  midst.  How  great  the  evil  to  which  lie  was  exposing 
himself!  1.  The  loss  of  reliaious  privileges.  No  worship  of  God  was  established 
in  Sodom.  No  faith  which  had  any  claim  to  be  called  a  religion  was  possible  in 
the  midst  of  such  sensuality.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  enter  a  com- 
munity having  no  religious  privileges,  and  where  there  was  not  even  the  chance  of 
introducing  them.  It  must  be  a  hardy  plant  of  piety  which  can  thrive  in  such 
a  soil.  Lot  may  have  quieted  his  conscience  by  the  thought  that  he  could  be  a 
means  of  blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom.  But  his  selfishness,  which  would 
only  have  been  increased  by  his  rl  .veiling  among  such  people,  would  have 
enfeebled  every  effort  to  do  good.  No  man  intent  only  on  worldly  gain  can  be 
a  missionary.  2.  The  contagion  of  evil  example.  The  moral  atmosphere  of 
Sodom  was  so  tainted  as  to  expose  weak  virtue  to  the  risk  of  the  foulest  infection. 
Dangerous  it  was  even  to  the  strong.  He  who  goes  into  such  a  society  without 
a  sufficient  call  of  duty  and  great  strength  of  principle,  runs  the  risk  of  being 
himself  turned  to  imgodliness. 

8UQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  10.    If  Lot  had  possessed  a  Lot  judged  by  sight  and  sense,  ac- 

higher  moral  instinct  he  would  have  cording  to  the  world's  judgment.    The 

replied  to  Abram's  proposal  at  once,  worldly  wan  is  under  the  tyranny  of 

He  would  have  no  need  to  look  round  appearances. 

upon  the  land.    His  was  the  cautious  But  how  does  young  Lot  conduct 

deliberation  of  a  selfish  man,  who  was  himself  on  this  occasion  ?    He  did  not, 

determined  to  secure  his  own  profit.  nor  could  he  object  to  the  generous 
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eal  that  was  made  to  him ;  nor 
he  choose  Abram's  situation, 
1  though  lovely  in  the  one  to  offer, 
1  have  been  very  unlovely  in  the 
*  to  have  accepted.  In  the  choice 
ade  he  appears  to  have  regarded 
9ral  advantages  orAy,  and  entirely 
ye  overlook^  the  danger  of  his 
tdon  with  regard  to  religion. 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  a 
nratered  plain;"  and  on  this  he 
his  choice,  though  it  led  him  to 
ap  his  abode  in  Sodom.  He 
d  it,  as  we  should  say,  merely 
a  grazier's  eye.  He  had  better 
been  in  a  wilderness  than  there, 
many  professors  of  religion,  in 
ing  situations  for  themselves,  and 
leir  children,  continue  to  follow 
lample.  We  shall  perceive  in  the 
I  of  this  story  what  kind  of 
st  his  well-watered  plain  produced 
-(FuUer,) 
i  grasping  worldly  spirit  is  asso- 

with  meanness  of  soul,  which 
t  the  perceptions  of  moral  beauty, 
outward  conditions,  however  fair 
remising,  will  prove  a  paradise 
nan  as  long  as  he  makes  it  his 
ct  good  to  seek  his  own  profit. 
mess  will  at  length  eat  out  the 
ore  of  his  happiness.  There  is 
ne  supreme  good  for  man.  To 
e  from  the  region  of  the  means 
ce  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
truth  to  those  who  are  in  dark- 
\  to  be  commended,  and  he  who 
;&kes  that  work  in  a  right  spirit 
id  that  Ood  can  make  rivers  to 
up  in  the  desert.  But  he  who 
Y  leaves  behind  him  the  outward 
ges  of  religion  for  the  sake  of 
xposes  his  soul  to  great  peril, 
as  of  the  outward  ordinances  of 
Q  is  not  easily  compensated. 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
gnorant  of  the  character  of  the 

of  Sodom,  for  they  declared 
sin  in  the  most  open  and  un- 
ig  manner,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
i  and  earth ;  nor  could  he  but 
been  aware  of  the  tendency  of 
>mmunications  to  corrupt  good 
fTB.  But  as  he  seems  to  have 
lem  without  regret,  so  it  would 


appear  that  he  approached  Sodom 
without  fear.  What  benefits  he  was 
likely  to  lose — what  dangers  to  incur 
by  the  step,  seem  not  to  have  entered 
his  mind.  His  earthly  prosperity  was 
all  that  engaged  his  thoughts,  and 
whether  the  welfare  of  his  soul  was 

5romoted  or  impeded  he  did  not  care, 
'his  conduct  no  one  hesitates  to  con- 
demn, yet  how  many  are  there  that 
practically  pursue  the  same  heedless 
and  perilous  course  in  their  great 
movements  in  life !  With  the  single 
view  of  bettering  their  worldly  con- 
dition they  often  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  means  of  grace,  and,  reckless  of 
consequences,  plant  themselves  and 
their  families  in  places  where  Sabbaths 
and  sanctuaries  are  unknown,  and 
where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to 
the  most  pernicious  influences.  Alas, 
at  how  dear  a  price  are  such  worldly 
advantages  purchased!  Well  will  it 
be  for  them  if  their  goodly  plains  and 
fields  do  not  finally  yield  such  a  harvest 
of  sorrow  as  was  gathered  by  hapless 
Lot— (Bush.) 

In  the  most  marked  features  of  his 
sin.  Lot  is  punished.  1.  For  his  worldly- 
mindedness.  He  failed  to  gain  that 
which  he  had  set  his  heart  on,  for  in 
the  battle  with  the  kings  he  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  his  property.  "They 
took  Lot  and  his  goods/'  In  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  he  had  to  leave  all 
behind,  and  to  flee  for  his  life.  2.  For 
his  ungenerous  conduct  towards  Abram 
he  is  brought  under  frequent  obliga- 
tions to  hmi.  Abram  rescued  him 
from  the  captivity  of  war,  and  made 
intercession  for  the  city  where  he 
dwelt.  He  was  a  friend  to  him  in  his 
poverty.  3.  For  his  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  his  soul,  the  tone  of  his 
religious  character  became  lowered. 
His  moral  principle  was  weakened  by 
the  pernicious  atmosphere  of  ungodli- 
ness around  him.  Both  himself  and 
his  family  followed  religion  with  but 
a  languid  interest — with  so  weak  a 
devotion  that  they  were  overmastered 
by  the  influences  of  the  world.  So  it 
comes  to  pass  that  men  are  punished 
in  those  very  things  from  which  they 
expected  the  highest  worldly  advan- 
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tage.     This  is  the  solemn  irony  of 
Providence. 

The  memory  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
had  not  yet  perished  from  among  men. 
All  nations  baye  had  their  traditions 
of  a  Golden  Age^  some  lost  Paradise. 

Verse  1 1.  The  selfish  spirit  is  prompt 
to  secure  its  own  ends.  Xot  begins  to 
choose  at  once,  and  without  delay  pro- 
ceeds to  take  possession  of  his  rich 
portion. 

How  vile  is  the  sin  of  covetousness, 
which  so  dulls  the  conscience  as  to 
permit  a  man  to  enjoy  what  he  has 
gained  by  an  ungracious  action  ! 

^  The  words  "  jQl  the  plain  "  seem  to 
hint  at  the  grasping  disposition  of  Lot. 
Nothing  less  than  tnis  will  satisfy  him. 
This  lust  of  land,  the  inordinate  desire 
to  add  "  house  to  house  and  lay  field 
to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they 
may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth,"  has  given  birth  to  deeds  of 
tyranny  and  oppression, 

It  was  better  that  Abram  and  Lot 
should  part,  for  events  were  pointing  to 
a  possible  separation  in  heart.  It  is 
well  to  secure  peace,  even  at  some  pain 
and  inconvenience  to  ourselves. 
^  As  nature,  aflfection,  religion,  afflic- 
tion, all  conspired  to  unite  them,  no 
doubt  the  prospect  of  separation  was 
a  severe  trial  to  the  feelings  of  Abram ; 
but  it  was  a  friendly  parting,  and 
whatever  blank  was  made  by  it  in  his 
happiness,  it  was  speedily  and  abun- 
dantly compensated  by  renewed  mani- 
festations of  favour  from  that  Almighty 
Friend  "who  sticketh  closer  than  a 
htot\ieT"—(Bush), 

Thus,  for  awhile,  is  the  path  of  faith 
more  lonely.  The  true  believer  is 
more  than  ever  cast  on  God.  The 
Lots  "choose"  according  to  the  sight 
of  their  eyes,  and  so,  by  degrees,  get 
from  communion  with  the  godly  to 
communion  with  the  godless.  Unlike 
souls,  sooner  or  later,  must  separate. 
If  there  be  not  one  spirit,  no  bona  or  ar- 
rangement can  keep  men  long  together. 
Each  is  gravitating  to  his  place  by  a 
law  which  none  can  gainsay — dust  to 
dust,  and  the  spirit  to  God  who  is  a 
a  spirit.  Let  us  not  forget  the  steps 
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of  Lot.  First  ''he  saw;''  then  "he 
chose ; "  then  "  he  journeyed  from 
the  east,"  like  some  l>efore  mm ;  Umd 
"he  pitched  towards  Sodom;"  then 
"  he  dwelt  there."  In  a  word,  he  walked 
by  sight,  then  by  self-will,  then  away 
from  the  light,  then  towards  the  un- 
clean world,  at  last  to  mf^e  his  home 
in  it.  This  is  the  path  of  Lots  in  btoit 
age.  And  such,  though  "righteous 
and  "  saved,"  are  only  "  saved  so  as 
by  fire." — (Jukes:  Tjjpes  ^ 


Verse  12.  The  children  of  faith  are 
content  with  their  promised  i)orti(ML 
Their  present  temporal  condition  does 
not  disturb  their  hope  and  coi^denoe 
in  God. 

It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  Lot's 
principle  fault  lay  in  pitching  his  tent 
m  the  place  he  did.  If  he  could  have 
lived  on  the  plain,  and  preserved  a 
sufficient  distance  from  that  infamous 
place,  there  might  have  been  nothing 
the  matter;  but  perhaps  he  did  not 
like  to  live  alone,  and  therefore  "dwdt 
in  ths  cities  of  the  plain  and  pitdbed 
his  tent  towards  Sodom,"  The  love  of 
society,  like  all  other  natural  principlei, 
may  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse ;  and 
we  may  see  by  tnis  example  the 
danger  of  leaving  religious  connections; 
for  as  man  feels  it  not  good  to  be  alone, 
if  he  forego  these,  he  will  be  in  a 
manner  impelled  by  his  inclinations  to 
take  up  with  others  of  a  contraiy 
description. — (Ftdler.) 

He  who  sets  his  face  towards  the 
tents  of  sin  will  soon  become  the  victim 
of  the  dangerous  fascination  of  the 
enchanted  ground,  and  unless  the  grace 
of  God  prevails  over  his  weakness,  be 
drawn  onwards,  step  by  step,  to  hLs 
destruction. 

How  dangerous  it  is  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  course  of  sin,  even  where 
themotions  of  itare scarcely  perceptible ! 
This  is  like  venturing  on  tne  outer  edge 
of  the  whirlpool,  until  we  are  carried 
faster  and  faster  through  the  giddy 
round  and  at  last  swallowed  up  in  the 
terrible  vortex  1 

Now  that  the  covenant  head  has 
fairly  a  footing  in  the  promised  land  in 
his  own  covenant  right,  let  us  look  back 
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fiom  tius  point  at  the  coyenant  thread 
inthe  history  of  the  nationsand  persons. 
We  find  the  {(eneral  table  of  nations  in 
chap.  z.»  leaTing  us  with  Shem's  line,  so 
as  to  trace  the  coyenant  lineage.  And 
in  chap.  zL  accordingly,  after  the 
nanation  of  the  event  which  led  to 
the  dispersion  of  nations  and  peopling 
of  the  earthy  Shem's  line  is  resumed  so 
as  to  trace  it  to  Terah,  where  we  are 
introduced  to  Abram,  the  covenant 
head.  Accordingly,  of  the  suns  of  Terah, 
we  find  Lot  and  his  posterity  dropped, 
and  Abram  left  alone  in  the  list,  as  he 
in  whom  the  promises  descend — the 
conveyancer  of  blessings  to  all  the 
nationa — (Jacobus.) 

Yene  13.  The  greatest  depravity  is 
often  found  amongst  the  innabitants 
of  the  most  fertile  lands.  Such  is  the 
ii^gratitade  ^  of  human  nature  that 
wluBro  the  gifts  of  Ood  are  most  lavish 
thflKe  men  most  forget  Him. 

It  is  one  of  the  moral  dangers  of 
prosperity  that  men  become  so  satisfied 
with  this  present  world  that  they  think 
they  have  no  need  of  Ood. 

We  mav  purchase  worldly  prosperity 
too  dearly.  1.  If  it  nounshes  our 
selfishnesB  and  pride.  2.  If  it  deprives 
of  the  benefit  of  religious  ordinances. 
3.  If  it  exposes  us  to  the  contagion  of 
evil  exami)les.  4.  If  the  spirit  of  the 
world  so  increases  upon  us  that  we 
finget  Ood  and  our  duty. 

As  a  bar  of  iron  has  its  breaking 
stain,  so  for  every  man  there  is  a 
certain  strength  of  temptation  which 
hie  moral  nature  is  not  able  to  with- 
stend.  It  is  dangerous  for  us  willingly 
to  eipose  ourselves  to  the  power  of 
evil  acting  with  its  greatest  force. 

The  grace  of  God  will  support  a 


man  in  the  ordinary  temptations  of 
life,  but  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  tainted  atmosphere  of  sin  is 
daring  presumption. 

"Sinners  before  the  Lord  exceed- 
ingly." Men  are  to  be  estimated  as 
they  stand  in  the  sight  qfGod.  Crime 
has  reference  to  the  evils  inflicted  upon 
society,  but  sin  has  reference  to  man's 
moral  accountability  to  Ood. 

The  higher  blessings  of  good  society 
were  wanting  in  the  choice  of  Lot.  It 
is  probable  he  was  a  single  man  when 
he  parted  from  Abram ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  he  married  a  woman  of 
Sodom.  He  has  in  that  case  fallen 
into  the  snare  of  matching,  or,  at  all 
events,  mingling  with  the  ungodly. 
This  was  the  damning  sin  of  the  ante- 
diluvians (Oen.  vi.  1-7).  Sinners 
brfore  the  Lord  exceedingly.  Their 
country  was  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  superabundance  of  the  luxuries  it 
afforded,  did  not  abate  the  sinful  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants.  Their 
moral  corruption  only  broke  forth  into 
greater  vileness  of  lust,  and  more 
daring  defiance  of  heaven.  They 
sinned  exceedingljf,  and  before  the 
Lord,  Lot  has  fallen  into  the  very 
vortex  of  vice  and  blasphemy — 
(Afurphr/). 

It  is  an  awful  character  which  is 
here  given  of  Lot's  new  neighbours. 
All  men  are  sinners;  but  they  were 
"  wicked,  and  sinners  before  the  Lord 
exceedingly."  When  Abram  went  to 
a  new  place  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
rear  an  altar  to  the  Lord ;  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  anything  like  this 
when  Lot  settled  in  or  near  to  Sodom 
—(Jailer). 


MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OF  THE  PARAOJIAPH—Vena  14—18. 


The  Saints'  Comfort  in  Solitudb. 


Ahram  and  Lot,  who  had  so  long  lived  together  in  loving  companionship,  are 
now  parted  firom  each  other.  It  was  necessary  that  he  to  whom  the  promises 
were  made  should  stand  by  himself,  as  the  head  of  a  race  chosen  of  Ood  to 
ittnfftiate  the  ways  of  His  providence  and  to  be  the  channels  of  His  grace 
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to  mankind.  Human  companionship  would  have  been  grateful  to  such  a  nature 
as  Abram's,  but  now  he  must  dwell  (alone.  Such  solitude  has  wonderful 
compensations. 

I.  The  Divine  voice  is  more  distinctly  heard.  With  his  friend  sepaxated 
from  him,  and  the  painful  memory  of  trials  so  lately  endured,  Abram  stood  in 
need  of  encouragement.  This  was  graciously  granted.  God  spoke  to  him,  and 
showed  him  his  large  inheritance.  God  still  s^d^  to  the  souls  of  men.  Evoy 
strong  conviction  of  the  reality  of  eternal  truths  is  a  fresh  commanication 
of  God  to  the  soul.  But  in  the  crowded  ways  of  Ufe,  with  its  distractions^  the 
strife  of  tongues  and  tumult  of  the  passions,  God's  voice  is  seldom  heard.  It  is 
with  us  as  it  was  with  Abram.  When  all  is  taken  from  us  and  we  are  alone, 
then  God  draws  near  to  us  and  speaks.  We  need  this  consolation.  1.  To 
confirm  our  faith.  Every  grace  of  &od  in  us  must  partake  of  our  own  imper- 
fection, and  we  cannot  expect  that  the  ^:ace  of  faith  will  prove  an  exceptum. 
All  that  we  do,  know,  or  feel  must  be  taint^  by  our  own  earthlin^  Thm 
are  also  grievous  trials  to  faith,  and  when  they  press  most  heavily  there  is 
danger  lest  the  soul  should  faint.  We  need  the  felt  experience  of  a  Presence 
greater  than  ourselves,-and  bidding  us  be  of  good  cheer.  Appearances  often 
seem  to  be  against  us  in  this  world  until  we  are  almost  tempted  to  suspect  that 
our  very  religion  is  a  delusion.  The  facts  of  physical  science  have  the  advan- 
tage of  verification.  They  can  be  assured  as  coming  out  clear  from  every  &ir 
trial.  But  in  spiritual  things  we  must  venture  much,  and  the  effort  of  doing 
this  sometimes  severely  taxes  our  strength.  The  sense  of  our  own  past  failures 
oppresses  us,  lowers  the  tone  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  weakens  the  effort  of  our 
will.  Therefore  our  faith  needs  frequent  encouragement.  God  gave  the  life 
of  faith  at  first,  and  His  visitation  is  still  needed  to  preserve  it  from  destruction. 
Spiritual  life,  as  the  natural,  draws  breath  in  a  suitable  atmosphere.  The 
loving  presence  of  God  is  the  very  breath  of  our  life.  We  must  acknowled^ 
the  fact  that  the  soul  depends  wholly  upon  God  for  its  life.  A^n,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  hear  God  s  voice  speaking  to  the  soul,  because — 2.  We  require 
a  renewed  seme  of  the  Divine  approval  It  is  a  gracious  sign  of  His  fieivoar 
when  God  speaks  loving  words  to  our  souls.  It  is  the  light  of  His  countenance 
which  is  our  true  joy — the  very  life  of  our  life.  It  is  in  this  way — speaMngin 
Bible  language — that  God  ''  knoweth  the  righteous,"  or  recognises  them  as  nis 
own.  He  knows  their  works,  their  struggles  with  temptation,  their  stroiijj 
desire  to  do  His  will  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties.  Though  their  obedience  is 
imperfect  He  approves  of  them  in  the  tenderness  of  His  goodness,  for  they 
are  true  at  heart.  ''He  remembereth  that  they  are  dust."  We  need  this  renewed 
sense  of  the  Divine  approval,  in  order  that  we  may  justify  to  ourselves  our 
conduct  as  spiritual  men.  On  the  strength  of  our  belief  in  God  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  a  new  course  of  life.  We  have  laid  hold  of  certain  truths, 
which,  when  they  are  really  considered,  impose  upon  us  a  kind  of  conduct 
different  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  should  be  able  to  justify  ourselves  in 
the  ways  of  our  life,  and  this  we  can  only  do  by'assuring  ourselves  that  we  aie 
well-pleasing  to  God.  3.  We  require  comfort  for  the  evils  we  Iiave  suffered  tm 
account  of  religion.  It  is  true  that  like  the  angels  we  should  do  "all  for  love, 
and  nothing  for  reward."  This  is  the  purest  and  noblest  form  of  obedience. 
Still  the  approving  love  of  God  is  in  itself  a  reward,  having  infinite  compen- 
sations. Our  hearts  would  fail  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exalted  duty  unless  we 
were  assured  that  our  labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Abram  at  this  time 
needed  strong  consolation  and  the  recompense  of  God's  approving  voice.  He 
had  yielded  to  Lot,  apparently  to  his  own  disadvantage.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  part  from  his  friend,  the  loving  companion  of  many  years.  One  would 
expect  to  find  him  in  great  sorrow,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  God  appears  and 
bnngs  comfort.  Thus  our  extremity  is  often  God's  opportimity  for  giving  na 
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aal  consolations.  The  darkest  hour  of  our  night  b  that  just  before  the 
n  of  a  day  which  brings  us  light,  and  peace,  and  prosperity. 
L  The  DiYine  promises  are  more  clearly  apprehended.— Ood  spake  to  Abram 
vords  which  promised  good  things  to  come.  He  chose  the  time  when  the 
riarch  was  alone.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  was 
iraiedfrom  him,  lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou 

northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward.  For  all  the  land 
eh  thoa  seeBt  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever."  (Verses  14, 
I    In  like  manner  it  is  with  us  in  our  solitude,  when  the  world  is  shut  out 

OUT  souls  commune  with  Qod.  1.  We  are  more  free  to  survey  the  greatness 
mr  inheritance.  Abram  is  commanded  to  look  around  him  on  every  side, 
.  even  to  walk  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  he  might 
how  large  was  his  inheritance.  It  is  only  when  we  realise  God's  presence, 
I  His  voice  speaking  within  us,  that  we  become  really  aware  how  goodly  is 

heritage  and  how  pleasant  is  the  land  which  Qod  gives  us  to  possess.    In 

great  architectural  works  of  man's  skill,  some  composure  of  mind  and 
mtness  of  vision  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  take  in  their  true  grandeur. 
it  elevation  of  soul  which  Ood  imparts  when  He  appears  and  speaks  gives 
the  power  to  see  how  great  are  His  gifts,  and  to  imagine  what  tne  reserves 
Sis  goodness  must  be.  2.  We  have  an  enhanced  idea  of  the  plentifulness 
ke  Divifie  resources.  This  is  the  third  occasion  on  which  the  Lord  appeared 
Ibram,  but  it  is  the  first  time  that  it  is  distinctly  promised  that  he  himself 
Jtimately  to  possess  the  land.  When  the  Lord  first  appeared  to  Abram, 
»X8  he  left  the  country  of  his  fathers,  he  was  assured  that  signal  blessing 
e  to  be  enioyed  by  him,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  channel  of  their 
reyance  to  uie  rest  of  mankind.     On  his  arrival  in  Canaan  he  is  told  that 

land  is  to  be  given  to  his  seed.  Now,  when  God  visits  him  for  a  third 
9,  he  is  invested  with  the  lordship  of  the  land.   The  promise  becomes  clearer 

more  definite  as  time  advances.  It  would  seem — speaking  after  the 
iner  of  men — that  God  is  never  weary  of  showing  Abram  the  land  which 
bad  made  over  to  him  as  an  inheritance.  The  good  things  which  God 
nises  cannot  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  The  riches  of  their  glory  are  revealed 
niccession.  They  are  firom  the  iulness  of  God,  but  they  can  only  be 
rehended  by  us  as  we  receive  one  degree  of  grace  after  another.  What 
pened  to  Abram  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  every  faithful  believer.  In  the 
Hides  of  our  soul,  when  meditating  upon  God,  His  promises  seem  to  multiply 
we  bring  them  to  mind.  They  grow  clearer,  and  evermore  suggest  to  us 
ler  and  better  things.  In  this,  as  in  every  grace  of  God, "  To  him  that 
%  shall  be  given."    Every  promise  realised  is  a  pledge  of  greater  good — ^the 

>  foundation  of  eternal  riches. 

[L  We  are  led  on  to  perceive  the  spiritual  significance  of  life.  The  promises 
le  to  Abram  seem  to  relate  entirely  to  the  present  world.  But,  in  this  regard, 
J  were  never  fulfilled.  Abram,  to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  was  a  wanderer  in 
laan.  He  possessed  no  part  of  it,  except  a  place  to  bury  his  dead,  and  thia 
obtained  by  purchase.  Thus  he  was  led,  by  the  disappointment  of  any  earthly 
les  he  may  have  indulged  in,  to  feel  that  the  spiritual  is  the  onlv  reality.  He 
ioeived  not  the  promises,"  but  by  the  discipline  of  Providence  the  conviction 
V  stronger  from  day  to  day  within  him,  that  God  has  better  things  in  reserve 
His  children  than  this  world  can  bestow.  Life's  hopes  become  delusive  as  we 
oeed,  and  this  is  intended  to  lead  us  to  seek  "  the  better  country."  If  failure 
i  disappointment  here  produce  not  that  blessed  result,  we  must  become 
victims  of  dark  despair.  As  the  promises  which  this  life  gave,  and  which 
foolishly  trusted,  prove  to  be  deceitful,  we  should  feel  that  our  true 
le  is  in  heaven,     jhere  ruined  hopes  are  repaired,  and  all  things  completed 

>  concern  our  eternal  good.    Such  is  the  spiritual  education  which  the 
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experience  of  human  life  imparts,  if  we  only  learn  to  inteipret  it  by  Qod's  teach- 
ing.   We  have  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  in  this  life  we  are  the  ^nctimB  of 
dcunsions,  which  are  only  gr^ually  cleared  away  as  our  higher  faculties  grow 
stronger  and  more  enlightened.     1.  Our  senses  deceive  us.    In  early  life  we  m 
under  the  tyranny  of  appearances.     In  the  distant  horizon  the  earth  seems  to 
touch  the  sky.    Our  world  appears  to  be  still,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stan  to 
travel  round  it.    The  ideas  which  man  in  early  ages  had  of  external  nature  were 
only  those  of  children.    As  we  grow  older,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  trse 
principles  of  science,  we  learn  to  correct  the  reports  of  sense.    We  can  only  knov 
the  ultimate  facts  of  nature  through  studjr  and  long  observation.     We  lutve  to 
get  rid  of  many  delusions  and  misconceptions  before  we  can  attain  true  scienoe. 
2.  Our  ffoutf^ful  hopes  deceive  us.    Life  promises  much  to  the  young.  The  futne 
is  bright  and  plentiful ;  but  as  life  passes  on,  and  the  hard  lessons  of  experienoe 
have  to  be  learned,  the  pleasing  dream  vanishes.    The  world's  happiness  is  seen 
to  be  unsubstantial,  deceitful,  and  leading  to  no  permanent  good.     Gould  the 
young  fully  realise  how  delusive  life's  promise  is,  that  ghasUy  thought  would 
take  away  all  gladness  from  their  hearts.     Who,  when  life  opens  so  full  of 
promise  before  him,  could  live  an  hour,  were  the  sad  reality  of  things  fully  to 
come  home  to  him !    Thus  Ood  teaches  us,  by  the  experience  of  human  life,  that 
all  real  and  enduring  good  is  beyond  and  above  us.    Like  Abram,  we  are  led  on, 
gradually  and  painfully  it  may  be,  to  higher  things.    We  are  leaving  what  v 
unreal  and  shadowy  for  "  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance."    We  shall  find 
in  the  end  that  all  has  failed  with  us,  unless  we  have  learned  what  is  the 
spiritual  significance  of  life,  how  we  ought  to  employ  it  to  glorify  God  and  to 

Sreparo  ourselves  for  all  He  shall  unfold  hereafter.  Since  the  promises  of  lift 
eceive  us,  let  us  learn  that  **  there  is  nothing  sure  but  heaven." 
IV.  The  spirit  of  devotion  is  streng^ened.  "  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,  and  built  there  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord"  (verse  18).  As  he  did  at  the  first,  so  he  does  now.  He  is 
alone  with  God,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  revives  and  increases.  1.  When  CM 
speaks  to  the  soul,  our  sense  of  reverence  is  deepened.  When  the  world  is  diut 
out,  and  all  other  obiects  are  cleared  away  and  we  are  alone  with  God,  then  we 
feel  true  reverence  before  so  great  and  holy  a  presence.  We  are  poweriblly 
afiected  by  the  thought  of  the  majesty  of  God  and  the  littleness  of  oursdrea 
3.  When  God  speaks,  our  sense  of  duty  is  deepened.  The  first  duty  of  all  is  to 
adore  and  worship  our  God,  to  build  the  altar  of  consecration,  and  devote  our- 
selves to  His  service.  And  this  feeling  is  always  strengthened  when  God  aroesn 
to  our  souls.  Worship  becomes  more  pleasing  and  earnest  work  when  we  know 
that  we  are  receiving  good,  and  that  tlie  object  of  it  is  there  to  blesa  When 
we  are  alone  with  God,  it  is  then  that  we  rise  to  the  summits  of  devotion  and 
discern  somewhat  of  the  glory  of  that  land  which  God  has  promised,  and  which 
will  remain  sure  to  us  though  all  else  seem  to  fail 
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Ver.  14.  God  is  able  to  compensate 
His  children  for  the  loss  of  human 
companionshij).  His  presence — always 
with  them — is  often  most  manifest 
when  they  are  left  alone. 

Even  60  sweet  a  blessing  as  friend- 
ship has  in  it,  like  all  other  earthly 
good,  an  admixture  of  evil.  The 
parting  of  friends  is  one  of  the  sorrows 
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of  human  life.  Hence  the  importance 
of  forming  a  friendship  with  Goa,  whose 
love  knows  no  change,  and  who  cannot 
be  severed  from  us.  Abram  was  the 
friend  of  God;  and  now  that  he  is 
left  alone,  the  value  of  that  sacred 
bond  becomes  more  manifest 

Lot  had  **  lifted  up  his  eyes,"  but 
only  to  feed  his  covetousness.     He 
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eagerly  the  goodly  land  before 
etmnined  to  enjoy  its  plent]^, 
rtle  earing  how  he  exposed  ms 
>  periL^  iToWy  Abram  is  com- 
1  to  lift  up  Atf  eyes  upon  a 
inheritance,  for  God's  blessing 
apon  it,  and  it  was  the  shadow 
nnise  of  higher  thins^  "  Thus 
sooght  this  world,  Tost  it;  and 
was  willing  to  give  up  anything 
honour  of  God  and  religion, 

\  \oB  withdrawment  from  Lot, 
rd  again  meets  him  in  mercy, 
lews  to  him  His  eracious  coye- 
omise.  He  bids  him  Uft  up  his 
i  look  around  the  whole  horizon, 
Qg  the  land  on  the  north  and 
to,  on  the  east  and  the  west, 
n  confirms  to  him  and  his  pos- 
he  cift  of  the  whole  as  &r  as 
coiud  reach.  How  striking  an 
I  this  of  the  considerate  kind- 
'  the  recompensing  mercy,  of 
!th  whom  we  haye  to  do.  At 
ment  when  Abram  had  been 
the  greatest  sacrifices  for  peace, 
Lonstoiting  how  loosely  he  sat  by 
3st  earthly  abundance  compared 
e  desire  of  securing  the  Diyine 
the  Most  High  yisits  him  with 
manifestation  of  his  fiftyour,  and 
3  him  with  renewed  assurances 
iture  inheritance. — {Bush.) 
n  could  not  with  his  outward 

dU  the  land  which  God  was 
^giyehim.  He  must  complete 
ture  in  his  imagination,  and 
at  he  could  see,  reason  to  what 
I  not.  So  we  can  behold  but 
portion  of  our  yast  inheritance 
I,  yet  still  enough  to  enable  us 
e  what  God  hath  prepared  for 
at  loye  Him. 

lajB  to  eyery  belieyer,  "Look 
e  place  where  thou  art."  1. 
lid  not  dwell  despairingly  upon 
ent  losses  and  privations.  We 
ot  to  sorrow  as  men  who  haye 

2.  We  should  look  from  that 
lich  we  must  lose  some  day  to 
rid  which  is  sure,  and  abides 
-Paradise.  The  golden  age  of 
y  ie  not  here,  bat  is  ever 
tfid  above  us. 


Now  that  Lot  was  separated  from 
Abram,  the  covenant  head  stands 
alone,  and  in  a  position  to  be  addressed 
and  dealt  with  in  his  covenant  rela- 
tions. He  is  now  parted  from  his 
kinsman,  the  companion  of  his  ioumejr- 
ings,  and,  isolated  in  the  world,  he  is 
to  receive  the  special  encouragement 
of  his  covenant  God.  Now  he  is 
formally  constituted  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  land,  and  induct^  into  the 
heritaga  He  is  to  make  a  full  survey 
of  the  land  in  all  directions,  and  he  is 
assured  that  it  is  his  to  inherit,  and  a 
title  deed  is  given  to  him  for  his  seed 
for  ever — (Jacobus). 

Ver.  15.  The  first  promise  relates 
to  the  person  of  Abram ;  in  him  and 
in  his  name  are  embraced  all  promised 
blessing.  In  the  second  a  seed  was 
more  definitely  promised  to  Abram, 
and  also  the  land  of  Canaan  for  the 
seed.  But  here,  in  opposition  to  the 
narrow  limits  in  which  he  is  with  his 
herds,  and  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  land  by  Lot,  there  is 
promised  to  him  the  whole  land  in  its 
extension,  and  to  the  boundless  terri- 
tory, an  innumerable  seed.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  whole  fulness  of 
the  Divine  promise  is  first  unreservedly 
declared  to  Abram  after  the  separation 
from  Lot.  Lot  has  taken  beforehand 
his  part  of  the  good  things.  His 
choice  appears  as  a  mild  or  partial 
example  of  the  choice  of  Esau  (the 
choice  of  the  lentile-pottage) — (Langs). 

Jehovah  hath  what  He  giveth  ; 
therefore  He  giveth  freely,  He  cannot 
deceive. — (Hiighes). 

The  heavenly  Canaan  is  to  believers 
not  as  wages  for  service  they  have  ren- 
dered, but  the  gi/i  of  God.  It  b, 
strictly  speaking,  an  inheritance  which 
we  have  lawfully  derived  by  reason  of 
our  relationship  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 

The  term  "  for  ever,"  as  applied  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  can  only  mean  as 
long  as  the  subject  of  it  lasts.  That 
must  come  to  an  end.  But  the  Canaan 
above  can  have  no  end,  for,  unlike  the 
earthly  one,  it  is  pure  and  unmixed 
good,  and  good  is  in  its  very  nature 
eternal 
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The  reasoning  of  Paul  respecting 
Abram's  heayenfy  hope  cannot  possibly 
refer  to  anything  short  of  the  final  and 
eternal  inheritance  of  glory.  To  that, 
according  to  the  Apostle — ^and  to  no- 
thing short  of  that---did  the  patriarch 
look  forward ;  certainly  not  to  any 
merely  temporary  occupation  of  the 
land  before  the  end  of  all  thin^,  nor 
to  the  possession  of  it,  for  a  limited 
though  protracted  period,  during  the 
ages  of  inillennitd  prosperity.  The  land 
of  Canaan,  and  the  earth  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  may,  for  anything  we  can 
tell,  be  the  local  scene  and  seat  of  the 
inheritance  that  he  means.  The  whole 
force  of  the  Apostle's  argument  depends 
on  the  contrast  which  he  draws  between 
Abram's  condition  as  a  stranger  and 
pilmm  in  the  land,  and  his  condition 
as  having  an  eternal  abode  in  heayen. 
When  he  formerly  dwelt  in  the  land, 
he  confessed  that  he  was  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  on  the  earth;  so  also  did 
his  sons,  Isaac  and  Jacob. — (Chandlish,) 

Verse  16.^  The  spiritual  purport  of 
the  promise  is  here  further  reached,  in 
the  innumerable  seed.  The  literal  in- 
crease is  not  excluded,  but  this  was  not 
all  that  was  meant,  else  it  would  be  of 
small  moment  comparatively.  God 
does  not  so  account  of  the  mere  earthly 
progeny.  He  rebuked  their  boast  of 
being  Abram's  seed  according  to  the 
flesL  But  the  spiritual  posterity,  and 
the  true  Israel,  after  the  spirit,  this 
was  the  grant  here  made  of  Abram. 
"And  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye 
Abram's  seed  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise"  (Gal.  iii.  29,)— (Jacobus.) 

Abram's  household  is  smaller  than 
it  was  at  the  first ;  he  is  old  and 
childless,  and  yet  he  believes  that  his 
seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

This  multitude  of  seed,  even  when 
we  take  the  ordinary  sense  which  the 
form  of  expression  bears  in  popular 
use,  far  transcends  the  productive 
powers  of  the  promised  land  in  its 
utmost  extent.  Yet  to  Abram,  who 
was  accustomed  to  the  petty  tribes 
that  then  roved  over  the  pastures  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  this  dis- 
proportion would  not  be  apparent.  A 
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people  who  should  fill  the  land  of 
Canaan  would  seem  to  him  imm- 
merable.  But  we  see  that  the  promise 
begins  already  to  enlarge  itself  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  natural  seed  of 
Abram. — {Murphy.) 

The  multitude  of  the  heirs  of  aal- 
vation  must  be  great,  for  Ood  will  not 
allow  the  costly  work  of  our  redemp* 
tion  to  end  in  an  insignificant  resm 
The  firuits  of  ^prace  must  be  on  a  scale 
with  the  Divme  magnificence.  ^  The 
sons  of  glory  will  be  many,  even  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Divine  arithmetie. 
Hence,  St  John  saw  in  heaven  ''A  mul- 
titude which  no  man  could  number.** 

Ver.  17.  God  repeats  His  promises 
for  the  support  of  the  faith  of  His 
servants. 

We  are  bidden  to  survey  the  utmort 
dimensions  of  God's  promises  (Eph.  liL 
19). 

It  is  permitted  to  us  to  see  and 
enjoy  some  portion  of  our  spiritual 
inheritance ;  yet  this  convejrs  no  suf- 
ficient idea  oi  its  greatness.  We  have 
dim  suggestions  of  what  we  shall  be, 
but  the  full  glory  of  it  "doth  not  yet 
appear." 

The  largest  latitude  is'thus  allowed 
him,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
to  walk  over  the  land  in  its  utmost 
limits,  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  to  call 
it  all  his  own,  and  feel  himself  to  be 
inducted  thus,  by  the  Divine  grants 
into  the  formal  proprietorship  of  the 
whole  country.  And  this  grant  of  die 
earthly  Canaan  is  typical  of  that  higher 
heritage  of  the  heavenly  Ganaan---the 
believer's  land  of  promise.  "  For  we 
which  have  believed  do  enter  into 
rest "  (Heb.  iv.  3).  "  For  if  Joshua 
had  riven  them  rest,  then  would  he 
not  afterwards  have  spoken  of  another 
day  r  (Heb.  iv.  8).  And  this  is  the 
better  country,  even  an  heavenly, 
which  the  covenant  God  of  Abram 
promises  to  give  to  him  personally. — 
(Jacolms.) 

The  promises  of  God  to  His  children 
are  so  great  that  it  seems  to  us  im- 
possible that  they  shall  be  fulfilled  to 
us;  and,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
trials  of  our  faith  to  believe  them.    It 
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d  that  a  certain  beggar  once 
an  application  to  Alexander 
rreat  for  alma  The  king,  upon 
[ig  the  request,  eave  two  hundred 
bs  of  silver  to  nis  servant,  and 
landed  him  to  convey  them  to  the 
man.  The  beggar,  astonished  at 
lezpected  a  churity,  said,  "  Take 
k  and  say,  'this  is  too  much  for 
jgar  to  receive/"  Whereupon 
mder  said, "  TeU  him  that  if  it  is 
Dudx  for  a  beggar  to  receive, 
lot  too  much  for  a  king  to  give." 
hen  Ood  gives  He  does  not  do  it 
dinff  to  our  narrow,  niggardly 
08,  but  He  gives  as  a  king,  as  one 
8  the  proprietor  of  all  kings. 
lat  we  can  see  with  the  spiritual 
e  really  possess. 

ise,  walk  through  the  land,  1. 
lUows  His  blessings  to  be  put  to 
st  of  experiment.  We  can  verify 
one  by  one  by  observation  and 
ience.  We  can  feel  and  know. 
d  allows  His  blessings  to  become 
tage  ground  for  faith.  What  He 
now  promises  to  us  higher  and 
'things. 

r.  18.  "Abram  removed  his  tent." 
I  still  a  wanderer  and  pilgrim. 
human  habitations  are  shifting, 
here  is  only  one  certain  dwelling 
-*our  eternal  home  in  heaven, 
dbkd  altar  is  here  built  by  Abram. 
randering  course  requires  a  vary- 
iace  of  worship.  It  is  the  Omni- 
nt  whom  he  adores.  The  previous 
\  of  the  Lord  had  completed  the 
ration  of  his  inward  peace,  security, 
liberty  of  access  to  God,  which 
been  disturbed  by  his  descent  into 


^gypt,  and  the  temptation  that  had 
overcome  him  there.  He  feels  himself 
again  at  peace  with  Gk>d,  and  his  forti- 
tude is  renewed.  He  grows  in  epiritual 
knowledge  and  practice  under  the 
great  teacher. — (Murphy.) 

Believers,  wherever  they  go,  should 
provide  for  the  public  and  private 
worship  of  Ood.  In  this  Abram  showed 
himself  "  the  father  of  the  faithful" 
As  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  physical 
nature  that  we  should  have  some  abode, 
so  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  spiritual 
nature  that  we  should  find  an  abode 
for  the  Highest,  a  place  where  our  own 
soul  has  a  home,  and  where  we  feel 
the  comforting  presence  of  our  Ood. 

In  all  his  wanderings  through  the 
world,  and  the  varied  scenes  and 
changes  through  which  he  passes,  the 
believer  makes  the  worship  of  his  Ood 
the  first  and  last  consideration. 

Upon  every  remove,  it  is  always 
recorded  of  Abram  that  he  built  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord.  Nothing  could 
hinder  him  ;  not  the  fatigues  and 
joumeyings,  the  approach  of  a^e,  the 

Sresence  of  enemies,  the  most  (ufficult 
uties  of  life,  nor  the  increase  of  his 
possessions.  Nothing  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  his  aevotion  to  Ood. 
He  kept  up  his  correspondence  with 
heaven. 

Abram's  altar  was  intended — 1.  As 
a  public  profession  of  religion  in  the 
midst  of  enemies;  2.  As  a  constant 
memorial  of  Ood's  presence;  3.  As  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  for  His  mercies ; 
4.  As  expressing  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  His  love,  ana  a  desire  to  enjov  His 
presence ;  5.  As  a  sign  of  his  deter- 
mination to  be  fully  dedicated  to  QoA. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CE AFTER  XII. 

BT  THl 

BEV.  WM.  ADAliSON. 


Abram  and  History!  Vtr.  1-20.  (1)  The 
onclmnged  habits  of  the  East,  says  Stanley, 
render  it  a  kind  of  living  Pompeii.  The 
outward  appearances,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  knew  only  through 
art  and  writing — through  marble,  msco,  and 
parchment — in  the  case  of  Jewish  history  we 
imow  through  the  forms  of  actual  men  living 
and  moving  before  us,  wearing  the  same  garb, 
speaking  almost  the  same  language  as  Abram 
and  the  patriarchs.  (2)  From  Ur  of  the 
Ghaldees,  remarks  Landels,  comes  forth,  in 
one  sense,  the  germ  of  all  that  is  good  through- 
out succeeding  generations.  His  appearance, 
like  that  of  torn*  great  luminary  in  the  heavent, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history.  A 
ttrtam  of  influence  flows  from  him— not  self- 
originated,  but  deriving  its  existence  from 
those  heaven-clouds  of  Divine  dew  of  blessing 
resting  upon  this  lofty  summit  of  his  soul.  (8) 
Widening  as  it  flows,  and  promoting,  in  spite 
of  the  occasional  checks  and  hindrances  it 
meets  with,  spiritual  life  and  health,  that 
stream  is  vastly  more  deserving  of  exploration 
and  research  than  the  streams  of  the  Lualaba 
and  Niger,  or  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and 
Zambesi.  Such  exploration  and  research  wiU 
be  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those 
who  engage  therein  with  right  motives  and 
aspirations. 

''Truth  springs  like  harvest  from  the  well- 
ploughed  field, 
And  the  soul  feels  it  has  not  searched  in  vain.*' 

— Bonar. 

Father  of  Faithftill  Ver.  1 — 9.  Here  we 
have—l.  The  Call  (ver.  1);  2.  The  Command 
(ver.  1);  8.  The  Covenant  (ver.  2);  4.  The 
Conditions  (ver.  8) ;  6.  The  Compliance  (ver.  4); 
(J.  The  Conversion  (ver.  7) ;  and  7.  The  Con- 
siderations.— The  cidl  was  from  God.  The 
command  was  to  leave  his  native  land.  The 
covenant  was  protection  and  preservation,  etc. 
The  condition  was  that  of  simple  trust  and  con- 
fidence. The  compliance  was  that  Abraham 
journeyed  first  to  Haran,  thence  to  Canaan. 
The  conversion  of  Abraham  was  evidently  the 
erection  of  the  "  altar,"  erected  wherever  he 
pitched  his  tent.  And  the  considerations  are 
(1)  That  God  calls  and  commands  each  of  the 
ions  of  men  to  come  out  from  a  world  lying 
in  wickedness,  and  make  life  a  pilgrimage  to 
heaven.  (2)  That  God  covenants  and  conditions 
with  enf'h  of  the  sons  of  men  obeying  this  call  to 
crown  their  lives  with  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercies.  (8)  That  God  counts  and 
compensates  for  all  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
endured  in  compljring  with  His  call  with  the 
Crown  of  Life  that  fa^eth  not  away. 

'*  One  of  the  chivalry  of  Christ !     He  tells  us 

how  to  stand 
With  rootage  like  the  palm,  amid  the  maddest 

whirl  of  sand."  — Mastey, 
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DaiknaMandUi^t!  YetA.(l)  Intfae«d^ 
Qenesis  of  Greation  we  hare  tlie  material  shaos 
and  dsrWisM,  luooeeded  W  the  introdnctioa  cf 
light.  Here  we  have  Goa  nying  in  the  aoril 
world,  as  He  had  uttered  before  in  the  natma^ 
"Let  there  be  Ui^t"  Aa  Stanler  Leathai 
■ays  !  The  light  was  making  iteelf  manSsik 
after  the  Babel  ohaoe  and  ffloom.  And  that 
which  made  manifeit  wae  light.  The  pnMf 
that  it  was  light  was  in  the  light  which  St 
diffused ;  just  as  when,  with  eioaed  eyes,  I  am 
told  that  a  light  has  been  brought  into  ^ 
midnight  room  of  darknen,  I  open  tium  to 
have  proof  that  there  is  light.  Abraham  ooold 
have  no  higher  proof.  (2)  Other  gods  had  not 
cared  for  him — ^had  held  no  rnmmnnlrirtna 
with  him — had  not  made  themselvee  known  to 
him  as  living  beings  ;  but  this  Being  had.  He 
had  come  out  of  the  darkness  and  made  ^iJtjL 
all  about  Him.  He  had  come  out  of  the  illBBet 
and  spoken  with  the  voice  of  the  Word  of  God. 
He  had  convinced  Abram  that  He  lived,  and 
that  from  Him  all  living  creatures  enjoyed 
life.  Abram  believed  Gk>d;  and  obe&aioi 
quickly  followed.  (3)  When  Richard  L  rt> 
turned  in  disguise  to  England,  after  his 


from  the  Austrian    dungeons,    the   nsemuti 

the  kiae 


required  evidence  that  he  was  indeed 
Bichard  appeared  amongst  them  ;  he  spoke  to 
them  ;  he  performed  such  feats  of  stnnigih  as 
Bichard  only  was  known  to  achieve ;  he  showed 
them  his  signet-ring.  They  were  satisfied. 
Believing  that  "Bichard  was  himself  again," 
thev  immediately  tendered  him  their  allegianoib 
and  complied  with  his  royal  requirements  to 
proceed  with  him.  Faith,  t.^  true  faith,  eaniMi 
be  separated  one  from  the  other, — they  at 
more  intimately  joined  than  the  Siamese 


"  Therefore  look  and  believe,  for  woiks  wiD 

follow  spontaneous. 
Even  as  tiie  day  the  sun ;  for  Chriitfaa 

works  are  no  more  than 
Animate  faith  and  love,  as  flowers  are  the 

animate  springtide."^Xo}^eUoi0: 

Demand  and  Supply  I  Ver.  1.  (1)  That  God 
oslled  Abram  is  the  Mosaic  utterance  imdsr 
Divine  Inspiration.  But  had  there  been  no 
craving  in  Abram's  mind  and  heart,  no  yean- 
ing after  the  Infinite,  no  aspirations  after  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  Grod,  "  O  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  Him  7"  Was  there  ao 
demand  answering  to  the  supply  7  Was  thff* 
no  craving  to  be  met  by  Uie  gratificatioaT 
Surely.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Jehovah  responded  to  the  heart-hunger  of 
Abram.  To  him  the  bread  of  idol-knowledgs 
and  of  creature-worship  was  as  bone-dust  or 
fruit  of  Sodom.  The  hunger  was  appeased 
only  at  the  cost  of  moral  dyspepsia — of  spiritual 
leanness.  The  aspiration  becune  intenser.  (S) 
The  law  of  growth  through  craving  is,  as  I^dd 
remarks,  fundamental;  it  is  capable  of  illnitra- 
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m  vwmrj  f ofm  of  animid  life.  Pat  life 
itter,  ftad  700  get  m  one  of  iti  earliest 
ioDS  the  tame  phenomenoii,  which  re- 
■ith  the  Hfe  until  iti  extinction ;  yon 
ving,  which,  being  met  hj  supply,  becomes 
nister  of  higher  life  ana  growth.  In  the 
of  men  this  instinctive  craving  under 
I  fonns  acts  as  the  spar  of  the  rider  to 
nen  towards  the  Divine,  in  which  alone 
la  find  satisfaction  and  rest. 

ry  Inmost  aspiration  is  God's  angel 
idefiled; 

I  ID  every  "  O  my  Father !  **  slnmbers 
wp  "  Heie,  My  diild."— i>«c&e<a(ie(i(ftn. 

sm*a  Afliilration]  Ver.  2.  (1)  No  more 
fal  description  of  the  methods  of  intellec- 
ad  spiritual  vitality  can  anywhere  be 
than  is  given  as  in  the  Dake  of  Argyll's 

II  of  Law."  He  unfolds  the  relations  of 
tetnal  force  of  the  earth  to  the  internal 
rhJoh  moves  the  bird's  wing.  (2)  What 
9es  for  nature  He  does  not  deny  to  man. 
ts  a  force  in  the  souL  That  soul  can 
ende  the  albatross,  at  rest,  where  there 
dng  else  at  rest  in  the  tremendous  tur- 
I  its  own  stormy  seas,  which  has  received 
vine  Force.  (3)  Under  Divine  tuition 
i  was  trained  to  beat  down  resistance 
without  by  force  that  answered  from 
.  Shall  we  say  that  God  enabled  Abram 
—as  the  bird  uses  the  breezes  of  air — his 
yearning  after  Himself  ? 

d  found  one  worthy  to  be  drawn 
From  out  Uie  deepening  social  night, 
id  set  him  as  a  star  of  dawn, 
Ikad  herald  of  the  greater  Light." 

'a Sopajatioii!  Ver.  3.  "We  may 
m  Gibson,  "the  same  term  to 
ly  which  the  Apostle  Paul  applies  to 
^  when  he  says,  'Separated  imto  the 
L  of  God.'  As  a  skilful  schoolmaster 
his  pupil  by  a  regular  graduated  series 
ions,  so  Grod  trained  Abram  by  a  series 
arations.  His  first  leason,  and  one  in 
x|uiring  of  which  the  patriarch  proved 
t  sdiobu*,  was  when  he  separated  from 
\  the  Chaldees  by  Divine  command 
I).  Then  another  lesson  had  to  be  ac- 
l  when  he  was  again  summoned  to  leave 
•a  behind.  Having  graduated  in  this 
ad,  he  underwent  separation  from  Ca- 
Itadf  (ver.  6),  when  he  erected  his  tent 
Qgrim  and  stranger  in  the  land,  and  his 
la  a  mountain,  from  whose  lofty  summit 
\  eye  might  descry  the  heavenly  home  on 

Again,  we  find  him  at  school  in  Egypt, 
■g  the  lesson  of  separation  from  tiie 

more  and  more.  And  this  repeated 
ilioB  was  not  for  his  sake  only,  or  that 
daseendants  by  birth,  but  for  the  "  world's 
*In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
ba  blessed."  As  a  good  man  has  wide 
ilUea  and  aims  in  the  education  of  his 

ao  with  God.  If  the  Christian  father 
)m  hia  son  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow- 


» 


creatures  as  well  as  for  his  own,  surely  muoli 
more  would  the  Divine  Father  be  educating 
Abraham  for  the  sake  of  "all  the  famillM  of 
the  world." 

^  At  God's  commandment  self -exiled. 
Alone  he  left  his  native  clan. 
Led  forth  by  faith,  like  a  blind  man 
Led  by  a  simple-hearted  child." 

Ataun'a  Call!  Ver.  4.  (1)  The  Talmud, 
in  face  of  Gen.  xiL,  asserts  that  Abram  left 
Ur  on  account  of  Nimrod's  attempt  to  Idll 
him.  The  king's  design,  however,  was  frus- 
trated by  Eleazar,  a  dave  of  Abram,  whom 
Nimrod  had  presented  to  him.  He  told  Abram 
of  the  king's  dream— of  the  interpretation 
which  the  wise  men  put  upon  it — ^and  of  the 
king's  design  to  kill  him.  So  Abram  hastened 
to  the  house  of  Noah,  and  remained  there 
hiding  while  the  servants  of  the  king  searched 
his  own  home  and  the  surrounding  country 
in  vain,  and  he  remained  a  longer  time — even 
until  the  people  had  forgotten  him.  Then 
Abram  saia  to  Therach,  h&  father,  "Let  us  all 
journey  to  another  land  ;  let  us  go  to  Canaan." 
And  Noah  and  his  son  Shem  added  their 
entreaties  to  his,  until  Therach  consented  to 
do  as  they  wished.  And  they  went  forth  to 
Charran.  (2)  The  Scripture  auerU  a  Divine 
calL  It  oMuref  us  that  this  Divine  call  did 
not  include  the  name  of  the  land  to  which  he 
would  take  them.  It  aiUhorites  the  belief 
that  Abram  obeyed  God's  conmiand  in  simple 
faith,  «'.«.,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  "  where." 
And  it  (UMOciata  Charran  with  Abram's  emi- 
gration only  so  long  as  Terah  lived  The 
puerilites  and  perversions  of  the  Tolmudic 
Tales  bear  on  their  faces  their  own  condemna- 
tion as  false  witnesses ;  whereas  God's  word 
has  on  it  the  impress  of  truth. 

"  Pure  is  the  Book  of  God,  with  sweetnev 
filled; 
More  pure    than  massive,   unadulterate 
gold; 
More  sweet  than  honey  from  the  rock  dia- 
tilled"  —Mant, 

Obedience  of  Faith  I  Ver.  4.  (1 )  Suppoie  a 
man  were  to  build  a  tower  without  any  foun- 
dation, intending  to  place  the  foundations  on 
the  roof.  What  would  happen  it  is  easy  to 
surmise.  The  fabric  would  very  soon  give 
way.  Many  do  this  in  spiritual  things.  They 
place  "the  foundations  of  faith"  upon  the 
superstructure  of  obedience.  It  is  obedience 
that  must  rise  up  on  the  basis  of  faith. 
"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right,"  is  a  wise 
maxim ;  but  some  make  the  proverb  an 
inverted  pyramid.  Place  Pharaoh's  great 
pyramid  on  its  apex,  and  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  result  Abram  firtt  believed,  then 
obeyed  God.  (2)  "  Hasten  onward  with  your 
troop  to  yonder  ravine  ;  hold  your  ground 
there  until  I  arrive  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army."  Such  were  the  orders  of  the  great 
general  to  one  of  his  brigadier  officers,  and  he 
was  obeyed.     But  whence  sprang   the  lub* 
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altem'B  obedience  f  He  trusted  his  general*! 
**  Until  I  arriTe  with  the  main  body  of  the 
anny."  Faith  was  not  the  blossom,  it  was 
the  root)  and  obedience  the  flower.  Abram*8 
obedience — so  prompt  and  perfect — had  its 
root  in  Divine  trust.  Believing  God,  he 
obeyed,  and  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither, 

"  Tes  1  strong  in  faith  I  tread  the  uneyen  ways, 
And  bare  my  head  unshrinking  to  the  blast; 
And  if  the  way  seems  rough,  I  only  clasp 
The  hand  that  leads  me  witii  a  firmer  grasp." 

IKoralEmlsTationl  Ver.5.  (1)  WhenAbram 
annoimced  his  determination  to  go  forth,  his 
keen-sighted  friends  doubtless  inquired  to  what 
land  he  was  directed.  But  the  intending  emi- 
grant knew  not.  They  would  suggest  that  all 
might  be  a  delusion  ;  or  that  it  might  be  far 
off,  and  the  way  perUous ;  or  that,  even  should 
it  be  reached,  he  might  find  it  a  bleak  and  in- 
hospitable desert.  BtU  Abram  irutted  Ood  on 
all  points,  (2)  When  Bunyan  allegorized  the 
sinner's  call  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  he 
fully  realised  its  analogy  to  that  of  Abram.  To 
the  dwellers  in  the  ''City  of  Destruction"  the 
**  Promised  Land  "  was  more  or  less  a  doubtful 
realm — if  not  doubtful  in  its  existence,  certainly 
10  in  its  locality  and  characteristics.  But  the 
moral  pilgrim  would  not  be  deterred  from  the 
Divine  emprise.  Be  trusted  Ood  on  aU  points. 
(8)  'When  a  young  man  receives  the  Divine 
call  to  forsake  a  world  lying  in  wickedness, 
and  become  a  stranger  and  sojourner  in  the 
earthly  land  of  '*  promise  and  grace,"  what 
efforts  are  put  forth  by  friends  to  dissuade  him 
from  such  an  emi<;i  .ition.  Many,  alas  !  have 
failed  in  the  fiery  ordeal.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  plausible  insinuations,  the 
subtle  surmises  of  professed  friends.  They 
have  not  trusted  Ood  on  all  points, 

"  Faith  feels  the  Spirit's  kindling  breath 
In  love  and  hope^  that  conquer  death  ; 
Faith  brings  us  to  delight  in  God, 
And  blesses  o*en  His  smiting  lod." 

Oanaan  Boate!  Yer.  5.  Westward  they 
went.  Two  days*  travel  would  bring  them  to 
the  border  of  the  Euphrates,  which  would  be 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  On  rafts  of 
ikin,  Abraham's  goods  and  chattels  would  be 
carried  to  the  western  bank  ;  or  he  may  have 
used  boats^-drciilar  boats,  "round  like  a 
shield,"  as  an  old  historian  describes  them — 
built  of  willow  boughs,  covered  with  skins  and 
smeared  with  bitumen.  Once  on  the  west 
side,  a  seven  days*  journey  would  bring  him  to 
Aleppo.  The  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that 
Aleppo  derives  it  name  from  **  haleb,"  because 
Abraham's  servants  here  milked  the  kine  to 
give  to  the  poor  inliabitants.  Thence  Abraham 
would  proceed  to  Damascus,  and  southward  to 
Canaan  by  way  of  the  beaiitiful  upland  district 
of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  On  his  way,  from  crag 
and  peak,  the  pilgrim  would  catch  many  a 
glance  of  the  "  Home  of  his  pilgrimage." 
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"From  OTerj  mountain's  ragged  petk 
The  promised  land  I  view  ; 
And  from  its  fields  of  fragrant  falooiii 
Come  breezes  laden  with  perfume^ 
To  fan  my  weazy  brow. 

Xoreh!  Yer.  6.  Abraham  erotmA,  wo 
doubt,  at  the  ford  of  BethAbara.  Here  wooU 
rise  before  him  a  stretch  of  mountain  oooaliy, 
several  thousand  feet  high.  The  cmly  wi^ts 
enter  upon  it  would  be  by  the  raTinea  of  Che 
watercourses,  known  as  the  wodyi.  Hmh 
are  steep  and  winding,  and  often  narrow.  Moik 
of  them  are  dry,  except  in  the  rainy  lessoa 
But  sometimes  they  widen  out  into  littis 
valleys  and  stripe  of  meadow,  with  a  ipihtf 
gushmg  up.  One  of  these  wadp9  opens  wA 
a  beautiful  rich  plain,  and  as  it  leads  to  tbe 
place  of  Sichem  probably  this  was  Abnhiffl*! 
selected  route.  One  translation  says  that 
Abram  came  to  the  "  plain,"  but  the  Hebrew 
word  is  "oak"  of  Moreh,  a  little  plain  be- 
tween the  rocky  ridges  known  as  Ebalsnd 
Gterisim.  No  more  beautiful  and  fertile  region 
could  the  patriarch  have  selected  for  hii  pQ" 
grim  tent  and  altar. 

"  The  fresh  young  leayes  on  the  hoar  osktiMi 
Quivered  and  fluttered  in  glee  ; 

And  the  merry  rills  from  the  mightj  hiOi 
Shouted  his  lullaby."— <Sdkon6eyy. 

Divine  Bepetitions !  Ver.  7.  (1)  Inionj 
aspects  there  is  a  remarkable  parallcd  hetwsai 
this  portion  of  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  nana* 
tives  of  the  New  Testament.  Here  we  hafv 
the  Son  of  Gtod  calling  Abraham,  first  is  Vt, 
then  in  Haran.  In  the  life  of  David  wehais 
this  reiteration,  so  to  speak,  of  Divine  wiU,  a 
reiteration  apparent  in  the  prophetic  caDs.  b 
the  New  Testament  we  have  the  Son  of  Maa 
calling  the  disciples  twice  over  at  the  begii- 
ning  of  His  ministry,  and  again  twioe  onr 
after  His  resurrection.  Even  in  the  Acti  of 
the  Apostles  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  dmilir 
double  calL  The  same  Divine  repetitioii  re- 
appear in  the  Apocalyptic  annals  ci  tlw 
Patmos  seer.  (2)  The  spiritual  lesson  is  that 
God's  Holy  Spirit  often  repeats  His  call— the 
second  being  in  more  emphatic  and  explicit 
terms.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Afarahan 
was  remiss  in  complying  with  the  call  in  Ui^ 
hence  its  repetition  in  Haran.  Bnt  this  is 
mere  conjecture.  The  analogy  of  faith  ■  pnh 
gressivo — a  fuller  development  of  the  Divins 
ideal  and  intention.  The  captain  gives  his 
soldiers  a  general  apprehension  of  hisdei^ 
and  their  duty,  and  on  the  march  he  moie 
fully  unfolds  his  design  and  unveils  their  datj. 

"  So,  darkness  in  the  pathway  of  man's  life 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  God's  providence, 
By  the  great  sun  of  wisdom  cast  thereon, 
And  what  is  dark  below  is  light  in  heaven."* 

—WkUtier. 

Promlaed  Possesaion  I  Ver.  7.  (1)  Old 
Canaan  was  a  very  nice  country.  Yet  in 
itself  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  promising  in 
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B.  It  WM  nothing  to  the  dominion  of 
dneiBur,  of  OjruB,  of  Alexander,  of 
MB,  or  of  the  ■OTereigni  of  England. 
A,  thereiore,"  aiks  Gibeon,  **  perfeoUy 
that  the  'promiaed  pneie—ion '  waa 
B;ift  of  80  many  acrea,  but  of  a  land 
1  from  the  nationa,  from  heatheniam, 
wickednes  of  a  corrupt  world.  And 
the  '  woild'i  aake.' "  (2)  It  waa  the 
tortling  statement  to  the  proud  chil- 
hJbnm  after  the  flesh,  "  Your  father 
1  rejoioed  to  see  mj  day."  Messiah's 
began  in  Abraham's  day  ;  the  patri- 
ity  and  was  ^ad.  The  day  of  salvation 
Bed  by  Afanm  on  hope's  lofty  summit 
s  eye,  as  Moses  surveyed  the  promised 
■I  Nebo's  towering  height.  "This 
manded  and  widened  out  into  the 
id  worid."  He  beheld  the  fertile  and 
Bdda  of  the  Messianic  land  of  grace. 

Mard  the  promise  as  one  hears 
Toiee  of  waters  through  a  wood  ; 
^aith  foreran  th'  appointed  years, 
1  grasp'd  the  substance  of  the  good." 

•KuBger!  Ver.  8.  (1)  The  amoelia^ 
jellyfish  or  speck,  driven  by  its  in- 
eraving,  searches  for  that  in  the 
sent  whidi  is  fitted  to  its  use.  It  then 
fca  whole  self  into  a  stomach  to  wrap 
e  food  which  it  has  secured.  Under 
nt  from  this  instinctive  craving,  the 

0  forth  in  bands,  and,  braver  thim  the 
inn  wariiora  of  Ashantee,  icale  walls 
lUier  with  their  dead  bodies  the  fires 
•  bt  to  oppose  their  progress.  In  the 
€  straggling  races,  this  instinctive 
lets  like  a  mighty  hammer  to  spread 
lAtiona,  and  fuse  them  under  its  blows. 
ring,  pare  and  simple,  is  constitutional, 
rclore.  Divine  in  its  origin.  In  the 
man,  the  introduction  of  sin,  while  it 
orted  that  craving,  has  intensified  the 

(2)  The  traditions,  therefore,  about 
lave  doubtless  a  solid  substratum  of 
khaaxk  craved  after  God.    His  heart 

1  alter  a  knowledge  of  Grod.  Augus* 
€i]aa  teUs  of  a  "  deep-seated  craving'' 
>  kmg  tried  to  satisfy.  Such  was  the 
nger  of  Abram  when  Grod  revealed 

as  the  true  and  satisfjing  food. 
.  hava  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and  there 
imon  the  earth  that  I  desire  in  com- 
of  Thee."  When  Abram  fed  upon 
nrladge  of  God  he  was  satisfied.  We 
i^  that  **  heart-hunger  "  ceased.  Far 
IS.  Each  feast  of  the  heart  upon 
knowledge  whetted  the  appetite  for 
hOe  it  famished  strength  and  minis- 


BtiUy  stin  without  ceasing. 

I  feel  it  increasing. 

This  hanger  of  holy  desire."  — (Ttiyon. 

msir  8otith  I  Ver.  9.  (1)  There  are 
cuimiry  about  forty- five  species,  says 
!  the  onshia.     All   these   plants  are 


pilgrim-travellers.  The  early  purple,  OrdUt 
Moicula,  every  year  throws  out  a  new  bulb  or 
tubercule,  always  on  the  side  towards  tha 
south.  By  tins  means  it  always  changes  iti 
position,  and  little  by  little  advances  to  tha 
southward.  It  thus  steadily  travels  on  to  tha 
bright  home  of  this  familv  of  flowers  in  the 
tropics — the  cloudless  land  of  sun.  (2)  And 
Abram  journeyed,  going  on  still  toward  the 
south.  The  soul,  which  Ium  heaven  for  its  home 
patiently  grows  heavenward— growing  up  into 
Him  in  iJl  things,  which  ii  the  head,  even 
Christ.  Southwittd  from  the  cold,  bl«kk  wastea 
of  worldly  conformity—southward  to  the  warm 
haunt  of  everlasting  flowers— the  land  of  on- 
doaded  sunshine. 

**  So  live  that  you  each  year  may  be, 
While  time  glides  softly  by, 
A  little  farther  from  the  earUi, 
And  nearer  to  the  sky.'' 

Pilgrim  Porpoaa  I  Ver.  9.  (1)  Dwellenin 
houses  are  exposed  to  dangers  such  as  the 
dwellers  in  tents  do  not  fear.  Passive  watsn 
become  stagnant,  while  the  ru£Bed  waves  abide 
incorrupt.  Abram's  tent  waa  often  searched 
by  winds  and  rains  ;  yet  he  was  safe  from  the 
stagnancy  of  city  life.  The  gipsy  knows  little 
or  nothing  of  the  fevers  associated  with  settled 
dwellings  of  brick  and  stone.  Moab's  ease  leada 
to  Moab's  being  settled  on  his  lees ;  whereasy 
Israel  by  captivity  learns  what  is  in  lus  heart 
towards  GkKi,  and  what  is  in  Grod's  heart 
towards  him.  (2)  Abram's  tent-life  was  a 
Divine  purpose.  It  was  linked  with  the 
encountering  of  storms  and  tempests.  Bat 
the  lofty  pine  of  Norway  becomes  statelier,  and 
strikes  its  roots  more  firmly  amid  the  crevices 
of  the  mountains,  the  more  the  breezes  battle 
amid  its  spreading  boughs.  "If  my  life  has 
been  one  of  trouble,  it  has  also  been  one  of 
much  spiritual  blessing.  I  gained  more  strength 
and  acquired  more  knowledge  from  my  varymg 
experience  of  calm  and  storm,  than  otherwise 
I  diould.    It  ii  through  the  Divine  mercy." 

"  Great  truths  are  greatly  won,  not  found  liy 
chance, 
Nor  wafted  on  the  breath  of  summer  dream : 
But  grasped  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  soul, 
Hud    buffeting    with    adverse  wind   and 
stream." — Bonar, 

Egypt  I  Ver.  10.  In  Syria  the  harvests 
depend  upon  the  regular  seasons  of  rain. 
When  these  rains  do  not  fall  a  famine  follows. 
Such  famines  are,  as  they  were,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Syria.  While  Abraham  journeyed 
as  a  pilgrim-patriarch  from  Moreh  to  Hai  and 
Bethel  a  famine  aroee,  which  forced  him 
southwards  to  Egypt.  It  was  then  the  great 
garden-field  of  the  East,  and  was  properly 
limited  to  that  portion  of  Africa  watered  by 
the  Nile.  The  periodical  overflowings  of  this 
river  made  Egypt  exceedingly  fertile,  so  that 
there  was  generally  plenty  there  when  Syria 
and  other  eastern  countries  were  passing 
through  all  the  h(»ron  of  famine.    Of  tiiaft 
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plenty  Abnm  heard.  He  must  alBO  hftTo 
heard  of  Egypt'i  kiiig,  the  first  and  most 
powerful  of  those  "shepherd-kings  **  immorta- 
lised in  history  as  sach,  because  they  were 
foreigners,  supposed  to  haye  belonged  to  some 
of  the  powerful  pastoral  nations  who  kept 
flocks  and  made  wars. 

"  Monarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  strong, 
Famous  in  histoiy  and  in  song 
Of  olden  time." — LongftSow, 

Ohriatian  Ohantoter!  Ver.  11-13.  (1) 
Seaweed  plants,  which  live  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  are  green,  whereas  those  in  lower 
beds  of  the  sea  assume  deeper  shades  of  rich 
olive,  and  down  in  the  depths  still  below,  far 
removed  from  worldly  glare,  and  where  no 
human  eye  can  penetrate,  these  flowers  of 
ocean  are  clothed  with  hues  of  splendour.  (2) 
Abram*s  surface  qualities  do  not  look  so  very 
attractive,  mingling  as  they  do  with  human 
defect.  But  the  deeper  down  we  gaze  into 
the  moral  depths  of  his  being,  the  fairer  are 
the  flowers  blooming  there.  Gazing  into  the 
dear  tranquil  depths  of  Abram's  spirit,  far 
removed  from  worldly  glare  or  natural  dis- 
cernment, we  behold  richly-coloured  graces 
and  virtues. 

**  On  all  things  created  remaineth  the  half- 
effaced  signature  of  Grod, 
Somewhat  of  fair  and  good,  though  blotted 
by  the  finger  of  corruption.** 

ZVtith  and  Fear  I  Vers.  12-20.  (1)  "That 
portion  of  the  fortifications  is  naturally  so 
strong  and  isolated  that  we  need  not  fear  the 
besiegers  there  ;  let  us  look  to  the  weak  points 
in  our  defence,  and  place  strung  bodies  of 
troops  for  their  protection."  Such  was  the 
governor's  counsd  to  his  subalterns.  But  the 
enemy  had  a  subtle  and  far-seeing  leader,  who, 
anticipating  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the 
garrison,  actually  assailed  the  strongest — 
because  most  unguarded — point  of  the  citadeL 
The  result  was  as  the  besieging  general  calcu- 
lated upon.  They  found  few  soldiers ;  these 
few  were  speedily  overcome,  and  the  strong- 
hold captured.  (2)  Abraham's  faith  was  his 
strongest  point.  The  enemy  of  souls  assailed 
it,  as  in  reality  the  weakest ;  and  the  fortress 
of  piety  and  trust  was  captured.  The  "  Man- 
soul  of  Abram "  fell  into  Satan's  hands  for 
the  time.  Had  not  the  overruling  providence 
of  God  made  a  way  of  escape  to  Abraham,  he 
would  assuredly  have  been  hopelessly  enslaved. 
But  as  the  "  Friend  of  God,"  he  was  delivered 
out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler  and  led  back 
to  Bethel.  (3)  It  was  this  fear  which  led  an 
eminent  leader  of  the  Early  Reformation  to 
conceal  his  union  with  the  primitive  faith, 
until  the  providence  of  God  interposed  to 
save  him  from  the  moral  ruin  which  would 
have  inevitably  followed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Abram.  And  how  often  God  in  mercy  thus 
providentially  interferes  when  Christians  are 
tempted  to  evade  the  truth  of  their  union 
with  the  Church  of  the  living  God  1 
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My  footsteps  seam  to  dida  I "    **  Child,  onlj 


Thine  eye  to  Me,  then  in  these  dipperywiji 
I  will  hold  up  thy  goings ;  thoa  ahalt  pnin 
Me  for  each  step  Move." 

8arali*a  Beauty!  Ver.  li.  The  Tshmd 
relates  that  on  i^proacfaing  Enrpt  Abnm 
locked  up  Sarah  in  achest  This  chest  aicoMd 
the  suspicion  of  the  Custom-house  offiosr,  vh» 
suspected  smuggled  dothes.  On  Abnm  st 
once  consenting  to  pay  tribute  on  doChei^  tkt 
collector  b^gan  to  tUnk  that  the  oaataali 
might  be  silk.  Abram  was  wiUing  to  psvtkt 
custom  upon  the  finest  silk,  which  U  tkt 
officer  to  ask  for  custom  upon  gnld.  Still  tkt 
traveller  was  Q^te  ready  to  tender  the  toibefei 
upon  gold.  This  led  the  tribate-taksr  Is 
demand  whether  the  box  contained  "  pesdi ; " 
but  Abram  was  still  willing  to  pay  thie  toll  ftr 
jewels.  Puzzled  by  the  conduct  of  Abnmi 
the  officer  requeited  that  the  box  should  bt 
opened,  "  whereupon  the  whole  land  of  XSflrit 
was  illumined  by  the  lustre  of  Sarah's  Iwautj 
— far  exceeding  even  that  of  pearls." 


"  Alas  !  that  aught  so  fair  could  lead 
Man's  wavering  foot  from  duty's  heavteicd 


way. 


»> 
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Bivine  Dealing!  Ver.  20.  (1)  ''At  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,"  remarks  Robertson,  "Abrsm 
gained  two  of  the  most  useful  lesMOS  U  hii 
Uf  e.  He  learnt  that  it  was  not  in  man  tbst 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps.  But  he  also  Issnft 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  thai 
that  love  God,  and  that  it  is  the  glory  oi  God 
to  bring  good  out  of  eviL"  (2)  Laths  mid 
that  "  temptation  and  tribulation  were  a  good 
seminary  for  Christian  scholars."  Abnm 
came  back  from  Egjrpt  very  rich  in  esttk^ 
richer  still  more  in  a  deepened  faith  in  God 
and  His  law.  Both  the  temporal  and  nsnl 
wealth  were  under  the  guidance  and  gUfWOf 
ance  of  the  Grood  Providence  of  Qod.  (8)  ShsB 
we,  then,  sin  that  grace  may  abound  t  ShtH 
we  fall,  like  Abram,  that  treasures  of  gnsi 
may  be  ours  ?  Shall  we  fall  like  Bavidt  tiwl 
priceless  jewels  of  truth  may  fall  to  ear  lot! 
Shall  we  forswear,  like  Peter,  that  the  var 
searchable  riches  of  Christ  may  be  mofe  Mf 
our  portion  f  Let  it  not  be  so.  How  shaU  v% 
who  are  freed  from  sin,  live  any  longer  thsnial 
(4)  The  broken  limb,  tckm  re-ia  by  tks  Mffid 
and  hind  surgeon,  may  prove  strongsr  tkH 
before  it  is  broken ;  but  because  of  this  the 
restored  man  does  not  go  about  breaUng  tnrnf 
one  of  his  limbs  and  bones.  That  wws  a 
dangerous  experiment.  He  is  oontent  thi^ 
the  broken  limb  should  be  stronger,  witheot 
desiring  to  have  his  other  limbs  broken  in  tte 
hope  of  their  acquiring  a  simiUur  increase  ef 
strength. 

"  Providence  is  dark  in  its  permissioiiB  |  jet 
one  day,  when  all  is  known. 
The  universe  of  reason  shall  acknowledge 
how  just  and  good  were  thej."~-2y(iyNR. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  XIII. 

BT  TEO 

REV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


and  XiotI  y«n.  1-18.  We  bATe 
»L  mie  Contenti<m,  wbich  was  (1)  un- 
hr,  (S)  imtiiDely,  and  (3)  mmecewMy. 
be  ConeoUtioiiy  which  was  (1)  unbotmded, 
mdoiibted,  ftnd  (8)  unearthly.  Or,  we 
bere— L  The  Ohnrliihneea  of  the  herds* 
n.  The  SelfishneM  of  Lot  m.  The 
iiehnfii  of  Abram,  and  IV.  The  Gradons- 
ol  God.  Or,  we  haye  here— L  The  Return 
linniy  (1)  forgiven  and  (2)  favoured.  II. 
Bequest  of  Abram,  (1)  forbearing,  and  (2) 
[oiiW.  m.  The  Reward  of  Abram  (1)  for- 
Bg  the  earthly  and  (2)  foreshadowing  the 
B^r  inheritanee.  The  Lesson-links  or 
b-Thooghts  are— 1.  Wealth  means  (1) 
^  (2)  sorrow,  and  (8)  separation.  2.  Abram 
feirts  (1)  faith,  (2)  forbearance,  and  (8) 
tfulness  of  self.  8.  Worldly  love  means  (1) 
dity,  (2)  suffering,  and  (3)  sinfulness. 
od  manifests  (1)  fikvour,  (2)  fulness,  and 
litlifulness  to  Alnwn. 

"  The  pilgrim's  step  in  vain. 

Seeks  Eden's  sacred  ground  ? 
But  in  Hope's  heaVnly  joys  again, 
An  Eden  may  be  found.** — Bowring, 


aadBeriews!  Vera.  1-8.  (1)  The 
ktts  immortalised  the  Swiss  patriot's  senti- 

•  on  returning  to  the  Alpine  crags  and 

•  after  strange  and  perilous  experiences  in 
.  Tht  historian  has  inscribed  on  the  tablet 
tanh.  histoiy  the  devout  emotions  of  Ar- 

<m  his  return  from  danger  and  exile  to 
raadois  Valleys.  The  litterateur  has  de- 
ft on  the  page  of  his  tale  the  jojrful 
tioDS  of  the  emigrant,  returning  in  safety 
psalth  to  the  home  from  which  he  had 

iotih  in  peril  and  poverty.  (2)  Abram 
baan  driven  by  famine  into  tiie  fruitful 
I  ef  Sgypt,  where  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
ag  deata  as  the  fruit  of  his  fears  and 
God  had  in  His  wise  and  merciful 
'■  brought  him  back  again  to  Hebron. 
i,  calls  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
BO  doubt,  received  with  thankfulness  the 
L^  bithnrtions  of  mercy  as  connected  with 
paanoua  sojourn ;  and  he,  doubtless,  ac- 
fkdgad  wiUi  gratitude  Grod's  loving  inter- 
ioa  with  Pharaoh  in  his  behalf.     (8)  It  is 

to  go  bade  in  review  of  old  spots  and  past 
■isMS  fai  order  to  call  up  instrumentally 
ily,  says  Doudney,  the  gracious  acts, 
iporing  goodness,  and  boundless  benefits  of 

eovenaat-God  in  Christ.  The  light  so 
fagupon  the  past  promf^ts  us  to  take  down 
harp  from  the  willows,  and  to  sing — 

b  love  in  times  past  forbids  me  to  think, 
(eU  leave  me  at  last  in  trouble  to  sink." 


herds  of  the  prindpal  occupant  are  pourtrayed. 
The  numbers  of  them  are  told  as  800  oxen, 
200  cows,  2,000  goats,  and  1,000  sheep.  Job 
at  first  had  7,000  sheep,  500  yoke  of  oxen, 
8,000  camels,  etc.  We  can  thus  form  some 
idea  of  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
patriarchal  flocks  and  herds.  (2)  At  the 
prseent  day  these  are  no  exaggeration,  however 
startUng  the  figures  sound.  In  an  Australian 
sheep-run  one  grarier  has  nearly  20,000  sheep. 
Not  long  ago  an  American  sheepowner  had  as 
many  as  9,000  browsing  on  uie  heights  of 
Om«3ia,  so  that  when  a  traveller  look^  forth 
at  daybreak  the  mountains  seemed  like  waves 
of  the  sea.  In  Zululand  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  Cetewayo  were  immense. 

"  Abram's  well  was  fann'd  by  the  breeze, 
Whose  murmur  invited  to  sleep  ; 
His  altar  was  shaded  with  trees. 
And  his  hills  were  white  over  with  sheep.** 

Sheiutone, 

Patriarchal  Wealth!     Yer.  2.     (1)   Dr. 

Russell  teUs  us  that  the  people  of  Aleppo  are 
supplied  with  the  greater  part  of  their  butter, 
cheese,  and  flesh  by  the  Arabs,  Rushmans,  or 
Turcomans,  who  travel  about  the  country  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  as  the  patriarchs  did  of 
old.  Before  America  became  so  thickly 
peopled,  its  primitive  white  patriarchs  wan- 
dered with  flocks  over  the  richly-clothed 
savannahs  and  prairies.  Having  collected  vast 
stares  of  cheese,  honey,  skins,  eta,  they  would 
repair  to  the  townships  and  dispose  of  them. 
(2)  The  Hebrew  patriarchs  no  doubt  supplied 
the  dties  of  Canaan  in  like  manner.  Hamor, 
in  chap,  xxxiv.  21,  expressly  speaks  of  the 
patriarchs  thus  trading  with  his  princes  and 
people.  La  Rogue  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  the  riches  both  of  the  Parthians  and 
Romans  were  mdted  down  by  the  Arabs,  who 
thus  amassed  large  treasures  of  the  predous 
metals.  This  probably  explains  how  Abraham 
was  rich,  not  only  in  catue,  but  in  silver  and 
gold.     Not  that  Abram  trusted  in  his  riches. 

*'  Oh !  give  me  the  riches  that  fade  not,  nor  fly  J 
A  treasure  up  yonder !  a  home  in  the  sky  t 
Where  beautiful  things  in  their  beauty  still 

sUy, 
And  where  riches  ne'er  fly  from  the  blessed 


away 


Hunter, 


i!  Ver.  2.   (1)  In  avery  old 
ptkn  tomb  near  the  Pyramids  the  flocks  and 


Ckmununionl  Ver.  4.  (1)  Watson  says, 
that  he  knows  of  no  pleasure  so  rich — no 
pleasure  so  hallowing  in  its  influences,  and  no 
pleasure  so  constant  ia  its  supply  of  solace  and 
strength,  as  that  which  springs  from  the  true 
and  spiritual  worship  of  God.  Pleasant  as 
the  cool  water  brooks  are  to  a  thirsty  hart,  so 
pleasant  is  it  for  the  soul  to  live  in  communion 
with  Grod.    (2)  Rutherford  wrote  to  his  friend 
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from  the  prison  of  Aberdeen,  "  The  king  dineth 
with  his  prisoners,  and  his  spikenard  casteth 
a  smell ;  he  hath  led  me  to  such  a  pitch  and 
degree  of  joyful  communion  with  nimMlf  m 
I  never  before  knew."  This  reminds  us  of 
Trapp's  quaint  speech,  that  a  good  Christian 
is  ever  praying  or  praising :  he  drives  a  con- 
stant tnde  betwixt  earth  and  heaven.  (8) 
Abram  bmlt  his  altar  while  the  Canaanites 
looked  on.  He  lifted  up  a  testimony  for  Grod, 
and  tGrod  honoured  him  ;  so  that  Abimeleoh 
was  constrained  to  say,  *'  Qod  is  with  thee  in 
all  that  thou  doest."  Header,  in  Greenland, 
the  salutation  of  a  visitor,  when  the  door  is 
opened,  is  this,  "  Is  God  in  this  house  t " 
Remember  that  the  home  which  has  no  family 
altar  has  no  Divine  delight. 

**  *Tis  that  which  makes  my  treasure, 
'Tis  that  which  brings  my  gain  ; 
Converting  woe  to  pleasure, 
And  reaping  joy  for  pain." — Ouyon, 


**  Alas  I  how  light  a  cause  may  more 
Dissension  between  friends  that  lov«  I 
Friends  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tM, 
And  sorrow  bat  more  closely  tied.* 

— ifoorvL 


U&tixnely  Ckmtantion  I  Yer.  7.  It 
untimely  contention  when  Monarchists  and 
Republicans  in  France  disputed  with  each 
other,  while  the  Grerman  Armies  were  hem- 
ming them  in  on  all  sides.  It  was  untimely 
contention  when  Luther  and  Zwingle  disputed 
together,  while  the  Roman  hosts  were  assailing 
the  newly-erected  structure  of  the  Reformation. 
It  was  untimely  contention  when  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  disputed  amongst  themselves, 
while  the  Russian  hordes  were  advancing  on 
Constantinople,  and  intriguing  with  Affghani- 
stan.  It  was  untimely  contention  between 
Judah  and  Israel,  when  the  Syrian  and  Assy- 
rian powers  were  watching  for  an  opportunity 
of  attack  and  conquest.  It  was  untimely  con- 
tention between  French  and  English  Canadians, 
when  Indians  were  on  alert  to  lay  waste  homes 
and  settlements  with  fire  and  sword.  And  so 
it  was  untimely  contention  between  the  ser- 
vants of  Lot  and  Abraham,  when  surrounded 
by  heathen  tribes : — ^to  let  their  angry  passions 


"  Like  high  fed  horses,  madly  breaking  loos'>, 
Bearing  down  all  before  them." — Shc£etpea.  e. 

TJnaeemly  Oontentionl  Yer.  8.  It  was 
unseemly  contention  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Israelites,  whom  Moses  found  striving  in  the 
fields,  and  to  whom  he  said,  "Ye  are  brethren." 
It  was  unseemly  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
disciples,  whom  Jesus  overheard  striving  which 
of  them  should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  was  unseemly  contention  on  the  part 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  when  they  separated  from 
each  other  because  of  Mark's  instability  of 
character.  It  was  unseemly  contention  when 
Evangelical  Nonconformists  and  Evangelical 
Churchmen  strove  together  over  £  s.  d.  con- 
siderations. It  was  unseemly  contention  when 
the  two  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Societies  disagreed  as  to  the  evangelisation  of 
Madagascar.  And  so  it  was  onseemlvcontention 
between  the  servants  of  Lot  and  Abraham, 
seeing  they  were  brethren. 
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unnecessary  contention  for  the  Wertm 
emigrant  to  dispute  with  his  ndii^boor  ow 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  when  whole  acni  of 
viigin  soil  was  at  the  disposal  of  either  or  boA 
of  them.  It  was  nnneeessaty  oontentkn  for 
the  Manx  boy  to  dispute  with  hie  alttflr  ow 
the  possession  of  a  fif;,  when  a  whole  boK  d 
figs  was  at  the  service  of  either  or  both  of 
them.  It  was  unnecessary  contention  for  tiw 
Hudson  hunter  to  dispute  with  his  Mkw* 
huntsman  over  the  ownefship  of  a  foztfi^ 
when  the  Indians  had  placed  at  their  di^nnl 
a  bundle  of  skins  of  equal  valne.  B  vm 
unnecessary  contention  for  the  Kentish  motiMr 
to  dispute  with  her  sister  as  to  which  of  Ikn 
should  inherit  their  father^s  arawoairifek^  leofar 
there  were  two  of  them  of  like  growth  and 
grace,  vigour  and  verdure.  And  so  Ahram 
says  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  hsfs 
any  quarrel  over  land  and  water  in  Shsoiwi, 
inasmuch  as  both  Lot  and  he  had  their  duios 
of  all  the  fields  and  wells  of  Palestine  :^ 

"  From  Egypt's  river  to  the  north. 
Where,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  son 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon  ; 

Whose  head  in  wint'ry  grandeur  towM^ 
And  whitens  with  eternal  state  % 

While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  floweny 
Lies  sleeping  rosy  at  our  feet.** 

AToid  Oontentionl  Yer.  8.  We  say  thit 
it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel ;  and  he  iriio 
will  not  quarrel  has  the  beet  of  his  advenvT. 
Saul  was  anxious  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  TksA, 
but  in  vain.  We  all  know  who  came  off  b«i 
in  the  end.  Gotthold  quaintly  saya,  "Bii 
not  disgraceful  to  step  aside  when  a  fMt 
stone  is  rolling  down  the  hill  np  which  jbb 
are  climbing,  and  let  it  rush  past."  He  i^ 
pt>vokes  a  quarrel  sets  the  stone  roUfaig^  aid 
he  who  steps  aside  to  avoid  it  doee  not  dijgiiBi 
himself  by  so  doing.  When  the  Indian  Indid 
his  tomahawk  unexpectedly  in  a  mosnit  ol 
passion  against  the  white  man's  hraii>,  tiw 
surrounding  red  and  white  men  did  not  think 
their  white  friend  had  incurred  diiigfmfe  e% 
with  astonishing  agility,  he  stepped  mU0t 
caught  the  shining  knife  by  its  hafi  M  ft 
passed,  and  hurled  it  into  the  lake  on  wkoM 
borders  they  were  standing.  Abraham  WM  no 
coward  in  disgrace  when  he  avoided  the 
tention  as  unseemly,  untimely,  and 


*'  Where  two  dispute,  if  the  one's  anger 
The  man  who  lets  the  contest  fall  k  w 

itTirfareL 

Ohriatian  Oontentionl  Yer.  9.  FonftiifM 
says  that  religious  contention  is  the  defil^ 
harvest  And  this  is  true,  where  the  contsB- 
tion  is  unseemly,  untimely,  and 
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lUgiooi  oonteiitkm  !■  not  the  dorfl's 

To  oonteod  eunwtly  for  the  faith 
r»ad  to  the  HMiiti  is  not  doing  Satan's 
nit  the  oontravy.  (1)  To  contend 
the  pirate  seeking  to  plnnder  the 
netdiantnuui  is  not  doing  the  pirate's 
7o  oontend  against  the  adrersary  who 
f  endeaYonring  to  sow  tares  in  mj 
Id  is  not  doing  the  adversaiys  work. 
id  against  the  wol^  which,  arrayed  in 
oOiSig,  is  seeking  to  enter  in  to  the 
1  where  the  lambs  are  bleating  safely, 
loing  the  wolfs  work.  (2)  When 
I  preacher  of  righteousness,  contended 
lis  ungodly  contemporaries,  he  was 
od's  woeHl  When  Jeremiah,  the 
ij  seer  of  Jerusalem's  overUirow, 
d  against  the  hireling  shepherds  of 
n's  reign,  he  was  doing  Grod's  work. 
tal  withstood  Peter  at  Antioch  on  the 

dreimidaion,  when  John  contended 
nting  Diotrephes,  when  Athanarins 
od  the  truth  against  Pelagius,  when 
and  Luther  struggled  in  conflict  with 
.  priests  and  princes,  they  were  doing 
K.  (8)  Only  the  contention  must  be 
1  in  method  and  manner,  by  mean 
Itnm,  with  precept  and  principle, 
Christian.  There  is,  however,  a  happy 
n.      Lord   Bacon   says   it  is  when 

and  Christians  contend,  as  the  vine 
,  which  of  them  shall  bring  forth  the 

fruit  to  Grod's  glory ;  not  as  the 
1  thistle,  which  of  Uiem  shall  bear 
test  thorns. 

very  branch  which  from  them  springs, 
kcred  beauty  spreading  wide, 
it  bends  to  bless  the  earth, 
1  plant  another  by  its  side." 


!  Ver.9.  (1)  Two  squatters, 
d  nephew,  with  their  waggons  and 
were  travelling  in  the  Far  West,  in 
a  new  home.  Suddenly  they  came 
nnall  but  lonely  savannah,  through 
bdst  flowed  a  silver-threaded  stream, 
ints  of  the  two  soon  proceeded  from 
Uows  in  disputing  the  possession. 
B^  la  a  generous  dirinterested  spirit, 
nephew  the  choice,  and  offered  to 
I  adjoining  portion  of  country,  of 
ooded  diaracter.  (2)  Two  sons  were 
mrereignty  of  an  eastern  kingdom  by 
Mr.  The  princely  supporters  of  each 
.  on  the  division  of  the  country, 
n  the  elder,  who  could  rightly  have 
the  first  choice,  waived  h^  right  of 
Jtdre  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother. 
ignanimous  than  his  brother,  the 
prince  chose  the  fairest  and  most 
M  half  of  the  royal  territory.  (3) 
le  herdsmen  of  Abram  and  Lot  dis- 
er  the  wells  of  water  it  was  Lot's 
uiTe  said  to  his  uncle  Abram,  **  Take 
It  land,  the  fairest  pastures,  the  purest 
iags,  and  I  will  seek  a  home  else- 
It  WM  left  to  Abram  to  display  the 


banner  of  unselfishness  and  generosity.  So 
Abram  travelled  westward,  while  Lot  went 
down  towards  the  east,  to  live  in  the  fair  vale 
of  Siddim. 

** The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise; 
And  he  who  loves  not  others  lives  unblest.** 

— JSTONM. 

I«ot*a  SuxTer  I  Ver.  10,  etc  (1)  Appa- 
rently the  two  patriarchs  stood  on  a  lofty 
summit,  from  wUch  a  wide  survey  oould  bio 
obtained.  To  the  east,  says  Stanley,  would 
rise  in  thft  foreground  the  jagged  range  of  the 
hills  above  Joricho,  and  in  the  distance  the 
dark  wall  of  Moab.  Between  them  would  lie 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  its  course  mariced 
by  the  tract  of  forest  in  which  its  rushing 
stream  is  enveloped.  Down  to  this  valley 
would  be  a  long  and  deep  ravine,  the  main  line 
of  communication  by  which  it  is  approached 
from  the  central  hills  of  Palestine — a  ravine 
rich  with  wine,  olive,  and  fig.  In  the  south 
and  west  Lot's  view  would  command  a  survey 
of  the  bleak  hills  of  Judea,  varied  by  the 
heights  crowned  with  what  were  afterwards 
the  cities  of  Benjamin.  (2)  An  American 
writer,  anxious  to  give  a  local  impression  of 
Lot's  prospect,  says  that  it  was  like  standing 
at  the  Catsldll  Mountain  House,  and  looking 
down  through  a  broad  cleft  in  the  hills  to  the 
Hudson  VaJley  below.  But  there  is  ona 
element  to  be  introduced  into  the  calculation, 
viz.,  the  remarkable  transparency  of  the 
Syrian  sky.  In  that  country  the  air  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly clear,  the  light  so  very  bright,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  so  tne  from  vapours  that 
the  optic  vision  pierces  a  great  distance  with 
absolute  ease.  Thus  Lot  could  see  the  whole 
country,  as  Moses  afterwards  did  from  Mount 
Pizgah. 

"To  Lot,  who  look'd  from  upper  air. 
O'er  all  th'  enchanted  regions  there. 
How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  glow. 
The  life,  the  sparkling  far  below."— Jfeorc 

liOtLeavinffl  Ver.  11.  (1)  Of  some  of  those 
who  followed  the  Master  whithersoever  He 
went  up  and  down  Judea  and  Gkdilee,  we  know 
that  it  is  written,  they  left  Him,  and  went 
their  way.  It  was  with  sad  heart  that  the 
Apostle  of  the  Grentiles  announced  the  lapse  of 
one  of  His  chosen  companions  :  ''  Demas  hath 
forsaken  me— having  loved  this  present  world." 
And  it  was  with  tear-filled  eye  that  one  of 
Europe's  noble  Kef  ormers  told  to  his  flock  that 
his  trusted  fellow-soldier  had  yielded  to  the 
attractions  of  wealth.  (2)  Lot's  first  days  were 
bright  with  hope,  as  the  near  kinsman  of  Abram. 
Togetiier  they  left  Chaldea, — entered  Canaan. 
But  though  the  school  of  piety,  in  which  he 
was  trained,  was  most  pure.  Lot  went  astray. 
Caring  only  about  this  world's  wealth.  Lot  sees 
the  lovely  plains  of  Sodom,  and  decides  to  go 
away.  Of  him,  the  patriarch  might  samy 
whisper  to  his  own  heart,  **  Lot  hath  forsaken 
me,  having  loved  this  present  world." 
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GHAF.  Xm. 


I"  Seek  not  the  world  ! 
'Tis  a  vain  show  at  beit ; 
Bow  not  before  its  idol  shrine ;  in  God 
Find  thou  thy  joy  and  rest." — Bonar, 

IiOt*«  liOt  I  Yer.  12.  (1)  A  rough  shell  may 
hold  a  pearl,  remarks  Law.  There  may  be 
silver  amongst  much  dross.  Life  may  exist 
within  the  stem,  when  leaves  are  seared  and 
branches  dry.  The  spring  may  yet  be  deep, 
while  waters  trickle  scantily.  A  spark  may 
live  beneath  much  rubbish.  (2)  So  many  hein 
of  glory  live  ingloriously.  Heaven  is  their  pur- 
chased rest,  but  their  footsteps  seem  to  be 
downward.  In  their  hearts  there  is  inoor- 
raptible  seed,  but  sorry  weeds  are  intermixed. 
They  are  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
but  still  the  flesh  is  weak.  (8)  Such  is  the 
gloomy  preface  to  Lot's  story.  Yet  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  by  the  pen  of  Moses  records  his 
tottering  walk,  by  Peter's  lips  announces  him 
as  "  just."  Thrice  in  short  compass,  a  glorious 
title  enshrines  him  among  the  saved.  The 
voice  of  truth  proclaims  him  righteous  :  2 
Peter  ii  7. 

"  For  his  clothing  is  the  Sun — 

The  bright  Sun  of  Righteousness  ; 
He  hath  put  salvation  on — 
Jesus  is  his  beauteous  dresB.^'—WetiUy. 

^  Oodlera  Gain !  Yer.  13.  (1)  A  godly  man 
in  a  rural  village  in  Suffolk,  where  for  genera- 
tions the  people  had  been  highly  favoured 
with  a  succession  of  earnest  *'  vrinners  of 
souls"  to  Christ,  tempted  by  the  offer  of 
higher  wages  and  greater  scope  in  London, 
left  his  home  and  took  up  his  residence  in  an 
ungodly  neighbourhood  in  the  East-end.  But 
the  higher  wages  and  greater  scope  were  very 
quickly  outweighed  by  the  corruption  of  his 
children,  etc.  (2)  Even  religious  men,  says 
Kobertson,  sometimes  settle  in  a  foreign 
country,  notoriously  licentious,  merely  that 
they  may  increase  their  wealth.  But  very 
soon  they  find  to  their  cost  that  God  has 
terrible  modes  of  retribution.  In  the  choice 
of  homes,  of  friends,  and  in  alliances,  he  who 
selects  according  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh 
lays  up  in  store  for  himself  many  troubles  and 
anxieties.  Such  was  Lot's  experience.  (3) 
How  frequently,  remarks  Blunt,  have  men 
found  that  their  greatest  disquietudes  and 
troubles  have  been  the  fruits  of  their  own 
■elfish  selectingt .  Often  that "  vale  of  Siddim," 
which  they  have  most  anxiously  coveted,  has 
been  the  wellspring  hx)m  whence  has  flowed 
the  bitter  waters  of  sorrow  and  distress.  Far 
better,  if  God  tries  us  by  putting  a  blank 
paper  into  our  hands,  to  fill  in  our  free  choice, 
humbly  refer  the  choice  back  to  Him  and  say, 

"  Thy  way,  not  mine,  O  Lord, 
However  dark  it  be  ; 
Lead  me  by  Thine  own  hand, 
Choose  out  the  path  for  me." 
,  — JSonor. 

God*s  Gift  1  Ytr.  14.    (1)  It  was  a  season 
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of  depression.  One  by  one  aha  had  lost 
husband  and  children,  save  the  yoongssi 
Fondly  had  she  nursed  and  nurtored  hhn. 
Prayerfully  had  she  trained  and  tended  him. 
For  years  he  had  been  her  ocimpaniop,  wadvaw 
earth's  last  link  was  broken.  When  bnddiag 
into  manhood  he  had  been  anddenly  tifaa 
from  her  side  into  the  eternal  world.  A  warn 
of  unutterable  lonelineBs  was  creeping  over  hat 
heart.  One  friend^one  friend  only— had  ihs 
in  the  world  ;  but  that  one  friend  wai  a  frisnl 
indeed.  Hastening  to  the  desolate  boou^As 
ministered  to  the  lonely  and  depreesed  hwi— 
with  almost  angelic  skill  and  sweetneet  whaaf 
back  that  heart  to  sweetness  and  rhsmrfnhiiMi 
(2)  It  was  a  time  of  depression  to  Abcaibim. 
Separated  from  country  and  Idndied,  he  bsd 
but  one  link  left  to  him  of  the  chain  of  Mesope- 
tamian  associations.  Now  it  had  been  ensapsri, 
Lot  had  gone  forth  to  the  plain  of  SoaoB, 
and  Abraham  was  alone.  Sitting  on  tks 
summit  beside  his  altar  and  tent,  braeatfc  the 
shadow  of  Moreh's  wide  spreading  oak,  Abn- 
ham  prays  for  strength.  One  friend— om 
friend  only — had  he  in  the  world ;  bat  tlist 
friend  was  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  tiiana 
brother.  Jehovah-Jesus,  whether  in  hmnsa 
form  visibly  or  only  to  the  inner  conadoiisiieii 
we  know  not,  appears,  and  ministers  to  him 
"  God's  Gift ! " 

"  Thou  whisperest  some  pleasant  word, 
I  catch  the  much-loved  tone ; 
I  feel  Thee  near,  my  gracious  Lord, 
I  know  Thou  keepest  watch  and  ward, 
And  all  my  grief  is  gone.** 


Godlinesa  GainI  Yer.  14,  etc.  A  philoso- 
pher, on  being  pressed  to  embrace  the  picinisfli 
of  the  Gospel,  demurred  on  the  ground  thst 
by  professing  Christ  he  woi^d  lose  fidendi 
and  fields.  A  Christian  thereupon  offered  to 
give  him  on  the  spot  a  bond  of  security  agaiut 
all  losses  which  he  might  incur  by  yieldSkg  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  accepting  the  Lord  Jsbqs 
Christ  as  all  his  salvation  and  all  his  desire. 
Thus  fortified  against  contingencies,  the  philo- 
sopher embraced  Christianity,  erected  an  altsr 
in  his  family  circle,  and  proclaimed  himself  a 
follower  and  servant  of  God.  Years  passed 
by,  and  the  hour  of  the  philosopher*s  depaitore 
for  the  eternal  world  drew  near.  OonsoieQS 
that  his  days  were  numbered,  he  sent  for  the 
Christian,  who  had  given  him  the  bond,  and 
tearing  the  paper  in  pieces,  he  died  saying, 
"  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  pay ;  for  tbe 
Lord  Jesus  has  made  up  to  me  an  hundredfold 
for  all  I  have  ever  suffered  on  His  aoooimt.'' 

"For  men,  scanning  the  surface,  count  the 

wicked  happy, 
Nor  heed  the  compensating  bliss  which  glad- 

deneth  the  good  in  his  afflictions.** 

Ohrlstian  Compensation  I  Yer.  14,  etc. 
Abram,  walking  by  faith,  receives  the  promise 
of  an  eternal  inheritance— compensatiiig  for 
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manSot  of  worldly  intereit  in  fsTonr 
This  is  the  third  occadon  of  Mesdah'a 
Boe  to  him  ;  hot  it  is  the  first  time  we 
lUcit  mention  made  of  what  he  himself 
mIsAy  to  possass.  At  the  first  intenriew 
le  6o^m  priTilege  of  free  justification, 
faith  of  iHiich  Abram  starts  on  pil- 
k  On  the  seoond  occasion,  the  patriarch 
f  told  that  the  earthlj  Canaan  is  to  be 
tion  of  his  natural  posterity.  But  on 
cd  manifestation  of  Himself  the  Lord 
kTOora  Abram  with  a  fuller  and  more 
oommnnication.  Heistobe"infefted" 
>aiid«  says  Gandlish.  He  is  to  take  a 
H  it — to  make  a  measurement  of  it — 
me  inyestiture  in  the  lordship  of  it : 
hine  :  to  thee  I  give  it*'  Tet  it  was 
«  walking  by  sight  over  the  earthly 
id  pastures  of  Canaan,  to  which  Abram 
eeled.  He  was  to  walk  by  faith  up 
m  the  heavenly  plains  and  waters  of 
B^  in  the  blessed  hope  and  full  assurance, 
Bsnnection  of  himself  and  his  spiritual 
,  to  glory,  and  their  full  enjoyment  of 
rlasting  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
He  was  to  survey  — 

every  mountain's  rugged  peak, 
lie  blessed  land  of  rest  ; 
Tom  its  fields  of  fadeless  bloom 
tephyrs  laden  with  perfume, 
Peering  his  pilgrim  breast." 

a'«  Bead !     Yer.    16.      Sitting    one 
afternoon  in  the  cosy  parlour,  warmed 
ly  by  the  winter's  fire,  were  mother 
>  duldren.     Before  them  was   BHU 
ofui  Poemi.    It  lay  open  at  Gen.  xiii., 
conversation  flowed  upon  Abram  and 
B  plot  of    land  known  as  Palestine. 
Jier  had  just  read  ver.  16,  when  she 
srropted    by    her    girl    inquiring,   in 
B    curiosity,  "Did    Abram    have    so 
uldren  as  that?'*    Speaking  for  the 
it  is  well  to  notice  that  the  prophecies 
hie  often  have  two  or  more  meanings, 
mise  was  true  in  two  ways — (1)  after 
;  (2)  after  the  spirit.     (1)  LiteraUy 
flesh  ikere  never  lived  a  man,  since 
of  the  heads  of  the  human  race,  whose 
made  so  many  nations  as  those  of 
L     Limiting  the    promise    even    to 
9ok    around    over     the    ages     and 
of  Christendom  alone,  and  see  what 
upon  myriads  of  children  Isaac  had. 
pborically,  after  the  spirit,  there  never 
lan  whose  children  were  so  numerous, 
a— whether  Jewish  or  Gentile  con- 
•e  the  children  of  Abram  according 
womise.      If    we    be    Christ's,  says 
then  are  we  Abram's  seed  and  heirs 
:   to   the   promise.      Abram's    seed 
I  the  Christian  centuries  are  to  come 
I!hristian  countries  and  sit  down  with 
.e  heavenly  country. 

er  whose  acres  walk  those  blessed  feet, 
tigfateen  hundred  years  ago  were 

r  adrantage  to  earth's  bitter  cross  ! " 


Divine  Daty !     Ver.  17.      (1)  Two  men 
stood  on  a  lofty  slope  in  the  West  of  England 
from  which  an  extensive  prospect  of  woodland 
and  waterland  presented  itself.      It   was   a 
charming  scene,  and  the  brilliant  early  summer 
sunshine  added  to  the  charm.    The  elder  of 
the  two  was  a  wealthy  merchant  prinoe,  who, 
wandering  over  seas  and  lands,  had  amassed 
wealth,    and    purchased  the  estates  around. 
The  lines  on  his  face,  the  furrows  on  his  brow, 
the  far-away  look  in  his  eye,  and  the  silver 
snows  on  his  head,  told  that  his  pilgrimage 
could  not  be  long.    The  younger  one  is  his 
son,  to  whom  he  is  saying,  "Look  around, 
these  are  thine ;  to  thee  and  thy  children  I 
give  them  ;  go  forth  and  survey  them  to  thy 
heart's  content,  as  their  future,  rightful  owner. 
And  the  young  man,  with  grateful  heart,  went 
hither  and  thither.     (2)  So  with  Abram.     He 
was  to  arise  and  walk  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.     When  the  LokI  Jesus 
appeared  to   him  beneath  the  slant  oak  of 
Moreh,  Abram  was  able  to  look  round  and 
behold  a  wonderful  country,  wonderful  in  its 
fairness,  fertility,  and  figuration.   That  countrv 
was  Grod's  gift  to  him  and  to  his  children  ;  and, 
as  its  rightful  proprietor,  he  was  to  wiJk  up 
and  down  in  it,  even  as  the  squire,  or  noble- 
man, or  prince  surveys  his  wide  domains  from 
north  to  south,  and  east  to  west.     Tet,  after 
all,  that  land  was  itself  a  figure,  and  the  gi^ 
itself  a  figure.    To  Abraham  and  his  seed  after 
the  spirit  was  to  be  given  a  better  country — 
the  wide  fair  fields  and  fruits  of  Gospel  grace, 
the  vast  rich  dells  and  dales  of  moral  blessing. 

**  Arrayed  in  beauteous  green, 
Its  hills  and  valleys  shine. 
And  to  it  Abraham  is  led 
By  Providence  Divine.'* 

— Doddridge, 

Hebron-Heiffhtal  Ver.  18.  (1)  It  Ues  higher 
than  any  other  city  in  Syria,  wanting  as  it  does 
but  500  feet  of  being  as  high  as  the  snowclad 
summit  of  Snowdon  in  Wales.  Thus,  while  it 
is  far  south  and  near  the  hot,  dry  desert  airs, 
it  is  a  region  of  refreshing  coolness.  Coming 
from  Egypt  towards  Hebron,  it  oertainly  looks 
a  lovely  place.  It  lies  in  a  long,  narrow  valley, 
full  of  vineyards  and  fruit-trees  and  gardens, 
with  grey  olive  groves  on  the  slope  of  uie  hills. 
The  city  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley; 
and  near  it,  in  Abram's  day,  was  a  grove  of 
oaks  belonging  to  one  of  the  Canaanite  in- 
habitants. (2)  Abram  had  before  pitched  hia 
pilgrim-tent  under  the  towering  trunk  of 
Moreh's  oak — now  he  does  so  agidn.  It  may 
sound  strange  to  us  that  Abram  could  thus 
enter  and  take  possession  of  land  so  near  a 
mighty  city  as  Hebron.  But  at  the  present 
day,  a  Bedaween  sheikh  will  bring  his  tribe 
and  flocks  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
Syrian  town,  and  make  his  pilgrim-home  there 
for  a  time.  Even  in  our  own  country,  centuries 
ago,  the  Egyptian  gipsies  were  free  to  enter 
upon  lands,  and  pitch  their  moving  tents  or 
trucks  near  townships.  (8)  Abram  was  a 
wealthy   chieftain,   with    a   tribal   band   of 
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■errants  and  foUowen,  whose  tents  were 
scattered  over  the  table-land  abore  the  yalley 
of  Hebron.  His  immense  flocks  and  herds 
wandered  over  all  the  hill-sides,  cropping  tbA 
iweet  wild  thyme  and  browsing  on  the  pastures 
which  abounded  there.  The  people  of  Hebron 
dealt  more  in  mercantile  pursuits;  so  that 
they  were  less  likely  to  resent  Abram's  ap* 
pearance. 

Bv  gentle  rivers  of  refreshment  oft 
Abnin  wandering  was  led ;  and  borne  aloft 
In  arms  that  failed  him  not,  still  fondly  watched 
IVom  hidden  dangers  and  destruction  snatched. 

Abram*a  OakI  Yer.  18.  (1)  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian,  says  that  in  his  day  "Abram's 
Oak'*  stood.  It  is  oertain  that  an  oak  did  stand 
about  two  miles  from  Hebron,  on  the  undula- 
ting table  land  which  stretches  off  from  the 
top  of  the  valley ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  really  was  the  oak  in  Moreh.  Under  that 
tree  Arabs,  Jews,  and  ChristianB  used  to  hold 
a  fair  evezy  summer,  and  honour  the  tree  by 
hanging  their  different  pictures  and  images  on 
it.  The  Emperor  Gonstantine  destroyed  these 
symbols  of  tree-worship,  but  left  the  tree 
standing.  It  has  long  since  gone.  (2)  At 
the  present  day  another  oak  is  called  "  Abram's 
oak,"  but  this  cannot  be  more  than  one 
thousand  years  old.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  old 
tree,  its  branches  giving  a  shadow  ninety  feet 
in  diameter.  It  stands  some  distance  up  the 
Talley,  with  nice  clean  grass  underneath,  and 
a  well  of  water  near.  English  and  American 
tourists  picnic  beneath  its  shadow.  Out  of  the 
joints  of  the  stones  there  are  the  prettiest 
dainty  little  ferns  growing. 


^  He  sat  him  down  benaaHi  tfab  tm^ 

branches  spread  ao  fair. 
And  many  a  weary  traTeUsr  ftmnd 

rafreehment  theve  | 
He  showed  the  fount  that  flow«d 

parched  lips  on  him  smiled 
Men  journeyed  on  and  mntetr  bk 

patriaroh  of  the  wM^^—Ski^piam. 


lilnwri  tin 


Afaram  1  Ver.  18.  The  Mtiiaicli  kid  Ui 
feet  shod  with  the  prejpaimaon  of  the  Geifil 
of  peace,  and  for  an  hehnet  the  hope  of  am* 
tion.  lliose  who  are  hia  seed  siionld  IbbBiIi 
their  father,  hr  putting  on  what  he  kii 
bequeathed  as  the  family  heir-lo<Miii,  Tiiii  At 
greaves  and  headpiece.  TTie  goapd  of  pMM 
will  prepare  the  diildren*a  feet  aa  it  i 
the  uither's,  for  widking  as  strangen^ 
as  soldiers,  and  suffering  as  pilgrims  on 
The  hope  of  salvation  will  guard  the  cUUmi^i 
heads,  as  it  guarded  their  father^  head  fran 
ibe  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Baiaed  steeftabofs 
the  smoke  and  din  of  this  eerthly  sesBHk 
Abram's  children,  by  faith  in  Ghrirt  JsMk 
should  fix  their  steadfast  and  ever-briahtiiilm 
gaze  on  the  glozy  to  be  revealed,  loonvg  lor 
that  city  wUch  hath  foundations^  tlMir  la- 
heritance  incorruptible  and  undefiledyaadlisit 
f adeth  not  away. 

"  When  the  shaded  pil^pcim-laiid 
Fades  before  the  cdosiiw  eye, 

Then,  revealed  on  either  hand. 
Heaven's  own  scenery  shall  Haj 

Then  the  veil  of  flesh  shall  faD, 

Now  concealing,  darkening  alL" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Cbitioal  Notes. — 1.  Axioeh.]  Probably  signifies  lum-Iike,  The  name  re-appears  in  the  tfana 
of  Daniel,  as  applied  to  the  captain  of  the  king's  guard  (Dan.  ii.  14).— Ghodoriaomer.]  "UpcRS 
the  bricks  recently  found  in  Ghaldea  there  occurs  the  name  of  a  king — Kudurmapmla — mtiA- 
Bawlinson  thinks  may  be  the  same,  and  especially  as  he  is  further  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
'  Mavager  of  the  West,'  The  latter  part  of  the  name— ^fn«r— presents  the  difficulty ;  bnt  lUa 
may  be  the  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Hamite  term  Mapula  "  (Jacobut). — ^Tldal  Uif  iT 
nations.]  Probably  chief  of  a  number  of  nomadic  tribes  to  whom  no  special  territory  oould  be 
assigned,  since  they  changed  their  place  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  t9gud 
the  word  nations  as  of  special  significance,  as  bringing  to  mind  the  expession  **  Galilee  of  the 
nations  "  (Matt.  iv.  15  ;  Isa.  ix.  1).— 2.  That  these  made  war.]  After  tLe  confusion  of  toi^M^ 
Shinar  was  the  central  region  from  which  the  different  branches  of  the  human  family  spnad  ; 
and  it  would  naturally  cliom  supremacy  over  the  other  colonies.  It  was  the  great  oamBMrdBl 
oentre,  being  on  the  highway  to  the  riches  of  the  Nile. — 3.  Vale  of  Siddim,  whieh  is  the  Salt  Utu] 
The  vale  was  afterwards  submerged  by  the  Salt  Sea  when  the  Lord  destroyed  the  Citiea  of  the 
Plain.  The  words  were  probably  added  to  the  ancient  document  by  way  of  explanation d— 
6.  Bephaims.]  (Sept.  the  giants).  "  These  were  in  Ashteroth  Kamaim— the  principal  town, 
dedicated  to  the  horned  Athierothy  as  the  term  imports.  This  is  a  trace  of  the  idolatry  pra^Jsnt 
east  of  the  Jordan.  The  original  Astarte  (goddess)  was  figured  with  the  head  of  a  oow,  havlBf 
a  globe  between  the  horns  "  {Jaeohtu).  Their  country  is  identified  with  that  of  BaahaOv  lAost 
last  king  was  Og,  so  famous  for  his  stature. — 9.  The  names  are  repeated,  and  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  fmtr  kmg$  in  battle  wtk  five.— 10.  Toll  of  aUme-piti.]  The  wad 
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"pto'bdoabkdintliaHeb.toocmTejtfaeidMof  agiMtnmnber.  The  yale  was  fall  of  plaoM 
boot  wliidi  UtanMB  oosed  out  of  the  groimd,  and  womd  therefore  be  inoonvenient  and  danflttont 
for  til*  mupoaea  of  waiiua  Many  of  the  fogitiyei^  in  the  hunj  of  their  flight,  would  faU  Into 
fSbmm  piti  iaA  periah. — Tied  to  tha  movntafaL]   Probably  the  mountain  height!  on  the  east  of  the 

dalaw— >lt.  Afenai  tha  HMraw.]  The  Izz.  renden  the  word  by  wtfi'nit  one  patting  over,  ii.,  At 
immigrmmt^  and  aome  nir  that  Abram  ia  ao  deacribed  aa  haying  oroMed  the  Euphzataa 
fram    the    eaat.      But    Murpkp    eonridera    that  the    word   ahomd    be   nndentood   aa  a 

rtoujvaio,  becanae  hi  eyery  other  place  the  word  is  always  naed  in  thia  feme,  and 
^  nu^t  be  aaid  of  eyery  other  tru>e  that  they  had  originally  migrated  acroaa  the 
WaptnAm.  "  And  moreoyer  Abram  ia  diatingniahed  aa  the  Hebrew,  jnat  as  his  confederate 
Munre  la  diatingidahed  as  the  Amorite.  '  The  Sons  of  Heber '  are  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 
labia  of  nationa  among  the  descendants  of  ShenL"— Mamra.]  This  waa  near  the  seat  of  war. 
OlBMHftIa]  Heb.  **  Lorda  of  Uie  earth  (or  ooyenant)  of  Abram."  They  were  in  lea^e  together 
lor  BBtiial  defence. — 14.  Hia  bnrthflr]  In  the  wider  sense  of  a  near  relatiye.  Tramed  ttrvamlt 
imkit  oim  ktmte,  three  hundred  and  eighteen.    Hus  woold  represent  a  domestic  following 


ti  upyitla  of  one  thousand  men,  women,  and  children.— If.  And  ha  aiyidad  himsalf  againat  thamj 

Sa  cttyidad  hia  foreea  into  two  portiona  ao  as  to  attack  the  enemy  on  two  different  qnartara. 

£f0&a&  emtitl^  hand  of  Damateut.    The  Hebrewa  snpposed  the  face  to  be  tamed  towarda 

Iha  tUaig  Bon,  and  named  the  points  of  the  compaas  accordingly.    Hence,  Hobah  woold  lie  to 

fBkm  north  of  Damaaeos.    **  The  Jewa  regard  the  yillage  of  Jobar,  a  few  miles  N JS.  of  Damaaoaa, 

IB  aaawwing  to  Hobah.    At  Bartfeh,  yery  near,  is  a  spot  held  in  yeneration  by  the  people  aa 

haifing  been  the  '  praying  place '  of  Abraham,  where  he  retamed  thanks  to  God  after  the 

Aioonfitiire  of  the  Idngs.'*    {Aiford^—n*  Valley  of  Shayahl    Shayeh  meana  yalley  or  dale. 

Hodiiiig  ia  known  of  its  situation. — 18.  Xalehiiadak,  King  of  Sighteooanaii]    The  Jews  identify 

Mm  with  Shem.    Thus  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  :  *'  But  Melchizedek  he  is  Shem,  the  son  of 

Beak,  king  of  Jerosalem."    Alao  the  Jeruaalem  Taigum :  "  But  Melchizedek,  king  of  Jemsa- 

kaip  ha  ia  Shem,  who  was  the  great  priest  of  the  Most  High."    This  sUtement  is  manifeatly 

absordy  for  the  genealogy  of  Shem  ia  deariy  giyen  in  the  Saiptures.    The  priesthood  of  Shem 

VQold  not  be  of  a  different  order  from  Leyi's,  whereas  in  Heb.  yiL  6,  the  contrary  ia  asaerted. 

*ffia  pciBon,  his  office,  his  relation  to  Christ,  and  the  seat  of  his  soyereignty,  haye  giyen  riae  to 

faninerable  discnssions,  which  eyen  now  can  scarcely  be  considered  aa  settled."  (Bullock,  BOtle 

Diet  J  ''Eyerything  combines  to  show  that  Melchizedek  waa  a  Ganaanitish  king  who  had 

ittained  the  worship  of  the  true  Gkxl,  and  combined  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  king  and 

prieat"    ^il^oretJ—XiDffof  Salem]  ''King  of  j^eoM."    (Heb.  yiL  2.)    It  is  doubtful  whether 

^  refers  to  the  place  afterwards  called  Jerusalem.    Most  probably  Salem  ia  to  be  understood 

bita  strict  sense  aa  part  of  the  title.— -Koat  High  €k>d]    Heb.  El  Elyon.    Thia  name  of  God 

MODB  here  for  the  first  time.    El  signifies  strength.    "  Hence  we  perceiye  that  the  unity,  the 

flBBtpotenoe,  and  the  absolute  preeminence  of  Gk>d  were  still  Hying  in  the  memory  and 

MMdnee  of  asection  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  land."    (MurphyJ—32,  Ihaye  lifted  vp 

abakaad]    This  is  a  Hebraism  for  **  I  haye  sworn."    The  custom  was  to  raise  the  right  hand 

^^  taking  an  oath. — S8.  Tnok  a  thread  eftn  to  a  ahoe-latahat]    A  proyerbial  expreaalon, 

■tptfying  that  he  would  not  take  eyen  a  thing  of  the  most  triyial  yalae. 


MAIN  EOMILETICS  OP  TEE  PARAORAPE'-Venet  1—12. 

The  Fibst  Wab  on  Reoobd. 

From  the  character  of  some  of  the  nations  into  which  the  earth  was  divided 
^the  flood,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  there  were  wars  before  the 
^to  which  we  are  introduced  by  this  chapter.  But  this  is  the  first  war  of 
^A  we  haye  any  record,  and  it  will  be  found  in  its  chief  features  to  be  much 
w  ill  other  wars.  The  worst  passions  of  mankind  break  out  in  the  same 
wttrous  manner  from  age  to  age.  This  first  war  of  history  may  be  compared 
^all  Uie  rest  which  have  followed,  at  least  in  its  chief  characteristics. 

I  Ai  to  its  motivei.  Human  conduct  is  determined  by  motives,  and  to  such 
I*  tttoot  that  some  have  b^n  led  to  question  whether  man's  will  is  really  firee. 
ttiiiaid  that  his  life  is  moulded  by  the  moral  circumstances  in  which  he  is 

&A,  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  is  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world 
most  men  yield  themselves  helplessly  to  its  influence.  They  seem  to  lack 
w  lelf-detennining  power  which  would  set  them  free  to  do  good  and  secure  the 
ftofti  of  righteousness.  In  the  constant  recurrence  of  some  of  the  chief  evils 
vludi  affict  society  we  see  the  operation  of  a  kind  of  fi&te  or  necessity.    Such  is 
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the  moral  condition  of  human  nature,  and  the  strength  of  temptation,  and  the     I 
conflict  of  interests,  that  wars  and  fightings  must  needs  be.  ^  This  war  agaimt 
the  invaders  of  the  laud  was  prompted  by  the  same  motives  which  have  since  ibit 
early  age  given  rise  to  many  wars.   1.  Ambition.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  t/iat  sm  which  broke  the  peace  of  beaven.    St.  Paul  warns  his  son  TimoAv 
against  placing  a  novice  in  the  o£Eice  of  a  bishop,  "  lest  being  lifted  np  withpnoe 
he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil"  (1  Tim.  iii.  6).   The  sin  of  Loci&r 
was  the  sin  of  ambition :  "  Thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into 
heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God  ....  I  will  be  like  the 
Most  High  "  (Isa.  ziv.  13,  14).    This  sin  has  been  one  of  the  most  froitfbl 
sources  of  wars  amongst  mankind.     Destruction  and  misery  are  in  its  wiya 
Here  we  have  Chedarlaomer,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the 
Persian  dynasty,  allying  himself  with  tne  most  powerful  monarchs  of  nis  time. 
He  had  iJready  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  the  most  powerful  peoples^  of  the 
east,  and  his  ambition  still  urges  him  to  extensive  conquest.  ^  He  inspires  the 
same  purpose  in  the  breasts  of  other  rulers,  making  them  but  his  instruments  to 
promote  himself  to  universal  dominion.     This  lust  of  conquest  has  produced  the 
most  terrible  wars  that  have  ever  afflicted  mankind.    The  history  of  the  worid 
has  but  repeated  the  battle  of  the  ''four  kings  with  five"  (ver.  9^.    Another 
motive  is — 2.  Plunder,    This  is  a  baser  motive  than  the  former,  for  it  appeals  to 
the  worst  elements  of  human  nature.    Ambition  is  a  choice  temptation,  and  the 
man  wiio  possesses  it,  if  his  feeling  takes  a  right  direction,  is  capaole  of  great  and 
noble  deeds.     But  the  impulse  of  plunder  is  a  meaner  thin^.    This  has  bea 
almost  the  sole  object  of  many  wars,  chiefly  those  between  tne  lowest  nations. 
The  *'  Cities  of  the  Plain  "  rose  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  in  lands  well* 
watered  and  of  remarkable  fertility.    The  inhabitants  grew  rich  under  the  • 
favours  of  nature.  Such  prosperity  would  be  a  temptation  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
surrounding  nations.     There  were  spoils  to  be  had.    War,  as  it  often  breaks  the 
sixth,  so  it  often  breaks  the  eighth  commandment  on  a  larffo  scale.     Men  who 
are  severe  on  individual  acts  of  sin  are  indulgent  to  the  sins  of  nationa 
The  morality  of  war  has  too  often  been  defended  upon  the  principle,  be 
monstrous,  and  you  are    acceptable.      Like  the    Cities   of   the    Plain,   the 
lavish  gifts  of  nature  upon  many  nations  have  only  invited  the  plunderers.  And 
so  it  must  be  until  the  covetousness  of  human  nature  is  overcome  by  the  univenil 
difi'usion  of  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.    Another  motive  often  leading 
to  war  is — 3.  The  desire  to  recover  lost  sovereignty,    Chedarlaomer  held  undie^ 
puted  sway,  for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  over  the  petty  princes  who  ruled  the 
nations  occupying  the  fruitful  plain  of  Jordan.     In  the  thirteenth  year  they 
rebelled ;  and  as  in  that  rude  age  it  was  difficult  for  a  conqueror  to  keep  in 
subjection  the  remote  provinces  of  his  empire,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  tneir 
independence.  (Verse  i).    But  it  was  necessary  to  avenge  the  revolt,  and  thcnre- 
fore  this  warlike  expedition  into  Canaan  was  organised.    The  restless  ambition 
of  kings  cannot  long  bear  tlie  loss  of  a  sovereignty  which  they  had  won  hj  ths 
power  of  arms.    Brute  force  can  never  bring  about  a  brotherhood  of  men.     What 
the  sword  has  won,  the  sword  must  keep.     War  can  never  bring  about  a  state 
of  permanent  peace.      Revenge  for  wrongs  inflicted  fills  the  breasts  of  th» 
vanquisiied,  and  only  waits  the  opportunity  to  break  out  in  rebellion.     Hence 
conquerors  have  to  subdue  the  same  people  again  and  again.     One  war  renders 
another  necessary,  and  thus  this  terrible  scourge  of  mankind  is  perpetuated. 
Again,  this  first  war  recorded  in  history  may  be  compared  with  the  rest — 

II.  As  to  the  conditions  of  its  success.  In  all  wars  men  have  made  use  of 
similar  arts  and  strategy.  They  have  aimed  to  take  advantage  of  every  cir-^ 
cumstance  which  seemea  favourable.  From  the  failure  of  human  foresight,  and 
the  endless  complications  of  events,  it  may  happen  that  the  battle  is  not  always 
to  the  strong ;  still  there  are  general  conditions  of  success.  Some  of  these  may 
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in  the  instance  before  us.  Means  were  used  which  had  a  teDdency  to 
tihe  desired  end.  1.  By  depriving  the  enemy  of  all  Jriendlv  help.  When 
laomer  started  on  his  expedition  into  Canaan  he  swept  along  the  verge 
filderness,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  five  kings,  and  to  brins 
bjection  the  surrounding  people  to  whom  the  rebels  might  have  looked 
>  (venes  5-7).  Thus  the  (Jities  of  the  Plain,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  sur- 
ig  tribes,  would  fall  an  easy  prey.  Conquerors  have  often  used  this 
nn.  War  tramples  ruthlessly  upon  all  the  rights  of  man,  and  regards 
levice  as  lawful  that  will  secure  success.  2.  By  favourable  physical 
me.  The  country  was  "full  of  slime  pits,"  dug  for  the  supply  ot  mortar 
ding  (verse  10).  These  were  filled  with  a  pitchy  substance,  forming  a 
r  the  retreating  foe.  The  kings  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah  fell  there  with 
at  their  people,  and  only  a  few  escaped  to  the  mountains.  Thus  the 
cor  was  favoured  by  the  external  features  of  the  land.  War  presses 
ircumstance  into  its  service.  Nature  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  side 
ih  the  cause  of  justice  lies.  3.  By  moral  causes.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
f  the  Plain  were  corrupted  by  those  vices  which  often  accompany  pros- 

They  grew  luxurious  and  effeminate — the  victims  of  self-indulgence. 
len  would  be  lacking  in  the  higher  qualities  of  manly  courage  and 
mn,  and  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Luxury  robbed  them  of 
it  and  energy.  The  fall  of  ancient  Rome  was  not  due  alone  to  the 
1  of  her  enemies,  but  to  that  luxury  which  enervated  her  citizens, 
anses  often  contribute  to  the  victories  of  war,  and  the  conqueror  becomes 
of  God  punishing  nations  for  a  long  course  of  sin.  This  war  may  also 
Mured  witn  others — 

As  to  its  results.  Like  many  other  wars,  the  consequences  of  this  were 
Bastrous  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  The  usual  train  of  evils  followed, 
re  are  two  which  are  specially  to  be  observed  in  this  instance.  1.  That 
m  smffer  who  take  no  part  in  the  quarrel.  It  does  not  appear  that  Lot 
dmself  up  with  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  Sodom.    He  probably 

coming  into  too  close  relations  with  that  depraved  community.  The 
^e  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  not  personally  implicated  in  the  quarrel, 
had  to  take  his  share  in  the  sad  issues  of  the  battle.  The  enemy  made 
actions.  No  favour  was  shown  to  the  man  of  God.  He  who  was  righteous 
leneration  had  to  share  the  evil  fortunes  of  the  rest.  In  all  wars  many 
ffer  who  have  contributed  nothing  towards  them,  and  who  have  even 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.  A  man  must  accept  the  conditions  of 
however  he  may  lament  or  strive  to  improve  them.  In  this,  as  in  many 
uman  evils,  ''  one  event  happeneth  unto  all."  2.  That  the  vanquished 
always  benefit  by  the  discipline  oj  adversity.  The  men  of  Sodom  and 
ah  did  not  learn  wisdom  by  this  calamity,  but  continued  in  their  wicked- 
til  by  a  severer  judgment  they  were  doomed  to  destruction.  Many  nations 
iled  to  learn  the  lessons  of  God's  judgments  in  the  scourge  of  war. 


SUQQESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VBRSES 

s  1.     As  the  countries  about  and  tribes  emigrating  from  these  regions 

phrates  and  Tigris  were  that  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of 

the  world  where  the  sons  of  colonies  which  ought  to  be  subject  to 

egan  to  settle  after  leaving  the  the  parent  state.      Such,  it  appears 

vras  there  that  population  and  probable,  were  the  ideas  of  the  four 

rould  first  naturally  accumu-  eastern  kings  here  mentioned,  and  we 

1  lead  to  the  establishment  of  may  suppose  that  it  was  with  a  laew 

;  governments.      The  families  of  enforcing   this  subjection,  which, 
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after  having  been  twelve  years  acknow- 
ledged, was  at  length  thrown  off,  that 
the  present  invasion  was  planned.  In 
what  relation  the  four  kings  had 
previously  stood  to  each  other  is  un- 
certain; but  they  now  combined  as 
allies,  and  marchea  with  their  forces, 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  think  were 
very  large,  to  the  land  of  Canaan. — 
(Bmh.) 

The  ambition  of  kings  has|  often 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church.  ^ 

How  often  has  the  history  of  kings 
been  a  sad  record  of  thrones  won  and 
maintained  by  violence,  oppression,  and 
cruel  deeds  of  blood  ! 

Verse  2.  One  of  the  terrible  results 
of  the  Fall  is  that  men  waste  most  of 
their  talent  and  energy  in  neutralizing 
each  other.  Such  a  wretched  waste  of 
power  is  a  folly  which  onlv  the  com- 
plete setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
Qod  can  banish  from  the  world. 

This  is  the  first  war  expressly 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race,  and  it  is  evident  that  I'it  sprung 
from  the  same  cause  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  thousands  of  wars  which 
from  that  day  to  this  have  wasted  the 
Ceunily  of  man,  and  drenched  the  earth 
in  blood — ^vain-glorious  pride andgrasp- 
ing  ambition.  Nor  can  we  hope  for  a 
cessation  of  the  barbarous  practice  till 
the  general  prevalence  of  Christianity, 
in  the  power  of  its  peaceful  spirit, 
shall  have  extin^ishea  the  flames  of 
these  unhallowed  passions,  and  taught 
them  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren 
who  cannot,  if  they  conceived  aright  of 
their  mutual  interests,  have  any  con- 
flicting object  that  should  drive  them 
to  deeds  of  violence.— /5t«A.^ 

The  people  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
were  visited  by  the  rod  of  God  in  this 
terrible  scourge  of  war.  Had  they 
humbled  themselves  in  repentance 
towards  Ood,  they  might  have  escaped 
the  second  and  severer  judgment. 

The  first  invasion  of  ciJamity  is  a 
signal  for  us  to  examine  ourselves  and 
to  turn  to  God  while  we  have  time, 
lest  a  worse  evil  come  upon  us. 

Verse   3.     Self-defence — ^the   only 
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SstifiaUe  ground  for  engwing  in  m. 
ow  few  wars  can  be  justined  on  tlui 
pleal 

A  common  calamity  has  power  to 
unite  men.  If  they  were  wiae  thflf 
would  learn  the  secret  of  a  deepei  ud 
more  permanent  union. 

No  principle  of  selfishneeB  can  em 
bring  aoout  a  real  and  abiding  broilMi^ 
hood  amongst  mankind.  A  natkmoC 
broUiers  in  the  participation  of  one 
spiritual  life  is  the  only  strong  natioB. 

Verse  4.  The  assertion  of  authon^ 
and  rule  bv  means  of  force  can  iwnB 
hold  men  long  together.  Thus  one 
war  necessitates  another. 

Unjust  and  oppressive  govemmeBta 

E revoke  rebellion.  Human  endunnoB 
as  its  breaking  strain  when  it  cin 
hold  out  no  longer,  but  becomes  deh 
perate. 

It  is  not  said  in  the  narrative  thii 
they  were  wrong ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  they  were.  RebdIioD 
may  be  right.  It  is  so  if  the  govern- 
ment be  unjust  and  oppressive,  and 
there  is  ^ood  reason  to  believe  that 
success  will  attend  their  efforta  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  bondage.— (2^. 
Gorman,  in  Lange'a  Genesis!) 

Verse  5,  6.  The  Rephaim  laj  in 
F^aea.  Some  of  them  also  were  onflS 
found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Josdaa 
(Gen.  zv.  20),  where  they  c»ve  i 
to  the  valley  of  Rephaim.  They 
a  tall  or  gigantic  race.  The  Zobb 
dwelt  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Amon.  The  Emim  were  also  acoooBr 
ted  Rephaim.  They  lay  on  the  eiit 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  were  afterwards  con- 
quered by  the  Moabites,  who  sAve  them 
this  name  (Deut.  ii.  10, 1 1).  Of  Shaveh 
Eiriathaim,  the  plain  of  the  two  dties, 
the  name  probably  remains  in  El-Kur- 
ciy &t,  a  site  near  Jebel  Attarus  in  Moab. 
{murphy). 

Verse  7.  They  turned  about  after 
smiting  the  people  above  mentioDed, 
and,  t^ng  a  northerly  direction,  en- 
tered the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and 
attacked  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain. 
En-mishpat,  i,e,,  fountain  of  judgment^ 
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Sftlled  by  anticipation.  This 
ras  oonf<vred  in  oonaeauenoe  of 
eamatance  recorded  Num.  zx. 
sre  God  gave  judgment  or  ten- 
jjpainst  Moses  and  Aaron  for 
lence  thus  committed.  AU  the 
f  of  the  Amalekites— Heb.  "All 
d  of  the  Amalekite."  This  also 
icipation,  as  Amalek  was  not 
n  (Gen.  xzzyi.  10,  11).  Under- 
id  it  of  the  country  afterwards 
d  by  the  Amalekites.  The 
writer  speaks  of  places  by  the 
most  fiuniliar  in  his  own  times. 
A). 

inyaders  pressed  on  to  Htu^zof^ 
cutting  of  the  palms — ^which  is 

(2  Ghron.  xz.  2),  on  or  near 
istem  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a 
lent  of  the  Amorites,  who  were 
3st  powerful  tribe  of  Canaan, 
^as  always  an  important  pointy 
9  behind  it  was  the  celebrated 
Jerusalem,  called  Ziz  (2  Chron. 
). — (Jacobus). 

spreads  destruction  all  along 
irse.  Ambition  disregards  the 
f  natural  justice. 

e  8.  We  haye  now  arriyed  at 
int  we  had  reached  in  yerse  3. 
ye  kiugs  came  out,  and  joined 
with  tne  four  in  the  yale  of 


ly  places  of  little  importance  in 
dyes  are  regarded  with  surpassing 
t,  because  they  haye  been  the 
of  great  battles. 

r  true  it  is  that  man  marks  the 
with  ruin  !  The  earth  bears 
of  the  destructive  power  of  eyil. 
he  place  of  battle  God  is  often 
ben;  justice  is  outraged,  the 
passions  of  mankind  are  let 
and  men  assume  the  character 
ids. 

this  time  Abram's  neighbours, 
Dgs  of  Sodom,  Admah,  ^eboim, 
lela,  must  have  been  not  a  little 
3d.  They  and  their  people,  how- 
letermine  to  fight,  and  fight  they 
{FuUer.) 


9,  10.— The  fate  of  war  is 
Iways  decided  by  the  justice  of 


the  cause.  Where  brute  force  rules, 
the  triumph  of  the  right  can  be  only 
an  accident. 

The  natural  features  of  a  country 
are  often  made  to  serve  the  interests 
of  men  bent  npon  designs  of  wholesale 
slaughter.  Thus,  Nature's  gifts  are 
bestowed  upon  all,  without  respect  to 
moral  character. 

They  that  remained  fled  to  the 
mountains  eastward,  which  run  through 
the  territory  of  the  Moabites.  Thus 
the  five  kings  were  utterly  routed. 
The  disaster  which  befel  th,e  two  most 
powerful  of  them — falling  into  the 
pits — produced  a  panic,  as  would  seem, 
among  the  remainder,  resulting  in 
their  flight.  The  invaders  advanced 
now  firom  the  westward  flank,  and  thus 
cut  off  their  escape  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah. — {Jacobus,) 

It  is  still  a  common  practice  in  the 
East  for  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages  to  hasten  for  safety  to  the 
mountains  in  times  of  alarm  and 
danger,  or,  at  least,  to  send  their 
valuable  property  away.  The  move- 
ables of  the  Asiatics,  in  camps,  villages, 
and  towns,  are  astonishingly  few  com- 
pared with  those  which  the  refinements 
of  European  life  render  necessary.  A 
few  carpets,  kettles,  and  dishes  of 
tinned  copper,  compose  the  bulk  of 
their  property,  whicn  can  speedily  be 
packea  up,  and  sent  away  on  the  backs 
of  camels  or  mules,  with  the  women 
and  children  mounted  on  the  baggage. 
In  this  way  a  large  village  or  town  is 
in  a  few  hours  completely  gutted,  and 
the  inhabitants,  with  every  stick  and 
rag  belonging  to  them,  can  place  them- 
se^es  in  siJety  in  the  mountains. — 
{Pict.  Bib.) 

Verse  11.  "  Fulness  of  bread  "  was 
part  of  their  sin  (Ez.  xvi.  49) ;  and 
now  "  cleanness  of  teeth  *'  is  made  a 
part  of  their  punishment. — (Trapv). 

Those  things  by  which  men  nave 
sinned  are  often  the  marks  at  which 
God's  judgments  are  aimed. 

Temporal  prosperity  excites  the  cove- 
tousness  of  mankind,  and  has  thus  been 
the  occasion  of  many  sins. 

Every  kind  of  iniquity  follows  in 
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the  train  of  war.  All  the  rights  of 
man  are  violated. 

Verse  12.  Here  we  have  a  graver 
evil  than  the  taking  of  spoilsn-the 
robbery  of  the  persons  of  men.  This 
is  the  sin  whicn  has  led  to  all  the 
horrors  of  slavery. 

Lot,  the  man  of  Otoi,  would  have 
his  portion  with  the  wicked  in  their 
prosperity,  and  now  he  must  share  in 
their  calamities. 

The  worldly  choice  which  Lot  made 
was  calculated  to  teach  him  solemn 
lessons.  1.  The  corrupting  influence 
of  evil  associations.  2.  That  even  a 
righteous  man  who  chooses  to  live 
among  a  depraved  community  is  liable 
to  Runer  from  the  evils  which  fall 
upon  them,  and  even  though  his  own 
conduct  has  not  contributed  to  those 
evils.  3.  That  men  are  often  brought 
under  obligation  to  those  whose  m- 
terests  they  have  selfishly  disregarded. 
Lot  had  not  behaved  rightly  to  the 
generous  spirit  of  Abraham,  and  now  he 
becomes  a  candidate  for  his  pity  and 
help.  The  fortunes  of  life  are  too 
uncertain  to  render  it  safe  for  a  man 
to  treat  his  friend  ungenerously. 

The  conquerors  take  all  the  goods  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  all  the 
victuals  ;  and  what  few  people  are  left 
they  take  for  slaves.  Among  these 
was  Lot,  Abram's  brother's  son,  his 
friend,  and  the  companion  of  his 
travels,  with  all  their  family,  and  all 
his  goods.  And  this  notwithstanding 
he  was  only  a  sojourner  but  lately  come 
amongst  them,  and  seems  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  war.  0  Lot,  these  are 
the  fruits  of  taking  up  thy  residence  in 
Sodom  ;  or  rather  the  first-fruits  of  it : 
the  harvest  is  yet  to  come ! — (Fuller). 


Even  they  who  are  altogether  woildly 
themselve8,however  blind  and  indalgjHit 
they  may  be  to  their  own  worldlv  sini^ 
are  quicK  enough  to  discover,  and  keoi 
enough  to  condemn,  the  aina  of  Ae 
worlmy  who  are  opp<Med  to  them  -  and 
however  inoffensive  you  may  really  hs, 
if  they  find  you  dwelling  in  Sodom  thqf 
will  not  deal  with  you  as  in  gieit 
mercy  the  Lord  at  a  subsequoit  criiii 
dealt  with  Lot.  They  will  rather  do 
as  the  four  kings  did ;  they  will  tdn 
you  where  they  find  you,  and  deal  with 
you  accordingly.  They  will  indii- 
criminately  coidbund  you  with  ihsm 
among  whom  they  see  you  taking 
refuge,  and  will  not  spare  you  from 
the  obloquy  and  injury  which  they 
pour  upon  your  companions.  How 
careful,  therefore,  snould  Ghrist'i 
people  be  in  shunning  all  alliMice  or 
connection  with  any  section  or  party  of 
the  ungodly  world !  Whatever  may 
be  the  explanation,  and  whatever  tlie 
object  of  such  an  alliance,  the  truth 
cannot  fail  to  suffer  fix)m  its  contact 
with  any  one  of  the  world's  fiJse  and 
wicked  ways ;  and  it  will  be  strange 
indeed,  should  there  be  anyone  in- 
terested  in  running  down  the  ooih 
federacy,  if  the  truth  thus  entangled  in 
worldly  fellowship  does  not  come  in 
for  nearly  all  the  blame  and  loss  whidi 
the  world  itself  ought  to  sustain*— * 
(Candlish). 

That  wealth  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  former  quarrels  is  made  a  pr^  to 
merciless  heathens ;  that  place  wnicli 
his  eye  covetously  chose,  betrap  his 
life  and  goods.  How  many  Ghnstiatf 
whilst  they  have  looked  at  eain  hiTO 
lost  themselves ! — (Bp.  ffau). 


MAIN  HOMJLETlCa  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^-Vena  18—16. 

Abbam  as  a  Warrior. 

Here  Abram  appears  altogether  in  a  new  character.  He  who  was  noted  fbr 
the  meekness  of  his  disposition  and  simple  trust  in  God,  now  acts  the  strange 
part  of  a  warrior.  He  hiad  shown  the  heroism  of  self-sacrifice,  and  now  he  shstA 
the  heroism  of  a  patriot  and  a  friend.  In  a  private  capacity  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  his  life  were  such  as  command  esteem ;  and  now,  as  a  public  man» 
vindicating  and  succouring  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate,  he  displays  admirable 
skill  and  courage.  We  may  consider  Abram  as  a  warrior  in  a  twofold  li^ht  :— 
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n  flie  oaiiM  of  man.    The  lives  of  good  and  holy  men,  which  are  recorded 
Scriptures,  have  a  double  aspect,  on  the  one  hand  as  they  regard  their 
•ereatnreSy  and  on  the  other  as  they  re^fard  Qod.    He  who  is  promoting 
elCare  of  mankind  may  at  the  same  time  be  accomplishing  the  wider 
les  of  liie  Almighty.    The  conduct  of  Abram  must  be  interpreted  in  this 
)  relation — ^in  the  ught  of  social  facts,  and  in  the  light  of  his  high  calling 
L    (hie  who  is  closdy  related  to  him  in  blood  is  in  great  danger.    Movea 
^ral  affection,  by  brotherly  love,  he  engages  in  war.    One  motive  which 
m  to  take  up  arms  was  the  rescue  of  Lot  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
this  we  learn — 1.  The  sacredness  of  natural  affection.    The  Bible  gives 
torted  views  of  life,  but  accepts  the  great  facts  of  human  nature  as  they 
revealed  to  our  ordinary  observation.    It  inculcates  no  laws  of  conduct 
are  unpractical  or  unnatural.    It  insists  upon  the  propriety  and  duties  of 
il  affection.    The  assertion  that  all  men  are  equal  is  true  within  limits,  for 
lie  such  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  main  features  of  their  existence 
estby.    We  ouffht  to  love  the  whole  human  race.    But  this  equality  of 
ion  is  interferea  with  and  modified  by  blood.    There  are  duties  wnich 
f  lie  nearest  to  us,  and  we  have  the  prescription  of  nature  urging  us  to 
performance.    A  man  is  bound  to  love  those  of  his  own  household  with  a 
ar  affection.    Our  first  impulse  is  to  bless  and  deliver  the  brother  and  the 
.    That  virtue  which  professes  devotion  to  humanity  at  large,  while  it 
;ards  or  thinks  lightly  oi  duties  towards  home  and  kindred,  is  not  taught 
I  Bible.     Our  social  love  must  move  in  the  ways  of  the  Divine  order,  id., 
Bt  move  from  within  the  domestic  circle  outwards  to  the  whole  human 
The  impulse  of  natural  affection  was  a  sufficient  justification  of  Abram's 
let     We  learn  also — S.  The  noble  generosity  which  forgets  the  Jaults  qf 
Is  or  kindred  in  their  distress.    Lot  had  some  serious  social  JauUs.    He 
arrow-minded,  selfish,  and  lacking  in  those  graces  which  lend  a  charm  to 
id  reduce  that  friction  which  must  arise  in  the  dealings  of  men  with  one 
er.     He  had  behaved  ungenerously  towards  Abram,  and  had  separated 
him  at  a  time  when  his  companionship  was  of  importance  to  the  social 
ists  of  both.    Tet  Abram  forgets  the  faults  and  unkindness  of  his  kinsman 
he  is  in  trouble.    As  a  reliqious  man,  also.  Lot  was  greviously  at  fault. 
is  own  act  he  left  the  family  circle  of  Abram,  where  so  many  reli^ous 
eges  could  be  enjoyed.    He  exposed  himself  to  great  spiritual  pen!  by 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  people  notorious  for  their  wickedness.     Tet  Abram 
not  leave  his  kinsman  to  reap  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly,  but  hastens 
inder  him  aid.    We  have — 3.  The  heroism  which  sacri^fices  self  for  the 
U  of  others,    Abram  exposed  himself  to  ^reat  danger  in  undertaking  so 
srate  an  enterprise ;  but  ne  thinks  not  of  himself  while  engaged  in  the 
3  cause  of  rescuing  a  brother.     Others,  also,  shared  in  the  benefits  of  his 
tacrificing  act  (verse  16).    But  we  must  consider  Abram  as  a  warrior — 
.  In  the  cause  of  Ood.    The  external  features  of  the  history  show  us  Abram 
be  light  of  a  friend  delivering  his  kinsman  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
he  stood  in  certain  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  and  therefore  we  must 
a  wider  meaning  into  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  this  war.    Thus  the 
ny  reveals  to  us  more  than  appears  upon  the  first  view.     1.  His  engaging 
or  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  a  Divine 
ra$a  for  his  conduct.    This  is  rendered  very  probable  if  we  reflect  that 
im,  ever  since  Grod  called  him,  ordered  all  things  in  his  life  by  faith.    He 
Id  scarcely  have  faced  the  dangers  of  such  an  expedition  as  this,  where, 
aoly  speaking,  the  chances  of  success  were  a^inst  him,  unless  he  had 
iy  ascertained  the  will  of  God.    He  was  moved  by  the  spirit,  not  of  adven- 
but  of  faith.    If  he  had  merely  obeyed  his  own  feelings,  we  can  hardly 
loee  that  he  would  afterwards  have  received  so  remarkable  a  blessing.    The 
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prophet  Isaiah  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Abrsm's  conduct  in  this  war  (laaiih  ]dl 
3,  8),  and  if  such  be  the  reference,  it  is  eridently  implied  that  the  patriaidi'i 
enterprise  had  the  Divine  sanction.  "  Who  raised  up  the  rif^teoua  man  from 
the  east,  called  him  to  His  foot,  gave  the  nations  before  hmi,  and  made  him 
rule  over  kines  ?  He  gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as  driyen  stubUa 
to  his  bow.  He  pursued  them,  and  passed  safely ;  even  by  the  way  that  he  had 
not  gone  with  his  feet."  Thus  the  motives  which  urged  Abram  oa  were  not 
those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  they  were  derived  from  a  principle  of  obedieoee 
to  God,  and  faith  in  His  promise.  Two  considerations  will  show,  that  he 
would  scarcely  have  undertaken  the  mission  of  a  warrior  without  the  Divine 
sanction  and  assurance.  (1)  As  a  private  individual  he  would  net  kaeetke 
right  to  wage  war.  He  was  not  a  chief,  invested  with  power  and  authoritfy 
but  a  private  and  unofficial  person,  and  moreover  a  stranger  in  the  land. 
What  ri^ht  or  title  had  he  then  to  raise  an  army,  and  wage  war? 
Besides,  he  was  subject  to  other  kings  and  rulers,  and  it  was  not  likelj 
that  so  irregular  an  expedition  on  his  part  would  be  tolerated.  Gon- 
dder — (2),  That  his  chance  of  success — to  ali  human  appearance — woe  amalL 
The  males  of  his  own  household  were  but  318,  hastily  prepared  and  aimed. 
and  with  this  insignificant  force  he  ventures  to  pursue  an  arm^  flushed  wiA 
victory  and  commanded  by  four  powerful  monarchs  !  Surely  Gideon's  exploit 
in  the  war  with  the  Midianites  was  scarcely  more  desperate.  It  ia  easier  to 
believe  that  in  each  case  the  success  was  miraculous.  Like  the  faith  which  lad 
to  it,  this  also  was  the  gift  of  God.  Abram  derived  the  right  and  power  faj 
which  he  acted,  not  from  human  expediency  but  irom  Gk)d     2.  He  wages 


as  the  roller  and  proprietor,  by  Divine  right,  qf  the  land,  QoA  had  promiaed 
the  land  to  him.  He  was  the  real  owner  of  it,  and  now  exercises  his  rofal 
prerogative  of  making  war.  Though  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  he  appears  for  a 
moment  in  his  true  cliaracter  as  a  victorious  prince.  Be  is  permitted  bytha 
favour  of  God  to  foredate  the  great  blessing  which  was  in  store  for  him.  Thai 
Our  Lord,  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation,  was  seen  for  awhile  on  the  Mount  d 
Transfiguration,  in  that  glory  in  which  He  shall  herei^r  appear  when  He  comeaio 
reign.  Abram  acts  throughout  as  the  man  of  faith  who  was  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  God,  and  not  following  his  own  private  ends.  He  had  an  qre  to 
the  interests  of  a  larger  family  tha^  that  which  was  bound  to  him  by  the  tiaf 
of  natural  relationship,  even  that  family  which  is  the  Church  of  Goo.  Whaa 
he  had  asserted  his  rights  and  privileges,  and  delivered  his  kinsman,  he  rettrei 
into  private  life  again.  He  refuses  to  enrich  himself  with  the  conouests  he  had 
won,  for  he  had  that  faith  in  God  which  does  not  make  haste.  His  cause  wtf 
with  tbe  Most  High. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


Verse  13.  Among  those  who  fled 
from  the  drawn  sword  and  the  fear- 
fulness  of  war,  there  was  one  who 
reached  the  plain  of  Mamre,  and  told 
the  sad  tale  to  Abram.  He  feels  much, 
but  what  can  he  do  ?  Can  he  raise  an 
army  wherewith  to  spoil  the  spoilers, 
and  deliver  the  captives  ?  He  will  try. 
Tes,  from  his  regard  to  Lot,  whose  late 
faults  would  be  now  forgotten,  and  his 
former  love  recur  to  mind ;  and  if  he 
succeed,  he  will  not  only  deliver  him 
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but  many  others.  The  cause  is  a  jut 
one,  and  Gk>d  has  promised  to  mmi 
Abram  and  make  him  a  blessing.  Who 
can  tell  but  he  may  prove  in  this  in- 
stance a  blessing  to  the  whole  coiintij» 
by  delivering  it  from  the  power  of  a 
cruel  foreign  oppressor. — (FuUer.) 

The  fugitive  who  escaped  to  teD 
Abram  the  sad  news  was  probaUy  aa 
inhabitant  of  Sodom,  but  he  was  the 
servant  of  God's  providence. 

In  the   greatest   calamities   which 
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Jk  to  the  CSniidi,  Qod  finds  a  way 
i?0mioo. 

»m  and  his  kinsman  represented 
rarch  of  God  then  u^n  earth. 
Chnich  18  still  one  family,  united 
xMnmoQ  interest,  and  owning  a 
on  Father.  One  portion  of  that 
'cannot  suffer  without  exciting 
mpathy  and  engaging  the  help 


is  fit  that  such  as  sit  at  ease  in 
own  haUtations  should  hear  of 
larch's  troubles. — {Hughes.) 
lam  could  induce  the  cmefs  of  the 
to  make^  a  ooyenant  with  him. 
the  Uessings  of  the  Church  have 
>wed  to  heathendom. 
I  Church  of  God  will  at  last  take 
e  kingdoms  of  the  world  into  its 


se  14.  Abram  thought  not  of  his 
sn's  ingratitude,  but  of  his  need. 
^ed  not  to  weigh  his  deserts,  but 
1  the  (»J1  of  his  distress, 
leal  with  others  on  the  principles 
d  justice  would  often  inflict  upon 
tkia  greatest  injury.  If  Ooa  so 
ifith  man,  none  of  us  should  see 
ion.  The  property  of  mercy  and 
Bsion  is  to  flow  by  the  necessity 
>wn  fulness. 

am  armed  Ids  trained  servants, 
istened  to  rescue  Lot.  We  must 
ft  content  with  mere  feeling  for 
iseries  of  others,  but  do  all  that 
lies  to  bring  them  succour.  Love 
an  empt^  emotion.  It  delights 
ing,  bleesmg,  and  helping, 
led  forth  to  battle  kts  tried  ones 
ned  and  skilful  and  trusty — bam 
awn  kauM,  and  thus  well-known 
onfidential  house  servants  and 
Soaid,  tiree  hundred  and  eighteen, 
ring  to  more  than  a  thousand 
somen,  and  children,  with  flocks 
lods  of  a  corresponding  extent. 
was  the  force  <n  his  lulies  does 
iqpear.  This  large  number  of 
m  Abnun's  house,  capable  of 
g  arms,  gives  us  an  insight  into 
triarehaThousehold.  These  slaves 
och  as  were  <NriginaUy  tidcen  in 
<r  bought  with  money.  Many 
bo  bom  in  the  house  and  ^ai/»^ 


in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion, 
and  admitted  into  the  privileges  of 
circumcision  and  the  Sabbath,  and 
treated  as  a  religious  cluurge.  "Abram 
commanded  his  children,  and  his  house- 
hold after  him,  that  they  might  keep 
the  way^of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice 
and  judgment,  that  the  Lord  midit 
bring  upon  Abram  all  that  He  had 
promised." — (Jacobus.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  God 
to  train  all  who  belong  to  her  for 
service.  The  Church  of  Ood  is  still 
militant  here  on  earth,  and  has  not 
entered  upon  the  repose  of  victory. 

Small  force  of  man,  and  great  fkith 
in  Qod,  may  do  mighty  things. — 
(Hughes.) 

He  armed  his  trained  servants.  Or 
catechised;  such  as  he  had  painfully 
principled  both  in  religion  and  military 
discipline,  tractable  and  trusty,  ready 
pressed  for  any  such  purpose.  It  is 
recorded  to  the  commenoation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  she  provided  for  war, 
even  when  she  had  most  perfect  peace 
with  all  men.  Darts  foreseen  are  dini- 
less. — (2raj?p). 

Verse  15.  By  prompt  movements, 
Abram  and  his  troop  soon  came  up  with 
the  eneioy*  It  was  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  The  conquerors,  it  is  likely, 
were  off  their  guard,  thinking  no  doubt 
that  the  country  was  subdued,  and 
that  scarcely  a  dog  was  left  in  it  that 
dare  move  his  tongue  against  them. 
But  when  haughty  men  say,  Peace, 
peace  ;  lo  sudden  destruction  cometh  ! 
Attacked  after  so  many  victories  they 
are  surprised  and  confounded  :  and  it 
being  in  the  night,  they  could  not  tell 
but  their  assailants  might  be  ten  times 
more  numerous  than  they  were,  so 
they  flee  in  confusion,  and  were  pur- 
sued from  Dan  eventoHobahin  Syria. 
— (Fuller.) 

Abram  came  upon  them  as  they 
were,  secure,  sleepy,  and  drunken,  as 
Josephus  writeth.  So  did  David  upon 
the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  16),  and 
Ahab  the  Syrians  (1  Kings  xx.  16). — 
(Trapp). 

A  state  of  warfare  necessitates  policy 
and  stratagem. 
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Verse  16.  Abram's  object  was  simply 
the  recovery  of  Lot  and  his  family ; 
and  having  accomplished  this  he  is 
satisfi^.  It  is  surprising  that  amidst 
all  this  confusion  and  slaughter  their 
lives  should  be  preserved,  yet  so  it 
was,  and  he  with  his  property  and 
family,  and  all  the  other  captives  taken 
with  him  are  brought  safe  back  again. 
It  was  ill  for  Lot  to  be  found  among 
the  Sodomites ;  but  it  was  well  for  the 
Sodomites  that  he  was  so,  else  they  had 
been  ruined  before  they  were.-(-FWfor). 

Those  who  are  strangers  to  the 
knowledge  of  (xod  have  often  shared 
in  those  deliverances  which  He  has 
wrought  out  for  His  people. 


Abram  delivered  others  bendes  his 
kinsman  Lot  There  are  duties  of 
heroic  enterprise  and  benevolenoe  whidi 
we  owe  to  men,  irrespectiye  of  creed  or 
race. 

It  is  true  heroism  to  oome  to  the 
rescue  of  the  defenceless  and  weiL 
This  is  imitating  the  kindness  of  God, 
which  is  most  tender  and  plentiiol 
towards  His  feeblest  creature. 

And  the  tcomen  also  and  ike  people. 
The  hope  of  this  might  haply  moie 
that  officious  messenger  to  addm 
himself  to  the  old  Hebrew  (ver.  13), 
little  set  by,  till  now  that  th^  wen  io 
distress.— (  Trapp), 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  TEE  PARAGRAPH.— Vena  17—20. 

The  Tbue  Priest  for  Mankind. 

There  is  in  man  such  a  deep  consciousness  of  sin  that  he  feels  he  is  not  fit  to 
appear  before  God.  He  needs  some  one  who  shall  be  his  mediator  and  represen- 
tative, and  who  offers  up  that  sacrifice  for  sin  which  turns  away  wrath  and 
restores  the  forfeited  favour  of  God.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  priest  Tlie 
idea  of  a  priesthood  is  universal,  and  no  improvement  of  human  society  can  ever 
supersede  it ;  for  the  fact  must  still  remain  that,  by  nature,  there  is  a  deep  geU 
between  man's  soul  and  God.  This  office  has  often  been  abused  to  serve  As 
purposes  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  to  retard  the  civil  and  intellectual  no* 
gross  of  mankind.  Still,  with  all  the  abuses  which  have  degraded  it,  the  ofiSee 
stands.  Wherever  men  go  they  seek,  in  some  form  or  omer,  the  aid  of  the 
priest.  To  this  need  of  the  human  heart  the  Providence  of  God  has  given  in 
answer.  In  the  verses  before  us  we  have  the  true  ideal  of  a  priest  such  as  mas 
requires  and  God  approves.    What  must  be  the  qualifications  of  such  ? 

I.  The  true  priest  is  divinely  appointed.  Melchizedek  was  ''  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God."  This  implies— 1  That  lie  was  called  ef  God.  As  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  God,  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures,  to  take  the  first  step  ojf 
approach  and  to  state  His  own  terms,  so  no  one  can  become  a  mediator  in  mch 
a  matter  unless  God  appoints  him  to  that  office.  As  the  purpose  of  mengr  be- 
longs to  God,  so  He  must  choose  the  means  of  its  conveyance  to  mankind.  No 
man,  therefore,  can  take  this  office  upon  himself.  Unless  he  receives  tibe  Divine 
call  he  is  an  impostor  and  profane.  2.  That  he  was  separated  firam  the  redef 
mankind.  The  true  priest  must  be  holy  by  vocation  ;  and  one  of  the  essentiii 
parts  of  holiness  is  separation  from  all  that  is  evil.  By  some  lustration,  or  white 
robe,  or  other  external  sign,  he  must  be  distinguished  from  the  profane  crowd* 
and  possess,  at  least,  symbolic  purity.  Melchizedek  has  stood  apart  from  all 
mankind,  as  reflecting  the  awful  holiness  of  his  God.  Men  require  the  media- 
tion of  some  one  who  stands  nearer  to  God  than  themselves.  Holiness  is  the 
raiment  wherewith  God  clothes  His  priests. 

II.  The  true  priest  is  one  with  the  race  he  represents.  This  "priest  of  the 
Most  High  God"  was  not  an  angelic  being,  but  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
as  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  true  priest  must  be  taken  from  among  meiu 
There  is  a  deep  conviction  in  the  heart  of  humanity  that  ddiverance  can  only 
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come  throngh  some  one  selected  firom  among  themselves.  He  alone  who 
partakes  of  our  natare  can  have  a  real  fellow-feeling  with  us,  and  know  how  to 
nave  comjpassion  upon  our  infirmity.  He  who  represents  the  human  race,  and 
is  a  mediator  with  God  on  their  account,  must  himself  be  one  of  that  race. 
Hnmanity  is  a  necessary  element  in  a  Redeemer.  We  can  only  be  saved 
through  a  Bivine  man  ;  for  he  touches  God  at  one  extremity  and  ourselves  at 
the  other,  and  brings  us  together.  From  this  we  learn — 1.  The  dignity  (^ 
human  nature.  There  miist  be  something  in  human  nature  which  makes  it 
capable  of  representiDg  what  is  Divine,  or  else  the  Incarnation  would  have  been 
impoesible.  The  great  preparations  for  human  redemption  imply  that  man  has 
a  snblime  value,  and  can  be  rendered  capable  of  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature. 
We  learn  also— 2.  The  destiny  qf  human  nature.  If  man  and  Gk)d  can  be 
brought  together  through  the  agency  of  a  mediator,  then  that  reconciliation 
with  God  must  have  the  tendency  to  draw  man  continually  God-wards,  and  thus 
his  soul  is  made  to  enter  upon  the  upward  path.  When  Gk)d  pardons  sin  He  is 
removing  the  barrier  between  the  sinner  and  Himself,  so  that  the  objects  of 
His  mercy  may  be  fitted  to  dwell  with  Him  and  see  His  fflory. 

in.  Ijie  true  priest  has  the  power  to  bless.  "  And  he  blessed  him,  and 
said.  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth" 
(verse  19).  This  was  a  sacerdotal  act,  and  he  who  administered  it  was,  in 
regard  to  his  office,  superior  to  him  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  "  The  less  is 
blessed  of  the  better"  (Heb.  vii.  7).  Thus  it  is  the  office  of  the  true  priest — 
1.  To  pronounce  blessings  on  men.  He  is  not  the  origin  of  blessing,  but  only 
declares  authoritatively  what  God  offers  and  bestows.  He  does  not  make  the 
fiict  of  God's  pardon  and  peace,  but  announces  it  as  an  ambassador  who  has 
authority  to  act  for  his  sovereign.  2.  7o  bless  God  on  their  behalf.  When  man 
reeeives  a  benefit,  God  should  be  praised.  We  must  not  selfishly  rest  in  the 
enjoyment  of  His  goodness  so  as  to  forget  the  glory  due  to  His  name.  The 
nieet  who  stretches  forth  his  hands  to  bless  men,  also  lifts  his  eyes  towards 
heaven  to  bless  God  on  their  behal£  3.  To  declare  God's  benefits  towards  men. 
''And  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine"  fverse  18). 
These  are  the  standing  elements  of  the  body's  sustenance  and  retreshment. 
Bread  is  the  stafi"  of  life,  and  wine  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.  These  were 
brought  forth  by  this  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  in  order  to  serve  the  lower 
use  of  the  refiresnment  of  the  body.  Such  was  the  first  intention  of  this  act ; 
bat  there  was  a  second  and  more  important  one  which  can  hardly  escape  our 
notice.  These  gifts  of  God,  so  essential  to  the  life  of  the  body,  signified 
qniitual  blessings — the  soul's  necessary  food.  Melchizedek  was,  therefore,  the 
minister  of  holy  symbols ;  which,  while  they  visibly  represented  blessings  not 
discerned  by  sense,  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  the  conveyance  of 
thoee  blessings  to  the  soul.  The  pure  and  good  gifts  of  God  in  the  natural 
world  shadow  forth  those  of  the  spiritual.  Both  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds 
come  from  one  Creator,  and  correspond  to  each  other  as  type  and  antitype. 
Hence  the  use  of  symbolical  worship  and  teaching.  Our  Blessed  Lord  took 
hold  of  these  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  constituting  them  a  holy  ordinance 
fiur  the  remembrance  of  His  death  and  passion,  and  effectual  means  of  grace  to 
the  soul.  In  partaking  of  this  bread  and  wine,  Abraham  was  enjoying  a 
qiiritoal  repast  which  strengthened  and  refireshed  the  inner  man.  All  the 
ministries  and  symbols  of  religion  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the 
flanctification  of  our  nature.  Spiritual  good  is  the  only  abiding  reality  ;  all 
dae  is  representative  and  shadowy.  The  priests  are  of  no  value  who  lead  us 
only  to  what  is  outward  and  visible,  and  who  do  not  offer  real  blessings  and 
TOM  ng  forwards  to  their  attainment. 

IT.  The  true  priest  is  a  mediator  between  God  and  men.   He  is  the  appointed 
medium  of  bringing  together  man  and  God  upon  terms  which  the  Divine  mercy 
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has  approved.  Thus  the  trne  priest  is  the  channel  of  Uessings  which  flow  ia 
ojpposite  directions — ^from  God  to  man,  and  from  man  to  God.  1.  Bb  r§emtt 
gths  from  God  for  men.  Gifts  of  pwlon,  peace,  reconciliation— the  tduos  d 
God's  favour.  There  can  be  no  religion  unless  God  imparts  somethiiuf  to  men. 
If  heaven  is  but  a  wall  of  brass  then  the  prayers  and  aspirations  ot  mankind 
are  of  no  avail.  He  can  be  no  true  priest  who  has  not  something  to  offer  from 
God  to  men.  2.  He  receives  gifU  from  men  for  God.  We  cannot^  striotlj 
speaking,  add  anything  to  God's  riches  or  His  glorv  by  our  works  or  gilts.  Ab 
we  have  nothing  but  what  we  have  received  from  His  bounty,  so  we  can  really 
give  Him  nothing  that  was  not  previoudy  His  own.  But  Gk>d  ia  pleased  to 
receive  our  thanks  and  praises— our  easiest  recompense.  He  receives  offerings 
of  man's  worldly  substance  which  testify  of  the  gratitude  of  his  heart  and  sou. 
Thus  Melchizedek  took  gifts  from  Abram  that  he  might  offer  them  to  God. 
"  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all."  Such  was  Abram's  response  to  the  priestly 
benediction.  The  offering  of  tithes  is  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  man 
that  all  belongs  to  God.  The  king-priest  received  them  from  the  patriarch  that 
he  might  offer  them  to  God,  who  has  a  right  to  all  that  man  possesses,  and  to 
his  entire  service.  "  In  presenting  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils  of  vicUny, 
Abram  makes  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  and  ezdosife 
supremacy  of  the  God  whom  Melchizedek  worshipped,  and  of  the  authority  and 
validity  of  the  priesthood  which  he  exercised.  We  have  here  all  the  indicationi 
of  a  stated  order  of  sacred  rites,  in  which  a  costly  service,  with  a  fixed  offidal, 
is  maintained  at  a  public  expense,  according  to  a  definite  rate  of  contribution  " 
(Murphy).  Beligion  demands  that  man  shall  give  some  token  of  his  allegiance 
to  God,  and  man  is  appointed  to  receive  such  in  His  name.  The  mini^iy  of 
man  to  men,  on  behalt  of  God,  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  Church's  work  oa 
earth.  But  the  full  idea  was  not  realised  until  God  was  manifest  in  the  fledi. 
Then  had  we  a  Mediator,  who  was  compassionate  because  He  was  human,  and 
strong  because  He  was  Divine.  Other  mediators  had  been  commissioned  to 
convey  spiritual  blessings  to  mankind,  but  Christ  alone  brought  salvation  with 
Him  and  bestowed  it  from  Himself. 


Melchizedek  a  Type  of  Chbist. 

We  have  inspired  authority  for  regarding  this  "  priest  of  the  Most  High  God" 
as  a  type  of  our  bleared  Lord.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  giftt 
this  application  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou  art  a  pnest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  "  (Psa.  ex.  4  ;  Heb.  v.  6,  vi.  20).  The  histoipr  of 
the  meeting  of  the  patriarch  with  this  remarkable  man  must  be  read  by  the  hriit 
which  Christ  throws  back  upon  it.  AbnAiam  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  to  Him,  in  the  person  of  Melchizedek,  he  did  homage  and  received 
blessing.  Christ  was  present  to  the  minds  of  both.  He  was  truly  in  their 
midst,  making  the  blessing  effectual,  and  the  gifts  trul^  an  offering  to  God. 
Let  us  see  how  Melchizedek  was  fitted  to  be  a  type  of  Chnst. 

I.  He  was  a  royal  priest.  The  priesthood  of  Aaron's  house  and  of  the 
Levitical  order  were  all  purely  and  simply  priests.  They  had  no  regal  state  or 
function.  Melchizedek  combined  in  his  person  the  offices  and  powers  both  of 
priest  and  king.  In  this  regard  he  was  not  a  partial,  but  a  complete  represen- 
tative and  type  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  described  by  the  prophet  as  "  a  priest 
upon  His  throne"  (Zech.  vi.  13),  and  who  reigns  over  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  (Psa.  Ixxii.)  Either  character  by  itself  could  not  be  an  exact 
and  complete  type  of  Christ,  who  holds  the  double  office.  Our  souls  need 
His  priesthood  for  expiation,  and  His  kingship,  that  they  may  preserve  that 
righteousness  which  belongs  to  His  kingdom. 
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n.  ffis  gmealogy  ii  myiterioai.  As  a  priest  Melchizedek  has  no  pedigree. 
He  is  not  a  single  unit  in  the  order  of  succession,  for  he  has  none  going  before 
or  coining  after  him  in  the  priestly  office.  His  function  and  state  are  not  trans- 
mitted to  others,  hut  remain  attached  to  himself.  Hence  that  strange  descrip- 
tion of  lum  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  : — "  Without  father,  without  mother, 
without  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  but  made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  Ood,  abideth  a  priest  continually."  Both  ends  of  the  life 
cf  this  remarkable  man  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  he  is  therefore  a  fitting 
type  rf  the  Son  of  God,  whose  manifestation  in  our  flesh  must  of  necessity  be 
mysterioos.  **  Who  shall  declare  His  generation  ? "  for,  in  reference  to  His 
human  nature  He  had  no  father,  and  in  reference  to  His  Divine  nature  He  had 
no  mother.  In  this  respect  Our  Lord  stands  alone  among  all  the  sons  of  men, 
and  Mdchizedek,  whose  origin  and  end  are  purposely  made  obscure,  is  chosen 
herein  to  be  His  type. 

in.  He  was  perpetnally  a  priest.  Melchizedek  in  his  own  person  was  mortal 
and  shared  the  common  lot  of  mankind  ;  but  that  tyj^  of  priesthood  which  he 
lepreeented  was  perpetual  As  it  began  before,  so  it  lasted  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  history.  The  Jewish  priesthood  had  ''  beginning  of  days 
and  end  of  life,"  but  that  of  Melchizedek  continued  in  Christ  for  ever.  To 
that  eternal  priesthood  the  honour  of  God  was  committed,  it  shared  the  un- 
ehangeaUeness  of  His  nature  |  but  the  priesthood  of  Aaron's  line  was,  as  it 
were,  jiarenthetical  in  the  Divme  plan,  to  endure  only  while  such  a  temporary 
povjaon  waa  necessary.  The  greater  light  was  to  swallow  up  the  lesser,  and  to 
continue  a  joy  for  ever  to  the  Church  of  God.  Melchizedek  was  the  type  of 
those  rod  i^tributes  of  our  Lord's  priesthood  which  in  their  very  nature  are 
eternal 

DT-  He  was  an  universal  priest  The  Jewish  priesthood  was  limited  to  their 
own  nation  and  people.  Strangers  in  race  and  blood  were  neither  pjermitted  to 
sustain  that  office  nor  to  enjoy  the  most  important  benefits  which  it  conferred. 
The  ran^  of  it  was  narrow  and  confined,  scarcely  at  all  affecting  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  outside.  But  Melchizedek  was  the  priest  of  humanity  at  large, 
and  was  therefore  an  exact  type  of  Christ,  who  was  the  all-sufficient  priest  for 
mankind  of  every  age  and  nation. 

Y.  He  was  a  prieit  of  the  highest  type.  As  compared  with  the  priesthood 
of  Aaron  that  of  Melchizedek  was  sui>erior — 1.  In  time.  It  belonged  to  an 
eulier  age,  and  therefore  had  the  prescription  of  antiquity  in  its  favour.  Such 
was  the  priesthood  of  Our  Lord :  though  late  as  to  the  supreme  moment  in 
which  it  oecame  a  fact,  it  had  been  fashioned  early  in  the  counsels  of  God. 
Tliis  priest,  as  well  as  His  offering,  had  been  firom  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
It  was  also  superior — 2.  In  dianity.  Levi  virtually  acknowledged  a  priesthood 
higgler  than  his  own,  when  he  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek  and  received  his 
MflMJng.  S.  Superior  in  duration.  Unlike  the  Levitical,  his  priesthood  was 
not  designed  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose.  It  belonged  to  an  order  of  things 
whidi  endureSy  not  through  one  short  stage  but  through  the  whole  of  human 
Uitory.  Christ  is  "  a  pnest  for  ever."  His  office  and  the  virtues  of  it  last  as 
as  lopgaa  sinful  man  needs  for^veness. 

YL  mi  priesthood  has  the  highest  confirmation^  It  was  confirmed  by  the 
Divine  oath — ^by  an  appeal  to  two  immutable  things — ^the  Divine  word  and  the 
IKvine  nature.  ^  The  Levitical  priesthood  was  not  introduced  or  confirmed  by 
such  a  solemnity,  because  it  formed  no  part  of  the  eternal  ^lan  of  God.  it 
could  not  sustain  the  full  honour  of  that  glorious  Name  which  meant  much 
mote  for  man  than  the  most  fitly  chosen  types  and  ceremonies  could  signify. 
God  wfll  only  give  the  highest  confirmation  to  that  priest  who  brings  grace  and 
tratb— who  gives  to  men  the  reality  instead  of  the  shadow,  and  reveals  the  fulness 
and  beanty  of  the  Bivine  love. 
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Verse  17.  Abram  is  now  congratu- 
lated upon  his  success.  His  faith 
obtained  a  good  report. 

Abram  has  now  won  the  praise  of 
the  world — the  result  of  those  works 
by  which  his  faith  was  made  perfect 
(James  iii.  22).  This  was  a  new  trial 
to  his  faith,  but  the  strength  of  his 
religious  character  was  shown  in  his 
superiority  to  all  worldly  aims  and 
possessions. 

There  are  events  in  history  which 
force  the  world  to  acknowledge  the 
servants  of  God. 

This  expedition  of  Abram  and  his 
friends  excited  great  attention  among 
the  Canaanites.  At  the  very  time 
when  all  must  have  been  given  up  for 
lost,  they  are,  without  anv  effort  of 
their  own,  recovered,  and  the  spoilers 
spoiled.  The  little  victorious  band, 
now  returning  in  peace,  are  hailed  by 
everyone  that  meets  them.  The  kings 
of  the  different  cities  go  forth  to  con- 
gratulate them,  and  thank  them  as  the 
deliverers  of  their  country.  If  Abram 
had  been  of  the  disposition  of  those 
marauders  whom  he  had  defeatedi  he 
would  have  followed  up  his  victory, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
country,  which  he  might  probably  have 
done  with  ease  in  their  present  en- 
feebled and  scattered  condition.  But 
thus  did  not  Abram,  because  of  the 
fear  of  God. — {Fuller), 

Verse  18.  Melchizedek  — the  first 
priest  on  record. 

The  typology  connected  with  Mel- 
chizedek does  not  require  that  he 
himself  should  be  regarded  as  any 
superhuman  person,  but  merely  exalts 
the  liuman  circumstances  under  which 
he  appears  into  symbols  of  superhuman 
things.  Everything  combines  to  show 
that  Melchizedek  was  a  Ganaanitish 
king  who  had  retained  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  and  combined  in  his  own 

ferson  the  offices  of  king  and  priest, 
t  IB  to  be  observed  that  there  is  not 
used  regi^ng  him,  nor  does  he  use, 
the  title  of  Jehovah,  but  that  of  the 
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HiQH  God,  a  title  found  also  in  the 
question  addressed  (Micah  vi.  6)  bj 
tne  Moabitish  king,  Balak,  to  his 
prophet  Balaam ;  but  that  Abram  in 
answering  the  King  of  Sodom  probaUy 
in  his  presence,  affirms  the  identity  A 
his  covenant-God,  Jehovah,  with  the 
Bigh  God,  possessor^  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  whom  Melchizedek  had  spoken. 

Melchizedek  was  not  only  a  type  of 
Christ,  but  also  represented  the  gepins 
of  the  Christian  religion.  His  priest- 
hood was  not  limited  to  one  nation  or 
country,  but  was  universal.  Such  is 
the  Christian  Church,  which  offers  a 
home  to  all  people. 

The  universal  element  in  religion  is 
the  permanent.  Judaism,  which  was 
but  a  temporary  provision,  has  passed 
away,  but  that  order  of  things  which 
Melchizedek  represented  will  stand  till 
the  end  of  time. 

Some  of  the  highest  examples  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  eternal  verities  of 
religion,  and  of  faith  in  God,  have 
been  furnished  by  the  heathen  world— 
Melchizedek,  Job,  the  Centurion,  die 
Syro-Phoenician  woman,  Comeliiu. 

Bread  and  Wine.    These  are  signi- 
ficant as  the  staple  elements  of  refresh- 
ment for  the  body.      Bread    is  the 
acknowledged  staff  of  life,  and  henoe 
was  presented  in  the  holy  place  of  the 
Tabernacle  as  the  shew-bread,  or  bread 
of  the  Presence.    So  it  was  presented 
at  the  Pentecost — the  foai;^^  represent- 
ing the  fruit  of  the  Gospel  work,  and 
siguificant  of  the  harvest  and  ingather- 
ing of  the  people.    And  so  the  wine 
was  poured  out  as  a  libation  at  the 
daily  sacrifice  as  a  drink-offering  (Ex. 
xxix.  40),  also  at  the  presentation  of 
the  first-fruits  (Lev.  zxiii.   13),  and 
other  offerings  (Num.  xv.   5).    And 
from  this  Old  Testament  ordinance  it 
passed  to  the  Lord's  Supper  by  Divine 
institution,  and  its  significance  in  the 
latter  was  explained  as  symbolical  of 
the    blood-shedding    of    Christ     for 
sinners,  and  the  participation  of  it  as 
an  element  of  the  Gospel  feast  becomea 
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I  to  the  Christian  soul.  They 
meaning,  therefore,  in  the  hands 
dchizedek,  and  in  this  sacred, 
1  transaction.  Abram  is  thus 
ned  to  a  share  in  the  sacred 
aental  ceremonial,  and  witnessed 
having  a  ri^ht  to  that  ancient 
anion  of  saints.  This  solitary 
hails  him  as  one  whom  he  re- 
es  and  rejoices  in — ^as  the  head 
)  fiuthful,  and  the  triumphant 
A  olQodL*— {Jacobus), 
8  feast  was  significant  of  the  life, 
th,  and  joy  which  the  Grospel 
bring  to  the  world.  Thus  there 
epresented  to  Abram  what  a 
Lg  he  would  be  to  all  nations, 
diizedek  refreshed  the  warriors 
the  battle,  and  Christ  ordained 
ist  Supper  to  refresh  the  weary 
"8  of  the  Cross. 

id  and  wine  are  common  things, 
IT  to  the  eye,  the  touch,  and 
of  men.  The  Great  Teacher 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  man  as 
us  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace, 
^h  an  accepted  ransom,  of  the 
st  as  well  as  the  loftiest  boon  of 
riasting  salvation,  and  they  have 
loet  their  significance  or  appro- 
less. — {Murphy). 
t  Mast  High  God,  This  is  a  name 
[  here  first  found  in  the  Scripture. 
pufying  strength,  is  the  iMise  of 
una  Elohim — the  original,  abso- 
uune  of  God,  by  which  He  is 
I  in  the  history  of  the  Creation, 
appropriate  to  His  creatorship. 
3  the  evidence  that  the  one  God 
mhipped,  as  a  testimony  against 
leism  and  idolatry,  as  the  Living 
omnipotent  and  supreme.  And 
•8  done  formally,  publicly,  and 
ly  by  a  set  ministry,  and  in  such 
of  worship  as  acknowledged  the 
sf  the  great  blood-shedding  for 
nent,  and  of  the  great  high 
lood  to  come. — {Jacobus) 

se  19.  (}od  has  ordained  that 
nings  shall  come  to  men  through 
m  niest.  Melchizedek  was  the 
imt  Christ  was  the  reality. 
I  Christian  religion  has  only  one 
.  who  ia  now  in  heaven,  and  who 


IB  the  only  fount  of  blessing  for  man- 
kind. 

Melchizedek  blessed  Abram.  He 
therefore  acts  in  a  priestly  capacity. 
This  sacerdotal  act  of  his  is  that  which 
is  so  significant,  as  interpreted  by  the 
New  Testament : — "  For  the  less  is 
blessed  of  the  better"  (Heb.  vii.  7). 
And  Abram,  in  receiving  the  blessing, 
admits  the  superiority  of  this  king- 
priest.  The  friend  of  God,  the 
covenant-head  and  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, has  victory  granted  him  over  kin^, 
and  is  thus  a  type  of  every  true  Chris- 
tian and  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
the  earth,  while  he  expresses  his  faith 
and  religious  reverence  and  obedience 
by  paying  tithes  to  the  accredited 
functionary  of  God's  worship.  The 
key  to  this  mystery  is,  that  both  these 
personages  were  types  of  Christ ;  and 
their  meeting  here  is  a  significant  con- 
fluence of  the  streams  of  prophecy  and 
promise,  rushing  onward  to  the  des- 
tined consummation. — {Jacobus). 

Melchizedek,  in  pronouncing  this 
blessing,  was  only  setting  his  seal  to 
that  which  was  already  a  fact  in 
Abram's  spiritual  life.  The  patriarch 
already  belonged  to  the  Most  High 
God,  was  His  servant,  His  child.  His 
friend.  Thus  the  human  instrument 
onlv  declares  the  blessing,  but  does  not 
make  it. 

The  Most  High  God  is  here  desig- 
nated as  the  Founder  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  Great  Architect  or  Builder, 
and,  therefore,  Possessor  of  all  things. 
There  is  here  no  indistinct  allusion  to 
the  creation  of  "heaven  and  earth" 
mentioned  in  the  opening  of  the  Book 
of  God.  This  is  a  manifest  identifica- 
tion of  the  God  of  Melchizedek  with 
the  one  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all 
things.  We  have  here  no  mere  local 
or  national  deity  with  limited  power 
and  province,  but  the  sole  and  supreme 
God  of  the  universe  and  of  man. — 
{Murphy). 

All  blessinfi^  become  assured  to  us 
by  the  fact  tnat  they  are  the  gift  of 
Him  who  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  No  other  Being  can  confer 
any  lasting  good. 

God,  who  possesses  all  things,  had 
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the  m^ht  to  dispose  of  them  as  it 
seemed  good  unto  Him.  He  could 
f^ive  the  land  to  Abram  and  to  his 
seed. 

God  is  the  Proprietor  of  all  things. 
We  hold  all  blessings  by  His  bounty 
and  as  His  stewards. 

Verse  20.  Blessings  received  by  man 
must  be  followed  by  thanksgiving  to 
Ood.  God  blesses  us,  and  we  bless 
Him. 

The  second  part  of  this  benedictory 
prayer  is  a  thanksgiving  to  the  common 
God  of  Melchizedek  and  Abram  for  the 
victory  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
the  latter.  Thy  foes.  Here  Abram  is 
personally  addre^ed.  Melchizedek  as 
a  priest  first  appeals  to  God  on  behalf 
01  Abram,  and  then  addresses  Abram 
on  behalf  of  Gbd.  He  thus  performs 
the  part  of  a  mediator. — {Murphy), 

This  Royal  Priest  in  blessmg  Gk>d 
manifested — 1.  His  piety  and  devotion. 
He  looks  away  from  the  good  which 
has  been  bestowed,  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  blessing.  2.  His  apprecia- 
tion of  the  true  source  of  all  victorious 
effort  on  the  part  of  (}od's  people. 
Instead  of  praising  Abram's  vaJour 
and  skill,  he  praises  the  God  of  Abram 
who  gave  the  victory. 

Here  is  the  first  conflict  of  the 
children  of  faith  with  the  world-power, 
and  the  victory   vouchsafed   to   the 


former  points  to  their  final  triunrah. 
Those  who  are  on  the  side  of  Cm 
must  prevail  in  the  end.  There  is  no 
other  really  strong  ^wer. 

And  he  gene  hm  a  tithe  qfaU, 
This  is  a  very  significant  act  In 
presenting  the  tenth  of  aU  the  qpoib 
of  victory,  Abram  makes  a  practical 
acknowledgment  of  the  absomte  and 
exclusive  supremaqr  of  the  God  whom 
Melchizedek  worshipped,  and  of  the 
authoritv  and  validi^  ot  the  priest- 
hood which  he  exercised.  We  have 
here  all  the  indications  of  a  stited 
order  of  sacred  rites,  in  whidi  oos^ 
service,  with  a  fixed  official,  is  maiD- 
tained  at  the  public  expense,  accotJing 
to  a  definite  rate  of  contribalicML  The 
gift  in  the  present  case  is  the  tenth  of 
the  spoils  of  war.  This  act  of  Afamiy 
though  recorded  last,  may  have  taksa 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
interview.  At  all  events,  it  renden  it 
extremely  probable  that  a  sacrifice  hid 
been  offered  to  God,  throu^^  the  in- 
tervention of  Melchizedek,  before  ho 
brought  forth  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  accepted  feast. — (Mutpl^), 

Christ,  as  the  true  Priest,  still  d^ 
mands  the  consecration  of  our  worU|f 
substance  to  His  service. 

Christy  our  Mediator,  not  only  lO- 
ceives  gifts  from  God  to  convey  thea 
to  men,  but  also  receives  giffas  torn 
men  to  present  them  to  GtML 


MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OP  THE  PARA  QRAPH.^  Vena  21—24. 

The  Belisveb's  Supebiobity  to  the  Wobld. 

Tliroughout  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  Abram  maintains  the  chaiadff 
of  a  steady  believer  in  God  He  had  won  many  victories  by  his  faith ;  bat  ban 
his  faith  is  seen  giving  that  victory  which  overcometh  the  world.  The  believiag 
soul  lives  above  the  Spirit  and  the  maxims  of  the  age.  This  superiority  to  m 
world  may  be  manifested  in  various  ways — as  in  the  case  of  Abram. 

L  By  refusing  to  insist  upon  lawful  rights  and  privileges.  After  the  battle 
the  King  of  Sodom  is  ready  to  concede  to  Abram  his  lawful  rights,  i,e.,  the 
spoils  of  warfare,  only  reserving  the  captives  for  himself.  Yet  Abram  r^Euaei 
what  was  justly  his  by  the  customs  of  war.    He  will  not  claim  even  a  lawftl 

Srivilege  when  by  so  doing  he  might  injure  his  religious  character,  or  bring 
ishonour  on  the  cause  of  God.    There  are  times  when  religious  men  muflk 
refuse  to  insist  upon  what  they  may  lawfully  demand  as  their  riffht     1.   Whem 
it  brings  them  into  dangerous  association  with  the  world.     If  Abram  had 
accepted  the  spoils  of  warfare,  he  would  have  acted  in  strict  justice ;  but^  on 
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her  haiicL  he  muBt  have  entered  into  reUtions  with  the  King  of  Sodom, 
» thoof^  lawfiil  at  first,  might  in  the  end  have  injured  the  tone  of  his 
lal  chaneter,  or  have  even  corrupted  it  altogether.    Any  priyil^^  is 

purchased  when  it  hrings  us  into  such  relations  with  the  world  as  plaos 
mis  in  peril  With  the  believer,  the  principle  of  separation  from  the 
is  a  fitf  higher  one  than  that  by  which  he  claims  aujy  human  right. 
en  most  am  forego  even  what  the  world  is  ready  to  yield  as  a  lawful 

2.  When  they  migkt  appear  to  countenance  sin.  Abram  had  seen  the 
Iness  of  Sodom.  If  he  had  received  the  spoils,  he  would  have  appeared 
irove  of  Lot's  association  with  that  people,  and  so  fieur  he  woula  have 
manced  their  sin.  It  is  better  to  give  up  any  lawful  advantage  rather 
hat  we  should  ^)pear  to  take  pleasure  in  those  who  do  iniquity.  It  was 
tier  that  Abium  should  lose  by  his  valour  than  that  his  religious  character 
1  be  placed  in  an  equivocal  position.  That  which  is  lawful  is  not  always 
lent  To  every  believer  the  welfare  of  Ghxi's  righteous  cause  is  the  first 
eration. 

Ij  leftisiiig  to  aeknowledge  the  world  as  the  souree  of  true  greatnoM, 
I  took  an  oath — ^made  a  sokmn  appeal  to  God — ^that  he  would  take  not 
he  smallest  thing  firom  the  King  ofiSodom ;  giving  this  reason,  "Lest  thou 
^  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich."  (Ver.  23).  He  attributed  his  worldly 
rity  to  the  blessing  of  that  QcA  in  whom  he  believed,  and  he  would  avoid 
leaimnces  that  might  lead  men  to  ascribe  it  to  any  other  source.  There 
sro  thoughts  which  supported  him  in  this  spirit  of  noble  independence. 
waeekoien  of  God.  He  had  been  called  b^  the  Divine  voice,  and  had  led 
manifestly  guided  and  controlled  by  Providenca     He  felt  that  he  was 

to  be  a  blessing  to  mankind.  He  was  confident  that  God  would  mark  out 
f.  ^  He  who  feels  that  God  has  called  him  to  his  place  and  work  can  afford 
)  high  ground.  2.  He  was  heir  to  the  promises.  God  had  promised  him 
ole  of  the  land,  and  however  men  might  hinder,  that  promise  would  surely 
tiled.  His  success  depended  not  upon  the  will  of  man — it  was  assured  by 
Old  of  God.  The  behever  is  greater  than  the  world,  for  he  is  safe  in  the 
Jness  of  God. 

By  showing  that  he  stands  on  a  different  footing,  and  has  better  hopes 
lie  children  of  this  world.  Abram  refuses  for  himself  the  spoils  offered  by 
ing  of  Sodom.  He  is  ready  to  give  up  his  own  rights,  but  he  will  not 
t  others  firom  asserting  theirs.  He  aflows  his  young  men  to  take  their 
ence,  and  the  allies  their  portion.  (Ver.  24).  They  would  only  be 
ng  what  was  justly  their  due.  But  Abram  will  i^ow  that  he  is  not  careful 
these  things.  He  stands  upon  a  higher  plane,  and  has  a  wider  horizon. 
"  looking  for  a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly,"  and  he  can  afford  to 
lighUy  of  every  earthly  good.  Thus  the  believer,  though  in  the  world,  is 
it  He  belongs  to  God,  and  that  is  enough.  All  the  children  of  faith  are 
1  by  a  certain  greatness  of  mind,  which  enables  them  to  live  above  the 


aUQQSSTIYB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VER8E8. 

IS  21.  It  would  seem  that,  while  Apparently  he  thoudit  of  nothing,  and 

things  were  going  on  between  caj^  for  nothing,  but  what  respected 

ledeK  and  Abram,  the  King  of  himsell    Though  there  is  no  evidence 

stood  by  and  heard  what  passed,  that  he  could  claim  any  right,  at  least 

ithout   taking   any   particular  to  the  goods,  yet  he  speaks  in  a  maimer 

t  in  it.    What  occurred  between  as  if  he  would  be  thought  a  little  gene- 

rwo  great  characters  appears  to  reus  in  relinquishing  them. — (Bush.) 

lade  no  impression  upon  him.  And  take  the  goods  to  thyseif.    It 
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would  seem  tliat  here  the  king  claims 
his  own  due,  and  allows  Abram  his. 
According  to  Arab  usage,  Abram  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  recovered 
goods  aud  cattle.  The  custom  is — if  an 
enemy  has  spoiled  an  Arab  camp,  and 
carried  away  some  of  the  persons  as 
prisoners,  and  if  the  whole  be  after- 
wards recovered  by  another  party — 
for  the  persons  to  be  restored,  but  for 
the  property  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  recaptured. 
This  exalts  the  conduct  of  Abraham 
in  declining  to  receive  his  due,  and 
detracts  from  the  generosity  for  which 
the  King  of  Sodom  nas  obtained  credit. 
Indeed,  we  see  tlmt  Abram  himself 
admits  the  right  of  his  friends  to  that 
which,  for  himself,  he  declined. — (Pict. 
Bible.) 

Verse  22.  I  have  lifted  tip  my  hand. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  with  Abram. 
Either  before,  or  then  and  there,  he 
made  an  oath  or  solemn  asseveration 
before  God,  with  uplifted  hand,  that 
he  would  not  toucli  the  property  of 
Sodom.  He  must  have  felt  there  was 
danger  of  moral  contamination  in 
coming  into  any  political  relationship 
with  the  cities  of  the  vale.  The  Lord, 
the  most  high  God,  the  Founder  of 
heaven  and  earth.  In  this  conjunction 
of  names,  Abram  solemnly  and  expressly 
identifies  the  God  of  himself  and  of 
Melchizedek  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Sodom.  The  most  high  God 
of  Melchizedek  is  the  God  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  Jehovah  of 
Adam,  Noah,  and  Abram. — (Murphy.) 

To  the  designation  by  which  Mel- 
chizedek knew  God  Abram  adds  the 
Sacred  Name,  which  was  revealed  to 
himself  Every  expression  of  the 
Divine  Nature  in  human  words  en- 
larges our  knowledge  of  God. 

1  have  lifted  up  my  hand,  A  swear- 
ing gesture  (Dan  xii.  7,  Rev.  x.  5,  6). 
Neither  doth  he  this  rashly,  but  for 
very  good  reason :  first,  that  by  this 
oath,  as  by  a  buckler,  he  might  fence 
himself  against  all  covetous  desires  of 
the  spoil;  secondlv,  that  he  did  se- 
riously remit  of  that  which  was  his 
right,  and  went  not  to  war  for  wages : 
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thirdly,  hereby  to  profess  his  &ith  and 
religion  in  opposition  to  their  super- 
stitious vanities. — (Trapp). 


Verse  23.  Abram  knew  with  what 
kind  of  man  he  had  to  deal.  He  was 
one  of  the  prudent  who  foreseeth  the 
evU,  and  therefore  had  already  made 
up  his  mind  what  course  to  take. 

He  for  whom  the  "  Possessor  of  hea- 
ven and  earth"  has  engaged  to  provide 
has  no  need  to  be  beholden  to  any  fw 
his  well-being,  and  especially  in  cases 
where  his  motives  are  liable  to  be  nus- 
construed. 

We  should  refuse  the  gifts  of  men 
when,  by  accepting  them,  we  mn  the 
risk  of  bringing  dishonour  upon  God. 

Believers  are  so  rich  in  their  spirituil 
inheritance,  and  have  so  full  a  reward 
in  God,  that  when  it  is  expedient  to 
do  so,  they  can  afford,  in  a  spirit  of 
noble  generosity,  to  despise  the  worid's 
gifts. 

The  reason  why  he  would  not  be 
under  the  shadow  of  an  obligation,  or 
anything  which  might  be  construed  ta 
obligation  to  him,  was  not  so  much  t 
reg^  to  his  own  honour,  but  the 
honour  of  HiH  in  whose  name  k§  ksi 
sivom.  Abram's  God  had  blessed  him, 
and  promised  to  bless  him  more,  and 
make  him  a  blessing.  Let  it  not  to 
said  by  his  enemies  that  with  all  his 
blessedness  it  is  of  our  substance  thit 
he  is  what  he  is.  No;  Abram  can 
trust  in  the  "possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth"  to  provide  for  him,  withoat 
being  beholden  to  the  King  of  Sodom* 
—(Sadler), 

Lest  thou  should  say,  1  have  maik 
Abram  rich.  Occasion  must  not  be 
given  to  any  to  speak  the  least  evil  of 
us,  lest  Christ  be  dishonoured:  for 
every  Christian  quartereth  arms  with 
Christ.  And  if  Abram  do  anything 
unbeseeming  himself,  Abram's  God 
shall  be  blasphemed  at  Sodom.— 
(Trapp), 

The  generous  conduct  of  Afanm 
would  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Canaanites.  The  world  has  some 
admiration  for  true  nobility  of  aoid 
and  disinterested  goodness. 


P.XIT. 


EOMILBTIC  COMMENTARY:  GENESIS. 


ne  24.*  His  ezceptbg  the  portion 
e  younff  men  who  were  in  league 
mm  W0W8  a  just  sense  of  pro- 
f.  In  giving  up  our  own  right  we 
lot  at  libeity  to  give  away  that 
1  pertains  to  others  connected 
us.H'^Wfor/ 


We  may,  for  sufficient  reasons,  give 
up  a  portion  of  our  liberty;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
others  to  whom  such  reasons  are  not 
present. 

Vows  to  God  must  not  imply  unjust 
things  to  men. — (Hughes). 


ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  CHAPTER  XIV. 

BT  THE 

REV.  WM.  ADAMSON. 


tto  and  BlaMiv !  Vers.  1—24.  (1) 
rons  M  are  the  numntaina  of  Switzerland, 
aiida  out  amgnlar  and  oniqne.  It  be- 
to  Switserlimd,  and  bean  rigna  of 
ilanoe  to  tbe  other  hilla  and  raUeys  of 
untry;  yet  it  has  its  own  peculiar  indi- 
ttj.  Wno  does  not  recognise  the  special 
lenoe  of  Mont  Blanc?  ^2)  The  rocky 
■ins  of  the  far  West  are  a  magnificent 
eridendng  their  continnons  and  snooes- 
iiaw»Msiife  one  with  the  other.      Yet 

•  %  spar,  so  singular  and  unique  in  its 
kn  and  contour,  that  for  a  moment  tiie 
er  almost  fancies  it  is  out  of  place. 
is  chapter  has  the  air  and  aspect  c^  an 
I  in  history.  It  stands  out  singular  and 
t.    As  Candlish  says,  "  The  warlike  cha- 

which  Abram  assumes  is  a  solitaiy 
ion  to  the  usual  tenor  of  his  life; 
his  subsequent  interview  with  the  ro^ 
is  altogether  peculiar.  (4)  A  plant 
in  Eastern  jungles  which  sheds  a  clear 
whiBSL  aU  beside  is  dark.  To  mididght 
mn  amid  Himalayan  hills  it  seems  as  if 

•  a  lamp  to  guide  them  on  their  wander- 
And  the  appearance  of  Melchizeddc  is 
ich  a  plant-lamp,  pointing  to  Him  who 
risrt  for  ever,  after  the  oider  of  Melchi- 

te  the  truth  thus  dimly  shadowed 

Later  dajrs  a  lustre  shed, 
Hm  the  Great  High  Priest  eternal 

Offers  us  both  wine  and  bread." 


1 1  Vers.  1 — 16.  linooln  sajrs 
ve  hare  here  a  scene  representing  mil- 
^QCT.  It  is  to  be  reoeiy^  prophetically 
■•ettcaDy.  (1)  Prophetically,  we  have 
Um  fimr  kingdoms  of  Duiiel,  Tidal 
iqgfor  the  fouth  of  these,  viz.,  Rome. 
isBoman  empire  wiU  yet  again  be  headed 
dsr  ten  kings,  who,  Linooln  conceives, 
sweep  away  corrupt,  unclean  Christianity 
the  removal  of  the  Church  to  heaven. 
Jnis  Abram  is  the  Jews,  who,  after  the 
low  of  Rome  in  the  plain  of  Armaged- 
re  to  be  Uessed  by  the  appearance  of 
feniah.  (2)  Practically,  we  have  here 
wttles,  the  second  of  which  represente 
m  of  faith,  relying  solely  on  f aitn,  as  he 
jtA  to  attack  the  confederated  hosts, 
ddttw  Lot.    The  second  is,  however. 


preliminary  to  the  third  ;  and  in  Abram's 
case  the  most  important  of  all.    It  was  the 
struggle   with  Sodom  against  rectdving  any 
gift.    It  was  the  struggle  of  the  moral  against 
Uie  material— of  the  spiritual  against  the  sin- 
fuL     No  doubt  the  timely  inteiposition  of 
Melchizedek  with  refreshment  and  benediction 
nerved  the  patriarch*s  soul  for  victory. 
"Here  is  My  grace — the  mighty  power  vic- 
torious, 
Which  fights  so  strong  for  thy  poor  feeble 
strength ; 
Which  nerves  thy  faith,  the  faith  aU-glorious, 
Which  fights  and  wins,  and  enters  heaven 
at  length.*' 

Chadorlaomer,  eto. !  Ver.  1,  eto.  (1)  Four 
hundred  years  ago,  Spain  held  the  reins  of 
power,  and  swayed  her  sceptre  over  Europe, 
Africa,  and  the  Americas.  By  and  by  that 
supremacy  passed  over  to  England,  who  now 
occupies  many  of  the  Spanish  conquests. 
Centuries  before,  the  Persians  were  a  great 
power  in  the  East,  and  acquired  ascen&ncy 
over  surrounding  powers ;  but  in  course  of 
time  this  position  was  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
who,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  became 
successful  invaders  of  distant  countries.  Cen- 
turies before,  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar attained  immense  superiority  over  sur- 
rounding principalities,  wldch  in  turn  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  fierce  wide  sweep  of 
Cyrus  the  Great.  {%.  In  the  same  way  it 
seems  that  tiie  supremacy  of  the  Babylonians 
under  Nimrod  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Elamites,  who,  as  Rawlinson  says,  exercised 
a  suzerainty  over  the  lower  Mesopotamian 
country.  These  Elamites  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  make  warlike  expeditions 
into  the  distant  land  of  Palestine.  Chedor- 
laomer,  with  his  vassal  princes,  had  thus  twelve 
years  previously  forced  the  kings  in  the  Vale 
of  Siddim  to  become  his  tributaries.  Appar- 
ently, these  subject  monarchs  sought  to  gain 
their  independence,  and  thus  brought  upon 
themselves  a  second  visit  from  the  Elamito 
Chedorlaomer. 

*<  Lord  God  of  Peace,  awake  ! 

Thou  Prince  of  Peace  give  ear  1 
The  strength  of  battle  break. 

Both  shield  and  sword  and  spear, 
Bid  wars  and  battles  now  to  cease, 
And  o'er  the  tumult  whisper  <  Peace.' " 
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HOMILBTia  COMMBNTART:  QBNE8I8. 


OKAF.  JOT. 


■n^K^iww^  etc  I  Ver.  5.  Porter  layi  tlutt 
the  modem  Kenftth  was  no  doubt  the  Abn^ 
hAmic  "KAmaim.*'  He  thinks  that  the 
Bephaims  were  the  aboriginal  inhftbitaats  of 
Bashan,  and  probably  of  the  greater  part  of 
Canaan.  Corbeanx,  however,  identifies  them 
with  the  shepherd  race  which  once  held  do- 
minions in  Egypt.  On  yidting  Kenath,  Pro- 
fessor Porter  found  the  ruins  beautiful  and 
interesting.  In  no  other  city  had  he  seen  so 
many  statues.  Unfortunately,  these  were  all 
mutUated ;  but  some  of  them  were  recognis- 
able. Before  a  little  temple  lay  a  colossal  head 
of  Ashtaroth,  which,  now  sadly  broken,  had 
evidently  been  a  chief  idol.  &had  the  two 
horns  (Camaim)  on  its  head,  and  was  thus  a 
risible  illustration  of  an  incidental  allusion  in 
verse  5.  Biay  Kenath  not  be  the  capital  of 
the  Bephaims  ? 

"  Dark  fell  the  night  of  Camaim's  woe, 
Deep  was  the  sleep  of  men, 
While  downward  swept  proud  Elam*s  foe, 
On  Bephaim's  watchmen  then." 

Xmim,  etc.  I  Ver.  6.  (1).  Job's  friend  said, 
**  Speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee." 
And  this  is  commendable  in  more  senses  than 
one.  GreologiBts  explore  the  strata  of  the 
earth,  and  discover,  thereby,  its  successive 
epoch-convuUions  and  upheavals.  Anti- 
quarians and  travellers  also  explore  the  ruins 
of  cities,  and  thus  ascertain  the  changes  which 
cities  have  undergone.  They  can  read  the  past 
history  of  a  nation  in  the  ruin-strata  of  its  cities, 
just  as  the  geologist  can  read  the  past  geological 
periods  of  our  earth  as  shown  in  the  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust.  (2)  Porter  remarks  the 
truth  of  this  in  regard  to  ancient  Bozrah, 
built  and  inhabited  by  the  gigantic  Emim 
long  before  Abram  minted  to  Canaan.  He 
describes  a  visit  to  the  ruins,  some  of  which 
record  the  changes  in  its  history.  In  one  spot, 
deep  down  beneath  the  accumulated  remains 
of  Greek  and  Boman  sculpture,  were  simple, 
massive,  primitive  buildings — homes  of  the 
ancient  aborieines.  Having  one  of  the  finest 
climates  in  the  world,  yet  the  old  home  of 
the  giant  Emim  is  utterly  deserted ;  without 
man,  without  inhabitant,  and  without  beast 
(Isa.  xzzliL  10). 

*'  'Tis  all  desolate  now— a  ruin  wild 
O'erspreads  both  hill  and  plain. 
And  the  frolicsome  mirth  of  Bosrah's  child 

Is  heard  no  more  again ; 
And  the  ruin  of  homesteads  is  ruinous  more 
Than  the  wrecks  that  are  strewed  on  tiie 
earth's  sea  shore." 

XiriathAlin  I  Ver.  6.  We  have  here  some 
of  the  most  ancient  houses  of  which  the  world 
can  boast.  As  Porter  remarks,  they  are  just 
such  dwellings  as  a  race  of  giants  would  build. 
The  waUs  and  roofs,  but  especially  the  ponder- 
ous gates,  doors,  and  bars,  are  in  every  way 
characteristic  of  a  period  when  architecture 
was  in  its  infancy,  when  gi«its  were  masons, 
And  when  strength  and  security  were  the  grand 
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raquiaites.  The  heAvy  Atone  dabi  of  tiie  noil 
rerang  on  the  mAABive  walls  iiiAkA  the  •CnctBie 
AS  ftm  AS  if  built  of  aolid  mAAOiiiy,  And  tks 
blAck  bASAlt  used  li  Almost  aa  hAtd  as  Itqa. 
There  OAn  ACAieely  be  a  donbi  tfaAt  these  an 
the  dtiee  erected  And  inhAbifeed  bjthe  Bsphaoi 
— that  on  theoe  manes  of  mAAomy,  which 
Bitter  remArin  now  stAnd  aa  ooostABt  wit- 
nesses of  the  conquest  of  BAAhAn  bj  Jdionk^ 
Abram  gAaed — end  thAt  Amid  tluBse  saeoif 
strongh<uds  ChedoriAomer  and  Ua  Elanili 
WArrion  roAmed  ere  th^  attAoked  the  kiq|i 
in  the  Vele  of  Siddim.    Tet  howdreAiynowl 


**  Cold,  chill,  mysterious,  full  of  awe  And  dmi 
Is  this  strange  home  of  living  end  of  dead." 


XSxlcyth-KizlAthAim  I  Ver.  5.  (1)  TravdlA 
tell  us  thAt  the  Druses  of  Kerioth  am  aU 
Armed,  And  AlwAys  CArnr  their  AimA.  With 
their  goats  on  the  hill-dde^  with  their  yofas 
oi  oxen  in  the  field,  with  their  aabas  or  OAmli 
on  the  roed.  At  All  hours,  in  a11  pIaosl  tfadk 
rifles  Are  slung,  their  swords  hf  their  sids^  sad 
their  pistols  in  their  belts.  Their  daiim 
chief,  toot  goes  forth  on  his  expedition 
equipped  in  a  helmet  of  steel,  end  a  ooAt  of 
linked  mAiL  (2)  TheruinsAreof  gieAteitoaL 
No  lAige  puUio  building  now  eziAtA  entin; 
but  there  Are  trAoesctfmAnv.  OrahAm  remsrb 
thAt  in  the  streets  sad  LuieA  Are  numsRMi 
frAgments  of  columns  sad  other  vestigetof 
Ancient  gTAndeur.  Its  position  Amongst  wide* 
spresd  rockfields  mAde  it  a  f ormidAblo  tssl^  n 
doubt,  to  the  Elsmite  invader  to  subtel 
while  the  gisnt  rAce  which  teneated  itsmAaNi 
homes  would  increase  the  diflScuIty 

"  Of  A  diArge  by  his  legions  In  bsttle  ARay, 
Now  defying  tne  f oeman,  now  blent  la  Ibi 
fray.' 


»* 


Bbrltei !  Ver.  6.  (1)  These  received  Mr 
name  from  dwelling  in  caves.    Strabo  sqt 
that   the   life   of    these    cave-dwellen  «tf 
nomadic.     They   are   governed  by   tjnali^ 
wear  skins,  and  cany  spesrs  sad  shields  wkldl 
Are  covered  with  rAW   hides,    lliey  Aaofaik 
their  bodies  with  a  mixture  ci  blood  sodniillL 
drink  an  infusion  of  budcthom,  and  travd  sal 
tend  their  flocks  by  night    (2)  It  ii  iatuinHit 
to  know  that  the  excavated  dwellings  of  thi 
Horites  are  still  found  in  hundreds  la  the  saa^ 
stone   cliflEs  and  mountains   of   Edom,  sni 
especially  in  Petra.    Some  of  them,  WOna 
says,  have  windows  as  well  as  doors.     la  IMt 
of  oihen  are  receptadw  for  water.    Thsj  an 
all  approachable  by  a  common  waj.     Ito 
region  is  now  a  hAbitAtlon  of  dnigoni    litsnUfc 
AS    Irby  says,   swarming   with   liiaidi    AM 
scorpions,  etc    (8)  Mount  Hor,  upon  wfaidh 
Asron  died,  is  a  striking  summit.     MswgkA 
renuurks  that  An  Artist  who  would  study  rodE 
scenery  inidl  its  wildest  And  most  extravAgsal 
forms.  And  in  colours,  which,  to  no  oae  who 
hss  not  seen  them,  would  scsroely  eppeer  to  be 
in  neture,  would  find  himself  rewArded  Ahoold 
he  resort  to  Mount  Hor  for  thAt  purpoee. 


SIT. 


EOMILSTIO  COMMENTARY :  0BNE8I8. 


iaidt  ritttoing  on  the  waUi 

]i*d  tmnm,  hiy  and  bri^t, 

ej  w«w  aU  aUve  with  Uc^t ; 

pat  mom  qtlondid,  nniiieroiii  flocks 

room  Mttling  on  tho  rocksy 

thflir  ikhy  rertlow  winga."— ifooiv. 


1  y«r.  7.  (1)  Bonnding 
fcham  and  of  tha  Dead  Sea  and  oon- 

the  AmaleMtai^  Chedorlaomer  came 
the  ireat  aide  ol  the  Bead  Sea  to 
known  aa  ^The  Froninff  of  the  Palm." 
idway  up  the  ahofe  dt  the  Dead  Sea»  ia 
plahi,  ahnt  in  bj  the  rugged,  rodcy 
Bngedi.  A  aweet  fountain  ronta  from 
c  high  iq>  on  the  weatem  aide,  four 
.  feet  up,  and  oomea  down  ahaking  ita 
'cr  the  green  buihea  and  planta  which 
r  ita  aide— acadaa,  mimoxai^  and  lotna. 
r  tha  Elamite  conqueror  came  on  hia 

aizpedition  of  2,000  mika.  (2)  It  waa 
iabout  route,  either  becaoae  (a)  he 
a  eouTenient  paaa  by  which  to  conduct 
r ;  or,  becauae  (i)  he  wiahed  to  leave 
iT  In  hia  rear.  Here  it  waa  that  the 
f  the  Vale  of  Siddon  mardied  out  to 
ft«d. 

ee  how  the  hoata  upriae  I 

ConfnaM  noiae,  and  then 
1m  march  of  Dekth,  the  criea 

Of  wounded  dying  men  I 
)eh<^  the  red  and  gory  flood ; 
knd,  lo,  the  garmenta  rolled  in  Uood." 

— Maguire. 

-Pita!  Ver.lO.  j[l)  In  the  far  north 
itineare  famooa  buwnen  wella.  This 
ezndea  alowly  in  »  aemi-liquid  atate 
slenm,  which  hardena  into  bitumen. 
iba  on  the  ahore  of  the  Bead  Sea  say 
t  bitumen  there  ia  formed  in  the  tame 
Aey  aay  that  it  forma  on  the  rocka  in 
tha  of  ihe  aea,  and  by  earthouakee,  or 
idnnarine  concuasiona,  ia  broken  up  in 
laaaea,  and  riaea  to  the  aurfaoe.  (2) 
a  pointi  out  that  no  doubt  the  Sodom- 
n  in  the  habit  of  digging  bitumen 
It  waa  doubtleaa  an  article  of  mer- 
1^  aa  petroleum  ia  from  the  American 

rnow.  Apparently,  the  Egyptiana 
It  largely  in  embalming  their  dead. 
nld  it  ia  aa  brittle  aa  elaaa,  but  it  melta 
It  mnat  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
;  and  in  that  way  forma  a  hard,  glaasy 
^ervioua  to  water.  (8)  Aa  the  Dead 
r  la  it  oonid  not  well  hAve  been  in  Lot'a 
ETo  doubt  the  region  waa  exceedingly 
d,  and  the  freah,  aparkling  waters  of 
B  alire  with  boats  and  flab.  All  this 
aged  at  the  orerthrow  of  the  Citiea  of 
in,  when,  in  addition  to  the  *'  heavenly 
than   laaned    from   theae  "bitumen- 


XoimtalnFlislitl  Yer.  10.  (1)  When 
the  South  African  chief,  Sekdcuni,  who  had 
ravaged  the  borders  of  the  white  man's  land, 
waa  assailed  by  the  English  soldiers,  he  and 
hia  followers  fled  to  a  mountain,  and  hid  them* 
aelvea  in  the  cavea  and  recesses.  (2)  History 
relatea  how  it  waa  usual  for  the  Vandoia,  when 
attacked  by  the  Pi^mJ  troc^pa,  to  romove  their 
f an^ea  and  gooda  for  aecnrity  to  the  Alpine 
heighta  and  cavams,  whero  ther  could  make  » 
firm  atand  against  their  merdOeaa  foea.  (8) 
The  Arohbiabop  of  Tyre  relates  that  when 
Baldwin  IV.,  one  of  the  Gruaade  kinga  of 
Jeruaalem,  ravaged  the  fruitful  valley  of  Bacar, 
the  inhabitanta  fled  to  the  mountaina,  whither 
hia  troopa  oould  not  eaailv  follow  them.  (4) 
D'Arvieux  sajrs  that  in  hia  time,  when  the 
Araba  attacked  the  robel  peaaanta  ol  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  plain  of  Gonin,  they  fled  towards 
the  hiUa,  ana  there,  hiding  themaelves^  wero 
secure  from  attack  or  punuit.  (6)  Tlda  ex* 
plaina  the  statement  here  that  the  defeated 
Sodomitea,  who  eacaped  from  the  field  of 
battle,  betook  themselves  to  a  mountain.  And 
it  is  supposed  that  among  the  fugitivea  thua 
aecure  farom  the  Elamite  attack  was  the  king 
of  Sodom.  (6)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
the  solemn  woe  on  Mount  Olivea  the  Lord  em* 
plojTS  this  figure  in  connection  with  the 
Koman  armies  :  "  Then  let  them  which  an  in 
Judea  flee  to  the  mountaina "  (Luke  xxi.  21). 
See  also  Be  v.  vL  15. 

''Ah!  what  terror  ia  impending 
When  the  Judge  ia  seen  descending. 
And  each  aecret  veil  ia  rending.**— >Ce2afio. 


of  burning,  fiery  spirit, 
Lfanid  lAvahot  aa  coal, 
?loarnig  forth  on  every  homeatead, 
like  aa  riven  onwwd  rolL'* 


)I  Ver.  13.  (1)  In  the  laat  century, 
when  abaenoe  of  traina  and  existence  of  baid 
roada  iaolated  Engliah  towns  and  villagea  from 
each  other,  and  from  London,  the  aeparation 
of  friends  became  a  serious  matter.  A  young 
maiden  persuaded  her  relatives  to  allow  her  to 
leave  the  remote  western  hamlet  home  and  to 
visit  friends  of  the  family  in  the  metropolis. 
After  a  time  tidings  came  that  the  maiden  had 
been  carried  off,  and  waa  supposed  to  be  con* 
cealed  in  the  hall  of  a  northern  baronet.  Dia- 
tressed  at  the  tidinga,  and  full  ci  love  for  their 
aister,  the  two  brothers  considered  how  her 
rescue  waa  to  be  achieved.  Aacertaining  the 
whereabouts  of  the  hall,  they  decided  to  ex- 
plore its  buildings  in  disguise,  so  as  to  learn 
the  predse  apartment  in  which  their  sister  waa 
lodged,  and  then,  under  cover  of  night,  to 
secure  her  freedom.  (2;  Lot  had  chosen  to 
go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  friendly  citizens 
of  Sodom  and  Gkmiorrah.  Four  northern  po- 
tentates make  an  incursion  southwards,  subdue 
the  five  princes  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  and 
carry  off  Lot,  his  family,  and  goods.  A  fugi- 
tive servant  bears  the  aad  tidiogB  to  Abram, 
who— full  of  love  for  his  captured  nephew  and 
household— considers  how  tneir  rescue  is  to  be 
accomplished.  The  conqueror's  track  most  be 
first  aaoertaiDed,  and  then,  under  cover  of  the 
darkneas  of  the  night,  an  attempt  to  rescue 
must  be  made. 
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"  Around  are  the  nations,  and  enemies  itrong ; 
But  God  ifl  our  fortresB,  our  strength,  and 
our  song." 

Frayar-Power  !  Ver.  18,etc  (1)  Naturalist! 
say  that  at  times  when  the  eagle  is  about  to 
soar,  he  seeks,  finds,  and  puts  himself  upon  a 
column  of  uplifting  air  ;  and  thus,  by  its  up- 
heaving power,  he  is  borne  until  he  finds  him- 
self at  the  height  at  which  he  aimed.  (2) 
When  the  Lord  Jesus  was  about  to  enter  upon 
that  struggle  on  Calvary,  by  which  captive  hu- 
manity was  to  be  rescued  and  restored  to  moral 
freedom,  He  sought  the  column  of  uplifting 
communion  with  God  in  G«thsemane ;  and  thus 
was  able  to  rise  to  the  lofty  sunmiit  of  the 
Cross,  and  achieve  a  glorious  victory.  (8)  We 
can  hardly  conceive  Abram  doing  otherwise 
here.  Happy  is  that  soul  which,  entering  on 
any  spiritual  expedition  in  behalf  of  others, 
places  itself  upon  the  uplifting  breath  of 
prayer,  and  thus  is  borne  safely  and  securely 
on  the  tide  of  successful  effort :  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ? "  "  Up,  for  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  thine  hand." 

"  Go,  fight  the  battles  of  your  Lord, 

But  not  with  helm,  or  spear,  or  sword ; 
Take  ye  the  Christian's  panoply* 
And  sing,  'Not  unto  us,  O  Lord.'  " 

Christian-Bnterpriae !  Vers.  13,  14,  etc. 
(1 )  la  the  far  East  an  Arab  sheikh  heuxl  of 
the  capture  of  his  kinsman,  chief  of  another 
Arab  tribe,  and  of  his  being  carried  by  his 
captors  across  the  desert.  His  affection  for 
his  kinsman,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Arao  sense 
of  honour  which  required  him  to  make  some 
effort  for  his  kinsman's  safety,  prompted  him 
to  summon  a  few  of  his  bravest  tribesmen, 
hurry  after  the  spoilers  to  the  verge  of  the 
terrible  desert,  fall  upon  them,  and  rescue  his 
depressed  kinsman.  (2)  Abram  does  not  do 
BO  on  the  mere  impulse  of  natural  affection  ; 
he  has  Divine  warrant  for  what  he  does.  He 
fights  once,  remarks  Candlish,  as  he  walks 
always — hy  faith.  Isaiah  xli.  2  is  generally 
supposed  to  refer  to  Abram's  course  here  ;  and 
if  so,  the  testimony  is  explicit  as  to  the  Divine 
sanction  given  to  Abram's  enterprise.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  subsequent  benediction  of 
Abram,  and  the  vision  and  promise  in  chap.  xv. 
establish  clearly  that  he  went  forth  by  the 
express  will  of  God.  (3)  Christians  have  gone 
forth  on  enterprises  for  which  they  had  no 
warrant ;  and  they  have  brought  shame  on  the 
Christian  faith — as  when  Zwingle  buckled  on 
armour  and  went  forth  to  die  on  the  battle- 
field. It  has  even  been  suggested  that  Coligny 
yielded  to  do  in  France  for  the  oppressed 
Huguenots  what  he  felt  was  at  variance  with 
the  Divine  will.  And  missionary  enterprise 
against  the  powers  which  have  carried  our 
fellow  creatures  captive  in  their  minds  and 
morals,  senses  and  souls,  should  never  be 
ventured  on,  except  with  prayer  to  know  the 
Divine  will,  "  Shall  we  go,  or  shall  we 
refrain  ? " 
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*'  *Gainat  ain,  the  world,  aad  Satan  all, 
And  every  f oe^  both  great  and  niall, 
This  great  cnuade  of  faith  and  love, 
Is  owned  and  blessed  of  God  above.** 

T7iiion  and  Obedlenoe  I    Ver.  14.    (1.)  Li 
the  Island  of  NewGkiinea  is  the  bird  of  pandiM^ 
whose  tail  is  a  magnificent  plume  of  €airj4ike 
feathers,  partly  white  and  partly  ydlow,  so 
that  they  resemble  silver  ana  RoU.    Wallaes 
sajTS  that  the  king  bird  is  distingoiihed  bj 
spots  on  his  tail,  and  genmally  flies  high  op  in 
the  air  above  the  flodc.    Every  one  kens  ai 
eye  upon  their  leader,  obeying  hi*  giddsMi 
with    startling   exactness.      (2.)    Natonliifei 
refer  in  a  simuar  manner  to  the  herds  of  da« 
among  the  savannahs  of  North  America^  The 
buck-leader  of  the  herd  is  distingniahed  bjUi 
remarkable  antlers,  and  by  the  poaition  wUdi 
he  assumes  in  the  herd.    All  the  memben  of 
the  herd  keep  a  constant  watch  with  eye  sod 
ear  upon  their  leader,  and  follow  his  lead  wift 
unity  and  completeness.      (8.)  Abram  seeni 
to  have  had  similar  unity  and   submisMS 
amongst  his  servants.    The  moment  he  siguli 
an  advance  and  attack  all  are  ready.    And  » 
ought  the  followers  and  servants  A  the  lad 
Jesus  to  follow  Him  with  absolute  exaeCaeH^ 
implicit  confidence  and  ready  aUegianooi  Ai 
the  birds  and  beasts  keep  an  eye  upon  their 
leaders,  so  should  we  be  ever  looldng  unto 
Jesus. 

"  Temptations  throng  on  every  side ; 
We  overleap  them  all ; 
Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  hear 
Our  glorious  Captain's  calL** 

Dan-Laiah!  Ver.  14.    (1.)  This  place  In- 
comes prominent  in  the  time  of  the  JndfeL 
It  was  near  Paneas  on  the  way  to  l^fis,  m^ 
far  from  the  mound  now  called  "Tdl-el-Ks^f  " 
Thomson  sajrs  that  not  one  habitation  is  that 
now.    The  fountain  still  pours  forth  its  inv 
of  delicious  water.    Herds  of  black  boftta 
wallow  in  its  crystal  pools  ;  and  in  vain  dosi 
the  traveller   look  for   the  maiden  with  Int 
pitcher.    The  site  of  the  town  cannot  evsa  be 
examined   with   satisfaction,  so   dense  is  tiM 
jungle  of  briars,  thorns,  and  thistles  iridick 
overspread  the  country.     (2.)  The  i^*«ti<pB  of 
the  name  "Dan  "  here  has  caused  modi  dii> 
cussion.     We  must  suppose  that  either  the 
'*  Dan  "  of  Abram's  pursuit  was  another  plaee 
than  the  '<  Dan  "  of  the  Judges ;  or  that  the 
more  modem  name  has  been  substituted  for 
the    more   ancient    one  in  the  aacred  text 
Neither  of  them  is  impossible  in  itself.  "Den" 
may  have  been  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  time 
of  Abram,  and  the  word  "  Jordan  **  (river  of 
Dan)  may  have   been  employed   beoanse  the 
Jordan  sources  were  beside  "  Dan.'*     TUtliar 
Abram  sped  in  pursuit  of  the  marauding  hosts 
of  Elam. 

"  Along  the  steep^  above  the  dale^ 
And  o'er  the  mountain  wild. 
To  where  dear  Jordan's  fountain's  rise. 
And  Hermon's  snows  are  piled." 
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!&%  Fanalty  cto.  Yen.  14-16.  In  the 
sst^a  white  man  with  his  daofi^ten  left 
ila  Mttlements  and  pitched  his  Uock 
the  Tillage  of  »  friendly  Indian 


HighlT  erteemed  by  all,  it  was  with 
•ad  mlagiTing  that  the  white  settlers 


I  lamiij  disappear  in  the  trackless  wH- 

of  wood  and  water.  A  distant  Indian 
^loee  chiefo  had  long  been  at  Tariance 
(O  friendly  tribe  of  Indians,  resolved  on 
dc  npon  tiie  Yillage.  Snocenful  in  their 
hey  i^Mtfed  the  white  man  and  his 
srs,  bat  carried  them  off  with  all  their 
lad  chattels.  One  of  the  white  man's 
a^  abeent  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack, 
as  the  trimnphant  Indians  were  setting 
dbeir  retom  home,  and  hastened  off  to 
itaat  settlements  to  give  the  alarm. 
to  rescue  their  esteemed  friend  and  his 

the  setters  and  hunters  started  in 
•  Ycx  dajTS  they  tracked  the  Indians, 
laet  reached  the  camp,  which  was  now 
easy  reach  of  the  villages  and  wigwams 
pcedatOTy  tribe.  Ignorant  of  any  par- 
d  reveling  over  their  spoil,  the  Indians 

to  rest ;  ndien  the  settlers,  suddenly 
ig  in  upon  the  camp,  attacked  and 
sd  the  foe,  and  delivered  their  white 

and  maidens.  Christian  champions 
leir  deeds  of  heroic  rescue  to  achieve. 

Dark  places  of  the  soul  and  sin. 
Dark  places  of  the  earth  to  win ; 
The  inner  shrine  of  man  is  trod 
By  foes  of  man,  and  foes  of  Grod.** 

ti»B  Trial  and  Triumph*  Ver.  15.  (1) 
iddent  presents  to  us  the  Father  of  the 
od  most  vividly  apprehending  things  to 

mie  tidings  brought  by  the  fugitive 
Siddhn's  Vale  were  a  test  of  Abram's 
aa  to  whether  he  had  gnuroed  the 
e  in  chap.  ziii.  *'To  thee  will  I  give 
ad  ;  therefore,  arise,  walk  up  and  down 
mdonbted,  destined  heir."  This  is  the 
f  of  fidth.  While  as  yet  Abram  has  not 
of  ground  which  he  can  call  his  own,  he 
M,  with  all  the  calmness  of  undoubted 
ignty,  the  right  to  act  as  the  heir  of  the 

And  he  goes  forth  in  the  full  assurance 
by  that  victory  shall  be  his.  (2)  When 
Bit  missionary  reached  the  centre  of 
.  and  gazed  upon  the  wondrous  scene,  he 
laft  the  kingdoms  of  the  country  were 

to  become  the  possession  of  Christ. 
1^  eye  of  Divine  faith  looked  down  in 
xmviction  upon  the  powers  of  darkness 
jaatheiiism,  and  saw  the  captive  souls 
red  from  their  bondage,  sitting  at  the 
f  Jesos,  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind, 
kiistians  thus  venture  forth  against  the 
s  of  hell — strong  in  faith— confident  of 
f  against  opposing  foes. 

fch  whets  the  sword ;  faith  is  our  shield ; 
'aith  keeps  our  armour  bright — 
nakes  us  more  than  conouerors, 
kUd  then  is  lost  in  light.  — Maguirt, 


▲ttaohl  Ver.  16.  (1)  Chardin  says  that  the 
Arabs,  when  desirous  of  pillaging  a  caravan 
crossing  the  eastern  deserts  fculow  it  day]  by 
day  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  for 
a  night  attack.  Then  they  silently  fall  upon 
the  camp,  and  carry  off  one  part  of  it  before 
the  rest  can  get  under  arms  2)  Mayne  Beid 
describes  how  a  party  of  hunters  thus  followed 
a  retreating  band  of  Indians,  until  it  separated 
into  two  bands.  The  white  pursuers  tiien 
followed  the  band,  which  carriea  off  the  white 
woman  whose  rescue  they  were  after;  and, 
waiting  until  night,  burst  upon  the  band,  and 
rescued  the  CM>tive.  (8)  Harmer  supposes 
that  Abram  fell  upon  the  Elamite  camp  at 
Laish  much  as  the  Arabs  did  and  do ;  ana  so, 
by  unequal  forces,  accomplished  the  deliverance 
of  Lot.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
by  a  sudden  night  attack  that  Abram  was  able, 
with  so  small  a  follovring,  to  overcome  the  vast, 
veteran  hosts  of  Elam. 

*^  Not  now  such  fields  of  earthly  strife 
Demand  the  Christian  warrior's  life ; 
The  moral  fields  of  warfare  stand 
In  every  heart — ^in  every  land." 

Sodom  Sinneral   Ver.   16.    (1)    Amongst 
those  who  were  delivered  by  English  arms 
from  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  the  West 
African  chi^s,  were  a  number  of  natives  who 
still  remained  heathen.    These  shared  in  the 
deliverance ;  but  for  them  aJlont,  or  even  M^y, 
the  expedition  would  never  have  been  under- 
taken.   White  and  native  Christians  claimed 
and  enjoyed  the  interposition  of  England :  the 
otheiy  were  partakers  of  the  deliverance — ^no 
more.    (2)  Abram  delivers  Lot  and  his  family. 
That  the  men  of  Sodom  shared  fox  a  season  in 
the  benefit  of  that  deliverance,  was  an  inci- 
dental consequence  ;  at  least,  was  not  the  main 
and  primary  purpose  of  Abram's  interposition. 
It  was  not  for  their  sakes  that  the  pilgrim 
became  the  warrior,  but  for  that  of  Lot,  who, 
however  far  he  had  strayed,  was  a  servant  of 
God.    (3)  In  achieving  the  moral  deliverance 
of  His  kinsfolk  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  ungodly 
are  often  partakers  of  the  temporal  blessing. 
The  deliverance  is  not  wrought  for  their  sakes 
but  for  that  of  His  own,  whose  souls  are  in 
peril;   but  even  His  enemies  are  benefited 
in  the  liberty  wrought  for  His  own.    Tet, 
they  do  not  share  in  the  tpiritual  benediction, 
so  long  as  they  persist,  as  the  sinners  of  Sodom. 
And  the  temporal  deliverance  is  like  that  of 
Sodom,  a  retpite — a  fresh  lease  of  mercy's 
forbearance,  ere  heavier  doom  of  fire  falls. 

"  When  in  majestic  splendour  He  will  rise, 
With  judgment  and  with  terror  on  His  wings." 

BetumHomel  Ver.  17.  (1)  Ships,  which 
have  been  parted  by  night,  and  the  swift 
stroke  of  the  tempest,  come  hurrying  back  at 
morning  to  their  anchorage.  What  anxious 
inquiries  follow  as  to  the  perils  of  the  past 
night !  What  mutual  felicitations  ensue  as 
they  discover  that  all  are  safe  in  spite  of  the 
storm  1     (2)  The  meeting  between  Lot  and 
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Abram,  tho  prinoM  of  Sodom,  and  their  raooed 
warrion,  mnBt  have  been  fall  of  agitatioii  and 
azdtement.  When  their  hoeti  were  defeated, 
and  Lot's  family  earned  off,  there  was  little 
proepect,  humanly  apeaking,  of  a  happy  re- 
union. Now  they  are  lafe  home  again.  (S) 
Chriitians  are  ecattered  and  carried  off  by  the 
marauding  bands  of  death ;  but  the  Captain  ol 
oar  Salvation  delivers  them  from  the  power  of 
the  grave.  They  shall  meet  again  in  the 
**  King's  Dale  **  at  Salem,  for  JeriMalem  which 
is  above  is  free.  What  mutual  congratulations 
and  recognitions  will  then  ensue!  How  all 
will  unite  in  praising  their  Deliverer;  in 
whom 

**  Majesty,  combined  with  meekness, 
Righteousness  and  peace  unite. 
To  insure  those  blessed  conquests, 
His  possession  and  full  right ; 

Ride  triumphant, 
Decked  in  robes  of  purest  light. 


fi 


Abram*a  Authority  I  Vers.  17-24.  (1)  In 
early  days,  when  the  white  man  first  appeared 
amid  the  vast  pinewoods  and  huntine  grounds 
of  the  Red  Indians,  some  of  these  red  children 
of  the  wild  were  possessed  of  the  conviction 
that  the  new-comers  would  by-and-by  be 
owners  of  the  soil.  No  doubt  tiiis  was  Uufgely 
due  to  the  consciousness  of  their  keen  Indian 
perceptive  powers  that  the  "  white  foreigners 
from  over  the  water "  were  in  many  respects 
superior  to  them  in  intelligence  and  resource. 
But  there  was  also  a  premonition,  the  origin  of 
which  was  doubtless  due  to  supernatural  in- 
fluence, that  the  "  white  man  "  was  to  possess 
tiie  Indian's  land.  Hence  some  of  these  In- 
dians became  the  fast  friends  of  the  eariy 
settlers.  (2)  In  ihe  time  of  Abram  certain  of 
the  Canaanite  leaders  were  impressed  with  the 
conviction  tiiat  this  ''pilgrim-pastor"  would 
be  the  future  lord  of  Palestine.  Apparently 
Abimeledi  and  Hamor  had  some  sudi  presen- 
timent, that  Canaanite  ascendancy  would  give 
way  before  the  Abrahamic  posterity.  Under 
supernatural  conviction  of  a  similar  character 
the  King  of  Salem  comes  forth  to  greet  the 
deliverer  of  Lot  on  his  return  from  the  pur- 
suit and  overthrow  of  the  four  kings. 

"  Stay,  pilgrim  warrior,  on  th^  road, 
Refrenh  thy  strength  awhile  ; 
Here  is  the  banquet  of  thy  God 
To  soothe  thy  warfare-toiL" 

Kelohiaedek  and  Salem!  Ver.  18.  (1) 
Stanley  refers  to  the  Jerome  tradition  that 
Salem  was  not  Jerusalem,  but  a  smaller  town 
not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  interior  in  the 
"King's  Dale."  He  appears  for  a  moment, 
and  then  vanishes  from  our  view  altogether. 
It  is  this  which  wraps  him  round  in  that  mys- 
terious obscurity  which  has  rendered  his  name 
the  symbol  of  all  such  sudden,  abrupt  appari- 
tions— ^the  interruptions  or  dislocations  of  the 
ordinary  succession  of  cause  and  effect  and 
matter  of  fact  in  the  varied  stages  of  the 
history  of   the  Church.     (2)   Candlish  says 
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that  whether  thk  Salem  was  tiia  city  iMk 
afterwards  became  Jenmlem,  or  aoiiie  oth« 
^laoe  near  the  Vale  of  Siddim  and  the  Bifw 
Joidao,  does  not  appear.  Kor,  Indeed  ii  it 
the  precise  locality,  bat  the  name^  wUeh  is 
imnortant.  It  was  the  King  of  BWhteuuiMi 
and  Peace  idiom  Abram  acknoiHe^gad  in  tiie 
veiy  height  of  hia  own  triumph,  whea  hs 
aooepted  Meldiisedek's  hoq^dtallty  ol  hnid 
and  wine. 

''When  the  natriaroh  was  retamlng. 
Crowned  with  triunqih  from  the  teja 
Him  the  peaceful  King  of  Salem 
Came  to  meet  upon  his  waj." 

Ifelohieadek  Xeottaff!  Ven.  18-SO.  0) 
Stanley  says  that  the  meeting  of  the  vadmX 
chiefs  of  Canaan  and  the  fdnndar  of  the 
chosen-people  in  the  "King's  Dale^"  peisuuifai 
to  us  the  meeting  between  whal^  in  later  tina^ 
has  been  called  I^Ktural  and  Revealed  Bdi|ioi. 
He  adds  that  Afaram's  receiving  the  hlesdof 
from  Melchisedek,  and  tendering  to  In 
reverent  homage,  is  a  likeness  of  ue  reeogid- 
tion  which  true  historical  faith  will  ahnp 
humbly  receive  and  gratefully  render  iHmi 
it  comes  in  contact  with  "  Natural  Rdigiia." 
(2)  Law  says  that  in  Melohixedek  we  havt  a 
figure,  not  of  "Natural  Religion,**  hot  ef 
Christ  the  Messiah.  He  is  the  true  MekUis- 
dek,  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of 
years.  Abram,  the  weaiy  waiirior,  tvpite 
the  soldiers  of  Christ,  for  whom  refreshmsat 
is  provided  by  their  Royal  PHeat  of  Sake^ 
which  is  peace.  The  fight  of  faith  is  fieioi^ 
the  journey  of  life  ofttimes  long^  but  our  tnt 
Melchisedek  comes  forth  with  the  aolid  se^ 
tenance  of  the  Word,  with  the  ovetflowing 
cup  of  promise,  with  the  spiritual  food  of  Hk 
own  body  and  Uood. 

"  Good  soldier  of  the  Cross,  well  done  1 
Press  forward  more  and  more  i 
And  still  forgetting  things  behindi 
Reach  forUi  to  things  before.' 


ShaTeh-Shadowa  !  Ver.  18,  etc.  (1).  The 
faith  of  Jonathan  burning  briffht  and  purs  in 
his  father  Saul's  corrupt  court  u  a  love^  light 
In  the  interview  between  Jonathan  and  David, 
we  have,  as  it  were,  the  noble  warrior  iiM^ltf 
the  tordi  of  royal  trust  to  the  son  of  Jssis. 
This  was  done  in  faith,  "I  know  that  God  will 
establish  thee  king."  (2).  Melchiaedek  sssns 
thus  to  oome  forth  and  meet  Abram  in  the 
"  King's  Dale."  By  his  heroism  of  faith, 
Abram  has  shown  his  readiness  to  enter  upoa 
the  rights  and  trusts  of  Canaan :  and  Mel- 
chizedek,  as  the  preserver  of  the  old  ptimitife 
patriarchal  hope,  comes  to  surrender  the  chaige 
to  Abram.  (3).  It  is  as  if  the  torch  was  hoe 
visibly  handed  over  from  the  last  of  the  fonnsr 
band  to  the  first  of  that  which  is  to  auooeed. 
The  interview  between  the  two  is  the  oooneo- 
ting  link  between  the  two  dispensations  -the 
one  of  which  is  waxing  old,  and  the  other  of 
which  is  just  beginning  to  eppear.    (4).  It  is 
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BfaMCB  cnbnMiiig  in  hii  unm  the 
rloor ;  the  last  petrierdi  end  prophet 
r  not  deperting  tQl  he  eees  end  heile 
Mm  hope  of  the  Goepd  eriahig  on 

wHh  heeling  in  Hk  wingi.  (5).  It 
gevfaig  twiU^t  of  declining  oey  in 
leni  dhnee  mingHng  with  uie  dewn 
ter  mom.  Bou  Melchizedek  end 
identood  it  thns.  Ae  debtors  to  the 
16^  thmr  reeliie  thet  their  Actions  now 
rwe  of  good  things  to  come.  Both 
fc  in  ell,  uid  in  the  eye  of  their  faith 
lUinelL 

the  alter  has  crombled,  end  incense 
Bed, 
nhq^  stiU  rises,  through  Jnus  our 


!  Ver.  22,  etc  Canada 
ae  a  kingdom  in  fifty  years.  Its  Urge 
» then  litUe  hamlets,  and  its  mighty 
SB  oorered  its  Tiigin  soil.  Near  its 
lUant  soldier  had  retired  and  settled ; 
ad  him  had  gathered  a  few  brare 

They  were  snrronnded  by  Indian 
lo,  pertly  from  renwct  and  awe,  re- 
nm  attarking  this  hi^y  settlement, 
he  white  men,  eeger  to  find  a  wider 

the  hamlet,  and  took  his  family  to 
ng  gionnd  and  Tillage  of  one  of  these 
Bother  tribe  sacked  Uie  Indian  villAge, 
H  the  leading  chief,  his  wives  and 
nd  at  the  same  time  took  away  the 
la's  femily  and  property.  When 
tadied  the  gallant  head  of  the  white 
it|  he  armed  his  servants,  porsoed 
retreating  Indians,  surprised  them  in 
m,  and  brought  back  the  ci^ytured 
1  red  men.  On  arriving  at  the  Indian 
lagain,  the  grateful  Indian  chief  urged 
srer  to  take  the  rescued  cattle.  The 
ider,  animated  by  those  noble  motives 
psiom  so  sweetly  where  Divine  Grace 
nd  anxious  to  shew  the  "  Red  man  ** 
(ristianity  does  for  the  white  man, 
t>  take  one  hoof  or  horse  :  "  Give  only 
who  volunteered  to  join  me  in  the 
as  for  myself  and  friends,  we  are 
sith  your  deliverance  and  safe  return 

eoaflict's  past,  the  fight  is  o'er, 
be  victory  is  won  ; 
I  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
kvouc^  Him,  who  says  *'  Well  done.** 


I  Ver.  22.  (1)  In  the 
ea  Islands  a  missionary  had  under- 

perikms  enterprise  for  the  sake  of 
ne  freedom  of  a  chiefs  wife,  daughter, 
h^  carried  off  by  a  hostile  chief  in  his 
B|y  mediation  and  persuasion  the 
ij  was  sucoeesful  in  bringmg  back 
I  prieoners  and  property.  The  grate- 
,  eonaeioas  that  the  life  and  liberty  of 
f  eoidd  not  have  been  secured  by  Um- 

foUowers,  urged  the  missionary  to 
ht  goods  at  a  reward,  but  in  vain. 
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Anxious  to  Imprees  upon  the  chief  and  natives 
the  unselfish  character  of  Christianity,  the 
servant  of  Christ  refused  all  reward.  (2) 
When  the  patriot-general  of  Benhadad  ap- 
peared with  flesh  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
after  his  sevenfold  plunge  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan,  his  grateful  heart  desired  to 
make  a  generous  recognition  of  the  prophet's 
interposition.  But  Elijah*  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  Grod,  and  desirous  of  favourably  im- 
pressing Naaman's  mind  as  to  the  character 
and  rcfigion  of  Jehovah,  refused  all  recom- 
pense. It  is  true  that  they  which  preach  the 
(Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel,  but  there  are 
seasons  and  circumstances  when  for  the  honour 
dt  God  an  rewards  should  be  steadily  refused. 

**  Death  may  diHever  the  chain. 

Oppression  will  cease  when  Fm  gone ; 
But  uie  dishonour — the  stain — 
Die  as  I  may,  will  live  on." — Moort. 

Oaths !  Ver.  22.  (1)  As  humanity  had  to 
become  accustomed  to  a  mutual  reverence  for 
truth  and  fidelity,  it  was  natural  that  the  use 
of  oaths  should  be  (1)  frequent,  and  (2)  forcible. 
There  were  three  prominent  dassee  of  oath — 
1.  The  Simple  kind,  when  a  private  individual 
would  confirm  something  in  a  sacred  manner 
by  his  own  voluntary  action.  2.  The  Severe 
land,  when,  by  way  of  adjuration,  one  sought 
to  compel  another  to  confess  the  truth,  or 
observe  a  conmiand  solemnly  laid  upon  him. 
8.  The  Solenm  kind,  which  was  employed  in 
the  making  of  contracts  and  forming  of 
alliances,  and  of  which  we  have  frequent  &lus- 
trations  in  Scripture  and  Ancient  History. 
(2)  Abram's  oath  probably  belongs  to  the  first 
of  these  classes.  It  is  singular  that  a  similar 
custom  obtained  amongst  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  even  amongst  the  ancient 
Indians.  Boberts  mentions  that,  doubting 
the  faithfulness  of  his  Arab  guide  and  chief, 
Hassan  lifted  up  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  and 
swore  by  ^* Allah"  tbut  he  would  be  true, 
vigilant,  and  faithful  This  custom  prevails 
most  among  nations  where  falsehood  is  common. 
It  is  remancable  that  the  Irish — and  especially 
the  Boman  Catholics — are  unusually  profuse 
in  the  use  of  those  oaths  in  which  the  Divine 
Name  is  emphasised. 

**  In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true. 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew. 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain. 
With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain." 

— Cowpcr, 

Thread  and  Latohet !  Ver.  23.  (1)  Boberts 
thinks  that  this  may  refer  to  the  red  ihread 
worn  round  the  neck  or  arm,  and  which  binds 
on  the  amulet ;  or  to  the  sikring  with  which 
females  tie  up  their  hair.  The  latchet,  he 
supposes,  means  the  thong  of  the  sandal, 
which  goes  over  the  top  of  tiie  foot,  and 
betwixt  the  great  and  little  toes.  1.  It  is 
alluded  to  twice  in  the  Old  Testament^here 
and  in  Isa.  v.  27.  In  Isaiah  it  is  referred  to 
as  a  necessary  requisite  for  rapid  locomotion ; 
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while  here  it  is  spoken  of  as  something  valne- 
lesB.  Similar  proverbial  expressions  have  been 
in  use  in  all  countries  to  denote  comparative 
unworthiness.  Abram  clearly  employs  it  as 
an  emphatic  expression,  signifying  his  resolute 
decision  to  accept  of  no  return  from  Sodom's 
king. 

"  Set  honour  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  th*  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently ; 
For  let  my  God  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death.** 

— Skaketpeart, 

Fftith  and  Fiflrnze !  Verses  18  and  22.  (1). 
Abram  returns  victor.  The  hour  of  victory 
is  tiie  chosen  time  for  the  trial  of  faith.  But 
the  Prince  of  Salem  comes  and  refreshes  the 
weary  warrior.  Thus  strengthened,  Abram  is 
proof  against  all  the  seductions  of  the  king  of 
Sodom.  Strong  in  faith,  the  pilgrim  refuses 
the  preferred  friendship  of  the  king  of  Sodom. 
(2).  The  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
successfully  opposed  in  one  form,  meet  us  in 
another.  Opposition  to  one  form  of  evil 
brings  us  sometimes  very  near  to  other  eviL 
If  the  king  of  Shinar  is  overcome,  the  king  of 
Sodom  is  at  hand,  seeking  the  man  of  faith. 
But  strong  in  the  strength  which  God  supplies 
through  HiB  eternal  Son,  he  is  able  to  refuse 
even  a  thread  or  a  shoe-latchet  (3).  We  have 
this  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man 
Himself,  who,  when  victor  over  the  powers  of 
evil,  was  invited  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  world.  It  is  likewise  the  experience  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Triumphant  over  one  con- 
federation of  evil,  the  Sodom  powers  of  cor- 
ruption have  humbly  proferred  their  friend- 
ship and  gifts.  Faith  views  this  as  a  snare  of 
the  wicked  one,  and  scorns  the  offer. 


"  Trust  not  the  moa-grown  pleaauit  land, 
NorliHesof  the  field; 
With  woridly  princes  do  not  stHid, 
Nor  to  thdr  offers  yield.'* 

Sdldiar  and  B&mjA  t  Ver.  29.  In  oUoi 
days  of  feudalism  and  chivaliy,  stood  a  noble 
Sucon  castle,  with  its  wide  sweej^nK  plains  and 
woods.  One  of  the  retainers,  engaij^od  in  the 
work  of  forester,  was  attracted  bj  cries  of  dii- 
tress  towards  a  diflf^  at  whose  base  foamed  a 
river.  A  glance  disclosed  to  bim  a  hamsa 
form  contending  helplessly  with  the  waten^ 
which  bore  him  downwards.  Springing  fan 
diff  to  cliff,  and  rock  to  rode,  the  nimbls 
forester  reached  the  stream,  where  a  atately  Ins 
bent  half  over  its  waters.  Creeping  akqgte 
trunk,  he  stooped  down,  caught  and  reseMd 
the  sinking  man.  Having  brought  him  te  the 
bank,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  life  to  the 
rescued  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  neffh* 
bouring  baron.  Once  more  plaoed  beyond 
danger  on  the  cliffs  from  whence  ho  had  sljipsd 
into  the  torrent,  the  baron  gratefolly  offsnd  a 
handful  of  gold  to  his  deliverer.  Drawing  him* 
self  up,  the  manly  forester  pointed  with  Ui 
finger  to  the  lordly  castle  where  bii  kid 
dwelt,  saying  :  "  My  master  is  able  to  rsvaid 
me.'*  As  the  servant,  he  looked  for  In  Uie  to 
the  master.  Abram  was  the  soldier  and  ser- 
vant of  the  living  God,  and  to  Him  he  koksd 
for  recompense— a  stranger's  wealth  he  eodld 
not  accept. 

**  For  when  my  jrears  are  ended,  and  myeoone 

Of  mortal  conflict  o*er ;  when  the  good  figkft 

Of  faith  is  fought,  the  Christian  war€sred«% 

In  heaven*s  bright  plains  shall  be  my 

benieon.'* 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Cbitical  Notes.— 1.  The  word  of  the  Lord  oame  to  Abram.]    HA,  There  wu  a  wordofJAomk 
to  Abram.    The  force  of  the  expression  is,  that  the  word  efficaciously  was  ;  was  made  to  ba 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  phrase,  **  word  of  the  Lord  **  is  apph'ed  to  a  IMvine  oon- 
munication.     Vision.    ChaL   In  a  prophecy.    Prophets  &om  the  earliest  times  wen  oiQsd 
" seers."    (1  Sam.  ix.  9.,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11.)    lam  thy  thield.    The  personal  prononn isenqpiwtie. 
Tliy  exceeding  great  reuxird.    The  LXX  renders,  Thy  reward  ikall  be  exceeding  great,  a  tnulatioi 
favoured  by  the  Heb.  accents.    2.  Lord  God.1  Heb.  Jehovah  Lord.    The  name  Adonai  is  hut 
used  for  the  first  time.    It  denotes  one  who  has  authority ;  and,  therefore,  when  applied  to  Go4 
the  supreme  Lord.    Seeing  I  go  childless,    Heb,  I  am  going  childless,  i.e.,  "  I  am  going  out  fl( 
the  world  in^  this  condition.*'    The  stetcard  of  mine  house.    Eeb,  The  son  of  postetnvn  f^m 
lu)use.  i.e.,  heir,  into  whose  hands  Abram's  possessions  must  descend  in  consequence  of  his  cUA 
less  condition.    This  Miezer  of  Damascus.    *<  Though  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  Abnun's  booa 
(ver.  i),  yet  his  parentage  was  of  this  Gentile  city ;  and  Abram  refers  to  it  as  conveying  a  xalio- 
tion  on  his  forlorn  and  desolate  case.    This  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  tibe  same  Mrtaafc 
as  in  ch.  xxiv.  2  "  t^  Jacobus  J,— Z,  One  horn  in  mine  honie.j    This  is  not  to  be  taken  Htet^ly; 
but  has  the  deeper  meaning  of  one  attached  to,  or  a  dependent  of  his  hminn    an  finicasfan 
designating  the  most  esteemed  servant  who  was  on  the  way  to  become  his  heir.    6.  IkdCftd  lA 
the  Lord.]  HA,  Jehovah,    **  The  Heb.  term  aman,  from  which  we  have  our  word  osiai,  mfiwiii^ 
to  be  sure,  and  then  to  be  assured,  or  cor^de  in,**  (Jacobus),    Counted,   Heb.  word  lismfiti  to 
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ikikk,  devite,  and  then  to  reckon  or  impute,  i«.,  to  set  to  one's  accoont     Applied  also  to 

redconing  inlqiiity  at  law  (Ley.  viL  18,  2  Sam.  xix.  19,  2  Kings  xii.  15).      RlghttouMnen, 

or  justification.    9.  Takame.]    Hdt*  Take  for  me,  Le.^  Take  and  offer  for  me.     Three  yeare 

6UL     Denoting,  say   Kalisch,  "the  perfection   of   their  spedes.'*     10.  Difidad  them.}     In 

thja    Tnannw   animals    were   prepared    for    the    ratification    of    a   covenant.      Hence    the 

Hebu  for  to  make  a  covenant  iM,to  eiU  a  covenant.     The  custom  was  to  cut  the  animals 

intended  for  sacrifice  in  two,  and  then  to  pass   between    the    parts    (Jer.   xxxiv.  18,   19, 

Flsa.   L  6).     "It   consisted    in    cnttinf  the    throat    of    the  victim,  and   poming   out    its 

blood.     The  carcass  was  then  divided  length-wise,  as  nearly  as  poesible  into  two  equal  parts, 

wliiofa  being  |daeed  opposite  to  each  other  at  a  short  distance,  ike  covenanting  parties  approached 

at  tlM  opposite  ends  of  the  passage  thus  formed,  and  meeting  in  the  middle,  took  the  customary 

oattL**    (Buak).    Laid  each  piece  one  againet  another.    Hw,    Gave  every  one's  part,  or  piece, 

wgaimM  hie  feUow,  i,e.,  laid  head  against  head,  shoulder  against  shoulder,  etc.,  so  that  the 

eovenaating  parties  might  pass  between  them.     The  birds  divided  he  not.    As  there  were  two 

bfads,  tfaey  ocmld  be  separated  so  ss  to  make  a  space  between  them,  without  the  necessity  of  their 

iHwififcMi     It  was  afterwards  commanded  in  the  Law  not  to  divide  birds  in  sacrifices.    (Lev.  i. 

17).    Vcmhs  were  regarded  as  mere  appendages  to  the  sacrifices.    11.   Fowls  eame  down  npon 

ibm  ettWMi.]    Ravenous  birds  of  prey,  such  as  eagles,  vultures,  kites,  etc.,  which  feed  upon  dead 

bo^esw    It.  ]>eepslaep.l    The  same  expression  is  used  of  Adam  :  chap.  iL  21.    The  LXX  has 

tetimty    m  sopernatural  trance.    13.  Know  of  a  nirety.]    Beb.  Knowing  know.   A  stranger.   This 

fsfas  ciiiflfly  to  Egypt ;  but  their  sojourn  in  Canaan,  where  they  lived  as  strangers,  is  also 

faeiudwd     Pour  hundred  years,    "  400  yean  is  the  manner  of  speech  of  prophecy,  taking  the 

ggaater  and  xoond  numbors.    It  was  really  480  ;  see  Ex.  xii.  40.    The  devices  resorted  to  in 

order  to  produce  exact  agreement  are  beneath  notice."  (AlfordJ,    16.  Fourth  generatloB.1  "The 

fnnrtli  generation  of  the  Isaaelites  who  went  down  to  Egypt  should  return  and  possess  Canaan. 

vaa  the  result.    Caleb  was  the  fourth  from  Judah,  Moses  was  the  fourth  from  Levi ;  or 

Levi,  Amram,  Eleasar,  may  represent  the  four  generations."    (JoMhus).    "  In  the  fourth 

An  age  here  means  the  average  period  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  one  man.     This  age 

«r  fHMKBtion  ran  parallel  with  the  life  of  Moses,  and  therefore  consisted  of  120  years.    Joseph 

lied  110  years.    Four  such  generations  amount  to  480  or  440  years."    (Murphy).    Amorites. 

The  general  name  for  the  Canaanitish  tribes.    18.  Ki^er  of  Eg3rpt]  Some  suppose  the  Nile  is 

WBsat;  bat  to  this  others  object  that  the  region  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  includes  a  wider 

doannicm  than  Israel  ever  attained.    Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  reference  is  to  the 

Wady  d  Arieeh,  which  is  called  the  "  Brook  of  Egypt**    "  It  is  true  that  the  domain  of  Israel 

Mfer  reached  exactly  to  the  river  Nile.    But  nothing  between  them  and  the  Nile  was  indepen- 

ktk  of  them.    Virtually  this  was  the  extent ;  and  as  Kurtz  remarks,  these  two  rivers  are  con- 

ddnsd  here  aa  the  representatives  of  the  two  great  powers  of  the  East  and  the  West ;  and  the 

iwsnhiir  <^  the  promise  is,  that  the  land  and  commonwealth  of  the  descendants  of  Abram  should 

^independent,  and  continue  by  the  side  of  and  between  these  two  empires,  and  that  no  other 

oapire  or  nation  should  permanently  bear  independent  sway  in  the  districts  which  lay  between 

Jms  sod  tlieae  two  great  empires.**    (JacobusJ, 


MAIN  HOMILETJCS  OF  TEE  PARAGRAPH.—Verses  1—6. 

The  Rationale  of  Faith  in  Qod. 

The  central  thought  here  is  the  faith  which  Ahram  had  in  God,  and  hy  which 
ktt  attained  to  righteousness.  That  faith  was  not  the  spontaneous  product  of 
bn  aouly  bnt  rather  the  blessed  result  of  God's  gracious  dealings  with  him. 
fa&k  IB  not  a  special  creation ;  it  has  an  ancestry.  It  is  a  living  thing,  and 
daifes  its  life  from  other  lives.  The  history  of  Abram  shows  that  our  act  of 
fiudi  implies  certain  previous  advances  towards  us  on  the  part  of  Gh)d. 

I  Faith  in  Ood  supposes  a  Divine  revelation.  Abram  here  appears  as  a 
pnplwty  for  he  was  visited  by  "the  word  of  the  Lord."  The  Lord  revealed  to 
tteMtnarch  certain  relations  in  which  He  stood  to  him,  and  His  power  and 
liDnigiieaB  to  bless  him.  We  can  have  no  religious  faith  without  a  Divine 
iMlalioo,  for  &ith  must  have  some  sufficient  object  in  which  to  repose.  The 
kgimuDg — the  first  generating  principle  of  all  spiritual  religion — is  "  the  Word 
of  tbe  Lord."  "  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  nearin^  by  the  Word  of  God.*' 
Ae  race  of  6od>  man's  hearkening  to  tluit  voice^  and  his  belief  thence  arising — 
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these  are  the  links  in  the  golden  chain  of  human  salyation.  ^  God  fipetks,  mm 
listens,  and  the  heart  believes.  From  the  nature  of  the  Divine  utterance  to 
Abram  we  learn  the  character  of  that  revelation  which  is  able  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  man's  heart,  and  therefore  to  produce  true  fiedtL  1.  We  rniut  hem  a 
Revelation  of  a  Personal  God,  A  "  word "  must  come  to  us  embodying  a 
thought  of  the  Supreme  Mind.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  feel  die  impreasioBS 
of  some  mysterious  Power  pervading  all  things.  We  can  have  no  true  faith^ 
in  the  sense  of  loving  trust  and  confidence — ^m  an  universal  Principle  of  Natnie, 
or  in  a  Force,  or  in  Law.  These  abstractions  are  too  remote,  severe,  and  reloit- 
less  for  the  heart  of  man.  Our  souls  **  cry  out  for  the  Living  €k>d."  2.  Tkalt 
revelation  must  exhibit  God  in  loving  relations  to  man.  If  Ooa  had  no  meicifal 
designs  towards  man,  no  willingness  to  protect  him  from  evil,  or  to  bestow 
His  revealed  word  could  only  have  the  effect  of  increasing  man's  sense  of 
lessness  and  his  misery.  That  Being  who  is  to  win  the  loving  trust  and  l 
dence  of  the  human  heart  must  in  Himself  be  lovable.  (Goodness  is  the  Tsy 
essence  of  the  Divine  nature — the  reason  of  the  Divine  name.  Good  and  God 
are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  The  "  word  "  which  came  to  Abnm 
brought  him  such  a  message  of  God  as  would  encourage  him  to  exercise  the 
strongest  £uth.  Not  only  was  God's  kindness  revealed  to  the  patriaich,  bat 
also  His  sufficiency.  Unless  there  is  power  to  perform,  the  mere  disposition  to 
do  good  must  leave  many  evils  untouched ;  but  kindness  allied  witn  mk;ht  is 
an  effective  power  of  blessing.  It  was  not  only  as  good,  but  also  as  all-suflkient, 
that  God  revealed  Himself  to  this  father  of  believers.  (1)  As  able  to  protect 
him  from  all  evil.  Man  in  this  world  is  exposed  to  many  dangers  which  threiten 
his  comfort  and  peace  of  mind — dangers  from  the  malice  of  the  wicked,  fiom 
natural  evils  which  hurt  the  body,  and  most  of  all  from  those  spiritual  evils, 
which  hurt  the  soul.  While  he  stands  in  dread  of  these  he  cannot  perfonn  that 
loving  and  cheerful  service  which  should  be  rendered,  to  God.  rear — in  the 
sense  of  the  dread  of  some  hostile  power — paralyses.  If  man  is  to  serve  God 
in  the  willing  obedience  of  love  he  must  be  assured  of  protection  from  all  eriL 
Hence  the  Divine  message  to  Abram  was  prefaced  with  the  assuring  words, 
"  Fear  not."  Therefore  Abram  could  hear  with  a  calm  confidence  the  promise, 
**  I  am  thy  shield."  God  is  a  defence ;  and  from  the  comfort  of  this  truth  the 
believer  takes  courage  to  perform  his  duty.  This  protection  is  one  of  the  fint 
gifts  of  God's  salvation,  and  clears  the  ground  for  His  service.  When  we  are 
**  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,"  we  can  "  serve  Him  without  fear, 
in  holhiess  and  righteousness  before  Him  all  the  d&ys  of  our  life  "  (St.  Luke  i. 
74,  75).  (2)  As  a  sufficient  portion.  Abram  was  not  referred  to  many  sources 
from  which  he  might  expect  deliverance  and  blessing.  He  was  only  pointed  to 
one  all-sufficient  source.  All  the  good  which  his  soul  could  feel  and  know  was 
summed  up  in  that  one  promise,  "  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward"  (ver.  1). 
He  who  believes  in  God  is  saved  from  the  distressing  perplexity  of  miLfang  up 
the  fund  of  his  souVs  blessedness  out  of  portions  collected  from  different  quar- 
ters. There  is  one  fountain  of  good,  for  there  is  one  God.  When  God  is  "  the 
Sortion  of  our  inheritance,"  we  can  want  nothing.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Difine 
[ature  is  the  simplification  of  duty.  And  it  saves  the  mind  and  soul  fiom 
distraction  when  we  have  only  to  look  to  one  Divine  source  and  be  blest  He 
who  possesses  God  has  a  satisfying  reward,  and  can  neither  desire  nor  want  more. 
II.  The  act  of  faith  rests  upon  a  Divine  promise.  To  Abram  the  promise 
was  that  he  should  have  an  heir,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the  number  of 
the  stars  of  heaven  (verses  4,  5).  This  promise  really  contained  the  germ  of  all 
human  salvation ;  but  in  this  simple  and  undeveloped  form  Abram  believed 
it,  and  that  act  is  declared  by  an  inspired  authority  to  be  an  act  of  faith.  At 
a  great  crisis  in  his  life  Abram  cast  himself  entirely  upon  God  and  trusted  His 
word  of  prorxise ;  and  though  he  could  not  know  what  immense  blessings  were 
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hidden  in  that  word,  yet  his  receiving  it  and  acting  upon  it  was  genuine  fiiith. 
Fhe  Divine  promise  is  necessary  to  each  act  of  uuth.  For — 1.  Faith  U  the 
wemtU  realisaium  of  same  aood  which  toe  hopefmr.  We  rest  that  hope  upon 
the  nromise  of  Ood ;  but  this  is  more  than  heme  to  us,  it  is  tk  present  reality. 
Paitn  substantiates  the  promises  of  GKxl — ^makes  them  the  solid  and  fixed 
pooBOorions  of  the  soul.  2.  Without  a  Divine  promise,  faith  becomes  mere 
wdvemiure.  We  mav  have  a  general  belief  that  God  is  good,  but  vaguely  to 
fcrost  in  that  ffoodness  is,  in  particular  instances,  of  the  nature  of  an 
nmeriment,  and  lacks  that  iovful  confidence  which  belongs  to  an  act  of  faith. 
Wnen  we  desire  some  special  blessing,  unless  Qod  pledges  xiis  word  to  ^ve  it 
to  US,  our  VHTospect  of  oDtaining  it  is  but  a  mere  perhaps,  and  lacks  the  sohdities 
of  fidth.  llie  odieving  soul  feels  the  sureness  ot  the  word  of  God  and  trusts  it 
irithoot  anxiety  as  to  tne  result.  When  God  binds  Himself  by  a  promise.  He 
eomes  down  to  the  capacitv  of  His  creature,  man,  and  makes  £uth  possible. 

nL  There  are  difflioultiei  of  fidth  which  Ood  is  rmtdy  to  meet     The 

nomise  which  Qod  made  to  Abram  became  a  source  of  severe  trial  to  his  mind. 

Time  was  rapidly  passing  with  him — he  had  well-nigh  reached  the  confines  of 

his  mortal  day,  ana  the  promise  was  not  only  yet  unfulfilled,  but  more  and  more 

teemed  to  wear  the  look  of  an  impossibility.    He  is  afiraid  that  the  promise — 

at  least  in  the  shape  in  which  he  looked  for  it — is  only  too  likely  to  fail.    The 

ihadow  of  doubt  seems  to  have  touched  his  soul.    He  is  bold  enough  to  utter 

Ui  fears  to  God.    "  And  Abram  said,  Lord  God,  what  wilt  Thou  give  me,  seeing 

I  go  childless?"  (verse  2.)     The  one  gift  which  was  necessary  to  maJce  the 

nomise  good  had  been  denied.    Abram  s  reason  and  experience  were  all  against 

hii  fiuth ;  and  for  awhile  he  appeared  as  one  who  wished  to  hold  his  ground,  but 

did  not  Imow  how  the  struggle  would  end.    There  are  difficulties  of  luth  which 

Biy  cause  doubt,  even  in  those  who  have  believed  and  whose  hearts  are,  at 

Inttom,  true  to  duty  and  to  God.     1,  Such  difficulties  are  part  of  our  trial  in 

Uuoreseni  state.    Faith  would  not  be  the  vigorous  thing  it  is  unless  it  was 

tried  with  sufficient  severity.     Hardships  and  endurance  only  serve  to  make  it 

BMxe  robust.    It  all  was  fully  known,  plain  and  clear,  present  and  in  actual 

raession,  then,  what  religious  men  understand  by  faitn  would  be  impossible. 

nith  must  seek  its  object  through  darkness  and  disappointment.    It  is  God's 

vfll^  that  we  should  pass  a  portion  of  our  existence  in  acting  upon  certain 

nitual  convictions  where  we  cannot  possibly  have  knowledge;  and  it  is  part 

«  our  trial  to  be  obliged  to  trust  even  when  appearances  are  against  us. 

1  Such  difficulties  need  not  overtask  our  Jaith.      God's  dealings  with  Abram 

Aow  that  the  trial  of  our  faith,  though   it  mav  be  severe,  is   not   too 

mit  for  us,  "  He  knoweth  our  frame — He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust " 

^W  ciiL  14).     Our  Heavenly  Father  meets  his  believing  children  in  their 

uifficiilty  ana  relieves  them.    He  does  this— (1).    By  not  chiding  them  for 

Mr  d^mbts.    God  did  not  blame  Abram  because  he  was  weary  of  waiting  for 

tte  promise,  and  his  faith  had  b^n  to  waver.    He  who  *'  upbraideth  not " 

dfliU  tenderly  witli  his  servant,    fioubt,  when  bold  and  wilful,  is  a  sin ;  but 

v1m&  forced  upon  us  by  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  is  an  infirmity  of  our 

poor  human  nature  which  God  will  readily  pardon.    (2).  By  giving  clearer 

'Mflitfjoiu  of  His  will  concemina  us.    The  promise  made  to  Abram  that  he 

Aoald  have  a  numerous  seed  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  way 

vhieh  he  had  hoped.    He  had  begun  already  to  think  of  some  other  accom- 

plifliuDent  of  that  promise  which  yet  fell  below  what  would  be  his  natural 

f^ectation.    "  Lo  !  one  bom  in  mine  house  is  mine  heir  "  (ver.  3).    But  God 

in  mercy  revealed  His  will  more  clearly,  and  encouraged  His  servant  by  a  more 

definite  promise :  "  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir  ;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth 

Mtof  tmne  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  heir"  (ver.  4).    Thus  God  supports  our 

UBng  fiuth  by  casting  a  cheering  and  revealing  light  upon  His  own  word. 
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(3)  By  giving  confirmation  of  our  faith.  Abram  had  been  sammoned  to  look 
at  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  the  sand  of  the  sea  that  he  might  gain  an  idea  of 
his  innumerable  se^  (ver.  5).  Now  he  is  bidden  to  look  at  the  atany  hostoof 
heaven,  that  he  might  have  a  new  impression  of  his  yast  posterity.  A  net 
direction  given  to  our  thoughts  often  freshens  the  powers  of  the  soul  and 
relieves  us.  Our  light  grows  clearer  and  we  become  more  confirmed  in  oar 
convictions  of  the  truth.  The  firmament  would  henceforth  have  a  new  meaniDg 
for  Abram — the  bright  expression  of  the  covenant  promise.  God  will  confim 
the  faith  of  those  who  are  sincere  so  that  it  shall  rise  above  all  difficaltie&  Botli 
His  works  and  His  word  will  have  an  ever-increasing  interest  and  significaDce 
for  us. 

ly.  Faith  in  Ood  is  man*i  only  righteousness.   Abram's  fiaith,  under  this 
encouragement^  rose  into  heroic  vigour.    ''He  believed  in  the  Lord;  and  He 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."    To  believe  in  the  Lord  signifies  mndi 
more,  and  makes  larger  demands  from  us,  than  merely  to  believe  Him.  ^  We  mif 
believe  the  truth  of  God's  existence  and  nature,  and  of  the  revelation  which 
He  has  given  us,  yet  this  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  assent  of  the  under- 
standing.   When  we  say  we  believe  a  man,  we  assent  unto  the  truth  of  his 
statements ;  but  when  we  say  that  we  believe  in  him,  we  rise  to  a  loving  tnut 
and  confidence.    We  have  a  delight  in  his  person,  we  have  reliance  and  tnut 
in  his  character.    So  it  is  with  our  faith  in  God.     We  are  assured  of  His  word, 
and  we  lovingly  confide  in  it.    We  are  not  saved  by  an  operation  of  the  intellect 
alone  ;  it  is  the  heart  which  believes.     This  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
true  faith  whatever  be  the  degree  of  light  we  have.  Abram  and  the  patriarchs  had 
not  that  clear  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  salvation  which  we  possess,  but  thef 
trusted  their  all  upon  God's  word  at  some  great  crisis  of  their  lives,  and  were 
thus  accounted  righteous  before  Him.     Faith  is  ever  the  same  thoueh  know- 
ledge varies.    Abram  trusted  in  God  with  the  belief  of  the  heart,  and  this  was 
his  righteousness.    From  his  case,  we  learn — 1.  Tltat  man  has  no  righteoiuMf 
of  and  from  himself    St.  Paul  t^ikes  Abram  as  a  tjrpical  instance  of  the  justi- 
fication of  believers,  and  is  careful  to  show  that  he  had  no  native  righteousneas 
which  could  procure  his  acceptance  with  God.     "  For  if  Abram  were  justified 
by  works,  he  hath  whereof   to  glory — but  not  before  God"   (Bom.  iv.  2). 
Sin  has  made  man  altogether  helpless  in  the  matter  of  his  salvation.    2.  Mtm 
cannot  attain  righteousness  by  obedience  to  the  works  of  the  law.    This  would 
require  that  our  obedience  should  be  perfect  both  in  kind  and  degree,  and 
this  it  is  impossible  for  fallen  man  to  render.    If  we  regard  our  obedience  as  the 
ground  of  a  claim  upon  God,  we  shall  find  that  His  justice  can  look  at  nothing 
but  what  is  perfect  and  entire.    In  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation,  God  r^arda  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  Christ  and  accepts  those  who  believe  in  Him.    SalvatioQ 
IS  not  the  wages  of  work,  but  the  gift  of  God.   3.  Man  can  only  possess  rigkUem- 
ness  by  the  aracious  act  of  God,    By  nature  he  has  it  not,  nor  can  he  win  it 
Therefore  he  can  only  have  it  by  Divine  favour.      Even  faith  is  not  the 
meritorious  cause  of  justification,  having  no  more  efficacy  in  itself  for  this  end 
than  any  other  act  of  the  soul.    The  very  nature  of  faith  is  to  look  beyond 
itself.    Faith  is  but  the  instrument  which  grasps  the  promises  of  Gk>d,  and  even 
that  instrument  is  of  Divine  workmanship.    God  must  have  all  the  glory  in  the 
salvation  of  man. 


SUOQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 

Verse  1.  The  Lord  manifested  Him-  Bible  contains  the  formed  thoughts  of 

self  to  His  servant  Abram — as  He  has  the  Divine  mind, 

to  the  human  race — by  speech.    The  It  would  be  impossible  for  us   to 
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to  any  knowledge  of  Gkxl,  suffi- 
fbll  and  clear,  unless  He  reveals 
If.  No  being  can  know  any  other 
by  study  alone.  Observation 
Section  will  give  us  some  infor- 
\  concerning  another,  but  we 
very  little  of  him  until  he 
»  himself.  Our  knowledge  of 
low-creatures  would  be  scanty 
icertain  without  the  aid  of  some 
ion  of  man  to  man.  How  much 
lecessarv  it  is  that  God  should 
»Himself ! 

re  are  four  ways  in  which  we 
aye  knowledge  of  God.  1.  By 
ktion.  2.  By  reflection.  3.  By 
ion.  4.  By  faitL  It  is  only 
\  last  two  that  we  can  obtain 
ure  knowledge  of  God  upon 
the  soul  can  rest, 
"word  of  the  Lord"  came  to 
with  a  view  that  it  might  after- 
be  embodied  in  a  life.  Such 
inication  had  reference  to  the 
ed  seed  in  which  God,  who  once 
to  our  fathers  by  prophets, 
speak  by  a  Son, 

fod  had  never  spoken  to  man 
t  would  be  so  strange  and  con- 
lO  rational  expectation  that  it 
to  be  accounted  for. 
im  had  reason  to  fear.  1.  His 
6,  though  subdued  for  a  time, 
recover  their  strength  and  seek 
evenged  upon  him.  2.  He  was 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
iple  might  combine  against  him 
intruder.  3.  He  probably  felt 
esjpondency  which  follows  upon 
xitement  of  great  enterprises. 
\  promise  seemed  further  from 
[ihshment  than  ever,  at  least  in 
vm  in  which  he  expected  it. 
's  children  are  first  invited  to 
m  burden  upon  Him,  and  thus 
E6  set  free  for  His  service. 
I  first  prophecy,  beginning  to 
the  peculiar  history  of  the  Old 
lent  Church,  may  be  regarded 
some  sort  parallel  to  that  last 
.ticm  of  John  the  Divine.  It 
therefore,  altogether  a  fanciful 
7  which  would  connect  the  day 
nent  by  Abram  with  that  on 
John  records  that  he  was  in  the 


spirit.  1.  In  either  case  the  interview 
begins  with  the  same  gracious  words  of 
encouragement  addressed  personally  to 
the  prophet.  "  Fear  not,  says  "  One 
like  unto  the  Son  of  Man"  to  the 
Apostle  (Rev.  i.  17).  2.  We  may 
suppose  that  Abram,  like  John,  '*  heard 
behind  him  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trum- 
pet," and  turning  saw  a  glorious  person, 
and,  seeing  him,  ''  fell  at  his  feet  as 
dead"  (Rev.  i.  10-17).  The  Lord 
found  it  necessary  to  say  to  him,  as  to 
John,  "  Fear  not."  3.  The  argument 
suggested  for  the  removal  of  this  fear 
is  tne  same  in  both  instances,  being 
simply  the  gracious  manner  in  which 
the  person  speaking  discovers  himself, 
and  makes  himself  known.  "  It  is  I " 
— "thy  shield  and  exceeding  great 
reward."  "It  is  I,  the  first  and  the  last, 
the  Living  One."  4.  In  both  cases  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  past.  "  I  am  thy 
shield. '  There  is  surely  here  a  refer- 
ence to  the  battle  and  victory.  Dost 
thou  not  know  me,  Abram  ?  It  was  I 
who  shielded  thee  in  the  battle,  and 
rewarded  thee  in  the  victory.  Didst 
thou  not  forego  all  other  recompense 
for  me?  And  have  not  I  been  thy 
reward?  Even  so  the  risen  Saviour 
reminds  His  servant  John  of  a  deadlier 
fight  and  a  more  illustrious  triumph 
(Rev.  i.  18).— (CauctfwA). 

Nothing  less  than  a  Living,  Personal 
God  can  satisfy  our  souls,  or  allay  our 
fears,  as  we  look  out  upon  the  dread 
realities  around  us. 

/  am  thy  shield.  See  a  like  promise 
to  all  believers  (Psa.  cxv.  9-11).  The 
shield  is  betwixt  the  body  and  the 
thrust;  so  is  God  betwixt  His  and 
harm.  He  beareth  them  as  on  eagle's 
wings  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  1 1).  The  easle 
fleeth  with  her  young  on  her  back ; 
there  is  no  shooting  them  but  through 
her  body.  No  evil  can  befall  the 
saints  but  through  God. — {Trapp.) 

When  God  is  ours  we  have  all  that 
is  sufficient  for  defence  and  reward. 
This  promise  involves  eternal  life  ;  for 
men  who  are  brought  into  such  per- 
sonal relations  with  God  can  never  die. 

1.  I,  Jehovah,  the  self-existent,  the 
Author  of  existence,  the  Performer  of 
promise,  the  Manifester  of  Myself  to 
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man,  and  not  any  creature  however 
exalted.  This  was  something  beyond 
a  seed,  or  a  land,  or  any  temporal 
thing.  The  Creator  infinitely  transcends 
the  creature.  The  mind  of  Abram  is 
here  lifted  up  to  the  spiritual  and 
eternal.  (1)  Thy  shield.  (2)  Thy 
exceeding  ^eat  reward.  Abram  has 
two  fears,  the  presence  of  evil  and  the 
absence  of  good.  Experience  and 
conscience  had  begun  to  teach  him 
that  both  of  these  were  justly  his 
doom.  But  Jehovah  has  chosen  him, 
and  here  engages  Himself  to  stand 
between  him  and  all  harm,  and  Him- 
self to  be  to  him  all  good.  With  such 
a  shield  from  all  evil,  and  such  a  source 
of  all  good,  he  need  not  be  afraid. 
The  Lord,  we  see,  begins,  as  usual,  with 
the  immediato  and  the  tangible ;  but 
He  propounds  a  principle  that  reaches 
to  the  eternal  and  the  spiritual  We 
have  here  the  opening  germ  of  "  the 
Lord  our  righteousness,"  redeeming  us 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  on  the  other  to  a  title  to 
eternal  life, — {Murphy). 

Ver.  2.  It  is  allowable  to  saints  to 
speak  their  perplexities  to  God,  and  to 
consult  Him  regarding  their  future. 

Faith  may  be  sorely  tried,  still  the 
soul  may  hold  its  ground  if  it  does  not 
desjpair  of  God. 

The  pious  complaint  of  human  weak- 
ness b^ore  (jod,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  impious  murmurs  against 
God  (Ex.  V.  22  :  xxxiii.  12-15  ;  Numb, 
xi.  11,  21  ;  Josh.  vii.  7). 

There  is  a  freedom  from  exagger- 
ation in  the  pictures  of  God's  saints 
which  we  have  in  the  Bible.  Abram 
shows  himself  to  be  thoroughly  human 
in  these  words  of  complaint.  He  was 
no  fanatic  or  enthusiast.  His  faith 
was  no  easy  virtue,  but  one  to  which 
he  attained  with  difficulty. 

Sacred  history  shows  us  that  God's 
saints,  in  all  ages,  have  experienced 
many  difficulties  in  accenting  and  rely- 
ing upon  His  truth.  Tnus  they  were 
not  credulous,  and  this  fact  tends  to 
strengthen  our  belief  in  the  truth  of 
Divine  revelation. 

Thus  Abram  opens  his  whole  heart 
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to  God.  He  has  no  reserve,  and  no 
ffuile ;  he  does  not  keep  silence  irtien 
his  sorrow  is  stirred — ^painfdlly  or  sd- 
lenl^  musinff  when  the  fire  boms  (Psa. 
xxxix.).  He  does  not  dissemUb  or 
disguise  his  anxious  doubts  and  fean. 
He  may  be  obliged  to  restrain  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  weak  or  the 
wicked  among  his  fellow-men,  who 
might  have  no  ^nnpathy  with  his  in- 
firmity; but  bemre  his  Qod  he  may 
lay  bsure  his  inmost  soul,  and  make  all 
his  thoughts  and  feelinss  known.  And 
even  if  they  be  thougnts  of  unbeliflC 
and  feelings  bordering  upon  sin— the 
suggestions  of  sense  and  sight  oon- 
tendinft  against  faith — the  groanings 
of  the  nesn  lusting  against  the  Bfmt\ 
better  far  that  they  be  spread  iairly 
out  in  the  gracious  eye  of  the  bleased 
Lord,  than  that  thev  be  nursed  and 
pent  up  in  his  own  bosom,  under  the 
cover  of  a  cold  formality,  or  in  the 
trembling  obsequiousness  of  super- 
stitious bondage. — {GandUth.) 

Vers.  3,  4.  I  have  no  seed,  no  firoit: 
as  yet  my  only  heir  is  this  stewanl 
born  in  my  house,  ''this  Elienr  ft 
Damascus."  Shall  he,  this  spirit  of 
bondage,  be  the  seed?  Can  tim  be 
the  promised  blessing.  Surely  then 
must  be  something  better  ?  So  aignes 
faith,  even  in  its  aepression  ;  and  the 
Lord  at  once  answers  that  this  stewaid, 
this  spirit  of  bondap^e,  is  not  the 
promised  seed  :  "  This  shall  not  bo 
thine  heir;  but  he  that  shall  come 
forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels,  he 
shall  be  thine  heir."  Precious  woidi^ 
but  no  less  a  trial  to  the  spirit  of  hi^ 
which  against  hope  believes  in  hope. 
— (Jukes:  "Types  of  Genesis") 

In  the  time  of  the  greatest  dqMtes* 
sion  of  our  soul  we  are  often  nearest  to 
the  attainment  of  the  promises,  as  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  that 
which  precedes  the  dawn. 

God  was  straight  at  hand  to  hel^ 
Abram's  infirmity,  and  to  raise  up  his 
faith  that  be^an  to  flag  and  hang  the 
wing,  as  the  best  faith  will,  if  long  put 
to  it. — (Trapp.) 

Gh)d  speaks  to  the  very  point  of  our 
fears,  and  makes  known  His  will  more 
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dearly  to  all  who  patiently  wait  for 


We  can  safely  leave  to  Gkxl  the 
manner  in  which  He  shall  fulfil  His 
word.  If  we  only  have  faith  in  Him 
the  event  will  proye  to  ns  that  His 
ptomise  fails  not 

Verse  5.  The  worship  of  the  stars, 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
idolatry^  is  here  virtually  forbidden. 
Ood  Himself  points  them  oat  as  His 
worioB,  and  is  therefore  distinct  from 
them  as  He  is  from  all  nature.  They 
may  confirm  and  illustrate  Gkxi's  wora, 
bat  they  are  not  Himself 

The  stars  teach  us  much  concerning 
God.  1.  His  wisdom  and  skill  2.  His 
power.  3.  His  constancy  and  faithful- 
ness. 4.  His  righteousness — ^by  the 
order  and  accuracy  of  their  movements. 
5.  The  deep  peace  in  which  He  dwells, 
and  which  He  gives  to  all  believing 
souls.  6.  The  glory  which  surrouncu 
God,  and  which  shall  distinguish  the 
eternal  reward  of  His  people  (Psa.  zix., 
Dan.  ziL  3). 

The  promises  of  God,  like  the 
heavens,  contain  one  depth  after 
another,  and  iasue  in  sucn  glorious 
things  as  pass  man's  knowledge. 

As  God  had  commanded  him  to  view 
the  land,  and  see  in  its  dust  the 
emblem  of  the  multitude  that  would 

E'  g  firom  him ;  so  now,  with  a  sub- 
simplici^  of  practical  illustration. 
He  brings  him  forth  to  contemplate 
the  stars,  and  challenges  him  to  tell 
tteir  number,  if  he  can,  adding,  8o 
tUB  thf  seed  be.  He  that  made  aU 
these  out  of  nothing  by  the  word  of 
Sb  power,  is  able  to  ralfil  His  pro- 
■ttm,  and  multiply  the  seed  of  Abram 
tti  SaraL  Here  we  perceive  the 
Wm  does  not  interfere  with  the 
potioe  of  the  sensible  world,  so  far  as 
ii  neoessary  (Dan.  z.  7 ;  John  zii.  29). 

The  lai^  terms  of  this  promise  point 
to  sometlung  more  than  the  natural 
tted,  even  to  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
those  who  are  of  faith,  and  are  there- 
fine  "blessed  with  faithful  Abram." 
Id  Ae  numberless  stars  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  triumphs  of  redemption. 

Seest  thou  these  hosts  of  heaven  ? 


Canst  thou  reckon  them  ?  No.  But 
He  who  speaks  unto  thee,  can.  He 
can  count  them.  He  telleth  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars ;  He  calleth  them  all 
by  their  names,  and  to  thee  He  saitb, 
"  So  shall  thy  seed  be."  Here  is  the 
perfection  of  science — ^the  highest  sub- 
limity of  the  most  sublime  of  all  the 
sciences — ^the  most  glorious  lesson  in 
astronomy  the  world  ever  learned.  In 
the  still  and  solemn  silence  of  earth's 
unbroken  slumber — ^under  the  deep 
asure  arch  of  heaven — not  a  breatn 
stirring — ^not  a  cloud  passing — then 
and  there>  to  stand  alone  with  God, 
to  stand  with  open  eye  and  behold  His 
works,  to  stand  with  open  ear  and  hear 
His  word — ^His  word  to  thee !  These 
stars,  canst  thou  number  them  ?  Look 
now  towards  heaven  and  tell  them ; 
these  all,  I  ordained,  and  even  such  a 
seed  have  I  ordained  to  Abram.  Such 
a  lesson  might  Chaldean  sage  or  simple 
peasant  learn  of  old;  and  such  rar 
more  may  be  the  lesson  now,  as  science 
reveals  her  myriads  of  new  worlds,  and 
threads  among  them  her  lofty  and 
mjTsterious  way,  till  the  aching  si^t 
b^ns  to  fail,  and  the  imagmation 
itself  to  reel.— (CandlishJ, 

Abram  had  good  reason  ever  after- 
wards to  remember  God,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  starry  heavens.  It  is  well  for 
our  comfort  and  the  strengthening  of 
our  faith,  when  the  sight  of  God's 
works  brings  home  some  of  His  promises 
to  us.  The  works  of  God  have  for  us 
those  lessons  of  spiritual  truth  which 
we  bring  to  them.  The  more  dealings 
we  have  with  Gtod,  the  more  do  they 
speak  to  us  of  Him. 

It  is  a  conjecture  besides  the  scope 
of  the  Scripture,  though  harmless,  that 
by  the  dust  should  be  signified  Abram's 
natural  seed,  which  are  earthy,  and  by 
the  stars,  his  spiritual  seed,  which  are 
heavenly :  for  the  scope  of  both  signals 
is  to  answer  Abram's  doubts  about  his 
solitariness,  that  he  had  no  child,  and 
this  God  doth  by  the  promise  of  a 
numberless  seed  unto  him — ^as  the  dust,, 
or  as  the  stars. — (Hughes.) 

Verse  6.  Never  till  this  time  had 
Abram  exercised  that  true  and  simple 
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faith  which  rests  solely  upon  the 
promise  of  God,  and  staggers  not 
though  there  be  no  present  perfor- 
mance, and  sense  can  discover  no  way 
out  of  the  natural  dilBSculties  whidi 
seem  to  make  the  accomplishment  of 
the  promise  impossible.  Abram  had 
sufficient  religious  principle  to  obey 
God's  command  in  goine  to  the  land 
which  He  would  show  him  ;  and  the 
promise  that  God  would  make  of  him 
a  great  nation  had  awakened  a  certain 
expectation  in  his  breast;  but  some 
new  experience  of  difficulties,  and  of 
God's  dealings  with  him,  were  necessary 
to  ripen  this  into  faith.  When  every- 
thine  like  expectation  must  have  been 
dead,  then  faith  sprang  up  within  his 
soul — the  principle  of  a  new  life. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  soul's  victory 
over  the  difficulties — 1  Of  absence. 
The  things  believed  in  are  far  removed 
from  sight.  2.  Of  the  non-fulfilment 
of  promises.  They  are  still  future — 
beyond  and  above  us.  3.  Of  seeming 
impossibilities.  Sense  declares  against 
the  reality  of  the  objects  of  our  faith. 

There  can  be  no  true  faith  unless 
the  soul  is  reduced  to  that  simplicity 
in  which  it  looks  only  to  the  promise  oj 
God,  The  believer  cannot  stand  upright 
unless  his  eye  is  fixed  in  one  direction. 
He  is  like  a  man  on  a  great  height  who 
must  look  up,  and  not  down,  for  that 
would  bring  giddiness,  which  would  be 
his  destruction. 

From  first  to  last  Abram  believed 
in  the  Lord,  and  through  his  faith 
alone,  the  righteousness  in  which  he 
believed  being  imputed  to  him,  he 
was  accepted  as  righteous.  But,  gene- 
rally, he  was  called  simultaneouslv 
to  believe  and  to  act ;  his  faith 
and  his  obedience  were,  as  it  were, 
combined  and  mixed  up  together,  and, 
even  to  himself,  the  warrant  of  his 
peace  and  hope  might  not  always  be 

Suite  clear.  It  was  fitting,  therefore, 
iiat  once,  at  least,he  should  be  brought 
into  a  position  in  which  all  ambiguity 
must  necessarily  be  clear^  away,  and 
the  simple  and  glorious  truth  be  made 
plain  and  palpable  to  his  soul.  Such 
an  era  such  a  crisis,  was  this  precious 
night  on  which  he  stood  alone  with 
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God  under  the  asoie  sky — ^with  no 
possible  condition  to  fulfil^  and  no  work 
at  all  to  do.  God  speaks — ^Abram 
believee — and  all  is  settled,  and  all  is 
sure. — (CandUsk). 

The  time  when  faith  flames  high  is 
the  time  when  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  God  simply  at  His 
word. 

The  soul  can  only  find  rest  when 
we  trust  in  God's  promise,  not  asking 
how  it  may  be  accomplished,  or  per- 
plexing ourselves  with  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  sense  and  faith. 

The  Lord  brought  the  sam^promiMB 
before  Abram,  though  in  an  expanded 
form.  Thus  faith  has  been  kept  ali?8 
in  the  Church  through  all  ages,  not  hj 
turning  it  into  sight  bv  means  of  ac- 
complishment but  by  the  re-aasertioD 
of  old  truths.  In  the  progress  d  reve- 
lation we  have  but  added  light  upon 
God's  merciful  will  towards  mankiira. 

And  Be  counted  it  him/or  rightem- 
ness.     1.  From  this  we  learn,  impli- 
citly, that  Abram  had  no  righteousneft 
And  if  he  had  not,  no  man  had.    We 
have  seen  enough  of  Abram  to  know 
this  on  other  grounds.    And  here  the 
universal  fact  of  man's  depravity  comes 
out  into  incidental  notice,  as  a  tiiii^ 
usuallv  taken  for  granted  in  the  wMtt 
of  God.    2.  Righteousness  is  here  im- 
puted to  Abram.    Hence  mercy  ind 
grace  are  extended   to  him ;  m&Kj 
taking  efiect  in  the  pardon  of  his  sin* 
and  grace  in  bestowing  the  rewards  cC 
righteousness.     (1).  It  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  right^usness.     If  it  weie 
actual  righteousness,  it  could  not  be 
counted  assucL    But  believing  God, 
who  promises  blessings  to  the  unde- 
serving, is  essentially  different  from 
obeying  God,  who  guarantees  UesaiDgB 
to  the  deserving.      Hence  it  has  a 
negative  fitness  to  be  counted  for  what 
it  is  not.    (2).  It  is  to  trust  in  Him 
who  engages  to  bless  in  a  holj  and 
lawful  way.    Hence  it  is  that  in  the 
sinner  which   brings   him  into  ooa- 
formity  with  the  law  through  another 
who  undertakes  to  satisfy  its  demands, 
and  secure  its  rewards  for  him.    Thus 
it  is  the   only  thing  in   the  sinner 
which^  while  it  is  not  rifl^teousaww, 
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$t  a  claim  to  be  counted  for  sucb, 
9e  it  brings  bim  into  union  with 
ho  is  just  and  having  salvation. 

re  first,  the  full  importance  of 
»mes  into  view.  Here  also,  first, 
sckoning  of  righteousness  corres- 
Qg  therewith.  From  this  point 
d,  both  fundamental  thoughts 
bhiiough  the  Holy  Scripture. 
.  iv.,  James  ii.)  The  future  of 
vengelical  Church  was  prepared 
\k  night.  It  was  the  one  peculiar 
ing  hour  of  all  salvation  by  faith. 
e  must  not,  therefore,  so  weaken 
ower  the  idea  of  righteousness, 
re  should  explain  it  as  equivalent 
integrity,  or  in  similar  ways. 
Bouaness  is  the  guiltless  position 
Hding  in  the  fi>rum  of  right,  of 
^     The  forum  in  which  Abram 

here,  is  the  forum  of  the  inward 
sfore  God.  In  this  he  was,  on 
round  of  his  faith,  declared 
0U8,  through  the  word  and  the 
of  6od«  Hence,  we  read  here« 
first  of  his  peace  (ver.  15). — 
e,) 

-e  we  learn  the  high  antiquity 
Agelical  faith,  for  the  principle 
ik  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
8  which  God  promises — land,  a 
"ous  seed,  or  any  other  blessing, 
promise  will  enlarge  its  meaning. 

other  good  will  now  from  it  as 
tliever  advances  in  the  capacity 
3ive  and  enjoy.  In  the  light  of 
vanoed  revelation,  we  find  that 
i  involves  a  better  land,  a  seed  a 
'  seed,  a  temporal  an    eternal 

Thus  Gtod  is  ever  leading  His 
)  on  to  greater  and  better  things 
He  has  prepared  for  them  that 
[im. 

»ids  the  trial  through  the  word, 
out  of  the  trial  faith  reaps  fresh 
^L  even  righteousness.  Faith 
Sod  to  be  God,  and  thus  honours 
Gmt  more  than  by  many  works. 
thtfefore  God  honours  fiuth, 
ting  it  for  righteousness,"  more 
08  to  Him  than  gold,  yea,  than 
fine  gold.  Surely  in  a  world 
nearly  all  doubt  God,  the  sight 
Kxr  barren  creature  in  utter  help- 


lessness resting  on  (rod's  promise  must 
be  a  spectacle  even  to  heavenly  hosts. 
Even  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and 
fro  through  the  whole  earth  seekin;:^  it, 
and  where  He  finds  it  He  makes  Him- 
self strong  in  behalf  of  it. — (Jukes: 
''Types  of  Genesis.'*) 

Though  Abram  believed  God  when 
He  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  yet  his 
faith  in  that  instance  is  not  mentioned 
in  connection  with  his  justification. 
Nor  does  St.  Paul  argue  that  doctrine 
from  it,  or  hold  it  up  as  an  example  of 
justifying  faith.  Tne  instance  of  his 
faith  which  was  selected  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  model  for  believing  unto 
justification  was  that  only  in  which 
the)re  was  an  immediate  respect  had  to 
the  verson  qf  the  Messiah,  The  ex- 
amples of  faith  referred  to  in  Romans 
and  Galatians  are  taken  from  his  be- 
lieving the  promises  relative  to  his 
seed;  in  which  seed,  as  the  Apostle 
observes,  Christ  was  included  (Rom. 
iy.  11 ;  Gal.  iii.  16).  Though  Chris- 
tians may  believe  in  God  with  respect 
to  the  common  concerns  of  this  life, 
and  such  faith  may  show  that  they  are 
in  a  justified  state ;  yet  this  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  faith  by  which 
they  are  justified,  which  invariably 
has  respect  to  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  It  is  through  faith  in  His 
blood  that  they  obtain  remission  of 
sins.  He  is  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
him  that  believeth  in  Jesus.— (Fuller,) 

Faith  is  not — 1.  The  moving  cause 
of  justification,  which  is  the  Divine 
love,  mercy,  or  grace;  and  hence  we 
are  said  to  be  justified  by  grace  (Rom. 
iii.  24 ;  Titus  iii.  4r-7\  2.  Nor  the 
meritorious  cause,  whicn  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  24,  25 ;  Isa. 
liii,  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21).  Hence  we  are 
said  to  be  justified  by  Christ  (Gal.  ii.  17). 
3.  Nor  the  efficient  cause.  This  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Titus  iii.  7).  4.  Nor  the 
instrumental  cause  on  the  part  of  God. 
This  is  His  Word,  His  declarations  and 
promises  respecting  our  pardon  (John 
zv.  3).  5.  But  it  is  the  instrumental 
cause  on  owr  part.  This  is  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah, 
the  Saviour — ^able  and  willing  to  save 
(John  iii.  16-18 ;  Gal.  iL  16).    This 
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impliea-^l).    That  we  come  to  Him  (4.)    That  we  trast  in  God's  meref 

(John  yi.  37 ;  vii.  37 ;  Matt.  xL  28).  and  promises  throuffh  Christ  (Rom.  if. 

(2.)    That  we  trust  in  Him,  as  deli-  17-23).    Thus,  in  different  seiiM,  we 

vered  for  our  offences  (Rom.  iv.  25) —  are  justified — by  grace,  by  Christy  fcjr 

trust  in  His  blood  (Rom.  iii  25).    (3.)  the  Spirit,  by  the  Word,  Iqr  fiuth. 
That  we  receive  Him  (John  i  12). 


MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.-^Verm  7—21. 

The  Gonfibmatioh  of  Faith. 

Abram  had  now  that  £uth  by  which  he  was  regarded  righteous  in  the  oghk 
of  God.  But  faith  is  only  Uie  beginning  of  the  spiritual  life,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  life,  is  a  season  of  weakness.  Therefore  it  must  be  strengthened 
and  encouraged  and  brought  into  further  development.  Gkxl  graciousljr  con- 
firmed the  faith  of  His  servant,  so  that  he  might  have  entire  confidence  in  ffie 
ability  to  accomplish  the  word  of  promise.  He  who  gives  spiritual  life  to 
the  soul  is  ready  to  give  it  more  abundantly.  We  may  learn  firom  the  insUnoe 
of  Abram  how,  when  once  we  h%ve  faith,  we  may  reasonably  look  to  God  for 
the  further  assurance  of  it  How  was  Abram's  faith  confirmed  ?  The  anever 
to  this  question  will  be  a  guide  and  comfort  to  believers  in  all  ages. 

L  Faith  is  confirmed  by  the  remembrance  of  God's  past  dealings*   The  sool 
that  has  believed  has  already  passed  through  some  stages  of  spiritual^  histoiy  in 
all  which  the  Divine  goodness  and  leading  were  manifest.    When  fiuth  waven, 
or  its  life  is  in  danger  of  growing  feeble,  it  is  well  for  us  to  review  the  past  and 
to  remember  what  God  has  been  to  us.    We  may  use  memory  to  stimulate  bodi 
faith  and  hope.    This  was  the  use  the  Psalmist  made  of  the  past  mercies  of 
God  :  "  Because  thou  hast  been  my  help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wingi 
I  rejoice  "  (Psa.  IxiiL  7).    The  several  parts  of  this  act  of  remembrance  may 
be  gathered  from  (rod's  dealings  with  Abram  in  this  solemn  transactioiL    L 
We  should  call  to  mind  what  God  is.    Abram  was  reminded  of  the  mqeBty, 
the  glory,  and  unchangeable  nature  of  that  Being  with  whom  he  had  to  m 
The  Lorn  announced  His  own  awful  name,  ^'  I  am  Jehovah  "  (ver.  7).    God's 
name  is  Himself,  and  could  we  learn  and  know  the  mysterious  secret  of 
it,  we  should  see  an  end  to  all  our  soul's  fears.    God  is  the  All-sufficieot 
One,  and  if  we  but  know  that^  we  need  want  no  more.     But  each  is  the 
frailty  of  our  nature  that  we  are  under  the  necessit^r  of  ever  reminding  our* 
selves  of  fundamental  truths.    If  the  life  of  faith  is  to  be  maintainea,  the 
soul  must  frequently  cast  itself  upon  God.    In  the  presence  of  His  power  and 
unchangeable  purpose  of  goodness,  we  can  have  no  fear  that  His  promise  shall 
fail.    2.  We  should  consider  the  steps  by  which  we  have  arrived  at  what  we  eat 
already.    Abram,  now,  for  several  years  was  conscious  of  Gtod's  dealings  with 
him.    He  had  ordered  his  life  by  Ciod's  direction.    He  had  experienced  many 
proofs  of  His  favour,  and  of  His  power  to  deliver  in  the  time  of  danger.    TbB 
Lord  reminded  him  of  these  things.    ''  I  am  Jehovah,  that  brought  t^ee  oat  of 
TJr  of  the  Ghaldees"  (ver.  7).    That  journey  was  long,  leadiiu^  through  varioos 
prospects,  and  throuffh  paths  of  chequered  experience ;  but  God  was  with  him 
and  led  him  on.    Abram  may  now  confirm  his  faith  by  looking  at  the  steps 
which  God  had  already  taken  to  secure  to  him  the  land  of  promise.    Part  of  the 
Divine  plan  had  been  already  accomplished,  for  God  brought  him  out  of  Ur  that 
he  might  give  him  possession  of  ()anaan.    This  was  surefy  enou^^h.     WOl  God 
now  falter  or  fail  in  the  midst  of  His  work,  and  not  go  on  unto  the  end  ?    The 
believer  can  look  back  upon  all  that  God  has  done,  and  upon  aU  the  way  by 
which  he  has  been  led,  and  take  courage.    3.  We  should  keep  that  purpose  qfCtoi 
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b^are  tu  in  rrfermice  to  which  we  fint  exercised  our  faith,  "  I  am  the  Lord 
that  farooght  diee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to  iidierit  it" 
fyer.  7).  Abram's  attention  is  called  to  the  purpose  which  God  intended  for 
him  from  the  Yerv  fiist  God  had  promised  him  the  land,  and  on  tiiat  word  he 
had  yentored  to  hope  and  trust.  All  Qod's  dealings  were  tending  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promisa  "  I  called  thee,  and  promised  to  bless  thee ;  and 
whatever  ma^  be  the  darkness  of  the  troubled  scene  now  to  be  set  before  thee, 
it  is  thy  i)riyilQge  still  to  know  that  He  who  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  to  inherit 
this  Und  is  '  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ' "  (CandUsh).  All  God's 
dealings  with  believers  now  tend  to  tne  working  out  of  His  original  purpose 
concerning  them,  which  is  to  unite  them  to  Hiimself  and  brinff  l^em  to  glory. 
If  we  remember  what  is  the  end  of  our  hiffh  calling  of  Gk>d,  we  have  no  cause  to 
fear.  We  have  no  need  to  be  discouraged  because  of  tike  way.  Our  faith,  like 
th&t  of  Abram,  rests  upon  the  promise  of  Qod  that  He  hath  provided  for  us  a 
better  place. 

n.  Faith  is  confirmed  by  covenant    The  Lord  had  entered  into  covenant 

with  Adam  and  with  Noah,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  He  makes  a  covenant 

with  Abram.    The  patriarch  needed  encouragement.    He  was  not  yet  in  posses- 

flion  of  the  land  which  was  promised,  and  the  disclosures  of  the  future  of  his 

race,  which  were  shortly  to  oe  submitted  to  him,  were  not  altogether  cheering. 

A  covenant  is  granted,  not  that  God  requires  it  for  Himself,  but  for  our  sakes. 

We  require  the  definite  word,  and  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  some  act. 

God  thus  makes  agreement  with  man,  and  ties  Himself  down  to  conditions. 

Consider  the  exact  place  which  this  covenant  held  in  the  spiritual  history  of 

Abram.     1.  It  was  a  token  and  pledge  of  Gods  promises^  not  a  concession  to 

fmbdief.    Abram  desires  that  his  faith  should  be  confirmed  by  some  sign  or 

tdcen.    "And  he  said.  Lord  God,  whereby  shall  I  know  that  J  shall  inherit  it?" 

(verse  8).    This  request  was  made  after  he  had  exercised  genuine  faitli,  and 

had  been  accounted  righteous  and  accepted  in  the  sight  of  God.    This  was  not 

the  donand  of  doubt  or  of  unbelief,  made  in  the  spirit  of  an  evil  and 

idiilterous  generation  which  seeked  after  a  sign.     To  require  a  sign  before 

bdie]ring,  and  as  a  necessary  condition  of  that  act,  is  a  sin.    It  is  presuming 

to  dictate  to  God,  as  if  we  had  made  up  our  minds  not   to  agree  to  His 

tenns  until  we  heard  them,  or  until   He  should  come  round  to  ours.    But 

ihen  we  first  rest  our  faith  upon  God's  bare  word,  we  then  may  humbly  hope 

braome  token  and  pledge  of  His  promises.   That  living  thing  called  faith  yet  needs 

n  atmosphere  constantly  renewed,  fresh  and  invigorating.    The  fitting  frame 

of  mind  for  every  child  of  God  is,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  uiu)elief." 

So  it  was  with  Abram.     He  believed,  and   bad  acceptance  and  peace ;   but 

the  fature  was  dark  and  he  was  compassed  about  with  infirmity.     "  Whereby 

dttll  I  know  that  I  shaJl  inherit  the  land  ? "  2.  It  was  a  covenant  made  by  sacrifice 

(iwnes  9>  10).    In  every  covenant,  some   token  or  sign  must  be  given  as  a 

oounon  point  of  meeting  for  God  and  man.    Thus,   in  the  case  of  Noah 

tltte  was  a  sign  or  token,  but  this  is  the  first  time  in  which  God  prepares 

Sv  a  covenant  with  man  with  all  the  formality  of  a  sacrificial  transaction. 

lluB  shows  that  the  gospel  idea  had  now  reached  a  farther  stage  of  develop- 

BBat    This  transaction  pointed  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.    Abram  s  sacrifice  was 

to  consist  of  animals  of  three  years  old,  which  was  the  time  of  full  vigour. 

I     lief  were  to  be  unblemished,  and  of  the  best.    Such  was  "the  Lamb  of  God  that 

j    tibth  away  the  sin  of  the  world."    He  was  cut  off  in  the  time  of  his  full 

'    tbeogth.    He  was  holy,  and  without  spot.     He  was  the  flower  and  perfection 

of  i&  race — the  new  and  better  beginning  of  humanity.     In  the  tokens  of 

tbis  covenant  Uiere  are  two  principles  recognised,  as  bearing  upon  the  great 

iMrifioe  for  sin.     (1.)  That  life  comes  through  death.    These  animals  were  slain, 

ai  plainly  to  set  forth  that  death  is  the  consequence  of  sin.     It  is  also  the 
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means  of  life,  for  God's  covenants  conyey  the  gifts  of  mercy  and  salyation. 
Through  the  death  of  God's  Great  Sacrifice  we  have  life.  In  human  ezperienoe 
we  have  some  imperfect  analogies  to  this.  The  sufferings,  and  even  the  death 
of  men,  are  often  the  hard  conditions  securing  the  good  of  the  race.  ^  The  death 
of  the  mother  is  often  the  life  of  the  chud.  0eath  for  death  is  the  stem 
requirement  of  our  salvation,  but  He  who  saved  us  had  strength  beyond  the 
power  of  death,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification.  He  brought  life  from 
the  dead.  (2.)  I'hat  this  sacrifice  painted  to  a  greater  whose  intent  toot  to 
bring  man  into  union  with  God,  The  animals  were  divided,  according  to  the 
custom  in  such  solemnities  (verse  10).  The  parties  were  to  pass  together 
between  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  as  denoting  that  they  were  thus  at  <m, 
**  The  unity  laid  down  in  the  covenant  is  hereby  expressed.  The  division  of  the 
sacrifices  into  two  portions  represents  the  two  parties  to  the  covenant  As 
these  portions  constitute  in  reality  one  animal,  so  these  two  parties  to  the 
covenant  are  joined  into  one  "  {Kurtz).  The  form  of  the  word  ''atonement" 
shows  that  it  signifies  that  we  are  made  one  with  God.  To  knit  together  again 
the  broken  relations  between  God  and  man  is  the  great  work  of  Christ  S,  It 
was  a  covenant  which  was  so  ordered  as  to  give  a  further  exercise  to  faitk 
When  the  sacrifice  was  all  made  ready,  there  followed  a  time  of  silence  and 
suspense.  Abram  can  only  with  difficulty  keep  off  the  devouring  birds  of  the 
air  which  fall  upon  the  divided  fragments.  He  watches  anxiously  till  the  close 
of  day,  when  he  becomes  weary  and  falls  into  a  heavy  slumber.  A  mystoriooa 
darkness  surrounds  him.  Light  at  last  shines  forth  out  of  it,  and  the  symbols 
of  the  Divine  glory  appear,  but  still  the  waiting  for  them  was  a  trial.  While 
mankind  was  waiting  for  Christ,  it  was  a  time  of  darkness,  suspense,  and  trial 
While  the  Deliverer  was  only  promised,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  even  the  most 
prophetic  souls  always  awake. 

III.  Faith  is  confirmed  by  a  farther  discovery  of  the  Divine  will.    Abram 
was  a  prophet,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  know  what  was  the  mind  of 
Gk>d,  that  he  might  be  able  to  interpret  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,    ft 
was  necessary  that  God  should  reveal  His  will.    But  the  principle  still  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  each  believer,  that  God  alwavs  rewards  obedience  by  a 
i^rther  discovery  of  His  wilL     "  If  any  man,"  says  Jesus,  "  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine."     1.  This  discovery  was  preceded  by  a  rewlatum  rf 
the  awjul  majesty  of  God,    There  was  an  ''  norror  of  great  darkness "  upon 
Abram  (verse  12).    This  produced  a  state  of  mind  which  is  proper  when  tiod 
is  about    to  grant  an  audience    with  His   creature.     This  feeling  of  awe 
and    horror    was    often    an    attendant   upon    special    prophetic    revelations 
(Job  iv.  13,  14 ;  Dan.  x.  8).     2.  The  future  was  unjolded.    Not  for  the  benefit 
of  Abram  alone,  as  an  individual,  but  for  that  of  the  ChurcL      Israel  for 
four  hundred    years   afterwards    would   have   these   words    to  ponder,  and 
even  after   that  to  contemplate    the  still  further    issues    which  would  be 
prepared.     Of  the  future,  wliich  was  here  unfolded  to  the  prophet,  it  mav 
be  observed — (1)  That  it  was  not  altogether  a  cheering  prospect.    Abram  s 
seed  were  to  be  strangers  in  a  land  that  is  not  their  own,  to  be  condemned 
to  a  debasing  and  cruel  servitude  for  four  hundred  years.    The  immediate 
future  of  his  race  was  drawn  in  sad  colours.     Prosperity   would  only   be 
granted  after  many  years  of  grievous  trouble.    This  is  a  picture  of  what  the 
Church  is,  and  will  be  throughout  history.     Her  life  is  a  transcript  of  that 
of  her  Lord's.    It  was  necessary  that  He  should  first  suffer,  and  afterwards 
enter  into  His  glory,  and  so  His  church  must  pass  through  weary  seasons  of 
darkness  and  trial  before  she  sees  full  prosperity  and  enters  into  her  joyful 
reward.     God's  revelation  does  not  hide  from  believers  the  troubles  they  may 
expect  in  this  life.    But — (2).  It  would  be  bright  in  the  end.    After  a  previous 
affliction  for  four  hundred  years  Abram's  posterity  were  to  be  delivered  from 
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he  Hoase  of  Bondage  (jerse  14).  The  afflictions  of  God's  saints  are  intended 
o  issue  in  Uessing.  The  ''horror  of  great  darkness "> which  fell  upon  the 
Mktriarch  was  a  picture  of  the  prospects  of  his  race,  which  at  first  were  dis- 
ionraging,  bnt  afiterwards  joyons.  God  was  about  to  create  a  people  for  Himself, 
and  as  in  the  creation  of  the  world  so  it  was  here,  there  was  darkness  first  and 
hen  light  This  is  also  the  order  of  the  spiritual  history  of  the  individual.  The 
lew  life  of  souls  begins  in  sorrow,  but  ends  in  blessedness.  In  that  pronhetic  pic- 
ore  of  the  afflictions  of  his  posterity  there  were  two  things  which  would  comfort 
uod  assure  the  mind  of  Abram.  One  was  that  God  would  punish  the  instruments 
\f  tkevr  affliction,  "  Also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will  I  judge " 
'var.  14).  Those  who  afflict  Gh>d's  people  bring  down  upon  themselves  His 
ndgments  in  the  end.  Such  is  the  terrible  law  of  retributive  providence  as 
leen  in  tiie  course  of  human  history.  God  may  use  a  nation  as  a  rod  to  afflict 
Sis  people,  but  afterwards  He  breaks  the  rod  in  pieces.  No  weapon  that  is 
fonned  against  them  can  prosper.  The  Church  is  too  strong  to  be  broken 
by  the  powers  of  this  world,  for  those  who  have  opposed  her  have  either 
been  brought  to  submission,  or  have  been  blotted  out  of  the  family  of 
oations.  Another  consolatary  thought  was  that  there  were  reasons  Jor  the 
May  of  the  promised  blessings.  "  For  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is 
not  yet  full "  (ver.  16).  He  who  is  Lord  of  all  must  rule  over  the  wicked 
IB  well  as  the  righteous.  His  loDSsuffering  towards  sinners  is  often  a  reason 
why  He  delays  the  deliverance  of  His  people.  They  must  abide  the  time 
of  God's  forbearance  with  those  who  afflict  them.  It  should  reconcile  us  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  to  remember  that  Gh)d  allows  evil  in  this  world 
sufficient  time  to  worlL  out  its  own  recompense.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
what  is  right  and  true  shall  triumph  m  the  end,  and  what  is  wrong  and  false 
diall  be  destroyed  after  it  has  had  a  fair  trial.  The  Church  cannot  enter  into 
her  complete  reward  until  the  measure  of  the  world's  iniquity  is  full 

IT.  Faith  is  oonflrmed  by  the  display  of  the  Divine  glory.     '*  And  it  came  to 

pan  that  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace, 

and  a  burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces"  (ver.  17).    Here  was  a 

twofold  symbol  of  the  glory  of  God.      1.  The  Divine  glory  in  the  overthrow  of 

ffS.    The  smoking  furnace  was  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  wrath,  and  would 

lepiesent  God's  vindictive  judgments  upon  their  oppressors.    This  was  the 

anoike  of  destruction — the  consuming  fire  of  God's  anger  which  bums  up  all 

eiiL  When  the  Lord  comes  it  will  lie  to  take  vengeance  upon  sinners  as  well  as 

toiewaid  His  saints.     God  is  true  to  His  nature  when  He  punishes,  for  nothing 

tint  is  unholy  can  live  in  His  sight.    2.    The  Divine  glory  in  sahation. 


The  burning  lamp  was  a  Gambol  of  the  light  of  salvation— of  Christ, 
tbe  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  is  that  glory  of  God,  the  contemplation 
of  which  gives  ioy.  Without  this  the  thought  of  Gh>d  would  be  terrible 
to  the  souL  We  might  admire  God's  wisdom,  and  stand  in  awe  of 
His  power  and  justice ;  but  it  is  only  when  we  know  Him  as  the  God 
of  Salvation  that  our  meditation  of  Him  can  be  sweet.  Our  souls  could  not 
codue  under  the  awful  majesty  of  God  unless  we  had  the  comforting  light  of 
ffis  salvation.  It  is  observable  that  God  alone  passed  between  the  sacrifioe, 
Abiam  had  but  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing.  He  nad  asked  a  sign,  and  must 
viit  for  God.  The  covenant  was  one  of  grace,  and  God  must  first  give  before 
He  requires  any  work  on  man's  part.  He  alone  will  have  the  glory  of  our 
atlvation. 

T.  Faith  is  eonflrmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  peacefiil  death,  and  of  re-union 
with  the  spirits  of  the  just  Faith  in  Gtod  cannot  content  itself  with  the 
prasent  life.  He  who  is  our  covenant  Gh)d  is  ours  for  ever,  and  holds  an 
eternal  relation  to  our  souls.  Those  to  whom  God  gives  Himself  can  never  die. 
llie  words  spoken  to  Moses^  *'  I  am  the  God  of  Abram,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of 
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Jacob/'  are  quoted  by  our  Lord  as  a  proof  of  the  immortalitY  of  man.    Thqr 
imply  that  the  real  life  of  these  men  had  not  been  extiDgoiahed  by  death ;  they 
were  all  living  in  the  sight  of  Him  from  whose  eye  no  human  being  cmdd 
wander.     "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto 
Him."    To  Abram,  God  gave  the  promise,  *'  Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  &then  in 
peace"  (ver.  15).    To  go  from  one  place  to  another,  and  there  to  join  com- 
panionship with  others,  is  not  annihilation.     It  may  imply  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  existence,  but  the  continuity  of  it  is  not  broken.    The  Fauiera  weie 
still  living,  and  Abram  was  to  join  their  company  when  God  had  prolonged  his 
life  to  a  "  good  old  age."    He  would  come  slowly  and  late  to  the  grave,  bat  his 
end  would  be  peace,  and  that  rest  which  God  grants  His  people  when  tiiey  have 
Uid  down  the  burden  of  this  life.      God  confirmed  the  mith  of  Abnrn  ly 
promising  him  this  blessedness  hereafter.    Faith  must  fasten  upon  the  fntvia 
To  every  faithful  believer  God  gives  the  promise  of  a  peaceful  end,  and  ol  re- 
union with  the  spirits  of  the  just.     1 .  This  prospect  rmaers  the  life  of  the  bdmtr 
independent  of  the  earthly  fortunes  qf  the  Churc/i.    The  children  of  Abram,  9&ia 
mucn  affliction,  were  at  length  to  see  prosperity.    Abram  would  not  live  to 
enjoy  it,  and  that  melancholy  thought  may  have  oppressed  him.     But  now  he  ib 
assured  that  it  shall  all  be  well  with  himself.    His  own  being  was  safe  amidst  all 
the  varied  fortunes  of  his  people's  history.    It  is  but  poor  comfort  if  we  only 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  race,  and  not  of  the  individual  souL    Unlen 
we  have  the  blessed  prospect  of  seeing  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  what  is  truly 
"  the  land  of  the  living,"  our  souls  mav  well  faint  under  the  mystery  of  an 
existence,    which   without  that    blessed    hope    is    meaningless    and    vain. 
2.    This  prospect  deprives   the   arave   of  its  terrors.    Abram,  like  all  hii 
fathers  before  him,  must  go  to  the  grave,  but  it  would  be   in  peace.     He 
would  enter  the  assembly  of  those  who  were  living  in  God's  sight.     No  alann 
on  meeting  God  in  that  world  where  the  soul  must  be  conscious  of  His  presenoe. 
Thus  faith  transfigures  that  terrible  thing,  death,  and  makes  it  the  gate  (^  life. 
This,  the  first  mention  of  the  grave  in  the  Bible,  is  cheerful  and  finendlfi 
because  the  promise  of  God  lighted  it  up  with  the  life  beyond. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Ver.  7.  In  that  early  age  of  the 
world  the  name  of  God  was  no  mere 
designation  of  some  mysterious  Power, 
of  which  men  were  vaguely  conscious, 
nor  was  it  a  convenient  abstraction, 
but  a  solemn  reality  to  those  simple- 
minded  but  earnestly  religious  souls 
who  used  it.  That  name  signified  what 
God  was,  and  who. 

Enough  for  faith  to  know  that  God 
is  by  necessity  what  He  is.  This  know- 
ledge affords  a  stable  centre  where  the 
heart  can  rest,  and  the  intellect  can 
afford  to  wait  for  such  increase  of 
knowledge  as  God  may  be  pleased  to 
grant. 

He  saith  unto  him — God  expressly 
making  out  his  mind  to  Abram — I  am 
Jehovah  who  now  speak  unto  thee,  who 
was,  is,  and  is  to  come,  who  calls  that 
which  is  not  as  if  it  were,  and  can 
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make  to  be  what  and  when  I  please; 
so  that  thy  faith  need  not  stagger  con- 
cerning anvthing  that  I  sp^  unto 
thee.  All  being  is  within  the  compaai 
of  mine. — {Hughes.) 

In  this  passage,  God  does  seem  to 
lay  emphasis  on  his  name,  Jehovah, 
notwithstanding  what  is  said  affae^ 
wards :  "  I  appeared  unto  Abraham, 
unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the 
name  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name 
Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them" 
(Ex.  yi.  3).  Nor  is  there  any  real 
inconsistency  here.  It  cannot  be  meant 
in  that  passage  that  the  name  Jehovidi 
was  literally  unknown  to  the  patriarchs, 
or  that  God  in  his  intercourse  with 
them  never  appealed  to  it.  The  idea 
rather  is,  that  as  God  appeared  in  their 
days  chiefly  in  the  giving  of  promises, 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Moses  He 
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d  to  folfil  them,  His  attribute 
r  was  that  principally  concerned 
Hrmer  esse,  and  His  attribute  of 
De»  in  the  latter.  The  patri- 
tad  to  look  to  Him  as  God 
ky,  able,  in  due  time,  to  accom- 
1  His  nromises  which  He  was 
iving  tnem.  Moses  and  the 
s  were  to  know  Him  as  Jehovah, 
lUv  &idifiil  after  the  lapse  of 
id  ralfiUinff  His  promises  given 
iora  StiU,  it  does  not  follow 
e  view  of  God  implied  in  His 
khovah  was  altogether  concealed 
biaham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  or, 

was  never  used  to  impart  to 
Ills  strong  consolation  and  good 
rough  grace.  On  the  contnuy, 
Mtle,  writing  to  the  Hebrews, 
J  tells  us  that  to  Abraham  God 
y  Himself;  or,  as  he  explains 
nii^rt  of  His  unchajigeable 
ppealed  to  His  unchangeable 
or  name.     (Heb.  vi.   13-18.) 

on  any  occasion.  His  name  of 
bility  was  likely  to  be  thus  used, 
t  the  opening  of  such  a  revela- 
fchis.— (Giii(«i«A.) 
Bcord  of  (rod's  gracious  dealings 
s  saints  is  an  encouragement  to 
shall  hereafter  believe.  Hence 
le  of  sacred  biography, 
i  Gh)d  had  alreaay  done  for 
>ught  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
1.  1.^  God  brought  him  out  of 
I  of  his  birth,  which  was  defiled 
try.  2.  All  the  events  of  his 
\  working  towards  the  end  con- 
ad  by  the  promise.  3.  God 
osited  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of 

which  would    grow    into    a 

le  remembrance  of  what  I  have 
r  thee  confirm  thy  confidence, 
ery  former  mercy  is  a  pledge  of 
1.  God  giveth  after  He  nath 
B  the  spring  runneth  after  it 
a*  And  as  the  eye  i3  not  weary 
g,  nor  the  ear  of  hearing,  no 
God  of  doing  good  to  His 
"Draw  out  thy  loving  kind- 
Bith  David  (Ps.  xxxvi.  10, 
IS  a  continued  series  or  chain, 
le  link  draws  on  another  to  the 
bngth.— (TVajTp.) 


Verse  8.  The  same  request  may 
be  made  with  two  difierent  minds. 
Zacharias  (Luke  i.  18)  asked  this  in 
unbelief;  theBless^  Virgin  (Luke  i.  34), 
as  Abram  here,  in  fodth,  humbly  veam- 
ing  for  further  assurance.  God,  who 
sees  the  heart,  answers  accordingly.— 
{Alford.) 

Abram  grants  Grod  to  be  Jehovah, 
showing  that  his  faith  was  still  strong. 
The  sign  was  needed,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  posterity, 
who  might  be  tempted  to  despair  on 
account  of  the  slow  realisation  of  the 
promise.  ^  In  His  dealings  with  indi- 
vidual saints  Grod  has  often  in  view 
the  future  welfare  of  His  Church. 

Many  instances  are  recorded  where 
God  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
give  signs  to  His  people  for  the  confir- 
mation of  their  iaith  when  there  was 
not  any  doubt  upon  their  minds  re- 
specting either  His  faithfulness  or 
power.    When  He  appeared  to  Gideon 

gudges  vi  14-21),  and  told  him  that 
e  should  deliver  his  country  from  the 
foke  of  Midian,  Gideon  said,  ''  If  now 
have  found  grace  in  Thy  sight,  then 
show  me  a  sign  that  Thou  talkest  with 
me."  In  answer  to  which,  God  caused 
a  fire  to  come  out  of  the  rock  and  con- 
sume the  kid  and  cakes  which  Gideon 
had  prepared  for  Him  ;  and  presently 
afterwards  (Judg.  vi.  36-40)  He  gave 
him  another  sign,  making  the  dew  to 
fall  alternately  on  the  fleece  and  on 
the  ground,  while  the  other  remained 
perfectly  dry.  In  the  same  way  He 
gave  to  Hezekiah  a  choice  of  signs, 
offering  to  make  the  shadows  on  the 
sundial  go  backwards  or  forwards  ten 
degrees,  according  as  he  should  desire. 
(2  Elings  zx.  8-11.)  From  hence  it 
appears  that  the  inquiries  which  pro- 
ceed from  faith  are  good  and  acceptable 
to  God.— r^iwA.) 

Even  wnere  &ith  is  real  it  has  a 
right  to  seek  for  its  full  assurance. 

He  desires  a  sign,  not  that  he  believed 
not  before,  but  that  he  might  better 
believe.  How  great  is  Gods  love  in 
giving  us  sacraments,  and  therein  to 
make  Himself  to  us  visible  as  well  as 
audible. — (  Trapp,) 

We  should  be  anxious  to  make  our 
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inheritance  in  the  heavenly  Canaan 
sore.  It  shall  be  given  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  prepared,  but  we  may  well 
be  concerned  as  to  whether  we  our- 
selves shall  have  part  or  lot  in  it. 


Verse  9.  Abram  must  be  prepared 
for  the  revelation  which  God  was 
about  to  give  him,  by  being  reminded 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  approach  Gbd, 
except  through  an  appointed  way  of 
mercy. 

The  outward  signs  of  our  faith,  and 
the  means  of  our  redemption,  are  not 
left  to  man's  device.  God  Himself 
appoints  them. 

The  animals  prescribed  are  of  the 
three  kinds  afterwards  allowed  by  the 
law  for  sacrifice ;  and  the  birds  are 
those  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  law 
as  those  to  be  brought  for  offerings. 
The  animals  were  to  be  each  three 
years  old,  denoting  the  perfection  of 
their  species.  But  we  Christians  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  a  deeper  symbolism 
in  this  sacred  number,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  this  part  of  the 
covenant  symbolism  was  to  be  ''for 
Mb,"  i,e.t  to  signify  God's  part  of  it. 
{Alford.) 

The  soul  believes  that  it  shall  be 
even  as  God  has  promised,  but  it  does 
not  yet  understand  how  or  through 
what  experiences  the  blessing  ]&  to 
come.  In  answ^er,  therefore,  to  the 
promise  it  says,  "  Whereby  shall  I 
know,"  etc.  The  Lord  replies  by  a 
command  to  sacrifice,  and  in  this 
worship  and  sacrifice  His  way  is  mani- 
fested. Beside  the  altar  light  breaks 
in.  Faith  may  be  strong  while  yet 
in  outward  things ;  but  light  comes 
while  we  stand  before  the  Lord,  by  the 
holy  altar  of  burnt-ofiferin^.  At  every 
stage  we  prove  this.  Noah  is  taught 
much  beside  his  offering.  (Ch.  viii. 
20-22.)  So,  too,  is  David  in  later 
days.  (Psa.  Ixxiii.  16,  17.)  Abram, 
no  less,  by  the  altar  learns  the  reasons 
for  the  delay  in  the  possession  of  the 
inheritance.  There  is  opened  the 
experience  of  his  seed  ;  there  again 
the  covenant  is  renewed  and  addea  to. 
(Jukes :  "  Types  qf  Gsnesis."  ) 
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Verse  10.  The  universa 
custom  was  to  divide  the  bs 
Abram  did,  and  bath  the  c 

Ekrties  passed  between  tl 
ere  one  alone  of  the  parties 
thus  passed.  Abram's  pa 
covenant  was  the  obedience 
and  God  on  account  of  thi 
He,  the  righteous  God,  into 
Abram,  thus  made  a  contrac 
with  God,  and  therefore 
righteous.     {Alford,) 

In  the  Gospel  covenant 
begotten  Son  passes  throng 
G(k1  and  us.    Christ  gathei 
in  one  all  those  things  whit 
sundered  and  scattered. 

Verse  11.  Having  made 
sacrifices,  he  waited,  perha] 
fire  of  God  to  consume  th 
was  the  usual  token  of  s 
But  meanwhile  the  birds  of 
down  upon  them,  which  he  v 
to  drive  away.  Interruptio 
attend  the  Father  of  the  rail 
most  solemn  approaches  to 
interruptions,  though  of  a 
kind,  attend  believers  in  t 
tions.  How  often  do  intru< 
like  unclean  birds,  seise  \ 
time  and  those  affections 
devoted  to  God  ?  Happy  i 
if  by  prayer  and  watcmulne 
drive  them  away,  so  as  t 
Him  without  distraction. 

Evil  thoughts  have  a  terr 
to  come  down  upon  us  and 
minds,  even  when  we  are  al 
out  other  influences. 

Evil  thoughts,  unless  we 
effort  to  drive  them  away, 
our  sacrifice,   which  shoul( 
pure. 

No  sooner  are  the  bodi 
beasts  offered,  and  the  parts 
before  the  eye  of  God  anc 
shipper,  than  the  fowls  can 
mar  the  offering.  So  ' 
believer  has  set  before  him 
fice,  and  in  the  contempla 
would  fain  learn  to  see  an< 
God,  the  fowls,  "  evil  i 
heavenly  places,"  powers 
without  subject  to  the  wi 
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\  of  '^the  prince  of  the  power  winged  messengers  cause,  while  we 
'  come  to  distract  our  com-  rise  up  like  Abram  to  drive  them 
He  that  has  stood  beside  his     away. — (Jukes:  "  lypes  of  Genesis.*') 


ows  what  distractions  these 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


I^ons.— 1.  Htndmaid.!  This  term  is  used  in  the  LXX.  and  N.T.  in  the  sense  of 
m.  Hagar  was  a  bondwoman,  and  according  to  ancient  usage  was  entirely  at  the 
ar  mistress.  (6aL  iv.  22.)  An  Egyptian,  She  probably  entered  the  family  of  the 
ring  his  sojonm  in  Egypt,  and  may  have  been  one  of  the  "  maid-servants  "  presented 
laraoh.  (Gen.  xii  20.)  Haqar,  Flight,  or  a  fugitive.  The  Arabs  term  the  flight 
ed  Htgiru — a  word  derived  from  the  same  root.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  name  was 
parents,  bat  was  bestowed  afterwards  in  commemoration  of  the  leading  events  of 
S.  I  may  obtain  ehildren  by  herO  Htb,  I  may  be  builded  by  her.  In  Heb.  the 
ding  and  the  raising  of  a  family  are  closely  allied.    Ben^  a  son,  is  derived  from  the 

0  bnild.  (Dent.  xxv.  9,  Ruth  iv.  11.)  5.  My  wrong  be  upon  thee.]  Heb.  My 
ipon  thee ;  i.e,,  the  wrong  which  I  suffer.  The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee.  '*  I 
fer  to  thee,  but  the  deed  was  thine ;  let  God  apportion  the  blame  between  ns.*' 
L  Dmlt  hardly.]    ffeb.  Afflicted  her.  The  word  is  too  strong  to  indicate  merely  the 

of  sharp  and  reproachful  expressions;  acts  of  oppression  are  intended.  7.  Tha 
Lord.]  This  remarkable  title  occurs  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  O.T.  Here  it  is 
be  understood  of  God  Himself.  (Ver.  13.)  Grod,  who  is  Himself  invisible,  visited 
e  appearance  of  an  angel,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant — the  Second  Person  in  the 
ity  who  has  ever  manifested  God  to  men.    Alford  regards  this  identity  as  probable, 

1  held  as  an  ascertained  fact : — '*  We  know  who  it  is  that  is  the  shining  out  of  the 
7,  and  the  expressed  stamp  of  His  Deity  (Heb.  i  8),  even  the  Divine  Word,  who  is 
ion  of  the  Father  to  man.  (John  i  18  ;  xiv.  9.)  But  the  more  we  feel  this  in  our 
lore  lightly  and  reverently  should  such  thoughts  be  touched.  It  has  not  pleased 
tly  to  declare  to  us  that  it  was  the  Divine  &n  who  was  present  in  these  Divine 

and  therefore  we  should  not  on  our  parts  positively  declare,  nor  build  systems  upon 
"Hagar  seems  to  have  made  her  way  towards  Egypt,  as  if  aiming  to  return  thither, 
y  from  Hebron,  through  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  which  stretched  from  the  south- 
uf  Palestine  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  There  is  a  caravan  road  through  this 
r  desert  to  this  day."  (Jacobus.)  9.  Submit  thysell]  Ueb.  Humble,  or  afflict 
is  is  the  same  word  which  occurs  in  ver.  6,  and  is  there  rendered  "  dealt  hardlv 
I  will  mnlt^ly  thy  seed  exceedingly.]  Utb.  Multiplying,  I  will  multiply  thy  seed, 
igel  claims  to  be  God.  U.  A  son.]  '*  The  hope  of  a  Hebrew  household  lay  in  the 
gpresentative  of  the  family  name,  and  the  protector  and  perpetuator  of  the  family 
ighter  was  held  in  small  estimation  among  the  OrientalB."  (JcLCobut.)  Ithmael. 
U  hear  ;  or  as  it  is  interpreted  immediately,  God  JuUh  heard.  The  LXX.  has,  God 
heed  to  thy  affliction.  The  ChaL  Hath  received  thy  prayer.  Targ.  Jon.  Thine 
voealed  before  the  Lord.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  name  being  given  by  Divine 
yrt  birth.  U.  A  wUd  man.]  Hdt.  A  wild  om  man.  Tarsf.  Onk.  A  wHd  ast  among 
raving  fierceness  of  the  wild  ass  of  the  desert  is  described.     (Job  vi  5 ;  xxiv.  5  ; 

Psa.  dv.  11 ;  Isa.  xxxii.  14.)  The  A.V.,  by  omitting  the  central  word  in  the 
es  altogether  the  point  in  the  prophecy."  (Alford.)  His  hand  will  be  against  every 
ry  mans  hand  against  him.  As  this  could  not  be  literally  true  of  any  individual 
it  have  here  the  prophetic  description  of  a  race.  The  Ishmaelites  (whose  represen- 
h»  modem  Arabs)  were  and  still  are  noted  for  their  frequent  quarrels  amongst 

One  of  their  national  proverbs  is,  "  In  the  desert  everyone  is  everyone's  enemy.*' 
dmeU  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren.  The  Heb.  for  "dwell"  signifies  "  to  dwell  in 
8  is  still  the  manner  of  life  of  a  portion  of  the  Arab  tribes.  In  the  presence  of  is 
>y  Delitzsch  as  rather  meaning  to  the  east  of,  but  Kalisch,  and  other  commentators, 
the  text,  and  understand  it  as  describing  "  the  wide  and  almost  indefinite  extent  of 
roogh  which  the  Bedouins  roam,  so  that  they  seem  to  be  everywhere  before  the  eyes 
[uen."  (Alford.)  13.  The  name  of  the  Lord.]  Heb.  The  nam^  of  Jehovah.  Thou, 
,  Heb.  Thou  art  the  God  of  vision,  or  rather  "  of  visibility  " — ^who  dost  cause 
e  leen— dost  manifest  Thyself.  Have  I  also  here  looked  after  Him  that  seeth  me  f 
There  seen  afUr  the  vision;  or,  Tfie  back  parU  of  my  seer^of  Him  who  saw  me. 
28.)    The  general  sense  is  plain — "  Thou  art  still  to  me  a  God  whom  I,  yet  un* 
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punished,  saw :  for,  although  I  saw  Thee,  I  stfll  liye  and  see  the  light  of  day.**  IC 
Ttt.]  *'  The  fountain  for  the  life  of  beholding.*'  The  name  embodied  the  idea  ol  the  hit 
It  was  the  well  of  seeing  God,  and  yet  living.  Kodak  and  Bend,  It  is  aaid  that  the  lito  of 
this  well  has  lately  been  discovered.  Its  present  name  is  Mai4ahki'Haffar,  MtA  imini  wat«, 
being  equivalent  to  Beer — a  welL  It  lies  twelve  miles  from  Kadeeh.  Near  it  is  a  miB,  now 
called  BeU  Hagar  (House  of  Hagar).  A  full  account  of  this  disooveiy  ia  foond  in  WlUiiini^ 
HfAy  City. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Vena  1-S. 
FORESTALLINa  God's  APPOINTED  TiME. 

Both  Abram  and  Sarah  had  long  been  waiting  for  the  fulfihnent  of  God's 

Eromise.  They  were  sorely  tried  by  the  delays  of  Providence,  for  they  mm 
oth  far  gone  in  the  vale  of  years  and  the  promised  blessbg  had  not  come. 
Their  hearts  grew  sore  with  hope  deferred.  In  their  impatience  they  seek  Ij 
methods  of  their  own  to  fulfil  God's  word — to  anticipate  His  time  and  pnipoMi 
They  attempt  to  cross  the  ways  of  Providence  with  the  lines  of  their  own 
wisdom,  and  frantically  to  hasten  their  destination.  This  was  their  weaknea; 
for  God  has  His  appointed  time  and  way.    Man's  duty  is  calmly  to  wait 

I.  This  may  oe  the  temptation  of  those  who  vet  have  fiaith  in  M 
Abram  and  Sarah  had  the  assured  possession  of  God's  promise.  They  \sm 
what  was  its  meaning — that  it  pointed  to  a  definite  blessing.  They  beUersdii 
their  hearts  that  the  will  of  God  concerning  them,  as  so  expressed,  would  Vb 
accomplished.  Tet  they  are  weair  with  waiting,  and  use  an  expedient  of  thflff 
own,  as  if  they  would  assist  Providence.  Faith  may  be  genuine,  and  yetbetuM 
prove  unste^y  through  the  severe  trials  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Faith  has  to 
seek  its  object  through  clouds  and  darkness,  through  delays,  disappointmentik 
and  dangers ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  occasionally  betngi 
weakness,  or  takes  some  unadvised  step.  The  grace  of  God  is  pure  and  strong 
but  the  results  of  it  are  modified  injuriouslv  b^  human  infirmity,  so  that  tlMj 
fall  beneath  absolute  perfection.  Sarah,  who  is  most  to  blame  in  this  histoifi 
is  yet  declared  by  inspired  authority  to  be  an  example  of  faith,  and  is  elaaw 
among  those  renowned  believers  who  all ''  obtained  a  good  report  through  &ith' 
(Heb.  xi.  11,  31). 

II.  Such  a  course  appears  to  have  a  rational  warrant    The  conflict  betwees 
faith  and  reason  is  not  the  growth  of  modem  times,  but  one  as  old  as  hmnaa 
nature  itself.    The  attempt  to  hasten  the  work  of  God  by  plans  devised  by  osr 
own  wisdom  can  be  defended  on  many  plausible  grounds.    A  sincere  man  msA 
in  some  way,  justify  such  a  course  to  himself,  and  reason  can  always  aid  his* 
Thus,  a  believer  may  unconsciously  challenge  Divine  wisdom,  while  he  thinbil 
the  time  that  he  is  doing  God's  service.    The  conduct  of  Abram  and  Sarah  «tf 
capable  of  some  defence  on  rational  grounds.      They  were  sincere,  and  no  dooM 
their  plan  appeared  to  them  right  and  reasonable.      1.  There  wcunoiMm^ 
hope  that  the  promise  would  be  accomplished  in  that  form  in  which  thej/M 
understood  it    Abram  thought  that  God  would  shortly  give  him  a  sod,  soA 
Sarah  expected  to  be  the  mother  of  the  promised  child.    But  Abram  had  tfff 
dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan.    He  was  already  an  old  man,  and  Uj 
wife  had  been  hopelessly  barren  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.    They  bath  f0 
clung  to  the  promise  of  God,  and  believed  that  in  some  way  it  would  bs 
accomplished.    But  now  there  was  no  human  hope  that  the  promise  would  be 
fulfilled  in  that  precise  form  in  which  they  first  expected  it.     Therefore  tbtf 
might  reasonably  imagine  that  God  had  some  other  way  for  making  His  Woii 
good,  and  that,  by  using  the  means  which  their  own  wisdom  suggested,  they 
were  but  working  out  His  plan.    Abram  was  assured  that  He  should  have  aa 
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beir»  of  liis  own  body  batten :  but  there  was  no  distinct  promise  that  Sarah 
Aoald  be  the  mother  (X&n.  zy.  4,  5).  In  supposing  that  the  blessing  might  be 
CMonveyed  through  another  channel,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  departing  from  the 
literal  construction  of  the  origin^  promise.  2.  ihey  were  cot\fcrming  to  the 
common  custom  of  the  country.  In  the  East,  such  expedients  were  resorted  to 
for  perpetuating  the  household  when  aU  other  hope  seemed  to  be  gone.  ''  It  was 
a  method  of  raising  a  family  by  proxy,  and  it  was  a  virtual  adoption  of  the 
vicarious  posterity — the  concubine  was  said  to  bear  the  child  '  upon  the  knees' 
of  the  wife  "  (Gren.  xxx.  3).— [•/ocofttw.]  They  were  only  adopting  methods  which 
they  never  heard  spoken  of  with  censure,  and  which  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  3.  The  end  they  souaht  was  worthy  in  itseif.  They  were 
aasured  that,  in  some  way,  mighty  nations  snould  spring  from  them — above  all 
the  Promised  Seed  by  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  It 
was  not  base  passion  that  prompted  them,  but  a  noble  desire  to  fulfil  their 
exalted  destiny.  They  may  have  employed  a  questionable  policy,  but  on  Sarah's 
party  at  least,  it  involved  some  high  moraJ  qualities — generosity,  self-denial,  and 
zeaL 

in.  All  attempts  to  be  beforehand  with  Providence  imply  an  infirmity  of 
Uth.   Faith  may  be  real  and  yet  show  weakness  in  the  time  of  great  trial  and 

Cplexity.  A  really  strong  futh  looks  to  the  promise,  and  to  that  alone; 
ving  the  wap  and  means  for  its  accomplishment  entirely  to  God.  Such  was 
tiie  nature  of  Abram's  &ith  at  first  until  he  was  betrayed  into  weakness  by  his 
vib.  ^  All  human  anticipations  of  Qod's  time  and  purpose,  which  He  Himself  in 
Ss  wisdom  has  exacUy  determined,  are  wrong.  1.  T^ey  are  signs  of  intpatience. 
Fbith  has  not  only  to  believe  the  promise  of  God  and  to  repose  a  loving  confi- 
(kooein  Himself,  but  also  patiently  to  wait  for  Him.  Waiting  is  as  much  a 
|ut  of  our  religion  as  believing.  It  is  the  proper  attitude  of  the  soul  in  this 
lUfte  of  probation.  The  trial  of  our  faith  worketh  patience,  and,  when  patience 
fiula,  faith  is  in  that  degree  impaired.  2.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  aid  God  in  the 
UeomfUskmeni  of  His  ^omises.  God  knows  the  whole  case,  and  He  has  power 
ttd  wisdom  to  fulfil  His  gracious  purpose.  We  are  but  partial  and  imperfect 
Jidges  of  the  ends  He  has  in  view  and  of  the  fittest  means  for  attaining  them, 
iwe  is  but  one  path  plain  and  clear  to  us — the  path  of  present  duty.  We 
ktve  but  to  follow  that  path,  for  it  is  the  only  certainty  upon  which  we  can 
idy.  God  will  take  care  of  the  end,  and  cause  us  to  realise  what  we  have 
kueved.  Faith  in  duty  is  faith  in  God^  "  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
kite  "  (Isa.  xxviii  16).  He  shall  not  make  haste  to  fulfil  God's  promises,  but 
M  in  them  meanwhile,  and  patiently  wait  the  appointed  time.  True  faith 
^Mrts  a  certain  modesty  to  the  habits  of  the  soul.  The  attempt  to  assist 
Proridenoe  by  the  contrivances  of  our  own  short-sighted  wisdom  is  presumption. 
Ii  Bdigion  herebp  degenerates  into  fanaticism.  In  the  history  of  religion 
fcaatidam  has  chiefly  assumed  this  form,  viz.,  that  men  strive  to  realise  Grod's 
(imses  before  their  time,  and  by  means  which  show  the  hasty,  intemperate 
iMlof  short-eighth  mortals,  and  partake  not  of  the  solemn  and  measured  pro- 
BM  of  the  Divine  plan.  As  God  s  power  is  most  seen  in  space,  through  which 
Bii  works  are  scattered,  so  His  wiMom  is  developed  throughout  the  course  of 
fana  The  attempt  to  force  His  purposes  into  unnatural  ripeness  is  the  very 
ttKOoe  of  fjAnaticism.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  communist  theory  of  a  perfect 
ttd  contented  human  society,  and  those  human  anticinations  of  God's  kingdom 
IB  earth  which  were  indulged  in  by  such  as  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men.  4.  Such 
M  ititei/erence  with  the  means  by  which  God  accomplishes  Bis  purpose  shows 
c  want  of  confidence  in  Bis  power.  Faith  has  one  great  resource  when  per- 
plexed by  present  appearances,  and  that  is  the  power  of  God.  With  Him  nothing 
u  hnponible.  It  might,  after  all,  have  been  God's  design  to  show  forth  His 
pcnver  in  a  mofit  marvdlous  manner  by  giving  strength  to  Sarah  to  conceive  at  a  time 
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when  it  was  naturally  impossible.  The  delay  might  have  been  only  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  forth  His  great  power  by  the  distinct  evidence  of  Hu 
working.  When  the  strength  of  nature  decays,  the  power  of  Ood  is  most 
manifest.  The  faith  of  Sarah  had  in  it  an  element  of  distrust,  for  it  showed 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  Him  who  quickens  the  dead,  and  calls 
the  things  that  are  not^  as  though  they  were.     (Rom.  iy.  17,  18.) 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  God  held  Abram  long  in 
suspense.  The  difficulties  of  faith  are 
acknowledged  in  Scripture. 

The  faith  of  true  believers  may  be 
exposed  to  a  long  trial,  which  may 
oppress  the  heart  with  a  settled  sorrow. 

God's  providence  may  place  natural 
difficulties  in  the  very  face  of  His  most 
solemn  promises. 

God's  promises  and  covenant  can 
scarcely  maintain  faith  in  His  children 
against  the  discouragements  of  sense. 

St.  Paul,  in  the  Galatians,  dwells 
upon  the  name  of  Hagar,  as  being  the 
name  of  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  denoting 
the  legal  position.  And  it  would  seem 
that  Sinai  was  so  called  because  Hagar, 
in  Arabic,  signifies  a  rock.  (Gal.  iv.) 
And  this  incidental  fact  St.  Paul  uses 
to  show  the  relation  between  the  legal 
and  the  Gospel  dispensations,  and 
between  the  two  classes  of  children  in 
Abram's  house — the  spiritual  seed  being 
those  of  Sarah  (the  free  woman),  repre- 
sented by  Isaac ;  the  carnal  being  those 
of  Hagar  (the  bondwoman),  represented 
by  Ishmael.  Hagar  represented  the 
Mosaic  Siuaitic  dispensation,  and  her 
children  were  born  in  bondage  to  the 
law  (Judaising),  and  yet,  according  to 
nature,  having  the  husband;  while 
Sarai  typified  the  Gospel  system,  and 
represented  the  Churcli,  long  barren, 
till  the  gift  of  a  progeny — the  mira- 
culous seed — according  to  promise. 
{Jacobus.) 

Hagar,  an  Egyptian.  Egypt  stood 
then  in  the  same  relation  to  the  cove- 
nant people  as  the  world  does  now  to 
the  Christian  Church.  In  their  anxiety, 
believers  are  tempted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  world 
instead  of  quietly  waiting  for  God. 

The  things  of  faith  are  distant  and 
mysterious.  That  which  the  world 
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offers  is  near  and  clear.  Egypt  fur- 
nishes a  ready  solution  ;  but  God's 
thoughts  are  above  man's  thoughts. 

In  all  their  wanderings,  the  influenoe 
of  the  world  follows  the  children  of 
God,  and  becomes  a  constant  source  of 
trial  and  danger. 


Verse  2.  Sarai  attributes  her  banen- 
ness  to  the  will  of  God.  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3.) 
It  is  a  noble  form  of  faith  which  tnces 
back  all  the  events  of  the  world  to  the 
highest  cause  ;  finds  the  origin  and  dis- 
position of  all  things  in  the  energy  of 
a  Living  Will. 

It  is  possible  to  acknowledge  6od*8 
power,  and  yet  by  our  conduct  virtually 
to  deny  it. 

The  virtue  of  a  good  confession  nsy 
be  well-nigh  destroyed  by  those  actions 
which  really  contradict  our  creed. 

All  the  promises  made  to  Afann 
depended  upon  "  one  who  is  to  come 
forth  out  of  his  own  bowels."  Snch 
is  the  Lord's  express  assurance,  and 
yet  he  goes  cHildless.  His  wife,  as 
she  herself  represents  the  matter  to 
him,  is  barren ;  and  it  would  seeD 
that  she  is  contented  to  acknowledga 
her  barrenness  as  hopeless,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  it  as  a  dispensation  of  God. 
She  does  not  speak  angrily  or  ini- 
patiently,  as  K^tcnel  did  to  «facob,  bat 
meekly  and  submissively  she  says,  *"BiJ 
Lord  hath  restrained  me  from  bearing 
It  is  His  will,  and  His  will  be  dona^ 
But  surely  God  can  never  intend  tW 
my  barrenness  should  firustrate  B* 
purpose,  and  make  void  His  promuB* 
There  must  be  some  way  of  gettJDS 
over  this  difficulty,  and  reconciling 
this  apparent  inconsistency  between 
the  promise  that  to  thee  a  child  b  to 
be    bom — in   whom,    as   the    Great 
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siler,  thoa  and  thy  posterity, 
1  the  kindreds  of  men  are  to  be 
I — and  the  Providence  which 
to  thee  a  barren,  and  now  aged, 
There  mnst  be  some  new 
ent  to  be  adopted  ;  some  other 
o  be  tried.  It  may  be  that 
8  to  be  a  mother,  as  it  were  by 
ate  and  by  proicy,  and  is  to  obtain 
n  by  her  maid ;  according  to 
stom  ahready  common.  And  if 
)e  any  hesitation  about  the  law- 

of  the  course  recommended, 
not  be  justified  by  the  manners 
country  sanctioning  the  usage  ; 

entire  absence  of  every  grosser 
( — the  end  sought  being  not  self- 
iation,  but  the  higher  good  of 
f,  his  children,  and  the  whole 

race  ;  and  by  the  necessity  of 
e,  which  shuts  him  up  to  some 
•Ian  ?  In  circumstances  so  ur- 
nd  unprecedented,  why  should 

favoured  and  blessed  of  God 
kuy  remaining  scruple?  It  is, 
views  of  it,  an  extraordinary 
Q  that  he  occupies ;  and  what 
{ is  not  to  be  judged  by  common 

Such  was  Abram's  temptation. 
ish.) 

elief  is  very  prolific  of  schemes  ; 
rely  this  of  Sarai  is  as  carnal,  as 
,  and  as  fruitful  of   domestic 

as  could  almost  have  been 
L    Tet  such  was  the  influence 

counsel,  especially  from  such  a 
r,  that  ''A Dram  hearkened  to 
»ice."    The  father  of  mankind 

by  hearkening  to  his  wife,  and 
e  Father  of  the  Faithful  follows 
mple.  How  necessary  for  those 
ind  in  the  nearest  relations,  to 
eed  of  being  snares  instead  of 
•ne  to  another  !  The  plea  used 
u  in  this  affair  shows  how  easy 
o  err  by  a  misconstruction  of 
ence,  and  following  that  as  a 
f  conduct,  instead  of  God's 
d  will.     "  The  Lord,"  says  she, 

restrained  me  from  bearing," 
lerefore,  I  must  contrive  other 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
ly  not  inquire  of  the  Lord  ?  As 
crowning  of  Adonijah,  theproper 
ity  was  not  consulted. — {Fuller) 


There  is  a  stage  when  grace  itself, 
and  the  promise  of  fruitfulness  which 
is  connected  with  it,  by  acting  on  our 
impatience,  may  so  excite  as  to  lead 
the  spirit  of  faith  to  try  carnal  means, 
even  though  for  ends  which  God  has 

f)romised.  Indeed  impatience,  a  zeal 
or  God,  without  a  corresponding  faith 
in  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  is 
ever  leading  to  this.  Even  to  faith  it 
is  hard  to  wait  on  God,  and  let  Him 
do  His  own  work  in  His  own  wa^. 
Thus  did  Abram  hearken  to  Sarai ; 
and  thus  excited  even  by  the  truth, 
and  with  right  ends,  does  the  elect  yet 
try  his  own  resources.  Christ  the  true 
seed  is  bv  many  longed  for  ardentljr. 
Both  in  the  Church  and  world  we  fam 
would  see  Him.  But  He  tarries. 
Then  Sarai  speaks  to  those  who, 
though  men  of  faith,  are  so  far  from 
''  being  as  dead,"  that  they  are  still 
full  of  self-will.  The  result  is  one 
scheme  after  another,  all  aiming  to 
obtain  the  promised  seed,  by  doing 
rather  than  by  dying.  Vain  hope! 
Ishmaels  enough  may  be  thus  gotten. 
Isaacs  are  not  so  horiL-iJukes:  "  Types 
of  Genesis*') 

Abram's  temptation  was  similar  to 
that  of  Jesus  m  the  wilderness.  1. 
The  temptation  of  Jesus  had  reference 
to  a  previous  declaration  of  God.  The 
voice  from  heaven,  at  His  baptism,  had 
declared  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God. 
Therefore  Satan  rests  his  temptations 
upon  that  word.  "  If  thou  be  the  Son 
ot  God."  2.  Jesus  was  tempted  to 
employ  plausible  means  to  secure  EUs 
own  preservation  and  advancement. 
Thus,  to  turn  the  stones  into  bread  to 
preserve  His  life — bv  casting  Himself 
from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  to  seek 
an  extraordinary  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  so  attract  public  atten- 
tion— by  aiming  at  the  world's  throne 
lest  the  world  should  give  Him  nothing 
but  a  cross.  To  Christ,  therefore,  we 
must  look  for  a  perfect  example  of 
uniform  and  complete  resistance  to 
temptation.  Abram,  as  all  other 
human  examples,  do  but  most  serve 
for  a  beacon  to  warn  us. 

Nature  may  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  faith,  but  faith  should  be  able 
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to  see  through  nature  and  behold  Gk>d 
who  is  above  it.  The  soul  can  only 
"endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible. ' 

Verse  3.  Human  experiments  for 
reconciling  sense  and  faith  are  possible. 
But  God's  purpose  cannot  in  this  way 
be  discovered. 

There  may  be  a  self-sacrifice,  in  itself 
I)raiseworthy,  but  of  no  value  in  the 
sight  of  God  because  He  does  not 
demand  it.  To  offer  up  a  service  to 
God,  suggested  by  our  ownshort-sighted 
activity,  and  when  He  does  not  require 
it,  is  of  the  nature  of  will-worship. 

It  i3  easy  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  God, 
and  acting  up  to  the  requirements  of 
true  religion,  when  we  are  only  showing 
a  fanatical  devotion  to  an  idea. 

Faith  in  God  may  require  long  and 
patient  waiting  for  Him,  but  there  is 
no  need  that  we  should  be  anxious  as 
to  how  He  intends  to  accomplish  His 
wiU. 

Sarai,  the  wife  of  Abram,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  godly  woman.  She  is  com- 
mended as  an  example  to  all  Christian 
matrons,  who  are  her  daughters  as  long 
as  they  do  well.  She  "obeyed  Abraham, 
calling  him  Lord."  With  him  she 
came  out  from  among  her  idolatrous 
kindred,  and  with  him  she  was  willing 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  stranger  and  pilgrim. 
During  all  the  ten  years  wliich  they 
had  spent  in  the  land  of  Canaan  she 
was  constantly  and  faithfully  with  her 
husband,  sharing  all  his  trials,  and 
witnessing  all  the  ^eat  things  which 
the  Lord  did  for  him.  She  was  heir, 
together  with  him,  of  the  grace  of  life, 
and  one  by  whom  his  prayers  were  not 
wont  to  be  hindered  (1  Pet.  iii.  7.) 
Strange  and  sad,  that  at  such  a  season, 
and  from  such  a  quarter,  temptation 


should  arise ;  that  after  a  ten  yen^s 
walk  with  God,  in  the  very  heimt  of 
privilege,  in  the  full  assurance  of  fintfa, 
the  SBkithful  companionof  his  pilgrinnM 
and  the  helper  of  his  joy  shoold  bogvua 
andbetrayhimi  After  such  an  instttioe^ 
who  can  be  secure  ? — at  what  season, 
or  on  what  side,  secure? — {CandliMk) 
"After  Abram  had  dwelt  ten  ym 
in  the  land  of  Canaan."  This  daosaii 
here  thro¥ai  in  as  if  to  show  the  preasme 
of  discouragement  under  which  Sani 
acted  in  this  matter.  Abram,  after  n 
long  a  sojourn  in  the  land,  yet  Temiined 
ckudless.  He  was  now  e^tj-in 
years  old,  and  Sarai  seventy  wa  She 
was  to  be  to  Abram  ''/or  a  wife  "—to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  wife  in  tha 
extremity.  By  the  custom,  ihe  children 
of  the  concubine  became  the  ofiprim 
of  the  wife  herself,  bein^  regarded  ii 
obtained  by  proxy,  and  m  a  vicanoo^ 
substitutionary  way,  so  that  thev  vm 
reckoned  as  hers  by  adoption.  (Bkni 
7  ;  Deut.  xxi.  10.)  Abram  might  have 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  accede  to  thii 
proposed  arrangement,  inasmuch  u 
nothing  had  been  said  of  Sarai  in  ib 
case.  So  the  Hebrews  have  yiemd 
Abram's  conduct.  The  slave  girl  ins 
at  the  disposal  of  the  mistr^s— te 
personal  property — according  to  tii0 
oriental  custom ;  and  it  was  only  bf 
the  consent  of  Sarai  that  she  conU 
become  the  secondary  wife  of  AbniiL 
And  this  step  was  taken  for  a  dedani 
puipose,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  cf 
God.  But  the  wrong  was  m  the  qb- 
belief  which  could  not  trust  God  to 
work  out  His  own  plans  and  to  fnlfil 
His  own  promise  without  such  humaft 
device.  $arai  herself  would  soon  see 
the  wrong,  and  reap  the  bitter  fruitBL-* 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.^Veraa  4-6. 

The  Evils  of  Abolishing  Social  Distinctions. 

By  the  elevation  of  Hagar  from  the  condition  of  a  bond-servant  to  that  of  a 

wife,  her  relation  to  Abram's  family  was  changed.    This  sudden  advanoemeifc 

to  a  superior  position  brought  new  complications  into  the  patriarch's  houaehoML 

The  evils  of  aoolishing  social  distinctions  receive  a  sad  illustration  in  this 
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▼&  The  nme  great  principles  which  are  at  work  here  apply  to  all  times, 
longh  the  ezternid  &ct8  which  gpring  from  them  are  endlessly  varied.  All 
idden  and  violent  changes  which  custurb  the  foundations  of  human  society  are 
aoght  with  manifold  inconveniencies  and  dangers.  Some  of  these  may  be  seen 
I  tms  history. 

L  Xhose  wno  are  suddenly  raised  in  the  social  seals  are  tempted  to  pride  and 
liolenee.  Sand  makes  the  complaint  to  her  husband :  ''  I  have  given  my  maid 
ito  thy  bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  tiiat  she  had  conceived,  I  was  despised  in 
BT  ^es."  Hagar's  new  position  in  the  household,  and  her  possession  of  that 
nitnilness  which  was  denied  to  her  mistress,  made  her  boastful  of  the  superior 
ivantaffe,  and  she  became  proud  and  insolent  She  reproaches  the  very  person 
ho  had  been  the  means  of  her  advancement.  Those  who  are  not  fitted  by 
Btonl  endowment  and  training  for  the  higher  stations  of  life  are  injured  and 
ipoeed  to  many  temptations  by  being  suddenly  forced  into  them.  By  a  healthy 
mbition,  plodding  industry,  and  laborious  self-culture,  a  man  may  greatly  raise 
inoelf  in  the  social  scale.  But  this  is  a  dififerent  case  from  that  of  those  who 
le  mddenfy  raised  by  tlie  action  of  others  whose  aim  is  to  make  all  men  equal 
nr  means  of  violent  changes  in  human  society.  Such  forces  directed  towards 
ihs  new  adjustment  of  the  social  state  can  never  maintain  it  in  a  condition  of 
Mailibnnm.  It  is  like  the  attempt  to  cause  the  surface  of  water  to  assume  that 
of  an  inclined  plane  ;  when  the  constraining  force  is  removed  the  water  faUs 
bick  to  its  original  level  Human  experience  has  proved  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  morals  of  men  have  been  entirely  changed  by  their  sudden  exaltation  to 
phee^  power,  or  wealth.  Thev  become  full  of  conceit,  and  are  scornful  and 
npoachful  towards  others.  The  position  of  Hagar  was  not  given  her  from  any 
fttticular  regard  for  herself,  but  in  order  to  serve  a  special  purpose.  She  mis- 
took the  grounds  of  the  &vours  bestowed  upon  her.  This  has  ever  been  the 
dflhisioin  of  those  who  have  been  advanced  from  humble  stations  by  the  artificial 
imsQcrators  of  society,  who  only  cared  to  serve  their  own  selfish  ends,  and  have 
m  regarded  the  poor  and  lowly  as  steps  along  which  they  might  climb  to  power 
nd  importance. 

IL  Those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  abolishing  of  such  distinctions  are  the 
int  to  eomplain  of  the  evils  caused  tiiereby.  Sarah  herself  proposed  the 
de?ation  of  Hagar  to  this  honour,  and  i^e  is  the  first  to  complain  of  the  bitter 
erik  which  this  false  step  had  brought  upon  her.  This  has  often  been  repeated 
m  (he  history  of  mankind.  Men  have  been  forgetful  of  God's  order,  and  have 
tried  to  reconstruct  society  upon  a  new  basis.  Then  they  find  that  they  have 
fh^rod  themselves  into  unforeseen  complications  and  troubles,  and  like  Sarah — 
I  Theif  complain  qf  their  trouMes  so  as  to  excuse  themselves.  Sarah  throws  the 
lihme  upon  ner  husband.  "  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  My  wrong  be  upon 
tkae."  Men  cling  to  the  consolation  that  the  evils  from  which  they  suffer  are 
lot  due  to  their  own  conduct  'Hie  last  thing  they  can  be  brought  to  do  is  to 
ckaige  their  evils  upon  themselves.  Thus  sinners  who  reap  the  reward  of  their 
own  doings  peevishly  blame  Heaven  for  their  misfortunes.  When  a  man  by  his 
e«a  folly  has  perverted  his  way,  then  his  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord. 
I  Tkev  often  make  rash  appeals  to  divine  justice.  "  The  Lord  judge  between 
me  and  thee,"  said  Sarah  to  her  husband.  There  is  an  appeal  to  Eternal 
Jastice  which  is  quite  becoming  in  pure  and  strong  souls  when  the  oppression 
of  human  injustice  lies  heavy  upon  them.  Job  could  appeal  to  his  Vindicator 
on  hiflh,  who  would  redress  his  wrongs  and  assert  his  integrity.  But  rash 
ip|ieal8  to  Heaven  are  mostly  the  sign  of  a  weak  cause.  Men  hide  their  own 
mis  from  themselves  and  others,  and  seek  a  passing  comfort  by  claiming  the 
aootolations  of  the  just  To  invoke  God  seems,  for  the  time,  to  put  an  end  to 
lU  strife  and  to  leave  the  matter  with  Him.  Thus  religion  is  used  by  some  as 
\  fuetuanr  whither  they  flee  in  the  time  of  trouble.    They  use  it  only  in 
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emergencies.    Many  of  those  who  have  tried  to  anticipate  Grod's  time  Iij 

frecipitating  His  purposes  towards  humanity,  have  to  toe  last  appealed  to 
leaven  in  vindication  of  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

ni.  The  recognition  of  original  rights  is  tiie  best  way  of  dealing  with 
such  evils.    Abram  does  not  dispute  the  matter  with  his  wife,  but  meeklv  says, 
''  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee."    (Ver.  6.) 
He  takes  no  side,  nor  does  he  defend,  as  he  might  consistently  have  done^  the 
just  rights  of  Hagar  in  her  new  position.    He  refers  back  to  Sarah's  origioti 
rights  as  mistress  of  the  household,  as  his  wife  entitled  to  his  affection,  a^  ai 
one  who  had  the  sole  disposal  of  a  servant  who  was  still  her  property.    Timei 
have  changed  since  then,  the  paid  servant  having  succeeded  the  Dond  servant; 
still,  the  policy  of  Abram  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
act  in  similar  domestic  and  social  complications.   1.  This  is  a  better  caiine  tbm 
the  immediate  imputation  0/ such  evils  to  those  who  have  caused  them.   It  is 
sometimes  better  to  quiet  such  disorders  by  presently  using  gentle  means.   To 
1^  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  evil,  and  to  apportion  blame  to  those  to  wliom 
it  properly  belongs,  may  cause  irritation.    Even  a  righteous  reproof  may  be 
l^ven  at  a  wrong  time,  and  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to  its  success,    ^ioe 
IS  sometimes  better  than  vindication.    2.  Meek  submission  becomes  true  m^ 
til  the  end.    Meekness  was  the  only  treatment  which  was  suited  to  a  mini 
enduring  the  tortures  of  self-reproach.    The  time  for  calm  reason  would  oodm^ 
when  that  meek  spirit  which  endures  evils  rather  than  give  offence  would  giin 
the  true  victory. 

IV.  The  evils  brought  about  by  sudden  and  violent  changes  in  the  soeial  ftilB 
are  never  fully  remedied.  Abram  by  his  yielding  spirit  appeased  the  anger  of  bii 
wife,  and  cut  off  all  further  occasion  of  quarrel.  But  he  yielded  too  modi 
Hagar,  indeed,  was  the  bondmaid  of  Saran,  and,  according  to  the  usage  dtt 
prevailing,  her  property ;  still  she  was  in  some  sense  the  wife  of  Abiam,  an 
entitled  to  bis  protection.  *  He  ought  not  to  have  given  her  up  entirely  to  the 
will  of  a  passionate  and  jealous  woman.  But  things  could  not  be  exactly  le 
they  were  before  in  Abram's  household.  A  false  step  had  been  taken,  •» 
though  the  evils  it  caused  might  be  mitigated  yet  they  could  not  be  whoDf 
undone.  When  once  social  usages  and  relations  are  disturbed,  the  refoimitioB 
of  the  evils  caused  thereby  can  only  be  partial. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  4.  The  success  of  our  schemes 
in  gaining  our  own  immediate  ends  is 
no  sure  indication  that  God  approves 
of  them. 

The  most  abject,  when  placed  in 
positions  where  their  natural  advan- 
tages give  them  a  superiority  over 
others,  are  the  most  tempted  to  pride. 

The  results  of  our  own  presumptuous 
anticipation  of  God's  time  and  purposes 
soon  show  themselves.  By  our  snort- 
sighted  wisdom  we  often  set  a  snare 
by  which  our  own  feet  are  taken. 

Solomon  says  that  "an  handmaid 
that  is  heir  to  her  mistress  "  is  one  of 
those  things  for  which  the  "earth  is 
disquieted"  (Prov.  xxx,  23). 


If  carnal  strength  succeeds  in  betfiiC 
any  fruit,  the  immediate  result  is  eo^ 
tempt  of  better  thin^  For  thew 
can  achieve  nothing  without  baitf^' 
alted.  Sarai,  therefore,  instead  of  oeiiC 
"built  up,"  as  she  hoped,  by  Ht^» 
reaps  through  her  fresh  humiliawO* 
— (Jukes :  "  Types  of  Genesis.")  ^ 

The  jealousies,  the  heart-bunuBg^ 
and  mutual  reproaches  which  wen0V 
find  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  VOM 
family,  are  such  as  might  have  DMA 
anticipated  from  the  course  of  pdkf 
unhappilv  pursued.  That  the  ^gyptitt 
bondmaid,  so  strangely  and  sudoenly 
honoured,  taken  out  of  her  due  plaes 
and  station  and  admitted  to  the  rank 
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iyHeges  of  a  Bponae,  shou  Id  forget 
r  and  become  high-minded,  was 
sly  such  conduct  as  might  have 
szpected  on  the  part  of  a  slave 
d  as  Hagar  was,  and  having  a 
r  unsubdued  and  a  mind  unin- 
dd,  as  Hagar's  probablv  were, 
ould  not  enter   into  tne  plan 

the^  heads  of  the  house  had 
I,  or  into  the  reasons  and  motives 
led  them  to  form  it.  To  their 
t,  if  not  to  themselves,  it  must 
)een  fraught  with  a  vitiating  and 
iting  tendency ;  and  assuredly  it 
ove  to  her  a  temptation  to  inso- 
ind  insubordination  stronger  than 
mid  withstand.  Heuce  Abram 
irai  had  the  greater  sin.    There 

cruel  want  of  consideration  in 
liey  did.  Even  if  they  felt  that 
irere  at  liberty,  so  far  as  they 
dves  were  concerned,  to  do  it, 
lat  they  were  safe  in  doiug  it, 
«hey  not  bound  to  ask  how  it 

affect  their  dependent,  whom 
Qade  a  party  in  the  transaction  ? 
.  this  the  duty  of  all  heads  of 
3S?  Alas!  how  is  it  discharged! 
rents  and  masters — do  the  heads 
aembers  of  households  among 
ians — ^duly  weigh  and  recognise 
-esponsibility  in  this  particular  ? 
a,  we  might  say  to  them,  in  all 
on — do  you,  with  special  reference 

consideration,  apply  the  maxim, 
things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but 
Dgs  edify  not  ? " — (CandlisL) 

30  5.  There  is  often  a  sad  re- 
which  follows  an  over-str^ned 
Those  who  have  been  driven  to 
insane  schemes  of  policv,  when 
ma  failures  are  brought  home  to 
wildly   impute   the   bUmie    to 

cannot  disturb  the  settled  order 
ety,  even  when  the  end  proposed 
.,  without  producing  serious  evils. 
are  too  ready  to  blame  others 
ise  misfortunes  in  which  we  have 
the  chief  part  in  bringing  upon 
res.  Passion  dulls  the  moral 
kions  of  the  soul, 
g  now  made  to  reap  according 
i  she  had  sown,  she  begins,  when 


it  is  too  late,  to  repent  of  her  rashness. 
But  instead  of  condemning  her  own 
conduct,  and  confessing  that  her  folly 
had  recoiled  upon  herself,  she  turns 
the  edge  of  her  resentment  against  her 
husband.  Had  the  good  man  formed 
a  deliberate  design  of  injuring  and 
insulting  her,  she  could  not  have  em- 
ployed harsher  language.  Indeed,  her 
conduct  throughout  was  that  of  a 
peevish,  unreasonable,  and  disappointed 
woman  ;  and  its  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness are  aggravated  by  her  appealing 
to  God  in  a  case  where  she  was  clearly 
and  consciously  in  the  wrong.  As  if 
she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  her 
husband  would  not  hear  her,  she 
exclaims  :  ''  The  Lord  ludge  between 
me  and  thee  !  "  Such  hasty  and  pas- 
sionate appeals  to  heaven,  instead  of 
indicating  a  good  cause,  are  commonly 
the  marks  of  a  bad  one.  A  truly 
serious  spirit  will  pause  before  inter- 
posing the  name  of  God  on  any  occasion^ 
and  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
employing  it  on  a  false  or  frivolous  one. 
—(Bush.) 

When  evils  come  upon  us,  we  often 
regret  them  merely  because  of  their 
sad  consequences  to  ourselves.  There 
may  even  be  a  sorrow  for  sin  which  is 
not  "  after  a  godly  sort." 

We  can  only  retain  our  true  dignity 
and  power  by  quietly  waiting  for  God's 
time. 

He  must  not  be  sent  for  all  in  haste 
to  decide  the  controversy,  who,  if  He 
had  come,  you  may  soon  see  which  of 
them  would  have  had  the  worst  of  it. 
The  best,  we  see,  have  their  domestic 
contentions;  some  household  words 
will  now  and  then  pass  betwixt  them ; 
we  match  not  with  angels,  but  men 
and  women.  Two  flints  may  as  soon 
smite  together,  and  not  fire  come  forth, 
as  two  persons  meet  in  marriage  and 
not  offences  fall  out.  Fublius  Kubiub 
Celer  was  held  a  happy  man  among 
the  Romans,  that  commanded  it  to  be 
engraven  upon  his  gravestone  that  he 
had  lived  three  and  forty  years  and 
eight  months  with  G.  Ennia,  his  wife, 
sine  querela,  without  the  least  quarrel. 
{Irapp.) 

We  may  with  confidence  appeal  to 
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God  when  our  conscience  is  clear  and 
our  cause  is  just ;  but  to  do  so  in  the 
spirit  of  rashness  and  peevishness,  in 
order  to  relieve  our  passionate  temper, 
is  impiety. 

Verse  6.  As  Abram's  faith  was  tried 
on  other  occasions,  so  here  is  a  trial 
to  his  spirit  of  meekness — ^to  the  power 
of  Divme  grace  within  him  in  main- 
taining his  temper  amidst  the  provoca- 
tions of  domestic  life. 

How  to  meet  quarrels.  1.  By  a 
calm  demeanour.  To  catch  the  con- 
tagion of  the  passion  and  rage  of 
others  is  to  impair  the  accuracy  of 
our  judgment,  and  to  make  ourselves 
partakers  of  their  evils.  2.  By  re- 
cognising wliatever  rights  those  who 
q^uarrel  with  us  may  have  on  their 
side.  Abram  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  Hagar  belonged  to  her  mistress 
and  was  entirely  at  her  disposal.  3. 
By  meekly  yielding  to  the  weak  when 
there  is  no  prospect  of  brinfi;ing  them 
to  a  rational  mind.  Sarah  was  the 
'*  weaker  vessel,"  and  it  was  of  no  use, 
in  that  state  of  her  temper,  to  reason 
with  her  upon  the  whole  question.  It 
is  better  to  turn  away  wrath  by  a  soft 
answer  than  to  prolong  a  hopeless 
struggle. 

Abram  is  tempted  to  carry  too  far 
his  indulgence  towards  one  who  is 
apparently  to  realise  his  anxious  long- 
ing ;  and  under  this  natural  feeling,  has 
he  become  less  sensitive  than  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  in  regard  to  her 
whom  he  should  honour,  and  more 
tolerant  of  disrespect  or  insult  shown 
to  her?  We  may  gather  this  from 
Sarai's  complaint;  for  she  would  not 
probably  uporaid  her  husband  without 
a  cause.  And  if  it  were  so,  how  sad 
an  instance  we  have  here  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  stopping  short  when  a  single 
'doubtful  step  is  once  taken  !  Abram, 
when  he  consented  to  the  specious 
proposal  made  to  him,  thought  that  he 
was  acting  disinterestedly  and  for  the 
best  But  other  and  less  worthy 
motives  began  to  mingle  with  his  better 
purposes :  and,  at  all  events,  he  is  now 
entangled  in  a  net  of  his  own  making. 
He  is  no  longer  free ;  he  is  a  slave  of 
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circumstances;  and  he  is  compelled  to 
make  the  best  he  can  of  ^  a  painfiil 
perplexity  and  hard  necessity ;  to  do 
violence  to  his  feelings,  perhaps  even 
to  his  convictions  of  duty ;  and  to 
consent,  at  last,  to  the  degradation  and 
disgrace  of  one  whom  now,  after  what 
had  passed,  he  is  surely  bound,  not  Imb 
in  duty  than  in  the  current  opinion  of 
the  age,  to  consider  as  having  daixns 
upon  his  regard. — {Candlish.) 

Abram  seems  to  have  been  brouglit 
into  a  situation  wherein  he  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  ;  and  thus,  as  Sandn 
punished  for  tempting  him,  he  also  ii 

Eunished  with  a  disoraered  house  for 
avingpelded  to  the  temptation.  Aad 
now  Sarai,  incited  by  revenge,  deik 
hardly  with  Hagar — ^much  more  so,  it 
is  likely,  than  she  ought — ^for  thoivi 
the  younff  woman  might  have  acted 
vainly  and  sinfrilly,  yet  her  nustmiB 
far  from  being  a  proper  judge  of  tb 
punishment  which  she  deservisd.  Tk 
consequence  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
she  leaves  the  family  and  goes  into  a 
wilderness.  Indeed,  it  were  ''better to 
dwell  in  a  wilderness  than  with  a  cod- 
tentious  and  angry  womaiu" — (-FUfcr.) 
Sarai  deals  hardly  with  the  bond- 
maid, who  therefore  flees  the  hooA 
If  through  Cftith's  impatience  lb 
principle  of  law  is  exalted  out  of  ito 
place,  and  thus  dishonour  is  done  to 
the  free  woman,  a  re-action  foUoai^ 
for  Sarai  is  best  loved,  and  thoopli 
barren  never  loses  her  rightful  empB 
over  the  believing  heart.  The  spint  of 
faith  at  once  gives  Hagar  up,  and  ftri 
season  the  bond-maid  is  lost  to  Abiaa's 
house  ;  the  elect  permits  her  to  beip 
abused  that  for  awiiile  she  flees  and  is 
lost  sight  of.    Who  that  knows  tb 

Eath  but  has  seen  how  the  affection  ef 
iw,  when  contempt  has  through  it 
been  poured  upon  a  higher  piino3{iBi 
is  ejected  even  from  that  place,  wnS6 
as  hand-maid  it  might  be  most  usefiL 
So  does  legality  lead  to  antinomianion, 
and  this  when  law  as  yet  cannot  be 
dispensed   with.      The   time   comoii 
indeed,  after  Isaac  is  bom,  when  thm 
is  no  further  need  for  the  bond-maid, 
and  she  is  cast  out  for  ever.      At 
present  the  bond-maid  is  needed.    She 
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therefore  sent  back  by  the  Lord  to  (1  Tim.  i.  8.)  The  sorrow  comes  from 
(T  tme  place  as  Sarai  s  maid.  For  exalting  it  out  of  its  proper  place. — 
Aielawisgoodif  itbensedkwfully."     (Jidtea:  **  Types  qf  Genesu.") 

MAIN  BOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH,^Vena  7-12. 

Fboyidsnce  and  the  Outoast. 

Hagar  chooses  rather  to  brave  the  dangers  of  tbe  wilderness  than  to  remain 
y  longer  under  the  tyranny  of  her  mistress.  She  undertakes  a  wild  journey, 
lensible  to  the  rend  dangers  which  lay  before  her.    The  extremity  of  her 

Sr  is  God's  opnortunity.      His   Providence   interfered  to  comfort  and 
e — ^that  Froviaence  which  does  not  desert  even  the  outcast  and  the 
iaerabia 

I.  Providenee  finds  them.  "  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her  by  a 
ontain  of  water  in  the  wilderness.  (Verse  7.)  God  brought  help  to  this 
dtive  and  outcast  by  the  ministnr  of  an  angel,  and  He  still  interferes  on 
naif  of  such  though  the  agencies  of  His  Providence  are  unseen.  1.  There  are 
notuume  in  human  life  w^  the  Providence  of  God  specially  manifests  itseif, 
\e  care  and  concern  of  God  for  His  creatures  is  watchful  and  constant. 
i£nite  power  cannot  be  wearied,  nor  can  infinite  skill  pause  in  its  desi^ 
bou^  perplexity.  The  action  of  God  towards  His  creatures  never  intermits. 
Ill  m>m  our  point  of  view,  there  are  times  when  God's  providential  interference 
I  distinctly  manifest.  This  happens  usually  in  the  season  of  great  trouble, 
Afln  we  are  driven  to  our  wits'  end.  When  all  human  resources  fail  we  obtain 
iwote  distinct  view  of  the  operation  of  God.  By  the  checks  to  our  happiness 
itlus  life  we  are  taught  that  there  is  a  Power  above  us.  Providence  is  sure 
ofind  us  at  some  time  or  other  of  our  lives.  2.  That  Providence  finds  us  for 
\  purpose  of  mercy,  Hagar  was  now  at  her  worst  estate,  in  the  most  lonely 
ad  miserable  condition,  on  the  point  of  perishing  in  the  wilderness.  Grod 
ivealed  Himself,  not  as  the  lightning's  flash  reveals  the  awfulness  of  a  ship- 
neck,  but  in  order  to  show  His  tenderness  and  compassion.  He  had  "  heard 
ir  tffiiction,"  and  sent  His  angel  to  comfort  and  console.  In  all  our 
Widerings  God  finds  us  to  the  end  that  He  might  bring  us  back  to  Himself. 
I  That  Providence  is  minute  in  its  care  and  knowledge,  ^  The  angel 
db  Hagar  by  name  ;  asks  her  questions,  not  for  information,  but  to 
bnr  out  her  honest  reply,  and  to  produce  the  feeling  that  she  was 
(edilly  cared  for.  (Verse  8.)  We  think  of  all  the  departments  of  Providence 
I  classes  of  things  and  persons  over  which  God  exercises  care  and  dominion. 
tiB  a  necessity  of  our  mind  to  view  the  subject  in  this  way,  for  our  knowledge 
I  hdividuals  and  particulars  is  limited.  For  the  convenience  of  our  thought 
IB  include  much  in  our  words,  but  the  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  are 
btteby  less  vivid.  There  is  no  such  infirmity  with  infinite  knowledge.  God  is 
Oder  no  necessity  to  conceive  of  persons  and  things  as  great  wholes,  but  knows 
eActly  and  intimately  all  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed.  He  calleth 
b  ataiB  by  their  names.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe  in  this  special  knowledge 
ftd  care  of  God  for  us.  His  dominion  being  so  wide  and  long,  extending  over 
1  time  and  space.  Hence  the  necessity  of  revealed  religion  to  teach  us  that 
od's  government  over  all  His  creatures  is  not  a  heartless  routine,  but  proceeds 
1^  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  each.  Without  uiis  faith 
lihould  feel  ourselves  but  at  the  mercy  of  a  ponderous  machine,  whose  wheels 
)Qld  crush  us  if  we  could  not  get  out  of  their  way.  Man,  in  his  misery,  might 
ter  a  complaint  against  ruthless  force,  but  could  appeal  to  no  heart  of  com- 
flion,  nor  behold  an  eye  of  regard  and  pity  turned  upon  him.    God's  voice 
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must  be  heard  within  the  soul  in  tones. of  mercy,  or  else  the  greatness  of  His 
majesty  would  make  us  afraid.  As  the  telescope  shows  us  Grod's  attention  to 
the  infinitely  great,  so  the  microscope  shows  us  His  care  for  the  infinitely  small 
It  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  revelation  to  teach  us  the  personal  interest  which 
God  takes  in  us.  Hence  Christ  is  the  Shepherd  "  who  calleth  His  own  sheep  by 
name."    (John  x.  3.) 

II.  Providence  teaches  thenL  All  the  ways  of  God  with  men  are  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  them  with  the  light  of  the  living.  The^  are  intended 
to  impart  to  us,  not  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  saticSes  curiosity,  but  that 
which  is  needful  to  correct  our  sinful  courses,  and  to  teach  us  our  duty.  1.  Lessons 
of  reproof.  "  And  He  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid,  whence  comest  thou  ?  and 
whither  wilt  thou  go  ? "  (Ver.  8.)  Thus  the  folly  of  our  own  ways  is  brouffht 
home  to  us,  and  the  dark  suggestion  of  a  future,  hiding  in  it  unknown  tronUo; 
is  forced  upon  our  mind.  ''  Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  "  When  the  past  and  the 
future  like  two  gulfs  overwhelm  us,  then  is  the  time  to  give  ear  to  God  if  ha^y 
we  may  hear  some  words  of  mercy  and  hope.  In  all  GocTs  reproofs  of  our  wt^ 
wardness  andfoUy,  conscience  approves.  "  And  she  said,  I  flee  firom  the  face  of 
my  mistress,  Sarai."  However  we  may  be  pained  at  them,  or  rebel  against 
them,  we  know  that  the  chidings  of  God  are  just  and  right,  and  that  sin  must 
end  in  our  destruction.  2.  Lessons  of  instruction  and  guidance,  Ha|»r  wis 
told  to  return  to  her  mistress  and  submit  herself  under  her  hands.  (Ver.  9.) 
Thus  it  is  only  in  the  humble  wavs  of  duty  that  we  can  fulfil  Qod's  pleasure  ana 
serve  Him.  If  we  have  quitted  the  place  of  duty,  or  the  place  of  religioai 
privileges,  we  must  return.  Though  in  such  a  lot  there  is  much  that  is  unpleasanti 
and  that  we  would  gladly  avoid,  yet  this  is  our  calling  of  God,  and  we  fonakeit 
at  our  peril.    The  Church  of  God  is  a  home  for  the  lonely  and  the  wanderer. 

III.  Providence  inspires  hope  in  them.    Hagar  was  informed  by  the  Angel 
that  she  should  be  the  mother  of  a  numerous  race,  which  was  destined  to  act  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  mankind.    The  verv  name  of  the  son  which  was 
to  be  born  to  her  was  to  preserve  the  memory  of  God's  gracious  dealings  with 
her.     (Verses  10-12.)    God  cannot  impart  to  us  the  future  in  the  present,  bat 
He  gives  us  what  is  next  to  it,  that  principle  of  hope  which  links  the  presrat 
with  the  future.     Thus  our  soul  is  sustained  amidst  the  varied  trials  of  life,  and 
we  are  kept  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  upon  God.    Without  hope  in  the  future, 
Providence  would  be  a  dark  enigma.     We  take  refuge  in  the  thought  of  that 
goodness  which  God  has  laid  up  for  us  when  we  are  oppressed  by  the  apparent 
exceptions  to  His  goodness  here.    All  are  not  called  to  the  same  kind  of  a^inj 
to  wnich  Hagar  was  appointed.    It  is  given  but  to  the  few  to  act  the  part  of 
principals  in  the  affairs  of  human  history.     But  God  deals  with  a//  so  as  to  gjve 
them  an  interest  in  the  future.    No  soul  can  listen  to  God's  voice  and  obey  Hii 
will  without  being  inspired  by  an  unquenchable  hope  which  gives  it  an  interest 
in  all  that  eternal  ages  shall  unfold.     1.  The  lowest  and  most  despised  kave  some 
purpose  qf  Providence  to  serve.    God  has  His  plan  concerning  them  also,  and 
they  are  needed  to  work  out  the  great  designs  of  His  will    They  are  called  to 
answer  some  wise  and  worthy  end.    God  does  not  design  that  the  life  of  any 
creature  made  in  His  own  image  should  be  aimless.     The  thought  that  we  hare 
some  Divine  purpose  to  serve  should  inspire  us  with  the  hope  that  a  great  future 
is  reserved  for  us.     Until  God's  plan  concerning  the  human  race  is  completed  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  real  importance  of  single  lives,  however  humble 
they  may  be  in  the  ordinary  view  of  mankind.   2.  A  U  who  kave  consciously  felt  the 
action  of  a  Divine  Providence  have  some  memorial  of  God's  goodness.     Hagtr 
was  commanded  to  give  her  son  a  name  which  was  ever  to  preserve  the  memoir 
of  God's  compassion  in  her  misery.    If  we  have  been  made  to  feel  that  there  u 
a  Divine  Providence  over  our  lives,  we  can  recount  such  instances.     (3od  his 
heard  our  affliction,  and  calls  us  to  the  inheritance  of  a  noble  future.    The  Aurel 
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I  Covenant  met  Ks^six  and  announced  the  destined  purpose  of  her  life  ;  and 
^  now  meets  the  sinner,  apprehends  him  as  He  did  ot.  Paul,  so  that  he, 
lay  apprehend  the  purpose  of  his  high  calling. 


8UGQE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


rse  7.    The  Lord   finds  sinners 
they  lose  themselves. 

Sit,  to  which  Hagar  was  fleeing, 
e  representative  of  the  world 
om.  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
urests  sinners  while  they  are  on 
way  to  join  His  enemies.  Thus 
was  met  while  he  was  bent  on  his 
ej  to  persecute  the  saints, 
nst  often  finds  human  souls,  and 
I  them  to    Himself,  when   this 

becomes  a  desert  to  them  and 
rthly  hope  is  lefL 
ram  and  his  wife  were  of  the 
f  of  God — the  Church  that  then 

The  Church  has,  through  mis- 
.  zeal,  persecuted  men  and  made 

outcasts  and  wanderers.  But 
cannot  shut  such  out  from  the 
e  mercy  and  regard, 
ere  are  junctures  in  our  lives 
)  God's  Providence  manifestly 
)s  our  path.  It  is  as  if  an  angel 
IS.  In  the  wilderness  the  fugitive 
I  with  a  better  friend.  She 
ers  on  in  her  solitary  way,  wearv 
)  heat  and  toil  of  travel,  and  half 
ting  of  the  hasty  step  she  had 
u  At  last  she  sits  down  beside 
>f  the  fountains  of  water  which, 

their  little  spots  of  freshness 
id  them,  form  the  grateful  resting 
s  for  the  worn  and  fainting 
Uer  in  the  desert,  as  the  burning 
leats  upon  his  aching  head,  or  the 
ts  of  evening  invite  nis  exhausted 

to  rest  There,  as  she  meditates 
sure  and  alone,  the  excitement  of 
r  strife  having  passed  away,  manv 
:  thoughts  crowd  upon  her  mind. 
>ride  which  sustained  her  is  gone, 
ler  spirit  is  mortified  and  tamed, 
annot  now  find  support  in  justi- 
herself  and  blaming  others.    Her 

is  beginninff  to  yearn  towards 
Lome  in  which  she  has  dwelt  so 
in  peace^  and  which,  for  all  that 


had  passed,  might  still,  through  God's 
mercy,  and  the  mutual  forgiveness  and 
forbearance  of  His  erring  servants^ 
have  proved  to  her  a  refuse  of  holy 
tranquillity  and  repose.  While  feelings 
like  these  are  swelling  her  bosom  and 
dimming  her  eye,  a  heavenly  stranger 
unexpectedly  stands  beside  her,  and 
a  heavenly  voice  reaches  her  ear. 
Trained  in  the  household  of  one 
familiar  with  such  divine  fellowship, 
Hagar  easily  recognises  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord ;  the  Being  of  whose  visits 
she  has  heard  her  master  speak. — 
{Candlish.) 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  finds  Hagar ; 
that  pre-supposes  he  had  sought  her 
(Deut.  xxxii.  10).  God  meets  thee  in 
thy  desert ;  He  comes  to  thee  in  thy 
conscience;  He  kindles  in  thee  the 
sparks  into  a  flame,  and  comes  to  thy 
help  in  His  greuce,—(Lange.J 

Verse  8.  When  Hagar  found  her 
name  familiarly  called  by  One  who 
knew  her  state  and  occupation,  and 
the  purposes  of  her  mind,  she  must 
have  been  impressed  that  the  voice 
which  had  spoken  to  her  was  more 
than  mortal  When  we  hear  a  voice 
within  telling  us  what  we  are,  and 
convincing  us  of  the  folly  of  going  on 
in  our  own  way,  we  know  that  Qoi 
has  spoken  to  us. 

In  calling  Hagar  "  Sarai's  maid,"  he 
seems  tacitly  to  disallow  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  to  lead  her  mind  back  to 
that  humble  character  which  she  had 
formerlv  sustained.  The  questions 
put  to  ner  were  close,  but  tender,  and 
such  as  were  fitly  addressed  to  a  person 
fleeing  from  trouble.  The  first  might 
be  answered,  and  was  answered:  "I 
flee  from  the  face  of  my  mistress, 
Sarai."  But  with  respect  to  the  lasty 
die  is  silent.  We  know  our  present 
grievances,  and  so  can  tell  ''whence 
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we  came''  much  better  than  our  future 
lot,  or  "whither  we  are  going."  In 
many  cases,  if  the  truth  were  spoken, 
the  answer  would  be,  From  ImuI  to 
worse.  At  present  this  poor  young 
woman  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
by  mere  natural  principles,  those  of 
fleeing  from  miserjr.  In  all  her  trouble 
there  appears  nothmg  like  true  reUgion, 
or  committing  her  way  to  the  I^rd : 
yet  she  is  sought  out  of  Uim  whom 
she  sought  not. — (Fuller.) 

By  nature  we  are  homeless,  and 
wandering  in  uncertainty;  it  is  a 
turning  point  in  our  moral  history 
when  we  can  put  the  question  to  our- 
selves. From  whence  nave  we  come, 
and  whither  are  we  going.  Like  the 
prodigal,  we  have  left  our  Father's 
nouse,  and  we  can  have  no  true  peace 
or  loy  till  we  return  thither. 

When  Ood's  light  shines  in  upon  us, 
conscience  answers  faithfully ;  and 
though  we  may  be  alarmed,  yet  we 
need  not  be  dismayed ;  for  that  light, 
though  revealing,  is  kindly. 

God  never  questions  us  to  increase 
the  misery  of  our  condition,  but  to 
bring  us  back  to  Himself. 

She  recognises  her  old  and  true 
relation  to  her  "  mistress  Sarai."  This 
would  indicate  some  softening  of  her 
spirit,  left,  as  she  was,  to  her  reflection, 
and  cast  out  upon  that  dreary  desert 
alone,  and  now  also  met  by  the 
Covenant  Angel,  who  was  ready  to 
counsel  her,  and  to  do  her  good.  If 
her  heart  was  now  humbled  so  as  to 
own  her  mistress,  and  cease  her  proud 
boasting  over  her,  why  might  she  not 
return  ?  She  would  probably  have 
perished  on  the  route  of  weariness  and 
thirst. — (Jacobus,) 

Verse  9.  The  injunction  of  the  angel 
to  Hagar  was  to  return  and  submit. 
The  reason  was,  that  she  had  done 
wrong  in  despising  her  mistress,  and  by 
her  exposure  in  endangering  the  fruit 
of  her  womb,  and  now  she  must  be 
humbled  for  it.  Hard  as  this  might 
appear,  it  was  the  counsel  of  wisdom 
and  mercy.  A  connection  with  the 
people  of  Ood,  with  all  their  faults,  is 
preferable  to  the  best  of  this  world 
386 


where  God  is  nnknown.  If 
done  wrong,  whatever  tampti 
provocations  we  have  met  i 
only  way  to  peace  and  happin 
retrace  our  footsteps  in  repent 
submission.<-/.iStM4.^ 

Religion  does  not  place  us  t 
duties  arising  from  the  social 
ships  of  human  life. 

It  is  in  the  humUe  ways 
that  we  can  best  ^loriAr  Gkx 
enough  if  we  are  fruthfiu  in  tl 
is  lei^  We  should  resist  the 
tion  of  seeking  large  nlacesandi 
in  which  to  do  our  duty. 

The  angel,  in  commanding  '. 
return  to  duty,  virtually  pron 
support  and  favour  under  it.  i 
commands  are  really  promises 
who  obey  them.  Therefore,  n 
not  hesitate  to  follow  at  Go 
mand,  though  the  prospect  m 
uninviting. 

Abram  was  to  become  a  bl( 
Ha^r  as  he  had  been  to  Lot  ( 
It  IS  best  for  us  to  dwell  wi 
whom  Qod  has  appointed  to 
to  us  spiritual  good. 

The  household  of  God  on 
not  perfect.  He  operations  c 
grace  are  here  complicated  witi 
passion  and  infirmity.  Still 
the  place  of  our  greatest  saf 
where  our  souls  can  thrive  bes 

The  Angel  of  the  Govenan 
inviting  wanderers  home — call 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  this  w< 
His  own  chosen  family.  It 
we  are  toiling  and  labouring 
vanity,  with  nothing  but  the 
chances  before  us,  that  He  ii 
to  come  to  Him. 

God's  favourable  time  for 
to  our  souls  often  is  in  the  tin 
a£9iction,  when  the  desert  is  a 
and  every  other  voice  is  hushe 

When  God  appears,  it  is  no 
end  that  He  might  gratify  our  c 
but  to  instruct  us  in  the  huml 
of  duty. 

Verses  10,  11.    In  God's 
dealings  with  mankind  comfor 
counsel. 

The  angel-speaker  here   a 
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1  only  to  the  Deity,  and  for 
mcomagemeDt,    gives    her 

•  eniect  a  portion  of  Abram's 
r  which  ahe  must  often  have 
I,   A    nunerous    offspring. 

the  {prompting  of  Divine 
;  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
>f  absolute  authority  might 
.  used  without  any  inter- 
of  gra(»ous  promises  ;  but 
bts  rather  to  win  than  to 
)  hearts  of  His  people  into 
f  obedience. — (Bush.) 
1  Gk)d's  plan  to  increase  the 
ibram  in  the  Ishmael  branch 
's  sake.  This  son  is  to  be 
the  family  of  the  patriarch 

•  be  capabk  of  obtaining  the 
:  blessmg  reserved  for  him. 
memorial  in  his  very  name 
vine  interposition  to  which 
-st  and  last,  would  be  due. 
ler  Hagar  distinctly  prayed 

not,  He  heard  her  groans 
and  came  to  her  relief  for 
mt's  sake. — (Jacobus.) 
he  first  instance  of  a  name 
divine  direction  before  birth, 
lany  such  instances  occur 
It  is  remarkable  that  God 
to  have  heard  her  prayer, 
not  appear  that  she  had  yet 
a  His  name.  She  merely  sat 
berself,  as  not  knowing  what 
3t,  lo,  the  ear  of  mercy  is 
liat  we  may  term  the  silent 
Qiction  it^lf.  The  groans  of 
$r  are  heard  of  God,  not  only 
cry  unto  Him,  but,  in  many 
rs  who  do  not.  See  a  paral- 
en.  xxi.  17). — (Bush.) 
)leased  with  such  memorials 
8  to  remember  His  mercy. 

L2.  Nations  of  the  most 
iracter  owe  their  origin  alike 
.  of  Providenca 
lations  which  have  become 
!8  of  mankind  may  yet  boast 
t  instances  of  God's  mercy, 
scendants  of  Ishmael  have 
ages  the  enemies  and  tor- 
F  the  Church  of  God.  They 
essed  its  children  and  re- 
progress.    Thus  the  worldly 


policy  of  Abram  has  spresA  itself  oat 
disastrously  in  human  history. 

He  will  be  a  wild  ass  which  is 
fierce,  untractable,  and  untameable. 
And  such  by  nature  is  every  mother's 
child  of  us  (Job  zi.  12)  "  a  wild  ass's 
colt."  An  ass  is  none  of  the  wisest  of 
creatures,  much  less  an  ass's  colt ;  least 
of  all,  a  wild  ass's  colt.  Lo,  such  is 
man. — (Trapp.) 

Their  character  drawn  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration  (Job  xziv.  5),  exactly 
corresponds  with  this  view  of  theur 
dispositions  and  conduct.  Savage  and 
stuobom  as  the  wild  ass,  which  in- 
habits the  same  wilderness,  they  go 
forth  on  the  horse  or  the  dromedary, 
with  inconceivable  swiftness  in  quost 
of  their  prey.  Initiated  in  the  trade 
of  a  robber  firom  their  earliest  years, 
they  know  no  other  employment ;  they 
choose  it  as  the  business  of  their  life, 
and  prosecute  it  with  unwearied 
activity.  They  start  before  the  dawn 
to  invade  the  village  or  the  caravan  ; 
make  their  attack  with  desperate 
courage  and  surprising  rapidity ;  and 
plunging  instantly  into  the  desert, 
escape  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
enemies.  Provoked  by  their  continual 
insults,  the  nations  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  have  often  invaded  their 
country  with  powerful  armies,  deter- 
mined to  extirpate,  or,  at  least,  to 
subdue  them  to  their  yoke ;  but  they 
always  return  baffled  and  disappointed. 
The  savage  freebooters,  disdaining 
every  idea  of  submission,  with  in- 
vincible patience  and  resolution  main- 
tained their  independence ;  and  they 
have  transmitted  it  unimpared  to  the 
present  times.  In  spite  of  all  their 
enemies  can  do  to  restrain  them,  they 
continue  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
all  their  brethren,  and  to  assert  their 
right  to  insult  and  plunder  everyone 
they  meet  with  on  the  borders  or 
witnin  the  limits  of  their  domains. — 
(Faa^on.) 

Every  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  confirms 
more  strongly  the  Biblical  statements. 
These  Ishmaelites  became  formidable 
in  history  under  the  name  of  Saracens. 
They  marched  out  to  cwx\>  \*^^\9qA\ 
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to  their  domiaion,  and  to  force  the  unaltered  since  the  time  of  the 

nations  to  their  faith  ;  they  inundated  and  the  Greeks.— (j^o/tscA.) 

Persia,  the  districts  east  of  the  Caspian  God  has  provided  that  t£e 

Sea  and  India  ;    they  carried  tneir  existence  and  persistent  chan 

victorious  arms  into  Sjrria  and  Egypt  of  some  nations  shall  be  a 

and    the    interior    of   Africa  ;    they  witness    to    the   truth  of   t 

occupied  Spain  and  Portugal,  Sicily  records  of  Revelation.     Thid 

and  Sardinia,  and  have  beyond  their  rich  evidence  in  the  eztems 

native  tracts  ascended  more    than  a  human  life,  as  well  as  in  tl 

hundred  thrones.    Although  they  sent  excellence  and  force  of  its 

presents  of  incense  to  Persia,  and  of  truths.     For  upwards  of  four 

cattle  to  Jehoshaphat,  King  of  Judah,  years  has  this  prophetic  vo 

they  were   never   subjected   to   the  made   audible   to    mankind 

Persian  empire.     They  are  expressly  history  of  this  people.    How 

mentioned  as  independent  allies.    Nor  the  Word  of  God ! 

had  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  Those  of  an  alien  faith  ai 

more  than  transitory  power  over  small  may  still  be  our  brethren,  for 

portions  of  their  tribes.      Here  the  can  speak  of  mercies  from  a 

ambition  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Father, 

of  his  successors  received  an  insuperable  Before  the  eyes  of  civilise( 

check,  and  a  Roman  expedition  in  the  God  has  provided  evidences 

time  of  Augustus  totally  failed.     The  faithfulness  through  many  get 
Bedouins   nave   remained  essentially 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PA  RAG JUPE.^  Verses  13-14. 

The  Retrospect  op  a  Special  Providence. 

Hagar  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  had  distinct  evidenc 
providential  care  and  regard.  She  was  appointed  to  take  a  remarkable 
and  importance  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Now,  when  the  surpris 
visitation  is  over,  she  has  time  calmly  to  reflect  upon  God's  gracious  di 
to  take  a  retrospect  of  His  special  Providence,  of  which  two  tilings 
asserted : — 

L  That  it  is  a  revelation  of  God.  "  She  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  tl 
unto  her,  Thou  God  seest  me."  God  in  His  ultimate  essence  is  invif 
His  nature  is  mysterious  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls.  But  God  i 
to  reveal  himself  to  some  extent  in  His  works  and  in  human  history, 
still  greater  extent  by  a  distinct  voice  from  heaven,  either  as  uttered 
viduals  or  as  expressed  in  the  language  of  inspiration.  The  doctrine  of 
Providence  affects  us  languidly  ;  the  impression  of  it  is  vague  ;  but  i 
times  in  our  history  when  the  events  are  so  remarkable  that  it  is  as  if 
spoken.  His  finger  is  plainly  seen.  To  Hagar,  the  thought  of  this  ^ 
vivid  ;  for  she  heard  an  audible  voice,  and  saw  the  form  of  an  angel,  w 
to  her  as  the  face  of  God.  This  revelation  of  God  had  three  aspects.  1 
severe.  Hagar  was  reminded  of  her  fault,  and  exhorted  to  instant  duty. 
God  distinctly  speaks,  there  must  be  a  severe  element  in  the  voice,  be< 
is  holy  and  His  creature  is  sinful.  2.  It  was  soothing.  God  abounds  i 
and  speaks,  not  to  afflict  His  creatures,  but  to  assure  them  of  His  fa 
compassion.  But  for  this,  the  revelation  of  God  would  only  alarm  us  ai 
an  awful  light  upon  our  misery.  It  is  because  Grod  "  has  heard  our  ai 
that  He  speaks  to  us.  3.  It  produces  the  impression  that  God  know 
intimately.  Sight  imparts  most  viirid  and  extensive  knowledga  On 
conveys  more  to  the  mind  than  the  most  accurate  and  laboured  descriptic 
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ly  sees  us,  but  sees  through  us,  and  knows  us  altogether.  Wlien  we  feel 
6  are  thus  thoroughly  known  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  soul  we  recog- 
le  presence  of  Grod  (2)  graciously,  God  sees  us  for  good  and  not  for  eviL 
it  not  for  this  the  thought  of  His  piercing  eye  would  overwhelm  us.  But 
e  that  looks  upon  us  is  kind.  The  light  of  love  is  in  God's  countenance. 
Ehat  it  should  excite  amazement  and  gratitude.  1.  Amazement  Hagar 
**  Have  I  also  here  looked  after  Him  that  seeth  me  ? "  It  was  a  special 
ge  vouchsafed  by  Almighty  God  to  one  so  obscure  and  miserable.  It  was 
rond  the  measure  of  His  ordinary  dealings  with  mankind.  She  saw  but 
lings  of  God's  face,  and  yet  she  wondered  that  she  could  still  see  {ue.  live) 
he  vision.  The  thought  of  God  when  manifestly  brought  home  to  the 
overpowering.  It  would  seem  as  if  when  God  appears  that  there  is  no 
or  any  but  Himself — that  the  glory  of  the  self-existent  One  would  quench 
\.  Gtod  declared  to  Moses  that  "  no  man  should  see  His  face  idive.'' 
iziii.  20.)  Even  he  could  but  see  the  subdued  glory  of  God,  and  could 
adure  by  a  special  privilege.  This  feeling  of  awe  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
D.  It  is  the  property  of  the  child-like  nature  when  the  feelings  are  fresh 
iflJthy.  Those  who  afifect  to  be  superior  to  every  feeling  of  awe  and  wonder 
emselves  out  of  sympathy  with  all  that  is  spiritual  and  Divine.  2.  Grati- 
The  "well"  was  called  Beer-lahai-roi,  or  well  of  life  of  vision;  i.e.,  of 
er  a  vision  of  God.  This  name  was  given  by  universal  consent,  for  it  was 
smorial  of  God's  special  kindness.  After  every  manifestation  of  Qod, 
:  resolves  itself  into  praise.  Where  He  appears,  a  well  springs  up  in  the 
less  to  refresh  our  souls,  and  to  impart  the  impulse  of  perpetual  joy  and 
giving. 


SUQGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


les  13,  14.  Hagar  gratefully 
rledges  the  interposition  of  God 
ay  present  help  in  trouble.  It 
e  Lord,  Jehovah,  that  came  to 
cue.  It  was  no  created  angel, 
9  veiy  Messenger  of  the  Covenant 
If,  the  Lord,  the  Eternal  God. 
sh,  Hagar  hails  this  heavenly 
:  "Thou  regardest  the  low  estate 
handmaiden."  And  she  seems 
lion  the  seasonable  andunlooked- 
tmptness  of  the  help  afforded : 
\  1  also  here  looked  after  Him 
5eth  me  ? "  Was  I  looking  out 
n  ?  Or  did  IJis  gracious  Provi- 
surprise  me,  and  His  gracious 
Qost  startle  me,  when  He  sought 
B,  alas !  too  far  gone  in  hardness 
t  ever  to  have  thought  of  seeking 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  memorable 
in  her  history  if  it  be  rightly 
d  up  and  followed  out.  Truly 
le  well  be  called  "  the  well  of 
hat  liveth  and  seeth  me" — of 
dng  God  who  looketh  on  my 
»n  ;  and  justly  may  the  child  be 


named  "  Ishmael,"  as  the  token  that 
"  the  Lord  will  hear  "  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed,  and  deliver  the  fainting  soul. 
— (Candlish.) 

Under  the  old  Covenant  such  mani- 
festations of  God  were  only  given  to 
Moses,  to  Hagar,  and  to  some  others. 
But  under  the  new  Covenant,  God  was 
revealed  in  His  Son.  Men  saw  their 
invisible  Maker  and  Judge.  The  special 
care  of  God  for  each  individual  man 
was  seen  in  the  gracious  ministry  of 
our  Lord  on  earth. 

A  particular  Providence.  1.  Diffi- 
cult to  believe.  We  imagine  God  as 
working  upon  a  large  plan,  but  not  as 
seeing  and  caring  for  individuals.  It 
is  not  easy  to  bring  ourselves  to  the 
belief  that  He  is  "  about  our  path,  and 
about  our  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  our 
ways."  We  think  of  God  in  heaven, 
and  forget  that  He  is  also  on  earth. 
What  an  eflFect  it  would  have  upon  our 
lives  if  we  really  believed  that  God 
sees,  and  hears,  and  notes  down  every- 
thing we  do  !    2.  Sufficiently  attested 
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bv  examples  in  Holy  Scripture,  Under 
toe  law  we  have  many  instances  of 
God's  special  dealings  with  some  men. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
was  an  ezamnle  of  a  particular  rrovi- 
dence.  All  tnis  is  intended  to  show  us 
Qod's  care  and  concern  for  each  man. 
In  the  Bible  this  doctrine  is  demon- 
strated in  a  few  selected  instances,  so 
that  we  might  learn  the  principles  upon 
which  God  rules  the  whole  world  of 
mankind.  3.  Made  clear  and  certain  by 
the  history  of  our  LorSs  work  on  earth. 
Christ  was  the  "  image  of  the  invisible 
God/'  making  known  to  us  what  God 
is,  and  how  He  feels  towards  mankind. 
In  this  ministry  on  earth  He  showed 
us  how  each  man  is  known  and  cared 
for ;  how  the  sorrows  and  wants  of  each 
touch theheartof  infinite  love.  He  spoke 
distinctly  to  men,  and  for  the  time  (as 
it  were)  concentrated  all  His  power 
and  grace  upon  them.  4.  Realised  in 
the  history  of  every  believer.  The 
Christian  believes  not  only  in  God's 
great  love  towards  all  mankind,  but 
can  say  with  St.  Paul,  "  Christ  loved 
me,  and  gave  Himself  for  wi^."  He 
knows  that  Divine  love  is  not  a  vague 
feeling  towards  the  mass  of  mankind, 
but  a  distinct  affection  for  each.  His 
own  heart  has  answered  to  that  love. 
The  Shepherd  of  his  soul  has  called 
him  by  name.  He  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  God  knows  and  remembers  him, 
and  orders  all  his  ways. 

God  beholds  thee,  individually, 
whoever  thou  art.  He  "  calls  thee  by 
name."  He  knows  what  is  in  thee,  all 
thy  own  peculiar  feelings  and  thoughts, 
thy  dispositions  and  likings,  thy 
strength  and  thy  weakness.  He  views 
thee  in  thy  day  of  rejoicing,  and  thy 
day  of  sorrow.  He  sympathises  in  thy 
hopes  and  thy  temptations.  He 
interests  Himself  in  all  thy  anxieties 
and  remembrances,  all  the  risings  and 
fallings  of  thy  spirit.  He  has  numbered 
the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  and  the 
cubits  of  thy  stature.  He  compasses 
thee  round  and  bears  thee  in  His 
arms  ;  He  takes  thee  up  and  sets  thee 
down.  He  notes  thy  very  countenance, 
whether  smiling  or  in  tears,  whether 
healthful  or  sickly.  He  looks  tenderly 
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upon  thy  hands  and  thy  feet;  He 
hears  thy  voice,  the  beating  of  thj 
heart,  and  thy  very  breathing.  Tboa 
art  not  only  His  creature  ]  thou  act 
man  redeemed  and  sanctified,  J^ 
adopted  son,  fiftvoured  with  a  portion 
of  that  glory  and  blessedness  wfaidh 
flows  from  mm  everlastingly  unto  the 
Only-begotten.  Thou  wast  one  of 
those  for  whom  Christ  offered  up  Hii 
last  prayer  and  sealed  it  with  Hii 
precious  blood.  What  a  thought  ii 
this,  a  thought  almost  too  great  fir 
our  faith  ! — (y.  H.  Newman.) 

"  Thou  God  seest  me."  Pause  fat  % 
moment  to  contemplate  the  force  of 
this  impressive  thought.  life  is  spent 
beneath  the  eye  of  God.     In  inn 

Birt  of  His  dominion,  in  all  the  uma 
e  has  formed.  His  never-dosing  era 
is  present.  His  creative  power  is  wl 
The  beams  of  His  all-obs^vant  thoodit 
surround  us.     His  omnipresence  ni 
been  compared  to  a  circle  whose  cental 
is  everywhere,  and  whose  circumfiareiM 
is  nowhere.    God,  said  the  Greeks,  is 
"  All  Eye."    It  is  not  the  feeble  and 
changing  glance  of  fickle  guilty  nuui, 
but  it  is  the  pure  and  perfect  scratioy 
of  the  Eternal  God,  "  in  whose  hand 
our  breath  is."    His  smile  is  life,  Sb 
frown  despair.      Everything  depends 
upon   it.      ''  Thou    God   seest  me." 
Tnen  it  is  not  a  vague  aud  geneal 
observation,    but    a    particular   and 
minute  notice — ^the  sinner  in  his  goijt 
equally    with    the   Christian   in  Itf 
devotions — ^the  peasant  in  his  ootfcigi 
equally  with  the  prince  on  his  thiona 
I^otthe  actions  only,  but  the  prindp^ 
"me" — all  that  constitutes  our  esBOitfk 
all  that  forms  our  character,  the  ii- 
terior  recesses  of  the  spirit,  the  hiddei 
motives  of  the  heart,  the  secret  spriitf 
of  the  character.    This  thought  nnf 
be  one — 1.  Of  grandeur.   Withresp^ 
to  God — His  infinite  dominion--Btf 
immense   survey.     With    respect  to 
man — his  dignity — his  responsibility*- 
his  destiny — he  must,  some  day,  corns 
immediately  before  this  Being.    2.  Of 
terror.    We  are  never  safe.  Sin  cannot 
be  even    thought  of  without    being 
known.     Think  of  this  when  tempta- 
tion invites.     There  is  no  ^ftrknfff 
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can  hide  from  God.  3.  Of 
lum  t»  mrrow.  He  sees  with  a 
8  em  which  fills  with  coin- 
He  sees  our  sin  and  folly, 
e  SOROWB  of  onr  repentance. 
fw  all  the  trouble  of  our  spirit 
r  desires  to  be  purer  and  better. 
\ope  in  danger.  He  sees,  not 
ase  our  misefy,  but  to  help  and 
When  we  are  at  our  worst 
when  our  ^rief  is  at  its  height, 
le  world  fads  us  and  casts  us 
m  is  God's  gracious  opportunity 
e  time  of  His  appearing  to 
;  us  with  His  love.  He  sends 
veoant  Angel  to  succour  this 
I  woman.  None  need  despair, 
3d  thus  helps  the  outcast  and 
erable. 

believer  finds  a  well  in  the 
Bfls  where  Christ  appears  to 
len  and  consola  Memory 
rds  returns  to  that,  as  the  first 
ipot  in  the  soul's  history, 
nsion  of  God  is  the  beginning 
tual  life. 


Nomus,  one  of  the  heathen  gods,  is 
said  to  have  complained  of  Vulcan, 
that  he  had  not  set  a  grate  at  every 
man's  breast  God  mith  a  glazed 
window  in  the  darkest  houses  of  clay  ; 
He  sees  what  is  done  in  them,  when 
none  other  can.  To  Gk>d's  omnipotence 
there  is  nothing  impossible ;  and  to 
God's  omniscience  there  is  nothing 
invisible. — (Seeker.) 

The  celebrated  Linnaeus  acknow- 
ledged the  omniscience  of  God  by 
placing  over  the  door  of  the  hall  in 
which  ne  gave  his  lectures,  the  inscrip- 
tion, Innocui  vivate!  Numen  adest. 
Live  ^iltless  !    God  is  present. 

**  Have  I  also  here  looked  after  Him 
that  seeth  me?"  On  Hagar's  part, 
this  was  the  language  of  admiration, 
gratitude,  devotion,  lova  Have  I 
here  in  the  desert,  as  contrasted  with 
Abram's  home  where  visions  were  to 
be  looked  for — ^for  the  visions  of  God 
were  with  him — here  where  I  least 
expected  them,  and  when  I  was  out  of 
the  way  of  duty ! 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vma  16,  16. 
ta  CONVICTIOH  OF  A  SPECIAL  PrOVIDENCB  :    PeACTICAL  EFFECTS. 

lat  we  enter  again  the  paths  of  duty.  The  impression  of  this  special 
m  of  God  was  not  lost  upon  Hagar.  She  translated  it  into  duty,  and  at 
ine  command  returned  to  the  home  which  she  had  deserted.  There,  in 
«  of  humble  duty,  she  was  to  serve  God,  and  work  out  the  designs  of 
mdenoe.  The  soul's  true  life  is  found  not  in  prolonged  rapture  and 
ent,  but  in  simple  faith,  love,  and  obedience. 

liat  we  are  found  in  the  way  of  religious  privilege.  When  Hagar 
id  in  the  wilderness  she  put  herself  out  of  the  way  of  the  religious 
ee  which  were  found  in  Abram's  family.  She  now  returns  to  that  home 
lod  was  feared  with  a  holy  dread,  ana  confided  in  with  a  trusting  love, 
ive  wandered  from  the  place  of  religious  privilege,  and  God  has  met  us 
we  can  distinctly  trace  His  dealings,  it  is  our  duty  to  return.  The 
of  God  is  our  true  home,  where  alone  our  graces  can  revive  and  grow. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


el5, 16.  It  is  here  implied  that 
bold  Abram  of  the  vision,  and 
lame  which  God  had  appointed 
son.  God's  children  take  their 
carrying  out  His  designs  con- 
others.  Abram  gives  that  name 
ad  been  revealed  to  another. 


The  trials  of  waiting  for  promised 
blessinga  1.  The  time  is  often  lone. 
Abram  was  now  eightynsix  years  old, 
and  up  to  this  point  of  time  was 
childless.  He  had  to  wait  through 
many  long  and  weary  years  till  the 
sight  of  tfis  child  gladdened  his  eye& 
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CHAF.  XVL 


God  sometimes  delays  the  fulfilment  of 
His  promises  so  long  that  the  patience 
of  His  people  is  sorely  tried.  2.  We 
may  be  deceived  by  what  is  only 
intended  to  be  a  provisional  fulfilment. 
Abram  thought  that  the  son  of  Hagar 
was  the  promised  and  long-desired  son 
by  whom  he  was  to  be  a  blessing  to 
all  generations.  But  he  had  to  wait 
fourteen  years  for  the  true  son  of 
promise.  He  rejoiced  too  soon.  God 
often  gives  us  some  fulfilment  of  His 
word,  which  stays  for  a  time  the  desires 
of  our  soul.  Thus  we  are  led  on  till 
we  find,  at  last,  that  real  and  solid 
good  which  is  laid  up  for  us. 

During  thirteen  years  of  the  time  of 
Abram's  waiting,  it  would  seem  that 
all  those  delightful  personal  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Almighty  which  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  were  suspended  ;  but 
whether  this  was  designed,  as  some 
have  suggested,  as  a  token  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  sovereign  good 
pleasure  of  Him  who  giveth  not 
account  of  any  of  His  matters,  it  is  not 


for  us  to  say.    It  is  certain,  however, 
as  a  general  fact,  that  Rimilar  conduct 
is  productive  of  similar  results,  and 
that  if  we  find  that  it  is  not  with  ns 
as  in  times  past — ^that  comLinunion  with 
God  is  more  than  usually  difficult— that 
our  intercourse  with  heaven  is  sadly 
impeded,  our  prayers  hindered,  and 
our  praises  deadened — ^the  cause  is  to 
be  sought  in  ourselves.     It  is  not  i 
mere  sovereign  withdrawal  of  the  light 
of  God's  countenance,  but  a  merited 
rebuke  of  some  secret  offence,  some 
unrestrained    temper,    some    unhdj 
compliance,  some  unchecked  and  an- 
chastened  desire,  which  is  suffered  to 
remain  undetected  in  the  heait,ind 
to  rob  us  of  the  promised  blessing.— 

The  posterity  of  Ishmael  were  earliest 
in  the  field  of  history.  In  the  ordinary 
view  they  seemed  the  greater  and  m 
more  important ;  yet  these  were  not 
to  be  the  channels  of  God's  highest 
blessings  to  mankind.  Thus  it  is  th«t 
"  the  first  shall  be  last." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Critical  Notes. — 1.  The  Lord.]    Jleb.  JeJiovah,  the  Author  of  existence  and  perfomuDee-' 
the  Covenant  God.     Almighty  God.     Heb.  El  Shaddai.     El,  the  name  for  God,  which  ogiifii* 
strong,  eternal,  absolute.     Shaddai     From  a  verb  signifying  to  be  strong — to  dettroy,    Hj"J 
the  Irresistible  One,  able  to  make  and  to  destroy — the  Almighty.     **  This  is  the  name  ^f^ 
expresses  God's  Almightiness,  and  by  which  He  says  He  was  known  to  the  patriarchy  n^ 
than  by  the  Covenant  name  Jehovah  (Ex.  vi.  3).     This  name  is  found  six  times  in  Gensdii^ 
thirty-one  times  in  the  book  of  Job.     This  compound  name  in  both  parts  expresses  the  JXTnH 
Majesty  and  All-SufBciency,  and  impresses  us  with  His  sovereign  ability  to  perfonn  aU  K0  ki0 
promised."     (Jacobus. J     Walk  before  Me.     Heb.  expresses  the  idea  emphaticaUy,  Sii  tkfi^^ 
walk.     Perfect.     "  Not  sincere  merely,  unless  in  the  primitive  sense  of  duty ;   but  ooiBpWj 
upright,  holy — not  only  in  walk,  but  in  heart."    (Murphy. J     Holiness  is  the  thing  inteodj 
3.  I  will  make  My  covenant.]     Not  in  the  sense  of  now  originating  it,  for  which  the  H* 
expression  is  to  cut  a  covenant  (ch.  xv.  18).     The  verb  employed  here  means,  I  fpiU  greaUff**^ 
establish  My  covenant — carry  into  effect  provisions  already  expressed.     There  was  now  to  I*  J 
further  development :  the  covenant  was  to  be  sealed.    Multiply  thee.    The  blessing  of  the  "M^ 
more  than  the  promise  of  "  land "  on  the  previous  occasion.    3,  God  talked  with  him.]   *  v^' 
miist  notice  here  the  expression  Elohim,  and  the  Dabbar  (word).     God,  as  the  Author  d  ^ 
universe,  begins  a  conversation  with  Abram,  when  he  should  become  Abraham  the  ^t^^"^ 
multitude  of  nations."    (  Lange.)     4.  As  for  Me.]    Thus  one  party  to  and  the  originator  of  ^ 
covenant  is  here  made  prominent.     Father  of  many  nations.     Fulfilled  in  a  literal  sense.  ^ 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  many  Arab  tribes,  the  twelve  princes  of  Ishmael,  Keturah's  deeoemto^ 
and  the  dukes  of  Edom  sprang  from  him.     But  St.  Paul  teaches  that  this  is  also  to  be  itniB^ 
in  a  spiritual  sense  (Roul  iv.  16,  17).    5.  Abram   .    .    ,    .   Abraham.]    The  former  name  ml 
composed  of  ^6  (father)  and  ram  (high,  eminent).   The  name  Abraham  is  formed  by  dropping  tif 
last  letter,  and  inserting  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  hamon  (multitude).     Abiam*iiamo&  ii 
abbreviated  into  Abraham,  tlie  high  father  of  a  multitude.      Have  I  made  thee.]     ffeb.  Ewe 
I    given    thee — appointed    or   constituted    thee.      The    word    used    by    St.    Paol   connfi 
exactly  the  same  idea  {rsBttxa)  (Bom.  iv.  17).     <^*  Kin^.]      "  From  him  were  deeceodei 
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le  dilef  of  the  twelve  tribeii  of  the  Hebrews,  mnd  after  their  separation,  the  kings  of 

odah  as  weU  as  the  kings  of  IflraeL    From  him  sprang  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Edonu  and 

le  Saracen  kings  in  Arabia,  Babylon,  and  Egypt.     If  we  pass  from  the  literal  to  the  spiritual 

ilfilment,  we  find  the  heavenly  Messiah,  the  King  of  kings,  descending  from  the  same  stock, 

ad  all  true  Christians,  his  seed,  by  faith  '  Kings  and  priests  unto  God  *  **  (Rev.  i.  6).    (Buth), 

.  II10  land  whareiii  thou  art  a  stranger.]     Ilth.    The  land  of  thy  tojoumingi,  or  wanderings. 

I.  Mj  Covouuit]    The  outward  sign  is  here  called  the  Covenant,  for  it  is  the  seal  set  upon  the 

!oT«nant.    The  same  mode    of  expression  is  used  in  Acts  vii.  8.    Also,  in  the  Lord^s  Supper 

le  C^ip  is  called  the  New  Testament  in  Jesus'  blood.      (I.uke  xxiL   19,  20).    Gironmeiied. 

feft.  Shall  he  cut  round  about j  i.e.,  there  shall  be  an  excision  of  the  prepuce  or  foreskin  of  the  flesh  of 

1  the  males.   Herodotus  speaks  of  this  as  a  custom  ancient  in  hia  time,  and  existing  among  several 

itions,  chiefly  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.    11.  The  flesh  of  yonr  foreskin.]    The  Heb.  for 

Tttkin  signifiee  that  which  is  "  superfluous  or  redundant,"  not  in  itself,  but  in  relation  to  the 

dliiAiiee.    The  same  word  is  applied  figuratively  to  other  parts,  as  to  ^^4;  lip$  (Ex.  vi.  20) ;   to 

€  ear  (Jer.  vL  10) ;  to  ^  heart  (Lev.  xxvL  41 ;  Ina.  vi.  10).     St.  James  plainly  alludes  to  this 

rallies  i  21)  "  superfluity  of  naughtiness."    12.    Eight  days  old.]    Ueb.   Son  of  eight  dayt.    This 

ie  was  administered  on  the  eighth  day,  even  though  it  should  happen  to  be  a  Sabbath.    It  was 

Jewish  maxim  that  **  circumcision  drives  away  the  Sabbath."     This  maxim  was  acted  upon  in 

^ur  Lord's  time.     (John  vii.  22,  23).    Delayed  till  the  eighth  day,  because  all  croatures  newly 

asn  were  reckoned  unclean  for  seven  days,  and  might  not  sooner  be  offered  to  God.  (Lev.  xii.  2, 3). 

To  animal  could  be  presented  as  an  oblation  before  it  was  eight  days  old.     (Lev,  xxii.  27).    Bom 

1  tfaa  house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  itranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed.]    "  Here  the  rite 

I  eajoined  in  case  of  household  servants  or  slaves  who  were  *bom  in  the  house '—  a  class  so  often 

leecribed  ( ver.  1 3).  The  last  phrase  c qualifies  the  whole  foregoing,  llie  Heb.  reads/ And  a  son  of  eight 

li^  shall  be  circumcised  to  you.  Every  man  child  in  your  generations — the  one  bom  in  the  house — 

■U  the  purchase  of  (silver)  money — of  every  son  of  a  stranger  who  is  not  of  thy  seed  * — showing  that 

ttwee  *bom  in  the  house '  refer  to  such  as  were  not  their  own  children,  but  *  of  strangers ' "  (Jacobus), 

U.  That  SOUL]    Heb.  TJtat  person.    Cut  off  from  his  people.     **  Thb  phrase,  first  of  all,  means 

fluliudon  from  the  Covenant  membership  and  treatment  as  a  Gentile  or  alien.      This  was 

WDstimes  accompanied  with  the  sentence  of  death  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  14).     (Jacobus.)  ^  "  We  believe 

tt^trae  sense  of  the  phrase  to  be  that  the  individuiU  who  transgresses  the  condition  or  sign  of 

the  Covenant  thereby  resigns  his  connection  with  the  Hebrew  community,  and  ceases  to  belong 

to  it"  (Kalisch).    Knobel,  Murphy,  and  others,  hold  this  view.     15.  Thou  ihalt  not  call  her 

uae  8arai,  but  Sarah  shall  her  name  be.]    "  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  Sarafi  means 

a  yrinctss  ;  but  as  to  Sarai,  Hebraists  are  far  from  agreed.     Gesenius  and  Ewald  interpret  it 

^tntentions,*  which  seems  unlikely  in  itself;  Kalisch,  combating  or  contending^  which  is  not 

^  off  the  other  though  differently  understood,  viz.,  'as   contending   with  difficulties;'  and 

IMitach  remarks  well  on  thifi,  that  the  n&me  of  confiict,  Sarai,  is  changed  into  the  name 

tf  triumph,  Sarah.      Others  again  (as  Keil)  suppose  Sarai  to  signify  princclike,   and  Sarah, 

FRnoos ;  others,  that  Sarai  means  my  princess,  Sarah,  princess  alwolutely  "  (Al/ord).     **  As  the 

■loeitrefls  of  nations  and  kings,  hho  should  be  called  Sarah  (princess),  not  Sarai  (heroine)  ** 

(inobel).    16.  She  shall  be  a  mother  of  nations.    Heb.  She  shall  become  nations.    This  was  the 

ini  declaration  that  Sarah  should  be  the  mother  of  the  promised  seed.    17.  Laughed.     Onk. 

igoieed,     Jer.  Tar.  Marvelled  (Psa.  cxxvi.  1,  2;  Job  viii.  21).     The  laughter  of  admiration 

•d  joy.    The  promised  son  was  by  Divine  direction  called  Isaac,  which  means  "  laughter  '* 

{m.  19).    Shall  a  child  be  bom  unto  him  that  it  an  hundred  years  old  T]     Thus  his  laughter  was 

Mnded  on  astonishment,  as  if  this  form  of  the  blessing  was  most  unlocked  for.    There  may 

msbeen  some  hidden  doubt  suggested  by  the  natural  difficulties.    Alford  regards  Abraham's 

Uog  as  one  of  mingled  reverence  and  incredulousness.  18. 0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee.] 

Hot  (nily  in  himself,  but  in  his  posterity.     Abraham  did  not  wish  to  relinquish  the  hopes  which 

kid  almdy  centred  in  his  son,  and  still  seems  to  look  to  him  as  the  heir  of  the  promise.    The 

Bih  word  for  "  live  "  has  often  the  meaning  of  prospering.     (Deut.  viiL  1  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6,  19). 

^^imL]    Heb.  But  indeed.     "  An  emphatic  term,  as  if  to  deny  the  contrarv  thought,  couched, 

pb^  in  Abraham's  plea  for  Ishmael.  'You  need  not  doubt  it.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary, 

einh  is  bearing  thee  a  son.' "    {Jacobus).     Isaac.]      Heb.    He  shall  laugh.    Thus  laughter 

*>MsUcated   wiui  astonishment   and   perplexity  would,  for   Abraham,  be   turned   into   true 

kaotcr.      I  will  establish  My  Covenant  with  him.]      This  was   to    be   the  Covenant  son 

"-w    true    tvpe    of  Christ— the   channel    of    blessings    to    all    nations.      (Rom.    ix.    7). 

^  TwelTe  prmcei  shall  he  beget]     "  As  Jacob,  the  son  of  Isaac,  was  the  father  of  twelve 

FMurchs   or  phularchs,  i.e.,  heads  of  tribes,  so  Isaac  is  here  made  the  subject  of  a  parallel 

jndiction  ;  and  for  its  remarkable  fulfilment  consult  the  history  "  (Gen.  xxv.  12—16).    (  Bush.) 

S.  XUe  set  time  in  the  next  year.]     This  very  time  in  the  following  year.     (Compare  Gen. 

xiL  2.)    M.  Ood  went  up  from  Abraham.]     Chal.    "The  glory  of  the  Lord  went  up."    The 

TttUe  majesty  of  Jehovah,  the  Shekinah,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  (Gen.  xxxv.  18 ; 

iRk.  I  29,  viii.  4).    But  God  was  personally  present,  though  revealed  in  some  visible  foraa 

(iv.l).   16.  And  Idunael  his  son  was  thirteen  years  old  when  he  was  drcamdied.]    From  this 

ffacemstance  has  followed  the  usage  of  the  Arabians,  who  drcumdse  their  males  in  the 

CUrtesnth  year. 
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MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.^Venm  I,  % 
P&EPABATION  FOB  F&ESH  SPIBTrUAL  PBIVILBaEB. 

The  course  of  Abraham's  life  is  truly  ''  the  path  of  the  just,  shimng  moro  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day/'  God  is  about  to  show  him  ^^ter  things — to  (^eo 
the  fuU  blessings  of  His  Covenant.  In  the  belieyer's  history^  the  richest  and 
best  things  are  kept  till  the  last.  Before  God  bestows  them  He  prepares  tha 
mind  and  heart  for  their  reception,  and  chiefly  (as  in  this  instance)  in  two  wajs : 

I.  Divine  visitation.      "  The  Lord  appeal  to  Abram."   ^  He  made  the 
patriarch  sensible  of  His  presence,  and  revealed  His  awful  majesty  as  £tf  aa  it 
could  be  endured  by  mortal  sight.    This  was  a  speciaUv  &vonred  saint^  for  ha 
had  an  exalted  perception  of  &)d,  permitted  only  to  a  ^w ;  and  yet  in  the  case 
of  every  believer  there  are  times  when  God  evidently  appears.    There  la  such 
a  feeling  of  the  Divine  presence  before  we  are  about  to  receive  distingoiahad 
favours.    Thus  we  are  prepared  by  awe  and  reverence  for  fresh  dfts  of  goodness 
and  mercy.    But,  as  it  was  with  Abraham,  there  is  often  something  in  our  past 
history,  some  prolonged  trouble  or  perplexity,  so  that  we  stand  in  special  need 
of  the  comfort  of  a  Civine  visitation.     1.  To  reward  long  trial  and  paHme^ 
Abram  had  waited  for  thirteen  years  in  much  perplexity  as  to  what  the  Pnm- 
dence  of  God  really  meant  for  him.    The  promise  had  once  seemed  near,  bat 
the  trials  of  time  had  brought  strange  misgivings.    The  tried  saint  was  4iD 
looking  towards  some  undefined  blessing  in  the  future.    His  heart  was  growipf 
sick  with  hope  deferred.    Then  God  visits  him  to  put  a  period  to  the  sore  tml 
of  his  patience.     God  visits  those  who  wait  for  Him.    2.  To  reveal  the  Dkim 
purpose  more  clearly.    The  dealings  of  God  with  Abram  were  growing  more  and 
more  strange.    He  had  no  open  vision.     Nothing  was  perfectly  clear.    Nov 
God  visits  him  to  reveal  His  purpose  more  distinctiy.     The  promised  blessing! 
are  made  more  definite.     New  light  is  thrown  upon  the  future  so  that  it  affisoti 
the  soul  like  a  real  and  palpable  good.    Every  time  God  appears  it  is  to  f[if9 
more  light.    God's  revelation  has  grown  clearer  in  the  successive  dispensatufll 
of  His  grace  towards  mankind. 

II.  Enlargement  and  exaltation  of  the  idea  of  duty.    The  more  we  know  of 
God,  the  more  exalted  and  noble  our  conception  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  Sbl 
Our  sense  of  the  holiness  of  His  law  increases.     1.   We  have  a  clearer  idea^ 
the  standard  of  duty,     **  Walk  before  me."    The  moral  character  of  God  ■ 
proposed  for  our  imitation.    Human  actions  are  viewed  in  Scripture,  not  merelf 
as  thev  affect  the  well-being  of  society,  but  in  their  relation  to  the  requiremeail 
of  Goa's  will.     The  standard  of  duty  is  conformity  to  the  Divine  nature.    Pielf 
is  the  constant  study  and  endeavour  to  please  God.     2.  We  see  what  is  thetnn 
evidence  of  duty,     "  Be  thou  perfect '     Perfect  obedience — completeness  d 
spiritual  character — ^respect  unto  all  God's  commandments— these    are  till 
evidences  that  our  duty  lias  been  rendered  acceptably.    The  constant  aim  aftsi 
perfection  is  a  proof  that  our  piety  is  real  and  sincere.     3.   We  have  the  Ditim 
encouragements  of  duty.    "  I  am  the  Almighty  God."    As  we  have  infinita 
goodness  to  furnish  us  with  an  idea  and  an  example,  so  we  have  infinite  powv 
to  support  us  and  to  give  us  the  necessary  strength.    He  who  commanoa  caa 
furnish  us  with  energy  for  our  duty,  and  is  able  to  reward  us  afterwaidl 
Hence  "  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth." 

Walking  befobb  God, 

lam  the  Almighty  God;  walk  h^ore  Me^  and  be  thou  perfect.    These  woida 
were  spoken  to  Abraham  after  his  leaving  his  country  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
command  (ch.  xii.)  ;  his  giving  up  his  own  interest  for  peace  with  Lot  (ch.  jdiL); 
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\m  yentoring  his  life  to  leecae  his  kinsman  (ch.  xiv.) ;  his  being  met  and  blessed 
by  Melchiz^eky  and  refreshed  and  strengthened  with  bread  and  wine;  his 
belicTing  the  Divine  promise,  and  being  justified  (ch.  xv.).  They  imply — 
^  L  A  deelaratioiL  ''  I  am  the  Almighty  God."  Whose  favour  is  better  than 
tifis— yea,  is  the  greatest  good ;  and  whose  displeasure  is  worse  than  death — 3^ea, 
18  the  greatest  evil  Who  is  perfectly  able  to  direct  thee  in  all  difficulties,  to 
protect  thee  in  all  dangers,  to  comfort  thee  in  all  troubles,  and  to  supply  all  thy 
vmtSL  Able  to  strengthen  thee  for  thy  spiritual  warfare,  for  thy  duty,  and  for 
nfiering.  Able  to  work  in  thee  and  by  thee  His  whole  will,  and  to  raise  thee  to 
i  state  of  felicity  and  glory  inconceivable  and  eternal.  Or,  AU-Sufficisnt, 
iriioae  favour,  and  image,  and  communion  with  whom  are  an  all-sufficient 
portioii.  here  and  hereafter. 

IL  Aeommand.  "  Walk  before  me."  To  walk  before  God  is,  to  remember  ihat 
we  are  before  Him,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  employments,  companies ;  and  to 
think  of  His  omnipresence, — ^that  His  eye  is  upon  us,  and  upon  all  our  ways,  our 
thoughts,  desires,  tempers,  words  and  works,  motives  and  ends, — that  He  is  not 
an  unoonoemed  spectator  of  our  deportment ;  but  is  so  holy  as  constantly  to 
MKTOve  or  disapprove,  and  to  abhor  or  delight  in  our  spirit  or  conduct, — that 
He  k  so  just  as  to  determine  to  punish  or  reward, — that  He  is  so  merciful  as  to 
fingive,  through  Christ,  all  that  is  past,  and  so  gracious  as  to  be  even  ready  to 
diMige  our  nature  at  the  present,  and  enable  us  to  live  to  His  glory  for  the 
fotne.  It  is  to  have  these  things  in  daily  recollection;  to  think,  speak, 
ict^  etc.,  nnder  a  sense  of  them ;  to  have  an  eye  to  Him  in  all  our  waUc,  as 
God  Almighty  and  All-eufficiefU,  Is  this  favour  better  than  life  ?  Then  let  us 
value  it,  and  have  an  eye  to  it  accordingly.  Is  He  able  to  direct  in  difficulties, 
potect  in  dangers,  comfort  in  troubles,  and  supply  our  wants  ?  Then  let  us 
look  to  ICm  for  direction,  protection,  comfort,  and  supply  of  our  wants.  Is  He 
^Ue  to  strengthen  us  for  our  spiritual  warfare  and  sufferings  ?  Then  let  us  look 
to  Him  to  do  this  for  us.  Is  His  favour  and  image,  and  communion  with  Him, 
BH  aQ-sufficient  portion  here  and  hereafter  ?  Then  let  us  view  Him  as  our  chief 
SOod,  and  live  constantly,  in  all  our  conduct,  nnder  a  sense  of  this. 

nL  A  further  eommand,  or  promise.  "  Be  thou  perfect,"  or.  Thou  shalt  be 
^t;fiU.  As  a  command  it  imports.  Thou  shalt  be  upriaht  and  sincere  in  all  the 
pirtieiilais  above  mentioned.  As  a  pbomise.  Thou  shalt  be  perfect  as  thy  state 
>Qd  nature  can  bear.  Negatively,  not  in  knowledae,  so  far  as  to  be  free  from 
^Dotance,  error,  mistake ;  or  in  holiness,  so  as  to  have  no  infirmity,  failing,  or 
Wsct;  or  in  happiness,  so  as  to  have  no  adversity,  pain,  reproach,  affliction,  etc., 
W  so  as  not  to  feel  such  Uiings  as  evils.  But  positively  perfect  in  a  knowledge 
tf  the  ffreatest  and  most  important  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  far  as  they  are 
iQvealed  THeb.  vi.  1 ;  Eph.  iv.  14).  In  holiness,  so  as  both  to  have  power  over 
■ly  and  deliverance  from  all  those  tempers,  woids,  and  works  that  are  known  to 
k  evil ;  and  also  to  have  £uth,  hope,  love,  humility,  and  all  other  graces  in 
IMjr  and  vigorous  exercise.  In  happiness,  so  as  to  receive  all  trials,  etc.,  in 
fintt,  hope,  patience,  and  resignation,  and  to  find  God  a  sufficient  portion. 

The  readiest  way  to  this  perfection  is  to  walk  before  God  as  above  described. 
HTe shall  then  see  light  in  His  light,  and  gain  a  knowledge  which  shall  "shine 
dearer  to  the  perfect  day."  While  steadilv  contemplating  the  holiness  of  QaA, 
18  revealed  by  His  spirit,  we  shall  not  only  adore,  but  abase  onrseives  before 
3jm  (Job  xlii.  6),  and  see  our  need  of  conformity  to  Him.  Also,  while  regarding 
lis  mercy  and  faithfulness,  we  shall  obtain  encouragement  to  trust  in  Him,  and 
^  faith  in  His  promises  we  are  actually  made  partakers  of  His  holiness.  In 
hort,  while  we  walk  before  Him  as  the  all-sufficient  God  we  shall  be  blessed 
riih  the  fulness  of  His  grace  and  goodness.  It  is  promised  in  this  way.  Only 
rt  us  walk  before  God,  and  He  will  make  us  perfect. — (JRev.  J.  Benson* s  Sermons 
md  Flans.  J 
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8UGQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  The  several  stages  in  the 
Patriarch's  history  are  carefully  noted. 
The  trials  and  anxieties  of  His  servant 
were  all  known  to  the  Covenant  God. 

Anxious  haste  on  the  part  of 
believers  is  often  accompanied  by 
tarrying  on  the  part  of  God. 

The  Almighty  shows  no  haste  in 
His  dealings  with  His  people.  What 
seems  to  us  to  be  delay,  is  truly  no 
delav  with  Him.     (H.  Peter  ii.  9.) 

The  longest  night  of  the  believer's 
trial  has  an  end.  God  appears,  at  last, 
to  console  His  servants  and  to  reward 
their  faith  and  patience  of  hope. 

Before  the  command  of  holy  duty, 
God  speaks  His  name  oi  power.  But 
for  the  assurance  of  Divine  grace  to 
help,  the  thought  of  our  duty  would 
only  fill  us  with  dismay.  Human 
systems  of  morality  lay  down  the  lines 
of  conduct,  but  suggest  no  sufficient 
power  to  enable  us  to  render  obedience. 
Hence  their  failure  to  regenerate  man- 
kind. But  revealed  religion  tells  us 
of  an  Almighty  God  who  supports  and 
assures  us  by  His  power,  so  that  we 
can  bear  our  trials  and  do  His  will. 

"  Fear  not  !  I  will  help  thee." 
Fear  not!  If  there  were  an  ant  at 
the  door  of  thy  granary,  asking  for 
help,  it  would  not  ruin  thee  to  give 
him  a  grain  of  thy  wheat ;  and  thou 
art  nothing  but  a  tiny  insect  at  the 
door  of  My  all-sufficiency.  I  will  help 
thee. — {ISpurgeon, ) 

Thus  did  God  appear  to  Abram,  by 
the  name  of  God  Almighty — the  name 
most  appropriate  when  He  claims  the 
confidence  of  His  people,  in  giving 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promises, 
as  the  name  Jehovah  is  the  more 
significant  when  He  is  about  to  fulfil 
them.  (Ex.  vi.  3.)  In  promising.  He 
appeals  to  His  omnipotence ;  in  ful- 
filling, to  His  unchangeableness.  As 
God  Almighty,  able  to  do  whatsoever 
He  says,  He  calls  to  a  perfect  walk 
before  Him.  As  Jehovah,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  He 
gives  warrant  for  a  patient  waiting 
upon  Him,  till  all  be  accomplished. 
In  the  one  character,  God  summons 
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you  to  b^n,  or  to  be^n  anew,  your 
course.  ]&  the  other.  He  enconrages 
you  to  hold  on  to  the  end. — (CamUigk) 
The  Almightiness  of  God — 1.  Re- 
bukes our  lack  of  unwavering  faith. 
The  announcement  of  this  sacred  name 
may  have  partly  been  intended  as  t 
rebuke  to  Abram  for  his  impatience 

2.  Teaches  us  to  leave  with  God  all 
that  concerns  us.  They  are  in  saft 
keening,  and  God  can  best  choose  His 
modes  of  help,  and  ways  and  times  of 
deliverance.  3.  Teaches  us  to  practiad 
perfect  openness  with  God.  We  should 
disguise  nothing  from  Him — hiyoiwi 
our  troubles  before  Him,  for  He  m 

Eower  to  help ;  and  our  sins,  for  He 
as  power  to  save.  4.  Is  the  remedj 
against  all  discouragement.  God  sap- 
ports  us  by  His  own  power,  and  fidfib 
all  His  promises.  The  righteous  pos- 
sess a  Divine  strength  which  increases 
amidst  the  decays  of  nature  (Isa.  ]d. 
29-31). 

To  walk  before  God  is— 1.  To  live 
as  in  His  sight,  and  under  His  sjieciil 
inspection.  2.  To  realise,  at  all  times, 
His    presence    and    His    Providence. 

3.  To  feel  the  dignity  of  the  godly 
life.    We  are  not  to  walk  behind  him,    • 
as  if  ashamed,  but  before  Him,  as  con- 
scious of  the  dignity  of  our  high  calling- 

4.  To  feel  the  constant  energy  of  spiri- 
tual life.  The  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance is  upon  us,  and  in  that  we  bate 
life.  We  cannot  fail  with  the  Almighty 
power  behind  us.  5.  To  feel  the  loto 
of  God  towards  us.  Unless  there  wtf 
redeeming  love  on  God's  part,  it  yrom 
be  impossible  for  us  to  walk  befort 
Him.  In  that  alone  our  souls  can  li^ 
and  move.  6.  To  apprehend  God^ 
love  by  our  faith.  This  is  that  IK)^ 
in  the  soul  that  lays  hold  of  the  Divine 
fulness.  Hence  "  the  just  shall  live  hj 
his  faith."  . 

Walk  constantly,  step  by  step,  ^^ 
keep  pace  with  me.  Austin  would  n^*» 
for  the  gain  of  a  million  of  worluS» 
be  an  atheist  for  half  an  hour,  hecattS^ 
he  knew  not  but  God  might  in  th*'' 
time  make  an  end  of  him.  For,  *'  C*? 
two  walk  together  and  they  notagreed  • 
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e  prophet  (Amos  iii  3).  "  Te 
serve  the  Lord,"  saith  Joshua 
•eople  that  promised  fair  (Josh. 
0>  that  is,  unless  ye  will  serve 
drely,  walk  uprightly,  as  Abram 
ralk  evenly,  wiwout  halting  or 
with  Him.    Holiness  must  run 

the  whole  life,  as  the  warp 
rough  the  woof;  all  the  parts 
line  of  life  must  be  straight 
Qod.     "As  for  such  as  turn 

their  crooked  ways,  the  Lord 
id  them  forth  with  the  workers 
[uity  " — with    openlv   profane 

when  "peace  shall  be  upon 
(Psa.  cxxv.  5),  upon  all  tnat 
aelites  indeed,  in  whom  there  is 
I "  (John  i.  27  ;  Psa.  xxxii.  2). 
as  an  unequal  pulse  shows  a 
ered  body,    so    doth    uneven 

an  unsound  soul — such  as  is 
ly  persuaded  that  God  is  all- 
t,  able,  and  ready  to  reward 
ght,  and  punish  the  hypocrite. 

3  command  to  walk  before  God, 
d  works  are  brought  together, 
'e  the  principle  of  life — the 
power  ;  and  dso  the  results  of 
le  power  of  faith,  like  all  other 
J  only  known  by  its  ^ects, 
3  my  face.  The  anthropo- 
ms  of  the  Scripture.  The  soul, 
es,  arm  of  God,  are  mentioned 
ible.  The  Concordances  give 
information  anyone  needs.  It 
fficult  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
particular  descriptions.  His 
us  presence  in  the  definiteness 
Eunty  of  the  personal  conscious- 
a.  cxxidx.).'--(Lange,) 
jt,  upright,  sincere.  Not  only 
3  walk,  in  its  outward  aspects, 
rding  to  godliness ;  but  the 
e  by  which  we  are  guided  must 
and  genuine.  The  heart  is  the 
F  action. 

an  never  attain  a  vigorous 
life  unless  we  have  the  highest 
ur  mark  should  be  the  moral 
f  God.  The  Infinite  alone  can 
b  all  our  powers. 
Q  is  called  to  be  perfect.  This 
perfect,"  or  "upright,"  when 
to  man,  in  the  Bible,  is  not 


absolute,  but  relative.  It  relates,  for 
the  most  part,  not  to  the  whole 
character  of  a  man,  but  to  some  one 
particular  feature  of  his  character, 
some  individual  ^ace  or  virtue  specified, 
in  respect  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  com- 

Flete  or  entire,  consistent,  and  sincere, 
nstances  of  this  use  of  the  word  are 
frequent  in  the  Psalms.  Thus,  in  the 
concluding  words  of  the  thirty-second 
Psalm,  the  righteousness  or  uprightness 
mentioned  has  reference  to  the  single 
duty  of  confessing  sin  to  God  (ver.  1-5), 
and  denotes  freedom  from  guile,  or  the 
unreserved  openness  of  a  heart  unbur- 
dening itself,  in  the  full  and  frank  con- 
fidence of  faith,  to  God.  In  Psa.  Ixiv., 
the  particular  respect  in  which  perfec- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  man  of  God 
(ver.  5),  is  his  inoflFensive  demeanour 
towards  his  enemies.  So,  again,  in 
Psa.  cxxxix.,  the  Psalmist  challenges 
to  himself  perfection,  as  a  hater  of 
those  who  hate  God  (ver.  22) — a  hater 
of  their  principles,  tneir  society,  their 
works  and  ways » hating  them  as  God 
hates  them,  not  personally,  but  for 
their  wickedness'  sake  ;  and  hating 
them  in  that  sense,  perfectly,  with  no 
secret  reserve  in  favour  of  what  may  be 
agreeable  or  amiable  in  their  sins— no 
complacency  in  their  company,  nor  any 
love  of  their  conversation.  In  Psa.  ci., 
by  undertaking  to  walk  in  a  perfect 
way,  and  with  a  perfect  heart,  the 
Psalmistsimply  avows  his  determination 
to  discourage  vice  and  countenance 
holiness  in  the  ordering  of  his  house- 
hold and  the  ruling  of  his  court  and 
kingdom.  And  in  the  preparation  for 
the  building  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  9),  David  and  the  people  are  said 
to  offer  gifts  to  the  Lord  "  with  a  per- 
fect heart,"  i.e.,  with  a  heart  perfect,  in 
regard  to  this  act  of  liberality,  as  an 
act  springing  from  no  unworthy  or 
dishonest — no  selfish  or  self-righteous 
or  superstitious  motives,  but  done  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
worship  of  His  house,  and  the  honour 
of  His  name. — {fiandlisk) 

It  is  said  in  classic  history,  that  a 
statuary,  who  resolved  to  cut  out  of 
the  Parian  marble  a  female  figure  tha 
most  beautiful  and  gnu^ixiV  \^^  ^^\V\ 
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ever  saw,  or  the  poet  ever  dreamed  of, 
induced  all  the  oeauties  of  Greece  to 
come  to  him  in  succession,  while  he 
selected  from  each  the  feature  that  was 
in  the  highest  perfection,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  marble  on  which  he  was 
working ;  and  when  this  beautiful 
ihin^  was  finished,  it  became  the 
admiration  of  Oreece,  and  of  the 
utmost  bound  of  Europe.  In  order  to 
form  a  perfect  character,  we  need  copy 
none  but  Christ-Y^-  ^-  Trench.) 

"Oh,  how  the  thought  of  God  attracts 

And  draws  the  heart  from  earth, 
And  sickens  it  of  passing  shows 

And  dissipating  mirth  f 
God  only  is  the  creatore's  home  ; 

Though  long  and  rough  the  road, 
Tet  nothing  less  can  satisfy 

The  love  that  longs  for  God. 

Dole  not  thy  duties  out  to  Grod, 

But  let  thy  hand  be  free : 
Look  long  at  Jesus  :  His  sweet  blood — 

How  was  it  dealt  to  thee  ? 
The  perfect  wav  is  hard  to  flesh  : 

It  is  not  hard  to  love. 
If  thou  wert  sick  for  want  of  God, 

How  swiftly  wouldst  thou  move  I 

Oh  !  keep  thy  conscience  sensitive  | 

No  inward  token  miss ; 
And  go  where  grace  entices  thee  ; 

Perfection  lies  in  this. 


Be  dooile  to  tUoa  imwwn  GMd* ; 

Love  Him  as  He  lores  theo : 
Faith  and  obedience  are  enoufl^ 

And  thou  a  saint  ihalt  ba"     ' 


Verse  2.  My  CwmoM^  wliidi  I 
have  iJready  puipoaed  and  formal^ 
closed.  /  wiu  grant,  cany  into  effisd 
the  provisions  of  it.  Mnl^ply  Hm. 
The  seed  is  here  identified  with  the 
head  or  parent  seat  of  life.  The  seed 
now  comes  forward  as  the  pronuBMt 
benefit  of  the  covenant— /tftnyM 

llie  covenant  Uessing  of  the  uH 
is  a  higher  and  greater  one  than  thil 
of  laMf  which  was  promised  on  fonMr 
occasions.  In  the  progress  of  rereb* 
tion,  Ood's  gracious  designs  towaidi 
manJdnd  assume,  at  each  suooeoDiv 
ste]|),  a  nobler  form.  Ood  is  enr 
giving  us  greater  things,  and  Aat 
which  is  natiural  leads  to  that  wUdi 
is  spiritual 

it  has  pleased  God  mostlv  to  M 
human  agency  in  bringing  aboat  Hii 
purposes.  Hence  theconnectionbetvev 
the  development  of  the  race  and  the 
history  of  religion.  The  whole  « 
mankind  are  to  be  helped  thioiip 
Christ,  indeed,  as  the  central  P^^^i 
but  also  through  good  men,  as  Mioflatt 
whom  that  power  lives,  and  acti^  w 
by  whom  it  is  distributed. 
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The  Second  Stage  of  the  Covenant. 

Already  Jehovah,  the  Covenant  Grod,  had  appeared  thrice  to  Abram.  0) 
Simply  to  assure  him  that  he  should  be  blessed,  and  become  a  Ues^^ 
(ch.  mi.  7).  (2)  To  give  him  the  promise  of  a  numerous  progeny,  as  the  d^  JJl 
the  earth  for  multitude  (ch.  ziii.  16).  (3)  To  repeat  this  assurance,  but  r^ 
likening  the  number  of  his  seed  to  the  stars  of  heaven  (ch.  xv.  5).  This  thJ^ 
vision  was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  sacrifice.  In  it  God  stands  clearly  out  as  i^ 
contracting  party,  conveying  certain  blessings  to  Abram,  and  requiring  f^ 
performance  of  no  distinct  conditions  on  his  part  Now  the  Covenant^  b^ 
moved  forwards  another  stage,  and  Abram  is  to  take  his  own  part  in  it 
receiving  the  appointed  sign — ''  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  i^ 
&ith  which  he  nad,  yet  being  uncircumcised."  (Rom.  iv.  11.)  This  aecoi^ 
stage  of  the  Covenant  was  mailed—  ^ 

I.  By  more  definite  and  circumstantial  promises.  In  the  revelation  of  Go(^ 
will  to  mankind  we  can  trace  a  gradual  progress.  Promises  and  prophecies, 
first  vague  and  mysterious,  are  succeeded  by  others  which  are  clearer  i 
more  minute  in  their  contents.  As  time  moves  on,  tbe  Divine  puipo^ 
becomes  more  definitely  revealed.  Such  were  Uie  prophecies  ooncemiii^ 
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^  until  the  fnlness  of  time  was  come.  This  law  of  progressiye  revelation 
1  iUuBtimtion  in  the  case  of  Abram.  The  original  promise  is  renewed,  but 
1  more  out  into  details.  Consider  these  promised  blessings — 1.  In  their 
al  gr$aUu9i.  Though  they  have  a  higher  meaning  and  importance,  yet 
are  aspects  of  them  which  belong  entirely  to  this  present  worlds    '^"^7 

of  a  numerous  seed,  of  Abram  as  the  fountain  of  the  inextinguishable  lii!a 
untless  generations.  They  speak  of  him  as  the  progenitor  of  kings  and 
nations,  so  that  there  was  spread  before  him  the  vision  of  great  lawgiveis, 
fcatesmen,  and  warriors,  and  all  that  belong  to  the  idea  of  a  great  civilisa- 

His  seed  would  be  great  and  distinguished,  cared  for  in  an  especial 
er  by  God,  living  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Providence,  and  made  to  fill 
minent  place  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Their  continuance  was  assured 
.  un&iling  covenant,  hy  which  Gk>d  bound  Himself  to  preserve  them.  They 
le  only  nation  of  mankind  whose  history  is  written  on  the  awful  scroll  of 
lecnr.  Hence  they  still  persist  throughout  human  history — a  remarkable  evi- 
» of  the  truth  and  stalbiuty  of  God's  word.  2.  In  their  spiritual  eignificance. 
dering  that  it  was  Gk>d  who  made  these  promises,  and  m  behalf  oi  men  who 
destined  to  live  for  ever,  they  cannot  be  restricted  to  this  present  life,  but 
towards  a  higher  and  a  spiritual  world.  Their  ultimate  reforence  is  above 
ieyond  the  things  of  time  and  sense.  The  numerous  seed  represents  a  wider 
f,  the  children  of  Abam's  Cuth  who  are  to  be  blessed  with  him.  The  sands 
e  sea-shore,  and  the  multitude  of  the  stars,  speak  to  us  Christians  of  the 
ler  and  extent  of  the  true  Church  of  God.  That,  too,  is  possessed  of  an 
fcmctible  life — ^an  enercy  which  will  remain  unhurt  by  the  wrongs  of  time, 
spiritual  priviWes  of  £e  Church  are  secured  by  covenant.  The  true  King 
sn — the  rightful  Monarch  of  human  souls,  has  sprung  from  Abram,  and  He 
Withered  around  Him  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people. 
3  is  only  one  institution  now  in  the  world  whose  contmued  existence 
nred,  and  that  is  the  family  of  God  named  after  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
.  iii.  14,  15).  Thus  the  life  of  Abram,  speading  and  continuing  through 
ry,  is  a  figure  of  the  life  of  the  Church  of  God.  Also,  the  promise  of 
laiid  to  Abram  for  an  everlasting  possession  points  to  a  more  glorious 
itance — the  heavenly  Canaan.  In  some  way  or  other,  Abram  was  to 
it  the  land  ;  for  so  the  grant  runs,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy 
after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for 
rerlasting  possession"  (ver.  8).  Thus  Abram  himself  had  a  vested  right  in 
inheritance—a  condition  which  was  never  fulfilled  in  this  world,  and  which 
mly  be  satisfied  by  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
iway.  God  leads  His  people  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  and  through 
jT  disappointments  He  conducts  them  to  some  real  and  permanent  go(^. 
blessing  in  its  highest  form  may  for  a  while  be  hidden  from  them,  but  in 
md  it  is  revealed,  and  their  souJs  are  satisfied.  Again :  this  second  stage 
le  Covenant  was  marked — 

L  By  a  changed  name.  Abram  had  reached  a  new  stage  in  his  history, 
this  is  indicated  by  a  new  name.  So  the  name  Jacob  was  changed  to  that 
Israel,"  which  signifies  Prevailer,  in  remembrance  of  his  triumphant 
tUng  with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  and  as  a  gracious  assurance  of  his 
re  successes  in  prayer.  The  name  Cephas  was  changed  to  that  of  Peter,  to 
:ate  that  a  stage  of  firm  and  unshaken  faith  had  been  reached.  The  sons 
^bedee  were  called  Boanerges,  to  signify  their  new-bom  zeal  and  the  earnest 
:  which  they  were  to  do.  With  God,  names  are  not  empty  designations, 
represent  the  truth  of  things.  They  are  the  outward  signs  of  reaJity. 
f  are  a  form  which  encloses  a  substance.  God  gives  a  new  name  with  a 
nature.  To  Abraham  it  was  as  a  new  life  to  find  the  promises  ^wing  more 
r,  the  gifts  of  God's  goodness  more  palpable  and  eviaent    His  importance 
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in  the  external  history  of  nations,  his  spiritual  connection  with  the  Gharch  in 
all  ages,  the  deathless  energy  of  the  example  of  his  life,  all  combined  to  mab 
this  time,  as  it  were,  a  resurrection  into  a  new  stata  All  things  had  become 
new.  Abraham's  faith  had  prevailed,  and  a  new  name  was  given  to  him  as  i 
shall  be  given  to  all  who  have  overcome.  This  second  stage  in  the  Coveniol 
was  also  marked, 

III.  By  special  engagements  on  the  part  of  Ood.  A  covenant  implies  two 
parties,  and  among  men  takes  the  form  of  a  bargain,  or  agreement,  with  condi- 
tions imposed.  But  with  God  it  becomes  a  covenant  of  grace,  which  is  virtni% 
a  command,  founded  upon  God's  promises,  and  the  advances  of  His  love.  '*h 
for  Me,  behold,  My  covenant  is  with  thee  '*  (ver.  4).  God  is  the  fountain  of  ilio 
blessing,  and  the  sole  proposer  of  the  terms.  His  covenant  is  the  only  foundi- 
tion  of  all  our  hope.  We  can  look  for  nothing  but  what  is  thus  assured  tool 
God  first  engages  Himself  to  us,  and  then  we  become  bound  to  engage  ooiaehs 
to  Him.  To  believers  in  covenant,  God  conveys  the  riches  which  are  in  Chiifli 
They  are  bound  to  a  life  of  faith  and  love,  and  He  engages  Himself  to 
impart  His  fulness.  1.  This  should  excite  our  gratitude.  As  creatures^  and 
especially  as  sinful  creatures,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  God  or 
to  lay  any  claims  on  His  bounty.  We,  therefore,  receive  all  as  tin 
gift  of  His  grace,  and  the  uppermost  feeling  in  our  hearts  should  ke 
gratitude.  When  the  Most  High  binds  Himself  down  for  our  sakei; 
we  can  only  adore  His  goodness  with  a  thankful  heart  2.  It  skdi 
stimulate  our  faith.  Every  firesh  blessing  received  is  a  confirmation  of 
our  past  faith  and  an  additional  reason  why  we  should  trust  for  the 
future.  Thus  a  long-tried  faith,  and  a  faith  encouraged  by  fulfilled  hops; 
becomes  to  us  as  the  certainties  of  knowledge,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  belierei" 
As  God's  engagements  to  bless  come  home  more  and  more  to  our  life  and  eipen- 
ence,  a  new  impulse  should  be  given  to  our  faith  in  Him  for  all  that  is  to  coma 
3.  It  should  excite  our  reverence.  When  Jehovah  appeared  to  announce  Hk 
Covenant  blessings,  Abram  "  fell  on  his  face  "  (ver.  3).  He  was  oppressed  wift 
the  sense  of  God's  Sovereign  Majesty.  The  sublime  Object  of  our  woiA? 
appears  in  the  greatness  and  freeness  of  His  blessings.  Such  good  and  perftct 
gifts  can  only  come  from  the  Father  of  Lights.  Profound  reverence  should  ta 
the  posture  of  our  souls  when  God  appears,  for  reverence  is  the  Ufe  of  all  reljgioo 
and  that  habit  of  soul  which  prepares  it  for  that  heavenly  state  where  <nw 
Supreme  Will  alone  is  loved  and  obeyed.  The  worship  of  reverence  and  pni* 
is  eternal.  To  be  brought  to  the  feet  of  Grod  in  humble  adoration,  and  in  tlie 
bliss  of  His  presence,  is  our  highest  glory. 


SUGQESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verse  3.  Like  Abraham,  we  must 
learn  to  fall  upon  our  faces  before  God 
as  a  preparation  for  receiving  His 
promised  blessings. 

The  first  effect  of  a  Divine  manifes- 
tation is  to  overcome  us,  and  thus  an 
awe  and  silence  are  produced  by  which 
we  are  fitted  to  hear  what  God  will  say. 

There  is  no  playing  in  phrases  or 
disputing  about  God  when  once  He 
appears.  All  speculation  and  contro- 
versy are  hushed,  and  we  feel  the 
greatness  of  His  power  and  majesty. 

This  is  the  lowhest  form  of  reverence, 
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in  which  the  worshipper  leans  on  w 
knees  and  elbows,  and  his  fordietd 
approaches  the  ground.     Prostrationii 
still  customary  in  the  East.    Abn& 
has  attained  to  loftier  notions  of  Ooi 
God  talked  with  him,     Jehovah,  El 
Shaddai,  is  here  called   God.     The 
Supreme  appears  as  the    Author  o( 
existence,  the  Irresistible  and  Everlaifc- 
ing,   in  this  stage  of  the  Covenant 
relation. — {Murphy,) 

God's  revelation  of  Himself  is  made 
to  reverent  minds. 

It  was  fit  that  he  should  fall  on  lus 
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that  God  talked  with  him. 
itare  of  body  befits  us  at  the 
r  the  word,  as  may  best 
r  reverence,  and  further  our 

Balak  is  bid  to  rise  up  to 
am's  parable.  (Num.  xxiiL 
on,  though  a  fat  unwieldy 
li  up  from  his  seat  to  hear 
istuze  from  Ehud.    TJud^es 

The  people  in  Nenemiah 
)"  (ch.  viii.  5)  to  hear  the 
nd  expounded.  Constantino 
would  not  be  entreated  to 
)r  be  covered  at  a  sermon ; 
'ould  our  Edward  VI.,  whose 
ks  also  to  take  notes  of  what 
The  Thessalonians  are 
)d  for  this,  that  they  heard 
aching  "as  the  word  of  God, 
rf  man."  (1  Thess.  ii.  13.1 
lel  thought  it  had  been  God 
d  to  him  (and  not  Eli),  he 
have  slept,  but  fallen  on  his 

9  the  Lord,  as  Abram  here, 

10  novice,  but  knew  well  that 
)d  loves  to  be  acquainted  with 
le  walks  of  their  obedience, 
kkes  state  upon  Him  in  His 
9,  and  will  be  trembled  at  in 
and  judgments. — (TrappJ 
eech  of  God  to  man  makes 
iibstance  of  the  Bible.  We 
the  nature  of  phjrsical  bodies 
ig  their  properties  and  rela- 
we  can  only  know  the  nature 
»n  when  he  speaks.  He  thus 
limself.  Hence  the  necessity 
tion  if  we  are  to  know  any- 
Jod. 

did  holy  men  of  old  get  those 
deas  of  God  and  human  duty 
ny — ideas  which  never  could 
en  in  the  mind  uninformed 
fine  source?  The  only  answer 
■od  talked  with  them, 

L  The  greatness  of  the  Being 
}m  the  Covenant  proceeded 

to   it   a   surpassing  value, 

and  excellence. 
»surance  of  Grod's  Covenant 
dnsole  us  after  long  trials,  and 
r  faith  and  devotion, 
light  have  formed   gracious 
owards  us,  and  yet  have  us 


ignorant  of  them.  But  He  has  revealed 
to  us  His  gracious  purpose  in  Christ 
Jesus.  He  hastens  to  console  us,  as 
He  did  to  Abram,  by  telling  us  that 
His  Covenant  is  with  us  and  for  our 
advantage.  Our  hope's  foundation  lies 
in  the  word  of  Grod. 

The  living  personality  of  the  Divine 
Being  lights  up  the  pages  of  the  Bible, 
and  imparts  tne  potency  of  life  to  its 
truths. 

The  living  energy  of  the  faith  of  this 
primitive  and  mc^el  believer  pervades 
all  history.  Abraham,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  is  "  heir  of  the  world."  AU 
nations  which  have  any  future  before 
them  profess  that  same  faith  (though 
with  added  light)  which  was  held  by 
this  first  Father  of  the  ChurcL  To 
Abraham  and  his  seed  we  Christians 
are  indebted  for  all  the  religious  privi- 
leges we  enjoy. 

Thus  emphatically  is  the  promise 
confirmed  to  Abraham  ;  and  the  assu- 
rance is  peculiarly  well  timed,  and  well 
fitted  to  sustain  and  revive  his  spiritual 
faith.  What  does  he  see  before  him  ? 
Not  a  long  line  of  earthly  monarchs, 
and  a  great  variety  of  earthly  commu- 
nities, all  tracing  their  natural  descent 
from  him  as  their  common  ancestor, 
but  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  of  all  nations  and  kindreds, 
and  peoples,  and  tongues,  gathered 
into  one  in  Christ ;  all  justified  like 
Himself,  by  faith,  and  all  rejoicing  to 
be  called  His  children,  and  to  be 
blessed  as  such  along  with  Him.  The 
patriarch  had  indeed  many  sons  after 
the  flesh,  for  his  second  spouse  bore 
him  a  numerous  offspring,  and  of  these 
sons  many  various  nations  sprung,  over 
whom  renowned  kings  reigned.  But  it 
was  not  such  a  patriarchal  honour  that 
Abraham  chiefly  valued.  Himself  a 
partaker  of  the  righteousness  that  is  by 
faith,  he  longed  for  a  more  illustrious 
distinction,  and  sought  a  more  con- 
genial family  to  arise  and  call  him 
father.  He  saw  the  day  of  Christ  afar 
off,  and  in  Christ  he  saw  the  exceeding 
increase  and  fruitfulness  of  the  great 
household  of  faith,  the  countless  host 
of  the  elect,  gathered  into  one  out  of 
all  nations,  united  in  the  same  holy 
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faith  and  fellowship  with  himself;  and 
finally,  nations  themselves  and  their 
kings  converted  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Saviour  in  whom  he  believed,  and 
80  becoming  His  children  indeed  What 
a  prospect,  to  revive,  to  elevate,  and 
to  ennoble  the  patriarch;  to  break 
every  worldly  and  carnal  spell;  to 
midre  the  eye  of  his  spiritual  faith 
beam  keen,  and  the  pulse  of  his 
spiritual  life  beat  warm,  and  high,  and 
strong ! — {Candlish). 

This  Covenant  was  not  made  with 
many  nations,  but  with  one  man.  They 
were  to  trace  their  natural  and  spiritual 
greatness  to  him :  Thus  it  was  intended 
that  the  world  should  grow  familiar 
with  the  great  principle  upon  which  our 
salvation  rests — redemption  through 
One,  even  Christ.  Not  by  laws  of 
progress,  or  political  systems,  or  philo- 
sophies, are  mankind  to  be  delivered, 
but  by  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  brought 
salvation. 

Verse  5.  It  has  been  said  that  all 
our  science  consists  ultimately  in  giving 
right  names  to  things.  God,  who 
knows  all,  can  give  names  which  cor- 
respond to  realities. 

"  God  calleth  those  things  which  be 
not  as  though  they  were,"  i.e..  He 
called  or  denominated  Abraham  the 
father  of  a  multitude,  because  he 
should  finally  become  so,  though  now 
he  had  but  one  child,  and  he  not  the 
child  of  promise. — (Bush.) 

A  new  name — 1.  Is  fitted  for  those 
who  have  new  hopes  and  a  clearer  view 
of  their  inheritance.  Abraham  had 
now  his  hope  turned  in  a  new  and 
unlooked-for  direction.  His  inheri- 
tance in  the  future  was  more  clearly 
marked  out ;  the  whole  scene  standing 
vividly  before  him,  so  as  to  affect  his 
soul  with  the  sense  of  new  pleasures. 
2.  Is  a  stimulus  to  fulfil  the  high 
destiny  signified  by  the  changed  name. 
That  name  would  ever  remind  the 
patriarch  of  God's  calling  and  purpose. 

By  the  exposition  given  of  this 
promise  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom. 
IV.  16,  17),  we  are  directed  to  under- 
stand it  not  only  of  those  who  sprang 
from  Abraham's  body,  though  these 
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were  many  nations ;   bat  abo  of  all 
that   should   be   of    "the   fiutii  of 
Abraham."    It  went  to  make  him  the 
Father  of  the  Church  of  Ood  in  lU 
future  ages ;  or,  as  the  ApoBtle  caDi 
him,  "  the  heir  of  the  worla"    In  this 
view  he  is  the  father  of  many,  even  of 
''a  multitude  of  nations."    All  thilt 
the  Christian  world   enjovB,  or  em 
will  enjoy,  it  is  indebted   for  it  to 
Abraham   and    his   seed.      A   bidi 
honour  this,  to  be  the  f^er  of  & 
Faithful,  the  stock  from  wliioh  tlie 
Messiah  should  spring,  and  on  i/IAk 
the  Church  of  God  should  grow,    ft 
was  this  honour  that  Esau  desgM, 
when  he  sold  his  birthright ;  and  hem 
lay  the  profaneness  of  that  act,  wtiA 
involveda  conteinpt  of  the  most  saoied 
of  all  objects — the  Messiah,  and  Bk 
everlasting  kingdom  l—-(JPuller.) 

God  has  no  relations  to  time  (as  n 
count  it)  and  speaks  of  the  fiitnn  ai 
here,  and  present  before  Him.  We 
majT  well,  therefore,  trust  His  woid 
against  all  appearances  to  the  contniy. 

The  high  father  becomes  the  fatiif 
of  a  multitude]  thus  God  enliipoi 
the  portion  of  those  who  trust  in  Hni 

Verse  6.  God's  Providence  oidaiv    i 
the  sources  of  nations^  and  contidi 
their  destinies. 

Nations  and  kings.  Thus  the  histoiT 
of  mankind  is  to  stand  connected 
with  political  order. 

The  true  king  of  men  was  to  iM 
from  the  seed  of  Abraham.  All  kuigl 
shall  fall  down  before  Him. 

God,  in  His  Providence,  orderrf 
nations  to  arise  with  kings  over  them, 
with  their  laws  and  usages  of  goren- 
ment,  in  order  that  He  might  pie^ 
mankind  for  the  idea  of  a  holy  nataoii 
presided  over  by  the  true  priest-kiM. 

The  spiritual  is  founded  on  tb 
natural,  and  is  the  goal  of  it.  Abraliam]i 
high  distinction  is  that  he  is  the  fSpOr 
tual  father  of  a  vast  spiritual  nrogenfi 
having  a  Divinely  establishea  older, 
and  under  one  Supreme  sovereignty. 

Nations,  though  they  may  exist  for 
ages,  at  length  share  the  mortality  oC 
their  founders.  Kings  reign  for  a  few 
brief  years,  and  then  pass  away.  But 
the  nation  of  true  believers  and  ihdr 
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re  perpetual,  for  they  belong 
Im  of  the  Messiah  which  for 

ras  this  sense  existing  in 
ris,  showing  itself  in  their 
tlM9  relations  between  man 
rest  on  something  out  of 
they  are  spiritual  relations, 
of  force,  or  fraud,  or  con- 
•that  men  do  not  huddle  to- 
cattle  to  keep  themselves 
r  band  togetner  as  wild 
t  they  may  hunt  in  com- 
t  law  is  not  the  result  of  so 
will  which  each  man  might 
;,  yet  for  certain  advanta- 
tsiderations  throws  into  a 
tock,  but  that  rather  there 
r  laws,  anterior  to  and  con- 
he  ground  of  each  positive 
If  men  had  any  sense  of 
I  otder,  which  they  did  not 
I  constitute,  but  into  which 
red — which  to  accept  was 
fa  to  deny  and  fight  against 
-if  they  did  thus  believe, 
ds  of  the  father  of  Roman 
,  no8  adjuititiam  esse  natas, 
have  implicitly  here  an 
g[ment  of,  and  a  yearning 
dngdom  of  God.  They  who 
his,  believed  in  "the  City 
th  foundations,"  in  that 
irhich  can  have  everlasting 
s,  for  it  is  the  only  one 
idations  are  laid  in  perfect 
ess  and  perfect  trutn — the 
ose  builcier  and  maker  is 
\  same  that  Abraham  looked 
3cause  he  looked  for  would 
srtion  in  the  cities  of  con- 
ind  him,  but  dwelling  in 
lessed    a^^inst   them,    and 

S^ainly  that   he  sought    a 
e  city  of  which  we  ahready 
free,    and   which  it   was 
he  latest  seer  of  the  New 
ere  the  Book  was  sealed, 
in  the  spirit  coming  down 
1  glory  from  Heaven  (Rev. 
JVeneh). 

The  Abrahamic  Covenant 
le  seed  of  the  parent  along 
1£    "  Now  to  Abraham  and 


his  seed  were  the  promises  made.'* 
The  great  chief  personage  contem- 
plated in  the  seed  is  Jesus  (Oal.  iii.  16). 
But  the  seed  does  also  include  all 
who  are  in  Christ  (QaL  iii.  9).  This 
household  feature  of  the  Covenant  is 
perpetual  It  was  from  the  banning 
the  plan  of  Qod  to  propagate  His 
Church  bjr  means  of  a  pious  posterity ; 
and  in  His  Covenant  provision.  He  is 
pleased  to  compass  in  His  arms  of  love 
not  only  the  parent,  but  the  infant 
children  also.  This  was  definitely  fixed 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  Covenant, 
and  in  the  very  form  of  the  Covenant 
seal.  And  it  has  thus  alwavs  been  a 
feature  of  the  Church.  And  it  comes 
down  to  us  under  the  New  Testament 
dispensation  :  "And  if  ye  be  Christ's, 
then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed  and  heirs 
according  to  the  promise.  For  the 
promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your 
children "  (Gal.  iiL  29 ;  Acts  ii.  39). 
The  seed  of  Abram  according  to  the 
flesh — the  Jewish  people — ^has  great 
promises  as  a  people  (Rom.  iv.). — 
(Jacobus.) 

The  great  blessings  of  Cbd's  Covenant 
were  not  intended  to  terminate  in  those 
who  first  received  them,  but  to  flow 
down  though  the  generations  of  man- 
kind. God  gives  as  one  who  inherits 
all  time. 

Children  may  be  partakers  of  God's 
Covenant,  though  they  are  unconscious 
of  its  nature  and  blessings. 

There  were  blessings  of  the  Cove- 
nant which  were  intended  to  be  partial 
and  to  endure  only  for  a  time,  but  in 
their  higher  meaning  and  intent  they 
are  eternal.  God  hath  willed  it  that 
His  greatest  gifts  to  those  who  love 
Him  shall  be  enjoyed  for  ever  (Heb. 
xiii.  20). 

God's  gifts  are  kingly.  1.  In  their 
greatness.  For  He  is  Lord  and  pos- 
sessor of  alL  He  gives  not  according 
to  our  narrow,  ni^ardly  notions,  but 
according  to  His  mlness.  2.  In  their 
duration.  He  is  King  for  ever,  and 
therefore  can  bestow  eternal  good. 

God  is  in  covenant  wil^  every  child 
of  grace.  Let  witnesses  be  called. 
First,  let  Abraham  appear.  He  was 
bom  in  sin, — ^prone  to  evil, — the  child 
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of  wrath,  laden  with  iniquity,  jnst  as 
we  are.  But  his  evidence  asserts  that 
Ood  thus  communed  with  him,  "  I 
will  establish  My  Covenant  between 
thee,  and  thy  sc^  after  thea"  Let 
David  next  be  heard.  By  natural 
descent  he  was  as  we  are.  But  his 
truthful  gratitude  exclaims,  "  He  hath 
made  witn  me  an  everlasting  Covenant, 
ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure."  Thus 
far  the  point  is  clear.  God  covenants 
with  man.  But  perhaps  some  tremb- 
ling believer  may  doubt  whether  such 
grace  extends  bevond  the  favoured 
elders  in  the  household  of  faith.  Mercy 
speeds  to  give  the  reply.  The  Cove- 
nant is  established  with  Abraham,  and 
his  seed  after  him  (Gal.  iii.  29).  If 
you  are  Christ's,  you  are  a  Covenant- 
child  of  God.  In  His  majesty,  God 
sajTS,  "  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in 
righteousness,  and  will  hold  thy  hand, 
and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for 
a  Covenant  to  the  people."  We  are 
here  bade  to  gaze  on  Jesus,  as  Himself 
the  Covenant.  And  such  He  is:  for 
it  has  no  being,  no  continuance,  no 
power  but  in  Him.  He  is  its  essence, 
its  reality,  its  fulness,  its  all.  It  is 
founded,  erected,  concluded  in  Him.  No 
Christ,  no  Covenant.  Receive  Him, 
and  it  is  yours  in  all  its  truth  and 
riches.  Reject  Him,  and  you  perish, 
because  you  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 

Slea.  He  is  the  Covenant,  because,  as 
ehovah's  fellow.  He  designs  it,  and 
wills  it,  and  orders  it,  and  frames  it, 
and  accepts  it.  He  is  the  Covenant, 
because,  as  God-man,  He  takes  it  into 
His  own  hand,  and  works  out  its  every 
condition. — (Archdeacon  Law:  '^Christ 
in  AUrj 

The  Covenant  with  Abraham's  Chil- 
dren by  faith.  1.  Christ  is  the  messen- 
ger of  it  (Mai.  iii.  1).  He  tells  us 
that  it  is  made,  and  informs  us  of  its 
contents  ;  by  His  word — His  servants 
— His  sealing  ordinances.  2.  Christ 
is  the  Surety  of  it  (Heb.  vii.  22). 
He  engages  to  carry  out  its  provisions, 
and  by  His  Spirit  to  wonc  in  His 
people  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  3. 
Chnst  is  the  Mediator  of  it  (Heb.  xii. 
24).  He  touches  God  and  man, 
and  they  become  one  in  Him.  He  is 
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the  Mediator  bjr  means  of  deatii  (BUh. 
ix.  15).  Thus  it  was  sealed  with  EBi 
blood. 

To  he  a  God  mto  tkee.  Thus  all 
God's  promises  to  His  people,  wUfih 
seem  to  point  to  mereljr  Imdted  and 
temporal  good,  have  their  firoitioii  ii 
clory ;  we  have  only  that  one  name 
for  that  happiness  which  is  dealt  oat 
according  to  the  full  measoies  of  die 
Divine  riches. 

What  God  19  and  what  he  lot 
belongs  to  the  whole  generatiim  of 
faithful  believers. 

All  the  privil^es  of  the  CovenaDt 
of  mercy,  its  richest  joys  and  most 
glorious  hopes,  are  summed  up  in  tUs 
assurance.  He  that  comes  withmitB 
scope,  as  does  every  believer;  caadeBie 
notning  more  to  make  him  happy.  It 
is  as  if  He  had  said,  ^  Whatever  I  am 
or  have,  or  purpose  in  a  way  of  grue 
to  do,  all  that  I  will  be  to  thee  and  to 
thy  seed,  all  that  shall  be  empkyed 
for  thy  protection,  consolation^  lod 
salvation. ' — (Bush.) 

The  force  of  language  can  no  fioutiier 
go  to  express  the  bliss  of  God's  choasii; 
for  what  good  can  there  be  whidiis 
not  in  G(^  ?  Therefore,  blessed  aie 
thej  whose  God  is  Jehovah  (iW 
cxliv.  15). 

Verse  8.    The   temporal  and  the 

?)iritual  are  here  brought  togethft 
he  land  of  promise  is  made  sue  to 
the  heir  of  promise  jbr  a  peijMltmi 
possession,  and  God  engages  to  A  Mf 
God,  The  phrase  "  perpetual  poaei* 
sion''  has  here  two  elements  of  meaoipF 
first,  that  the  possession  in  its  ooauiV 
form  of  a  certain  land  shall  lasttskog 
as  the  co-existing  relations  of  tiiiiff 
are  continued ;  and,  secondly,  that  tb 
said  possession,  in  all  the  variety  of  iii 
ever  grander  phases,  will  last  absohiftdlf 
for  ever.  Each  form  will  be  pei&eftif 
adequate  to  each  stage  of  a  progMHV 
humanity.  But  in  all  its  forms,  tndit 
every  stage,  it  will  be  their  chief  doff 
that  God  is  their  God. — (Murphf) 

They  wlio  possess  God  can  nev* 
want  any  good  thing.  The  blesinjg 
which  are  suited  to  them  in  this  life 
last  as  long  as  they  require  theiOf 
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)  which  are  specially  suited 
t8  and  requirements  of  their 
kture  last  for  ever, 
remises  are  fulfilled  to  be- 
their  lower  sense,  so  that 
be  prepared  for  their  enjoy- 
ligher.  The  land  of  Canaan 
type  of  heaven,  that  blessed 
ich  shall  be  cleared  of  all 
[id  shall  be  the  portion  of 
le  for  ever.  They  were  once 
**  to  it,  for  it  was  not 
le  inheritance  of  birth,  but 
L  given  to  them  as  the  in- 
of  faith — ^as  the  grant  of 
not  as  coming  of  natural 

expressions,  "  I  will  be  a 
thee,"  and  "  I  will  be  their 
esent  religion  considered  in 

1.    As  personal.    The  soul 

to  face  with  the  personal 
I  Gh)d  dves  Himself  entirely 
ividual  believer  as  if  there 
ler  being  besides  that  soul 
>ves.   He  is  not  imperfect,  as 

can  only  bestow  but  a  little 
ght  and  feeling  upon  others ; 
lecessity  of  His  nature  that 
love  with  all  the  directness 
ity  of  His  being.  2.  As  the 
fa  corporate  body.  While  we 
he  intimate  and  full  relation 
k>d  stands  to  our  individual 
lUst  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
nterests  of  others — of  the 
rod  considered  as  a  corporate 
i's  word  teaches  believers  to 
regard  both  to  public  and 
e  interests.  The  infinite 
)f  God  secure  the  perpetual 
I  heavenly  Canaan, 
n  most  certainly  saw  in  this 
le  hope  of   an  inheritance 

to  be  reached  by  a  resur- 
m  the  dead ;  an  inheritance 
>le,undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 

Compared  with  this — to  be 
ossessed  by  himself,  and  by 


all  like-minded  with  himself— how 
poor  the  prospect  of  the  occupation  of 
tlanaan  for  a  few  brief  centuries,  by  a 
nation — ^all  bom  of  him,  it  is  true, 
but,  alas,  not  all  nartakers  of  that  faith 
by  which  alone  he  was  justified,  and 
by  which  alone  he  or  they  could  be 
saved.  That,  assuredly,  was  not  the 
hope  of  Abraham's  calunj^.  No.  He 
had  lived  by  the  pnower  of  the  world  to 
come,  he  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the  glory 
to  be  revealed,  and  in  this  renewal  of 
the  Covenant  he  had  his  eye  directed 
to  no  earthly  prize  but  to  heaven 
itself,  and  to  Ood  as  constituting  the 
blessedness  of  heaven — or,  in  a  word, 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  Ood  as  his 
own  and  his  chUdren's  portion  for  ever. 
(Candlisk) 

As  the  call  of  Abraham  was  the  first 
Divine  act  towards  the  formation  of  a 
Church,  so  in  this  renewed  Covenant 
God  revives  the  long-tried  faith  of  His 
servant  by  opening  up  a  wide  and 
glorious  prospect  before  him.  1.  Count- 
less multitudes  of  believing  children. 
2.  Their  unity  in  Him  who  is  the  true 
seed.  Thus  they  are  bound  together 
into  one  sovereignty — a  holy  nation, 
a  people  for  God's  possession.  3.  The 
intimate  relation  in  which  God  stands 
to  this  true  seed,  and  to  all  who  are 
one  with  Him.  4.  The  glorious  hope 
of  an  eternal  inheritance,  which  they 
are  to  reach  through  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

When  Abraham  was  promised  that 
his  seed  were  to  inherit  the  land,  and 
that  God  was  to  be  theirs  for  a  per- 
petual possession,  the  thoughts  of  the 
patriarch  would  naturally  be  cast  upon 
the  future.  He  would  feel  that  God 
was  not  granting  to  him  blessings  which 
vanish  with  life,  but  those  which  endure 
for  ever.  Thus  would  he  be  weaned 
from  the  world,  and  learn  to  fix  the 
eye  of  his  faith  upon  the  larger  prospect 
of  the  heavenly  country. 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  TffEPARAORAPff.-^Verm 9—14. 

The  Covenant  Seal. 

The  Covenant  with  Abraham,  which  had  been  renewed,  is  now  ratified  by  titt 
additional  confirmation  of  a  sacramental  pledge.  The  seal  is  now  affixed.  That 
outward  sign  does  not  make  the  blessings  of  the  Covenant,  but  only  d^dtim 
them — ^taking  for  granted  the  validity  oi  the  previous  transaction*  It  is  the 
closing  act  of  the  whole  negotiation  of  the  believer's  peace  and  fellowship  iridi 
God. 

I.  Its  spiritual  signiflcance.  Abraham  wasnow  tobecome  a  finthar,  nothr 
his  own  will  but  according  to  the  will  of  (jod.  His  carnal  policy  had  fiyled, 
better  hopes  were  raised  within  him.  A  project  was  before  hinc!,  bright  and 
important  beyond  all  his  former  expectation.  He  was  to  be  the  human  soone 
of  a  sacred  and  gifted  society — the  Church  of  Ood.  By  the  presence  andtiie 
acknowledgement  of  a  Divine  guidance  and  authority,  and  by  sacranMBtil 
pledges,  this  Church  must  ever  be  distinct  from  the  world.  Gkxl  now  sets  Hii 
seal  upon  this  epoch  which  marks  the  founding  of  the  visible  GhiudL 
Circumcision  had  an  important  meaning  considered  as  a  seal.  It  authenticatod 
God's  signature  to  the  Covenant,  and  executed  it  on  His  part.  It  wistfi 
instrument  by  which  blessings  were  conveyed  to  those  who  in  &ith  set  duir 
hands  to  this  seal.  It  was  a  sign  which  parents  put  u;pon  their  children  to  abov 
that  they  were  devoted  to  God.  It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  hdlyaod 
elect  nation.  But,  besides  all  this,  circumcision  had  a  spiritual  meaning  It 
taught,  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  certain  deep  truths  about  the  soul  and 
its  relation  to  God.  1.  It  taught  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  Man  m> 
evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  not  possessed  any  longer  of  that  innocence  and 
constancy  in  goodness  which  would  secure  the  Divine  favour.  A  new  raoe^ 
representing  a  regenerated  people,  was  to  be  propagated;  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  this  sign  of  holiness  in  the  fountaiii 
head.  Like  baptism,  circumcision  teaches  the  uncleanness  of  the  flesh,  t^ 
of  human  nature.  2.  It  taught  the  necessity  of  purification,  HiimaB 
nature  must  be  cleansed  at  its  origin  and  source.  The  elect  of  God 
must  separate  themselves  from  evil.  3.  It  taught  regeneration.  A  kiDflta 
was  to  be  set  up,  and  men  could  not  enter  it  by  right  of  natural  birth,  xh^ 
must  be  born  again,  and  thus  be  made  naturalised  subjects  of  that  kiitfdflv. 
They  enter  it  by  miraculous  means — by  the  favour  of  a  new  creation,  flenca 
even  the  Old  Testament  dwells  upon  the  necessity  for  the  circumcision  rf  tka 
heart.  A  new  heart  can  alone  ensure  a  holy  life.  The  stream  cannot  be  pvn 
as  long  as  the  fountain  is  polluted.  4.  It  taught  that  GocPs  people  anh b 
distinguished  from  the  children  of  this  world.  The  Israelites  were  (ustingoiahed 
from  other  nations  by  this  outward  mark  on  the  flesh.  That  pointed  to  atital 
distinction  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  men.  This  sign  of  the  Covenant  nob 
of  faith  in  God,  who  was  to  guarantee  that  the  blessings  it  set  forth  would  to 
bestowed.  And  faith — in  the  gospel  usage  of  the  term — is  still  the  mostnJ 
and  conspicuous  difference  between  man  and  man.  This  is  the  surest  touchstoB* 
of  the  innermost  nature  of  the  heart.  The  Covenant  of  Promise  is  oidy  fcrt^ 
children  of  faith.  They  who  possess  faith  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  race  batiaS 
wider  prospects,  a  nobler  calling,  and  higher  aspirations  than  the  rest  of  ib^ 
kind.  They  are  marked  off"  as  the  seed  of  promise.  5.  It  taught  dedication  ^ 
Crod.  All  who  received  this  sign  of  the  Covenant  were  bound  to  give  themsd^B 
up  to  God.  They  were  no  longer  their  own.  Each  one  bore  in  his  body  the 
marks  of  a  heavenly  calling,  the  sign  of  a  perpetual  obligation  to  serve  God- 
6.  It  pointed  to  Christ,  who  does  not  come  by  natural  generation.  The  true 
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iiiffer  in  of  salvation  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  the  promised  seed. 
is  numan  nature  was  pure  from  its  source.  Thus  circumcision  preaches  the 
iiole  doctrine  of  salvation,  its  necessity,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought 
K>ut.  It  proclaims  the  soul's  need— K)f  the  mortification  of  the  flesh— of 
pentance — of  a  Saviour  from  sin. 

XL  Its  subjects.  The  rite  of  circumcision  was  enjoined  not  only  upon 
hraham  and  his  seed,  but  also  upon  all  his  servants  or  slaves,  and  upon  all 
»m  of  them  in  his  house.  Everyone  connected  with  him  bv  social  or  domestic 
98  must  submit  to  this  outward  sign  of  the  Covenant.  In  his  capacity  as  a 
ther  and  as  a  master  he  had  to  see  that  this  rite  was  administered.  Great 
inciples  and  facts  are  involved  in  this  description  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
18  dnty.^  1.  The  principle  of  human  responsibility,  God's  blessings  are  not 
be  received  passively  by  us  without  any  thought  or  concern.  We  have  to 
knowledge,  in  God's  own  appointed  way,  that  these  good  gifts  bind  us  to  the 
sfonnance  of  duties.  Qoi  originates  Covenant  mercies  from  His  own  free 
Kxlneas,  but  we  have  to  take  our  part  in  reference  to  them.  We  have  to 
oeiit  our  obligation.  2.  That  a  man  is  accountable  for  the  souls  oj  those  who 
V  connected  with  him  by  social  or  domestic  ties.  Abraham  had  to  submit  his 
nrants  and  their  oSspring  to  this  rite  (verses  12, 13).  The  employers  of  labour 
oold  remember  that  their  duties  to  those  who  are  under  them  do  not  end  with 
are  considerations  of  work  and  wages.  Their  humble  dependents  are  some- 
iDg  more  than  dumb  machines.  They  have  souls  which  are  capable  of  receiving 
^xeasioDS  for  good  or  evil.  They  have  spiritual  interests  of  a  surpassing  nature 
bich  may  be  affected  for  weal  or  woe  by  the  conduct  of  those  whom  Providence 
18  placed  over  them.  This  is  too  often  forgotten,  as  we  may  see  by  the  con- 
BBons  of  human  language  which  describes  the  employed  as ''  hands."  Men  speak 
.  a  most  careless  manner  in  this  regard,  and  do  not  consider  the  separate 
dividnality  of  souls.  Property  and  influence  have  their  privileges,  but  they 
Kfe  also  important  duties.  No  differences  of  social  position  can  discharge  us 
om  the  duty  of  paying  profound  respect  to  the  imafi;e  of  God  in  man.  With 
ligioos  men,  all  duty  nas  reference  to  God  and  His  purposes  concerning  the 
uiuui  race.  3.  That  the  Covenants  of  God  are  not  narrow  in  their  range. 
he  promised  blessings  were  not  only  for  Abraham  and  his  seed,  but  also  for  all 
ho  were  associated  with  him,  even  for  "strangers."  The  area  oyer  which  the 
orenant  mercy  was  to  show  itself  was  thus  made  very  wide.  This  pointed  to 
le  wide  charity  and  universality  of  the  provisions  of  the  Gospel  4.  That  in 
IP  duty  to  others  there  is  an  element  of  hope  and  encouragement.  When 
Jbnham  imparted  the  sign  of  the  Covenant  to  his  children  and  servants,  he 
oold  see  that  God  had  designed  blessings  for  them.  His  duty  would  not  be 
■formed  from  a  dry  sense  of  obligation,  but  have  an  element  of  gladness  in  it 
Eiaiig  from  the  thought  of  the  blessings  which  it  would  convey  to  others. 
b  who  labours  for  the  highest  good  of  mankind  is  encouraged  by  the  light 
C  hope.  The  picture  of  Abraham's  vast  posterity  was  rendered  bright  and 
~  to  him  Dy  the  thought  that  they,  too,  would  receive  the  blessings  of  the 
fiivoar. 

nL  Its  obligation*  The  Covenant  rite  was  not  a  thing  indifferent,  to  be 
fsAnmoi  or  neglected  at  pleasure.  It  was  binding  on  all  to  whom  it  was 
Mxnmitted.  1.  Because  Goa  commanded  it.  No  one  was  free  to  refuse  it  on 
^  ^nnd  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  had  no  real  connection  with  the 
IMuaed  bleasinga  Gk)d  commanded,  and  that  was  enough.  He  knows  the 
nuonwhy.  God  knows  what  is  good  for  man,  and  what  outward  signs  he 
ivqures  to  aid  him  in  the  apprehension  of  things  spiritual  2.  Because  GocCs 
(nmands  were  hedged  about  by  sanctions.  God  gives  more  than  mere  advice 
to  His  cieatnres.  He  gives  law,  which  draws  after  it  penalties.  An  appeal  is 
aaade  not  <mly  to  our  sense  of  what  is  reasonable,  but  also  to  our  sense  of  Jear. 
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We  have  to  consider  that  we  are  incurring  danger  hj  neglecting  God's  pluQ 
commands.  What  God  has  instituted  and  made  bmdin^  upon  us  cannot  be 
lightly  set  aside ;  for  this  implies  contempt  for  the  authonty  oy  which  it  ms 
ordained,  and  of  the  grace  oi  which  it  was  the  seal 

CntCUMCISION  AND  CHRISTIAN   BaFTISM. 

Abraham  is  circumcised  on  the  eve  of  his  becoming  the  father  of  the  MeBnah 
— when  the  holy  seed  is  to  spring  from  him  ;  and  aU  the  faithful  are  to  be  dr- 
cumcised  till  the  holy  seed  is  come.  Hence  one  reason  why  this  introdnctoiT 
seal  of  the  Covenant  is  superseded,  and  another  sacrament  has  been  ordained  in 
its  place.  Circumcision  significantly  pointed  to  the  future  birth  of  Christ,  wb 
was  to  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  The  birth  being  accompUshed,  the  propriety 
of  circumcision  as  a  sacrament  ceases.    Any  corresponding  rite  now  must  be  doc 

5 respective,  but  retrospective ;  not  looking  forward  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fessiah's  work,  as  the  righteousness  of  God,  when  in  His  birth  He  was  wownte 
be  His  Holy  One,  and  His  Son  by  His  miraculous  conception  in  the  T^igin'i 
womb — but  looking  back  to  the  end  of  His  work,  in  His  burial,  when  He  wis 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  His  resurrection  from  the  gnve. 
Such  a  rite,  accordingly,  is  Baptism,  as  explained  by  the  Apostle  when  he 
says,  "  We  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death  :  that  like  as  Christ  wis 
raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  wilk 
in  newness  of  life "  fRom.  vi.  4).  Our  baptism  signifies  our  engrafting  into 
Christ,  as  not  merely  oom,  but  buried  and  risen  again.  It  refers  not  to  His 
entrance  into  the  world,  but  to  His  leaving  it.  It  is  the  symbol,  not  of  His 
pure  and  holy  birth  merely,  but  of  the  purifyinp;  and  cleansing  efficacy  of  Hu 
precious  blood  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection  to  lift 
and  glory.  Abraham  and  the  faithful  of  old  were  circumcised  into  His  tnith, 
His  redemption  being  yet  future ;  we  are  baptised  into  His  death,  His  redemp- 
tion being  now  past.  The  one  sacrament  was  an  emblem  of  purity,  connected 
with  a  Saviour  to  be  bom  ;  the  other  is  an  emblem  of  purity  connected  withi 
Saviour  who  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold !  is  alive  for  evermore !  Both 
circumcision  and  baptism  denote  the  purging  of  the  conscience  from  dead  woxio, 
or  from  the  condemnation  and  corruption  of  the  old  nature,  through  the  leil 
and  living  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ — with  Christ  about  to  come  in  the 
flesh,  in  the  one  case ;  with  Christ  abeady  come,  in  the  other. — {Candliik) 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  9.  Blessings  imply  obligations. 
God  turns  to  man  as  the  other  party 
to  the  Covenant  to  remind  him  of  his 
duty. 

My  Covenant  The  Apostle  informs 
us  of  the  true  nature  of  this  ordinance, 
and  thus  of  a  sacrament,  as  such,  that 
it  is  a  sign  and  seal,  in  the  passage  in 
Romans  which  refers  to  this  transaction. 
"  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circum- 
cision, the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  faith  which  lie  had,  being  yet 
uncircumcised "  (Rom.  iv.  11).  It  is 
an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace, 
and  a  seal  also,  whereby  the  signature 
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is  formally  attested  and  authenticitei 
As  in  a  deed  or  instrument  of  con- 
veyance, there  is  first  the  signstoiei 
and  then  the  seal  which  coi^nns  i^ 
and  in  so  far  executes  the  instmmeBt 
But  it  needs  also  beyond  that  to  be 
delivered.  And  this  calls  for  thehsnd 
of  faith. — {Jacobus, ) 

Verse  10.  Circumcision,  as  thenio' 
bow,  might  have  been  in  ezistenee 
before  it  was  adopted  as  the  token  of  i 
Covenant.  The  sign  of  the  Covenant 
with  Noah  was  a  purely  natural  pheno- 
menon, and  therefore  entirely  indepen- 
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man.  That  of  the  Abrahamic 
Qt  was  an  artificial  process,  and 
re,  though  prescribed  by  God, 
lendent  on  tne  voluntary  agency 
1.  The  former  marked  the 
^ty  of  God  in  ratifying  the 
nt,  and  ensuring  its  fulfihnent, 
istandingthe  mutability  of  man ; 
ter  indicates  the  responsibility 
the  trust  he  places  in  the  word 
lise,  and  the  assent  he  gives  to 
ms  of  the  Divine  mercy.  The 
r  was  the  appropriate  natural 
I  of  preservation  from  a  flood, 
removal  of  the  foreskin  was  the 
bol  of  that  removal  of  the  old 
id  renewal  of  nature  which 
d  Abraham  to  be  the  parent  of 
leed.  And  as  the  former  sign 
lows  an  incorruptible  inheri- 
30  the  latter  prepares  the  way 
Ay  seed,  by  which  the  holiness 
e  heritage  will  at  length  be 
sJly  extended. — (Murphy,) 
T  the  old  covenant,  as  every- 
ointed  forward  to  Christ  the 
in — Son  of  Man — so  every  offer- 
to  be  a  male,  and  every  covenant 
9  properly  enough  confined  to 
es.  The  females  were  regarded 
^in  them,  and  represented  by 
Under  the  New  Testanjeot  this 
ion  is  not  appropriate.  It  is 
ale  and  female  "  (Gal.  iii.  28 ; 
11). — Jacobus, 

ippointment  of  this  rite  suited 
bn  God's  promise  to  multiply 
1  of  Abraham.  This  outward 
rould  serve  for  the  attestation 
promise. 

rho  by  Divine  Providence  are 
into  tne  midst  of  the  family  of 
bound  to  receive  the  Covenant 
lence  the  propriety  of  Christian 
.  The  pnvileges  of  the  Church 
duties.  Men  must  be  brought 
3wledgethat  they  are  not  their 
id  that  their  lives  should  be 
xi  to  God.  They  must  be 
d  whose  they  are,  and  whom 
)  bound  to  serve.  Sacraments 
Delected,  and  many  may  prove 
ry  of  the  grace  they  seal ;  yet 
igation  which  they  signify  still 


Verse  11.  As  a  sign  placed  upon 
the  foreskin,  it  designates  still  more 
definitely  on  the  one  side,  that  the 
corruption  is  one  which  has  especially 
fallen  upon  or  centres  in  the  propagation 
of  the  race,  and  has  an  essential  source 
of  support  in  it,  as,  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  a  sign  and  seal  that  man  is  called 
to  a  new  life,  and  also,  that  for  this  new 
life  the  conception  and  procreation 
should  be  consecrated  ana  sanctified 
(John  i.  13,  14). — Lange. 

Sacramental  Signs.  1.  Are  outward 
and  visible.    They  impress  the  senses. 

2.  They  teach  spiritual  truths.  Cir- 
cumcision was  a  teaching  ordinance ; 
so  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

3.  They  are  the  appointed  channels  of 
spiritual  blessings.  Though  God  is  not 
tied  to  them,  yet  He  promises  grace  to 
the  worthy  in  their  use.  4.  They  serve 
as  perpetual  reminders  of  God's  grace, 
and  ot  our  own  duty  and  responsibility. 

Verses  12,  13.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  in  circumcision,  after  Abra- 
ham himself,  the  parent  is  the  voluntary 
imponent,  and  the  child  merely  the 
passive  recipient  of  the  sign  of  the 
Covenant.  This  is  the  first  rormal  step 
in  a  godly  education,  in  which  the 
parent  acknowledges  his  obligation  to 
perform  all  the  rest.  It  is  also,  on  the 
command  of  God,  the  formal  admission 
of  the  believing  parents'  offspring  into 
the  privileges  of  the  Covenant,  and 
therefore  cheers  the  heart  of  the  parent 
in  entering  upon  the  parental  task. 
This  admission  cannot  be  reversed  but 
by  the  deliberate  rebellion  of  the  child. 
The  sign  of  the  Covenant  is  also  to  be 
applied  to  every  male  in  the  household 
of  Abraham.  This  indicates  that  the 
servant  or  serf  stands  in  the  relation 
of  a  child  to  his  master  or  owner,  who 
is  therefore  accountable  for  the  soul  of 
his  serf,  as  for  that  of  his  son.  It 
points  out  the  applicability  of  the 
Covenant  to  others,  as  well  as  to  the 
children  of  Abraham,  and  therefore 
its  capability  of  universal  extension 
when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come. 
It  also  intimates  the  very  plain  but 
often  forgotten  truth,  that  our  obliga- 
tion to  d)ey  God  is  not  cancelled  by 
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our  uDwilliogiiess.  The  serf  is  bound 
to  have  his  child  circumcised  as  long 
as  God  requires  it,  though  he  may  be 
unwilling  to  comply  witn  the  Divine 

commanomeuts.— Y'^^'^^y/ 
The  fact  that  Abraham  was  bound 

to  administer  this  rite,  either  to  those 
who  were  unconscious  of  its  meaning 
or  to  those  who  might  be  unwilling  to 
receive  it,  shows  that  the  acceptance  of 
religious  privileges  is  compulsory.  Chil- 
dren born  of  Christian  parents  are 
compelled  to  become  Christians,  and 
in  after  life  God  holds  them  responsible 
for  the  right  use  of  the  privileges  im- 
plied in  that  sacred  name.  They  may 
complain  of  the  appointment  by  which 
such  things  are  thrust  upon  them — 
that  others  have  chosen  for  them,  but 
they  cannot  get  rid  of  this  law  imposed 
on  their  nature,  by  which  they  are 
obliged  to  accept  responsibility.  They 
might  as  well  try  to  abolish  the  law 
of  gravitation,  which  also,  in  its  way, 
may  sometimes  prove  a  tyranny.  To 
everyone  brought  within  the  influence 
of  reUgious  privileges,  is  committed  an 
uncontrollable  destiny — the  destiny  of 
accountableness,  the  fate  of  being  free, 
the  unalienable  prerogative  of  choosing 
between  life  and  death. 

We  have  to  accept  our  religious 
privileges  as  we  have  to  accept  the 
fact  of  our  birth.  We  can  no  more 
discharge  ourselves  from  the  one  than 
we  can  annul  the  other. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  perpetuate 
religion  by  means  of  the  family  rela- 
tion. Some  amongst  mankind  shall 
be  bom  to  relicious  privileges  which 
convey  inalienable  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. 

If  the  visible  Church  were  a  mere 
voluntary  association,  to  make  me  a 
member  of  such  a  body  in  my  infancy, 
and  without  my  consent,  might  be 
held  to  be  an  unwarrantable  infringe- 
ment on  my  freedom  of  choice.  But 
if  the  visible  Church  be  God's  ordi- 
nance, and  not  a  mere  contrivance  or 
expedient  of  man,  there  is  no  absurdity 
and  no  injustice  in  the  arrangement. 
If,  while  yet  unconscious  and  incapable 
of  consenting,  I  am  enrolled  and  regis- 
tered, and  sealed  as  one  of  the  house- 
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hold  of  God — if  I  am  marked  o 
tlie  womb  as  peculiarly  His,  fay  pi 
by  promise,  and  by  obligati 
wrong  is  done  to  me,  nor  is  any 
tion  put  upon  me.  If  Gh)d  ma 
bv  birth,  the  scion  of  a  nobli 
the  child  and  heir  of  an  iUi 
house,  then,  by  my  birth,  I  an 
sarilv  invested  with  certain  rigl 
am  bound  to  certain  duties, 
refuse,  in  after  life,  to  take  tl 
assigned  to  me;  I  may  ne?( 
myself  of  its  advantages ;  I  ma 
realise  my  rank,  or  imbibe  tb 
and  enter  into  the  high  aims 
honourable  calling.  Still,  if  I 
according  to  my  birth,  the  fan 
own.  whether  I  take  advanta 
or  not,  my  birth — in  the  pi 
purpose  of  God's  providence- 
meaning  which  might  have  \ 
stood  me  in  good  stead,  if  I 
chosen  and  willed  it.  So  in  n 
circumcision  or  baptism.  If  Got 
me — by  such  a  seal  and  pledge  < 
imparted  to  me  in  infancy-a : 
of  that  society  on  earth  whic 
His  name,  I  may  never  be  in 
what  that  rite  should  signify 
But  not  the  less  on  that  acco 
the  rite  a  significancy,  as  im; 
spiritual  title  and  spiritual 
which  are  in  themselves  intenc 
fitted  for  my  good.  And  if  aft 
I  wilfully  refuse  them,  with  th 
of  them  upon  my  person,  it 
aggravated  guilt,  and  at  my  < 
creased  peril. — (CandltshJ 

The  privileges  of  a  parent  a 
master  bring  obligations  with  1 
perform  the  duties  implied  ii 
relations.  We  should  care  i 
eternal  as  well  as  the  temporal  i 
of  those  committed  to  our  chai 
all  such  duty  should  have  refei 
God  who  commands,  and  to  I 
mortal  nature  of  those  on  whc 
exercised. 

The  wide  charity  of  the 
reveals  itself  even  in  what  ap] 
be  the  exclusive  dealings  of  G 
mankind.  Here  is  a  provis 
strangers  to  be  admitted  ii 
family  of  God.  Tlie  privileges 
kingdom  of  God  are  not  inten 
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Hied  few,  but  for  all  who  are 

to  receive  them. 

rite  of  circumcision,  though 
to  be  of  eternal  obligation,  was 
stined  to  pass  away  when  the 
Ck)venant  was  established.  Yet 
^  signified,  entering  the  hearts 
irifying  the  lives  of  believers, 
remain  for  ever.    The  essential 

God's  Covenant  abides.  They 
a  enduring  substance. 

e  14.  However  it  is  to  be 
kood,  the  threatening  is  a  severe 
id  shows  conclusively  with  what 
ice  God  would  have  His  own 
ices  regarded,  especially  those 
3ear  so  directly  upon  our 
il  interests.  Having  ordained 
e  sign  and  the  promise  should 
^ther,  it  was  at  anyone's  peril 
le  presumed  to  sunder  tnem. 

God  desireth  mercy  and  not 
s,  so  the  sickness  or  weakness 
nfant  might  warrant  the  delay 
ceremony ;  and  if  one  chanced 

before  the  eighth  day,  it  was 

be  supposed  that  this  circum- 
^rejudiced  its  prospects  of  future 
388.  The  same  remarks  are, 
:  spirit,  applicable  to  the  ordi- 
of  baptism.  It  is  the  avowed 
pt  of  the  ordinance,  and  not 
evidential  exclusion  from  it, 
akes  us  objects  of  God's  dis- 
e.    The  directions  here  given 

be  understood  as  not  only 
ed  to  Abraham  personally,  but 

to  his  natural  seed  in  all 
ions.  The  reason  assigned 
I  severe  edict  is,  ''He  hath 
my  Covenant" — Le,,  hath  made 
;e,  broken  down,  demolished,  in 
on  to  the  phrase,  to  establish, 
\  firm  a  covenant. — (Bush,) 


Such  is  uniformly  the  Lord's  manner 
of  dealing  with  His  people.  When, 
in  terms  of  the  everlasting  Covenant, 
He  freely  dispenses  the  richest  spiritual 
blessings,  He  places  His  gift  on  the 
footing  not  of  a  privilege  merely,  but 
of  a  peremptory  order.    He  not  merely 

gtrmits,  and  encourages,  and  invites  ; 
e  straitly  charges  and  authoritatively 
commands. — {Candiish,) 

God  does  not  propose  His  laws  and 
ordinances  for  our  consideration  and 
acceptance  at  our  own  convenience. 
He  still  maintains  His  dignity  as  Lord; 
and  while  He  seeks  to  win  us  by  His 
gracious  favour,  at  the  same  time 
demands  our  ob^ence. 

Theobligation  of  sacraments.  l.They 
are  means  of  grace.  They  are  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  soul — an  aid  to 
our  minds  in  conceiving  of  spiritual 
things — they  afford  a  greater  security 
for  our  belief.  We  should  not  despise 
what  is  so  freely  offered  for  our  benefit, 
and  so  graciously  accommodated  to 
our  weaJkness.  2.  They  are  com- 
manded by  God.  His  authority  is 
paramount,  and  we  should  yield  to  it 
implicit  obedience.  God  knows  all  the 
reasons  of  His  appointments.  Our 
business  is  to  observe  and  do.  3.  The 
wilful  neglect  of  them  is  visited  with 
God's  displeasure.  The  culpable  neg- 
lect of  circumcision  excluded  men  from 
the  family  of  God's  ancient  Church. 
So  the  contempt  and  disregard  of  the 
Christian  sacraments  now  expose  men 
to  the  like  danger.  Every  Christian 
ought  not  only  to  use  the  sacraments 
as  means  of  grace,  but  also  as  occasions 
for  making  a  public  confession  of  reli- 
gion, and  distinguishing  him  from  those 
who  are  strangers  to  the  covenant  of 
promise. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vtrm  15-22. 

Ths  Clearer  Revelation  of  Covenant  Blessinqs. 

B  time  draws  nigh,  the  contents  of  the  Covenant  promise  are  described 
rciunstantially.  In  God's  spiritual  dealings  with  mankind  the  patience 
is  rewarded  by  a  clearer  discovery  of  His  will.  Obedience  is  the  way  to 
Ige.    The  darkness  in  which  faith  commences  turns  to  light  in  the  end. 
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The  lines  alonpr  which  God's  gracious  dealinp;s  lure  to  proceed  are  now  difltincilj 
laid  down  befortt  Abraham.  The  clearer  revelation,  in  this  instance,  is  maikea 
by  the  same  general  characteristics  as  belong  to  the  advance  of  Bcriptura 

I.   There  is  the  announcement  of  things  oontrary  to  human  eo^oatitiai. 
The  promises  which  had  hitherto  been  made  to  Abraham  included  much,  but 
were  announced  in  a  vague  form.    He  had  cause  to  hope  in  Ood's  Word,  and 
he  verily  believed  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations  and  kings,  and  a 
source  of  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  mankind.     But  he  thought  that  the 
Divine  purpose  was  to  be  fulfilled  through  that  son  which  he  already  had.    He 
thought  he  saw  God's  way,  and  the  foundations  of  his  tutare  greatness  abetdj 
laid.    But  now  he  is  told  that  this  banning  of  his  great  destiny  has  yet  to  be 
made-ythat  the  promised  seed  is  to  be  born  of  Sarah.    The  child  who  waste 
transmit  his  life  to  remote  generations,  and  on  whom  the  promise  of  his  greet 
family  depended,  was  to  be  M)m  in  an  extraordinary  manner  and  against  the 
course  of  nature.    Thus  all  his  human  calculations  were  disappointed.    The 
blessing  is  to  come  through  a  different  channel  from  what  he  expected,  and  by 
a  way  in  which  he  never  would  be  likely  to  look  for  it    Man  is  liable  to  M 
into  mistakes  when  he  attempts  to  reason  beforehand  concerning  what  God  shell 
reveal,  or  anticipates  the  course  by  which  His  will  is  to  be  accomplished.    Thoe 
God  baffles  the  efforts  of  human  wisdom  to  discover  Himself  and  His  ways,  sod 
ever  shows  us  that  His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts.  ^  1.  Thus  Gadpr^ 
serves  His  own  glory,    "  It  is  the  glorjr  of  Gtod  to  conceal  a  thing  "  (Prov.  xxv.  2). 
God  hides  His  purpose  from  man  until  the  time  comes  for  Him  to  reveal  it  more 
clearly.     This  concealment  must  tend  to  His  glory,  for  it  is  rendered  necesBsiy 
by  His  infinite  superiority  to  us.    We  who  are  but  of  yesterday  cannot  scan  the 
designs  of  Him  who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.    The  child  cannot  com- 
prehend at  once  the  reasons  of  his  father's  dealing.    If  this  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  two  finite  minds,  one  of  which  is  but  a  httle  in  advance  of  the  other, 
how  much  more  must  the  plans  of  Infinite  Wisdom  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  oor 
narrow  faculties  !    The  great  deep  of  God's  judgments  is  to  us  unfatnomsUa 
2.  Tktis  God  preserves  His  independence  of  man.    He  has  no  need  of  our  soggo- 
tions  or  advice.    How  can  we  contribute  any  light  to  Him  who  is  the  Fonntaui 
of  Light  ?    God  does  not  take  us  into  His  council  chamber  to  confer  with  usee 
to  how  He  shall  execute  His  government.    Abraham  had  need  of  this  lesson,  far 
he  had  adventured  to  lend  aia  to  God  in  fulfilling  His  purposes.    He  must  now 
learn  that  God  is  quite  independent  of  man.     3.    Thus  GodhunMes  theprUiof 
man.    If  we  coula  calculate  beforehand  what  God  shall  reveal,  or  what  blessiop 
He  shall  bestow,  we  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  pride  ourselves  upon  our  dear  vA 
sure  reason.     Our  humility  is  promoted  by  that  arrangement  which  rendenxt 
impossible  for  us  to  discover  what  God  is  pleased  to  conceal    4.    Thus  pii^i^ 
of  necessity  a  life  of  faith,    God  so  deals  with  mankind  that  if  they  are  to  aeite 
and  please  Him  at  all  they  must  tnist  Him.    We  are  made  to  know  enough  of 
His  goodness  to  commence  trusting  Him  ;  and  He  still  keeps  much  hid  fromvi 
so  that  we  may  continue  to  trust  Him.    Abraham  would  now  have  additionil 
reason  for  maintaining  that  faith  which  he  had  already  exercised.    Thus  the 
man  of  God  goes  from  strength  to  strength  because  he  is  drawn  onwards  by  the 
Infinite. 

n.  There  is  an  increased  strain  put  upon  the  strength  of  our  fiaith.  Ever 
since  Abraham  had  been  called  of  God  he  lived  the  life  of  faith.  But  now 
Providence  gives  him  an  opportunitv  for  performing  a  supreme  act  of  fiedth— one 
which  gives  a  special  character  to  nis  religious  life,  and  makes  him  the  model 
believer  for  all  ages.  His  faith  hitherto  had  leaned  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
human  supports.  It  had  been  aided  by  his  own  wishes,  and  by  his  favourable 
interpretation  of  the  appearances  of  things.  He  thought  that  the  process  of  fulfil- 
ment was  abready  begun.  But  now  his  faith  must  stand  alone,  unsupported  \fj 
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my  human  aids,  and  resting  solely  upon  the  word  of  promise.  All  hope  that 
;fae  promised  child  should  be  bom  of  Sarah  had  long  ago  been  cast  off,  but  now 
le  is  told  that  through  her  God's  word  is  to  be  fulfilled.  He  stands  now  con- 
ronted  with  a  natural  impossibility.  All  his  former  ho^  were  destroyed.  His 
mith  is  now  challenged  in  the  bare  word  of  Gk)d.  This  is  the  point  of  resistance 
fhere  the  stren^h  of  his  faith  triumphed.  "  Against  hope  Abram  believed  in 
lope  that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many  nations,"  etc.  (Kom.  iv.  18, 19.) 
rhe  advance  of  revelation  puts  us  in  possession  of  enlarged  knowledge,  but,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  introduces  ns  to  new  difficulties.  Our  faith  is  subjected  to  a 
everer  strain.  The  word  of  the  Lord  tries  us.  1.  GacTs  gracious  purpose  is  to 
'hrow  our  faith  eompleteh  upon  its  own  inherent  power.  Faith,  in  order  that  it 
night  stand  at  a  fair  amrantage,  must  be  perfectly  free.  Faith  must  not  be 
m^fored  ly  the  operations  of  the  intellect.  If  Abraham  had  followed  the  sug- 
mtions  of  his  reason  he  would  have  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  a 
niection  different  from  that  which  God  designed.  Reasoning  from  what  he  knew, 
le  must  have  been  led  to  far  other  conclusions.  Faith  must  not  be  subjected  to 
my  restrictions  whatever.  It  should  be  able  to  brave  and  defy  the  impossible, 
md  like  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  to  press  on  to  its  object  through  all  difficulties* 
Faitk  must  not  be  hampered  by  t/ie  feelings  of  the  heart.  Our  feelings, 
lometimes,  lead  us  to  look  for  the  accomplismnent  of  God's  Word  in  some  way 
vhich  His  will  has  not  ordained.  Abraham's  heart  turned  to  Ishmael  and  felt 
liat  through  this  son  already  given  the  blessing  would  come.  But  God  has  His 
mn  way.  Our  human  feelings  must  give  place  to  His  declared  will.  Faith 
Dust  be  bold  and  strong  enough  to  overcome  these  when  they  stand  in  God's 
irmy.  2.  Faith  must  look  to  God  atone.  Faith  fastens  solely  upon  the  Word 
of  Qad  and  allows  no  difficulties  to  come  between.  It  has  always  a  refuge  in 
tibe  goodness  of  His  character,  and  in  His  power  to  accomplish ;  and  with  that  is 
mtia&ed. 

in.  There  is  a  revelation  of  human  weakness  in  us.  The  faith  of  Abram, 
dumgh  it  rose  superior  to  trials,  was  yet  mixed  with  some  human  weakness. 
1.  7%e  weakness  of  a  thoughtless  amazement.  The  laugh  of  Abraham,  when  he 
heiid  the  real  direction  of  the  promise,  unquestionably  had  in  it  the  elements 
of  adoration  and  joy.  But  there  was  also  in  it  a  kind  of  unreflecting  amaze- 
ment— ^that  unhealtby  astonishment  which  paralyses.  It  was  a  joy  which  was 
yet  half  afraid.  2.  The  weakness  of  doubt.  In  verse  17,  Abrahani  expresses  a 
cbabt  It  was  a  momentary  feeling,  but  at  that  time  it  rose  irresistibly  to  the 
aufitce.  The  fact  that  he  was  an  hundred  years  old  and  Sarah  ninety  pre- 
Mted  a  difficulty  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  overwhelmed  him.  The 
beirier  of  nature  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  must  prevail.  When  our  net  schemes- 
lie  suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground  our  first  temptation  is  to  doubt.  We 
iciioely  know  where  we  are  for  the  time,  and  we  are  taken  in  the  moment  of 
our  weakness.  God's  revelation  serves  to  bring  our  difficulties  home  to  us. 
Bot  true  faith  has  a  kind  of  elastic  force,  so  it  soon  recovers  itself  when  the 
iMttqentary  pressure  is  removed.  3.  The  weakness  of  attempting  to  thrust  our- 
Mm  way  upon  God.  Abraham  still  clings  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind 
iiid  heut.  He  desired  God  to  accept  his  existing  son  as  the  heir  to  the 
ftomise  (Verse  18).  He  vrished  that  Ishmael  might  live  and  be  the  appointed 
dttimel  of  the  promised  blessing.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  his  prayer, 
diough  the  contrary  has  been  asserted  by  writers  who  are  determmed  to  find  no 
ftnr  in  the  faith  of  Abraham.  But  the  sacred  historians  are  more  true  to 
>itoa  They  paint  men  as  they  are,  and  not  according  to  some  desired  ideal. 
Almluun  had  the  natural  impulse  to  thrust  his  own  way  upon  God,  and  for  the 
nooMDt  he  could  not  repress  it. 

17.  Biere  is  an  opportunity  given  for  the  fflory  of  Ood's  goodness  to  shine 
tvtt*  In  every  firesh  revdation  God  is  but  snowing  Himself  to  His  servants^ 
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He  is  showing  His  goodness  more  and  more,  wid  that  is  His  doiy.  The 
•qualities  of  the  Divine  goodness  would  now  be  manifested  more  dearly  to  die 
soul  of  Abraham.  1.  This  is  seen  by  the  supernatural  chariicier  of  the  bl^siksi 
promised  (ver.  15, 16,  19).  They  were  not  to  come  in  the  ordinary  coonerf 
nature,  but  in  a  way  quite  above  and  beyond  it.  They  are  thus  seen  to  h 
manifestly  Divine.  They  were  above  all  that  Abraham  could  ask  or  think 
Such  are  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  revelation.  They  are  supernatural.^  Sack 
was  Christ.  He  came  not  in  the  common  wajr  of  nature,  but  was  given  to 
mankind  by  a  supernatural  grace.  All  the  blessings  of  His  Gospel  are  eztnr 
ordinary,  and  wear  the  impress  of  the  direct  gifts  of  God's  great  goodnes. 
They  are  those  good  and  perfect  gifts  which  come  down  from  the  Father  of 
Lignts.  2.  This  is  seen  hf  the  intrinsic  excellence  qf  the  blessings  pnmmL 
It  was  not  meet  that  the  bond- woman  should  be  the  mother  of  the  Covenant- 
seed.  God,  in  His  surpassing  goodness,  willed  it  that  His  promise  should  h 
fulfilled  through  a  nobler  person  and  one  who  would  show  an  extraordinair 
instance  of  His  power.  Thus  the  blessing  had  all  the  qualities  of  dignitj  lod 
importance.  3.  This  is  seen  by  God's  gracious  provision  even  for  those  humim 
desires  which  betray  imperfection,  God  would  remember  Ishmael,  after  all,  and  in 
some  way  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  Abraham's  heart  (ver.  20).  God  does  not 
chide  His  servant  for  those  humanly  natural  longings.  With  all  his  impei&o- 
tions,  the  heart  of  the  patriarch  was  right  at  bottom,  and  his  purpose  to  |deiie 
God  steady  and  sincere.  If  we  have  tnie  faith,  whatever  desires  there  are  iaiu 
which  still  betray  some  human  imperfections,  God  will  turn  them  into  better 
courses,  and  show  us  His  way.  Amidst  our  ashes  and  smoke,  if  a  spaik  of 
goodness  is  to  be  discovered  in  us.  He  will  not  quench  it.  We  may,  uke  S> 
servant  here,  take  all  our  griefs  and  anxieties  to  Him,  even  thou£[h  thev  nu? 
show  much  human  ignorance  and  infirmity.  He  will  raise  what  is  noble  and 
destroy  in  us  what  is  base.  He  has  compassion  upon  our  weakness,  for ''He 
knoweth  our  frame  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  15.  Sarai  is  now  formally 
taken  into  the  Covenant,  as  she  is  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  promised  seed. 
Her  name  is  therefore  changed  to 
Sarah,  princess.  Aptly  is  she  so 
named,  for  she  is  to  bear  the  child 
of  promise,  to  become  nations,  and 
to  be  the  mother  of  kings. — (Murphy,) 

Hitherto,  in  this  renewal  of  the 
Covenant,  nothing  has  been  said  as 
to  the  line  of  descent  in  which  it  is 
to  be  established.  ^  Hagar's  child  is 
not  formally  set  aside  ;  the  Covenant, 
as  yet,  is  merely  established  generally 
in  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  and  the 
father's  affections,  despairing  of  anv 
other  son,  may  still  be  set  on  Ishmael. 
But  he  must  be  completelv  stripped  of 
all  confidence  in  the  flesh,  and  made 
to  live  by  faith  alona  It  is  not  to  a 
son  born  after  the  flesh,  but  to  a  son 
by  promise  that  he  is  to  look ;  not  to 
one  born  of  the  bond-woman,  and 
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typical  of  the  law  of  bondage,  M 
to  one  bom  of  the  free-womai-Ae 
pledge  of  the  law  of  liberty,  even  of 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
The  name  of  his  wife,  according,  ai 
well  as  his  own  name,  is  changO^ 
She  is  no  longer  ''  Sarai,"  my  prinoei^ 
as  if  she  stood  in  that  honovaUe 
relation  to  her  husband  alone;  bet 
Sarah,  generally  and  without  XvasAsr 
tion,  a  princess,  or  the  princese-^l* 
princely  and  royal  mother  of  natktf 
and  kings,  of  the  very  nations  and 
kings  of  whom,  in  Christ,  AbrahaS 
is  tne  {a,ther.^Candlish.) 

God  gives  the  name  before  the  thiag 
signified,  as  a  support  to  weak  ftitfa. 

Verse  16.  God's  blessing  is  not  a 
mere  empty  sentiment  of  goodwill,  bat 
a  solid  gooa  expressed  in  the  gifts » 
His  kindness. 

Faith  is  challenged  upon  the  simpl'B 
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I  promise,  even  against  the  im- 
)  m  natnre.  The  sonl  must  cast 
entirely  upon  God,  leaving  Him 
with  aJl  mfficulties. 
can  bless  His  children  by  a  way 
7  to  all  appearances  and  natural 
its. 

as  fitting  that  the  Church  of 
kow  to  be  established,  should 
.  fair  and  noble  origin.  That 
I,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
ge  and  firee  fellowdiip.  All  her 
n  are  the  sons  of  the  free  mother, 
r.  26.^ 

ngsot  people."  The  order  which 
nroviaence  has  established  in 
»litical  world    sug^ts  to  our 
that  order  which  He  maintains 
spiritual  kingdom.    That  king- 
ruled  by  law,  but  yet  it  is  a  law 
must  be  swallowed  up  in  love, 
ideed,  that  it  is  hereby  repealed, 
ther  glorified  and  transfigured, 
rd  outlines  of  it  scarcely  visible 
light  of  that  love  which  fills  all. 
\  is  the  first  express  mention  of 
Btined  mother  of  the  seed  pro- 
to  Abraham.    This  annunciation 
of  course,  correct  the  error  into 
both  she  and  her  husband  had 
imagining  that  the  prospect  of 
kviiig  a  child  was  hopeless,  and 
Mrs,  if  the  promise  were  fulfilled 
it  must  be  in  Ishmael.   But  now 
iteke  on  that  head  is  precluded. 
ill  give  to  Abraham  a  son  of  her, 
ings  of  people  shall  be  of  her. 
former  fault  in  resorting  to  a 
expedient  is  not  to  be  allowed 
id  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of 
purposes  of  mercy.    The  Divine 
ess  shines  forth  conspicuously  in 
that    notwithstanding    men    in 
parverseness  do  so  much  to  ob- 
its course,  it  is  still  made  to 
ph  over  their  unworthiness,  and 
itself  upon  them,  even  in  spite, 
rere,  of  themselves. — (Bush,) 
our  ignorance,  we    may  think 
re  have  found  out  what  is  Ood's 
but  when  He  fulfils  His  faithful 
to  us,  then  we  see  what  His  way 
is,  and  how  far  it  is  above  and 
dottrs. 
9  &ithful  cll3dren  of  God  shall 


find  that  His  mercies  are  above  all 
they  ask  or  think.  Abraham  could 
never  have  expected  so  extraordinary 
a  blessing  as  is  here  promised. 

"  Yea,  I  will  bless  her."  This  is 
repeated  for  the  greater  comfort  of 
this  good  old  couple.  I  will  doubly 
bless  her,  bless  her  with  a  witness. — 
{Trapp.) 

Verse  17.  It  is  difiicult  to  receive  a 
great  and  extraordinary  joy,  at  once, 
m  all  its  fulness.  We  are,  for  the 
while,  beside  ourselves.  Astonishment 
holds  us,  and  our  feelings  require  time 
to  adjust  themselves  to  conditions  so 
altogether  new  and  unlocked  for. 

The  context  shows  that  there  was 
here  nothing  like  contempt  or  derision 
of  G^d's  Word,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
"  Shall  it  be  so  indeed?"  Can  this  be? 
This  that  was  only  too  good  to  be 
thought  of,  and  too  blessed  a  consum- 
mation of  all  his  ancient  hopes,  to  be 
now  at  this  late  day  so  distinctly 
assured  to  him  by  God  Himself.  Yet 
it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  he  also  in 
his  laughter  expressed  a  hidden  doubt 
of  what  seemed  in  itself  so  absurd,  so 
ridiculous  in  its  more  natural  aspects. 
And  if  so,  then  we  can  also  understand 
his  meaning  in  the  ensuing  passage. — 
(Jacobtis.) 

In  the  region  of  unbelief  the  doubt 
is  of  no  moment.  It  has  its  importance 
in  the  life  of  believers,  where  it  pre- 
supposes faith,  and  leads  as  a  transition 
step  to  a  firmer  faith.  (There  is,  how- 
ever, a  twofold  kind  of  doubt,  without 
considering  what  is  still  a  question, 
whether  there  is  any  reference  to  doubt 
in  the  text).  Luther  thinks  that 
Christ  points  to  this  text  in  John  viii. 
56.  Then  the  laughing  also  is  an 
intimation  of  the  oveflowing  joy  which 
filled  his  heart,  and  belongs  to  his 
spiritual  experiences. — {Lange), 

When  God's  great  goodness  is  sud- 
denly manifested  to  the  soul,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  there  passes 
over  it  a  momentary  shade  of  ooubt. 
The  gifts  of  His  goodness  are  of  so 
wonderful  a  kind  that  it  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  our  faith  to  believe 
them. 
Considering  our  present  situation, 
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it  is  Dot  surprising  that  obsiacles  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  perfect  trust  in 
Otod.  ^  The  things  of  faith  are  far  off 
and  difficult  to  apprehend ;  the^  affect 
us  but  lan^idly ;  and  we  require  con- 
siderable time  to  realise  them  at  aU. 

Verse  18.  A  doubt  immediately 
occurs  which  strikes  a  damp  upon  his 
pleasure :  "  The  promise  of  another 
son  destrojTS  all  my  expectations  with 
respect  to  him  who  is  already  given." 
Perhaps  he  must  die  to  msilce  room 
for  the  other ;  or,  if  not,  he  may  be 
another  Cain,  who  went  out  from  the 

Eresence  of  the  Lord.  To  what  draw- 
^  acks  are  our  best  enjojonents  subject 
in  this  world ;  and  in  many  cases, 
owing  to  our  going  before  the  Lord 
in  our  hopes  and  schemes  of  happiness. 
When  His  plan  comes  to  be  put  into 
execution,  it  interferes  with  ours  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  such  a  case, 
which  must  give  place.  If  Abraham 
had  waited  God's  time  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  it  would  not 
have  been  accompanied  with  such  an 
alloy  ;  but  having  failed  in  this,  after 
all  his  longing  desires  after  it,  it  be- 
comes in  a  manner  unwelcome  to  him. 
What  can  he  do  or  say  in  so  delicate 
a  situation?  Grace  would  say — 
Accept  the  Divine  promise  with  thank- 
fulness. But  nature  struggles;  the 
bowels  of  the  father  are  troubled  for 
Ishmael.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
presumes  to  offer  up  a  petition  to 
neaven :  "  Oh  that  Ishmael  might 
live  before  thee."  Judging  of  the  im- 
port of  this  petition  by  the  answer,  it 
would  seem  to  mean,  either  that  God 
would  condescend  to  ^vithdraw  His 
promise  of  another  son,  and  let  Ishmael 
be  the  nerson,  or,  if  that  cannot  be, 
that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  him- 
self and  his  posterity  be  amongst  the 
people  of  God,  sharing  the  blessing,  or 
being  "  heir  with  him  "  who  should  be 
born  of  Sarah. — {Fuller,) 

The  Syrian  leper,  when  told  to  wash 
in  the  Jordan,  tnat  he  might  be  clean, 
thought  that  he  knew  a  shorter  and 
better  way :  "  Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better 
than  all  the  rivers  of  Israel  ? "  So 
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Abraham^  for  the  moment^  beatria 
to  accept  God's  way  without  reaens 
and  entirely.  He  still  clings  to  hii 
old  hopes. 

When  God  beckons  us  onwirdsto 
better  and  higher  things,  we  still 
take  the  last  hngering  look  of  Bom. 
Through  the  striro  of  the  flesh  agaiut 
the  spirit,  we  come  to  tiie  yictarj  of 
faith. 

The  difficulties  of  our  faith  m^f 
arise  from  what  God  has  already,  ia 
his  goodness,  nven  to  us. 

Life  before  God  implies — 1.  A  shin 
in  the  Divine  favour.  2.  The  power 
and  impulse  of  serving  God.  The 
energy  of  life  is  necessary  to  enable  ni 
to  do  our  duty.  The  proof  that  a  nun 
has  vigorous  life  is  found  in  thd&efc 
that  he  is  able  to  work.  3.  Theenji^ 
ment  of  God  for  ever.  This  is  liw  m 
its  noblest  and  best  sense. 

Verse  19.  God  does  not  withdnw 
His  promises  of  better  thin^  em 
though  we  may  ask  unworthily  and 
strive  to  thrust  our  own  way  upon 
Him. 

The  assurance  or  conviction  that 
God  is  true,  and  will  fulfil  His  woid,  is 
the  best  cure  for  our  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation. 

When  God  accomplishes  Hisdesi^ 
concerning  us  we  shall  have  occasion 
for  great  joy,  even  though  His  way 
should  run  contrary  to  all  we  hsd 
expected  or  desired. 

Isaac.  The  name  teaches  that  those 
who  tread  in  the  footstep  of  Abraham's 
faith  will  at  times  find  cause  fiv 
laughter  in  the  unexpected,  saiisa, 
andgreat  blessings  they  receive.  Then 
is  reason  in  God,  both  for  weeping  snd 
laughter. — (Boos.) 

This  was  to  be  the  Covenant  son- 
the  son  of  promise — the  type  of  Chi» 
—  the  channel  of  blessings  to  ^ 
nations.  (Rom.  ix.  7.)  Godfindsiw* 
prepares  His  own  men  to  cany  ^ 
His  work  in  the  world,  and  often  ij 
fuses  those  whom  we  appoint  9m 
perhaps,  think  more  worthy. 

No  wrong  is  done  to  any  one  wh^ 
God  chooses  certain  men  to  cany  o^^ 
His  great  purposes ;  because  they  tf^ 
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not  siiiiply  for  their  own  sakes, 
die  benefit  of  the  race. 
I  establish  My  Covenant  with 
Ify  spiritual  Covenant,  con- 
tne  promises  of  the  Messiah, 
its  related  privileges  and  bless- 
fet,  from  tne  fact  that  Ishmael 
imanded  to  be  circumcised,  and 
e  rite  was  perpetuated  in  his 
the  inference  would  seem  fairly 
^t  the  Covenant,  in  some  of 
:ts,  did  properly  pertain  to  him. 
as  it  had  a  temporal  bearing 
seems  to  have  oeen  made  as 
.partaker  in  it  as  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  Nor  are  we  authorised 
ude  from  the  circumstance  of 
renant  in  its  more  spiritual 
being  restricted  to  the  line  of 
fchat,  therefore,  the  line  of 
was  in  any  way  injured  as  to 
)spect  of  eternal  life.  The 
it  of  peculiarity  was  indeed 
specially  established  with  the 
but  as  many  who  were  included 
ght  fail  of  salvation,  so  many 
re  excluded  from  it  might  still 
heirs  of  salvation.  Tne  door 
jr  was  always  open  to  every  one 
ieved ;  and  in  every  nation  and 
f  age  he  that  feared  God  and 
t;  righteousness  was  accepted  of 
{Busk) 

I  20.  God  hears  and  answers 
lose  prayers  which  are  mixed 
\l  much  human  imperfection 
a  wishes. 

>  blessings  are  not  denied  to 
ho  are  not  included  in  God's 
Covenants.  The  lack  of  privi- 
es not  form  an  effectual  bar  to 
ine  goodness,  or  shut  out  from 
n. 

chose  one  nation  to  preserve 
ath  in  the  world.  But  He 
other  nations  also.  They  were 
linance,  they  stood  in  certain 
s  to  Him,  and  therefore  were 
he  obligation  of  duty  towards 

iwhile  Ishmael  should  not  be 

God's  Covenant  with  Isaac 

not  lead  to  the  rejection  and 

>n  of  Ishmael.    He  should  also 


enjoy  the  Divine  favour.  Abraham's 
prayer  for  him  was  heard.  His  bless- 
ings were  to  be  chiefly  temporal.  He 
should  become  great  and  powerful-^ 
occupv  large  districts ;  twelve  princes 
should  descend  from  him — as  twelve 
from  Jacob  (ch.  xxv.  12—16) ;  and  the 
dread  of  his  name  should  inspire 
respect  and  fear.  But  the  salvation 
of  mankind  was  to  proceed  not  in 
the  channel  of  earthly  conquests  and 
grandeur,  but  of  spiritutu  gifts. — 
{Ja^cobtis,) 

In  this  instance,  also,  let  us  behold 
the  marvellous  condescension  of  God, 
and  the  overflowinfi^  of  His  love.  He  is 
not  offended  at  the  pleading  of  His 
servant,  or  by  the  outpouring  of  his 
natural  longings  and  desires.  He  hears 
them,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  He  meets 
and  answers  them.  Ishmael  is  to  be 
blessed,  though  Isaac  still  must  be  the 
heir.  What  blessed  encouragement 
have  we,  in  this  example,  to  lay  aside 
all  reserve  in  our  intercourse  with  God. 
Freely  and  frankly  we  may  unburthen 
our  hearts  to  Him,  and  unbosom  all 
our  grief.  Whatever  be  our  care  or 
anxiety,  and  whatever  our  wish,  we 
may  speak  of  it  to  Him.  We  may  tell 
Him,  as  if  in  confidence,  all  that  we 
feel  and  all  that  we  desure.  Our  very 
groanings  need  not  be  hid,  and  are  not 
hid  from  Him  ;  the  Spirit  makes  inter- 
cession with  them,  and  God  knows  what 
they  are.  If  only  there  be  the  presence 
of  the  S{)irit,  and  if  there  be  submission 
to  the  will  of  God  He  is  not  offended. 
For  He  is  patient  and  pitiful.  If  it  be 
possible.  He  will  let  the  cup  pass,  or 
mingle  some  drop  of  soothing  comfort  in 
it ;  He  will  speak  peace  to  us,  and  send 
strength  from  on  high. — {Candlish,) 

Great  nations  do  not  spring  from 
chance,  or  from  the  selfishness  of  man, 
or  from  social  contracts,  or  the  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  rulers.  God  is 
their  Maker,  and  He  has  given  them 
their  peculiar  work  on  this  earth. 

The  Jews  had  certain  national  pecu- 
liarities, and  a  special  destiny  to  fulfil 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  So  had  the 
Ishmaelites.  "  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation." 

A  great  nation  implies— 1.  Law  and 
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order.  2.  Ener^  and  enterprise.  ^  3. 
Patriotism.  4.  Loving  fellow-feeling. 
5.  The  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. 

The  peculiar  features  of  national 
character  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sad  variety,  or  an  injury  to  the 
harmony  of  the  race.  They  are  rather 
necessaiy  to  that  harmony,  and  owe 
their  existence  to  the  appointment  of 
God. 

^  Verse  21.  This  is  the  thirteenth 
time  that  the  Covenant  is  named  in 
this  chapter,  saith  an  interpreter ;  and 
hereby  is  meant  the  promise  of  Christ 
and  salvation  by  Him.  A  subject  so 
sweet  to  every  sanctified  soul,  that  St. 
Paul  cannot  come  off  it.  He  names 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ten  times  in 
ten  verses  (1  Cor.  i  I-IO.)  It  was  to 
him  honey  in  his  mouth,  melody  in 
his  ear,  joy  in  his  heart — {Trapp.) 

Isaac,  a  type  of  Christ.  1.  He  is 
born  in  a  miraculous  manner.  He  was 
the  child  given  by  promise,  and  came 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
So  Christ  was  long  promised  and 
miraculously  born.  2.  He  was  the 
Son  of  the  House,  while  all  others 
were  His  servants.  So  the  position  of 
Christ  in  the  heavenly  household  was 
made  by  His  birth.  No  circumstances 
could  alter  his  relationship  to  that 
household.  He  was  there  by  a  natural 
necessity.  Others  may  come  and  go, 
but  the  Son  abides.  3.  He  was  the 
progenitor  of  a  free  race.  Isaac  was 
the  son  of  the  free-woman,  and  the 
ancestor  of  a  great  and  free  people. 
Christ  makes  men  free  when  they  are 
bom  into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  His 
spirit,  and  thus  oelong  to  that  holy 
nation  whose  children  walk  in  per- 
fect liberty.  4.  He  was  the  channel 
of  blessing  to  all  nations.  Christ  was 
the  life  and  power  which  gave  effect  to 
that  blessing.  He  was  that  blessing 
itself. 

Isaac,  a  type  of  the  regenerate  man. 
1.  He  was  born  by  a  distinct  act  of 
the  will  of  God.  So  the  regenerate 
man  becomes  God's  child,  not  by  the 
course  of  nature,  but  by  a  special 
grace.  He  is  eminently  bom  of  God. 
866 


2.  He  was  free  bom.  So  each  child 
of  God  is  made  free  from  all  bondage. 
He  needs  not  the  cemmands  of  law  to 
compel  him  to  obedience,  for  he  ob^ 
from  love  of  his  Father.  Thus  Inic 
was  the  type  of  the  evangelical  dispeo- 
sation,  as  Ishmael  was  that  of  the 
le^. 

In  Holy  Scripture,  the  points  of 
time  are  laid  down  and  d^^nnined 
along  which  we  are  able  to  trace  those 
lines  of  history  leading  up  to  the  mioi- 
festation  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  Bible  notices  nations  and  moD 
as  they  effect  the  development  of  God's 
kingdom.  Isaac  stood  in  a  certun 
relation  to  that  kingdom,  therebre 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth  assumes  a 
special  importance,  and  the  mentioii 
of  it  has  an  ap[)ropriate  place  in  that 
Book  whose  subject  is  Christ 

Verse  22.  Revelation  continnes 
only  while  the  necessity  for  it  lasts. 
God  leaves  off  speaking  with  meOi  so 
that  they  may  return  to  duty  and 
service. 

The  moral  miracle  of  the  continned 
presence  of  God  in  immediate  conyeiae 
with  us  would  be  too  much  for  oor 
spiritual  strength.  Such  a  state  of 
awe  and  rapture  would  put  too  sews 
a  strain  upon  our  faculties,  and  imfit 
us  for  the  practical  work  of  life. 

Abraham  was  specially  privih^  in 
dealing  with  his  God,  who  was  perso- 
nally present  under  some  visible  fonn. 
But  an  the  children  of  faith  can  com- 
mune with  God  and  receive  His  word. 
Miracles  may  pass  away  when  die 
special  reasons  n>r  them  are  no  loom 
in  force ;  but  we  still  have  prayer, V 
which  we  speak  to  God ;  and  we  still 
have  the  teaching  of  His  Spirit,  bf 
which  He  reveals  Himself  to  us. 

There  are  those  who,  while  th^  do 
not  deny  His  existence,  yet  say  that 
God  has  never  spoken  to  man — that 
no  revelation  has  been  given.  But 
shall  we  not  render  God  justice  ?  We 
claim  for  man  the  right  of  communi- 
cating his  thoughts  to  his  fellow  man-^ 
the  right  of  free  speech.  And  shall 
not  that  right  also  be  yielded  to  Gk)d  ? 
Is  He  who  has  given  man  the  faculty 
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i  thought  and  speech  to  be  precluded  why  God  should  speak.  Revelation  is 
ff  any  Taw  of  ours  from  disclosing  His  necessary  if  we  are  ever  to  know  Him 
nind  in  language  ?    There  are  reasons     and  attain  to  His  glory. 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPM.^Ver$e$  28-27. 

Obedience  to  the  Divine  Voice. 

Ood  had  ceased  speaking,  and  went  up  from  Abraham  (ver.  22).  The  end  of 
5very  Divine  revelation  is  not  to  satisfy  curiosity,  or  even  our  desire  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake,  but  to  impart  unto  us  light  and  strength  for  our  duty, 
Gk>d'8  word  b  intended  to  teach  us  how  to  live.  Nothing  remained  for  Abraham 
bat  to  do  what  he  had  heard.  He  had  to  turn  all  his  thought  and  feeling  into 
action.  Like  St.  Paul,  he  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision.  We 
have  here  some  characteristics  of  his  obedience. 

L  It  was  prompt  In  that  self-same  day  Abraham  carried  God's  command 
into  execution  (ver.  23).  He  made  haste  and  delayed  not.  He  reasoned  not 
with  himself,  he  did  not  leisurely  survey  his  duty,  but  rushed  into  it  at  once. 
When  Ood  once  commands,  so  that  wo  are  clear  as  to  what  our  duty  really  is, 
we  should  not  hesitate,  but  immediately  obey.  1.  To  delay  is  to  despise  God's 
oMority.  In  some  cases  we  have  to  dispute  the  commands  of  our  feUow- 
oeatares,  because  they  may  be  unreasonable  or  opposed  to  virtue.  But  when 
sach  commands  are  lawful,  when  the  authority  is  properly  constituted,  it  is  our 
daty  to  obey.  To  despise  it  is  lawlessness.  Uod's  authority  is  paramount,  and 
admits  of  no  dispute.  To  refuse  to  submit  at  once  to  it  is  rebellion.  2.  It  is 
mfttt  to  act  upon  moral  impulses  immediately.  In  the  affairs  of  this  life,  it  is  wise 
to  act  upon  the  maxim  that  *'  second  thoughts  are  best."  They  often  prove  them- 
nhreB  to  be  a  "  wiser  first."  The  prudence  of  business  is  deliberation — taking  time 
to  consider.  The  first  prospects  of  schemes  which  promise  us  riches  or  advance- 
ment may  be  dazzling,  but  how  often  is  the  charm  dissolved  when  we  have  taken 
time  to  weigh  and  consider.  But  this  maxim  of  worldly  prudence  does  not  stand 
ffood  in  the  things  of  religion.  In  all  matters  regarding  duty  and  conscience 
jbrtt  thoughts  are  best.  On  questions  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  actions,  the 
uitiure  and  obligation  of  duty,  our  first  convictions  are  sure  to  be  right.  If  we 
take  time  to  consider  we  only  give  temptation  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
dangerous  strength.  The  light  which  comes  from  conscience  is  instantaneous, 
and  our  highest  wisdom  is  to  accept  it  at  once  as  our  guida  St.  Paul,  in  giving 
an  account  of  his  conversion,  tells  us  how  he  made  no  pause,  but  suddenly  acted 
upon  his  conviction: ''When  it  pleased  God  .  .  .  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me  .  .  . 
immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  Moral  convictions  are  only 
weakened  by  delay  to  obey  them.  Our  safety  lies  in  turning  them  at  once 
into  duty. 

IL  It  was  unquestioning.  Abraham  did  not  begin  to  argue  or  dispute — to 
tiooble  himself  with  inquiries  as  to  why  such  a  painful  rite  had  been  so  long 
delayed  in  his  own  case,  or  why  it  should  be  necessary  at  all.  He  stayed  not  to 
inrestigate  the  rational  grounds  of  the  command.  It  is  sufficient  for  faith  that 
Ood  has  spoken,  and  His  will  is  both  law  and  reason.  Our  position  as  creatures 
finrbids  all  questioning.  He  who  made  us  has  the  right  to  command  us.  He 
knows  the  reasons  of  all  His  dealings  with  us,  though  to  us  they  seem  obscure. 
The  servants  of  God  should  have  the  spirit  of  true  soldiers  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  maintain  the  honour  and  nower  of  their  country.  "  Their's  not  to 
mason  why ;  their's  but  to  do  and  die. 

IIL  It  was  complete.  God's  word  was  literally  obeyed,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular. Abraham  caused  the  command  to  be  extended  to  sJH  ^\io  ^not^  ^ici!^ 
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subjects  of  it.  His  son  was  circumcised  and  all  his  servants.  He  did  not  ezempt 
lumself  (verse  24).  Thus  obedience  should  not  be  partial,  nor  measured  hf  ov 
own  inclinations,  but  should  respect  the  whole  of  the  commandment  -A  pv- 
ticular  and  intense  regard  to  God's  known  will  is  the  essence  of  ^  pietjr.  'Rm 
did  Abraham,  and  thus  completely  had  he  followed  the  Divine  injunction  givBo 
to  him  at  this  second  stage  of  the  Covenant — ''  Walk  before  Me.  and  be  tboa 
perfect "  (verse  1). 


8UQQESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VBJR8BSL 


Verse  23.  That  is,  ordered  it  to  be 
done ;  saw  that  it  was  done.  As 
no  express  directions  were  given 
as  to  the  operator,  such  agents 
might  be  employed  as  the  head  of  the 
household  saw  fit.  In  Ex.  iv.  25,  we 
see  a  mother  performing  it ;  but  in 
modem  times  it  is  usually  performed 
by  some  experienced  person  ;  and  it  is 
not  only  considered  a  great  honour  to 
be  a  circumciser  {mohet),  but  the  oc- 
casion is  made  one  of  great  rejoicing 
and  festivity.  The  conduct  of  Abraham 
on  this  occasion  furnished  a  bright 
example  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the 
manner  in  which  Divine  ordinances 
should  be  complied  with. — (Bush,) 

It  is  necessary  that  all  the  circum- 
stances belonging  to  positive  ordi- 
nances should  be  minutely  detailed. 
Hence  the  particular  description  here 
given. 

In  selecting  Ishmael  as  the  first  to 
receive  the  token  of  the  Covenant,  the 
rest  would  be  encouraged  to  follow. 
They  would  see  that  Abraham  was  in 
earnest.  He  began  with  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him.  We  can  only 
hope  to  bring  others  into  the  ways 
of  obedience  when  we  first  set  the 
example  ourselves. 

Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  time  at 
which  Abraham  should  begin  to  per- 
form this  rite.  But  he  makes  haste 
to  obey.  Such  is  always  the  impulse 
of  a  tnily  devoted  and  affectionate 
heart.  To  delay  in  keeping  His  com- 
mandments is  an  evidence  of  lack  of 
love  for  God  and  His  law. 

The  fact  that  even  those  who  were 
bought  with  Abraham's  money  sub- 
mitted to  this  painful  rite,  is  a  proof 
of  the  strong  influence  of  his  religious 
character  upon  them.  Not  sudden 
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enthusiasm,  but  a  life  of  piety  tod 

obedience  can  command  such  udlaenea 

It  was  a  household  dedication.  Hie 

aged  patriarch  and  the  youthfiilsoD, 
and  all  the  men-servants,  no  mattv 
how  they  came  into  the  hooaehoU, 
were  thus  marked  as  sharers  in  the 
Covenant,  and  the  patriarch's  home 
was  stamped  in  their  very  flesh  as  llie 
Lord's.  Domestic  piety  is  beautifiiL 
The  Passover  and  Circumcision  were 
both  of  them  household  seals,  and  so 
are  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Everywhere  there  are  the  simpb 
elements — a  little  bread  and  wine^ 
and  a  little  water — and  what  doth 
hinder  ?  (Acts  viii.  36).  And  God  is 
faithfiiL  Christ  is  the  Head  of  His 
house,  as  the  Covenant  Son,  in  whom 
we  have  all  blessings.  Parental  fidelity 
God  covenants  to  bless  (cL  xviiL  19J. 
{Jacobus), 

Verse  24.  This  obedience  wis 
yielded  in  old  age,  when  the  infirmity 
of  nature  is  prone  to  plead  off  from 
engaging  in  anything  new  or  diSarait 
from  that  to  which  it  has  been  a^ 
customed.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  fo 
the  purpose  of  putting  honour  upon 
Abrauam's  obedience  tnat  it  is  so  ei- 
pressly  said,  "  Ninety  and  nine  yens 
old  was  Abraham  when  he  was  ciream- 
cised."  It  is  one  of  the  temptatifms 
of  old  age  to  be  tenacious  of  what  we 
have  believed  and  practised  fromonr 
youth  ;  to  shut  our  eyes  and  eanto 
everything  that  may  prove  it  to  hftfo 
been  erroneous  or  defective,  and  to  find 
excuses  for  being  exempted  firom  haid 
and  dangerous  duties.  But  Abrahift 
to  the  last  was  ready  to  receive  forthflC 
instruction,  and  to  do  as  he  was  cooi* 
manded,  leaving  consequences  witb> 
God.— (5i«A.) 
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Verse  25.  He  commanded  his  chil- 
dren and  his  household  after  him,  that 
they  might  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(ch.  xviii.  19).  This  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  poor  Ishmael,  might  have 
claimed  to  judge  for  himself,  if  he  had 
been  so  tramed  as  to  be  left  to  himself. 
This  is  the  age  at  which  a  boy  became 
a  son  of  the  law,  and  was  regarded  as 
of  age  to  take  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Passover — twelve  to  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Jesus  went  up  to  the  rassover 
at  twelve.  Ishmael  was  now  thirteen. 
Children,  when  they  come  to  such 
years  of  discretion,  shoTild  be  taught 
their  duty  in  regard  to  assuming  sacra- 
mental obligations,  and  coming  for- 


ward to  the  full  benefit  of  the  Christian 
church. — (Jacobus). 

Verses  26,  27.  The  head  of  the 
household  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
li^^ious  training  of  those  committed  to 
his  charge — ^his  children,  his  servants. 
All  should  receive  the  si^s  of  God's 
Covenant,  and  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  obtain  the  blessings  appended  to  it 

It  is  Qod's  plan  to  make  good  men 
the  centres  ot  light  and  privilege  to 
others.  All  who  in  any  way  come 
under  their  influence  are  placed  at  a 
superior  advantage,  and  may  partake 
with  them  of  the  same  blessings. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 


GBincAL  NoTis.— 1.  In  Uie  plains  of  Mamre.]  Heb,  In  the  oaks,  or  in  the  oak-grove  of 
ICamre.  "  Mamre  was  an  ally  of  Abram,  and  under  the  shade  of  his  oak-grove  the  patriarch 
dwelt  in  the  interval  between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and  at  Beersheba"  (ch.  xiiL  18  ;  xviii.  1). 
(JaeolmM.J  Sat  in  the  tentdoor.]  The  Orientals  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  at  the  open  door  of 
their  tents  in  order  to  catch  the  cooling  air  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  chief  of  the  family 
ooenpies  this  prominent  position,  and  keeps  himself  in  readiness  to  go  forth  and  greet  the  passing 
tnveUflr.  In  the  heat  of  the  day.]  "  The  dinner-hour,  when  they  took  their  principal  meal 
and  their  accustomed  rest  (ch.  xliii.  16,  25  ;  1  Kings  xx.  16 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  5).  The  Arab,  when 
he  takes  his  meal,  sits  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  order  to  observe  and  invite  those  who  are 
pMnng.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  East  to  eat  before  the  door,  and  to  invite  to  a  share  in  the  meal 
«rai7  paadng  stranger  of  respectable  appearance."  (Knchel.)  2.  Three  men.]  Angels,  though 
aen  in  outward  appearance.  In  ch.  xix.  1,  they  are  expressly  called  angels.  Heb.  xiii.  1  plaiidy 
refers  to  this.  One  of  the  three  is  recognised  as  Jehovah.  Ban  to  meet  them.]  *'  This  is  the 
haUt  in  the  East  when  it  is  some  superior  personage  who  appears.  The  sheikh  comes  out  from 
the  door  of  his  tent  and  makes  a  low  bow  quite  towards  the  ground,  and  sometimes  conducts 
the  stranger  to  his  tent  with  eveiy  token  of  welcome.'*  (Jacobus,}  Bowed  himself.]  Probably 
aothing  more  than  civil  homage  is  intended,  as  he  was  then  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  his 
guests.  8.  My  Lord.]  One  of  the  three  is  addressed  as  a  superior  personage.  The  name  is  used 
chiefly  and  specially  of  God,  but  often  applied  to  men  of  high  distinction  and  authority.  It  is 
iMed  (ver.  1)  that  Jehovah  appeared  to  AbrahauL  4.  Let  a  litUe  water,  I  pray  yon,  be 
AlAad,  and  wash  yonr  feet]  The  Easterns  walk  in  sandals  with  bare  feet  The  heat,  with 
tte  iiritation  of  the  particles  of  sand,  makes  long  journeys  exceedingly  painfuL  Therefore  the 
ftvt  act  of  hospitality  is  to  order  servsnts  to  wssh  the  feet  of  travellers.  Beet  yonrselves. 
BA.  Lean  ye  down  and  recline, — after  the  manner  of  the  Easterns  taking  meals.  Under  the  tree. 
CoUeedve  singular  for  "  trees,*'  as  his  tent  stood  in  a  grove  (ver.  1).  5.  Comfoct  ye  your  hearts.^ 
SA,  Sustain — strengthen  your  hearts.  Thus — Judges  ix.  5 — "  Comfort  (Heb,  '  stay  ')  your 
hsarta  with  a  morsel  of  bread.'*  Hence  bread  is  termed  the  staff  of  life  (Isa.  iii.  1).  6.  Hake 
iMdj  qniekly  three  measnres  of  fine  meal.]  Heb.  Make  ready  three  seahs  of  meaL  A  seah 
contained  the  third  part  of  an  ephah — a  little  over  an  English  peck.  Hake  Oftkes  upon  the 
hantk.  Hie  cakes  were  round  and  flat,  and  were  baked  upon  the  hot  stones  of  the  hearth 
(1  Kinge  xvii  13).  7.  A  yonng  man.]  Heb,  The  young  man,  ».«.,  the  servant.  8.  Batter. 
** The  word,  as  used  in  the  Bible,  implies  butter  and  cream  in  various  states  of  consistence.'* 
(BuA.)  Most  commonly  made  from  the  milk  of  the  goat.  He  stood  by  them.]  He  is  emphatic 
In  Hehu  It  is  intended  to  mark  the  fact  that  he— the  master — stood  in  the  attitude  of  serving;. 
%.  In  the  tent.]  In  the  women*s  apartments.  10.  I  wiU  oertainly  return  unto  tiiee.]  Heh. 
Bstnming  I  will  return.  An  emphatic  form  of  affirmation.  Aooording  to  the  time  of  life.] 
Ae6.  Ao^srding  to  the  living  time.    **A  singularly  ambiguous  phrase,  upon  which  a  great 
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Tuiety  of  interpretatioiiB  has  been  grafted.  The  meet  probftUe  of  tlieae  fa  thai  of  the  Ywk 
▼enioD,— "  According  to  tibe  time  of  that  which  is  bom,  or  the  birth,  vc,  aooordiiig  to  the  tini 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  living  child,  or  at  the  end  of  nine  months.  This  la,  poto^ 
confirmed  by  ch.  xxi.  2."  (Buth.)  Generally  understood  to  mean^when  the  year,  nour  pHOf 
away,  again  revives,  i.e.,  during  the  next  year.  Sarah  heard  it  in  tha  taaMoor,  whuk  wu 
behind  him.]  HA.  In  the  entrance  of  the  tent^  and  it  was  beUnd  him.  '*  The  aotiei  ii 
^>parently  inserted  to  signify  that  the  opening  of  the  tent  was  behind  the  npeaktv,  and  ooan- 
quently  unseen  by  him."  (Alford.)  18.  My  lord.]  A  title  of  honomr  applied  to  her  faiabui 
Referred  to  in  N.T.  as  an  example  to  married  women  (1  Peter  iiL  6).  U-  Tha  LordJ  One  of 
the  three  is  Jehovah,  who  had  appeared  to  Abraham.  14.  If  anythiag  too  hard  te  tta  iBit] 
Beb.  Is  any  word  too  wonderful  for  Jehovah  ?    The  very  words  used  by  the  T«XX.  heft  «• 

Sioted  by  St  Luke  in  the  speech  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Yiigin  BCaiy  (liuke  i  S7V 
.  She  was  afiraid.]  With  amazement.  St  Peter  indirectly  reflects  npon  her  oomdnct  (1  Fki 
iii  6).  To  bring  them  on  the  way.l  The  two-fold  idea  is  involved  of  dismissing  and  aeeoa- 
panying.  17.  niat  thing  whieh  I  do.]  Which  I  purpose  doing,  or  am  about  to  do.  U.  Vvl 
jmow  him.]  ffeb.  For  I  have  known  him.  **  It  is  Gtxl's  purpose  with  regairl  to  Abrahan,  ait 
His  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Abraham,  that  is  here  spoken  of."  (AlfonL)  SI.  Wkkfar 
they  have  done  altogether  aooordiog  to  the  oiy  of  itl  Ileb.  Whether  they  have  made  oonplifes- 
ness,  or  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sins.  And  if  not,  I  will  know.]  Onk.  "  But  if  thif 
repent  I  will  not  take  vengeance."  22.  Stood  yet]  Heh.  And  LXX.  have.  Was  standing  jst 
Onk.  "  Stood  in  prayer  before  the  Lord."  23.  The  righteooi  with  tha  wiskod.]  BA.  A 
righteous  man  with  a  wicked  one  (Numb.  xvi.  19-22  ;  Psa.  xL  4-7).  85.  That  bo  fur  SOB  IkMj 
The  Heb.  term  expresses  detestation  of  a  thing  as  profane,  abominable,  and  oonseqnentlj  tbt 
which  was  forbidden  to  be  done.  In  all  the  parallel  N.T.  texts  the  Or.  is  uniformly  fm  ytrnn, 
and  the  A.V.  *'  God  forbid."  27.  Bust  and  Ashes.]  In  the  Heb.,  which  loves  aUitentioo, 
oaphar  ra-aiphcr :  dust  in  my  origin,  and  ashes  in  my  end.  (Alford.)  83.  And  the  Lord  mX 
His  way.]  Jleb.  Jehovah  de|)arted.  "  Went  His  way  "  is  too  colloquial  an  expression  to  ve  in 
such  an  instance.  Abraham  returned  nnto  hit  plaoo.]  To  the  grove  of  Mamre,  where  he  mi 
now  residing. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.—Verm  1-8. 

The  Duty  of  Hospitauty. 

This  incident  in  Abraham's  life  was  intended  to  show  how  God  still  farther 
revealed  Himself,  but  at  the  siime  time  it  afibrds  us  au  example  of  the  datyof 
entertaining  strangers,  of  showing  hospitality  towards  those  who  stand  in  need 
of  such  offices.  Allowances  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  varying  conditions 
of  age,  and  country,  and  customs,  but  the  principle  of  the  duty  itself  is  dear. 
Hospitality  is  represented  here  as  a  duty  which  may  be  regarded  in  three 
aspects — 

I.  As  a  common  duty.  Hospitality  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  commoB 
duties  of  liumanity  as  such — a  duty  which  may  be  considered  apart  from  all 
religious  sanctions.  It  may  spring  merely  from  a  natural  feelinc  of  kindness, 
from  the  instinct  of  compassion,  and  may  look  no  higher  than  the  interests  <)f 
this  present  world.  There  are  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another,  and  which 
may  be  considered  with  reference  to  society  alone.  Offices  of  kindness  promote 
the  welfare  of  society,  and  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  They  m»to 
the  ills  of  life  more  tolerable.  If  this  world  were  all,  men  might  be  kind  to  one 
another  from  considerations  of  utility  alone.  The  rigid  adherence  to  what  mere 
justice  demands  between  man  and  man  is  not  sufficient  for  human  happing 
There  is  a  higher  law  of  love  by  which  we  are  as  much  bound  to  do  good  tj 
others  as  not  to  injure  them,  to  supply  their  wants  as  not  to  rob  them,  to  hind 
up  their  wounds  as  not  to  smite  them  with  the  fist  of  wickedness.  There  ^ 
duties  which  are  due  to  humanity  as  such.  Hence,  when  anyone  refuses  to  s*^ 
the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  or  to  render  help  in  some  sudden  and  extraordin*^ 
necessity,  we  say  that  his  conduct  is  inhuman,  Tlie  cold  sentiment  of  justice 
cannot  compel  a  man  to  such  deeds  of  kindness.  These  must  be  left  to  ^^ 
common  instincts  of  the  human  heart.  But  though  such  works  of  \on  ^ 
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il  in  themselves,  and  useful,  still  they  may  he  done  quite  regardless  of 
ktions  in  which  we  stand  to  God  and  the  future.  We  may  show  kindness 
n  from  the  impulse  of  a  feeling  exactly  alike  to  that  which  prompts  us 

kindness  to  a  hound  or  a  horse.  There  is  a  human  charity  which  rises 
er  than  human  and  present  interests.  It  is  a  loving-kindiiess  which  is 
er  than  life. 

8  a  duty  of  piety.  In  the  case  of  a  religious  man  there  can  be  no  duties 
re  contained  in  themselves,  and  having  no  reference  to  anything  beyond 
With  such,  all  duties  have  regard  to  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God. 
re  they  look  beyond  human  interests  and  this  transitory  world.  They 
ies  towards  God  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  duties  towards  man. 
le  religious  man  no  real  separation  can  be  made  between  these.  You 
isolate  any  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  so  that  it  shall  not  be 
ed  by  any  other.     In  like  manner,  you  cannot  isolate  the  duties  of  a 

in  God,  for  they  are  all  influenced  by  a  constant  force  and  tendency, 
he  morality  taught  to  the  Jews  in  their  sacred  books  was  superior,  in 
sffd,  to  that  of  the  nations  around,  for  they  inculcated  duties  for  the 
hat  such  were  well-pleasing  to  God.  Man  should  love  his  fellow-man, 
ely  as  a  human  being  having  certain  relations  to  society,  but  as  one  who 
.Iso  in  certain  relations  to  God,  and  one  who  is  therefore  to  be  loved  for 
kke.  Abraham  was  the  type  of  the  believer,  and  his  hospitality  was 
e  rendered  in  the  spurit  of  religion.  This  view  of  the  subject  ennobles 
38 — 1.  In  their  form.  They  take  a  wider  range,  and  regard  higher  and 
ssues.  Virtues  become  transfigured  into  graces,  and  doing  good  into 
2.  In  their  motive.  They  have  continual  reference  to  the  will  and 
jasure  of  (}od.  They  approve  themselves  to  the  highest  personal  Will  and 
e  in  the  universe.  Thus  all  duty  becomes  the  loving  service  of  the  good 
ho  wills  nothing  but  what  is  best.  3.  The  best  qualities  of  the  soul 
^eloped.  Abraham's  conduct  here  was  marked  by  love,  humility,  and 
;e.  He  received  the  strangers  graciously,  and  spread  his  best  stores 
jhem.     He  was  courteous  in  his  behaviour,  and  lowly  in  his  bearing 

those  whose  superiority  evidently  impressed  him.  These  are  the  choice 
f  the  human  soul,  and  train  a  man  for  the  service  and  adoration  of  God. 
ur  duty  upon  the  highest  principle  of  all  is  to  work  in  the  very  light  of 
)untenance,  where  the  noblest  things  of  the  soul  revive  and  flourish. 
As  a  duty  which  is  prophetic  of  something  beyond  itself  The  fact 
d  holds  an  eternal  relation  to  the  souls  of  believers  imparts  a  solemn 
ir  and  significance  to  all  their  actions.  The  smallest  deeds  done  for 
kke  acquire  a  boundless  importance.  Mary's  deed,  which  is  commended 
rospel,  was  simple  enough.  She  brake  a  box  of  costly  ointment,  and 
it  on  the  head  of  Jesus.  But  He  attributed  a  far-reaching  purpose  to 
;ion  of  which  she  had  no  suspicion.  "  She  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint 
iy  to  the  burying  "  (Mark  xiv.  8).  Thus  there  is  a  prophecy  of 
things  in  actions  which  are  done  through  faith  and  love  to  God.  The 
leart  has  infinite  depths  in  it  all  unknown  to  itself  until  the  light  of 
ibles  us  to  see  further  down  into  them.  As  genius  does  not  always  know 
iters,  so  the  faithful  and  loving  heart  cannot  always  relate  what  it  holds. 
!I8  the  case  with  Abraham  in  this  history.  His  duty  rapidly  rises  in  the 
id  meaning  of  it.  1.  He  entertains  men  on  the  principles  of  commpn 
^ity  (ver.  2).  He  saw  three  men,  and  paid  them  that  respect  which 
\  to  their  style  and  appearance.  He  treats  them  at  first  as  visitors  of 
ion,  but  still  as  men  (verses  3-8).  2.  He  entertains  angels.  After  a 
le  truth  dawns  upon  him  that  they  are  heavenly  beings.  He  has  really, 
angua^e  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ''  entertained  angels 
es  "  (Hob.  xiii.  2.)    His  action  thus  extends  to  heaven.    3.  He  enter- 
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tains  God  (ver.  1).  With  the  strangers  he  receives  the  Lord  Himsell  His 
duty  thus  reaches  to  the  Most  Highest.  He  has  literally  done  all  for  God.  The 
service  of  every  believer,  in  whatsoever  duty,  must  come  to  this  at  last 
Abraham's  case  was  peculiar  as  to  the  farm  of  this  yisitation ;  still,  the  same 
thing  really  occurs  to  every  spiritual  man.  His  actions  ultimately  touch  6oi 
Jesus  says  of  little  acts  of  kindness  done  for  the  needv  in  His  name,  "Ye have 
done  it  unto  me "  (Matt.  xxv.  40.)  Everything  that  is  like  Ood  leads  at 
length  to  Him.  The  deeds  of  love,  though  they  may  be  done  for  the  good  of 
men,  are  really  rendered  to  God.  With  the  believer  every  duly  becomee  t 
personal  service  to  the  Lord 

A  Prelude  to  the  Incarnation. 

It  has  ever  been  God's  method  to  prepare  mankind,  in  various  ways,  for  die 
subsequent  revelations  of  His  will.  The  whole  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  the 
Jewish  nation  had  reference  to  something  beyond  themselves.  They  were  * 
long  and  careful  education  for  the  times  in  which  God  would  show  His  full  pn^ 
pose  of  love  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  this  appearance  of  Ood.  to  Abraham  we  have* 
prelude  to  the  Incarnation. 

I.  Ood  appears  as  man.  One  of  the  three  visitors  is  Jehovah,  for  it  is  ezpready 
said  that  "  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  appeared  unto  him  "  (ver.  1).  In  vwse  10, 
this  heavenly  visitant  makes  a  promise  whose  conditions  God  alone  could  peifoin. 
Jehovah  is  represented  as  clotned  in  human  flesh,  as  under  human  Umitaiions; 
yet  Abraham  learns  to  distinguish  Him  as  above  mortal,  and  at  length  knows 
that  God  has  visited  him.  Since  then  God  has  come  to  dwell  in  this  world  iii 
the  tabernacle  of  flesh,  and  became  as  man  among  men.  This  miracle  of  God's 
appearance  to  the  patriarch  was  but  foredating  the  grand  miracle  of  the  Ineu^ 
nation. 

II.  God  passes  through  the  same  experience  as  man.  This  was  something  noie 
than  a  passing  appearance.  The  angel  Jehovah  performs  human  actions,  sod 
passes  through  human  conditions.  1.  lie  both  speaks  and  listens  to  human  worit 
This  Divine  visitor  converses  freely  with  Abraham,  and  listens  to  his  offer  of 
hospitality.  So  God  manifest  in  our  nature  spoke  with  human  lips,  and  heard 
through  ears  of  flesh  the  voices  of  men.  2.  Be  shares  the  common  necessMei  ^ 
man.  This  Divine  visitor  had  no  real  need  for  food  and  refreshment,  and  y^ 
He  partakes  of  them.  Jesus,  though  He  had  no  need  of  us  in  the  greatness  and 
independence  of  His  majesty,  yet  took  our  infirmities  and  necessities  upon  Hiffl. 
He  lived  amongst  men,  eating  and  drinking  with  them,  and  partaking  of  the 
shelter  they  offered.  3.  As  man  he  receives  services  from  man.  JehoTah, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  man,  partook  of  the  food  and  of  the  hospitable  serrices 
which  Abraham  ofliered.  So  Christ,  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  received  theatt^ 
tions  of  human  kindness,  shelter,  food,  comfort.  He  had  special  friends,  sncn 
as  those  of  the  household  of  Bethany,  which  He  loved  so  well.  He  was  g»tefiu 
for  every  act  of  kindness  done  to  Him.  Though  He  came  here  in  gw** 
humility,  He  was  pleased  to  receive  the  reverential  regard  and  homage  of  men ; 
for  this  was  but  the  tribute  justly  due  to  His  glorious  Majesty  hidden  beneath 
the  veil  of  flesh.  The  reverence  at  first  shown  by  Abraham  would  improve  into 
adoration  and  worship  ;  so  beneath  the  human  in  Christ  we  come  to  poteite 
the  Divine,  and  to  worship  Him  as  Lord  of  all. 

III.  Ood  manifest  is  recognised  only  by  the  spiritual  mind.  Such  appeartf)<J^ 
as  this  were  not  vouchsafed  to  the  men  of  the  world.  He  who  was  caUed  "the 
firiend  of  God  "  was  alone  thus  privileged.  The  world  around  was  ignorant  » 
the  true  nature  of  this  transaction.  They  knew  not  of  any  manifestation  » 
God.  So  to  unspiritual  men  Christ  was  not  truly  known  as  to  what  He  really 
was.  He  could  only  be  recognised  by  an  eye  favoured  with  spiritual  vision* 
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world  knew  Him  not/'  Men  may  hold,  as  a  doctrine,  that  Christ  has 
in  the  flesh,  and  that  He  was  truly  God  ;  and  yet,  without  a  living  faith, 
lo  not  really  knew  Him  and  feel  His  power.  Abraham  had  that  eye  of 
irhich  could  discern  God. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


s  manifestation  of  God  to  Abra- 
as  Touchsafed  after  his  ready  and 
il  obedience  to  the  command 
ing  circumcision.  The  obedience 
h  brings  a  more  intimate  know- 
and  recognition  of  God. 
own  tent  occupies  a  distinguished 
imong  those  of  his  household  and 
lants,  standing  near  the  path  by 

the  casual  wa3rfarer  may  be 
ied  to  pass.  It  is  the  hour  of 
and  Abraham  is  on  the  watch 
y  weary  pilgrim,  to  whom  its 
and  scorcning  heat  may  make 
nd  refreshment  welcome.  The 
>f  noon,  in  that  burning  clime, 
da  all  labour,  and  compels  the 
sted  frame  to  seek  repose.  Abra- 
nd  his  people  repair  severally  to 
ents,  and  make  ready  the  homely 
But  first  the  patriarch  takes  his 
at  the  tent- door,  where  usually 
)eat  of  authority.  And  there  he 
x>  see  if  any  stranger  is  coming 
it  may  be  his  duty  and  privilege 
:ertain.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
nt  of  the  pdly,  still  holding  fast 
aith  amidst  the  abounding  ini- 
and  universal  idolatry  of  the 
•not  protected  and  blessed,  as 
Bm  once  was  himself,  by  any 
Mfelchisedec,  but  persecuted  and 
at  by  those  among  whom  they 
—may  be  going  about  without  a 

and  may  be  glad  of  a  day's 
'  and  a  day's  food.  These  the 
"ch  will  del^ht  to  honour  ;  and 
^llection  of  his  own  early  wan- 
3,  as  well  as  his  love  to  them  as 
^n  in  the  Lord,  will  open  his 
X)wards  them.  Thus  he  sits  for 
I  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  his 
yoT,  not  idle,  but  intent  on  hos- 
»  thoughts — "not  forgetful  to 
un  strangers."  On  this  day  he 
1^  rewarded  for  his  hospitality. 
ling  to  the  sajring  of  the  apostle 
ziii.  2)^  "  he  entertains  angels 


unawares."  And  not  all  of  them 
created  angels,  even  of  the  highest 
order.  One,  in  the  progress  of  this 
interview,  discovers  Himself  to  be  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant — the  Lord 
Himself. — (Candlish), 

Times  of  leisure  and  repose  specially 
fit  us  to  receive  Divine  communications. 
The  quietness  which  reigns  around  is 
weU  suited  to  the  "  still  small  voice." 

God  appeared,  not  solely  for  Abra- 
ham's sake,  but  in  order  to  show  that 
''His  delights  were  with  the  sons  of 
men  "  (Prov.  viii.  31). 

Verse  2.  Whenever  visitants  from 
the  celestial  world  appear  to  naen,  they 
have  the  form  of  man.  This  is  the 
only  form  of  a  rational  being  known 
to  us.  It  is  not  the  design  of  God  in 
revealing  His  mercy  to  us  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  whole  nature  of 
things.  The  science  of  things  visible 
or  invisible  He  leaves  to  our  natural 
faculties  to  explore,  as  far  as  occasion 
allows.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
celestial  visitant  is  a  real  being,  and 
that  the  form  is  a  real  form.  But  we 
are  not  entitled  to  infer  that  the  human 
is  the  only  or  the  proper  form  of  such 
beings,  or  that  they  have  any  ordinary 
or  constant  form  open  to  sense.  We 
only  discern  that  they  are  intelligent 
beings  like  ourselves,  and,  in  order 
to  manifest  themselves  to  us  as  such, 
put  on  that  form  of  intelligent  creatures 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  in 
which  they  can  intelligibly  confer  with 
us.  For  the  same  reason  they  speak 
the  language  of  the  party  addressed, 
though,  for  ought  we  know,  spiritual 
beings  use  none  of  the  many  languages 
of  humanity,  and  have  quite  a  diffe- 
rent mode  of  communicating  with  one 
another. — (Murphy,) 

The  fact  that  God  appeared  as  man 
is  a  proof  to  us  that  man  is  of  a 
Divine  race.     Man  does  not  begin 
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from  the  fall,  from  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  but  a  step  higher  up 
where  he  appears  in  the  true  image 
and  glory  of  God.     To  think  lightly 
of   man  is  to  think  lightly  of   the 
Incarnation.     There  is  some  kind  of 
fitness  in  man,  as  the  image  of  God, 
of  man's  organs,  his  affections,  and  his 
life,  to  be  the  utterers  and  exponents 
of  the  life,  yea,  of  all  the  heart  of  God. 
The  persons  that  now  appeared  at 
the  tent-door  of  Abraham  were  cer- 
tainly   unknown    to    him.      He   was 
ignorant  of  their  quality,  their  country, 
and  their    destination  ;    yet  his  be- 
haviour to  them  was  as  respectful  as  if 
they  had  been  attended  by  a  pompous 
retinue,  or  had  sent  a  messenger  to 
him     beforehand     announcing    their 
names,  and  their  intention  of  paying 
him  a  visit.   With  how  much  propriety 
the  apostle  inculcates  the  duty  of  hos- 
pitality from    this    incident    will  be 
obvious  at  once,  and  we  may  remark, 
in  addition,  that  those  who  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  show  kindness  to 
the  stranger  and  the  traveller,  may 
chance  sometimes  to  be  favoured  with 
the  presence  of  guests  who  will  have  it 
in  their  power  and  in  their  hearts  to 
bless  them   as  long  as  they  live. — 
(Busk,) 

He  ran  to  meet  them,  1.  An  instance 
of  unsophisticated  heartiness  of  nature. 
2.  An  instance  of  a  disposition  to  give 
and  to  bless. 

Godliness  does  not  place  us  above 
the  necessity  of  observing  the  courtesies 
of  human  life,  but  even  obliges  us  to 
practise  them.  Tlie  believer  does  that 
from  principle  and  from  love  of  God, 
which  in  the  man  of  the  world  is  the 
result  of  good  breeding.  The  one  is 
marked  by  simplicity  and  the  absence 
of  guile ;  the  other  scruples  not  to 
follow  the  arts  of  hypocrisy,  and  to 
disguise  the  worst  feelings  under  the 
hollow  forms  of  politeness. 

Reverence  towards  man — towards 
all  that  is  noble  and  godlike  in  man — 
prepares  the  soul  for  that  supreme 
adoration  which  is  due  only  to  God. 

Verses  3,  4.  Abraham  uses  the  word 
Adoni,  denoting  one  having  authority, 
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whether   Divine   or   not.     Tins  the 
Masorites  mark  as  sacred,  and  a^T 
the  vowel-points  proper  to  the  woni 
when  it  signifies  God.    These  meaiB 
some  way  represent  God.    The  Loid 
on  this  occasion  appeared  unto  Abii- 
ham  (ver.  1).    The  number  is  in  tiuB 
respect  notable.     Abraham  addreeni 
himself  first  to  one  person  (ver.  Z\ 
then  to  more  than  one  (ver.  4,5}.   It 
is  stated  that "  they  said,  So  do  (ver.  5), 
they  did  eat  (ver.  8\  they  said  irnto 
him,Where  is  Sarah  thy  wife  ?"  (vet.  9). 
Then  the  singular  number  is  resoned 
in  the  phrase,  "  And  he  said  "  (ver.  10), 
and  at  length, ''  The  Lord  said  unto 
Abraham"  (ver.  13),  and  then,  "And 
he  said  "  (ver.  15).   Then,  we  are  tdd, 
''  the  men  rose  up,  and  Abraham  went 
with  them  "  (ver.  16).    Then  we  hater 
"  the  Lord  said "  twice  (ver.  17,  20). 
And  lastly  it  is  said  (ver.  22)  "  the  mm 
turned  their  faces  and  went  towaids 
Sodom,  and  Abraham  was  yet  standing 
before  the  Lord."  From  this  it  i^pean 
that,  of  the  tliree  men,  one  at  all 
events  was  the  Lord,  who,  when  the 
other  two  went  towards  Sodom,  re- 
mained with  Abraham  while  He  made 
his  intercession  for  Sodom,  and  afl»- 
wards  He  also  went  His  way.    We 
have  here  the  first  explicit  instance  of 
the  Lord  appearing  as  man  to  man, 
and  holding  familiar  intercourse  with 
him. — {Murphy,) 

If  now  1  have  found  favour  in  % 
5*^*^.  Such  was  the  Oriental  fcnn 
of  salutation.  The  difficulty  of  the 
first  address,  on  any  new  occasion,  iB 
felt  by  every  man  in  his  intewouiw 
with  the  world,  hence  all  langoagtt 
have  their  regular  forms  of  salutation. 

We  read  of  another  heavenly  ^ 
tant  whose  manner  and  speech  pos- 
sessed an  indescribable  charm,  and  wbo 
was  urged  to  stay,  in  words  similar  to 
these. — (Luke  xxiv.  29.) 

Let  a  little  water  be  fetched,  m 
wash  your  feet.    That  is,  have  them 
washed,  for  this  was  performed  bv  the 
servants,  and  not  by  the  guests  them* 
selves.     Water  for  the  feet  is  a  neces- 
sary and  most  grateful  part  of  hospi- 
tality in  the  East.      Where  the  peonle 
only  wear  sandals,  which  are  intended 
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otect  the  soles,  the  feet  soon 
ul  and  parched ;  and  to  have 
nd  ankles  bathed  is  the  most 

of  refreshments  after  that  of 
\  thirst  In  passing  through 
illages,  it  is  common  to  see 
3  performed  for  the  weary 
In  the  sandy  deserts  of 
d  the  bordering  countries,  no 
br  the  feet  can  prevent  the 
for  this  refreshment  at  the 
lay's  journey.  The  fine,  im- 
dust  penetrates  all  things, 
I  the  perspiration,  produces 
ig  and  feverish  irritation, 
st  to  the  quenching  of  his 
&  the  first  wish  of  a  traveller 
and  to  uncover  his  feet,  and 
ber  to  wash  them,  is  a  prime 

attention.  If  sandals  only 
or  the  feet  are  entirelv  with- 
ice,  it  becomes  still  more 
to  wash  them  after  a  journey. 


•.     The  courtesy  of  a  godly 

In  his  refined  humility  he 
s  the  merit  of  every  oflBce  he 
JO  perform.    If  they  are  to  be 

with  water  he  calls  it  "a 
l«r;"  and  if  with  food,  he 

a  morsel  oi  bread."  2.  He 
he  anxiety  which  his  guests 
^e  lest  they  should  encroach 
liberality.     He  says  nothing 

the  best  of  the  entertain - 
ich  he  intends  to  provide  for 
.  He  ascribes  the  opportunity 
mevolence  to  the  Providence 
*  For  therefore  are  ye  come  to 
unt."  God  had  so  ordered 
it  these  men  should  come  to 
at  time,  and  he  was  therefore 
regard  and  treat  them  as  if 
I  that  special  purpose.  He 
0  merit  for  this  act  of  kind- 
)  was  but  the  Lord's  instru- 
he  piety  of  Abraham  shines 
3.  He  habitually  recognised 
bending  and  directing  Provi- 
so an  ordinary  mind  it  was  a 
chance  that  a  few  strangers 
ss  by  the  door  of  a  tent,  but 

instinctively  refers  it  to  the 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  he 


feels  that  he  is  only  discharging  a  duty 
which  God  has  laid  upon  him. 

We  should  regard  every  opportunity 
of  befriending  our  fellow-creatures  as 
ordered  by  Divine  Providence.  The 
circumstances  which  call  for  bene- 
volence, as  well  as  the  impulse  of  the 
feeling  itself,  come  from  Him. 

Every  occasion  of  doing  good  must 
be  recognised  as  a  call  firom  God  to 
do  it. 

Can  finer  or  truer  delicacy  in  the 
conferring  of  a  benefit  be  imagined  ? 
Ah  !  it  is  godliness  after  all  that  is  the 
best  politeness.  It  is  the  saint  who 
knows  best  how  to  be  courteous.  Other 
benefactors  may  be  liberal,  condescend- 
ing, familiar.  They  may  try  to  put 
the  objects  of  their  charity  at  their 
ease.  Still  there  is  ever  something  in 
their  bountifulness  which  pains  and 
depresses,  and  if  it  does  not  offend  or 
degrade,  at  least  inspires  a  certain 
sense  of  humiliation.  But  the  servant 
of  God  has  the  real  tact  and  taste 
which  the  work  of  doing  good  requires. 
And  the  secret  is,  that  he  does  ^ood  as 
the  servant  of  God.  Like  Abraham 
he  feels  himself,  and  he  makes  those 
whom  he  obliges  feel  that  it  is  truly 
not  a  transaction  between  man  and 
man,  implying  that  greatness  or  gran- 
deur on  the  one  side,  of  which  the 
want  may  be  painfully  realised  on  the 
other,  but  that  all  is  of  God,  to  whom 
giver  and  receiver  are  equally  subject, 
and  in  whom  both  are  one.  Think  of 
this,  ye  who  complain  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  poor ;  and  be  not  in  haste 
to  reckon  your  gifts  unvalued  and  un- 
repaid.  Be  assured  it  is  a  bitter  thing 
for  man  to  be  obliged  to  his  fellow- 
man,  unless  the  obligation  be  hallowed 
and  sweetened  by  a  sense  of  the  P&rt 
which  God  has  in  the  transaction.  Take 
Abraham's  method  if  ye  can.  Imbibe 
Abraham's  spirit :  say.  It  is  the  Lord ; 
my  entertaining  you  is  nothing ;  my 
serving  you  is  nothing ;  ''  for  therefore 
are  ye  come  to  your  servant." — 
(Candlish,) 

So  do  as  thou  hast  said.  Here  is  no 
empty  form  or  idle  ceremony  ;  no 
affected  disinclination  to  receive  what 
is  so.  frankly  offered;   no  unmeaning 
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compliments  or  apologies  ;  no  exag- 
gerated professions  of  humility  or 
gratitude.  All  is  the  simplicity  of  a 
generous  heart  and  of  sound  sense. 

It  was  the  custom  of  St  Gregory, 
when  he  became  Pope,  to  entertain 
every  evening  at  his  own  table  twelve 
poor  men,  in  remembrance  of  the  nam- 
ner  of  our  Lord's  apostles.  One  night, 
as  he  sat  at  supper  with)  his  guests,  he 
saw,  to  his  surprise,  not  twelve  but 
thirteen  seated  at  his  table ;  and  he 
called  to  his  steward,  and  said  to  him, 
"Did  not  I  command  thee  to  invite 
twelve?  and,  behold!  there  are  thir- 
teen." And  the  steward  told  them 
over,  and  replied, "  Holy  Father,  there 
are  surely  twelve  only."  And  Gregory 
held  his  peace ;  and,  after  the  meal,  he 
called  forth  the  unbidden  guest,  and 
asked  him,  "  Who  art  thou  ?  "  And 
he  replied :  "I  am  the  poor  man  whom 
thou  didst  formerly  relieve  ;  but  my 
name  is  'The  Wonderful,'  and  througn 
me  thou  shalt  obtain  whatever  thou 
shalt  ask  of  God."  ^Then  Gregory  knew 
that  he  had  entertained  an  angel,  even 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

Verse  6.  Abraham  performs  more 
than  he  had  promised — causes  prepara- 
tions for  his  guests  to  be  made,  sur- 
passing the  simple  offer  of  a  "  morsel 
of  bread  "  and  "  a  little  water."  There 
is  a  temperance  and  modesty  in  speech 
which  is  observed  by  every  man  of  true 
nobility  of  mind  and  feeling. 

The  hasty  preparation  which  follows 
is  exactly  after  the  Oriental  fashion. 
The  repast  provided  for  the  family  will 
not  suffice  for  these  new  guests.  But 
the  requisite  addition  is  easily  and 
quickly  made.  In  the  true  primitive 
style,  all  in  the  house — the  heads  as 
well  as  the  servants  of  the  household — 
bestir  themselves.  Sarah  prepares  cakes. 
Abraham  himself  fetches  a  calf,  which 
the  young  man  hastens  to  dress.  Butter 
and  milk  complete  the  entertainment, 
to  which  the  three  seeming  travellers 
sit  down;  Abraham,  meanwhile,  doing 
the  part  of  an  attentive  host,  and 
courteously  standing  by  them,  while 
they  eat  under  the  tree.  And  yet, 
probably,  he  knows  not  who  they  are 
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whom  he  is  entertaining.  But  be  th^ 
who  they  may,  can  we  doubt  that,  in 
showing  them  this  kindness,  a  glov  of 
satisfaction  fills  his  soul  ?  iuid  cm 
Abraham  long  fail  to  detect,  nnckr 
their  homely  appearance,  some  tnoes 
of  their  heavenly  character  ?  They  tre 
not  of  the  common  class  whom  bannoi 
or  pleasure  brings  across  his  path.  Thflj 
are  not  like  the  ordinary  inhabitaDto 
of  the  land.  Their  holy  air  and  holy 
demeanour  cannot  be  mistaken.— 
{Candlish.) 

Abraham  was  a  man  of  noble  vien; 
and  a  large  heart ;  but  he  was  not 
above  attending  to  the  little  things  rf 
Ufe.  While  he  acted  the  part  of  a 
generous  host,  he  knew  what  detaps 
were  necessary  to  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  entertain  his  guests.  All  the 
efficient  characters  in  history,  while 
they  have  been  men  of  comprehension^ 
have  also  been  men  of  detail.  Gnat 
generals  not  only  conceive  plans  of 
vast  extent,  but  the  most  minute  par- 
ticulars, which  are  to  fill  up  thoBB 
plans,  are  each  and  every  one  distinct 
to  their  mind's  eye.  In  another  way^ 
St.  Paul  is  an  example  of  this  fiicnl^. 
There  are  great  principles  laid  down  m 
his  epistles ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ve 
observe  a  most  circumstantial  atten- 
tion to  the  common  afiiEdrs  of  life.  N(^ 
man  can  become  great  who  is  not  a 
master  of  detail 

It  seems  very  strange  to  us  that  in 
such  an  establishment  as  that  (A  ^ 

Eatriarch  there  was  not  ready  baked 
read  for  the  strangers.  But  the  fiw* 
is,  that  in  the  East  to  this  day,  » 
much  bread,  and  no  more  than  wffl 
suffice  for  the  household,  is  baked 
daily,  as  the  common  bread  willnoi 
keep  longer  than  a  day  in  a  wann 
climate.  In  villages  and  camps  ererf 
family  bakes  it  own  bread  ;  and  while 
journeying  in  the  East,  we  always 
found  that  the  women  of  the  famiBei 
which  entertained  us  always  went  to 
work  immediately  after  our  arritil, 
kneading  the  dough,  and  baki^ 
"cakes,'  generally  on  spacious  ronnd 
or  oblong  plates,  of  thin  and  v& 
bread,  which  were  ready  in  an  astonish- 
ingly short  time.    It  may  seem  extra- 
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ry  to  see  a  lady  of  such  distinc- 
\  Sarah,  the  wife  of  a  powerful 
occupied  in  this  menial  service. 
▼en  now  this  duty  devolves  on 
>niien  of  every  household ;  and 
:  those  who  dwell  in  tents,  the 
f  the  proudest  chief  is  not  above 
Dtending  the  preparation  of  the 
or  eyen  kneaaing  and  baking  it 
her  own  hands.  Tamar,  the 
ter  of  a  king,  seems  to  have  ac- 
distinction  as  a  good  baker  of 
[2  Samuel  xiii.  5-10);  and  there 
f  of  the  heavy  duties  which  fall 
the  women  of  the  East,  which 
re  more  anxious  to  do  well  and 
idit  for,  than  this.  It  is  among 
it  of  an  Eastern  female's  accom- 
ents. — {Pictorial  Bible.) 

e  7.   Here  was  a  well-ordered 
;  everyone  knew  his  office,  and 
In   every  society,  say  the 
ans,  as  in  a  well-tuned  harp, 
veral   strings   must  concur  to 
i  harmony. — (Trapp.) 
),  again,  the  European  reader  is 
no  less  at  the  want  of  prepara- 
lan  by  the  apparent  rapidity 
'hich  the  materials  of  a  good 
'ere  supplied.    The  dough  was 
kneaded  and  the  bread  baked  ; 
le  meat  had    not  only  to  be 
,  but  killed.    The  fact  is,  the 
Js  consume  a  very  small  quantity 
lal  food.    In  our  own  journe3n3, 
ras  never  found  ready  killed, 
in  the  large  towns.    There  was, 
y,  not  a  morsel  of  meat  in 
m's  camp  in  any  shape  what- 
imongst  the  Arabs,  and  indeed 
Saatem  people,  it  is  not  unusual 
entertainments  to  serve  up  a 
}r  kid,  that  has  been  baked 
a  a  hole  in  the  ground,  which, 
ling  heated  and  having  received 
sass^  is  covered  over  with  stones. 
B  usual  now  in  the  East  to  kill 
Jian  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
tea  of  the  Bible.    The  Arabs, 
and  others  think  it  monstrous 
gance  to  kill  an  animal  which 
I  so  large  and  valuable  when 
im.    This  consideration  seems 
nify  Abraham's  liberality   in 


being  so  ready  to  kill  a  calf  for 
strangers. — (Bush,) 

Abraham,  though  an  old  man,  ran 
to  his  herd  to  fetch  his  choice  calf. 
True  generosity  is  not  content  with 
easy  sacrifices,  and  shrinks  not  from 
personal  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

Abraham  entertained  his  guests — 
one  of  them  being  Divine — with  a 
"  fatted  calf."  So  God  entertains  man 
with  the  choicest  provision  of  His 
household  (Luke  xv.  23). 

Verse  8.  Abraham  attended  upon  his 
guests.  God  is  the  guest  of  Abraham 
here.  Abraham  is  His  guest  now  and 
for  ever  (Matt.  viii.  11). — (Jacobus.) 

God,  manifested  through  man's  na- 
ture and  form,  becomes  known  to 
Abraham  ''  in  the  breaking  of  bread  " 
(Luke  xxiv.  30,  31.) 

God  will  prepare  the  best  things  for 
His  people  in  the  feast  of  glory. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  con- 
decension — the  only  recorded  instance 
of  the  kind  before  the  Incarnation.   On 
other  occasions  this  same  illustrious 
Being  appeared  to  the  fathers,  and 
conversed  with  them.    And  meat  and 
drink  were  brought  out  to  Him.    But 
in  these  cases  He  turned  the  offered 
banquet  into  a  sacrifice,  in  the  smoke 
of  which  He    ascended    heavenward 
(Judges  vi.  18-24 ;  xiii.  15-21).    Here 
He  personally  accepts  the  patriarch's 
hospitality,  and  partakes  of  his  fare — 
a  greater  miracle  still  than  the  other, 
implying  more  intimate  and  gracious 
friendship,  more  unreserved  familiarity. 
He  sits  under  his  tree,  and  shares  lus 
common  meal.     ''Behold,"  says  the 
same  Lord  to  every  believing  child  of 
Abraham,  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock,"  etc.  (Rev.  iii.  20). 
But  above  all,  "  If  a  man  love  me, 
he  will    keep    my    words,    and    my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him  "  (John  xiv.  23).    "  Be  not,"  then, 
"  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers ;  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares  "  (Heb.  xiii.  2).    They  have 
entertained  the  messenger  of  the  Cove- 
nant, the  Lord  Himself.  But  how  may 
you  have  any  chance  of  falling  into 
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this  blessed   mistake,  and    unawares 
entertaining  Christ  and  His  angels? 
Does  He,  or  do  they  go  about  now  in 
the  guise  of  weary  and  wayworn  pil- 
grims ?   What  says  the  Lora  Himself? 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."     "Whosoever  shall  receive  one 
such  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth 
me."     Yes,  every  service  performed  to 
one  of  the  Lord's  little  ones  in  a  spirit 
like  that  of  Abraham  ;  every  kindness 
shown  to  one  who  is,  or  who  may  be,  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  is  a  service  per- 
formed and  a  kindness  shown  to  the 
Lord  Himself.    The  Lord  accepts  it  as 
such.    What  a  thought  is  this  !    That 
in  all  your  acts  of  courtesy  and  friend- 
ship,— of  hospitality,   of   charity,   of 
goodwill,— you  may  consider  that  it  is 
the  Lord  Himself  you  are  obliging  ! 
What  a  motive  "  to  do  good  unto  all 
men,  especially  those  that  are  of  the 
household    of   faith"    (Gal.  vi.    10). 
And  think  not  that  your  thus  enter- 
taining   Christ    is    a    mere    pleasing 
notion, — a  fiction  or  a  theory.     Think 
not  that  it  is  to  be  practically  realised 
only  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day 
as  the  principle  upon  which  its  final 
rewards  are  to  be  dispensed.     Even 
now  your  thus  entertaining  Christ  un- 
awares  may   be    matter   of   blessed 


experience.  He  manifests  Himsdf  ti 
you  on  every  occasion,  however  trifling 
on  which,  in  doing  Uie  least  good  to 
the  ver^  least  of  His  brethren,  yoa  ds 
it  in  faith  as  unto  Himselt  For  soeh 
brotherly  kindness  opens  joja  head 
It  is  the  very  best  reply  to  Hii 
knocking.  It  brings  near  to  voa  that 
Lord  whom,  in  the  person  of  one  of 
His  litUe  ones,  you  have  ben 
honouring.  You  thus  realise  the  bd 
of  His  entering  in  that  "  He  m^  Of 
with  you  and  you  with  Him."  Fortf 
the  supper  you  provide  for  any  onerf 
His  little  ones— He  will  not  Hinudf 
be  absent.  Multiply,  therefore,  tlwe 
oflSces  of  Christian  love.  Devise  Ubenl 
things.  Do  good  and  commumcata 
Give  as  unto  the  Lord — ^that  thus  jj» 
may  Iiave  more  of  His  presence  with 
you,  and  more  of  His  love  shedabnud 
in  your  hearts.— ;(Cbnrf/«Aw) 

This  Divine  visitant  condeseeodato 
feast  with  Abraham.  Surely  Abrahaa 
has  now  become  the  friend  of  God 
(James  ii.  23).  This  feasting  of  God 
with  man  appears  again  in  the  pio- 
gress  of  the  dispensations  of  His  giace 
— in  the  Shew-bread  in  the  Temple, 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  New  Coro- 
nant,  and  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the 
Lamb  in  the  new  world. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.-^Venu^lh. 

The  Conflict  between  Feak  and  Faith. 

God  had,  hitherto,  dealt  with  Abraham  alone  ;  now  he  deals  with  Saiah,  ai 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  Covenant.  Abraham's  faith  was  marked  by  sone 
infirmity  ;  and  so  is  Sarah's  in  the  present  instance,  but  arising  from  a  dueRpt 
cause.  Her  faith  betrayed  that  weakness  which  comes  of  fear.  The  conflii* 
between  faith  and  fear,  and  the  reasons  of  it  are  illustrated  hera 

I.  The  things  promised  to  faith  are  difficult  of  belief.   The  Lord  proauBV 
that  Sarah  herself  should  have  a  son.     She  received  that  announcement  to 
mirthful  incredulity.    The  thing  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    How  could  toe 
impossibilities  of  nature  be  overcome?  (ver.  11,  12).    That  she  should  h^^^ 
a  mother,  was  like  calling  the  dead  back  to  life.     She  was  not  reaUy  indisposed 
to  believe  what  God  had  promised,  still  her  thought  was  entirely  ^rcctedto 
natural  means.    She  was  not  ready  to  resign  herself  to  a  miracle.    The  worU 
was  old  enough,  and  her  experience  was  long  enough  to  produce  in  her  a  fixed 
belief  in  the  constancy  of  tlie  course  of  nature.     Faith  in  a  course  of  thinp 
above  and  beyond  nature,  she  had  not  yet  fully  realised.    The  things  pronuaed 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  even  impossible  of  accomplishment.    1.  h  K 
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ue€89ary  that  faith  should  be  thus  tried  by  difficulty.  If  all  is  clear,  and  obvious, 
ind  easy,  and  present,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  exercise  faith.  In  our  present 
xmdition,  we  cannot  walk  by  sight,  for  our  knowledge  is  imperfect.  If,  there- 
bte,  we  are  to  have  an  aim  or  a  purnose  beyond  this  present  life,  we  must  trust 
■bare  we  cannot  see,  and  believe  wnere  we  cannot  demonstrate.  The  things 
Stod  promises  to  faith  are  contrary  to  our  present  experience.  We  have  no 
famo{  tiiem  which  commends  itself  to  our  ordinaryreason.  Faith  stands  to 
B  instead  of  verification,  and  is  its  own  proof    2.  TVe  must  be  cast  entirely 

rm  the  toord  qfGod.    Nature  may  seem  to  be  against  us — and  the  possibilities 
flings,  and  human  hopes — ^but  our  faith  must  surmount  all. 
IL  Faitii  may,  for  awhile,  be  quite  paralysed  by  fear.    In  a  sincere  mind, 
tluB  veiy  difficulty  of  belief  may  produce  a  fear  which  may  perplex  and  trouble 
W.    This  was  Sarah's  case.    Sudden  fear  tempted  her  to  dissemble.     She  lost 
kr  presence  of  mind,  and  her  guileless  simplicity,  and  integrity  (ver.  15). 
St  reter,  who  holds  her  up  as  an  example  to  godly  matrons,  hints  at  her 
inGnDity,  and  suggests  that  she  was  ''  afraid  with  amazement "  (1  Peter  iii.  6). 
L  In  sincere  souls  this  condition  is  only  momentary.    For  a  brief  space  faith 
okhires  a  kind  of  suspended  animation,  out  it  has  strength  enough  to  recover. 
Hear  is  salutary  when  it  is  the  instrument  of  caution,  the  guiae  of  circum- 
section ;  but  when  it  produces  paleness  and  dread,  it  may  serve  for  the  time 
to  overwhelm  every  other  feeling.    But  if  there  is  a  real  and  loving  desire 
towards  God,  the  soul  returns  to  sobriety,  and  faith  lays  hold  on  God.     2.  To 
eieen>t  God  at  Bis  uord  would  save  us  from  all  foolish  wonder.    That  which 
Qoopromises  may  be  amazing  in  itself,  but  if  we  accept  His  word  simply,  we  are 
■ma  from  that  kind  of  wonder  in  which  the  mind  loses  itself,  and  by  which 
ifi^  is  rendered  impossible.    True  faith  readily  fastens  upon  the  ultimate 
ttjBtery,  and  therefore  is  amazed  at  nothing  else.     In  this  regard, ''  All  things 
MB  possible  to  him  that  believeth." 

m.  Ood  graciously  grants  power  to  overcome  the  fear.     There   is   much 
insiTen  to  faith,  if  it  is  only  real,  at  bottom,  and  in  any  way  lays  hold  upon 
8od.     He  will  pardon  its  infirmities  and  repair  its  weaknesses.     This  he  did  in 
bnkh's  case.      1.  By  mild  reproof,      "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham, 
Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying.  Shall  I  of  a  surety  bear  a  child,  which  am 
dd?"  (ver.  13).    This  reproof  is  mixed  with  that  tenderness  which,  while  it 
Aides,  at  the  same  time  nas  a  loving  purpose,  and  raises  up  them  that  fall. 
God's  reproofs  to  His  children  are  but  loving  corrections.   2.  By  recognisina  the 
food  which  is  mixed  up  with  our  infirmity.    Sarah  is  commended  for  **  doing 
idl,"  and  is  held  up  as  a  model  of  matronly  simplicity  and  subjection.     She 
fcond  favour  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  not  easily  provoked,  and  "  who  knoweth 
991  friune,  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust."    3.  By  repeating  His  promises, 
Ihe  promise  made  in  verse  10  is  repeated  in  verse  14     It  was  doubted,  and 
Ihnefore   is  now  renewed  with  additional  force.    After  faith  has  triumphed 
•ver  doubt,  it  is  as  if  the  word  of  God  was  again  spoken  to  us.    His  promises 
kiTe,  as  it  were,  the  freshness  of  a  new  creation.     4.  By  casting  us  upon  Bis 
mm  omnipotence,    "Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord?"  (ver.  14).    This  is 
fte  great  refuge  of  faith  when  perplexed  by  apparent  impossibilities.     The 
thought  of  God's  infinite  power  should  put  all  our  doubt  to  flight.     Unbelief 
kesidght  of  the  Divine  omnipotence.    True  faith  is  supported  by  a  power 
lAieh  cannot  be  baffled,  or  turned  aside  from  its  gracious  purpose. 

"  The  voice  that  roUs  the  stars  along. 
Speaks  all  the  promises." 
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Verse  9.  It  is  now  the  question, 
not  of  the  chief  personage,  but  of  the 
group  of  guests — a  question  which,  in 
the  East,  from  a  stranger,  would  be 
regarded  as  impertinent,  if  not  insult- 
ing, in  our  time ;  but  in  that  day 
there  was  altogether  more  of  dignified 
freedom  and  ease  among  the  women, 
and  such  an  inquiry  would  not  be  so 
regarded  Abraham  must  have  been 
greatly  surprised  at  this  mention  of 
his  wife's  name,  with  an  inquiry  after 
her,  if  he  had  not  already  recognised 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  as  one  of 
strangers.  Sarah  was  inside  the  tent, 
but  near  the  entrance  or  doorway, 
where  she  could  hear. — {Jacobus,) 

When  God  inquires  of  us,  the  intent 
is  to  summon  our  attention  and  not  to 
inform  Himself  We  cannot  instruct 
Omniscience. 

Behold,  in  the  tent.  David  com- 
pares a  good  woman  to  the  vines  upon 
the  walls  of  the  house,  because  she 
cleaveth  to  her  house.  Others  to  a 
snail,  that  carrieth  her  house  on  her 
back.  St  Paul  reckons  it  for  a  virtue 
in  a  woman  to  "  keep  at  home  "  (Tit. 
ii.  5) ;  and  Solomon,  for  a  sign  of  a 
lewd  housewife,  that  "  her  feet  abide 
not  in  her  house"  (Prov.  vii.  11). 
Among  the  Grecians,  the  bride  was 
carried  through  the  streets  in  a 
ciiariot,  the  axletree  was  burnt,  to 
sif^nify  that  she  must  keep  home. — 
{irapp.) 

Verse  10.  In  the  former  verses  the 
speaker  did  not  make  Hinself  known, 
but  now  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
who  He  really  is.  The  very  nature  of 
the  communication  now  made  implies 
self-determination  and  supreme  autho- 
rity. They  are  surely  not  the  words 
of  an  ambassador,  but  of  a  sovereign. 
The  personal  God  stands  revealed  in 
His  word  ;  and  if  we  are  faithful  we 
shall  at  length  know  Himself  by  its 
means. 

God's  communications  to  man  are 
marked — 1.  By  positiveness  and  self- 
assertion.     He  speaks  as  the  fountain 
of  authority — as  one  who  is  able  to 
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accomplish  His  will  against  a 
tiea  ''I  will  certainly  let 
thee."  2.  By  that  Soyereigi 
commands  all  time  and  evoi 
is  not  bound  by  the  conditioii 
as  we  are,  but  stands  above  an 
it  He  speaks  of  thingB  thi 
as  though  they  were.  In  tl 
faith  His  word  is  equal  to  th 
the  thing  promised. 

Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tenidc 
was  behind  him.  He  probat 
such  a  manner  relatively  to 
of  Sarah's  tent  that  His  back  w; 
towards  it,  so  that  if  He  ha 
mere  man  He  could  not  hav< 
the  fact  of  her  laughing.  ' 
was  aware  of  it  showed  Hi 
science. 

"The  form  of  Abraham's 
thus  described,  seems  to  ha 
exactly  like  the  one  in  which 
for  in  both  there  was  a  shad 
front,  in  which  he  could  sit  in 
of  the  day,  and  yet  be  seen  f 
off ;  and  the  apartment  of  the 
where  Sarah  was  when  he  stat 
be  within  the  tent,  was  imu 
behind  this,  wherein  she  prepi 
meal  for  the  guests,  and  from 
she  listened  to  their  prophetic 
tion. " — {Buckingham — Busk) 

That  discovery  of  ourselves- 
is  in  our  inmost  souls,  which 
in  the  word  of  God,  is  one  of  t 
cations  of  its  heavenly  origi: 
claim  of  Jesus  to  Divinity  i 
small  degree  attested  by  the  f 
He  knew  what  was  in  man"  (Job 

Verse  11.  This  statement 
to  call  attention  to  the  mil 
nature  of  the  promise.  The 
Living  Will  above  and  beyo 
present  and  visible  course  of 
Without  faith  in  this,  the  < 
universe  is  but  a  mere  machine 

It  should  not  be  thought  i 
incredible  for  God  to  bring  nan 
those  who  were  as  good  as  dead, 
a  miracle  is  witnessed  now  wh( 
are  born  again.  It  is  when 
literally  "without  strength  "  tba 
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omnipotent  to  help  and  save 
.6). 

must  be  a  complete  wreck  of 
in  hopes  before  we  are  willing 
ourselYes  entirely  upon  Ood. 
t  be  taught  that  God  is  all  in 
a  the  Divine  education  of 
7y  men  have  been  made  to  feel 
essity  for  God's  interference, 
/hrist  came  some  of  the  great 
of  antiquity  had  perished,  and 
»me  itself  was  fast  hastening  to 
The  world  had  outlived  all  its 
Then  the  Saviour  appeared, 
\  fulness   answered  to  man's 

88. 

)  12.  Gkxl's  promises  seem 
uid  ridiculous,  many  of  them, 
in  reason,  which  therefore  must 
Lced  and  shut  out,  as  Hagar 
>r  it  will  argue  carnally  as  that 
ring  lord  (2  Kings  vii.  2)  storms 
's  o£fers ;  as  Naaman  at  the 
I  (2  Eincs  v.  11)  looks  upon 
ordan  with  Syrian  eyes,  as  he, 
)T  all,  cries  out  with  Nicodemus, 
;an  these  things  be  (John  iii.  4)  ? 
ng  God  by  its  own  model,  and 
Him  into  its  own  mould. — 

.) 

I's  laughter  was  that  of  incre- 
She  had  human  reason  on  her 
was  the  laughter  of  rationalism, 
\g  that  impossible  which  it  is 
ig  to  believe. 

I's  laughter  was  yet  but  a  mo- 
f  feeling,  not  indicative  of  a 
f  life.  Hence  it  fell  short  of 
»ious  and  profane.  She  laid  too 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
means,  and  failed  to  give  God 
e  glory. 

liajn  and  Sarah  did  not  more 
in  their  desire  than  differ  in 
!iffection.  Abraham  laughed 
id  he  believed  it  would  be  so, 
because  she  believed  it  could 
so. — (Bishop  Ball) 
&rd  being  old  also.  This  passage, 
n  connection  with  another  which 
ts  an  allusion  to  it,  affords  a 
5  proof  how  ready  God  is  to 
whatever  is  good  in  our  actions, 
le  casts  a  v^  over  the  evil  with 


which  it  is  accompanied.    At  the  very 
time   that  Sarah  yielded  to  unbeli^ 
she  exercised  a  reverential  regard  for 
her  husband,  and  this  fact  is  recorded 
to  her  honour  by  the  Apostle  Peter, 
and  proposed  as  an  example  to  all 
married  women,  while  the  infirmity 
that  she  betrayed  on  the  same  occasion 
is  passed  over  in  silence  (1  Pet.  iii.  5, 6). 
The  Scriptures  afford  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  God  has  manifested 
the  same  condescension  to  His  frail  and 
sinful    creatures.     The    existence    of 
''  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord  " 
even  avails,  as  in  the  case  of  young 
Abijah  (1  Kings  xiv.  13),  to  turn  away 
the  eye  of  Jehovah  from  manifold  im- 
perfections in  other  respects.     This  is 
a  great  encouragement  to  us  amidst  all 
the  weakness  that  we  feel ;  and  we  may 
be  assured  that  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  evils  of  our  hearts  will  be  disclosed, 
so,  on  the  other,  there  is  not  a  good 
purpose  or  inclination  that  shall  not 
be  made  manifest  and  abundantly  re- 
warded in  the  great  day. — (Bush,) 

Verse  13.  The  speaker  is  here  dis- 
closed as  *' Jshovah — the  Lord"  who 
had  appeared  unto  Abraham  (ver.l). 

It  would  serve  to  bring  home  the 
reproof  to  Sarah's  mind  to  find  that 
her  husband  was  called  to  account  for 
her  fault. 

The  wife's  sin  reflects  upon  the  hus- 
band. But  Solomon  shows  that  some 
wives  are  so  intemperate  and  wilful 
that  a  man  may  as  well  hide  the  wind 
in  his  fist  or  oil  in  his  hand  as  restrain 
them  from  ill-doing  (Prov.xxvii.  15, 16). 

-(Tram) 

We  have  to  bear  the  burdens  and 
infirmities  of  those  who  are  partakers 
with  us  of  the  same  promises. 

Verse  14.  Sarah  laughed  within  her- 
self, within  the  tent  and  behind  the 
speaker  ;  yet  to  her  surprise  her 
internal  feelings  are  known  to  Him. 
She  finds  there  is  One  present  who 
rises  above  the  sphere  of  nature. — 
(Murphy,) 

The  thought  of  God's  power  ought 
to  silence  every  objection  arising  from 
apparent   impossibilities.      W^  Viisk^^ 
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sufficient  examples  of  His  power  to 
encourage  us  to  hope  in  His  Word. 
He  formed  the  universe  out  of  nothing 
by  a  simple  act  of  His  will.  He  still 
preserves  the  whole  course  of  nature. 
He  supplies  the  wants  of  every  living 
creature  upon  earth.  Did  we  but 
reflect  upon  the  miracle  of  creatiou 
alone,  we  could  never  indulge  in  that 
unbelief  which  calls  the  power  of  God 
in  question. 

When  all  human  hope  is  lost,  and 
nature  seems  to  bind  us  fast  as  with  an 
iron  destiny,  we  may  well  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  thought:  "  Is  anything 
too  hard  for  the  Lord  ? " 

At  the  time  appointed  I  will  return. 
It  is  humiliating  to  think  what  a 
necessity  our  unbelief  imposes  upon 
God  to  impart  and  renew  His  promises 
to  us ;  and  the  earnestness  witn  which 
the  promise  so  ofton  given  is  here 
repeated,  shows  the  just  displeasure 
which  Sarah's  incredulity  had  excited 
iu  the  bosom  of  God.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  but  be  filled  with  amazement 
that  He  did  not  rather  say,  "Since 
you  treat  My  promises  with  secret 
derision,  you  snail  never  be  made 
partaker  of  them."  But  God  well 
laiows  the  weakness  of  the  human 
heart,  and  therefore  deals  tenderly 
with  offenders.  Were  He  to  suffer  our 
unbelief  to  make  void  His  truth,  no  one 
of  His  promises  would  ever  be  fulfilled. 
But  He  lias  assured  us  that  this  shall 
not  be  the  case  ;  and  if  anything  will 
put  to  shame  our  unbelief,  surely  this 
wUl.  Such  condescension  and  com- 
passion cannot  but  prevail  upon  us 
more  forcibly  than  a  thousand  menaces. 
—(Bush.) 

The  repeated  lessons  of  instruction 
and  words  of  promise  which  are  found 
in  Scripture  bear  witness  to  human 
infirmity — to  our  slowness  of  heart  to 
believe  and  receive  what  God  has 
spoken. 

Verse  15.  In  her  confusion  and 
terror  she  denies  that  she  laughed. 
But  He  who  sees  what  is  within  insists 
that  she  did  laugh,  at  least  in  the 
tliought  of  her  heart.  There  is  a 
beautiful  simplicity  in  the  whole  scene. 
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Sarah  now  doubtless  received  faith  and 
strength  to  coucAyQ.-^ Murphy), 

Fear  perverts  the  moral  perceptional 
and  tempts  us  to  shelt^  oiii8elT8B 
under  unworthy  subterfuges. 

Sarah  had  not  laughed  outwardly, 
with  visible  contempt  and  derision, 
but  she  could  not  cover  up  her  sin 
from  Grod.  He  can  detect  what  is  eril 
in  us,  however  it  may  be  disguised  Ij 
outward  propriety. 

This  brief  and  sharp  reproof  was  yet 
like  the  wound  of  a  friend,  which  is 
faithful  It  was  in  mercy^  not  in 
anger,  that  her  secret  sin  was  detected! 
and  reproved.  We  hear  no  moreof 
her  unbelief  after  this  reproof  Her 
faith  was  hereby  confirmecl  and  esta- 
blished, and  became  the  very  instru- 
ment for  the  accomplishbg  of  tliat 
promise  which  she  once  cusbelieTed 
(Heb.  xi.  11). 

We  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 
fidelity  of  those  friends  who  reprove 
us,  and  for  the  rebukes  of  our  own 
conscience.  We  should  accept  tiieee^ 
as  if  the  Lord  had  spoken. 

If  we  only  consider  what  is  that 
perfect  knowledge  which  God  has  d 
us,  all  unworthy  fear  would  be  driven 
from  our  hearts.  We  should  then 
have  only  one  object  of  amazement 
and  wonder.  Nothing  else  conU 
make  us  afraid. 

Let  us  be  careful  that  Gkxl  nerer 
sees  in  our  countenance  the  smSe  of 
distrust,  the  sneer  of  derision  at  His 
promises,  His  precepts,  His  people. 
The  profane  joke,  the  contemptuons 
epithet,  the  supercilious  sneer,  the 
open  ridicule,  the  downright  mockery 
of  the  saints,  are  all  registered.  "i^ay» 
but  thou  didst  laugh**  will  continoe 
to  awaken  new  pains  of  remorse  in 
the  soul  of  the  scorner  when  he  and 
laughter  shall  have  long  been  strangers, 
and  when  tears,  and  sighing,  and 
mourning  shall  have  become  his  po^ 
tion  ;  for  of  laughter  such  as  this  the 
word  of  God  has  pronounced :  "  The 
end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness;" 
"  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for 
ye  shall  mourn  and  weep." — {BuA!) 

She  was  afraid.  And  well  she 
might;    for  &s  every  body  hath  ita 
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badoWy  80  hath  eyery  sin  its  fear.  (Jonah  iy.  2).      No,  Jonah,  it   was 

Ibe  laughed,  but  within  herself,  but  not  thy  saying,  it  was  only  thy  think- 

8  good  she  might  have  laughed  out  ing ;  but  that  is  all  one  before  Him 

loud ;  for  God  searcheth  the  heart,  who    "  understandeth    thy   thoughts 

'  I  pray  thee,  0  Lord,  was  not  this  my  afar  oflF "  (Psa.  czxxix.  2).— (7Vaf>p.) 
aying  when  I  was  in  my  country  ? " 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Vemi  16-19. 

The  Sec&st  of  the  Lord  with  Abraham. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him  "  (Psa. 
m.  14).  Ood  communicates  Himself,  and  the  knowledge  of  His  ways  and 
desi^,  to  His  &ithful  ones.  There  was  a  special  propriety  for  this  mode  of 
dealmg  with  His  servant  Abraham.    Consider  this — 

L  Ail  one  of  the  privileges  of  God*s  fdendship  with  him.    Communication 

rfaecrets  is  one  of  the  special  privileges  of  friendship.    The  secret  of  a  man  is 

lot  with  strangers,  or  enemies,  or  indifferent  persons,  but  with  those  who  respect 

ud  love  him.    Where  we  trust  our  secrete  the  intimacy  must  be  very  close,  and 

ftecon6dence  of  love  very  great.  God  had  made  Abraham  His  friend,  and  in  doing 

ao  had  yielded  to  him  certain  rights.     He  who  is  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  put 

Himself  under  obligations.    He  imparted  to  His  friend  a  two-fold  secret.    1.  The 

went  qf  laving  intercourse.   He  had  already  condescended  to  visit  Abraham,  and 

toparUke  of  his  hospitality.     He  conversed  freely  with  the  patriarch  as  a  man 

vith  his  friend.     Though  He  discovered  Himself  to  be  what  He  really  was,  the 

lumian  manner  of  the  interview  is  carried  out  to  the  end.   This  is  the  only  instance 

m  the  Old  Testament  of  such  intimate  and  palpable  communion  with  God. 

Abfaham's  case  was  only  peculiar  in  its  outward  form,  for  it  is  the  privilege  of  all 

God's  saints  to  "  enter  into  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  abide  under 

tteshadow  of  the  Almighty."  2.  The  secret  cf  His  j>urpose8.  The  Lord  had  already 

told  Abraham  of  His  loving  purpose  concerning  himself,  and  the  nation  of  which 

he  was  to  be  the  founder.     Now  the  Lord  reveals  His  purposes  of  judgment 

ipoQ  the  wicked.    The  sin  of  Sodom  had  become  great.    The  i)ivine  forbearance 

vai  exhausted.    The  time  of  judgnient  had  come.     In  adaptation  to  our  human 

Mode  of  thought  and  speech,  God  is  represented  as  taking  counsel  with  Himself 

•  to  what  He  shall  purpose.     ''Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which 

I  do  ? "  (vcr.  17).     It  seems  as  if  the  very  thought  would  be  unworthy,  that 

Be  should  conceal  His  design  from  His  friend.     "Strangers  and  enemies — ^the 

lodd  at  large — know  Me  not ;  and  therefore  they  know  not  what  I  do.    They 

how  merely  what  is  outwardly  presented  to  their  eye,  on  the  stage  of  public 

•d  social  life.    But  they  see  not  oehind  the  scenes.    They  are  not  acquainted 

vitk  the  bidden  springs,  and  inmost  reasons  of  My  conduct.    Hence,  it  is  not 

^Roodafiil  that  tney  should  misunderstand  Me  ;  that  they  should  put  a  wrong 

iiMniction  on  many  of  My  actions ;  that  many  things  in  My  dealings  should 

IM  anomalous  or  even  criminal,  of  which,  bad  they  been  better  acquainted 

tilh  Me,  they  might  easily  have  got  an  explanation.    But  my  friends  stand  in 

Jh  oonnaeL    They  are  familiar  with  Me,  and  their  fullest  sympathy  is  Mine. 

loqr  can  therefore  understand  what  I  do.   What  may  seem  strange  and  startling 

toothers,  excites  no  surprise,  and  breeds  no  suspicion,  in  them  ;  and  where  the 

Knld  is  loud  in  its  premature  criticisms  and  cavib— My  friends,  doing  Me  justice, 

and  reposing  in  Me  an  honourable  confidence,  can  intelligently  acquit  or 

afiprove ;  or  at  least  can  patientlv  wait  for  further  light  and  information— 

fcarieaw,  aa  regards  My  character,  of  the  issue. — (Candltek.) 

IL  Am  dipending  upon  hia  destiny  and  ohaxmeter.    Amham  was  not  only 
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a  saint,  but  also  a  representative  man,  through  whom  God  intended  to  < 
great  blessings  to  mankind.  He  was  the  human  foundation  upon  whicb 
most  cracious  purposes  concerning  the  race  were  to  be  erected.  The  frie 
of  God  with  him,  merefore,  is  to  be  considered — 1,  With  regard  to  hi$c 
God  had  known  him,  that  is,  determined  him  for  a  purpose.  (1.)  Pp 
He  was  to  "  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation  "  (ver.  18).  The  foundii 
creat  nation  is  an  act  of  God's  Proviaence,  and  not  an  accident  of  human  I 
Abraham  has,  therefore,  an  interest  in  humanity  considered  as  such.  ^  Th 
this  act  of  retribution  on  Sodom  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indif 
to  him.  In  the  thought  and  purpose  of  God  he  has  a  sublime  relation  to  i 
race,  and  the  knowle^e  of  the  Divine  purposes  concerning  that  race  wi 
measure,  due  to  him.  Of  such  a  character  as  Abraham  it  was  true  in 
special  and  eminent  sense,  that  all  that  concerned  man  concerned  hin 
Bdigious,  Abraham  was  to  be  the  founder  not  only  of  a  great,  but  al 
holy  nation — of  a  people  elect  of  God.  They  were  chosen  to  illustra 
Providence,  to  have  the  custody  of  His  oracles.  The  awful  scroll  of  pr 
was  in  their  keeping.  God's  salvation  was  to  spring  from  them.  They  si 
one  end  of  the  ladder  along  which  communications  passed  from  heaven  tc 
and  blessings  came  do¥m.  "  All  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  ii 
(ver.  18).  Hence  he  is  personally  and  directly  concerned  with  all  God's  d 
of  mercy  and  judgment.  As  a  member  of  the  Covenant,  these  privilege 
due  to  Abraham.  2.  With  regard  to  his  personal  character.  God  kne 
Abraham  was  a  righteous  man,  and  that  he  would  be  just  and  upright 
government  of  his  family,  bringing  them  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Himsi 
would  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Covenant  of  grace,  and  avoid  the  d 
the  wickea.  **  For  the  transmission  from  generation  to  generation  of  tl 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  it  is  essentia  that  they  who  are  to  comma 
teach  their  children  after  them  should  themselves  understand  the  sch 
Gk)d's  providence,  so  as  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what  He  has  done,  an( 
to  do,  on  the  earth.  Abraham  is  highly  commended  by  Gkxl,  as  oiie  w 
assuredly  be  faithful  in  this  work  of  the  godly  training  and  godly  discip 
his  household.  As  the  head  of  a  family — ^as  a  witness  for  God  to  the  gen 
to  come — as  a  teacher  of  righteousness,  he  is  entrusted  with  a  most  im] 
office,  and  he  will  not  betray  his  trust." — (Candlish.) 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verse  16.  The  courteous  dismissal 
of  friends  and  brethren  who  have  been 
entertained  as  guests,  by  accompanying 
them  some  distance  on  their  way,  is  a 
duty  frequently  enjoined  in  the  New 
Testament.  Thus,  3  John  6 :  "Whom 
if  thou  bring  forward  on  their  journey 
after  a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do  well. 
(See  also  Rom.  xv.  24;  1  Cor.  xvi.  11 ; 
Acts  XX.  38.)  From  verse  22,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  only  the  two  angels 
wno  now  took  their  leave.  He  who  is 
called  "  Jehovah  "  seems  to  have  re- 
mained, and  Abraham,  after  conducting 
the  two  some  little  distance,  probably 
returned  into  the  presence  of  his  Divine 
guest,  when  the  circumstances  after- 
wards mentioned  occurred. — (Bush.) 
886 


There  is  a  gracious  side  to  the 
character,  in  which  appear  the  pi 
of  His  love  and  mercy;  but  t 
also  a  side  of  it  in  which  we  si 
His  judgments  towards  the  impe 
Towards  Abraham,  the  look  ol 
ness  and  love ;  towards  Sodom,  t 
of  feaifril  indignation  and  pur] 
retribution.  The  right  hsdid 
Judge  implies  His  left. 

Verse  17.  He  is  in  a  positioi 
trusted.  He  is  not  a  strangei 
enemy  who  must  be  kept  at  a  d 
and  treated  with  stern  and  sua 
reserve.  He  stands  hi^h  in  the 
and  fellowship  of  God,  and  it 
unreasonable  that  Gk)d  should 
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to  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  His 
irorks  and  ways.  rPsa.  xxv.  14.)  Hence 
the  Lord  speaks  ot  His  prophets  as  those 
who  shonld  stand  in  His  counsel,  or 
secret.  (Jer.  xxiii.  18-22;  Amos  iii.  7.) 
And^  it  is  especially  with  reference  to 
Hi8  lodgments  to  be  executed  on  the 
earth  that  the  Lord  thus  speaks.  To 
the  firiend  of  Gk)d,  these  visitations  of 
Tengeance  are  not,  as  they  appear  to 
other  men,  mere  accidents  of  fortune, 
or  sudden  outbreaks  of  capricious 
wrath.  To  him  they  have  a  clear 
meaning — a  distinct  and  well-defined 
sod.  And  hence,  while  others  are  dis- 
kscted  and  overwhelmed,  he  stands 
feariesB  amid  the  ruin. — (CandlisL) 

If  we  are  the  friends  of  God  through 

Gbiist  we  are  admitted  into  His  confi- 

-  denee.    Jesus  calls  us  His  friends  (St. 

:  John  XV.  15.)    1.    We  are  delivered 

V.  from  all  slavish  fear.    2.  We  have  no 

^  longer  any  suspicion  of  God.    All  cold 

laserre  and  distrust  are  gone,  and  we 

•iter  into  all  the  plans  and  purposes 

of  His  ^ce.    3.   We  have  mil  con- 

idence  in  God's  righteousness.     The 

difficalties  in  the  ways  and  dealings  of 

Providence,  which  perplex  others,  all 

beeome  intelligible  to  the  friend  of  God. 

He  reveals  to  His  friends  what  shidl  be 

in  the  end,  when  a  perfect  adjustment 

sC  these  shiEdl  be  made. 

^  The  secret  of  the  Lord  concerning 

judgment   is   also   intended  for  our 

idmonition.     The  judgments  of  the 

Loid   "warn"    His  servants.      (Psa. 

.     tt  11.) 


Verse  18.  We  have  in  this  and  the 
following  verse  the  reasons  assigned  for 
the  decision  to  which  He  comes.  The 
first  is,  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
His  character,  and  the  great  things 
which  He  had  purposed  to  do  for  him. 
It  is  a  reason  cL  fortiori;  as  if  He  had 
said,  "Seeing  I  have  determined  to 
bestow  upon  Abraham  the  greater 
favour  of  making  him  a  great  nation, 
and  of  blessing  in  him  all  other  nations, 
surely  I  may  confer  upon  him  the  less, 
of  making  him  acquainted  with  Mv 
present  purpose  of  destroying  Sodom. ' 
Where  God  has  begun  to  do  good  to 
His  servants  He  follows  them  with  still 
accumulating  mercies.  The  past  is  a 
pledge  for  the  future,  and  they  may, 
like  Rachel,  name  their  blessings 
"  Joseph,"  saying,  "  The  Lord  will  yet 
add  another. — (fiusk) 

The  revelation  to  Abraham  of  the 
Divine  purposes  of  ludgment  would 
serve  :  1.  As  a  vindication  of  Grod's 
character  in  the  matter  of  punishment. 
God  had  made  known  unto  him  His 
purposes  of  grace,  and  He  will  now 
vindicate  Himself  in  regard  to  His 
judgments  upon  the  wicked.  2.  As  a 
motive  to  increase  the  sense  of  covenant 
obligation.  Abraham  would  now  have 
stronger  reason  for  fidelity  in  his  house- 
hold, for  he  was  to  be  the  source  of 
blessing  to  all  mankind.  His  family 
was  to  be  the  home  of  salvation  where 
men  would  find  shelter  firom  the  terrible 
judgments  of  God. 


i 


Familt  Religion.— F(9r«^  19. 

t  Hie  light  in  which  Abraham  appears  in  this  passage;  and  how  he  was 
lldiflad  for  the  duty  here  ascribed  to  him.  He  appears  a  man  o{ knowledge; 
^  periiaps,  in  the  jargon  of  language,  the  refinements  of  science,  or  the 
•ditiraes  of  speculation,  but  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  to^  his  own 
jnsent  and  everlasting  salvation,  and  that  of  others,  namely,  in  religion  and 
.feorslity,  here  termed  the  "way  of  the  Lord,"  "justice  and  judgment." — ^A 
Ml  of  piettf.  He  not  onl^  understood  the  way  of  the  Lord,  but  he  loved, 
tqwrienced^  and  practised  it  Hence  his  concern  and  endeavour  to  impress  it 
^on  ottiers.  Without  personal  religion  in  the  heads  of  families,  we  cannot 
Cfeet  diey  will  sincerely  and  perseverin^jly  endeavour  to  promote  it  in  their 
dnldren  or  servants. — ^A  man  of  virtue.  Justice  and  judgment  were  as  dear  to 
Urn,  and  as  much  practised  by  him,  as  '*  the  way  of  the  Lord."  He  did  not 
his  dosDg  his  duty  to  Gfod  a  reason  for  neglecting  his  duty  to  bis  neigh- 
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hour ;  nor  what  God  had  joined  together  did  he  put  asunder. — ^A  man  of 
authority.  "  He  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him." 
Observe  the  respect  and  obedience  he  enforced,  and  his  great  influence  over  hii 
family.  This  was  owing  to  his  station.  They  were  taught  to  acknowled^  hioi 
as  appointed  by  God  at  the  head  of  the  family — to  his  knowUdge  and  wisdomr- 
his  known  and  approved  piety.  They  knew  God  was  on  his  side,  and  if  thej 
opposed  him,  God  would  resent  it. — A  man  of  fidelity.    Whatever  knowledge, 

Eiety,  or  authority  he  had,  he  faithfully  employed  for  His  glory  who  entrusted 
im  with  them,  and  to  the  end  intended — the  good  of  others,  and  especially  of 
his  own  family. — ^A  man  of  diligence.  He  appears  evidently  to  nave  been 
laborious  in  this  duty. 

II.  The  nature  of  this  duty ;  or  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of  his  fiunilr. 
He  not  only  prayed  with  and  b^ore  his  family,  but  interceded  for  them  ass 
priest.    This  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  holy  men  of  old  did.    They  wen 

J)riests  in  their  own  houses  (Job  i.  5).  So  should  every  master  of  a  Ghristiiii 
amily  be.  Indeed,  eveiy  private  Christian  is  a  priest  unto  God.  He  was  a 
prophet  in  his  family.  He  instructed  them,  not  in  matters  of  mere  specnlatioB, 
nor  doubtful  disputation — ^this  were  foolish  and  unprofitable — ^but  in  mattenof 
experimental  and  practical  religion  and  virtue.  He  taught  his  funilv  not 
barely  to  know  these  things,  but  to  do  them.  Now,  upon  whom  must  this  be 
inculcated  ?  Upon  children  (Deut.  iv.  9).  If  our  children  be  the  Lord's^  th^ 
must  be  educated  for  Him.  If  they  wear  His  livery,  and  be  caUed  hv  His 
name,  they  must  do  His  work.  What  h3rpocrisy  is  it  to  dedicate  our  chudm 
to  God  in  baptism,  and  promise  they  shall  "  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  the  vain  pomp  ana  glorv  of  the  world,  and  all  covetous  desires  of  the 
same,  so  that  they  shall  not  follow  nor  be  led  by  them,"  and  afterwards  to  Ub 
no  care  that  they  may  fulfil  it ! — Upon  servants.  Abraham  had  bom  in  his 
house  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  (ch.  xiv.  14),  "  trained/'  or,  as  the 
Hebrew  word  means,  catechised.  Our  servants  are  entrusted  to  our  care,  and 
should  be  taught  and  directed  by  us  while  in  our  family.  But  how  must  oar 
children  and  servants  be  instructed?  (Deut.  vi.  6,  etc.).  By  conveisatioD, 
advice,  exhortation,  reading,  hearing,  catechising,  etc.,  and  especially  hj 
teaching  them  to  "  know  the  Scriptures  "  (2  Tim.  lii.  15.)  He  was  a  king  in 
his  house,  and  used  authority.  He  not  only  recommended  these  thin^  and 
advised  and  set  before  them  the  advantages  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  miseries 
on  the  other,  or  the  conduct  which  they  might  pursue,  but  he  solemnly  enjoined 
and  insisted  on  these  things,  on  pain  of  incurring  his  displeasure,  as  well  ss 
that  of  God.  He  not  only  used  doctrine,  but  discipline  (EpL  vi.  4).  He  wi 
only  informed  the  understanding  of  his  children  and  domestics  by  doctrine,  and 
reminded  and  admonished  them,  but  he  persuaded,  turned,  and  subdued  the 
will  to  God  and  man,  as  far  as  possible,  by  discipline,  rewards,  punishments^  or 
corrections,  especially  with  regard  to  his  children. 

III.  How  pleasing  it  was  to  Ood,  and  tiie  blessed  consequenoet  thflreof  ^ 
Abraham  and  his  femiily.     Observe : — The  reason  why  God  would  hide  nothinf 
from  Abraham.     **  For  I  know  him,"  etc.    Abraham  was  communicative  of  ^ 
knowledge,  and  improved  it  to  the  good  of  those  under  his  care,  and  theiebi* 
Gh)d  resolved  to  make  communications  to  him.    The  way  to  the  accomplishing 
of  God's  promises :  "  That  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  Hs 
hath  spoken  of  him."    Family  blessings  arise  from  family  religion ; — ^tempeiance» 
frugality,  industry,  discretion — peace,  quietness,  love,  harmony — ^the  &w^» 
protection,  and  care  of  God ;  His  direction  and  aid — all  necessaries  {f^ 
xxxvii.  25 ;  Matt.  vi.  33) — ^prosperity,  as  far  as  will  be  good  for  us,  and  oui 
families.    Our  prayers  are  heard — afflictions  are  sanctifi^  to  ms^  and  we  tfj 
supported  under  them — we  make  a  comfortable  progress  together  in  the  ^n?*^ 
Ooa,  and  receive  many  spiritual  blessings^ — ^we  shidl  meet  in  His  prosonce  i*^ 
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kiogdom  hereafter,  and  spend  an  eternity  together.  The  sad  rererse  when  this 
eourse  is  not  taken.  Hence  arise  family  curses; — intemperance,  prodigality, 
idleness,  imprudence — strife,  contention,  hatred,  disturbance — the  displeasure 
of  God,  and  His  curse  on  all  we  do— ^not  even  necessaries,  perhaps,  but  oeggary 
and  want — nothing  prospers — our  prayers  are  rejected — we  are  abandon^  of 
God  in  our  afKictions,  and  hardened  oy  them — we  go  forward  miserably  in  the 
ways  of  the  devil — ^we  shall  meet  at  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge  in  the  great 
day. — {R&o,  J.  Bensoris  Sermons  and  Plans.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.^  Vena  20^22. 

God's  Judgments  ok  Nations. 

Though  every  man  must  give  an  account  for  himself  to  God  at  the  last  day, 

Ct  Providence  does  visit  judgment  upon  nations,  as  such,  in  this  world.    Nations 
ve  no  existence  in  the  future  life,  and  therefore  must  be  punished  in  this  life. 
Hence  religious  minds  read  some  awful  lessons  in  human  history.    They  see  the 

Cinishments  of  Divine  justice  visited  upon  communities  of  sinners.     We  have 
re  God's  threatening  of  judgment  upon  a  wicked  nation  ;  a  threatening  which 
as  sure  as  doom  ;  for  they  had  exhausted  the  Divine  forbearance,  and  there 
no  more  space  for  repentance.    God's  judgments  upon  nations  have  the  same 
leneral  characteristics  as  this  one  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

L  They  are  preceded  by  a  long  history  of  wickedness.    God's  retribution 
does  not  fall  until  the  harvest  of  sin  is  ripe.    The  wickedness  of  this  people  had 
grown  so  great  as  to  become  proverbial.     (Isa.  i.  9.)    A  community  must  have 
existed  for  some  time  before  it  can  give  rise  to  proverbs.    This  way  of  referring 
to  a  nation's  moral  character  shows  that  it  has  been  long  established  in  evu 
waya.    These  cities  were  notorious  for  sins  of  the  worst  type.    These  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  sins  which  bring  down  the  judgments  of  God  upon  nations. 
L    The  shedding  of  innocent  blood.     (Gen.  iv.  10  ;  Job  xvi.  18.)    This  is  the 
highest  crime  against  man.    The  blood  of  the  innocent  appeals  to  heaven  for 
Tengeance.    God  hears  their  cry,  and  by  terrible  judgments  requires  their  blood 
ni  guilty  nations.     2.  The  peculiar  sin  of  Sodom.    The  vilest  form  of  sensuality 
derives  its  name  from  this  wicked  citv.    There  are  sins  of  the  flesh  so  heinous 
that  they  degrade  men  below  the  level  of  the  brute.    3.  7he  oppression  of  the 
Pjfople  of  God.     (Ex.  iii.  7.)    God  regards  this  sin  as  specially  directed  against 
Himself.    To  fail  in  duty,  or  to  ^o  wrong,  are  sins  against  (rod  ;   but  to  afflict 
Hia  people  is  directly  to  affront  tne  Majesty  of  God.    The  same  principle  is  to 
be  obeerved  in  the  case  of  those  who,  by  the  calamities  of  human  life,  are  in  an 
especial  manner  thrown  upon  the  care  and  kindness  of  Gk)d.    The  oppression  of 
widows  and  orphans  is  regarded  in  Scripture  as  a  crime  which  calls  for  immediate 
jadgment,  the  very  tenderness  of  God  urging  Him  to  inflict  it.    4.  Withholding 
Us  hire  of  the  labourer.    (James  v.  4.)    Sins  committed  against  society  differ 
much  in  their  consequences  to  individual  men.    The  labourer  who  works  for 
day  wages  suffers  a  grievous  wrong  when  these  are  withheld.    To  rob  him  of 
the  means  by  which  he  lives  lies  very  near  to  crimes  directed  against  his  life. 
The  judgments  of  God,  sooner  or  later,  overtake  nations  who  have  a  bad 
eminence  in  such  sins  as  these. 

IL  They  are  manifestly  righteous.  The  judgments  of  God  upon  sinful 
eommanities  of  men  are  so  conducted  tliat  the  justice  of  them  may  appear. 
1.  They  proceed  slowly.  The  feet  of  vengeance  travel  with  slow  and  measured 
itepa.  Though  the  nunishment  may  be  just  in  itself,  and  the  sinful  deserve  no 
more  time,j^t  it  is  aelayed  in  order  that  God's  ways  with  men  might  api)ear  to 
be  ridit    When  we  intend  acts  of  love  and  kindness,  there  is  a  propriety  in 
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our  haste  to  do  them.  But  in  acts  of  punishment — of  righteous  judgment^-tll 
haste  is  unseemly.  Mercy  will  rejoice  overjudgment  as  long  as  it  possibly  can.  God 
is  slow  to  punish.  Judgment  is  His  strange  work.  He  endures  even  the  Tends 
of  wrath  with  much  long-suffering.  Men  haye  time  to  see  that  the  signal 
examples  of  Diviue  retribution  which  history  furnishes  are  just  and  ruhl 
2.  They  are  only  ir\fiicted  when  the  recuans  qf  them  have  been  made  $MaL 
God  is  represented  as  making  careful  inquiry.  (Verse  21.)  Such  language  ii 
eyidently  accommodated  to  our  human  weieikness,  but  tne  intent  of  it  is  to 
impress  the  thought  upon  our  minds,  that  Gknl  will  not  yisit  iniquity  until  it  ii 
fully  proyen.  3.  They  are  self-vindicating.  Sodom  and  Gomomui  are  rem* 
sentea  as  crying  to  God  for  yengeance.  (Verse  20.)  There  are  some  sins  which 
more  than  others  loudly  call  to  Heayen  for  punishment.  Their  just  recompeoie 
thus  approyes  itself  to  the  conscience  of  humanity. 


8UQQESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verse  20.  God  regards  the  sins  of 
nations  as  such,  and  bears  with  them 
until  they  cry  out  for  yengeance. 
They  put  a  strain  upon  the  Diyine 
endurance  until  they  become  ''  yery 
grieyous/'  and  sparing  mercy  can  hold 
out  no  longer. 

The  sins  which  destroy  nations  are 
those  which  strike  at  the  yery  founda- 
tions of  social  order,  purity,  and  safety 
— lawlessness,  corruption  in  family  life, 
general  insecurity  amidst  the  wreck  of 
just  institutions.  Such  sins  are  among 
those  which  ''are  open  beforehand, 
goin^  before  to  judgment." 

History  reads  us  this  awful  lesson, 
that  the  fall  of  great  nations  has  been 
brought  about  by  their  own  corruptions. 

Eyery  sin  makes  a  moral  demand  for 
punishment,  and  has  a  yoice  of  crimi- 
nation against  the  sinner.  Sins,  how- 
eyer,  are  more  especially  said  to  cry 
when  they  are  peculiarly  heinous, 
flagrant,  aggrayated,  and  calculated  to 
proyoke  the  wrath  of  God  •  and  such 
were  now  the  sins  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  which  two  cities  are  doubt- 
less mentioned  for  their  pre-eminence 
in  crime,  though  it  is  clear  from  Deut. 
xxix.  22-24  that  seyeral  other  cities  in 
the  immediate  yicinity  were  inyolyed 
in  the  same  destruction. — (Bush.) 

Because  their  sin  is  very  grievous. 
Or,  yery  heayy ;  such  as  the  yery 
ground  groans  under  ;  the  axle-tree 
of  the  earth  is  ready  to  break  under 
it.  Sin  is  a  burden  to  God.  (Amos 
ji.  13.)  It  WW  90  to  Christ ;  He  fell 
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to  the  ground  when  He  was  in  His 
agony.  It  was  so  to  the  angels  who 
sank  into  hell  under  it.  It  was  so  to 
Eorah  and  his  company — the  eiith 
could  not  bear  them.  It  was  so  to  the 
Sodomites — they  were  so  clogged  with 
this  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  is  Si 
James  calleth  it  (chap.  i.  21),  that  God 
came  from  heayen  to  giye  their  land  a 
yomii.—(Trapp,) 

"  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because  their 
sin  is  yery  grieyous."  The  wajfs  rf 
God  are  not  goyemed  by  caprice— the 
result  of  mere  will.  They  approve 
themselyes  to  the  reason  of  mauknid. 

Verse  21.  Eyery  great  judgment 
upon  wicked  nations  is  a  special  risiti- 
tion  of  God. 

There  is  a  certain  measure  of  ane- 
a  capacity  of  iniquity — which  wicked 
nations  must  fill  before  God's  gRit 
judgments  come  upon  them. 

God  is  represented  as  a  just  jndge 
who  has  no  prepossessions  in  regard  ^ 
the  case,  but  is  determined  to  make  an 
exact  and  careful  scrutiny. 

The  sins  of  nations  require  time  to 
deyelop  into  a  full-grown  body,  ta* 
it  is  a  Dody  prepared  for  death  (Janitf 
i.  15). 

These  yerses  (20,  21),  probably,  a» 
to  be  taken  as  retrospectiye ;  as  being 
a  parenthetical  explanation  of  the 
whole  scene,  which  might  haye  b^ 
giyen  at  the  outset,  but  is  now  in- 
cidentally thrown  in  :  "  The  Lord  had 
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I  will  go  down  now  and  see  " — 
ng  after  the  manner  of  men,  to 
tne  perfect  equity  of  His  pro- 
$»  as  not  condemning  hastily,  or 
it  inquiry.  This  had  been  His 
36  in  coming  down  to  earth  at 

this  occasion.  In  the  execu- 
f  this  puipose,  He  had  visited 
am.  And  now,  sending  on  to 
i  the  angels  who  accompanied 
and  who  were  appointed  to  save 
le  Himself  remains  behind. — 
lisA,) 

keeps  open  the  door  of  repen- 
to  tne  very  last,  so  that  the 
3f  characters  may  have  no  cause 
iplain  of  injustice. 
;ent  here  is,  of  course,  but 
ively  ascribed  to  God.  There 
be  no  change  of  place  with  Him 
»  everywhere  present ;  nor  can 
lation  be  necessary  to  the  eye  of 
cience.  The  language  merely 
ints  God   as    employing   those 

of  investigation  which  are 
try  to  man  to  declare  that  all 
)t8  of  His  vengeance  are  in 
.  conformity  to  justice,  and  that 
fer  punishes  without  the  clearest 
And  surely,  if  anything  can 
anwillingness  to  punish,  or  a 
to  see  everything  in  the  most 
able  light,  or  an  anxiety  like 
:  a  tender  parent  to  cleave  to 
st  hope  that  his  child  is  not 
erably  lost,  we  have  it  in  these 
It  is  speaking  of  God,  indeed, 
ing  to  tne  manner  of  men,  but 
ies  that  He  would  look  into  the 
case;  that  He  would  be  slow 

He  came  to  the  resolution  to 

vengeance  to  the  uttermost ; 


that  He  would  institute  a  careful 
inquiry,  to  see  whether  what  He 
knew  to  be  bad  was  incurably  bad. 
In  a  word,  it  implies  that  if  there 
was  any  possibility,  consistently  with 

Sstice,  of  sparing  that  devoted  city, 
e  stood  ready,  in  heart  and  mind, 
to  do  it.  If  we  rightly  apprehend 
the  drift  of  the  whole  narrative, 
verses  20,  21  are  inserted  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  the  main  design  for  which 
the  Lord,  with  His  two  accompanying 
angels,  had  descended  and  made  this 
visit  to  Abraham.  On  any  other 
interpretation  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand the  propriety  of  the  expression, 
verse  21,  "I  will  go  down,"  when  He 
had  actually  "  come  down  "  already. — 
(Bush.J 

Gods  actions,  both  of  mercy  and 
judgment,  are  proofs  of  His  complete 
knowledge  of  men.  It  is  not  a  blind 
or  irresponsible,  but  an  all-seeing  and 
rational  Power  that  governs  the  world 
of  nature  and  of  man. 

Verse  22.  Angels  are  God's  ministers 
for  mercv  and  for  judgment  They  are 
sent  forth  to  deliver  the  righteous,  and 
to  visit  judgment  upon  the  wicked. 

Abraham  stood  yet  before  the  Lord. 
And  without  such  to  stand  and  pray, 
the  world  could  not  stand  :  they  bear 
up  the  pillars  of  it.  Oh,  the  price 
with  God,  and  profit  to  men,  of  praying 
persons  !  God  will  yield  sometning  to 
such  when  most  of  all  enraged  or 
resolved  (Matt.  xxiv.  20).  Lot  was 
saved  for  Abraham's  sake  when  all 
the  rest  perished. — (TrappJ 


MAIN  ffOMILETICS  OF  TEE  PARAGRAPH.— Vma  28-88. 

Intercessory  Prayer. 

m  the  angels  had  departed  to  go  towards  Sodom,  Abraham  was  left 
3g  before  God  (verse  22).  He  remained  to  pour  forth  his  soul  in  prayer 
kt  wicked  city  whose  cry  had  brought  the  Lord  down  from  heaven  to  visit 
idgment.  It  would  have  been  an  example  of  confidence  and  courage  had 
tured  to  plead  for  himself,  or  for  his  house ;  but  to  plead  where  he  had 
sonal  interest  at  stake,  and  where  he  had  no  title  to  interfere — to  attempt 
r  the  uplifted  arm  of  vengeance,  this  was  surely  to  take  an  extraordinary 
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liberty,  to  use  the  privileges  of  friendship  to  the  utmost.  Abraham  will  mtk 
out  eii  that  is  in  his  soul  to  God,  though  he  pleads  in  a  desperate  cause.  Soch 
is  the  fearlessness  of  true  faith,  whicli  is  not  dismayed  even  where  tlie  aspect  is 
darkest.  This  prayer  of  Abraham  is  the  first  long  prayer  recorded  in  Scriptnn; 
and  the  first  example  of  intercessory  prayer.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  humtn 
intercession  to  be  iound  in  tlie  pages  of  the  Bible. 

L  The  right  to  utter  it  presupposes  a  life  of  godliness.     It  was  a  bold 
stand  wliich  Abraham  took  when  he  appeared  to  be  more  merciful  than  God 
Himself,  and  attempted  to  arrest  a  judgment  which  was  so  well  deserved.   Thii 
confidence  of  faith,  which  speaks  out  even  in  the  face  of  all  that  is  discouragini^ 
tells  of  long  friendship  with  God.    The  power  to  prevail  much  in  prayer  iar 
others  is  omy  the  slow  growth  of  time.    We  cannot  ask  great  favours  bm  Ood 
unless  we  have  made  sure  of  our  ground  by  long  trial  of  His  goodness  in  ths 
past.    Thus  our  hope  in  His  mercy  to  do  great  things  is  bom  of  experieDe& 
when  we  have  known  Gbd  long  enough  there  are  no  favours  too  large  for  oito 
ask.    We  attain  to  a  faith  which  even  seems  to  be  shameless  in  its  eztravuttt 
requests.    Abraham  was  urged  to  this  boldness  by  long  acquaintance  with  Ood, 
who  had  communicated  to  him  the  secrets  of  His  coodness,  and  now  of  Hii 
judgments.     He  will  take  the  liberty  of  fully  unburdening  his  soul  to  the  God 
of  ms  life,  speaking  out  fearlessly  his  longing  desires,  undeterred  by  any  reisoDi 
why  he  shoiild  not  do  so.     This  is  the  privilege  of  a  matured  piety,  to  utter  oar 
whole  desires  to  God,  to  fully  relieve  our  souls,  to  venture  the  largest  hopes  ia 
his  mercy.     7'he  unselfish  character  of  intercessory  prayer  tells  us,  also,  that  in 
advanced  stage  of  the  spiritual  life  has  been  reached.    When  a  man  first  belieTei 
in  God  he  tliinks  mostly  of  himself — of  the  salvation  of  his  own  souL    Bat 
when  he  has  known  God  long,  his  heart  enlarges,  and  he  is  concerned  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  others,  for  the  welfare  of  God's  kingdom.   Thus  the  position 
which  Abraham  took  up  as  an  intercessor  was  the  result,  not  of  a  single  pioos 
impulse,  but  rather  of  a  whole  life  of  godliness. 

II.  It  is  supported  by  the  thought  of  the  Divine  justice.  It  was  justice 
that  the  wicked  should  be  visited  with  punishment — that  the  penalties  of  sm 
should  be  allowed  to  take  their  natural  course  and  fall  upon  those  who  commit 
it.  But  the  justice  which  Abraham  regards  was  that  which  would  not  confuand 
the  distinctions  between  moral  good  and  evil  by  involving  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  in  one  common  doom.  (Verse  23.)  He  believes  that  there  is  an  eternil 
righteousness  behind  all  God's  ways  which  will  ultimately  appear  and  manifest 
itself.  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? "  (Verse  25.)  We  cm 
intercede  for  others  with  the  confident  assurance  that,  however  Goa  niay^ 
with  them,  yet  in  the  end  His  wa3rs  shall  be  seen  to  be  just  and  equal.  Wha 
all  human  affairs  are  summed  up,  and  the  portions  of  all  men  assigned,  God's 
righteousness  shall  be  seen  in  a  clear  lignt.  There  is  a  seeming  confnsioa 
between  good  and  evil  in  this  world:  the  ways  of  Providence  in  their  distribatioo 
are  perplexing ;  still  our  heart  finds  refuge  in  the  sure  belief  that  God  will  do 
what  snail  be  seen,  in  the  end,  to  be  right.  The  end  to  which  all  things  tf« 
working  is  right  and  good.  It  is  our  deep  belief  in  this  ultimate  fact  that  con- 
soles us  amidst  all  the  apparent  discrepancies  of  Providence.  The  thought  of » 
sure  righteousness  yet  to  be  revealed  gives  us  confidence  in  prayer  for  otheA 
We  know  that  the  righteous  cannot  suffer  any  real  harm. 

III.  It  is  marked  by  the  spirit  of  boldness.  Abraham's  faith  was  such  9S 
could  be  daunted  by  no  difiiculties,  and  was  not  afraid  to  ask  great  favours.  " 
was  a  faith  which  could  make  large  ventures.  He  pleads  for  the  doomed  city 
with  a  remarkable  boldness  of  faith.  He  begins  with  the  supposition  that  fif^ 
righteous  might  be  found  in  the  city,  for  whose  sake  all  the  guilty  iny^' 
tants  might  be  spared.  Then  he  reduces  that  number,  in  successive  appe^ 
until  he  has  brought  it  down  to  ten.     Prudence  forbids  him  to  urge  his  pny^ 
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irther,  and  he  is  content  to  leave  the  result  with  God.  1.  This  boldness  was 
M9$d  upon  the  conviction  that  God  would  stay  judgment  upon  wicked  communis 
SB  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  few  among  them.  Upon  each  successive  petition 
r  the  guilty  people,  God  concedes  to  Abraham  the  principle  that  He  is  ready, 

His  temporal  judgments,  to  spare  the  wicked  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous. 
braham  knew  that  the  righteous  were  the  salt  of  the  earth.  From  what  we 
low  of  the  character  of  God,  we  are  safe  in  supposing  that  He  sets  a  hi^h  value 
x>n  righteousness,  and  will  do  much  for  the  sake  of  those  in  whom  it  is  mani- 
sted.  He  will  favour  the  good,  even  though  He  should  have  to  withhold  His 
md  from  inflicting  deserved  judgment  The  thought  that  God,  in  the  end, 
ill  do  right,  and  will  not  allow  goodness  to  remain  under  any  disadvantage, 
▼eB  us  a  warrant  for  all  such  intercessory  prayers.  2.  This  boldness  was  basisd 
pon  a  sense  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  Abraham  uses  the  language  of  a  free- 
>m  son  with  his  Heavenly  Father.  Without  a  sense  of  this  final  relationship 
ith  God  no  man  could  presume  so  mucL  Were  God  only  a  king.  His  subjects 
oald  be  under  the  obligation  to  render  unquestioning  obedience.  They  would 
Kve  the  right  of  petition,  but  could  only  employ  it  in  servile  fear,  or  with  a 
>ld  reverence.  Everything  like  affectionate  and  confident  pleading  would  be 
npossible.  But  Abraham  feels  that  he  is  a  son  at  home  with  his  Father,  and 
la  say  all  that  is  in  his  heart.  Without  this  feeling  of  sonship  there  cannot  be 
lis  confidence  of  love  in  pleading  with  God.  God  has  a  Son  who  can  approach 
[im  intimately  and  with  all-prevailing  power,  and  He  has  now  the  same  privi- 
^ges  for  all  His  brethren.  The  prayer  of  the  righteous  is  an  appeal  to  a  Father's 
eart.  3.  This  boldness  is  tempered  by  humility,  Abraham  speaks  as  one  who 
ui  hardly  realise  his  right  to  speak  at  all.  (Verse  27.)  He  remembers  what 
e  is  in  the  sight  of  his  Creator.  He  does  not  forget  what  is  due  to  the  great- 
eas  and  majesty  of  God.  Our  high  privilege  does  not  destroy  the  reasons  for 
we  and  reverence. 

IV.  We  must  recognise  the  fact  that  it  has  proper  limits.  Abraham  com- 
lenced  his  prayer  by  pleading  for  fifty  righteous  who  might  possibly  be  found 
1  the  city.  He  still  continues  to  plead,  until  he  has  reduced  the  number  to 
en,  and  still  has  a  favourable  response.  Why  should  he  not  continue  to  urge 
lis  prayer,  and  make  bold  enough  to  ask  God  to  spare  the  guilty  people  for  the 
ake  of  five  righteous.  But  he  is  satisfied  with  the  tokens  of  God's  favour 
Iready  granted.  He  feels  that  Sodom  will  be  spared  unless  that  exercise  of  the 
Mvine  clemency  should  be  a  moral  impossibility.  He  will  not  press  God  to  a 
[enial  by  using  the  liberty  of  petition  to  the  utmost.  He  is  now  willing  to  leave 
he  result  with  God.  Thus  even  our  benevolent  feelings  must  not  carry  us  so 
ar  as  to  violate  the  proprieties  of  our  relations  with  God.  There  is  a  proper 
imit  to  intercessory  prayer.  1.  The  moral  limits  of  the  Divine  clemency.  The 
ong-enffering  and  forbearance  of  God  may  be  tempted  too  far.  2.  Bv  a  sense 
}fwkat  is  due  to  the  Divine  honour.  The  dignity  of  God's  character  and  govern- 
nfflit  must  be  upheld.  3.  By  our  recognition  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  God 
rules  all  things  supremely  by  a  righteous  will.  We  must  not  attemj^t  to  dictate 
nltimate  courses  to  Him,  but  learn  to  trust  His  righteousness.  It  is  not  given 
ko  us  to  adjust  the  exact  proportions  of  justice  and  mercy  in  God's  dealings  with 
mankind.  To  attempt  this  would  be  presumption.  4.  By  the  confidence  which 
we  ought  to  have  in  the  Divine  character,  Abraham  felt  that  he  had  no  need 
to  go  further.  He  had  seen  enough  already  of  God's  favour  and  willingness  to 
save.  Therefore  he  might  hope  and  trust  for  the  future.  We  have  su£Scient 
experience  of  God's  goodness  in  the  past  to  teach  us  that  we  should  leave  all 
results  with  Him.  As  the  children  of  God  we  are  allowed  an  affectionate  liberty 
in  prayer  ;  but  though  our  Heavenly  Father  yields  us  the  privileges  of  sons,  yet 
IS  Lord  of  all  He  retains  a  majesty.  Though  encouraged  by  His  love  we  must 
0Y6r  remember  what  is  due  to  His  greatness. 
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SUQQE8TIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THB  VBR8B8. 


Verse  23.  Prayer  implies:  1.  Drawing 
near  unto  God.  (Heb.  x.  22,  James 
iv.  8.)  2.  A  holy  fervency  of  soul,  that 
feeling  which  arises  from  the  thought 
that  God  is  near.  3.  Importunity. 
While  we  have  an  audience  with  God, 
and  the  time  is  favourable,  we  must  not 
allow  the  opportunity  to  slip,  but  urge 
our  request  until  we  prevail.  4.  Strong 
desires  which  impel  us  to  utter  them 
before  God.    Abraham  spoke  to  (rod. 

It  is  the  privilege  only  of  those  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  God's  ways  to  draw 
nigh  unto  Him.  *'  The  hypocrite  shalt 
not  come  before  Him  "  (Job.  xiii.  16.) 

Prayer  should  not  be  a  mere  wish, 
but  should  be  urged  upon  a  reasonable 
ground.  God  graciously  allows  men  to 
reason  with  Him  concerning  His  judg- 
ments.    (Jer.  xii.  1.) 

The  question  here  proposed  m  not  to 
be  understood  as  implying  any  settled 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  Abraham  whether 
the  righteous  might  not  be  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed  with  the  wicked. 
His  previous  knowledge  of  the  true 
attributes  of  Jehovah  would  liave  pre- 
cluded any  apprehension  on  this  score ; 
and  yet  there  mighthave  been  a  momen- 
tary inward  misgiving  whici)  was  su£S- 
cient  to  prompt  the  humble  and  reve- 
rential inquiry  of  the  text.  As  a  general 
principle,  we  run  no  hazard  in  main- 
taining that  in  the  distribution  of 
rewarcb  and  punishments  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  will  do  right.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  (j[uestioned  that 
in  those  judgments  which  befall  com- 
munities in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
providence  the  good  and  the  bad  are 
often  alike  involved.  Thus  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  earthquake,  fire,  etc.,  fall 
upon  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  wicked. 
In  such  cases  we  are  to  look  forward  to 
the  retributions  of  another  world  for  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  ways  of 
Providence.  But  we  may  suppose  that 
Abraham  here  speaks  rather  of  such 
miraculous  and  extraordinary  judg- 
ments as  are  immediately  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  God  for  the  punishment  of 
some  crying  sins,  and  as  a  warning  to 
a  heedless  world  to  avoid  the  like  pro- 
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vocations.  Such  was  the  awful  viali- 
tion  which  God  now  intended  to  bring 
upon  Sodom,  and  to  which  Abraham 
refers.  In  this  case  it  might  reasoniblj 
be  expected  from  the  justice  of  God 
that  He  would  put  a  difference  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  SimHir 
to  this  was  the  prayer  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  (Num.  xvl  19-22.)  And  on 
this  occasion  an  exemption  was  gnmted 
to  all  such  as  would  avail  themselieiof 
it.  (Ver.  26.)  Compare  2  Sam.  xm. 
17  ;  rsalms  xi.  4-7. — {BuA,) 

Saints  may  be  charitable  to  ainnen 
whom  God  threatens  with  His  judg- 
ments. 

llie  righteous,  after  all,  whitefer 
may  come  upon  the  wicked,  and 
however  they  may  suffer  along  witk 
them  for  a  season,  are  safe  in  the  eoi 
It  is  not  for  their  sakes  chiefly,  that 
delay  of  the  threatened  doom,  and  a 
lengthened  season  of  forbearance,  an 
chiefly  to  be  sought.  At  any  rate, 
Abraham's  petition  goes  far  bejrond 
the  mere  exemption  of  the  righteoos 
from  temporary  suffering  ana  trial 
This  might  have  been  accomplished 
in  another  way  than  that  which  he 
points  out — as  ultimately  it  was  accom- 
plished by  the  deliverance  of  LoL 
Such  a  manner,  however,  of  saving  the 
righteous  from  the  evil  to  come,  does 
not  occur  to  Abraham.  Not  even 
when,  in  the  progress  of  his  singolar 
expostulation,  he  assumes,  at  ereij 
stage,  a  more  desperate  case — ^notevea 
tlien  does  this  enter  into  his  mind  as  a 
last  resource — a  final  altemativa  He 
does  not  so  much  as  put  it  forward  as 
a  forlorn  hope.  To  the  last,  he  u  bent 
upon  the  intercepting  of  the  judg- 
ment altogether — the  sparing  (utw 
guilty  thousands,  in  consideration  of 
the  ten  righteous  men  who  may  he 
found  among  them. — {CandliA,) 

Verse  24.  God's  own  servants,  eten, 
cannot  reckon  up  the  righteous  and 
mark  them  definitely.  Prayer  cannot 
always  be  urged  upon  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  facts  as  to  tlie  objects  of  it 
but  must  be  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  * 
broad  charity. 
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16  midst  of  the  worst  appear- 
t  is  safe  to  indulge  a  hope  that 
rath  and  righteousness  may  be 

rho  observes  the  world  of  man- 
ust  see  the  tremendous  power 
;  but  he  is  happy  if  this  does 
1  him  to  lose  faith  in  the  great 
>f  goodness. 

possible  that  righteousness  may 
even  under  the  greatest  dis- 
»ges. 

ity  presumes  the  best,  hopes 
St  The  disciples  could  not 
3  that  Judas  was  so  very  a 
:  each  one  suspects  himself 
than  him.  And  when  our 
•  said,  *'What  thou  doest,  do 
/'  they  thought  He  had  meant 
inc  provision,  or  giving  some- 
)  the  poor  (St.  John  xiii.  27-29). 


I 


am  has  got  hold  of  that  grand 
le  of  the  moral  administration 
as  applicable  to  this  fallen,  but 
■ecoverably  fallen  world,  that 
^hteous  "are  the  salt  of  the 
—that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
o  a  little  leaven  which  a  woman 
i  bushel  of  meal  till  the  whole 
avened" — "that  it  is  like  a 
r  mustard  seed,  which  grows  till 
nes  the  greatest  of  trees."  He 
amed  tne  lesson  which  the 
of  the  tares  was  intended  to 
So  long  as  God  may  have  a 
talk  of  wheat  in  the  field,  which 
be  lost  and  confounded  among 
es  in  their  premature  destruc- 
0  long  as  He  may  have  a  single 
16  not  yet  gathered  unto  Him- 
>m  among  the  crowd  of  the 
r — so  long  as  the  mass  is  not  so 
dy  corrupt  and  putrid  but  that 
3ur  of  one  man's  holy  zeal  and 
y  yet  keep  some  portion  of  it 
ecay — so  long  God  will  spare 
it  abandoned  city,  and  will  not 
the  earth  with  His  besom  of 
bion. — (  Candlisk) 

\  25.  In  the  great  moral  per- 
8  of  Providence  it  is  right  for  us 
xtck  upon  those  qualities  in  God 
le  His  very  nature  and  essence. 


We  may  be  sure  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  God  will  do  nothing 
that  will  confound  the  distinctions  of 
moral  good  and  evil  The  righteous, 
in  the  long  run,  shall  not  lie  under 
any  disadvantage,  and  the  wicked 
shall  not  go  unpunished. 

It  is  our  greatest  consolation,  amidst 
all  perplexities  in  the  ways  of  God, 
that  right  will  be  done  at  last  to  all 
interests  and  to  all  persons.  There  will 
be  a  final  adjustment  of  all  discrepan- 
cies, so  that  all  who  are  just  and  true 
shall  be  satisfied. 

Verse  26.  God  concedes  to  Abra- 
ham the  principle  of  his  petition — 
grants  the  prayer  on  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  presented,  even  to  the 
full  measure  of  the  desire  of  His 
servant. 

God's  encouragements  to  our  prayers 
lead  us  to  ask  for  more. 

God  is  willing  to  spare  the  worst 
communities  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
righteous  therein.  1.  This  truth  is 
humiliating  to  the  enemies  of  religion. 
They  may  think  themselves  secure  and 
happy  while  they  have  outward  pros- 

Eerity,  when  the  real  truth  is  that  they 
ave  been  spared  beyond  their  time 
and  the  good  things  of  Providence  con- 
tinued to  them,  only  because  of  the  few 
righteous  among  them,  whom  they  des- 
pise. This  thought  must  be  humiliating 
when  it  is  brought  home  to  them,  as  it 
must  be.  2.  This  truth  is  encouraging 
to  the  friends  of  religion.  They  have 
the  pleasing  reflection  that  the  power 
and  advantage  of  their  righteousness 
extends  beyond  themselves,  and  miti- 
gates the  evils  of  the  world.  3.  Tliis 
truth  furnishes  an  important  lesson  to 
civil  governments.  Xet  them  have 
respect  to  those  who  live  soberly,  righ- 
teouslv,  and  godly  in  the  world.  Let 
them  beware  of  persecuting  the  people 
of  God.  All  nations  who  have  done  so 
have  come  to  nought.  History  shows 
that  God  is  on  the  side  of  righteousness. 
How  many  can  say,  on  behalf  of  a 
wicked  nation.  Except  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  had  left  us  a  remnant  of  righteous 
men,  we  might  long  ago  have  been  as 
Sodom,  and  made  like  unto  Gomorrah ! 
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The  influence  of  righteoasness  to 
stay  the  consequences  of  sin  upon  a 
guilty  world  is  one  reason  why  the  good 
are  not  taken  from  tliis  scene  of  trial 
when  their  title  to  heaven  is  clear. 

Verse  27.  They  who  stand  nearest 
to  God  are  the  most  humble.  ^  The 
angels  which  the  prophet  saw  in  the 
Temple  covered  their  faces  with  two 
wings.     (Isa.  vi.  2.) 

The  boldness  of  prayer  must  ever  be 
tempered  with  humiUty.  We  must 
remember  where  we  are,  on  what  ground 
we  stand,  and  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

The  very  liberty  of  an  audience  with 
God  in  prayer  is  a  matter  for  wondering 
gratitude. 

The  origin  and  destiny  of  our  material 
frame  is  a  thought  that  should  make 
us  humble,  but  still  one  which  should 
not  overcome  us  altogether.  ITiatf  too, 
is  the  work  of  God,  and  He  has  respect 
unto  it.  He  will  not  forsake  the  work 
of  His  own  hands. 

Verses  28  and  29.  He  will  name 
five  less  than  the  requisite  number ; 
fearing  that  possibly  the  salvation 
might  fail  by  the  number  falling  short 
of  fifty.  How  he  puts  the  plea  !  For 
lack  of  five  !  Not  naming  forty-five, 
but  making  it  as  though  when  God  had 
conceded  so  much,  that  now  to  refuse 
for  lack  of  five,  would  be  quite  in- 
conceivable. The  answer  is  equally 
favourable. — (Jacobus.) 

Gracious  answers  to  our  prayers  en- 
courage us  to  ask  for  more. 

Verse  30.  He  takes  a  bolder  step, 
reducing  the  number  by  ten  instead  of 
by  five.  He  enlarges  his  |>etition,  and 
yet  he  proceeds  with  a  wholesome  fear. 
The  greater  the  privilege  to  which  we 
are  admitted  the  more  should  we  learn 
to  rejoice  with  trembling. 

Even  the  boldness  permitted  in 
prayer  should  be  tempered  by  a  fear 
test  we  should  incur  6od*s  anger  for 
our  rash  and  inconsiderate  demands. 

It  is  a  noble  zeal  by  which  Abraham 
runs  the  risk  of  offending  God  for  the 
sake  of  others.  This  is  like  St.  Paul's 
wish  that  he  might  be  ''anathema" 
for  the  sake  of  his  brethren. 
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Verse  31.  In  the  greatest  enoonng^- 
ments  to  prayer^  the  tboofffatwhoie 
are,  and  who  God  is,  shoud  ever  be 
present  with  us. 

Verse  32.  He  makes  another  and 
final  advance  in  his  plea.  It  is  not 
for  ten's  saka  And  he  leodvei  tk 
same  prompt  and  fayoaring  rrmoa 
Why  shoula  not  the  succesttiil  pkidv 
—the  friend  of  God,  who  had  not  jek 
been  at  all  denied — go  on  and  w 
further  plead  for  JMs  sake  ?  Bs « 
satisfied  to  rest  his  petition  tfaera  Ha 
is  satisfied  with  this  exhibition  of  tk 
Divine  favour,  and  is  willing  to  tmfc 
the  result  .with  God,  who  has  cled| 
shown  His  willingness  to  save,  so  Ait 
now  he  cannot  doubt  that  Sodom  will  bo 
spared  if  it  be  possible.  Peradventnn, 
also,  the  case  may  be  such  as  to  forbid 
the  Divine  clemency  to  go  further  (Ei 
xiv.  14 ;  Jer.  xv.  1).  He  wiB  not 
press  God  to  a  denial,  nor  limit  Hii 
sovereignty,  nor  press  Him  thus  to  the 
smallest  figure.  Here  he  can  rest  the 
cause  and  trust.  "This  seeminglf 
commercial  kind  of  entreaty,"  ttje 
Belitzsch,    "  is   the   essence  of  tiua 

!>rayer.  It  is  the  shamelessneaB  of 
aith  which  bridges  over  the  infinite 
distance  of  the  creature  from  the 
Creator,  and  appeals  with  importnnitor 
to  the  heart  or  God,  not  ceasing  till 
the  point  is  gained."  Yet  we  msygo 
beyond  all  proper  bound  to  require  » 
positive  limitation  of  God's  freedoin, 
or  to  demand  that  He  commit  Himadf 
to  the  smallest  possible  figure  in  each 
cases,  as  if  we  could  not  rest  the  i«ne 
in  His  hands  even  for  the  last  finctioe, 
but  must  bind  Him  to  us  else  «e 
cannot  rest. — (Jacobus.)         ^ 

When  we  have  pleaided  with  Gw 
for  others,  to  the  furthest  limiti « 
intercession,  though  our  request  iwy 
not  be  granted  in  the  form  wliich  ^ 
desired,  we  still  have  satisfactions. 
1.  That  God's  ways  are  riphteoo^ 
We  may  be  sure  that  He  will  do  wbM 
is  best  and  most  fitted  to  secure  tne 
universal  good.  2.  That  our  req^^ 
shall  be  granted,  even  to  our  utino*| 
wish,  if  it  is  within  the  limits  of  xn^ 
possibility.      3.    That  we  have  d»- 
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our  own  conscience  and  un- 
1  our  soul.  We  have  the 
on  that  we  have  performed 
rhich  lay  heavy  on  our  hearts, 
even  if  we  have  erred  in  our 
t  boldness,  we  may  hope  that 
iptings  of  a  benevolent  heart 
raciously  forgiven. 
)Tayer8  ultimately  bring  our 
the  true  position  of  repose,  in 
e  are  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Jid  there  every  child  of  God 
eave  the  whole  matter.  The 
our  race  has  herein  left  us  an 
and  a  doctrine.  ''  Father,  if 
able,  let  the  cup  pass.  Never- 
Pather,  not  my  wul,  but  Thine 


33.  We  leave  oS  asking 
od  leaves  off  granting. 
1  was  not  spared  in  answer  to 
ti's  prayers,  yet  the  ^principle 
dch  he  urged  his  petition  was 
It  is  comforting  to  know 
r  prayer  has  been  presented 
roper  grounds,  and  that  we 
me  according  to  truth,  even 
e  thing  prayed  for  is  denied, 
istens  to  us  when  we  pray  in 
d  graciously  leans  towards  us ; 
[  He  will  take  His  way.    He 

on   to  work    out    His  vast 

opranted  Abraham's  prayer  so 
3  ventured  to  extend  it.  "  All 
r  from  fifty  to  ten  ? "  He 
i,  "  Yes;  I  will  spare  for  the 
that  you  name.'  We  know 
t  would  have  been  the  answer 
gone  further.  He  may  have 
16  intimation  that  he  should 
DO  further  (Jer.  vii.  16 ;  xi.  14}, 
16  Covenant  Angel  going  his 
at  (1)  we  have  here  the  highest 
;ement  for  intercessory  prayer 
ad  with  God  for  wicked  men, 
nunities  and  nations  that  are 


far  gone  in  sin.  Guiltv  cities  and 
nations  have  been  spared  on  account 
of  God's  people  (Matt.  v.  13  ;  xxiv.  22). 
Abraham  received  no  denial.  So  far 
as  we  can  see,  it  was  he  who  left  off, 
and  not  God.  Yet  (2)  we  are  to  rest 
humbly  and  trustfully  upon  God's  good 
pleasure  after  all  our  prayer.  It  would 
seem  that  there  were  not  even  so  many 
as  ten  righteous  in  Sodom.  And  yet 
God  went  even  further  than  His 
promise,  and  saved  Lot's  family,  which 
contained,  doubtless,  all  the  righteous 
who  were  there.  Thus  He  granted 
Abraham's  prayer.  He  would  not  de- 
stroy the  righteous  with  the  wicked. 
(3)  God  loves  to  be  pleaded  with 
and  importuned  in  prayer.  (4)  The 
righteous  are  the  salt  of  the  eartL 
The  world  is  preserved  in  being  for 
the  Church's  sake.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  the  history  of  redemption. 
(5)  We  have  still  higher  encourage- 
ment to  pray  and  plead  for  the  Onb 
Righteous'  sake— Jesus.  Six  times 
he,  Abraham,  urged  his  prayer,  with  a 
steady  advance,  and  each  time  made 
God's  gracious  answer  the  encourage- 
ment to  ask  yet  more.  And  there  ne 
rested  in  a  serene,  Sabbatic  confidence 
in  God,  that  He  would  do  all  things 
right  and  well.  "Not  my  will,  but 
Thine  be  done."  (6)  What  a  bles»ng 
to  have  the  prayers  of  a  saint  for  us. — 
(Jacobtts.) 

It  is  well  that  this  renowned  ex- 
ample of  faith  should  also  be  equally 
remarkable  for  his  power  in  intercessory 
prayer.  His  was  not  that  narrow 
piety  by  which  a  man  only  seeks  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and  cares 
little  for  aught  else  so  long  as  he  him- 
self is  safe.  But  it  was  that  devotion 
to  the  good  of  others,  that  broad 
charity  which  every  soul  must  have 
who  has  tasted  of  the  lovingkindness 
of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Cbitical  Notes.— 1.  And  there  came  two  aogdi  to  Sodom  at  eifeii.]  Seb,  And  Aen  chk 
tvDO  of  the  angels.  The  third  remained  with  Abraham,  being  held  by  him  in  hit  pleadiagi  for 
Sodom.  (Ch.  xviii.  22,  33.)  Sat  in  the  gate.  The  usual  place  for  public  gatheringi»  and  for  tk 
judges  to  sit  in  court  (Job  zxvii.  7-12.)  The  Jewish  commentators  understand  this  phranv 
implying  the  exercise  of  the  authority  and  office  of  a  magistrate.  Possibly  Lot  might  ksfs 
occupied  such  a  position.  He  was  an  aged  man,  and  the  elders  of  the  <atj  used  to  assumB  tUi 
office  without  any  formalities.  (See  ver.  9.)  Rose  up  to  meet  them;  and  bowed  himkffwitk  hk 
face  towards  the  ground.  It  was  the  Oriental  custom  to  rise  up  in  the  presence  of  saperion^  aai 
to  pay  them  homage  by  bowing  low  with  the  face  towards  the  ground.  8.  Ky  loraaj  "Thi 
word  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  Abraham  addressed  Grod  (ch.  xviii  S)  in  the  singular,  bit  it 
is  differently  pointed  in  the  Hebrew,  and  evidently  must  be  differently  nndentood,  ai  tk 
sentence  is  in  the  second  person  plural,  not  singular,  as  there.  And  accordingiy,  while  thi 
Masoretic  editors  have  a  note  against  Adonai  there,  'sacred,*  meaning  that  it  is  the  nsneol 
God,  here  they  note  the  *  profane,*  meaning  that  it  is  the  name  of  man  only."  (AlfvrLi 
And  they  said.  Nay  ;  huJt  we  will  abide  in  the  street  aU  night.  Heb,  Because  we  will  lodge  in  Hit 
open  square  ;  i.e.,  the  wide  pkbce  in  the  gate.  8.  And  he  pressed  npon  them  greatly.]  The 
Heb.  word  implies  an  earnestness  of  importunity  amounting  almost  to  violence.  The  same  word 
is  used  in  ver.  9,  "  And  they  pressed  sore  upon  the  man."  A  feast,  Heb.  A  banquet,  "  It  vm 
a  refreshment,  whether  called  an  eating  or  a  drinking.  In  Esther  v.  6,  7|  it  is  rendered  s 
banquet  of  wine.  This  was  Lot*s  generous  entertainment — the  best  at  his  command,  doabtlea* 
(Jacobus.)  Unleavened  bread.  Because  this  kind  could  be  more  expeditiously  prepirei 
6.  That  we  may  know  them.]  A  well-known  euphemism  for  a  foul  crime  which  dedTSi  ib 
name  from  this  infamous  place.  " From  Levit  xxii.-xxv.  we  learn  that  the  practice  of  them 
here  contemplated  was  among  the  principal  causes  why  God  exterminated  the  CsnssnitiA 
nations."  (Alford.)  This  sin  was  also  the  curse  of  heathenism,  even  in  the  best  days  of  Bobm. 
(Rom.  i.  22.)  6.  And  they  called  unto  Lot]  '*  That  b,  with  a  loud  voice  ;  demanded  fod- 
ferously  ;  which  was  virtually  proclaiming  their  own  shame.  In  allusion  to  the  ciroumstuM 
mentioned  in  this  verse,  the  prophet  says  of  Jerusalem,  Isa.  iii  9  :  '  They  dedare  their  sin  ai 
Sodom,  they  hide  it  not.'  Compare  the  similar  instance  of  enormous  wickedness  reooidedli 
Jud.  xix.  22,  etc.'*  (Bush,)  6.  And  Lot  went  out  at  the  door.]  "  The  original  here,  as  in 
ver.  11,  employs  two  distinct  words  for  *door ;'  the  one  signifying  the  aperture,  passage^  or 
doorway,  through  which  ingress  and  egress  were  made  ;  the  other  denoting  the  '  leaf  *  of  the  door, 
hung  upon  hinges,  by  which  the  aperture  was  closed.  The  distinction  is  very  aocnrstelypre- 
served  throughout  the  subsequent  narrative,  ver.  9-11."  (Bush,)  9.  He  will  needs  be  a  JndgiJ 
Hdt.  He  will  judge  to  judge.  "He  continually  acteth  as  judge.**  "  It  is  recorded  of  Lot  intiii 
N.T.  that  he  was  greatly  and  constantly  worried  and  worn  down  by  their  flross  outram  asd 
TOobably  he  had  often  rebuked  them."  (2  Pet.  ii.  7,  8.)  f  Jacobus,)  U.  BlindnSH.]  Osk 
l^atuity  of  sight.  "  Mental  blindness,  in  which  the  eye  sees,  but  does  not  see  the  right  object" 
(Keil.)  The  original  word  occurs  only  here  and  in  2  Kings  xvi  18.  "  The  judgment  eoniM 
not  in  a  total  privation  of  sight,  in  which  case  they  would,  of  course,  have  desisted  from  tiieir 
assault  on  Lot,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  home,  but  in  a  confused  vision,  sodiaiii 
occasioned  by  vertigo  of  the  brain,  in  which  objects  swim  before  the  eyes,  and  mock  enff 
attempt  to  approach  or  seize  them.'*  (Bush,)  12.  Son-in-law,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  diaghlKU 
**  The  mention  of  the  son-in-law  before  the  sons  and  daughters  is  somewhat  surprising.  Ui^ 
has  proposed  to  read  thus  :  '  Hast  thou  here  any  besides  as  son-in-law  f '  (i.e.,  oonuMtad  win 
thee  by  marriage),  and  then  follows  the  mention  of  the  members  of  Lot's  own  family.  And  tUi 
would  certainly  be  a  more  probable  arrangement"  (Alford.)  13.  The  ery  of  them  is  Wtf* 
great  before  the  fiiuse  of  the  Lord.]  Heb.  Is  become  great  before  Jehovah,  li.  Spake  vatskii 
sons-in-law.]  "  Some  hold  these  to  have  been  only  betrothed  to  his  two  daiu[htfln  befoit 
mentioned  :  and  so  the  Vulgate  renders  His  sons-in-law,  who  toere  abotU  to  receive  nis  damgltif^ 
So  also  Josephus,  and  of  the  modems,  Kalisch,  Keil,  Lange,  Ewald,  etc  On  the  other  bio4 
the  LXX.  keeps  the  past  tense,  and  is  followed  by  Rosenmuller,  Knobel,  and  Ddita^ 
Certainly,  in  ver.  15,  the  '  two  daughters  which  are  here*  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  otbor 
daughters  who  were  absent.  On  the  whole,  the  more  probable  view  seems  that  there  ^f* 
husbands  of  married  daughters  living  in  the  citv,  whereas  his  two  virgin  daughters  Uved  i^i^ 
their  father  at  home."  (Alford.)  10.  When  the  morning  arose.]  The  day-dawn ;  for  theioB 
did  not  rise  till  Lot  entered  Zoar  (ver.  23).  "  The  Heb.  root  signifies  splitting  or  breaking*  ^ 
streaks  of  light  breaking  up  the  eastern  clouds  ;  and  it '  arose,*  because  the  dawn  advances  b^ 
the  horizon  upwards."  Thy  ttoo  daughters  which  are  here.  Heb,  "  Which  are  found."  0'^ 
"  Which  are  found  faithful  with  thee.*'  Seems  to  imply  that  some  of  Lot's  daughters  were  ^ 
thus  found,  and  therefore  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city.  In  the  iniquity  of  tksf'^' 
The  Heb.  term  signifies  either  the  iniquity  or  the  punishment  of  the  iniquity.  X^  Whili  ■* 
lingered.]  Heb,  "  He  delayed  or  distracted  himself."  "  The  original  is  peculiar  and  emplni^ 
in  its  import)  leading  us  to  fear  that  it  was  not  altogether  a  oompasnonate  MTmrrathy  ^ 
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itelned  his  rtepo.  The  word  properly  implies  that  '  he  suffered  himself  to  be  hindered  and 
ihairaaMd  inUi  distracting  cares.* "  (Bush.)  The  Lord  being  merciful  unto  him,  Heb.  "  In 
e  g^entle  mercy  of  the  Lord  upon  him."  17.  The  plain.]  The  country  round  Jordan — the 
me  word  as  that  used  in  ch.  xiiL  10.  The  mountain.  The  mountainous  region  of  Moab,  lying 
rcaral  miles  to  the  east  of  Sodom.  19.  Lest  some  evil  take  me.]  ffeb.  "  I^t  the  evil,  or,  this 
il " — ^the  threatened  destruction.  20.  It  is  a  little  one.]  Formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Beta**  {Gtn.  ziv.  2),  now  called  Zoar  from  this  circumstance.  The  Jems.  Targ.  reads :  "  It  is 
tlfl^  and  its  sins  are  little."  25.  Those  cities.]  Besides  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  other  cities 
are  involTed  in  this  destruction,  the  cities  of  Admah  and  Zeboim  (Deut.  xxix.  23  ;  Hos.  xi.  8), 
ud  all  in  the  valley  of  Siddim,  Zoar  alone  being  excepted.  26.  Pillar  of  salt.]  ffeb,  "  And 
e  was  a  (statue  or)  column  of  salt."  This  pillar  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  as  still 
anding  at  that  time.  (Wisdom  x,  7.)  Josephus,  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  even 
me  modem  travellers  have  asserted  that  it  was  well  known  in  their  dajrs.  '*  We  may  observe, 
Uie  spirit  of  Mr.  Grove's  article,  *  Lot,'  in  the  Biblical  IHct.,  that  no  details  are  given  us  here 
,  all  famishing  a  foundation  for  the  legends  and  tales  of  travellers  which  have  been  built  upon 
m  biatoiy."  (Afford.)  37.  Called  his  name  Xoab.]  *' From  the  father,''  or  "$eed  of  the 
«Aer."    Sa.  BenJLmmi.      "  Son  of  my  peopU." 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.—Venes  18. 

Thb  Eve  of  Judgment  to  the  Righteous. 

This  visitation  of  God's  vengeance  upon  the  wicked  cities  of  the  plain  is 
frpical  of  the  Last  Judgment  upon  mankind  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Lot  declares 
9  us  something  of  the  behaviour  of  the  righteous  under  the  immediate  shadow 
f  that  jud^ent. 

I.  The  righteous  man  is  found  in  the  way  of  duty.  1.  The  duty  of  his 
ailing.  When  the  two  angels  came  to  Sodom  at  even,  Lot  was  found  sitting 
t  the  gate,  which  was  the  place  for  news  and  business.  He  was,  probably,  there 
a  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  (Verse  9.)  He  was  in  the  way  of  his  ordinary  duty 
o  which  Providence  had  called  him.  He  was  found  at  his  post.  So  it  shall  be 
D  the  end  of  the  world.  Good  men  will  be  found  walking  m  the  humble  ways 
ff  duty  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  They  are  not  to  stand  still  gazing  into 
leaTen,  and  indifferent  to  all  things  around  them,  but  to  perform  the  tasks  of 
heir  appointed  day  until  the  night  cometh.  The  Lord  expects,  when  He  cometh 
ludge  His  servants,  to  find  them  canying  out  the  commands  which  He  left 
them.  2.  The  duty  arising  from  the  relations  of  human  life.  Lot  treats 
hese  strangers  with  kindness  and  hospit^ty.  (Verses  2,  3.)  He  even  presses 
lis  iavours  upon  them.  There  were  special  duties  owing  to  the  stranger,  and 
le  discharges  them  willingly  from  the  best  and  purest  motives.  There  are  duties 
urimng  from  our  relations  to  society,  duties  which  exercise  us  in  the  tender 
iharities  of  human  life.  Up  to  the  very  eve  of  judgment  the  righteous  will  be 
found  doing  the  deeds  of  love  and  kindness.     (Matt.  xxv.  35-41.) 

n.  The  righteous  man  is  separate  from  sinners.  Lot  was  not  engaged  in 
the  wicked  practices  of  the  place.  He  separated  himself  from  the  vile  sinners  of 
Ihe  city — ^kept  up  the  dignity  of  his  character  as  a  righteous  man.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  him  had  he  not  lived  amongst  this  wicked  people ;  but  now 
he  had  to  accept  the  fact,  and  strive  to  separate  himself  from  tnem  in  spirit, 
aim,  and  purpose.  The  righteous  are  in  tne  world,  and  they  maintain  their 
godly  life  not  by  seeking  seclusion  from  it,  but  by  living  above  it,  by  cherishing 
a  nobler  purpose,  and  acting  out  the  Divine  idea  of  life.    They  are  unworldly 

1*Q8t  as  Cnrist  was  unworldly,  mingling  with  men,  and  yet  living  the  life  of 
leaven  upon  earth ;  discharging  common  duties,  and  yet  attending  to  the  work 
rf  His  high  calling.  This  separateness,  which  is  necessarily  the  mark  of  the 
lighteous  character,  involves  :  1.  Sorrow  for  the  spiritual  state  of  men  alienated 
fim  God.  Lot  was  vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked,  and  in 
aeoing  and  hearing  day  by  dav  deeds  of  sm  and  lawlessness.  (2  Pet  ii.  7,  8.) 
It  is  one  of  the  sonows  of  tne  godly  man  that  his  spiritual  sensibilities  are 
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wounded  by  the  observation  of  sin  around  him.  He  feels  pity  for  those  who 
are  in  so  sad  a  case,  so  infatuated  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  judgment ;  and 
yet  his  pity  often  acquires  the  temper  of  a  righteous  indignation  that  his  Ood  is 
so  dishonoured.  2.  A  principle  which  regulates  choice  of  companiontkip.  A 
godly  man  will  choose  for  intimate  companionship  those  who  are  like-minded 
with  himself,  and  who  will  further  his  spiritual  interests.  He  avoids  the  con- 
tagion of  evil  example,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  companions  strives  ever  "to 
seek  those  beings  which  are  above."  He  is  constantly  attract^  to  that  whidi 
is  most  godlike.  Though  Lot  followed  it  so  feebly,  yet  such  was  the  dirtetim 
in  which  he  set  his  righteous  soul.  He  is  pleased  with  the  company  of  thoM 
whom  he  felt  to  be  kindred  spirits.  He  offers  them  hospitality,  and  treats  thai 
with  every  consideration  andf  courtesv.  So  it  shall  be  when  the  last  Judgmant 
is  about  to  come  upon  the  world.  The  righteous  will  still  be  a  separate  peo^ 
sharing  a  common  feeling  and  interest. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  Another  instance  where, 
under  the  form  of  ordinary  hospitality, 
angels  are  entertained  unawares. 

A  godly  training  must  refine  and 
polish  the  manners.  The  continual 
practice  of  the  duties  of  religion  tends 
to  destroy  the  love  of  self,  and  to 
foster  that  consideration  for  others 
which  is  the  soul  of  good  behaviour  in 
the  intercourse  of  life.  The  righteous 
man  does  that  from  principle  and  real 
convictions  which  the  man  of  the  world 
does  from  a  cold  regard  to  artificial 
standards  of  duty  and  courtesy. 

Superior  beings  inspire  respect  in 
those  whose  souls  are  open  to  im- 
pressions made  by  what  is  great  and 
good.  The  worship  of  One  who  is 
supremely  good,  generates  a  regard  for 
goodness  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

There  is  a  humility  and  reverence 
due  to  the  pious,  for  these  are  but 
angels  in  disguise.  Such  honour  must 
be  awarded  to  the  saints,  if  we  consider 
what  they  shall  be  in  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  the  future. 

When  the  two  angels  came  to  Sodom 
at  even,  Lot  was  sitting  in  the  gate  of 
Sodom.  He  was  at  his  post,  and  on 
the  watch,  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers.  This  was  pre-eminently  the 
office  of  pions  love  which  he  had  to 
dischai^e.  As  Abraham,  at  noon-day, 
ere  he  sat  down  to  his  meal — so  Lot, 
at  night,  ere  he  retired  to  rest,  re- 
main^ on  the  look-out  for  those  who 
might  need  his  hospitality.  Especially, 
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if  any  of  the  remnant  of  God's  peofde, 
persecuted  by  the  idolatrous  niti(»S) 
and  compelled  to  wander  on  the  wide 
earth,  without  a  home,  should  be 
passing  through  the  accursed  city 
where  Lot  dwelt,  it  was  indeed  a  mo^ 
essential  service  to  intecept  them  at 
the  gate,  to  prevent  them  m)m  falliDg 
into  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  and 
lawless  crowd,  whose  companions  or 
whose  victims  it  was  alike  &tal  to 
become,  and  to  give  them  the  shelter 
of  a  roof  beneath  which  the  Lord  was 
worshipped.  Thus  was  Lot  employed, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  city  were 
probably  either  sunk  in  slumber  or 
abandoned  to  riot.  Had  he  been 
asleep,  like  the  others,  or  had  he  beea 
indulging  in  vain  and  sinful  diflsipar 
tion,  he  might  have  missed  the  visit  of 
the  friendly  angels ;  they  might  have 
passed  by  his  house.— if  ^nd^^ 

Verse  2.  Kindred  natures  aanft 
easily  together. 

These  minute  attentions  to  the 
wants  of  travellers  were  among  the 
hospitalities  practised  b^  all  Oriental 
nations.  But  the  inhabitants  of  these 
wicked  cities  had  fallen  far  below  these 
common  standards  of  duty. 

They  would  have  determined  to 
abide  in  the  street  all  niglit  but  ^ 
Lot's  importunity.  So  our  Saviow 
would  have  gone  further  but  that  the 
two  discij^les  constrained  Him  to  stay* 
(Luke  xziv.  29.)    This  was  no  limiibr 
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',  if  80,  yet  it  was  onl^  ezplana- 
bout  deceit  or  hypocrisy.  And  if 
I  sinned  not  in  making  believe 
d  do  that  which  was  unlawful 
me  (1  Kings  iii.  24),  it  can  be 
3  do  the  like  in  things  indif- 
•^Trapp.) 

is  approved  of  the  Lord  as 
IS,  ana  exempt  from  the  doom 
ity.  Therefore  the  messengers 
*M  dweU  with  him. 
lould  seek  opportunities  to  do 
id  even  press  our  favours  upon 


3.  He  pressed  them,  not  merely 
impulse  of  generosity  that  he 
efr^  them  with  the  cheer  of 
8,  or  from  a  wish  to  enjoy  their 
f  and  converse,  but  because  he 
well  aware  of  the  danger  to 
ley  would  be  exposed  were  they 
ie  to  their  declared  purpose  of 
in  the  street. — (Bush,) 
may  be  honest  feasting  in 


Lot's  house  among  the  riot  and  glut- 
tony of  the  Sodomites. — (Hughes,) 

Love,  like  authority,  has  its  con- 
straints. As  there  is  a  violence  of 
wickedness,  so  there  is  a  holy  violence 
which  will  take  no  denial. 

To  Lot's  petition  the  reply  is,  *'  Nay, 
but  we  will  abide  in  the  street  all 
night."  Eventually,  indeed,  they  3neld 
to  his  importunity,  and  he  sups  with 
them  and  they  with  him.  But  whereas 
in  Abraham 's  case  communion  is  reached, 
as  it  were,  naturally  without  an  effort, 
in  Lot's  there  is  a  struggle  of  prayer 
before  his  desire  is  granted.  By  the 
self-mortified  pilgrim  communion  is 
easily  obtained.  Those  who  live  in 
the  world,  judging  it  rather  than  them- 
selves, though  they  would  gladly  wel- 
come the  Lord  or  His  servants,  find 
that  before  communion  can  be  enjoyed 
a  temporary  denial  and  a  spiritual 
struggle  must  be  experienced. — (Jukes: 
"  Types  of  Genesis. ') 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.—Vena  4-11. 

The  Eve  of  Judgment  to  Sinnebs. 

induct  of  the  men  of  Sodom,  who  were  so  near  their  doom,  is  an  example 
kind  of  conduct  which  the  wicked  among  mankind  will  still  show  when 
Judgment  draws  nigh. 

)ir  wickedness  is  unabated.  Time  had  brought  no  change  for  the  better 
9  wicked  people.  They  rather  grew  worse  aud  worse,  descending  to  the 
epths  of  sin  and  vice.  The  last  days  of  the  world  may  be  days  of  light 
mdely  diffused  knowledge,  yet  they  will  not  reveal  an  universal  moral 
ment  amongst  mankind.  We  are  taught  in  Scripture  to  expect  that 
U  be  perilous  times  when  lawlessness  will  prevail  and  iniquity  abound, 
es  will  stand  until  the  harvest  shall  be  reaped.  We  may  note  the 
of  the  wickedness  recorded  here,  and  they  are  tjrpes  of  the  state  of  a 
rtion  of  human  society  when  the  end  shall  come.  1.  It  extends  to  all 
fthe  community,  ''  The  men  of  Sodom  compassed  the  house  round,  both 
young,  all  the  people,  from  every  quarter."  (Verse  4.)  All  classes  and  all 
e  infected  by  the  prevailing  vices  and  sins.  With  the  exception  of  righteous 
his  family  none  escaped  from  the  mire  and  sink  of  the  greatest  pollutions, 
lest  fact  of  all,  the  "  young,"  too,  had  imbibed  evil  principles,  and  were 
d  in  their  ways.  When  the  contagion  of  vice  so  fastens  upon  the  youth 
ion  the  swiftest  judgments  may  be  expected.  2.  It  includes  the  most 
I  sins.  The  men  of  Sodom  desired  Lot  to  give  up  the  strangers  sheltered 
s  roof  to  their  vile  lusts.  The  sin  in  which  they  had  so  bad  an  eminence 
ts  very  name  from  this  infamous  place.  They  do  not  seek  to  hide  their 
openly  avow  their  love  of  deeds  against  the  use  of  nature.  It  is  sad  to 
u^  men  in  their  vile  passions  are  capable  of  descending  below  the  level 
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of  the  brutea  Even  the  refining  influences  of  civilisation  do  not  suffice  to  root 
out  some  degrading  forms  of  vice,  for  this  unnatural  practice  prevailed  duiiDi 
the  best  dajrs  of  Rome.  The  penal  codes  of  nations  still  show  that  this  shamefiu 
crime  has  not  perished  from  the  eartL  How  true  the  Bible  is  to  the  bets  of 
human  nature,  degrading  though  they  be  !  Z,  It  opposes  the  righteous  totkekuL 
Lot  could  not  entertain  these  strangers  without  making  his  house  a  mark  for  the 
assaults  of  these  wicked  men.  They  scrupled  not  to  use  open  violence  against 
him.  (Verse  9.)  There  must  ever  be  an  antagonism  between  the  apirit  <n  the 
world  and  that  which  is  of  God,  and  to  the  end  this  will  bear  sad  fruit  in  the 
persecution  of  the  good.  To  the  last  the  righteous  will  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
evil  men. 

II.  They  expose  themaelvea  to  InfliotionB  which  foreshadow  fiituie  jadf- 
ments.  These  men  were  stricken  with  blindness ;  a  blindness  which  not  only 
confused  the  vision  but  also  the  mind  with  insane  delusions.  This  was  a  mora 
awful  visitation  than  the  mere  deprivation  of  sight.  Moral  blindness  and 
madness  prepare  the  way  for  the  extreme  retribution.  Sinners  will  be  the 
victims  of  such  moral  infatuation  till  the  end  of  time.  These  men,  though 
stricken  by  such  an  awful  calamity,  yet  desisted  not  in  their  wickedness,  but 
"  wearied  themselves  to  find  the  door."  Sinners  to  the  latest  times  will  still 
engage  in  the  insane  endeavour  to  continue  the  war  against  Omnipotence. 
Moral  blindness  is  a  punishment — an  act  of  judgment.  God  has  determined 
that  those  wlio  mil  not  see  shall  not  see.  Those  who  refuse  to  believe  shall,  in 
the  end,  not  be  able  to  believe.  (John  xii.  38-40.)  Powers  disused  are  taken 
away,  as  in  the  case  of  him  who  hid  his  talent  in  the  eartL  Judgment  has  already 
begun  with  those  whose  souls  are  seized  with  infatuation.  When  Christ  comes 
for  judgment  He  will  find  men  acting  as  distracted  persons,  full  of  mirth  and 
jollity,  though  destruction  is  around  them  and  they  are  so  close  upon  their 
doom.     (Matt.  xxiv.  87-39.) 

III,  Their  conduct  often  becomes  a  source  of  dangerous  perplexity  to  fha 
righteous.    These  vile  sinners  made  a  shameful  demand  of  Lot  (verse  5).    He 
refused  to  yield  to  them,  because  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  so  foul  a  dime, 
and  he  must  not  betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.     It  was  a  point  of  honour,  in 
Oriental  countries,  to  defend  at  all  costs  the  stranger  who  was  received  into  tha 
house.     In  his  perplexity.  Lot  made  a  desperate  suggestion  (verse  8).    Ha 
violated  one  duty  to  maintain  another.     The  conflict  of  duties  into  which  be 
was  forced  by  this  situation  disturbed  his  moral  sense.     He  was  like  a  mu 
bewildered,  who  is  ready  to  receive  any  solution  of  his  difficulty.     The  compli* 
cation  of  events  led  him  into  temptation  and  a  snare.    The  awful  wickedness  ci 
the  world  often  places  godly  men  in  circumstances  of  great  perplexity  and 
danger  to  their  souls.     So  it  will  be  in  the  end  of  the  world.    Because  of 
abounding  iniquity  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.     It  would  seem  that  even 
the  very  elect  shall  run  the  risk  of  deception.    The  immense  power  of  evil  vhich 
is  in  the  world  will  try  the  righteous  to  the  last.     The  severity  of  the  trial  is 
admitted,  and  yet  in  the  worst  possible  case  a  man's  duty  is  still  clear.   He 
should  do  the  right,  and  put  his  trust  in  God.     It  is  ours  to  obey,  even  in  the 
face  of  most  enormous  difficulties,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  with  Him. 
Faith  shows  a  sure  way  out  of  the  utmost  perplexity. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  4.  There  are  sufficient  reasons  How  easily  sin  is  roused  to  action, 
to  justify  those  terrible  acts  of  Divine  The  baseness  of  these  wicked  neigh- 
vengeance  which  are  recorded  in  sacred  hours  soon  betrays  itself ! 
history.  The  utter  corruption  of  yonth  n 
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t  stage  in  the  degeneration  of  a 
'1^  is  the  most  fatal  spot  on 
iial  body,  showing  that  mortifi- 
has  akeady  set  in. 
kind  offices  which  Lot  was  about 
!bnn  for  these  strangers  was  not 
y  exercise  of  godly  charity,  or 
iplying  little  personal  risk.  He 
lis  house  a  mark  for  the  assaults 
ee  men  of  Belial,  who  could 
endure  that  so  godly  a  man 

dwell  among  them,  far  less 
le  should  reprove  or  restrain 
ins.  That  fearful  night  tried 
hem  and  Lot.  "The  wicked 
ainst  the  just."  Doubtless  they 
n  old  grudge  to  satisfy.  And 
ley  sei2e  the  opportunity  of  at 
ndulging  their  passions,  and 
ig  their  vengeance  on  one  whose 
1  testimony  and  consistent  life 
ave  found  to  be  an  intolerable 

and  provocation. — (Candlish.) 
signal  had  but  to  be  given,  and 
iversal  mass  of  the  population 
ady  at  once  to  flock  together  to 
ene  of  riot  and  debauchery, 
ey  had  any  useful  occupation  to 
were  they  not  completely  sunk 
ligate  idleness,  they  could  not 
e  found  time  thus  suddenly  to 
'ous  for  deeds  of  iniquity.  But 
he  peculiar  emphasis  of  the 
;e  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
options.  Sodom  was  full  of 
tea.  What  must  have  been  the 
of  its  abominations,  when  the 
istead  of  restraining  the  young, 
^tually  urging  them  forward  in 
iise  of  iniquity  by  their  own 
)U8  example  ! — (Busk.) 

often  it  has  happened  that 
where  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
iras  heard  have  been  the  mark 

assaults  of  wicked  men,  while 
des  of  vice  and  blasphemy  have 
»d  unmolested.  Such  is  that 
of  goodness,  which  is  found  in 
ural  heart ! 

)  5.  There  is  a  maturity  of  cor- 
iu  which  wicked  men  are  not 

1  to  proclaim  their  sin. 

)  are  sins  which  in  a  special 
sully  the  honour  of  human 


nature,  put  men  beyond  the  pale  of 
common  regard,  and  tend  to  destroy 
a  people  from  among  the  family  of 
nations. 

Verse  6.  It  is  a  duty  of  religion  to 
protect  those  whom  Providence  has 
thrown  in  our  way  and  given  into  our 
care. 

Lot  shut  the  door  behind  him  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  his  guests. 
We  put  ourselves  best  in  the  way  of  a 
favourable  Providence  when  we  use  all 
reasonable  means. 

The  conduct  of  Lot  in  going  out 
and  expostulating  with  them,  was  in 
several  respects  praiseworthy.  His 
"shutting  the  door  after  him,"  ex- 
pressed how  delicately  he  felt  for  his 
guests,  though  at  present  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  considered  them  in  any 
other  light  than  strangers.  It  was 
saying  in  effect,  "  Let  not  their  ears  be 
offended  with  what  passes  abroad ; 
whatever  is  scurrilous,  obscene,  or 
abusive,  let  me  hear  it,  but  not  them." 
—(Fuller.) 

Verse  7.  It  is  the  duty  of  §ood  men 
to  dissuade  the  wicked  from  sin. 

When  we  cannot  by  our  precept  or 
example  turn  men  entirely  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  we  must  not 
be  indifferent  to  lesser  reforms  in  their 
character.  It  is  something  if  we  are 
able  to  save  them  from  the  grossest 
sins;  for  they  are  then  better  prepared 
to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  and 
to  learn  righteousness. 

A  certain  respectful  behaviour  is  due 
even  to  the  vilest  sinners.  Even  in 
their  lowest  degradation  we  must  recog- 
nise their  humanity. 

Lot's  gentle  and  respectful  manner 
of  treating  this  worst  of  mobs  is  worthy 
of  notice.  Though  be  could  have  en- 
tertained no  respect  for  them  on  the 
score  of  character,  yet  he  forbore  the 
use  of  opprobrious  terms.  Recognising 
in  them  his  fellow-creatures  and  near 
neighbours,  he  calls  them  brethren,  if 
perchance  by  such  conciliatory  language 
he  may  gain  their  ear,  and  eventuaUy 
dissuade  them  from  their  wicked  pur- 
pose.— (Bush,) 
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Verse  8.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an 
account  of  this  offer  consistently  with 
any  estimate  of  Lot  as  a  ''righteous 
man."  But  in  our  estimating  we  must 
remember  that  the  same  offer  was  made 
and  the  thing  actually  done  in  the 
parallel  case  at  Gibeah  of  Beujamiu 
(Judges  xix.  24.)  Guided  by  that 
other  case,  we  cannot,  as  some  have 
done,  suppose  that  Lot  had  any  end  in 
view  beyond  that  which  the  proposal 
declares,  or  that  it  was  due  to  his  per- 
turbation of  mind,  as  Augustine  sugests. 
He  seems  simply  to  have  had  in  view 
the  averting  oi  a  fearful  crime  (en- 
hanced in  this  case  by  its  violating  the 
sacred  rights  of  hospitality)  by  the 
permission  of  another  crime,  the  very 
thought  of  which  we  happily  in  these 
Christian  days  cannot  find  place  for  in 
a  father's  heart. — (Al/ard,) 

When,  to  turn  off  their  attention 
from  his  guests,  he  proposes  to  bring 
out  and  surrender  his  daughters  to 
their  pleasure,  he  hints  at  an  expedient 
which  can  by  no  means  be  justified. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  have  recourse  to  one 
evil  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  greater; 
but  rather  to  consent  to  no  evil.  His 
regard  to  the  rites  of  hospitality  was 
indeed  commendable ;  but  having  used 
all  proper  means  of  preserving  his 
guests,  he  ought  to  have  left  the  event 
to  God.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
owing  to  the  excessive  perturbation  of 
his  mind  he  was  scarcely  master  of  his 
words  or  actions,  and  that  some  excuse 
may  be  suggested  for  him  on  this  score ; 
but  in  all  probability  if  he  had  never 
lived  in  Sodom,  nor  become  familiarised 
to  their  profligate  manners,  he  would 
not  have  made  such  a  proposal.  As  it 
was,  he  evidently  gained  nothing  by  it 
but  an  increased  measure  of  abuse. 
Persuasion  has  no  force  with  men  who 
are  under  the  dominion  of  their  lusts, 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
kind  admonitions  and  faithful  rebukes 
to  be  attributed  to  unmannerly  and 
arrogant  dictation.  So  Lot's  endea- 
vours to  restrain  these  desperate 
Sodomites  from  the  commission  of 
iniquity  was  taken  in  evil  part ;  their 
resentment  was  inflamed  against  him  ; 
they  thirsted  for  revenge,  and  not  con- 
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tent  with  having  the  men  brou^toat, 
they  will  go  in  unto  them,  and  farak 
the  door  open  to  effect  their  porpoae! 
—(Bush.) 

A  polluted  moral  atmosphere  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  most  vigorous  righteous 
character.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
spiritual  life  may  become  lowered,  tbe 
conception  of  duty  debased.  (iGor. 
xv.  33.) 

Evil  examples  around  affect  njsl^^<0^ 
souls,  as  it  were,  inductively.  The  bid 
influence  is  felt,  and  souls  are  injured 
even  when  they  have  avoided  contact 

Strong  faith  teaches  a  man  to  do  the 
right,  even  in  the  most  perpleziog 
situations.  Results  may  be  safely  ien 
with  God,  who  knows  how  to  delifer 
the  godly  in  the  time  of  temptatioo. 

Verse  9.  This  seems  to  be  a  menaoB 
to  frighten  Lot  out  of  the  way  of  thai 
perverse  will.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  he  and  his  family  would  not  hm 
been  so  long  safe  in  this  wicked  [daoe 
had  he  not  been  the  occasion  of  a  great 
deliverance  to  the  whole  city  when  they 
were  carried  away  by  the  four  kioga. 
The  threat  is  followed  by  a  taunt  wlp 
the  sorely  vexed  host  hesitated  to  give 
up  the  strangers.  He  will  needs  b$  ^ 
judge.  It  is  evident  Lot  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  remonstrating  with  them. 
From  threats  and  taunts  thev  soon 
proceed  to  violence. —  (Murphy^ 

Majorities  do  not  always  detennine 
what  is  right  and  just  Lot  was  one 
against  many.  The  people  of  Sodom 
thought  that  numbers  was  some  justifi- 
cation of  their  cause,  and  they  dsrided 
the  opinion  of  an  individual. 

The  wisdom  of  the  stranger  is  not  to 
be  scorned  because  he  is  such.  Many 
nations  have  risen  in  the  scab  « 
civilisation  and  become  great  by  givios 
heed  to  words  of  truth  and  righteons- 
ness  which  have  been  brought  to  them 
by  strangers. 

How  unseasonable  are  the  reproaches 
of  the  wicked  !  Ten  such  strangen 
would  have  saved  Sodom  I 


Verse  10.     God's  people  aie 
when  angels  stand  sentries  at  their 
doors.    Moses  again  calls  the  heayenly 
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Lgers  by  a  name  indicative,  not  of 
ieytiw<(,but  of  what  they  seemed; 
though  they  now  began  to  put 
A  superhuman  power,  they  had 
!;  revealed  themselves  as  ministers 
rom  heaven.  The  incident  here 
[  of  them  teaches  us  that  though 
n  His  deep  wisdom,  often  sees 
lefer,  till  Giis  people  are  brought 
lie  most  trying  straits,  the  aid 
He  purposes  to  afford,  yet  He 
t  fidl  them  in  the  last  extremity. 
as  made  to  feel  his  extremity 
the  needed  succour  was  vouch- 
lim ;  but  as  he  had  kindly  and 
usly  opened  his  doors  for  the 
on  of  Ood's  messengers ;  as  he 
cognised  a  special  providence  in 
eing  sent  within  the  sphere  of  his 
ility;  and  as  he  had  exposed 
f  to  ffreat  perils  in  their  deience, 
oet  High  would  not  leave  him 
t  a  witness  of  His  guardian 
By  this  seasonable  interference 
dinds  us  how  calmly  we  may  re- 
Qiselves  to  the  custodv  of  an 
atchful  Providence  wnile  en- 
in  the  way  of  duty,  and  how 
dly  we  may  face  dangers  and 
iS  while  following  that  "which 
I."— (Bush.) 

is  saved  by  those  for  whose  pro- 
.  he  had  ventured  all.  Tnus, 
before  we  look  for  it,  loving  deeds 
Jieir  own  reward, 
righteous  discover  the  hand  of 
their  deliverance. 

e  11.  Blindness.  1.  Physical 
ost  thepower  of  distinct  vision. 
itaL  They  were  the  subjects  of 
is.  The  imagination  was  dis- 
so  that  they  were  deceived  by 

fpearances.  They  acted  as  dis- 
persons.  3.  Moral.  Thev 
persisted  in  their  design,  though 
of  Providence  had  rendered  it 
ible  of  accomplishment. 
al  infatuation  usually  precedes 
;reat  judgments  upon  men  and 
I. 

Scriptural  signs  that  the  judg- 
18  near  are: — 1.  That  God 
»ii8  men  or  communities  to 
Mddng  and  presomptuous  sins. 


2.  That  warning  and  chastisements 
fail  to  produce  tneir  effect,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  person  grows  harder 
under  them.  3.  That  Uod  removes 
the  good  from  any  community — so, 
before  the  Flood,  so  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  4.  The  deep, 
undisturbed  securitv  of  those  over 
whom  it  is  suspended. — (Gasman,) 

Many  a  one  is  hardened  by  the  good 
word  01  God,  and,  instead  of  receiving 
the  counsel,  rages  at  the  messenger: 
when  men  are  grown  to  that  pass,  that 
they  are  no  whit  better  by  afflictions, 
and  worse  with  admonitions,  God  finds 
it  time  to  strike.  Now,  Lot's  guests 
begin  to  show  themselves  angels,  and 
first  delivered  Lot  in  Sodom,  then 
from  Sodom;  first  strike  them  with 
blindness  whom  they  will  after  con- 
sume with  fire.  How  little  did  the 
Sodomites  think  that  vengeance  was  so 
near  them  !  While  they  were  groping 
in  the  streets,  and  cursing  those  wnom 
they  could  not  find,  Lot  with  the 
angels  is  in  secure  light,  and  sees  them 
miserable,  and  foresees  them  burning. 
It  is  the  use  of  Qod  to  blind  and  be- 
sot those  whom  He  means  to  destroy. 
-  (Bishop  HaU.) 

Blindness,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
saith  Aben  Ezra,  such  as  tormented 
their  eyes,  as  if  they  had  been  pricked 
with  thorns,  as  the  Hebrew  word  sig^ni- 
fies.  And  yet  they  continue  groping 
for  the  door,  as  if  they  were  ambitious 
of  destruction,  which  now  was  next 
door  by.  Deus  quern  destruit  de- 
mentat.  So  Pharaon,  when  under  that 
palpable  three  days'  darkness,  rageth 
against  God,  and  threateneth  Moses 
with  death.  Though  doomsday  should 
be  to-morrow  next,  wicked  men  must 
and  will  serve  their  lusts.  Vale  lumen 
amicum!  said  Theotimus  in  St.  Am- 
brose, who  chose  rather  to  lose  his 
sight  than  his  sin.— -(TVopp.) 

God  sends  judicial  blmdness  upon 
wicked  men,  and  thus  their  purposes 
are  frustrated.  They  weary  themselves 
in  a  vain  effort. 

The  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake  have  the  angels  on  their  side,  and 
no  weapon  that  is  formed  against  them 
can  prosper. 
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MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OP  THE  PARAQlUPff.^Verm  12-22. 

The  Deliyerange  of  the  Righteous  ih  the  Tdcb  of  Judomeht. 

I.  ''Ood  makes  known  to  them  the  way  of  deliverance.    The  angebwhoiiid 
come  for  the  salvation  of  Lot  commanded  him,  saying,  ''  Arise,  tfuce  thy  wife, 
and  thy  two  daughters  which  are  here,  lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of 
the  city"  (verse  15.)    He  is  told,  further,  to  escape  for  his  life,  not  to  look 
behind  him,  but  to  escape  to  the  mountain  lest  he  be  consumed  (vene  17). 
This  was  God's  revealed  way  of  deliverance.    This  was  His  purpose  to  save,  m 
the  manner  in  which  that  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished.    But  we  leunfrom 
this  history — 1.  That  Goas  way  of  deliverance  is  often  against  ourwUl.   k( 
lingered  as  if  still  unwilling  to  leave  the  city.    As  the  Heb.  word  imports,  he 
delayed,  or  hindered  himself.    He  suffered  many  cares  and  anxieties  of  bnanea 
still  to  hold  him  to  this  doomed  spot.    The  angels  had  to  lay  their  hands  opoa 
Lot,  and  his  wife,  and  his  two  daughters,  and  deliver  them  from  destruction,  is 
it  were,  by  a  loving  violence.    The  causes  of  this  lingering  and  hesitation  aie— 
(1)  We  forget  what  should  be  our  chief  care.    It  was  life  here  that  was  it 
stake.    House,  and  goods,  and  residence  in  a  rich  and  pleasant  couutiy  m  of 
little  moment  when  compared  with  the  value  of  our  lives,  with  a  possessioa  so 
close  and  intimate,  nearer  to  us  than  anything  else— ourselves.    A  man  is  not 
profited  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  and  loses  himself    It  is  folly,  wh^  the 
greatest  treasure  of  all  is  threatened,  to  run  any  risk  by  losing  time  over  insig- 
nificant matters.     Such  conduct  shows  that  we  lack  that  true  nobility  of  soul 
which  only  sets  value  upon  the  highest  and  best  things.     (2)   We  areparabpti 
by  fear.    The  thought  that  there  is  danger  near  fills  us  with  alarm.     We  are  like 
those  upon  whose  vital  power  sudden  fear  places  an  arrest.  Fear  is  oneof  the  greitest 
foes  of  faith — a  hindrance  to  all  effective  action.     The  man  who  hid  his  talent 
in  the  earth  was  moved  thereto  by  fear,  and  therefore  he  could  do  nothing.  It  is 
only  by  looking  ^om  our  danger  to  God  and  His  salvation  that  we  can  be  safa 
We  learn  further :    2.  7  hat  God^s  way  of  deliverance  does  not  destroy  the  necestiij 
for  our  own  exertion,     (Verse  17.)    Life  is  at  stake,  and  Lot  has  no  promise  of 
safety  but  in  flight  to  the  mountain.     If  he  lingers  behind,  and  refuses  to  make 
haste,  he  must  be  involved  in  the  general  destruction.     God  will  not  save  him 
without  some  effort  on  his  part.    This  is  our  case.    Nothing  less  than  onr  lib 
is  concerned.    We  are  in  danger  of  failing  to  attain  to  our  better  and  nobler 
life,  of  falling  into  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked.     There  is  only  one  way  of 
escape — by  renouncing  ourselves,  our  trust  in  our  own  strength,  our  sins,  and 
accepting  fully  of  God's  way  of  salvation.    We  must  not  linger  in  the  plain  of 
self,  or  stand  still  in  regretful  contemplation  of  what  we  have  renouuoed,  bat 
must  flee  to  the  mountain,  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  we  are,  for  there  alone 
can  we  rest  in  safety.    3.   That  God* sway  of  deliverance  is  only^ective  tHrwgk 
His  mercy.    Lot  and  his  family  were  brought  forth  and  set  without  the  citfi 
"  the  Lord  being  merciful  unto  him."    (Verse  16.)    It  was  by  constraining  low 
that  he  was  saved  after  all.    His  purpose  was  too  weak  to  have  accomplisliw 
his  deliverance,  and  had  he  been  left  to  himsdf  he  would  have  perished  in  the 
common  destruction. 

"  E'en  Lot  himself  could  lingering  stand 

When  vengeance  was  in  view ; 
'Twas  mercy  plucked  him  by  the  hand 

Or  he  had  perished  too." 

Besides  the  call  of  God  bidding  us  to  "  escape,"  and  showing  the  way  of  eicapc» 

there  must  be  a  powerful  influence  of  mercy,  otherwise  we  shall  fail  of  salvation. 

II.  Gk)d  is  ready  to  deliver  others  for  their  sakes.    The  household  of  Lot, 

son-in-law  and  sons,  were  offered  the  same  mercy.    Though  some  of  them  veio 
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Bckless  and  unworthy  they  were  allowed  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  house- 
lold  covenant.  Any  connection  with  the  people  of  God  is  a  privilege  which 
oay  be  improved  into  a  real  benefit.  1.  Hmce  the  righteous  can  offer  salvation 
0  the  last.  Lot  went  out  and  warned  his  sons-in-law  of  the  coming  danger  and 
izhorted  them  to  escape.  (Verse  14.)  He  was  to  them  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
1688,  even  when  they  were  upon  the  verge  of  doom.  The  aoor  of  mercy  remains 
pen  to  the  last,  and  men  may  find  salvation  though  they  come  late.  It  is  our 
luty  to  proclaim  the  mercy  of  God  towards  smners  while  there  is  time. 
I.  Our  efforts  may  be  unavailing.  Lot  ''  seemed  as  one  that  mocked  unto 
lis  sons-in-law."  (Verse  14.)  His  warning  had  no  e£fect  upon  them.  They 
efused  to  recei^  the  oflfered  mercy.  They  saw  no  danger ;  all  things  were 
found  them  as  they  had  been,  and  there  were  no  signs  that  so  terrible  a  destruc- 
ion  was  prepared  and  about  to  fall.  The^  regarded  Lot's  words  as  idle  tales, 
bod  they  believed  them  not.  Thus  when  sinners  are  informed  of  their  danger, 
Aid  exhorted  to  seek  the  wav  of  safety,  they  do  not  believe  that  they  are  in  any 
leriL  and  therefore  despise  the  message. 

in.  In  the  midst  of  abounding  corruption  only  the  few  escape.  After  all 
his  warning  and  exhortation,  only  Lot,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters,  escaped 
rem  the  destruction  of  Sodom  ;  and  one,  even  of  this  small  number,  perished 
y  the  way !  So  it  was  in  the  Deluge,  and  in  all  (jod's  great  judgments  on  the 
rorld.  There  are  times  when  the  wickedness  of  nations  grows  rank,  and  almost 
iniyersaL  That  wickedness  shows  itself  in  various  forms.  At  one  time,  it  is 
ixity  of  morals ;  at  another,  it  is  a  prevailing  unbelief  and  a  spirit  of  blasphemy ; 
T  it  is  lawl&ss  defiance  of  authority ;  or  it  may  be  worldliness,  coarse  or  refined. 
t  has  ever  happened  that  only  the  few  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  the 
bounding  iniquity.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  world,  mostly  evil !  The 
najority  are  found  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
nieee  facts,  though  painful,  must  be  admitted.  Thev  teach  us — 1.  I^e 
remendaus  power  oj  evil.  The  mord  infection  of  sin  has  clung  to  human 
latnre  with  an  awful  tenacity.  The  course  of  time,  the  progress  of  humanity 
a  arts,  sciences,  and  the  refinements  of  life,  have  not  suffic^  to  wear  out  the 
length  of  the  poison.  This  power  of  evil  is  a  sad  and  disquieting  factor  in 
•or  estimate  of  the  grandeur  of  man.  2.  They  teach  us  to  approve  of  Ood*s 
freai  judgments  upon  mankind.  The  Scriptures  record  the  wholesale  destruction 
f  peoples  and  nations  on  account  of  their  sin.  With  our  compassionate  feelings 
re  sometimes  think  these  judgments  harsh,  or  even  unjust.  But  we  become 
econdled  to  them,  and  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  have  a  sufiicient  cause, 
rhen  we  think  of  the  enormous  wickedness  which  has  provoked  them.  The 
ong-sufifering  of  God  is  great ;  it  waits,  but  there  must  be  an  end.  If  we  could 
»nly  know  all  that  God  knows,  and  see  all  that  He  sees  of  the  wickedness  of 
nankind,  instead  of  being  distressed  at  the  rigour  of  His  judgments,  we  should 
mly  wonder  at  His  patience. 

Iy.  The  righteous  can  only  be  saved  out  of  the  scenes  of  iniquity,  not  in  them. 
Lot  and  his  family  could  not  be  saved  while  they  remained  in  Sodom.  As  for 
Lot,  the  men  ''  brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  without  the  city."  (Verse  16.) 
Fhe  world  is  the  City  of  Destruction,  and  we  must  separate  ourselves  from  it  or 
ire  cannot  be  saved.  The  principles  of  the  world,  its  spirit,  its  acts,  are  enmity 
against  God.  We  cannot  separate  ourselves  from  the  outward  world,  either  of 
oature  or  of  man,  but  we  can  be  unworldly  as  Christ  was  unworldly.  He  lived 
md  mingled  with  men  in  the  ways  of  social  intercourse,  but  He  had  far  other 
dms,  ana  was  sustained  by  higher  hopes  and  principles.  What  God  requires  of 
IS  is  that  we  should  not  partake  of  that  spint  of  life  which  rules  in  the  hearts 
)f  men  who  are  alienated  from  Him.  If  we  are  saved,  it  must  be  in  the  kingdom  of 
kht  and  not  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  It  must  be  not  in  the  Sodom  which 
iod  ha«  doomed,  but  in  the  place  to  which  He  invites  us. 
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SUOOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verse  12.  Here  we  are  to  mark  the 
mercy  of  the  Divine  proceedings.  Ten 
righteous  men  would  have  saved  the 
citv ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
only  one.  He,  however,  shall  at  all 
events  escape ;  and  not  only  so,  but  all 
that  belong  to  him  shall  be  delivered 
for  his  sake,  or,  if  otherwise,  it  shall  be 
their  own  fault.  It  shall  not  be  for  the 
want  of  a  proifered  opportunity  or  a 
faithful  warning.  Sons-in-law,  sons, 
daughters,  or  whatever  he  had,  are 
directed  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
doomed  city,  which  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  crisis  of  its  fate.  That 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration by  which  the  wicked  are 
blessed  for  the  sake  of  the  righteous  is 
here  most  signally  illustrated ;  for  that 
such  were  the  sons-in-law  is  evident 
from  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
they  received  the  warning,  and  the 
fact  that  they  perished  in  the  perdition 
of  the  city. — (Bush.) 

There  are  privileges  which  men  have 
from  theirconnection  with  the  righteous, 
and  to  which  they  have  no  proper  right 
on  the  ^ound  of  personal  character. 
The  indirect  advantages  of  the  niety 
of  the  few  are  great.  The  world  little 
knows  for  how  many  blessings  it  is 
indebted  to  the  Church. 

Verse  13.  Ood  sends  judgments  upon 
wicked  nations  only  tJtter  all  admoni- 
tions and  chastisements  have  failed. 

The  sins  of  men  have  a  voice  which 
assails  heaven  and  dares  its  justice. 

Even  the  good  angels  are  Ood's 
executioners.  And  the  first  execution 
they  did  in  the  world  that  we  read  of 
was  among  these  filthy  Sodomites.  So 
it  will  be,  likely,  at  the  last  day.  And 
St.  Peter  seems  to  say  as  much.  (2 
Peter  ii.  9.)  The  Lord  reserves  the 
unjust  to  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
punished,  ''  but  chiefly  them  that  walk 
after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  unclean- 
ness."    Mark  that  chiefly. — (Trapp.) 


Verse  14.    Lot  is  found  here  in  the 
character  of  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
and  his  message  is  an  example  of  that 
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kind  of  warning  which  must  be  given 
to  sinners.    1.   Abrupt  and  pointei 
The  case  is  urgent  and  admits  of  no 
delay.  Those  concerned,  in  this  instinee^ 
were  personally  addressed,  and  the  din- 
ger to  which  they  were  exposed  wai 
announced  in  few  words.  ThepreBcher 
knew  the  danger,  and  men  make  abort 
work  of  it  when  they  feel  inteoselj. 
Like  the  disciples  in  the  stonn,  who 
did  not  venture  upon  a  long  discoone 
regarding  the  violence  of  the  winds  and 
the  rage  of  the  sea,  but  had^only  time 
to  say,  "  Lord,  save  us,  or  we  pemh." 
Sinners  must  be  roused  by  sharp  and 
cutting  words  which  admit  of  no  ooobt- 
ful  meaning.    2.    Authoritativa    Lot 
signified  to  these  sinners  the  authoiity 
by  which  he  spake  :  "  For  the  L«d 
will  destroy  this  city.*'    Ministen  of 
the  Gk)spel  nave  authority  for  rarmng 
sinners  of  their  danger.  3.  AffectioDate. 
Lot  went  forth  at  an  unusual  hour  of 
the  night  to  warn  those  who  were  bopnd 
to  him  by  the  ties  of  natural  relation- 
ship.    We  may  be  sure  that,  thoogh 
his  language  was  earnest  and  fiiithfal, 
yet  his  manner  was  loving  and  kind. 
From  the  deep  affection  of  his  heart 
he  would  implore  them  to  obey  his 
message.    In  such  a  manner  must  the 
righteous  preach  to  sinners  as  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  same  family,  bat 
who  are  unworthy  and  rebelliouB  chil- 
dren.   4.  In  the  face  of  all  discoara^ 
ments.  Lot's  message  was  received  with 
derision,  yet  he  warned  them  to  the 
last.    We  must  do  our  duty  thonj^ 
our  message  may  be  reiectea  with  a 
heartless  (fisdain.     We  have  delivered 
our  souls. 

Lot  at  once  believes  what  the  angeb 
tell  him  ;  and  he  is  not  B&tid  to  avow 
his  belief.  Often  before  he  has  waned 
the  ungodly  to  flee  firom  the  wrath  to 
come.  Often  has  he  testified  against 
their  wickedness ;  and  knowing  the 
terror  of  the  Lord  he  has  sought  to 
persuade  men.  But  who  hath  believed 
nis  report?  All  day  long  he  has 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  a  di^ 
obedient  and  gainsaying  people}  and 
as  their  conversation  has  vexed  hinii  so 
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srference  has  only  served  to 
tiiem.  Even  his  own  relatives 
uaintances — the  very  men  who 

are  to  be,  his  sons-in-law,  to 
his  daughters  are  married  or 
ed — are  led  astray  with  the 
'  the  wicked.     Where  are  they 

this  memorable    night,  when 

entertaining  his  holy  guests, 
\  people  have  risen  in  their  fuiy 
him  ?  Have  they  turned  their 
n  the  dwelling  of  the  righteous? 
ey  keeping  company  with  sin- 
f  not  encouraging,  at  least  not 
ng  their  iniquity  ?  Well  might 
dtate  in  these  circumstances — 
r  warm  his  natural  affection, 
wever  strong  his  sense  of  duty 
be  tempted  to  conclude  that, 
enough  to  do  at  home,  he  need 
iture  on  a  fruitless  experiment 
It  is  incurring  risk  in  vain. 
nr  can  he  expect  to  be  believed, 
lie  has  so  incredible  a  tale  to 
qandlish,)\ 

derision  of  sinners  is  one  of  the 
b  griefs  of  the  righteous.  They 
ise  in  this  those  signs  of  infatua- 
rhich  go  before  destruction. 
ig  is  the  last  refuse  of  those 
»po6e  the  truth,  and  there  is  a 
BT  which  is  mad. 

lack  of  belief  in  God  has  the 
ffect  upon  the  soul  as  the  priva- 

the  organs  of  special  sense  has 
the  booy.  Therefore  men  can 
mawares  upon  the  very  edge  of 
stion. 

irams  them  like  a  prophet,  and 
I  them  like  a  father,  but  both  in 

he  seems  to  them  as  if  he 
i,  and  they  do  more  than  seem 

to  mock  again. — {Bp,  Hall.) 

Gk)6pel  message  has  often  been 
ed  as  an  appeal  to  the  fears  and 
ities  of  men,  but  the  end  will 
bhat  the  danger  against  which 
re  warned  is  a  dread  reality. 

derisive  mirth  and  scorn  of 
\  in  this  world  will  be  their  sad 
ibrance  in  the  world  to  come. 

impenitent  may  scoff  at  the 
igs  of  the  righteous,  but  their 
I  which  they  trusted  shall  surely 
tanqred. 


The  most  faithful  preaching  may,  in 
many  instances,  fail  of  success.  In 
mecnanics  we  can  calculate  the  whole 
effect  of  a  number  of  forces  acting  in 
certain  directions,  but  we  cannot  with 
the  same  confidence  predict  the  effect 
of  spiritual  forcea  We  have  to  deal 
with  that  unmanageable  factor,  the 
perversity  of  the  human  will. 

Sodom  a  type  of  the  spiritual  Baby- 
lon (Rev.  xi.  8).  Whoever  will  not  be 
borne  away  and  crushed  with  the  god- 
less, he  must  early  and  cheerfully 
separate  himself  from  them  while  he 
has  time  and  leisure  (Rev.  xviii.  4). — 
{Lange,) 

Verse  15.  The  commendable  faith 
and  piety  of  Lot  were  still  mingled 
with  some  degree  of  human  infirmity. 
He  was  disposed  to  linger,  and  had  to 
be  hastened  by  the  ansels.  It  is  easy, 
indeed,  to  conceive  that  one  in  his 
situation,  though  prepared,  on  the 
whole,  to  obey  the  Divine  summons, 
should  still  have  felt  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  an  instantaneous  flight.  His 
was  a  struggle  like  that  of  the  en- 
dangered mariner  who  feels  that  his 
only  chance  of  escaping  shipwreck  and 
saving  his  life  is  to  cast  aU  his  goods 
overboard,  and  yet  hesitates  and 
lingers,  and  can  scarcely  bring  himself 
to  part  with  what  he  holds  so  dear. 
In  Lot's  case,  however,  we  may  have 
the  charity  to  believe  it  was  not  solely 
the  thought  of  losing  aU  his  worldly 
substance  that  made  him  falter.  It 
was,  indeed,  putting  his  fortitude  to  a 
severe  test  to  know  that  he  must  for- 
sake all,  and  go  forth  homeless  and 
destitute,  he  knew  not  whither;  and 
our  own  habitual,  practical  distrust  of 
Providence  enables  us  but  too  easily  to 
enter  into  his  feelings,  and  perhaps  to 
find  an  apology  for  them  on  this  score. 
It  may  be,  also,  that  his  heart  was 
agonised  at  the  thought  of  leaving  so 
many  relatives  behind  him  to  perish  in 
the  perdition  of  the  city  ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  it  was  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  this  strong  conflict  that  he 
so  deferred  his  flight  that  his  deliverers 
were  at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  that  kind  of  yiolsac^  to  \v^\A\i'W 
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departure.  Such,  in  thousaudB  of  in- 
stances, is  the  struggle  in  the  minds 
of  men  when  they  are  called  to 
leave  all  and  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.^  They  do  not  wholly  disbelieve 
or  reject  the  warnings  addressed  to 
them ;  they  are  convinced  that  there 
is  peril  in  their  path,  and  that  ere  long 
something  must  be  done  to  avoid  it ; 
an  awful  sound  is  ever  and  anon  in 
their  ears,  urging  them  to  expedite 
their  flight  from  the  devoted  city ;  but 
still  they  lincer,  and  still  watUd  linger 
to  their  final  undoing,  did  not  the 
same  compulsory  mercy  of  heaven 
which  rescued  Lot,  save  them  also 
from  the  consequences  of  their  de- 
structive apathy. — (Bush,) 

Such  is  the  strength  of  temptation, 
and  the  infirmity  even  of  the  best, 
that  the  righteous  are  only  saved  with 
difficulty.  Their  will  is  too  weak,  and 
even  they  must  fail  unless  constrained 
by  the  loving  violence  of  Divine  grace. 

The  love  of  God  not  only  seeks  us 
and  warns  us  of  our  danger,  but  also 
draws  us  by  a  sweet  compulsion. 

Even  those  who  are  in  the  way  of 
salvation  must  be  hastened  on  to  the 
place  of  safety  by  urging  upon  them 
the  danger  of  perdition. 

Are  you  in  danger  of  perishing  in 
the  midst  of  those  on  whom  the  wrath 
of  God  lies?  Are  you  entangled  in 
the  world's  friendship,  and  is  the  world 
swiftly  to  be  judged  ?  Is  the  morning 
almost  already  arisen — the  morning  of 
the  judgment  day  ?  And  are  you  still 
to  be  delivered  ?  Is  the  harvest  past  ? 
Is  the  summer  ended  ?  And  are  you 
not  saved  ?  And  when  you  open  your 
drowsy  eyes,  and  listlessly  catch  the 
hasty  summons  to  arise — will  you  still 
complain  that  it  is  too  soon  to  be  up  ? 
And  will  you  still  murmur  your  fond 
and  deprecating  entreaty — "Yet  a  little 
sleep,  a  little  slumber?"  Bless  the 
Lord,  if  in  such  a  crisis  He  has  not 
taken  you  at  your  word,  and  let  you 
alone,  as  you  wished  Him  to  do.  He 
leaves  you  not  to  repose.  He  cuts 
short  your  half-waking  and  dreamy 
musing.  He  hastens  you.  He  fairly 
arouses  and  alarms  you — not  dealing 
with  you  tenderly,  as  if  He  feared  to 
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give  you  pain,  bat,  if  need  be,  in&. 
unrelenting  and  unpitying  seferity, 
shaking  you  from  your  security,  m 
telling  you  the  trutL  Awake !  Anse! 
Lest  tnou  be  consumed  in  the  iniqnitf 
of  the  city. — {Candlish,) 

It  was  a  source  of  spiritual  dangv 
to  Lot  to  have  ffone  to  awell  in  Sodom 
at  aU.  That  &nger  had  now  arriTad 
at  a  critical  stage,  and  he  must  do  tint 
which  he  ought  to  have  done  ftt  the 
first — separate  himself  without  deity 
from  that  wicked  community. 

Verse  16.  There  is,  indeed,  sciitely 
any  surer  or  more  characteristic  sign  of 
the  Lord's  manner  of  delivering  the 

fodly  out  of  temptation  than  this, 
[e  uses  a  constraining  force,  and 
teaches  them  to  use  it.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  taken  by  violence.  For, 
first.  He  rouses  them  betimes,  and 
hastens  them  to  depart,  on  pain  of 
instant  destruction.  Again,  when  thef 
loiter  and  linger,  loath  to  leave  all  tb 
world  behind,  He  constrains,  and  as  it 
were,  compels  them.  Nor  will  He 
suffer  them  so  much  as  to  look  bade 
or  pause ;  onwards,  still  onwards,  for 
your  lives,  is  His  word.  Thus  decasife 
and  peremptory  is  the  Lord's  dealing 
with  those  whom  He  would  sava  Nor 
is  it  more  peremptory  than  the  can 
requires.  For,  in  this  sense,  it  is  tne 
that  the  righteous  scarcely  are  saved; 
1.  Not  without  a  loud  and  ataitling, 
as  well  as  a  timely  alarm.  8.  Not 
without  a  powerful  hand  laying  hold 
of  them,  and  dragging  them,  ahnoet 
reluctant,  along.  3.  riot  without  a 
call  to  them  to  see  to  the  completeness 
as  well  as  to  the  promptitude  of  thtf 
escape,  and  a  terrible  warning  agaittt 
a  single  glance  behind. — (Candlm.) 
We  can  only  be  saved  from  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  by  a  totnj 
hand  laid  upon  us — ^that  love  whiA 
constrains.  The  love  of  Christ  aoftew 
and  subdues  our  nature,  so  that  we 
feel  its  gentle  power  and  follow  the 
direction  of  His  will. 

If  we  are  saved,  it  is  against  cor 
natural  will.  The  mercy  of  God  i»i 
therefore,  displayed  in  dnwing  ua  to- 
wards Himself. 
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ifl  the  infirmity  of  human 
;hat  men  who  have  principle  of 
it  strength  to  renounce  the 
are  yet  subject  to  a  kind  of 
;ion  when  they  seriously  make 
litempt.  They  are  like  the 
sr  amidst  the  snows,  who  feels 
al  torpor  creeping  upon  his 
limbs,  and  is  tempted  to  take 
in  what  must  prove  the  sleep 
L.  He  needs  some  one  at  hand 
)  him  up  and  urge  him  on  to 
)e  of  safety. 

ire  all  naturally  in  Sodom  ;  if 
1  not  hale  us  out,  whilst  we 
fe  should  be  condemned  with 
Id.  If  God  meets  with  a  very 
M  He  pulls  up  the  weeds  and 
com  grow  ;  if  indifferent,  He 
com  and  weeds  grow  together ; 
ill,  He  gathers  the  few  ears  of 
id  bums  the  weeds. — {Bishop 

losses  and  afflictions  of  the 
08  are  only  God's  way  of  la3dng 
ing  hand  upon  them,  to  the  in- 
^t  they  might  not  be  condemned 
e  wond. 

ultimate  force  upon  which  our 
m  depends  is  the  loving  mercy 
Our  purpose  is  too  weak  to 
lalvation,  even  after  the  promise 
a  been  given. 

nfirmities  would  be  ever  bringing 
danger  only  that  the  Lord  has 
don  upon  them, 
the  duty  of  the  godly  man  to 
himself  from  every  scene  which 
BTs  the  safety  of  his  soul. 

3  17.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
blise  this  history,  for  considered 
If  it  has  little  use.  Here  we 
the  Gk)spel  message.  1.  We 
rive  to  escape  from  our  danger, 
fety  of  our  souls  is  involved. 
ii  lose  all  if  we  remain  in  a  state 
ire.  2.  We  must  not  swerve 
ur  purpose  to  attain  the  end  of 
•iving.  We  may  look  down 
1  despondency ;  we  ought  to  look 
it  whether  we  look  down  or  look 
nust  never  look  back.  3.  We 
kctnally  obtain  our  salvation. 
t  not  safe  until  we  have  reached 


the  mountain — ^until  we  have  laid  hold 
on  Christ.  There  is  no  salvation  in 
any  other. 

To  look  behind  upon  that  world 
which  we  have  set  our  hearts  to  forsake 
is  : — 1.  A  cause  of  serious  delay.  This 
is  the  least  mischief  conceivable  by 
such  a  course.  We  certainly  interrupt 
our  journey,  and  delay  to  make  our 
salvation  secure.  2.  Shows  a  divided 
interest,  a  distracted  attention.  Our 
purpose  is  hereby  weakened,  and  we 
cannot  follow  God  with  all  our  heart. 
3.  A  sign  of  unbelief.  It  shows  some 
lingering  love  towards  the  sins  we  have 
left.  It  is  an  interruption  of  the  life 
of  our  faith  which,  should  it  continue, 
would  be  fatal 

There  were  many  places  about  the 
''plain"  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
safe  shelter  to  Lot,  but  he  was  told  not 
to  stay  therein.  There  are  human 
systems  of  thought  and  belief  which 
seem  to  o£fer  shelter  and  repose  to  our 
souls,  but  there  is  no  safety  for  us  but 
in  Christ. 

God  Himself— the  Covenant  angel — 
is  the  Speaker  here,  and  such  He  is  in 
His  message  of  salvation  to  mankind. 
His  command  to  us  is.  Be  saved,  which 
is  also  an  invitation,  a  privilege.  With 
the  command  He  furnishes  the  strength 
to  perform. 

Salvation  implies  the  e£fort  to  re- 
nounce ourselves — a  hard  work.  Our 
Lord  requires  His  disciple  to  take  up 
His  cross  and  follow  Him.  This  is  but 
a  merciful  severity. 

But  shall  we  say  that  these  Divine 
monitors  were  therefore  impertinently 
officious  or  needlessly  severe?  Assuredly 
the  more  faithful  and  earnest  they 
were  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  the 
more  real  benevolence  they  exercised  ; 
nor  could  they  have  displaved  their 
love  in  any  better  wa^  than  by  seizing 
hold  of  them  to  quicken  their  pace, 
and  urging  them  by  the  most  powerful 
considerations  to  secure  their  own 
safety.  In  like  manner  should  the 
earnest  appeals  and  exhortations  of 
Christ's  ministers  to  the  impenitent  be 
regarded.  They  are  really  prompted 
by  the  most  benevolent  motives.  Know- 
ing the  tenors  of  the  Lord  they  endea- 
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Your  to  persuade  men.  In  uttering 
the  denunciations  of  heaven  they  may 
be  accused  as  needlessly  harsh  or  severe ; 
but  it  is  a  most  unjust  imputation,  for 
what  they  speak  will  soon  be  found 
true  ;  and  in  thus  discharging  their 
duty  they  perform  an  office  worthy  of 
an  angel.  They  believe  God's  threat- 
ening, and  therefore  they  speak  ;  and 
should  they  speak  smooth  things  to 
their  hearers,  and  prophesy  deceits, 
they  would  prove  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies. In  this  urgent  matter  conceal- 
ment is  treachery  and  fidelity  is  love. 
They  must  be  an  echo  of  the  angel's 
voice,  and  cry  aloud,  "  Escape  for  your 
lives,  look  not  behind  you,  nor  tarry  in 
all  the  plain."     With  what  altered 


emotions  does  Lot  now  surrey  thik 
ensnaring  plain  which  had  been  Ui 
CTeat  temptation  !  For  many  a  dij 
he  had  roved  at  ease  with  hu  flocb 
and  herds  over  that  goodly  groand; 
but  now  he  is  to  pass  over  it  with  tin 
utmost  speed,  not  a  moment  is  to  bs 
lost.  Fly  he  must  for  his  life  to  tb 
mountains  beyond,  for  a  deluge  of  fin 
is  about  to  break  forth  and  flow  oi 
that  accursed  soil !  Ah,  how  euilj 
can  the  hand  of  QtoA  turn  our  choieart 
worldly  comforts  into  wormwood  and 
gall  !  How  easily  can  He  lob  our 
enjoyments  of  their  zest,  and  eonfot 
our  earthly  Edens  into  a  dreary  waste! 
''  Little  children,  keep  yourselTeBfioB 
idols."— (5twA.) 


MAIN  H0MILET1C8  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.—  Venet  18-23. 

The  Infirmities  of  the  Heirs  of  Salvation. 

Lot  was  a  representative  of  the  heirs  of  salvation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  God's 
gracious  purpose  to  save  him  from  the  judgments  coming  upon  the  ungodly; 
and  he  worked  with  that  puri)ose — was  obedient  to  the  voice  which  called  Ub 
to  flee  from  destruction  and  make  for  safe  shelter.  His  efforts  betrayed  humaB 
weakness. 

I.  These  infirmities  are  seen  during  the  progress  of  their  delivsnym 
Lot  did  not  obey  the  command  to  escape  at  once  to  the  mountain,  but  ctmi 
the  indulgence  of  resting  by  the  way  in  a  place  of  his  own  choice.     It  was  whila 
he  was  being  saved  that  he  showea  this  weakness.    And  seekers  after  salvatioa 
are  marked  more  or  less  by  the  like  infirmitiea     In  the  case  of  Lot,  these  were— 
1.  The  infirmity  of  fear.    "  I  cannot  escape  to  the  mountain  lest  some  eviltdv 
me,  and  I  die"  (verse  19).    He  was  afraid  lest  the  fiery  stream  should  overtake 
him  before  he  reached  the  mountain.     Had  his  faith  been  strong,  he  would  baie 
had  courage  to  obey  in  the  face  of  all  the  suggestions  of  sense.    2.  WiifiibML 
He  sets  his  desire  upon  a  city  lying  in  the  course  of  his  flight,  where  he  imagines 
he  shall  be  safe  (verse  20).     His  request  appeared  most  reasonable  to  hiinsel( 
for  this  city  was  quite  unimportant,  and  surely  it  might  be  spared.     "  Is  it  not 
a  little  one  ? "  he  said  (verse  20).     He  committed  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
improve  upon  God's  appointed  way  of  deliverance.    He  sought  to  interfere  with 
God's  plan  by  some  expedients  of  his  own.    Such  is  the  wilfulness  of  many 
who  are  seeking  the  salvation  of  their  souls.    They  stop  short  of  the  end  to 
which  they  should  attain  without  delay,  and  adopt  some  shelter  of  their  own 
choosing.    The  subjugation  of  our  will  entirely  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  result 
of  long  training.     3.  Forgetfulness  of  past  mercies,    God  had  shown  great  and 
marvellous  mercy  to  Lot.    We  should  expect  that  his  sense  of  those  xnarked 
favours  would  have  been  so  fresh  and  strong  that  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
go  wherever  God  commanded  him.     But  his  character  was  too  weak  to  realise 
properly  both  past  and  present  blessings.     It  takes  some  time  to  rise  to  a  sense 
of  what  God  is  doing  for  us.    4.  A  lingering  selfishness.    This  characteristw 
clave  to  Lot  to  the  last.    He  was  selfish  when  ne  chose  Sodom  for  a  dwelling 
place,  and  he  is  selfish  now  when  he  asks  that  this  city  may  be  spared  mersV 
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own  coiiTenience.  He  lacked  that  largeness  of  soul  which  inspired 
m  when  he  prayed  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  So,  many  who  have  tiskken 
obey  the  call  of  Ood  yet  allow  their  selfishness  to  stand  in  their  way. 
Sod  u  pracions  towards  snch  infirmities.  God  accepted  Zoar  as  the 
iry  place  of  retreat  for  His  servant  (verse  21).  He  bears  with  the 
y  of  His  people.  Where  they  have  a  desire  and  a  firm  purpose  to  flee 
efoge  of  His  salvation,  He  pardons  their  many  shortcomings  in  the  efifort. 
rity  covers  the  multitude  of  their  sins.  Such  are  the  concessions  of  the 
goodness  towards  human  weakness.  God  "  knoweth  our  frame,  He 
«reth  that  we  are  dust "  (Psa.  ciii.  14).  In  the  worst  desolation  there 
bright  spot  where  we  may  rest  and  be  refreshed,  lest  the  strength  of  our 
oula  be  tried  above  measure.  But  such  an  indulgence  can  be  only 
rry.  Lot  soon  found  that  Zoar  was  not  safe,  and  he  was  glad  at  last  to 
'A  the  mountain  (verse  30).  We  must  not  rest  in  what  is  intended  to  be 
a  provisional  shelter,  but  be  ready  to  quit  it  soon.  Gh)d  indulges 
kness  that  He  might  lead  us  to  higher  things. 

There  are  certain  conditions  which  fit  them  for  such  mercifU 
nee.  1.  When  they  have  already  commenced  the  flight  from  danger. 
ieved  that  destruction  was  coming  upon  Sodom,  and  was  now  in  the  act 
ng  firom  the  threatened  danger.  He  had  taken  steps  to  secure  his 
n,  otherwise  this  favour  would  have  been  denied.  God  must  see  some 
towards  Himself,  some  acceptance  of  His  message,  or  He  will  not 
lis  great  favours.  We  must  break  off  with  our  sins,  and  fly  from 
iger  to  which  they  expose  us,  or  else  we  cannot  expect  salvation, 
vho  remain  in  Sodom  can  only  look  for  Sodom's  doom.  2.  When, 
they  have  not  reached  it,  they  are  still  seeking  a  sure  refuge.  Lot 
t  yet  reached  the  mountain,  but  his  purpose  was  still  set  towards  it 
red  to  obey  the  command  of  God.  His  will  was  accepted  for  the  deed. 
re  still  seeking  salvation,  though  we  may  not  have  attained  to  all  that 
has  purchased  for  us.  He  will  pity  our  weakness.  He  graciously  en- 
0  the  first  beginnings  of  a  new  life.  Though  there  be  much  smoke  and 
^et  if  He  discovers  a  single  spark  of  a  better  desire  and  hope  in  us.  He 
it  to  a  flame.  Mercy  begins  the  distribution  of  her  gifts  as  soon  as  we 
for  Christ.  3.  When  they  are  satisfied  not  to  rest  in  anything  short  of 
ommand.  Lot's  better  desire  was  to  obey  God  to  the  end,  b}~  escaping  to 
nntain.  He  was  soon  convinced  that  the  place  he  had  chosen  was  not 
d  to  be  his  permanent  refuge.  Nothing  short  of  Christ,  whether  it  be 
irch,  the  sacraments,  or  the  ministry,  can  be  our  permanent  resting- 
We  are  not  safe  until  we  have  come  to  the  Mountain,  and  laid  hold 
le  strength  of  our  salvation.  There  is  no  other  sure  refuge  for  our  souls 
Jst 
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Nil8,19.  But  who  shall  prescribe 
Almighty?  or  limit  the  Holy 
Israel  ?  Are  we  wiser  than  He  ? 
e  any  contrivance  by  which  we 
pass  Him  ?  He  lets  us  some- 
ave  our  way,  but  to  our  woe  at 
Trapp). 

ist  certainly  be  set  down  to  a 
id  wavering  faith  in  Lot  that  he 
ide  this  request.    His  duty  was 


to  have  jrielded  simple  obedience  to  the 
declared  will  of  Heaven.  He  should 
have  known  that  what  God  dictated 
was  best ;  that  if  He  had  commanded 
him  to  go  to  the  mountains.  He  would 
certainly  enable  him  to  get  there,  and 
that  He  could  protect  nim  there  as 
anywhere  else.  But  he  pleads  hard  for 
permission  to  flee  to  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Zoar,  and  hopea  \k3b^,  \a  xga.^  >^ 
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excused  in  this  desire,  seeing  it  was 
but  a  "  little  one."  The  preferring?  of 
such  a  request  in  such  circumstances 
we  should  suppose  would  have  drawn 
forth  some  marked  expression  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  But  God  lends  a 
gracious  ear  to  his  petition.  His  in- 
nmity  is  not  rebuked  ;  his  request  was 
granted  ;  the  city  was  spared  for  his 
sake.  In  this  God  designed  at  once  to 
show  how  much  the  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  avails  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  result  to  teach  his  short- 
sighted servant  how  much  wiser  a  part 
he  would  have  acted  had  he  confided 
in  a  childlike  manner  in  God,  and  fled 
to  the  mountain  in  the  first  instance. 
rVerse  30.)  This  instance  should  fix 
nrmly  in  our  minds  the  conviction  that 
we  can  never  gain  an3rthing  by  attempt- 
ing to  improve  upon  God's  appoint- 
ments. He  will  choose  infinitely  better 
than  we  can  for  ourselvesr  Let  us 
learn,  moreover,  another  lesson  from 
this  incident.  If  a  petition  marked 
and  marred  with  such  faultiness  as  that 
of  Lot  on  this  occasion  still  met  with  a 
favourable  hearing,  what  efficacy  may 
we  conceive  to  pertain  to  those  prayers 
which  are  prompted  by  a  yet  more 
believing  spirit,  and  framed  more 
distinctly  in  accordance  with  the 
revealed  will  of  Heaven? — {Bush.) 

It  is  allowed  to  us  to  plead  the 
privileges  of  our  justification.     1.   To 

S'ound  our  petition  for  mercies  on  what 
od  has  done  for  us  already.  His 
grace  has  saved  us,  and  His  mercy  has 
been  magnified  towards  us  in  many 
gifts  of  His  love.  We  may  use  our 
experience  of  the  past  to  encourage 
our  hope  for  the  future.  "Because 
Thou  has  been  my  help,  therefore  in 
the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I  rejoice." 
(Psa.  Ixiii.  7.;  2.  To  crave  pardon  for 
human  infirmity  in  our  prayers.  Lot 
knew  that  it  was  human  weakness 
which  led  him  to  make  this  request. 
He  was  quite  overcome  by  his  fears ; 
yet  he  thought  that  he  could  rely  upon 
a  mercy  which  was  so  plentiful,  and 
which  was  shown  to  him  in  so  signal  a 
manner.  The  mercy  of  God  manifested 
towards  us  in  our  salvation  is  so  great 
that  we  may  venture  to  trust  it  to  par- 
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don  the  lapses  of  our  infirmity.  Infinita 
love  will  make  it  all  right  at  last  if  oar 
hearts  are  only  true  and  faithful 

Verse  20.  The  faith  of  Lot,  simple 
and  sincere  as  it  was,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered perfect  He  had  his  misgiTinp 
and  doubts.  The  distant  monotam 
whither  he  had  to  flee  filled  him  with 
anxiety  and  alarm.  "  I  cannot  escipe 
to  the  mountain  lest  some  evil  tdke  ma 
and  I  dia"  Might  no  nearer,  no  fMkt, 
no  less  dreary  refuge  be  found  ?  It  ii 
hard  to  be  all  at  once  cast  ont  npoi 
the  solitary  wild.  Such  thonpti 
vexed  the  rescued  soul  of  Lot  Batii 
the  Lord  he  found  relief.  He  did  not 
nurse  these  melancholy  musinss  sul- 
lenly and  suspiciously  in  his  own  bosom. 
He  poured  them  forth  into  the  ean  of 
the  Lord.  With  humble  and  ho^ 
boldness  he  ventured  to  represent  hu 
case  to  a  present  God — to  plead,  to 
reason,  to  expostulate,  with  a  touching 
and  pathetic,  a  childlike  eamestneai, 
such  as  only  the  spirit  of  adoption,  the 
spirit  that  cries  Abba,  Father,  could 
inspire. — (Candlish.) 

God  is  honoured  by  our  using  the 
liberty  of  taking  all  our  doubts  and 
fears  to  Him.  He  can  detect  what  ii 
true  and  real  in  us  in  the  midst  of  all 
our  infirmity. 

"  Is  it  not  a  little  one  ? ''  Thus  men 
use  their  reason  to  sustain  requests 
which  have  but  imperfect  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God. 

Here  we  perceive   Lot's   constant 
appeal    to    self-interest  ;    selfishness 
clung  to  that  man's  very  soul.    We 
should  expect  that  after  all  the  ma^ 
vellous  mercy  shown  by  God  to  L)t, 
that  he  would  have  been  ready  to  go 
wherever  He  commanded.     But  no; 
Lot  asks   that  Zoar  may  be  saved. 
And  God   marvellously   accepts  this 
demand.     Now  this  shows  how  God 
deals  with  the  souL    We  use  laige 
language ;    we  talk  of  self-sacrifice 
self-devotion,  and  yet  there  has  always 
been  a  secret  reservation  of  some  small 
Zoar ;  still  God  accepts.     He  leava 
us  some  human  affection,  something  to 
remind  us  of  our  earthly  homa   He 
weans  us  by  degrees,  that  so,  step  hf 
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saying  earth  behind,  we  may 
the  mountain  top,  and  want 
;  but  the  lovely  love  of  God. — 

)  21.  /  have  cuxepted  thee. 
I  have  lifted  up  thy  face/'  i.e,, 
I  comiMtssionate  respect  to  thee, 
1  gratify  thee  by  granting  this 
The  expression  probably 
om  an  Eastern  custom.  Persons 
n  preferring  a  petition,  instead 
ig  upon  their  knees,  often  pros- 
lemselves  with  their  face  to  the 
When    the  petition   is  ac- 

the  prince  or  potentate  com- 
them  to  be  raised  from  their 
oeture,  which  is  expressed  by 
\  up  the  face."  In  common 
lierefore,  the  phrase  is  clearly 
nous  with  "  snowing  favour.  * 
oth  a  gracious  €k)d,  according 
rords  of  the  Psalmist  TPsa.  cxlv. 
iilfil  the  desire  of  them  that 
m ;  He  also  will  hear  their  cry 
I  save  them." — {Bush,) 
e  we  reach  our  final  salvation 
I  need  many  an  indulgence  by 
jr.  The  great  mercy  of  Gk>d 
or  the  dangers  and  temptations 
pilgrimage. 

may  see  the  Lord's  goodness  in 
d  of  the  living.  In  the  most 
g  desolation,  levelling  the 
and  cities  of  your  habitation 

ground — in  tne  wide  waste 
I  which  all  things  bright  and 
m  buried — some  little  Zoar  is 
ae  haven  of  rest  in  which  the 
pint  may  recruit  its  strength, 
tarthly  refreshment  may  the 
)d  child  of  God,  who  has  turned 
I  on  Sodom,  lawfully  ask — such 
pot  in  the  desert — such  little 
refuge  amid  the  storm — in  the 
»f  domestic  peace,  and  the  en- 
its  of  a  quiet  home — that  he 
b  be  tried  above  measure.  Only 

request  be  moderate.  ''See, 
is  a  little  one."    So  Lot  pleads 

earthly  boon.  Let  it  also  be 
8t  preferred  in  faith  as  to  a 
kod  father,  with  submission  to 
dom,  and  trust  in  His  love. 
the  request  be  granted — if  the 


object  of  his  fond  regard,  for  which  he 
speaks,  be  spared  to  him — ^if  he  get  a 
httle  Zoar  to  flee  to—let  him  not  set 
his  heart  on  it  too  much.  For  a  brief 
space  he  may  rejoice  in  it.  But  let 
him  be  ready  to  quit  it  soon,  as  Lot 
did,  and,  if  need  be,  to  dwell  in  the 
mountain  and  in  the  cave  ;  for  that  in 
the  end  may  be  the  Lord's  way  of 
thoroughly  humbling  and  proving  him, 
to  the  saving  of  his  soul. — {Cai^liehS 
Zoar,  of  all  the  five  cities,  was  spared 
by  Lot's  prayer.  God  sufifers  even  His 
great  judgments  upon  sinners  to  be 
modified  in  the  ran^e  of  their  effect  by 
the  prayers  of  the  righteous. 

Verse  22.  God  is  pleased  to  bind 
Himself  by  what  is  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  His  people.  Lot  must  be 
made  safe  before  the  fiery  judgment 
comes  down  upon  the  cities  of  the 

!)lain.  Hence  learn  :  1.  God's  great 
iavour  towards  the  righteoua  2.  The 
efficacy  of  their  prayersand  intercessions. 
Even  after  the  first  step  towards 
salvation  has  been  taken,  it  is  necessary 
that  Divine  warnings  should  be  repeated 
that  we  might  escape  the  snares  coining 
upon  the  ungodly. 

The  inability  here  mentioned  is,  of 
course,  wholly  of  the  moral  and  not  of 
the  physical  kind,  similar  in  its  nature, 
though  arising  from  an  opposite  cause, 
to  that  affirmed  of  our  Saviour  (Mark 
vi.  5) :  "  He  could  there  do  no  mighty 
work,"  by  reason  of  the  unbelief  of  the 
people.  He  could  not  because  he  would 
not.  There  was  a  moral  unfitness 
between  such  a  state  of  mind  and  such 
a  display  of  power,  so  that  He  deter- 
mined not  to  put  it  forth.  The  Most 
High  is  pleased  to  represent  His  hands 
as  bouna  by  His  paramount  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  His  people.  He  can  do 
nothing  towards  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  till  their  safety  is  secured.  Had 
we  not  a  Divine  warrant  for  the  use  of 
such  language  it  would  doubtless  be  a 
high  presumption  in  us  to  employ  it ; 
and  when  we  find  the  Holy  Spirit 
adopting  it  we  still  pause  in  devout 
admiration,  mingled  with  a  latent  mis- 
giving whether  we  are  indeed  to  under- 
stand the  words  in  their  most  obvious 
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sense.  But  our  doubts  are  precluded 
by  adverting  to  numerous  parallel  in- 
stances of  God's  dealings  with  His 
people.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  He  had  determined  to  execute 
vengeance  on  Israel  for  their  per- 
verseness,  the  intercessions  of  Moses 
are  represented  as  having  been  in  effect 
irresistible,  so  that  the  threatened 
judgment  was  averted.  What  an  argu- 
ment is  this  for  our  pressing  earnestly 
forward  to  the  acquisition  of  the  same 
character.    If  we  are  prompted  at  all 


by  the  noble  ambition  of  becoming 
benefactors  of  our  race,  letusaeekto 
form  ourselves  on  the  modds 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  thus 
made  eminently  acceptable  to 
become  in  the  highest  degree  uaefiil  to 
the  communities  in  which  we  !!?&— 
(Bush.) 

Judgment  is  well  tepresented  m  ibe 
Scripture  as  Qod's  ''strange  wnL* 
He  takes  greater  pleasure  in  theailfi- 
tion  of  men,  to  secure  which  He  viD 
even  consent  to  delay  His  judgmenk 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Venn  28-26. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

The  previous  history  shows  how  they  had  long  been  ripe  for  judgment^  nor 
their  last  day  and  the  inevitable  hour  had  come. 

L  It  was  sudden.  I,  As  regards  the  objects  of  it  They  had  no  belief  that 
God  would  interfere,  but  thought  themselves  secure  in  their  wickedness.   Th 

f)laiiis  around  them  were  full  of  rich  beauty,  their  cities  were  flourishing,  thai 
louses  were  filled  with  coarse  plenty.  The  constancy  of  Nature  was  uninto* 
rupted,  the  bounties  of  Providence  continued  without  stint  or  sign  of  withdnmL 
The  sun  rose  brightly  on  that  day,  and  it  promised  to  be  fair  and  prosperous  ai 
any  other.  But,  in  a  moment,  the  fier^  rain  from  heaven  came  down  and  swept 
them  with  sudden  destruction.  This  is  an  example  of  what  shall  take  place 
when  the  last  Judgment  shall  arrive.  It  shall  be  then  ''  as  it  was  in  the  dijfi 
of  Lot "  (Luke  xvii.  28-30).  Men  who  have  no  real  belief  in  the  evil  of  on, 
and  the  fate  to  which  it  exposes  them,  are  unconcerned  to  the  last.  As  r^gardi 
the  terrible  designs  of  God  s  judgments  they  are  like  men  asleep,  but  when  that 
judgment  comes,  they  awake  on  a  sudden  to  the  awiiil  reality.    The  retributioi 

Prepared  for  the  wicked  appears  to  them  to  slumber,  as  if  utterly  ^uiet  and 
armless,  but  the  time  comes  when  God  awakens,  and  then  He  despises  their 
image  (Psa.  Ixxiii.  20).  And  what  He  despises  cannot  endure,  but  shiU 
suddenly  be  destroyed.  2.  Not  sudden,  however,  as  regards  the  Author  ofjL 
The  infinite  perfections  of  God  forbid  the  thought  that  there  should  be  witk 
Him  anything  like  surprise.  He  has  not  to  adapt  Himself  to  emergencies  by  a 
quick  decision.  This  terrible  judgment  was  no  sudden  thought  of  God.  Hii 
anger  is  slow  and  deliberate.  The  doom  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  alrewi^ 
been  fixed  when  God  spoke  with  Abraham,  but  had  been  delayed  partly  on 
account  of  Lot,  and  partly  to  clear  such  an  act  of  judgment  from  the  8uq»icioa 
of  haste.  Even  in  His  most  terrible  deeds,  God  masses  it  appear  to  meu  tiiat 
His  ways  are  equal.  His  vengeance  is  judicial,  not  the  violence  of  passioD. 
Christ  reveals  to  His  chosen  ones  what  the  end  shall  be.  They  know  what  to 
expect,  and  look  for  His  appearing.  But  to  the  rest,  destruction  comes  at  an 
hour  when  they  are  not  aware.  The  swiftness  of  the  lightning  is  the  fittest 
natural  image  of  God's  appearing  in  judgment. 

II.  It  was  the  direct  act  of  God.  The  record  distinctly  states  that  "tlie 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lnd 
out  of  heaven."  Natural  agencies  were  no  doubt  used,  but  we  have  proof  that 
God  was  present  not  in  an  ordinary  but  in  an  extraordinaiy  manner.  There 
are  distinct  evidences  of  a  special  act  of  Divine  vengeance.  1.  The  destrucUsf 
was  predicted.  God  had  already  made  known  to  Abraham,  and  to  Lot  and 
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what  He  was  about  to  do.  This  destruction  was  not,  therefore,  an  e£fect 
from  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  but  a  special  act  of  the  God  of  nature, 
nparted  to  His  favoured  servants  the  secret  of  his  design.  2.  llie 
turn  was,  in  its  nature,  extraordinary.  It  was  out  of  the  way  of  the 
curse  of  Providence.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  either  before  or 
No  one  who  had  witnessed  it  could  doubt  that  it  was  pre-eminently 
ition  from  the  Almighty.  God  rained  down  fire  out  of  heaven,  His 
being  clearly  manifest  as  when  He  destroyed  the  old  wotld  by  a  flood. 
It  was  complete,  "  Those  cities,"  "  aU  the  plain,"  "  all  the  inhabitants," 
which  grew  upon  the  ground"  (verse  25).  Here  was  utter  ruin,  and 
sly  without  remedy.  Every  habitation  was  overturned,  every  animal 
g;etable  destroyed — every  man  perished  in  this  overwhelming  disaster, 
id  his  family  only  excepted,  the  destruction  was  absolutely  total.  Their 
racy  was  universal,  and  so  was  their  destruction.  Learn — 1.  ITiat  GocCs 
mts,  though  deserved,  tarry  long.  They  had  filled  up  the  measure  of 
niquities  long  ago.  While  their  punishment  was  delayed  they  had 
mity  to  avert  it.  They  sheltered  a  lioly  man  whose  precept  and  example 
bave  converted  their  souls.  Prayers  were  offered  up  on  their  account, 
bad  a  long  space  in  which  to  consider  their  ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord. 
-2.  That  without  timely  repentance  His  judgments  are  sure  to  fall,  God's 
g  to  sinners  are  no  emptv  threats,  but  will  issue  in  the  terrible  facts. 
18  the  course  of  history  nas  been  or  shall  be  to  the  end,  judgment  at 
must  fall  upon  the  impenitent.  Like  unto  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the 
world  is  doomed. 


SUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

e2d.  The  sun  rose  brightly  that  wall  of  Belshazzar's  palace  the  awful 

g  ;  but  before  it  had  sunk  below  words  announcing  the  destruction  of 

stern  horizon  the  blood  was  cold  his  kingdom  and  of  his  life.     But  day 

y  a  heart  that  burned  with  un-  is  the  time  of  security,  for  light  reveals 

3d  fire,  and  many  a  pulse  had  danger,  and  makes  the  way  of  escape 

to  beat  that  a  few  hours  before  easier.    The  gloomy  fears  of  night  are 

3d  with  selfish  passion.    Down  gone,  and  the  morning  brings  with  it 

be  burning  red  rain  from  heaven,  gladness  and  the  promise  of  a  peaceful 

rful  expression  of  the  wrath  of  day.     But  to  Sodom,  this  day  Drought 

This  strange  flood  of  fire  did  unexpected  vengeance.    The  danger  of 

bodies  of  men  what  death  does  sin  is  great,  notwithstanding  all  appear- 

souL     The  attitude  in  which  it  ances  to  the  contrary, 
every  man,  there  it  sealed  him.         When  the  sun  rose  upon  Sodom  with 

m'ison,)  the  promise  of  a  fine  day,  could  any- 

sunlignt  of  their  last  day  fell  thing  be  further  from  their  thoughts 

tl^ese  wicked  cities  and  found  than  the  overwhelming  tempest  which 

nhabitants  as  unconscious  and  almost  immediately  began  to  pour  down 

ilous  of  their  danger  as  ever,  upon  them  ?    Had  thejr  had  the  naost 

is  the  time  of  fears  and  alarms,  distant  idea  of  their  perilous  situation, 

season  for  great  disasters.    It  with  what  avidity  would  they  have 

night  that  the  destroying  angel  seized  the  opportunity  of  escape,  and 

through    Eg3mt   to   slay  the  with  what  persevering  efforts  would 

»m— at  night  when  the  sword  of  they  have  exerted  themselves  to  reach 

rd  smote  the  camp  of  Assyria  a  place  of  safsty.    But  their  confidence 

stroyed  one  hundred  and  eighty-  destroyed    them.     Let   the    heedless 

ousand  men — at  night  that  the  take  warning.    The  breath  of  the  Lord 

r  of  a  man's  hand  wrote  on  the  may  kindle  a   stream   of  brimatiQii& 
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before  they  are  aware.  "  He  that 
being  oft^n  reproved  bardeneth  his 
neck  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and 
that  without  remedy." 


Verse  24.  Here  the  Lord  is  repre- 
sented as  present  in  the  skies,  whence 
the  storm  of  desolation  comes,  and  on 
the  earth  where  it  falls.  The  Dale  of 
Siddim,  in  which  the  cities  were, 
appears  to  have  abounded  in  asphalt 
and  other  combustible  materials.  (Gen. 
xiv.  10.)  The  district  was  liable  to 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times. 
We  read  of  an  earthquake  in  the  days 
of  King  Uzziah.  An  earthquake  in 
1759    destroyed   many  thousands    of 

Sersons  in  the  Valley  of  Baalbec. 
osephus  reports  that  the  Salt  Sea 
sends  up  in  many  places  black  masses 
of  asphalt  which  are  not  unlike  head- 
less bulls  in  shape  and  size.  After  an 
earthquake  in  1834,  masses  of  asphalt 
were  thrown  up  from  the  bottom.  The 
lake  lies  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  its  surface  is  about 
1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  such  a  hollow,  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun,  its 
waters  evaporate  as  much  as  it  receives 
by  the  influx  of  the  Jordan.  Its  pre- 
sent area  is  about  forty-five  miles  by 
eight.  The  southern  part  of  the  lake 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  Dale 
of  Siddim,  in  which  were  the  cities  of 
the  vale.  The  remarkable  salt  hills 
lying  on  the  south  of  the  lake  are  still 
called  Khashm  Usdum  (Sodom).  A 
tremendous  storm,  accompanied  with 
flashes  of  lightning  and  torrents  of 
rain,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  de- 
scended upon  the  doomed  cities.  From 
the  injunction  to  Lot  to  Jlee  to  the 
mountain,  as  well  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  we  may  infer  that  at  the 
same  time  with  the  awful  conflagration 
there  was  a  subsidence  of  the  ground, 
so  that  the  waters  of  the  upper  and 
original  lake  flowed  in  upon  the  former 
fertile  and  populous  dale,  and  formed 
the  shallow  southern  part  of  the  present 
Salt  Sea.  In  this  pool  of  melting 
asphalt  and  sweltering  seething  waters, 
418 


the  cities  se^kn  to  have  sank  for  erer. 
and  left  behind  them  no  vestiges  of 
their  existence. — (Murphy.) 

Brimstone  and  fire.  The  portioii  of 
the  wicked — a  suggestion  of  that  fioy 
deluge  which  shall  overwhelm  the  an- 
ful  world  at  the  last  day.  (Psalms  zL 
6,  Jnde  7.)  These  cities  are  an  n- 
ample  to  the  world  that  God  win,iB 
the  end,  utterly  vanquish  His  enemio. 

What  was  the  agency  which  effected 
this  destruction  ?    The  Bible  refen  it 
to  the  immediate  action  of  God ;  and 
the  truth  of  Scripture,  it  is  thoagfat  bjr 
some,  depends  upon  establishiDg  tbe 
miraculous  character  of  the  fall  of  these 
cities.    A  man  goes  now  to  the  soeDe 
of  the    destruction    of    Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  tries  to  establish  the 
fact  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  natanl 
volcanic  eruption  ;  and  by  gettin«i;  lid 
of  the  supernatural  agency,  he  thinb 
he  has  got  rid  of  Grod  Himself.  Anothor 
goes  to  the  same  place,  and,  in  Ub 
zeal  for  the  supernatural,  wishes  to 
make  out  that  the  veracity  of  tiie 
Bible  depends  upon  this  kind  of  occur- 
rence never  having  happened  befoiei 
Do  we   mean,    then,  that   only  die 
marvellous  incidents  of  nature,— the 
fall  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  taking 
place  at  an  appointed  time,--on]y  the 
positive  miracles,  are  God's  doing,  and 
not  the  commonplace  events  of  eveij- 
day  life  ?    Nay,  God  holds  all  the 
powers  of  nature  in  His  hand ;  small 
events  may  be  so  directed  by  Him  that 
we  shall  think  them  accident ;  bat  fe 
all  this  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
most  trifling  act  of  every-day  life  is 
directed  by  Him.     What  we  have  to 
say  is  this  :  we  agree  with  the  8upe^ 
naturalist  in  saying  that  God  did  it ; 
we  agree  with  the  rationalist  in  saying 
that  it  was  done  by  natural  meani 
The  natural  is  the  work  of  God.— 
{Robertson.) 

Though  the  descriptions  which  tie 
Bible  gives  us  of  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  are  but  symoolicai, 
yet  such  a  dread  judgment  as  this 
shows  that  they  signify  a  terriUe 
something.  By  a  necessary  law,  sooner 
or  later  sin  must  bring  its  penal^- 
The  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
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Verse  25.  In  all  the  plain.  He  con- 
nuned  its  productions,  He  destroyed 
its  beauty,  He  extinguished  the  very 
principles  of  its  fertility,  and  sub- 
merged the  ground  itself  under  the 
nmters  of  the  Jordan,  that  the  foot  of 
man  might  never  tread  it  more.  The 
lestruction  was  complete  and  irre- 
pavable  ;  the  country  was  in  a  manner 
blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Palestine, 
K)  fierce  was  the  indignation,  so  terrible 


the  overthrow.  Thus  were  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  and  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood,  set  forth  for  an  example 
to  every  succeeding  age ;  and  to  that 
awful  catastrophe  the  sacred  writers 
often  allude  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  Divine  judgments  against  apostate 
Israel.  (Deut.  xxiii.  23,  Hos.  xi.  8.) 
—(Bush) 

The  power  of  Ood  is  against  sinners : 
they  defy  the  Omnipotent,  but  in  vain. 


The  Fate  of  Lot's  Wife. 

There  was  a  great  diflference  between  the  feelings  of  the  elder  and  the 
fimn|;er  branches  of  Lot's  family  on  leaving  their  home.  His  sons  and 
iangbters  left  it  in  apparent  obedience,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
nf  tine  plain ;  it  was  not  so  with  Lot's  wife.  It  is  not  the  character  of  age 
to  a43Commodate  itself  readily  to  fresh  circumstances.  The  old  man  does  not 
M  inclined  to  launch  himself  afresh  on  the  great  ocean  of  the  universe  to  seek 
new  fortunes.  He  does  not  easily  make  fresh  acquaintances,  or  transplant 
biiDflelf  quickly  from  old  haunts  and  homes.  To  youth  there  is  a  future ;  to  old 
Ige  there  remains  nothing  but  the  present  and  the  past.  Therefore,  while 
roitih  went  on  with  its  usual  elastic  step  of  buoyancy  and  hope,  Lot's  wife 
QDgered  ;  she  regretted  the  home  of  her  vanity  and  luxury,  and  the  lava  flood 
dferwhelined  her,  encrusted  her  with  salt,  and  left  her  as  a  monument.  The 
DOfal  we  are  to  draw  from  that  is  not  left  us  to  choose.  Christ  says, 
"Bemember  Lot's  wife."  It  is  worse  to  turn  back,  when  once  on  the  safe  path, 
dian  never  to  have  served  God  at  all.  They  who  have  once  tasted  of  the  power 
of  the  world  to  come,  let  them  beware  lest  they  turn  again.  Sin  is  dangerous, 
but  relapse  is  fatal.  That  is  the  reason  why  God  so  marvellously  smooths  the 
iray  for  youth.  Early  joy  enables  the  young  man  to  make  his  first  steps  surely, 
wim  confidence  in  his  Maker ;  love,  gratitude,  and  all  his  best  emotions  are 
ilnis  called  forth.  But  if  afterwards  he  falls,  if  he  sinks  back  again  into  the 
irorld  of  evil,  think  you  that  his  feelings  will  spur  him  on  again  in  God's  cause  ? 
Rajy  because  at  the  first  time  there  was  hope,  the  next  aU  the  hope  is  washed 
imt ;  the  stimulus  of  feeling  is  weaker  because  experience  has  broken  down 
^ope  ;  he  knows  now  what  those  resolves  were  worth  !  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  quitting  evil  after  long  habit.  It  becomes  a  home,  and  holiness  is  dull,  and 
clleerless,  and  dreary.  Youth,  then,  is  the  time  for  action — earnest,  steady 
idfancement,  without  looking  back.  St.  Paul  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  Let  us  therefore  fear  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into 
His  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it ; "  and  again  he  shows  us 
tke  evil  of  drawing  back — "  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith :  but  if  any  man 
draw  back.  My  soid  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him." — (Robertson.) 


The  Cause  and  Danger  of  Backsliding. 

The  sad  history  of  Lot's  wife  is  a  fearful  warning  to  backsliders.  She  had 
Uen  steps  to  secure  her  salvation,  but  failed. 

I.  The  cause  of  backsliding.  The  bitter  root  of  her  sin  and  error  was 
••Wt^  If  she  had  strong  faith  in  God  she  would  have  gone  forward  with  an 
9b  wholly  fixed  and  intent  on  His  command.    Faith  turns  fiom  ^W.  ^Va^^  \.q\^^ 
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to  Him  alone.  This  unbelief — 1.  Lectds  to  disobedience.  She  broke  the  commind, 
"  Look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain."  (Verse  17.)  She 
stood  still,  and  looked  back  with  a  lon^ng  heart  on  what  she  had  left.  The 
sinful  past  gains  power  over  us  when  faith  fails  and  our  eye  turns  awiy  from 
what  God  has  set  oefore  us.  Even  if  no  sinful  thoughts  had  prompted  thatlni 
it  was  not  innocent.  The  simple  act  of  disobedience  was  a  grave  offence  agiioit 
God.  By  such  an  act  our  first  father  fell.  In  the  case  of  the  backslider  then 
is  always  some  unbelief  which  leads  to  some  special  acts  of  disobedience.  S. 
Leads  to  indecision.  The  looking  back  upon  Sodom,  when  Grod  had  forluddeD 
it,  shows  that  her  mind  was  not  fully  made  up.  She  was  moved  at  onoe  If 
opposite  feelings  and  desires.  She  was  perplexeid  between  God  and  the  worn. 
Unless  we  give  up  ourselves  entirely  to  God  s  will,  the  result  must  be  Uub  iode^ 
cision  of  character,  when  a  very  slight  force  will  suffice  to  turn  us  back  again  to 
our  old  state. 

II.  The  danger  of  backsliding.  The  awful  doom  of  Lot's  wife  shows  us  hot 
God  regards  ttiis  sin.  1.  There  is  the  danger  of  forfeiting  our  salvation.  Lot's 
wife  never  reached  the  mountain.  2.  The  danger  of  punishment.  If  we  torn 
away  from  God,  and  enter  upon  our  old  course,  and  remain  in  our  sins,  we  most 
receive  the  penalty. 


SUGQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


We  may  fail  in  the  way  of  salvation 
after  >ve  have  made  some  progress  on 
the  journey. 

How  few  escape  the  corruption  that 
is  in  the  world,  and  secure  their  own 
salvation  !  Only  eight  in  the  Flood, 
now  hilt  four  from  Sodom,  and  even 
one  of  these  perished  in  the  ruins  of  it. 

They  fall  deepst  into  hell  who  fall 
backwards  into  hell.  None  are  so  near 
heaven  as  those  that  are  convinced  of 
sin — none  so  near  to  heaven  as  those 
who  have  quenched  conviction. — 
(biinyan.) 

Her  example  is  still  preserved  in 
sacred  history  as  a  warning  to  all  who 
turn  back  from  the  ways  of  God.  She 
persists  throughout  the  ages  "  a  pillar 
of  salt  "  —  a  perpetual  monument. 
What  a  sad  counterpart  is  she  to 
that  woman  who  poured  the  precious 
ointment  on  the  head  of  Jesus,  and 
whose  deed  shall  be  held  in  remem- 
brance wheresoever  the  Gospel  is 
preached ! 

How  fearfully  is  judgment  here 
mingled  with  mercy  !  Lot  was  him- 
self delivered,  but  at  what  an  expense! 
It  was  a  dismal  spectacle  to  him  to 
behold  the  city  of  his  residence,  in- 
cluding the  habitations  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  probably  of  some  of  his  own 
relatives,  with  all  their  inmates,  sinking 
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into  theflamesof  the  devouring  element 
But  this  was  not  all.  One  wave  of  ut 
guish  after  another  rolled  over  bim. 
His  company  as  he  left  the  citf  was 
but  small ;  and  now,  alas,  when  he  has 
escaped,  one  is  missing !  His  wife  wai 
the  partner  of  his  flight,  but  not  of  hii 
preservation.  The  companion  of  hii 
youth,  the  mother  of  liis  children, 
instead  of  sharing  in  joy  of  their  ddi- 
verance,  stands  a  pillar  of  salt  in  the 
ways  towards  Sodom,  an  awful  moim- 
mcnt  of  the  danger  of  disobedience! 
This  may  be  deemed  a  hard  fate  for  a 
mere  glance  of  the  eye;  but  that 
glance,  no  doubt,  was  expressive  of 
unbelief  and  a  lingering  desire  to 
return.  Behold,  then,  we  goodDes 
and  severity  of  God — towards  Lot  that 
went  forward,  goodness ;  towards  hii 
wife  that  looked  back,  severity.  Though 
nearly  related  to  a  righteous  man,  and 
a  monument  of  distinguishing  mercy  ia 
her  deliverance  out  of  Sodom,  yet  re- 
belling against  an  express  mandate  of 
Heaven,  her  privileges  and  relatiooa 
availed  her  nothing  ;  God  would  not 
connive  at  her  disobedience ;  she 
became  a  mournful  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  the  righteous  who  tara 
away  from  their  righteousness  shall 
perish.  While  we  lament  her  fate,  let 
us  profit  by  her  example. — (Busk.) 


BOMILBTIO  COMMBNTART:  QBNB8I8. 


^not  the  exile,  now  that  he  is 
>nt  of  the  city,  relax  his  speed, 
roceed  a  little  more  leisurely? 
e  not  cast  his  eye  once  more  on 
me  he  is  forsaking,  and  induke 
tt,  lingering,  farewell  look  ?  At 
il  if  he  do  it.  One  who  should 
ihared  his  flight  to  the  last  has 
he  experiment  She  cleaves  to 
d  home.  She  loves  the  world, 
1  the  world's  swift  judgment 
miserably  engulfed.  One  look 
[  is  fatal.  To  pause  is  ruin. 
is  there  among  you  who  has 
3ei8uaded  and  enabled  to  come 
rm  among  the  ungodly — who  has 
1  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
through  lust  ?  Remember  Lot's 
You  may  say,  let  me  go  and 
ny  father — let  me  just  return 
id  farewell  to  my  friends — but 


one  more  embrace,  but  one  more  look, 
and  then  up  and  after  Christ  again. 
Tempt  not  the  Lord.  He  who  sa3rs. 
Follow  Me,  utters  also  these  solemn 
words  : — "  No  man  having  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back, 
is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  If 
any  man  draw  back.  My  soul  shal! 
have  no  pleasure  in  tiim."  Be  not  of 
those  "  who  draw  back  unto  perdition, 
but  of  them  that  believe  to  the  saving 
of  the  souL"  And  let  the  voice  of 
Him  who  has  led  you  forth,  and  set 
you  free  from  the  condemnation  and 
corruption  of  the  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness, ring  continually  in  your  ears  when 
you  would  slacken  your  pace  or  abate 
your  zeal.  ''Look  not  behind  thee, 
neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain." — 
(JJandlisli.) 


may  contrast  this  flight  from  Sodom  with  the  conduct  which  our  Lord 
I  upon  His  disciples  wlien  He  should  come  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
den  was  to  he  their  flight,  that  the  man  on  the  house-top  must  not  go 
x>  fetch  his  clothes.  The  roofs  of  their  houses  were  flat,  and  formed  con- 
8  terraces  which  terminated  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  by  these  they 
escape  with  safety  into  the  country.  Their  escape  must  be  quite  as  sud- 
Lot  8  firom  Sodom.  The  exhortation  was  pecuharly  appropriate  to  His 
disciples,  for  whose  safety  the  tender  heart  of  Jesus  was  concenied.  The 
was  taken,  for  when  the  Roman  armies  drew  nigh,  "  many  departed  firom 
y  as  from  a  sinking  ship."  All  the  disciples  acted  upon  the  command  of 
jord  and  arrived  safely  at  Fella.  None  perished.  The  case  of  Lot's  wife 
td  contrast  to  this  parallel  instance.  Consider  some  of  the  circumstances 
ake  her  history  full  of  instruction.  1.  Sheperislied  after  solemn  warning, 
18  warned  to  escape,  and  while  he  lingered  the  men  laid  hold  on  him. 
ing  nature  requires  the  hand  of  special  grace  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
race  ye  are  saved."  "But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him"  with 
and  affection  to  the  place.  She  wavered,  stopped  by  the  way,  shrank  from 
isp  of  her  angel-conductor,  leaving  her  husband  to  so  on  his  way  alone. 
orm  suddenly  came.  She  was  a  little  too  far  from  !£>ar,  and  a  little  too 
odom.  She  became  scorched  and  encrusted  by  the  burning  flood,  and 
ifid  on  the  spot — a  petrified  monument  of  Divine  justice.  She  met  the 
'  those  who,  being  often  reproved,  are  suddenly  destroyed.  So  those  to 
the  Gospel  is  preached  have  often  been  warned — ^by  every  affliction,  everv 
ence,  every  death,  every  sermon.  And  if  these  warnings  are  unheedeo, 
lay  say,  at  last,  "  Because  I  have  called  and  ye  refused,"  etc.  (Frov.  i. 
)  2.  She  perished  by  a  look.  The  city  looked  beautiful  as  ever  when  the 
106  upon  it  on  that  fatal  day.  That  was  the  deceitful  calm  before  the 
She  had  sufficient  energy  of  purpose  to  leave  Sodom,  but  not  enough  to 
it  altogether.  Thus  manv  go  far  towards  obeying  God,  but  not  far  enough. 
y  a  look  !  Heaven  and  hell  in  a  single  glance  of  the  eye.  Eve  looked  at 
mpting  tree  and  brought  sin  and  sorrow  to  our  race.  The  Israelites  looked 
fanzen  serpent  and  obtained  life.   Lot  h)oked  forward  to  Zoar  to  find  safety ; 
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his  wife  back  to  Sodom  to  find  destruction.  One  of  the  dying  thieves  looked  on 
Christ  and  obtained  eternal  life  ;  the  other  looked  firoin  him  and  died  without 
repentance.  3.  She  perished  after  she  had  stood  long,  and  had  strayed  gnat 
advantages.  This  woman  had  known  Abraham,  had  the  benefits  of  his  pioot 
counsel  and  of  his  high  example.  Angels  had  come  to  her  habitation.  She  wis 
now  actually  outside  of  the  city  on  wmch  the  stroke  of  doom  was  about  to  M. 
l]hus  she  failed  at  the  last  hour.  There  is  no  period  at  which  our  cautioD  ind 
vigilance  can  be  safely  relaxed.  We  must  feel  our  dependance  upon  Gods 
grace  from  first  to  last.  4.  She  illustrates  the  enormous  irifluence  of  toorUbf  uh 
terests  and  affections.  We  are  not  distinctly  told  in  the  history  why  she  koked 
back,  but  our  Lord  implies  that  it  was  firom  a  worldly  spirit.  There  was,  ak), 
some  disbelief  of  the  angels'  message,  and  a  want  of  tender  solemnity  and  twe 
Possibly  she  may  have  feured  to  endure  the  scorn  and  jeers  of  her  woiUIr 
kindred  should  the  destruction  threatened  not  take  place.  The  very  broYity  tin 
simplicity  of  the  record  fits  it  all  the  more  for  manifold  instruction. 


MAIN  HOMILSTICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.^Vena  27-29. 

The  Righteous  Man's  Betbospeot  of  God's  Gbbat  JuDanBHTS. 

The  judgment  which  had  long  been  threatened  had  now  come.  The  rijg^teoiB 
vengeance  of  God  had  overtaken  the  guiltv  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and 
Abraham  witnessed  the  scene  of  desolation  wnen  all  was  over  (verse  28).  The 
feelings  which  rose  within  him  at  that  awful  sight  are  those  which  must  fill  the 
heart  of  every  saint  when  he  is  permitted  to  behold  God's  great  judgments 
upon  sinful  men. 

I.  He  regards  them  with  solemn  emotion.  How  terrible  was  the  u^t 
which  met  the  eye  of  Abraham,  when  he  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  lo(£ed 
towards  Sodom !  (verses  27,  28).  The  once  fertile  and  smiling  plains  wen 
converted  into  one  vast  furnace.  The  cities  and  their  populations  were  involfed 
in  a  ruin  so  complete  that  not  a  trace  remained.  The  night  before  beheld  them 
full  of  strong  life  and  thoughtless  dissipation ;  the  day  looked  upon  a  scene  of 
desolation,  wherein  all  life  had  perished  in  the  sharp  agony  of  the  fiwy  flood. 
Abraham  could  not  regard  without  emotion  so  utter  a  destruction,  and 
especially  as  he  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  his  people  as  to  use  all  his  nower 
with  God  to  save  them  from  the  threatened  doom.  He  contemplated  this 
terrible  sight — 1.  With  profound  awe.  He  had  waited  anxiously  for  the  resolfe 
of  his  pleading  with  God  for  these  sinners.  He  may  have  indulged  a  hope  thit 
the  Lord  would  relent  at  the  last — that  His  pity  would  prevail,  or  dispose  Him 
to  find  a  remedy.  Now  he  discovers  that  his  prayers  have  not  availed  to  stay 
judgment.  This  swiftness  and  certainty  of  Uie  Divine  retribution  must  haTO 
filled  his  soul  with  awe.  2.  With  some  pain  to  persoiial  feelings.  Aloaham 
was  a  tender  and  benevolent  man,  and  he  could  not  have  witnessed  the  sight  of 
so  many  human  beings  hurried  into  swift  destruction  without  some  shock  to  hii 
better  feelings.  ^  It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  good  man  to  sympathise  with  God 
in  His  terrible  judgments  upon  sinners.  Appearances,  in  the  divine  government, 
are  often  against  our  notions  of  justice.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  attain 
to  that  unquestioning  loyalty  which  meekly  submits,  and  acknowledgee  the 
righteousness  of  all  God's  ways.  It  is  said,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  tiie  saintik 
satisfied  and  comfortable  in  their  own  security,  look  down  with  indifference 
upon  the  fate  of  sinners,  and  even  enjoy  their  bliss  the  more  by  the  sense  of 
contrast.  But,  in  fact,  the  real  tendency  of  their  hearts  is  otherwise.  They 
bring  themselves  with  difficulty  to  adore  the  unsearchable  judgments  of  GocL 
.  They  naturally  recoil  from  the  spectacle  of  multitudes  overwhelmed  by  pain 
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lamity.  Abraham  must,  at  this  moment,  have  felt  some  yearnings  of 
[less  towards  those  who  perished  in  this  wholesale  destruction.  But  if  a 
usts  wholly  in  God,  such  a  sight  must  dissipate  much  false  pity  and  false 
The  sure  judgments  of  God  will  overtake  the  wicked,  notwithstanding  all 
y  and  hope. 

ie  is  satisfied  with  the  righteousness  of  Ood  as  seen  ui  them.  Through 
history,  since  he  was  first  called  to  a  life  of  faith  and  obedience,  Abraham 
3  friend  of  God,  in  His  confidence,  and  yielding  himself  entirely  to  Him. 
i  the  deep  conviction  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would  do  right.  The 
his  faith  was  still  on  God,  and  he  was  content.  He  knew  that  God  would 
r  when  He  is  judged.  All  good  men  will,  at  length,  feel  satisfaction  that 
ht  is  done. 

He  has  some  compensations  in  regard  to  them.  There  was  some  element 
solation  for  Abraham.  The  whole  case  was  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have 
Some  were  delivered.  The  intercession  of  Abraham  had  availed,  though 
&r  as  he  had  once  hoped.  Lot  and  his  family  were  saved  by  his 
{,  and  not  for  their  own  righteousness.  '*  God  remembered  Abraham,  and 
)t  out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow."  All  depended  upon  the  power  of 
e  righteous  life.  So  we  are  saved,  not  for  any  good  thing  in  ourselves, 
the  intercession  of  Christ  who  is  the  elect  of  God.  Christ  prajrs  for  us 
ve  forget  to  pray  for  ourselves,  or,  at  best,  do  so  but  languidly.  He 
I  US  when  we  are  but  half  alive  to  our  danger. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


e  27.      Even   when  we    have 

out  our  full  souls  in  prayer 
lers,  we  may  well  be  anxious 
ing  the  result. 

),  again,  Abraham  comes  into 
Q  the  narrative.  It  was  day* 
irhen  Lot  came  to  Zoar.  And 
the  same  time  Abraham,  who 

Mamre,  near  Hebron,  went  to 
ice  where  he  had  interceded  with 
venant  angel  for  Sodom.    This 

as  we  observed  on  the  spot, 
nds  a  view  of  that  region  from 
ghts  of  Hebron. — (Jacobus.) 

historv  returns  continually  to 
im  to  snow  us  how  God's  purpose 
emption  through  the  Messiah 
lOTing  on  towards  accomplish* 

iham  rose  early  the  next  morn- 
ill  of  anxiety,  and  turned  his 
3wards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
iy  one  molten  sea  of  fire.  He 
iplated  the  melancholy  scene 
him,  and  felt  with  how  fearful 
[emn  a  gaze  he  should  look  upon 
series  and  punishments  of  those 
o  not  fear  God.  It  was  then 
un  began  secretly  to  understand 


the  mystery  of  God's  will  and  dealings 
with  man  ;  it  was  then  the  agonising 
suspicion  of  God's  justice,  with  which 
he  had  wrestled,  found  its  solution. 
Lot  was  saved,  the  righteous  were  not 
destroyed  with  the  wicked.  The  strange 
mystery  of  this  hard,  cruel,  unintelu- 
gible  world  became  plain ;  and  the 
voice  of  his  inmost  heart  told  him, 
"  All  is  right."  This,  then,  explains 
these  two  magnificent  contradictions, 
which,  taken  separately,  are  unin- 
telligible, but  which  together  form  the 
basis  of  our  faith.  "  God  is  love,"  but 
"  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." — 
(Bobertsan.) 

Verse  28.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
frequent  flashes  of  fire  were  intermixed 
with  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  rolled 
up  from  the  scene  of  the  devastation. 
The  view  must  have  been  awful  beyond 
description,  and  from  its  terrific 
features  is  no  doubt  made  the  Scrip- 
tural type  of  hell,  which,  in  allusion 
to  the  fate  of  Sodom,  is  called  ''  the 
lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone." (Comp.  also  Deut.  xxix.  23; 
Isa.  xiii.  19  ;  Jer.  xlix.  18  \  Jxxda  1  % 
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2  Peter  ii.  6.J  The  destruction  of  the 
spiritual  Soaom  (Rev.  xviii.,  xix.)  is 
moreover  evidently  described,  especially 
where  the  bewailing  spectators  are  re- 
presented as  standing  afar  ofif  and 
gazing  at  the  smoke  of  her  burning ; 
a  circumstance,  doubtless,  drawn  from 
Abraham  here  standing  at  a  distance 
and  witnessing  the  doom  of  the  devoted 
cities. — {Bush.) 

Those  may  perish  for  whom  many 
prayers  have  been  offered. 

Nothing  else  was  now  to  be  seen  of 
that  fair  and  fruitful  plain.  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi.  When  we  most 
greedily  grasp  earthly  things  we  em- 
brace nothing  but  smoke,  which  brings 
tears  from  our  eyes,  and  soon  vanisheth 
into  nothing.— ^7ra/?p.^ 

Verse  29.  God  bears  the  prayers  of 
His  people  long  in  memory,  though 
He  may  not  answer  them  according  to 
the  extent  or  to  the  way  of  their 
desire. 

One  righteous  man  may  be  delivered 
by  the  intercessions  of  another.  God 
helps  us  through  human  mediators  in 


order  that  we  might  learn  to  trust  in 
the  .Great  Mediation. 

God  makes  haste  to  relieve  the 
anxieties  of  His  servants.  When 
Abraham  saw  the  smoke  of  the  coun- 
try as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  n 
seemed  that  all  was  lost  But  be  is 
soon  comforted  by  findiufi:  that  some 
dear  to  him  are  safe. 

The  righteous  are  only  saved  by  the 
much-prevailing  power  of  the  uteat 
Intercessor. 

Tiiis  rescue  is  attributed  to  Elohim, 
and  not  to  "  Jehovah/'  the  Covenant 
God,  because  Lot  was  sevcared  from 
His  guidance  and  care  on  bis  seumi- 
tion  from  Abraham.  The  fact,  now- 
ever,  is  repeated  here  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  it  with  an  event  in  the 
life  of  Lot  of  great  significance  to  the 
future  history  of  Abraham's  seed.— 
(Keil  and  DelitzschJ 

The  Eternal  is  here  designated  by 
the  name  Elohim,  the  EverUstii^, 
because  in  the  war  of  elements  in 
which  the  cities  were  overwhelmed, 
the  eternal  potencies  of  His  nature 
were  signally  displayed. — (Murphy.) 


It  is  delightful  to  know  that  the  world,  sunk  and  fallen  as  it  is,  is  not  ft 
neglected  province  of  God's  dominions,  that  it  is  not  abandoned  of  its  Author, 
and  left,  lilce  a  sea-weed,  to  float  at  random  over  the  dark  and  shoreless  ocean 
of  uncertainty  and  doubt.    The  Christian  knows  no  such  Deity  as  Chance  and 
Fate.     He  knows  that  events  occur  in  a  manner  too  regular  for  the  a^ffincy  of 
chance,  but  in  a  manner  not  stated  and  regular  enough  to  have  blind  EfttMit7 
for  their  Author.     He  knows  that  the  very  notion  of  Providence  implies  desigBf 
and  in  Divine  Providence  design  must  extend  to  everything.     We  most  either 
exclude  God's  Providence  from  having  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  world,  or 
we  must  believe  that  His  superintendiug  agency  extends  to  all  events  of  hoom 
life.    We  may  be  sure  that  God  governs  the  world  in  a  way  worthy  of  Him,  ftwl 
extends  His  care  to  all  His  creatures,  and  to  all  their  actions.     Hence  tke 
deliverance  of  individuals  is  not  a  lucky  escape — a  thing  merely  hi^peoinft 
which  mij^ht  have  been  otherwise.    When  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were  dertrojw 
the  first-born  of  Israel  were  spared.     When  Jericho  was  levelled  to  the  groiw 
Rahab  was  delivered  from  the  ruin.     When  God  destroyed  the  cities  of  4j 
plain.  He  saved  Lot  because  He  remembered  Abraham.    This  man  was  saTA* 
by  God's  set  purpose  and  design.     This  text  shows  us — 

L  The  terrors  of  Ood*8  justice  towards  the  world  of  the  ungodly.  Two  of 
the  Apostles  regard  tlie  fact  here  related  as  an  example  of  the  conduct  of  tk 
Divine  goveniment  towards  sinners  in  every  age — as  a  kind  of  type  and  patter* 
of  God's  displeasure  against  sin  and  the  certainty  of  its  punishment  (jadeT; 
2  Peter  ii.  6-9.)  We  are  not  to  consider  it  merely  as  an  historical  inctdentlB 
which  we  have  no  more  interest  than  we  have  in  the  destruction  of  Carthago; 
but  we  are  to  regard  it  as  designed  to  teach  us  the  certain  overthrow  of  all  evUf 
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od  the  wretched  doom  of  the  impenitent.  The  destruction  of  the  Citiee  of  the 
?lain  U  iUueirative  of  the  certain  perdition  of  ungodly  men.  This  was  a  judgment 
mmediately  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God,  though  natural  agencies  were  employed. 
Uler^  saygy  **  If  so  it  were,  God's  hand  was  in  it,  directing  and  timing  its 
perations,  no  less  than  if  it  were  accomplished  without  the  interference  of  any 
eeond  cause."  This  history  illustrates  the  awful  condition  of  those  who  have 
lod  for  an  enemy.  His  enemies  are  always  in  His  power.  The  universe  is  His 
rison.  Flight  or  escape  must  be  alike  impossible  when  His  patience  can  hold 
ml  no  longer,  and  He  sends  forth  the  summons  for  destruction.  "  There  is  no 
latkness  or  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves." 
n  ^in  they  boast  of  their  riches,  their  grandeur,  their  long  exemption  from 
(Qnishment  Nothing  can  defend  them  when  the  hour  of  judgment  arrives. 
lod  can  arm  every  element  against  them  ;  tlie  fire  shall  burn  the  cities  of  the 
Jain,  the  waters  shall  drown  the  men  of  the  old  world,  the  air  shall  breed 
pestilence,  the  earth  shall  tremble  and  rend  asunder  beneath  their  feet,  the 
wavens  shall  send  forth  the  dreadful  thunders  and  bolts  of  fire,  and  the  stars  in 
heir  courses  shall  fight  against  Sisera.  "  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the 
ag^e,  and  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the 
rfvnL"  And,  "  if  these  things  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in 
he  dry  ? "  If  these  sparks  of  vengeance  reach  us  here  in  the  day  of  mercy, 
Aat  must  be  the  punishment  prepared  for  the  ungodly ! 

n.  The  triumpn  of  Ood*s  mercy  towards  the  children  of  His  love.  St.  Peter 
jiiotes  the  deliverance  of  Lot  as  an  example  of  God's  ability  to  save  the 
qEhteons,  as  well  as  of  His  determination  to  punish  the  wicked.  God  ''  delivered 
est  Lot,  vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  7).  This 
sample  is  quoted  to  show  that  "  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  ungodly 
nt  Of  temptation."  God's  regard  towards  the  righteous  man  is  also  seen  iu 
lis  remembering  Abraham.  He  remembered  the  intercession  of  that  holy  man, 
od  knew  that  though  Lot  was  not  mentioned  by  name  he  was  still  the  object 
f  his  earnest  solicitude.  Lot  could  not  pray  for  himself,  because  he  did  not 
3I0W  of  the  approach  of  the  calamity ;  but  Abraham  prayed  for  him,  and  that 
cayer  availed  much.  How  much  more  shall  the  intercession  of  Christ  prevail 
or  the  subjects  of  His  grace.  ''  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate,"  etc. 
1  John  ii.  1).  God  allows  mediation  to  prevail  with  Him.  Thus  Job  was 
Mid  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends,  Moses  when  he  made  intercession  for 
■ael,  that  they  might  not  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life.  Lot  owed  his 
nsenration  to  (}od's  regard  for  Abraham.  As  Lot's  family  was  preserved  for 
Alt's  sake,  so  Lot  himself  was  preserved  for  Abraham's  sake.  And  in  a  far 
^gfaer  sense,  a  lost  world  is  recovered  and  redeemed  for  Christ's  sake.  The 
istflvv  of  Lot's  escape  illustrates  our  deliverance  by  the  power  of  Divine  grace, 
he  whole  of  which  must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  God.  He  originates  the  plan 
f  mshaium.  It  was  not  Lot  who  sought  the  angels,  but  the  angels  who  sought 
im.  And  "  by  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves  ; 
i  is  the  gift  of  God."  Mercv  framed  the  scheme  of  deliverance,  revealed  the 
tefuge  hoped  for,  implanted  the  principle  of  grace  in  the  heart :  and  mercv 
laintaius  the  vigour  of  that  principle  in  spite  of  all  the  oi){)08ition  of  earth 
od  helL  God's  mercy  gives  ttie  pardon,  and  the  way  to  find  it,  and  the  hand 
>  receive  it,  and  the  eye  to  search  it,  and  the  heart  to  desire  it.  In  this 
istance,  as  in  many  more,  God  was  found  of  them  who  sought  Him  not 
le  sent  His  angel  to  warn  him  of  the  unsuspected  danger,  to  reveal  the 

Kinted  place  of  refuge,  to  arouse  him  to  immediate  activity  and  solicitude. 
we  learn  that  God  overcomes  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  to  saltation  which 
rU$  in  our  minds.  The  angels  hastened  Lot,  and  lingering  nature  requires  the 
mi  of  special  grace  to  save  it  from  destruction.  Even  in  the  best  men,  how 
May  obstecles  are  there  to  their  own  salvation !    How  much  m\\%t  V)^  qn^x^\3cl^ 
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before  grace  has  it  all  its  own  way  ! — our  pride,  oar  indolence,  our  worldHnev, 
our  unbelief,  our  self-suificiency,  our  tendency  to  procrastination  and  delay.  God 
has  various  means  of  bringing  men  to  Himself,  of  rousing  them  from  their  sloth, 
and  of  directing  them  in  the  path  of  safety  and  of  life.    Sickness,  pain,  Hms^ 

{^ointments,  sorrows,  losses,  death,  the  bereavements  of  friends,  the  acddenti  of 
ife, — what  are  these  but  so  many  voices  saying,  "  Up,  get  ye  out  of  this  place  T 
Wliat  are  they  but  so  many  angel  hands  laying  hold  on  the  linserer,  and  settiDg 
him  in  the  path  of  salvation  ?  Let  sinners  consider  that  while  they  are  lingenng, 
time  is  hastening,  eternity  is  advancing,  judgment  is  approaching,  evil  hiUtB 
are  growing  stronger,  and  the  chances  of  rescue  from  danger  are  dimiuishing  dij 
by  day.  But  when  once  we  submit  to  God — ^to  His  plan  of  deliverance,  U$  wm 
surely  bring  us  to  the  rest  and  the  rrfuge  which  Be  hoMprepeureifor  kil  In  Ae 
day  of  calamity  He  will  remember  us  for  good. 

The  Folly  of  Seeking  Oue  Own  Choice. —  Verse  30. 

Lot  was  bidden  to  go  to  the  mountain,  but  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  seek  refuge  in  Zoar.  In  his  request  he  was  graciously  indulg^ — allowed  to 
make  the  experiment  which  was  to  convince  him  of  his  folly  in  choosing  for 
himself.  We  only  land  ourselves  in  greater  difficulties  when  we  act  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  our  own  human  wisdom  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  wilL 
Of  such  conduct  we  observe, — 

I.  The  root  of  it  is  unbelief.  Lot  could  not  trust  God  fully,  and  theiefon 
the  infinite  charity  of  God  stooped  to  his  infirmity.  Permt  faith  takn 
God  at  His  word  witliout  questioning  or  hesitation,  without  clipping  His 
commands  to  our  own  notions  of  duty,  or  resolving  to  venture  less  than  He 
requires.  We  must  trust  in  God  with  our  whole  hearty  and  lean  not  to  our  own 
understanding.  Our  faith  falls  short  in  so  far  as  we  seek  to  modify  the  com- 
mands of  duty  by  our  own  wilfulness.  Imperfect  obedience  has  its  bitter  root 
in  unbelief  In  the  instance  of  Lot,  we  see  the  sad  consequences  of  this  timid 
and  imperfect  faith.  Here  we  trace  the  source  of  the  inconsistency  and  vacil- 
lation of  his  character.  Our  walk  in  the  path  of  life  and  obedience  is  only  steady 
and  sure  in  proportion  as  our  faith  is  clear  and  strong. 

II.  We  are  made  bitterly  to  repent  of  it.  ''  He  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar." 
He  was  afraid  that  the  destruction  would  overtake  him  even  there.  That  spirit 
of  unbelief  which  renders  our  obedience  imperfect  brings  dread.  We  taks 
alarm,  for  conscience  tells  us  we  have  left  some  ground  for  fear.  We  have  not 
been  perfectly  honest  and  open  with  God,  and  we  justly  expect  that  we  shall 
smart  for  it.  That  perfect  love  alone  which  fully  confides  can  cast  out  aQ  fisar. 
A  dreadful  penalty  is  visited  upon  unbelief  when  it  leads  to  the  total  lott  of 
faith,  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  that  state  in  which  he  can  believe  nothins.  To 
commence  following  God's  command,  and  then  to  impair  our  obedience  by  oar 
own  foolish  will,  leads  in  the  end  to  doubt  and  uncertainty — to  that  aense  of 
insecurity  in  which  we  feel  that  nothing  is  sure  and  safe. 

III.  we  may  be  compelled  to  accept  Ood*B  way  at  last  Lot  finds  refog^ 
at  length,  in  the  mountain,  where  he  had  been  ordered  to  go  at  first.  A  mercmil 
Providence  brought  him  up  to  the  full  measures  of  his  duty.  He  finds,  in  the 
end,  that  it  is  best  to  fall  in  with  God's  plan.  By  a  painful  discipline  we  •» 
often  brought  round  to  God's  way,  and  made  to  feel  that  what  Hechooaeitt 
best. 

8VQGESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  TERSE. 

The  sight  of  a  sea  of  waters  accu-     approaching  the  verv  borders  of  Zotf» 
mulating  in  the  vale,  and  gradusdly     was  not  a  little  calculated  to  inspii^ 
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\  How  could  he  know  where  it 
I  stop?  at  what  point  the  Most 
would  say.  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
,  but  no  further."  If  this  were 
real  cause  of  his  flight,  his  be- 
g  himself  to  the  mountain  would 
rery  natural  step.  But  the  his- 
shows  that  the  rash  counsels 
L  good  men  adopt  under  the  die- 
1  of  fleshly  wisdom  or  passion  are 
attended  with  prosperous  issues. 
may  appear  to  succeed  in  the 
t,  and  their  authors  may  for  a 
bless  themselves  in  a  fond  conceit 
e  happiest  results,  but  eventually 
nth  of  the  Divine  declaration  will 


be  experienced,  "Woe  to  the  rebellious 
children,  saith  the  Lord,  that  take 
counsel,  but  not  of  Me."  (Jsa.  xxxi.  1.) 
But  why  did  not  Lot  return  to  Abra- 
ham? Perhaps  the  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  he  was  too  proud 
to  do  this.  He  left  him  prosperous ; 
but  he  must  return,  if  he  return  at  all, 
poor  and  degraded,  and  an  outcast. 
This  was  too  severe  a  trial  for  his 
spirit  as  a  man,  and  he  had  rather 
incur  new  dangers  than  submit  to  it. 
Whatever  were  his  reasons,  he  seems 
to  have  made  a  bad  choice,  and  "  for- 
saken his  own  mercies." — (Busk) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAOJUPff.-^Vena  31-38. 

Thb  Lbssons  of  Lot's  Dishonoub. 

is  chapter  closes  with  the  sad  picture  of  a  good  man  betrayed  into  sin,  and 
eovenng  his  name  with  dishonour.  It  is  a  painful  history,  but  there  are 
leasons  of  instruction  to  be  learned. 

Xhat  saints  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  extraordinary  mercy  may 
dl  into  sin.  The  temporal  deliverance  of  Lot  was  a  special  act  of  Divine 
\  His  conviction  of  it  depended  upon  no  mere  emotion.  There  was  the 
fd  fact  in  which  he  could  distiDCtly  trace  the  hand  of  God.  Yet,  after 
tinct  a  favour  of  Providence,  he  falls  by  an  easy  temptation  into  the 
t  sin.  Thus  God's  mercy  is  no  guarantee  for  human  gratitude.  Those 
lave  been  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire,  are  often  the  very  first  to  forget  God 
SaTiour.  The  picture  which  the  Bible  gives  of  man  is  faithful  to  the  facts 
man  nature.  God  merciful,  but  man  ungrateful  God  just,  but  man 
iteous.    God  true,  but  every  man  a  liar. 

niat  it  is  difficult,  even  for  the  best,  to  escape  the  effect  of  evil 
ations.  The  conduct  of  Lot's  daughters  shows  how  much  they  were 
d  with  the  spirit  of  evil  around  them,  notwithstanding  their  pious 
tage.  It  is  difficult  for  goodness  to  stand  upright  in  the  land  of  wickedness. 
spiritual  character  suffered  less  injury  than  that  of  his  family  from  their 
n  in  Sodom ;  yet  his  moral  sense  was  blunted,  his  moral  fibre  relaxed. 
sre  is  said  to  be  virtue  and  healing  in  the  shadow  of  goodness  falling  upon 
the  shadow  of  evil  spreads  nought  but  what  is  banefiiiL 
•  The  folly  of  a  worldly  choice.  Lot  had  chosen  tlus  place  with  a  view 
»moting  his  temporal  prosperity,  but  at  what  a  cost !  He  had  nearly 
ed  in  the  terrible  judgments  which  fell  upon  its  population.  He  is 
ly  saved.  Mercy  had  to  snatch  him  out  oi  the  fire.  By  choosing  this 
,  against  his  best  spiritual  interests,  he  had^  exposed  himself  to  bodily 
r;  and,  what  is  worse  than  this,  to  great  impairment  of  his  spiritual 
i  and  TJgour.  We  run  the  greatest  risk  to  our  souls^  when  worldly 
ierations  are  uppermost  in  our  minds  in  choosing  our  path  in  life. 
Ue  wisdom  of  avoiding  the  occasions  of  sin.  Lot  gave  way  to  stronc 
and  then  committed  the  sin  of  incest.  There  is  a  special  dauger  in  au 
I  the  flesh,  for,  when  once  indulged  in,  they  render  easier  sins  of  deeper 
They  dull  the  intellect  and  the  conscience  until  all  moral  perceptions  ace 
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weakened  and  confused.  If  we  allow  the  animal  man  the  masteiy,  the  spiritoil 
man  is  threatened.  How  much  of  the  sin,  degradation,  and  misery  of  mankind 
is  to  be  traced  to  strong  drink !  "  Intoxication  deceived  Lot,  who  was  not 
deceived  in  Sodom  ;  the  flames  of  lust  burn  him  whom  flames  of  sulphur  did 
not  bum."  (Gregory  L)  "Lot,  who  in  Sodom,  the  very  school  of  nnchutitf, 
had  lived  chastely,  in  the  CAve  was  guilty  of  incest,  suffering  shipwreck  in  the 
harbour."  (Lanqe.)  The  occasions  of  siu — especially  those  of  a  flesldy  naton 
— should  be  avoided,  or  else  we  venture  upon  a  current  which  will,  in  the  end, 
become  too  strong  for  us. 

T.  nie  awful  depths  of  human  depravity.  All  sin  is  evil,  but  there  in 
sins  which  defile  the  whole  body  and  reveal  depths  of  human  depravily,  fron 
the  very  thought  of  which  pure  minds  shrink  with  pain.  There  are  fleshly  mi 
of  so  deep  a  stain  that  the  common  fault  and  comiption  of  human  nataren 
almost  pure  by  comparison  with  .them.  This  view  of  specially  degrading  aniii 
confirmed  by  the  usages  of  language,  by  which  the  term  "  sinner  '  is  applied  to 
a  special  class.  Such  sins  tend  to  hurry  a  man  along  that  path  which  leads  to 
infamy  and  shame. 

VI.  Fleshly  sins  cover  even  a  fair  name  with  diahonoQr.  Lot  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  liistor}'  after  tins  circumstance.  He  disappears  under  a  dead. 
A  blot  lies  on  his  memory  for  all  generations.  He  is  now  both  outwardljr  and 
inwardly  separated  from  Abraham,  and  is  of  no  further  importance  in  the  hiatoij 
of  salvation.  His  sin  may  liave  been  forgiven,  and  his  person  accepted,  but  the 
deeds  themselves  are  recorded  in  the  iron  page,  where  they  remain.  They  are 
things  done^  and  cannot  be  altered.  They  are  happier  and  more  blest  who  hive 
not  greatly  fallen,  even  though  the  mercy  of  6od  is  not  overtasked  by  the  voot 
sins  of  mankind. 

VIL  The  danger  of  excitement  Lot  had  witnessed  alarming  scenes.  It  msa 
time  of  wild  excitement  when  he  knew  not  where  to  look  for  rest,  and  fears  were  in 
the  way — destruction  all  around  him,  his  wife  stricken  down  at  his  side  by  an  awfbl 
judgment,  he  himself  a  wanderer,  having  no  certain  dwelling-place,  and  not 
strong  in  the  inspiration  of  hope.  It  is  a  time  of  great  spiritual  danger  wh^  t 
man  is  recovering  from  the  extreme  tension  of  his  mind,  produced  by  the  excite- 
ment of  violent  and  conflicting  feeling 

VIIL  The  fidthfulness  of  the  Scripture  record.  Sacred  history  records  the 
faults  of  its  good  men  with  a  wonderful  faithfulness.  Here  are  no  impossiUe 
characters,  no  ideal  personages  created  by  human  imagination,  but  never  eeeo 
in  actual  flesh  and  blood.  The  facts  of  human  nature  are  accepted,  though  the 
contemplation  of  them  may  be  painful  and  sad.  We  have  men  as  they  are,  sad 
not  written  up  to  by  the  devices  of  literary  art.  No  human  story-teller  would 
have  forged  such  a  narrative  as  this.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  a  truthful  recori 
The  gravest  sins  and  faults  of  the  righteous  are  not  concealed. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  32-36.  The  manners  of  Sodom 
here  obtnide  themselves  upon  our  view. 
Lot's  daughters  might  seem  to  have 
been  led  to  this  unnatural  project,  first, 
because  they  thought  the  human  race 
extinct  with  the  exception  of  them- 
selves, in  which  case  their  conduct  may 
have  seemed  a  work  of  justifiable 
necessity  ;  and  next,  because  the 
degrees  of  kindred  within  which  it  was 
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unlawful  to  marry  had  not  been  dete^ 
mined  by  an  express  law.  But  they 
must  have  seen  some  of  the  inhabitinti 
of  Zoar  after  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  ;  and  carnal  intercourse  betvev 
parent  and  offspring  must  have  al«aj> 
been  repugnant  to  nature. — (Mwrfk§}* 
Ealisch  well  remarks,  "  No  woid  v 
employed,  no  allusion  made,  in  the 
whole  of  this  tale  to  expreas  disgioA, 
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\,  or  hatred  :  the  laws  coDcern- 
allowed  and  forbidden  degrees 
t  yet  fixed :  Abraham  hiYnself 
1  a  matrimony  cursed  as  an 
Ektion  in  the  Mosaic  code  (Lev. 
) :  the  event  is  related  with  all 
anessof  historical  composition." 
must  also  not  be  forgotten  that 
'*.  ii.  9-19,  the  possessions  of  the 
"en  of  Lot "  in  Ar  and  in  the 
Ammon  are  recognised  bv  (jod, 
le  Israelites  are   forbidden  to 
( or  meddle  with  them.    But  at 
le  time  the  necessity  which  there 
bereaving  Lot  of  bis  self-com- 
shows  US  beneath  the  surface 
8  "  righteous  soul,"  even  though 
1  brook  much  which  nature  now 
(verse  8),  could  not  have  been 
t  to  consent  to  that  into  which  he 
sonsciouslv  betrayed. — (A  l/ord.) 
a  moral  duty  to  take  care  of  our 
ftl  nature  and  to  preserve  it  in 
egrity.    Whatever  confuses  the 
tanding,  or  weakens  the  will, 
B  to  moral  danger.  Hence  drunk- 
leadsmen  in  to  crimes  from  which, 
r  sober  senses,  they  would  shrink 
orrence.    All  that  which  rouses 
ist  within  us  tends  to  destroy  our 
nature. 

66  carnal  devices  by  which 
ty  is  strained  to  meet  circum- 
8  show  a  practical  distrust  in 
lence. 


Verses  37,  38.    Both  these  names 
justify  the  veiw  that  it  was  merely  to 
preserve  the  family  that  the  daughters 
of  Lot  had  recourse  to  the  expedient. 
Hence,  as  we  do  not  find  that  they 
ever  repeated  the  stratagem,  so  neither 
do  they  now  appear  to  have  been  at 
all  ashamed  of  it,  both  which  would 
have  been  natural  had  their  motives 
been  more  unworthy  than  they  were. 
The  ofifepring,    however,  of  this  in- 
cestuous connection,  whatever  may  be 
said  in  behalf  of  the  connection  itself, 
was    certainly    a    bad   one.      These 
Moabites  soon  fell  from  the  faith  of 
God,  and  became  idolaters,  the  wor- 
shippers of  Chemosh  and  Baal-peor, 
and  were  enemies  to  the  children  of 
Abraham.    The  same  is  also  true  of 
the  Ammonites.    As  both  these  make 
afterwards  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
sacred  history,  the  inspired  writer  takes 
care  to  introduce  at  this  early  period 
an  account  of  their  origin, — (Bush,) 

In  the  worst  races  there  is  an  element 
of  hope.  Ruth  was  a  Moabitess,  and 
was  a  member  of  that  family  through 
whom  the  Messiah  came.  The  pro- 
phetic Scriptures  give  us  a  picture  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Moabites  to 
Christ.  (Isa.  xi.  14 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  47  ; 
Dan.  xi.  41.)  The  golden  age  for 
mankind  lies  in  the  future,  not  in  the 
past. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


1CAL  Notes. — 1.  Kadeih;  Shnr;  Oerar.]    All  lying  near  the  soathern  borders  of  Canaan. 

nraa  the  chief  city  of  the  Philistines,    It  is  now  called  Khirbet-d-Gerar,  t.e.,  the  ruins  of 

The  site  is  stiU  pointed  out  near  Gaza,  where  traces  of  the  ancient  city  remain. 

Mleeli.3    Father  of  the  hiny.    Probably  the  standing  title  of  the  kings  of  Gr^r.     Took 

ue^  into  his  harem.  8.  Behold,  thou  art  hut  a  dead  man.]  "  Thou  art  dying,  or  on  the 
xf  dying,  if  thoa  persist.  A  deadly  plague  was  already  in  the  body  of  Abimelech,  on 
t  of  Sanh."  (Murphy.)  Perhaps  it  was  merely  intended  that  he  was  dead  as  regards 
f.  (Ver.  17.)  5.  In  the  integri^  of  my  heart  and  innooenoy  of  my  handf.]  Heb,  **  In 
flection,  sincerity,  or  simplicity  of  my  heart/'  etc.  Gomp.  Psa.  xxvi.  6  ;  Ixxiii  13. 
Ii  a  pro^iet]  One  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  God.  '*  Enoch  had  prophesied  before  this. 
Mm  from  Jnde,  and  Noah  had  uttered  a  prophetic  blessing ;  but  Abraham  is  the  first  one 
O.T.  who  is  called  a  prophet."    (Jacobus,)    Me  shall  pray  for  thee.     Intercession  was  a 

wofk  of  prophets.  (Jer.  xxvii.  18.  Compare  also  Jer.  xiv.  11 ;  xv.  1.)  8.  8erTanta.J 
oAoerft— bis  oounsdlors.  (1  Kings  i.  2,  x.  6 ;  2  Kings  yL  8.)  10.  What  sawest  thou, 
Mil  Imt  dnM  thia  thing  1]  *' What  purpose  hadst  thou  in  view— what  could  have  been 
(Href  **    23.  Ood  caused  me  to  wander.]    One  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  plural 
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verb  18  used  with  the  name  Grod,  itself  in  the  plural  form.  "  If  the  verb  be  plural,  it  ii  oiily  ii 
instance  of  the  literal  meaning  of  Elohim,  the  Eternal  Snpemataral  Poweri,  coming  into  fiiv." 
(Murphy.)  16.  Behold  he  is  nnto  thee  fas  a  oovvring  w  th»  eyeij  HA,  "Jjo,  it  it  to Um 
as  a  covering  of  the  eyes."  '*  Not,  as  some  imagine,  a  veU,  understanding  the  present  as  mamj 
to  buy  one  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  peaet'offtring  in  consideration  of  the  damage  done  to  them.  'li 
cover  one*8  face  *  is  the  Hth.  idiom  for  causing  one  to  forget  a  wrong  done.  (Ch.  ixbL  SO^  XL) 
'  /  will  cover  hiifact^^  uc,  I  will  appease  him  with  a  present  (J<£.  ix.  24.)  So,  alio^  to  eoicr 
sin  is  to  pardon — ^to  see  it  no  more."  (Jacobut,)  Tkui  the  loos  nproveci,  HA,  S$Uitmmi 
judged,  t.e.,  justice  has  been  done  to  thee.  "The  original  of  this  is  most  natorally  tifaaisa 
part  of  Abimelech's  speech,  and  then  it  is  to  be  translated,  And  all  tkU  that  <mv  iMyaCk 
righted.  All  this  had  been  done  or  given,  that  the  injniy  to  Sarah  may  be  raAmi" 
(Murphy.)  He  had  now  made  amends  for  all  that  had  happened.  IT.  6od  haalad  AUwMU 
This  may  explain  in  what  sense  he  was  on  the  point  of  dying  (ver.  8),  that  be-  wm  to  hi 
considered  dead,  as  regards  progeny.  Hi*  wife,  t.e.,  she  who  was  eminently  soch— the  qam. 
Maid  iervanU.  Ck)ncubines  are  intended,  a  different  word  being  used  for  ocdinanr  miibIi 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  41.)  And  Oiey  bare.  They  were  rendered  capaUe  of  procreating  childrea.  TW 
verb  is  masculine,  for  both  sexes  were  involved  in  this  judicial  maLtdy.  It  may  be  thiftllii 
was  inflicted  with  the  design  of  preserving  the  purity  of  Sarah.  Abimelecb  was  not  softndto 
touch  her.  (Ver.  6).  18.  For  the  Lord  had  last  eloted  up  all  tha  womba  of  tha  Imm  rf 
AUmeleoh.]  "  To  be  taken  with  reference  to  both  sexes.  God  had  viaited  all  with  UMBt^fmSih 
which  visitation  was  now  removed.**    (Alford.) 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PAEAQRAPH.^Yena  1-7. 

Abraham's   Repetition   of  His   Old  Fault  :    the  Poweb  of  Fobmb 

Temptations. 

I.  Their  power  may  slmnber  long.  Twenty-four  years  bad  passed  awif 
since  Abraham  committed  this  same  fault.  He  then  distrusted  the  kiog  and 
people  of  Egypt,  as  he  does  Abimelech  in  this  instance.  One  would  have 
thought  that  so  long  an  experience  of  such  extraordinary  favours,  on  the  rait 
of  God,  would  have  so  strengthened  the  faith  of  Abraham  as  to  make  iiim 
superior  to  all  temptations  which  imply  distrust  in  his  Divine  Director.  He 
must  liave  seen,  by  this  time,  that  God  had  a  way  of  deliverance  when  idl  human 
resources  were  at  an  end  ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  carnal  expedients  were  vain. 
Surely,  the  temptation  to  employ  devices  which  had  been  proved  to  fail  wooU 
now  have  no  power  over  him !  But  this  incident  teaches  us  that  the  force  of 
this  old  temptation  was  not  destroyed,  but  only  slumbered  for  awhile.  We  arB 
never  safe  from  the  invaAion  of  temptations  which  have  once  vanquished  as. 
They  have  discovered  our  weak  part,  and  this  must  always  be  a  source  of 
danger — a  chronic  infirmity  of  the  soul  which  is  but  imperfectly  healed. 

II.  Circumstances  may  arise  which  will  revive  their  strength.    Abraham 
was  again  placed  in  similar  circumstances  to  those  in  which  he  had  once  fallen, 
and  the  old  temptation  assaults  him  with  all  its  former  strength.     Science  con- 
siders two  kinds  of  energy,  one  in  which  it  is  active,  and  the  other  potential 
The  energy  of  a  cannon  ball  is  active  :    we  can  see  the  effects  of  it ;  but  tbe 
energy  of  a  heavy  body  in  an  elevated  position,  or  that  which  slumbers  in  gun- 
powder, is  'potential.    There  it  is,  though  to  all  appearance  most  harmless ;  and 
by  fitting  means  can  in  a  moment  be  called  into  action.     Such  is  the  power  of 
old  temptations.     They  watch  us  like  a  tiger  his  prey,  silently  and  in  ambosbi 
and  then  spring  upon  us  in  an  unguarded  moment.     In  the  particular  instance 
of  Abraham  there  were  several  causes  which,  at  this  time,  contributed  to  render 
him  weak  against  the  assault  of  his  old  temptation.     1.  Beaction  qfter  gnsi 
spiritual  excitement.     He  had  seen  that  terrible  instance  of  God's  jndfi[m^^ 
upon  the  cities  of  the  plain — his  kinsman  scarcely  saved — silence,  desolation, 
and  death  reigning  over  a  land  once  beautiful  and  full  of  busy  life.    The  sigh* 
of  these  things  must  have  filled  his  heart  with  conflicting  emotions.    Tbe  kind 
of  excitement  hence  arising  may  strengthen  the  soul,  but  it  is  that  intermittent 
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which  is  succeeded  by  intervals  of  depression.  Hence  it  is  that  retire- 
d  watchftilness  are  most  necessary  at  such  times.  The  soul  is  too  weak 
herself  abroad — to  go  out  into  the  open  field  of  conflict.  The  man  out 
1  Jesus  had  cast  the  devils  wished  to  continue  with  Him.  He  was 
ted  with  joy  and  gratitude — in  a  most  excited  state  of  feeling,  and  ready 
any  sacrifice.  But  Jesus  discouraged  his  over-confident  zeal,  and  told  him 
ate  of  retirement,  the  quiet  and  otecure  ways  of  life,  would  be  best  for  him. 
I  to  thy  own  house,  and  show  how  great  things  God  hath  done  unto  thee." 
ii.  38, 39.)  2.  Experience  of  social  corruption,  Abraham  had  seen  all  around 
worst  forms  of  wickedness.    He  might  well  be  tempted  to  consider  that  no 

0  high  justice,  could  be  due  to  those  who  were  so  irrecoverably  bad.    Such 
ways  of  iniquity  could  only  be  combated  by  the  cunning  of  the  serpent. 

n  tnought  tnat  the  people  were  extremely  wicked,  and  devoid  of  all 

1  thought  and  feeling.  (Ver.  11.)  He  was  under  the  temptation  that 
.  not  deal  with  them  upon  high  principle  and  an  open  sincerity.  Thus 
'  corruptions  of  mankind  are  dangerous  to  the  virtues  of  saints.  Besides, 
n  might  reflect  that  he  had  escaped  out  of  his  former  difficulty  in  £^pt 
ble  hurt  to  himself,  perhaps  advantage,  on  the  whole.  The  scheme  had 
3d  once — at  least  it  had  brought  him  no  real  damage — and  why  should 
try  it  again  ?  The  experience  of  long  years  had  not  shown  him  that 
i  was  growing  better ;  it  rather  seemed  as  if  corruption  was  increasing 
id  more.  The  state  of  society  was  such  as  to  tempt  even  a  righteous 
>  renounce  ideal  truth  and  integrity,  and  employ  a  compromised  or 
d  veracity. 

The  resists  of  yielding  again  are  most  disastrous.  Abraham  found  to 
ow  that  his  policy  did  not  succeed,  but  only  brought  him  into  trouble. 
distress  of  anxiety.  After  Abraham  had  made  the  representation  that 
ras  his  sister,  how  anxious  he  must  have  been  as  to  the  success  of  that 
in  giving  them  both  any  real  protection.  Carnal  policies  of  this  kind, 
Q  trial,  fill  men  with  anxiety,  and  should  the^  fail  they  bring  confusion. 
rer  is  of  doubtful  virtue  may  well  make  us  anxious,  however  good  the  end 

after  which  we  seek.  2.  Possible  loss  to  ourselves.  There  is  always 
ioral  loss.  But  we  may  suflFer  temporal  loss.  That  very  good  thing  for 
Abraham  contrived — the  safety  of  his  wife — he  failed  to  secure.  It  would 
)en  better  for  him  had  he  trusted  in  God,  and  left  all  events  with  Him. 
ily  by  faith  that  we  can  fight  an  honourable  and  successful  battle  with 
rid,  for  the  moment  we  attempt  to  fight  the  world  with  its  own  weapons 
1  dignity  and  ensure  failure.    We  must  conduct  this  strife  "  lawfully." 

shame  of  reproof  from  worldly  men,  (Verses  9, 10, 16.)  There  are  men 
irorld  possessed  of  some  strong  moral  principles,  of  great  natural  sagacity, 
lO  are  therefore  keen  to  discover  faults  in  others.  They  expect  consistency 
e  who  make  a  high  profession,  and  are  not  sparing  in  indignant  censure 
hey  do  not  find  it.  When  they  catch  a  saint  of  God  using  doubtful 
they  quickly  assume  a  moral  superiority,  and  thus  put  him  to  shame. 
Ihose  who  &1I  under  them  are  only  delivered  by  the  special  interference 
.  Through  all  his  faults  God  had  a  regard  unto  His  servant.  He  was  still 
jrophet,"  the  interpreter  of  His  will,  the  intercessor  with  Him  on  behalf 
'ul  men.  He  was  the  representative  of  faith  in  a  faithless  world  ;  and, 
iDg  to  the  flesh,  the  beginning  of  that  line  along  which  GJl's  purpose  of 
ad  mercy  should  move  towards  full  accomplishment.  Therefore  God  had 
ial  regard  unto  him,  and  miraculously  interfered  to  preserve  him  from  the 
[uences  of  his  fault.  God  always  deals  the  same  way,  in  principle,  with 
led  servants.  1.  The  infirmities  of  believers  appeal  to  the  Divine  com- 
n.  God  knows  the  strength  of  our  temptations,  the  difficulty  we  have  to 
upright  in  this  sinful  world.     He  has  regard  unto  tho^  "vi^o  W^^  lc^\v!^\» 
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bravely  against  its  evils,  who  have  striven  hard  to  obey  their  heavenly  calling. 
He  will  put  a  difference  between  those  whose  faith  shows  occasional  infirmity  adcL 
weakness,  and  those  in  whom  faith  is  wanting  altogether.  TheattainmentiaDd 
habits  of  a  life  of  godliness  help  the  soul  to  return  i^ter  the  lapses  of  her  infinnity. 
They  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  God,  who  is  not  unmindful  of  His  former 
mercies.  If,  as  the  God  of  nature,  He  has  regard  to  the  work  of  His  bands, 
surely,  as  the  God  of  grace,  He  will  have  regard  to  the  work  of  His  new  creation. 
2.  God  is  concerned  to  maintain  the  promises  made  to  faith.  A  son  was  nromised 
to  Abraham  who  was  to  perpetuate  the  race  from  which  Messiah  shoula  spring. 
The  time  of  fulfilment  was  now  drawing  so  near  that  Abraham  by  his  oondoct, 
in  this  instance,  was  endangering  that  promise.  But  God  was  guiding  all  erents, 
and  accomplishing  His  will  and  purpose.  The  interests  of  a  magnificent  fntme 
had  to  be  considered  as  well  as  those  which  belonged  personally  to  Abrahto. 
Promises  were  made  to  the  patriarch's  faith,  and  God  delivered  him  for  Hit 
honour.  And  even  in  the  case  of  saints  whose  lives  are  obscure,  and  who  in 
not  called  to  take  the  chief  parts  in  history,  yet  so  many  important  intereetiirs 
bound  up  in  them,  that  the  Divine  grace  is  rich  in  resources  to  complete  their 
salvation. 


SUQOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEESES 


Verse  1.  Abraham  removed  from  tlie 
doomed  district,  for  it  was  painful  for 
liim  to  look  upon  the  desolations  of 
God's  anger.  The  contemplation  of 
acts  of  Divine  judgment  is  awfid  and 
terrible,  even  though  our  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  them  may  be  strong. 

Abraham  journeyed  from  thence, 
either  as  grieved  at  the  sight  of 
Sodom,  or  as  annoyed  by  the  ill  air 
tliereof,  or  as  loathing  Lot's  incest,  or 
driven  out  by  famine,  or  desirous  of 
doing  good  to  many.  Whatever  it 
was  that  occasioned  his  removal,  we 
find  him  ever  and  anon  journeying 
from  one  place  and  sojourning  in 
another.  God's  people  are  a  brood 
of  travellers.  This  was  Abram  the 
Hebrew,  of  Heber,  which  signifieth 
pilgrim  or  stranger.  They  look  towards 
Heaven  as  their  home,  as  Ulysses  is 
said  to  do  towards  Ithaca,  as  a  bird 
looks  to  her  nesst  on  the  highest  rocks. 
—{Trapp). 

He  had  now  sojourned  many  years 
in  the  Plains  of  Mamre  (ch.  xiii.  18, 
xviii.  1),  and  \%  had  seen  much  of  the 
Lord's  goodness,  as  well  as  of  tlie  Lord's 
terror,  there.  But  still  greater  things 
await  him  ere  his  pilgrimage  finally 
closes.  The  last  stage  of  his  earthly 
journey  is  to  be  the  most  signally 
blessed  and  the  most  remarkably  tried 
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of  all.  He  passes,  therefore,  now  into 
a  new  scene,  where,  in  new  circnm- 
stances,  he  is  to  see  the  salvation  d 
God.— (OiimKwA). 

Verse  2.  Lies  that  are  not  altogether 
such,  but  have  some  truth  miied  up 
with  them,  are  the  most  dangeroos  to 
the  interests  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  to  acquit  Abralum 
of  the  sin  of  gross  unbelief.    For  the 
space  of  twenty-five  years  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  faithfulness  and  loving- 
Kindness  of  his  God.    He  had  recently 
received  the  promise  that  he  shoald 
have  a  son  by  Sarah,  who  shoald  he 
the  progenitor  of  the  Messiah.  Bot  od 
commg  to  Gerar,  his  heart  fails  hini 
for  fear  that  the  people  will  kill  himia 
order  to  gain  possession  of  his  wife.    ' 
This  was  a  practical  distrust  in  the    : 
protection  of  Jehovah.     In  what  had 
God  failed  him  that  he  should  begin 
now  to  doubt  of  His  faithfulness  vA  ' 
power  ?     Besides,  it  ought   to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  he   had  onc0 
before  been  guilty  of  the  same  dissi- 
mulation, and  had  been  reproved  for 
it.      The  repetition    of  so  gnw  an     : 
ofifence,  after  such  a  warning  and  such     \ 
a  deliverance,  increased  its  siiifolness 
a  hundredfoldL — {Busfi). 

How  difficult  it  is,  even  for  the  best 
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•  forego  the  suggestions  and 
their  owu  wisdom  and  to 
ly  in  God ! 

mity  from  which  Abraham 
shield  his  wife  by  sinful 
upon  her.  Thus  was  he 
for  his  evil  counsel.  All 
iDg  from  practical  distrust 
ist  fail,  and  bring  their 
ion  all  who  have  recourse 

bhe  second  time  he  thus 
)  Jehoshapliat  was  twice 
in  Ahab's  amity  (2  Chron. 
I.  37) ;  Jonah  twice  re- 
rebellion  ;  and  John,  for 
ip ;  Samson,  twenty  years 
ad  loved  the  Philistine 
3  down  to  Gaza,  and  went 
I  (Judges  XV.  20 ;  xvi.  1). 
all  we  say  to  that  example 
tes  (Luke  xxii.  24),  amongst 
re  was  a  strife  who  should 
\  the  greatest  ? "  And  this 
first,  but  the  third  time 
lus  offended  by  ambition, 
t  time  most  unseasonably, 
!e  had  foretold  His  passion 
;hin  two  days.  See  the  in- 
rerseness  of  corrupt  nature ! 
y  do  the  best  still  smell  of 
ic,  taste  of  the  old  stock, 
;rafted  into  Christ,  and 
red  from  vessel  to  vessel 
:).  "And  this  have  ye 
saith  the  Lord  (Mai. 
V  great  aggravation,  as 
ded  to  numbers,  are  first 
lore,  and  then  a  hundred, 
thousand.  "  How  oft  did 
e  Him  in  the  wilderness, 
Him  in  the  desert"  (Psa. 
— (Trapp,) 

The  crisis  was  serious,  and 
he  special  interference  of 
c\es  are  not  recorded  in 
\  having  been  performed 
occasions,  as  if  intended 
istonish.  God  interposes 
ae  is  momentous, 
hat  men  propose  to  do  has 
ious  issue,  for  God  inter- 
[e  may  prevent  sin.  We 
ow  much  of  the  Divine 
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dealings  with  men  have  this  special 
object  in  view. 

In  the  night  «leep,  the  spirit  of  re- 
velation comes  nearer  to  the  heathen, 
as  is  shown  in  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh 
and  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  a  medium 
of  revelation  also  for  children  (Joseph, 
in  the  old  covenant),  and  for  labourers 
with  the  hand  (Joseph,  in  the  new 
covenant)  ;  and  the  prophetic  disposi- 
tion, enduring  into  the  night  or  ex- 
tending itself  through  its  hours  (Isaac, 
Jacob,  Paul).  Moreover,  Pharaoh's 
butler  and  baker  (ch.  xl.  8)  ;  the 
Midianites  (Judges  vii.  13-15) ;  the 
wife  of  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  19,  compare 
Wisdom  xviii.  17-19),  had  significant 
dreams. — (Lange.) 

Evil  is  overruled  for  good.  Abra- 
ham's fault  procured  for  Abimelech 
the  advantage  of  a  Divine  visitation  ; 
which,  though  marked  by  severity,  was 
kind  in  intent  and  issue. 

The  king  thought  he  was  innocent, 
but  God  interposed  to  show  the  true 
bearing  of  his  conduct.  So  Saul  on 
his  way  to  Damascus  thought  he  was 
doing  God  service,  but  the  Divine 
voice  suddenly  alarmed  him  with  a  view 
of  the  real  tendency  and  meaning  of 
the  act  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Man's  wisdom  leads  him  into  a  pit, 
and  God's  wisdom  must  draw  him  out. 
(Fuller.) 

Verse  4.  How  carefully  are  all  the 
essential  particulars  regarding  the 
genealogy  of  the  Messiah  preserved  in 
the  sacred  records !  The  Holy  Spirit 
marks  this  fact  lest  anyone  should  say 
that  Isaac  was  the  son  of  Abimelech. 

Wilt  thou  slay  also  a  righteous 
nation  ?  A  reference,  probably,  to  the 
recent  event  of  Sodom's  overthrow, 
which  must  have  greatly  impressed  the 
surrounding  country.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  said,  *'  I  am  aware  that  thou  hast 
slain  a  nation  notorious  for  its  filthy 
and  unnatural  crimes,  but  we  are  not 
such  a  nation,  and  in  the  present  case 
all  that  has  been  done  was  done  in 
perfect  ignorance ;  surely  thou  wilt 
not  slav  the  innocent  as  if  they  were 
guilty."  The  language  evidently 
carries  with  it  the  implicatiou^  Hibisk 
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is  abundantly  warranted  elsewhere  in 
the  Scripture,  that  from  the  close  con- 
nection existing  between  them  the  sins 
of  rulers  were  often  visited  upon  their 
people.  See  this  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxi.  14, 17). — 
(Bush.) 

A  heathen  king  knows  how  to  ad- 
dress the  Supreme.  Thus  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  had  not  at  this 
time  entirely  perished  from  among  the 
Gentiles. 

Verse  5.  The  servants  of  God  stand 
reproved  by  a  heathen  king. 

Abimelech  vindicates  his  conduct  by 
undeniable  facts  which  (to  say  the 
least)  partly  justify  it. 

With  this  example  before  us  it  is 
not  too  much  to  believe  that  some 
among  the  heathen  live  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience. 

The  saints  of  God  often  fail  in  those 
very  graces  and  virtues  for  which  they 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Abraham 
was  famous  for  his  faith,  and  Sarah 
for  not  being  "afraid  with  any  amaze- 
ment" (1  Pet.  iii.  6),  and  yet  they  both 
manifest  distrust  and  fear. 

Verse  6.  God  admits  the  integrity 
of  this  heathen  king.  He  had  not 
committed  that  foul  crime  of  which  he 
was  here  in  danger.  Men  who,  as 
regards  the  whole  law  of  God,  are 
sinners,  may  yet  be  innocent  of  some 
particular  forms  of  transgression. 

1.  The  reason  why  he  could  yet 
claim  innocence  of  "  the  great  trans- 
gression "  was  God's  restraining  power 
and  grace.  2.  What  a  hell  on  earth 
would  there  be  but  for  God's  various 
restraints  in  conscience,  the  Scripture, 
the  Church,  the  civil  law,  education, 
and  society,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
Holy  Ghost.  3.  How  thankful  should 
every  man  be  for  God's  restraints. 
4.  What  infinite  need  have  we  of  a 
Saviour  from  sin. 

Augustine  says:  "We  see  a  sin  is 
done  against  God  when  it  is  in  the 
eyes  of  men  of  small  moment,  because 
they  treat  lightly  mere  sins  of  the 
flesh."    (Psa.  li.  S.)'-( Jacobus.) 

Who  that  knows  anything  of  his 
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own  heart  is  not  conscious  that  he  hai 
at  some  times  tampered  with  sin,  and 
laid  such  snares  for  bis  own  feet  that 
nothing  but  God's  grace  and  unlooked- 
for  interference  has  preserved  him  1— 
(Bush.) 

Verse  7.  Wrong  may  be  done  em 
when  we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of 
actual  transgression. 

We  are  only  safe  when  we  cat  off 
the  occasion  of  sin,  and  place  ounelTK 
in  the  condition  of  the  least  danger. 

Abimelech  had  sinned  against  one 
who  was  the  ambassador  of  the  Heannly 
King  —  both  the  aggravation  of  Iw 
offence  and  the  ground  of  his  hope  of 
pardon. 

Life  and  death  hang  npon  our  treats 
ment  of  the  message  of  God's  prophets. 

As  with  every  sacrifice  tnere  wu 
incense,  so  should  every  ministeriil 
duty  he  performed  with  prayer.  Sk 
Paul  begins  his  epistles  with  pitTer, 
and  proceeds  and  ends  in  like  manner. 
What  is  it  that  he  would  have  enxf 
one  of  his  Epistles  stamped  with  h» 
own  hand,  but  prayer  for  all  hispeo^? 
(2  Thess.  iii.  17,  IS.)— (Trapp) 

Abraham  is  here  designated  by  Ae 
Lord  a  prophet.     This  is  a  st^  in 
advance  of  all  his  previous  spintotl 
attainments.      A    prophet   is  God's 
spokesman,  who  utters  with  author!^ 
certain  of  the  things  of  God.    (Ei.  tul 
1 ;  iv.  15.)    This  implies  two  things: 
1.  The  things  of  God  are  known  onFy 
to  him,  and  therefore  must  be  com- 
municated by  him.     2.   The  prophet 
must  be  enabled  of  God  to  annoonea 
in  correct  terms  the  things  made  known 
to  him.    These  things  refer  not  onir  | 
to  the  future,  but  in  general  to  all  sad  j 
matters  as  fall  within  the  purpose  and  f 
procedure  of  God.    They  may  e»»  : 
include  otherwise  known  or  koowaw 
by  man,  so  far  as  these  are  necessaiT 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Divine  wjIL 
Now  Abraham  has  heretofore  received 
many  communications  from  God.  Bot 
this  did  not  constitute  him  a  prophet    . 
It  is  the  divinely  authorised  utterance 
of  new  truth  which  raises  him  to  this 
rank.     And  Abraham's  first  exerci* 
in  prophecy  is  not  speaking  to  men  ^  . 
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Qod,  but  to  Ghxl  for  men.    He  shall  but  from  his  call  to  be  the  holder  of 

l^if  /o^  ^hee.    The  prophetic  and  the  the  promise  and  the  father  of  that  seed 

priestly  offices  go  together  in  the  Father  to  whom  the  promises  were  made. — 

of  the-  Faithful   These  dignities  belong  {Murphy,) 


to  him  not  from  any  absolute  merit, 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.—Verta  8-16. 

Morality  Outside  op  the  Chuech. 

^  The  Divine  call  of  Abraham  was  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  the 
▼isible  Ghnrch,  and  the  interests  of  that  Church  centre  in  his  life.  He  was 
the  home  of  Revelation,  the  expositor  of  the  known  will  of  God.  To  Abimelech 
no  Divine  communication  had  been  made.  He,  therefore,  represents  those  who 
are  cutside  the  Church.  All  that  was  good  in  him  was  the  product  of  what  is 
called  "  Natural  Religion/'  This  history  shows  what  fair  and  noble  things  of 
life  and  conduct  may  grow  from  such  a  soil. 

I.  Morality  outside  the  Church  may  attain  to  great  excellence.     The 

Cpiidact  of  Abimelech  shows  that  men  may  attain  to  principles  of  virtue  and 

righteous  living  who  are  yet  beyond  the  pale  of  revelation.    He  represents 

heathen  morality  at  its  best.     There  is  mucn  to  admire  both  in  his  thought 

and  feeling  concerning  human  conduct.     I.  Belief  in  a  moral  standard  of  right 

and  wrong.    He  did  not  regard  human  actions  as  indifferent,  or  to  be  determined 

by  the  mere  will  and  caprice  of  the  individual  without  any  reference  to  their 

moral  qualities  and  issues.    They  are  to  be  referred  to  a  standard,  whose  witness 

and  counterpart  is  the  law  written  in  the  heart.     In  his  view  there  were  ''  deeds 

that  ought  not  to  be  done "  (verse  9).     Moral  obligation  is  herein  implied. 

This  aught  and  ought  not  is  the  imperative  qf  conscience.     The  action  of 

conscience  implies  that  there  is  a  law  existing  somewhere.    Though  the  man 

may  be  greatly  ignorant,  yet  that  faculty  when  awakened  obeys  the  impulse 

from  an  unseen  source.     2.  Belief  in  the  moral  relations  of  human  society. 

He  knows  that  the  welfare  of  nations  depends  upon  their  righteousness  (verse  4;. 

He  censures  the  conduct  of  Abraham,  which  had  nearly  involved  both  himself 

and  his  nation  in  a  great  sin  (verse  9).    The  members  of  human  society  are  so 

connected  together  by  the  principle  of  mutual  dependence,  and  the  ties  of  a 

eonunon  interest,  that  the  great  sins  of  the  few  must  affect  the  many.    A  nation 

cannot  maintain  existence  without  some  moral  bonds.    3.  A  sense  of  injured 

moral  feeling  in  the  presence  of  wrong.    He  not  only  recognised  the  moral 

character  of  actions,  and  held  human  responsibility  as  a  doctrine,  but  also  as  a 

principle  of  heart  and  life.    He  felt  strongly  upon  the  subject.    His  moral 

sensibilities  were  wounded  and  outraged  at  the  very  thought  of  the  sin  which 

he  was  so  near  committing.     4.   A  readiness  to  make  restitution  for  faults 

committed  against  others  (verses  14, 15).    Abimelech  not  only  restores  Abraham 

his  wife,  but  gives  him  presents  by  way  of  atonement  for  any  wrong  he  may 

unwittingly  nave  done  him.     His  high  sense  of  justice  is  not  content  with 

aeutiment  and  abstractions,  but  contemplates  practical  duty. 

n.  Korality  outside  the  Church  may  have  lessons  of  reproof  for  those  who 
are  within  it  Sarah  stood  "reproved"  (verse  16).  and  so  did  Abraham  ;  for 
they  had  agreed  together  to  act  this  part.  They  held  to  a  statement  which, 
though  not  altogether  false,  was  a  moral  untruth — a  deceit  and  a  culpable  con- 
CMlment.  The  manly  and  open  conduct  of  the  heathen  king  reproved  them. 
'  1.  For  their  mean  subterfuges.  This  conduct  was  unworthy  of  them  as  persons 
cf  wealth  and  position,  and  whose  previous  history  entitled  them  to  respect  and 
booour  from  the  surrounding  people.  To  take  the  lowest  ground,  it  lacked  o^vv 
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sincerity  and  manly  courage.  It  was  a  mean  subterfuge  unworthy  of  noble  souls* 
The  cunning  and  dissembling  in  their  conduct  towards  others,  too  often  practised 
by  })rofessing  Christians,  is  reproved  by  the  more  open  and  manly  dealing  of 
many  who  have  enjoyed  no  religious  advantages.  2.  Their  distrust  of  'Pravp- 
dence.     Surely  the  patriarch  and  his  wife  had  sufficient  proof  already  of  the 

Sower  and  willingness  of  God  to  protect  them,  and  bring  them  out  of  every 
anger.    They  imperiled  the  truth  to  prevent  (as  they  considered)  worse  con- 
sequences ;  and  thus  they  took  refuge  in  a  human  expedient  instead  of  trusting 
in  God.    Surely  the  heathen  have  reason  to  reprove  us  when  we  cannot  trust 
our  God,  in  whom  we  profess  to  believe,  in  the  time  of  peril.     In  so  far  as  we 
act  as  if  we  had  no  Divine  director,  we  belie  our  profession  of  religion.    There 
are  actions  in  the  life  of  many,  who  are  yet  true  members  of  the  Church,  whieh 
really  show  a  practical  disbelief  in  the  help  and  guidance  of  Providence.    3. 
Their  religious  prejudices.    Abraham  excuses  his  conduct  by  saying,  ''Becaoae 
I  thought ;  surely,  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place."    (Verse  11.)    He  con- 
sidered, that  those  not  so  favoured  of  Gt)d  as  himself  were  without  any  just 
ideas  of  duty  and  of  the  purpose  of  life.     He  took  it  for  granted  that  men  who 
had  no  special  revelation  must,  of  necessity,  be  without  moral  principle,  and  nd 
to  be  trusted.     How  incorrectly  do  the  best  of  men  often  judge  of  those  who 
are  outside  their  own  pale  !  Men  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  those 
whose  views  on  the  suoject  of  religion  are  essentially  different  from  their  own 
Some  narrow-minded  Christians  selfishly  rest  in  the  thought  that  they  are  tbe 
special  favourites  of  God,  and  form  harsh  and  uncharitable  judraients  of  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.    We  have  no  right  to  limit  the  grace  of  God  by  confiding  its 
operation  to  the  Church  x>nly.     The  revelation  of  Christianity  may  be  the  prifi- 
lege  of  the  few,  but  the  dispensation  of  it  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The 
hindrances  to  the  universal  sway  of  God's  trutii  and  righteousness  arise  from 
man.     His  infinite  goodness  would  bless  all.     His  grace  can  raise  the  fraits  of 
righteousness  even  where  there  is  no  open  vision,  and  where  religious  minds 
think  His  fear  does  not  exist.     We  are  not  to  despise  human  goodness  because 
it  has  not  been  nourished  in  the  Church. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  8.  It  is  wise  to  act  promptly 
upon  Divine  warnings.  1.  As  they 
concern  ourselves.  Abimelech  had 
taken  a  wrong  step,  but  by  the  grace 
of  God  was  prevented  from  rushing 
into  greater  evil.  His  was  the  fault, 
and  the  matter  concerned  himself  first 
of  all.  2.  As  they  concern  others. 
The  kinff  announced  the  fact  to  his 
household,  for  he  could  not  transgress 
the  moral  law  without  bringing  upon 
them  also  the  eliects  of  his  great  sin. 
Human  interests  are  so  related  that  the 
results  of  a  man's  sin  must  spread  far 
beyj)nd  himself. 

There  is  hope  for  men  who  are  afraid 
of  the  judgments  of  God.  It  shows 
that  tlieir  minds  are  fully  alive  to 
their  real  situation.  There  is  a  courage 
of  o])en  defiance  which  only  comes  of 
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Ignorance. 


When  men  begin  to  fear 
they  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
wisdom. 

Nature  taught  infidels  to  take  care 
of  their  own  families.  Socrates  is  said 
to  have  called  philosophy  down  from 
heaven  to  eartli  ;  that  is,  to  ha^ 
directed  men  to  be  good  at  home. 
The  malicious  Pharisees  could  object 
it  to  our  Saviour — "  Tliy  disciples  wii 
not/'  "Thy  disciples  fast  not,"  etc; 
as  if  He  were  much  to  blame  for  suf- 
fering such  things.  And  surely,  he  is 
not  a  complete  Christian,  walks  not 
"  in  a  perfect  way,"  that  is  not  good 
"  at  home."  (Psa.  ci.  2.)  The  tiflb 
commandment  is  called  by  Philo  a 
mixed  commandment,  and  made  a  part 
of  the  first  table.  It  is  therefore  s^t 
betwixt  both  tables  of  the  law,  saitli 
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because  all  we  get  from  God 

0  bring  it  home  to  our  houses 
nelech  here  relates  his  diviue 
>  his  servants — the  place  of 
ioying  it— (Trapp.) 

>mpt  obedience  of  this  heathen 
roves  us  who  have  greater 
w  God  appeared  to  him  only 
QQ,  but  us  He  calls  daily  by 
y  the  Drophets,  by  apostles, 
is  only-begotten  Son.  Should 
mvergence  of  testimony  and 
force  iiave  less  effect  upon  us 
gle  vision  had  upon  this  man  ? 

• 

K  A  heathen  king  reproving 
r  of  the  Faithful !  The  better 
who  is  subjected  to  sucli  re- 
le  more  shameful  the  position, 
ngers  of  life's  pilgrimage  are 
;hat  believers  are  tempted  to 
rldly  policy  and  scheming  for 
safety,  but  when  such  devices 
eered  they  bring  shame  and 

re  to  judge  simply  from  this 
f  the  sacred  narrative  we 
ready  to  think  that  Abraham 
the  heathen  and  Abimelech 
bet  of  the  Lord.  In  this 
king's  reproof  we  see  much  to 

id  to  commend.    Considering 

111  » 

r  he  had  sustained,  and  the 
which  he  had  been  exposed, 
y  wonderful  that  he  should 
imself  with  such  mildness  and 
m.  The  occasion  would 
ve  justified  the  bitterest  re- 
;  and  it  might  well  have  been 
that  Abimelech  would  cast 
s  upon  the  partriarch's  re- 
•ndemning  that  as  worthless 
hypocritical.  He  never  once 
id  of  the  punishment  which 
8  family  had  suffered,  nor  of 
er  to  which  they  had  been 
mt  only  of  their  seduction  into 
considered  this  as  the  greatest 
it  could  have  been  done  to 
.  inquires  with  artless  but 
nxiety  what  he  had  done  to 
Abraham  to  the  commission 

\xe  moral  properties  belonging 

1  actions  by  which  tbey  are 


referred  to  an  eternal  law  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  heathen  have  a  conscience 
which  pronounces  upon  the  character 
of  their  actions. 

The  sense  of  moral  obligation  makes 
religion  possible  to  man. 

Verses  10,  11.  Under  the  influence 
of  fear  Abraham  could  not  see  his  own 
conduct  in  the  right  light.  Abimelech 
now  bids  him  consider  it  with  the 
coolness  and  severity  of  reason. 

Prejudice. — 1.  It  is  often  strong  in 
those  who  enjoy  high  religious  privi- 
leges. Abraham  thought  himself  so 
highly  favoured  of  God  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  admit  that  any  goodness 
could  be  found  among  those  who  were 
less  favoured.  The  pride  of  our 
superior  position  renders  us  indisposed 
to  believe  in  the  virtues  of  those  who 
by  their  providential  position  are 
ignorant  of  the  written  Word.  2, 
The  evils  of  it  are  great.  (1)  It  limits 
the  power  of  the  grace  of  God.  He 
can  fulfil  Himself  in  many  ways  and 
work  by  many  methods.  He  is  not 
confined  to  one  mode  of  making  Him- 
self known.  (2)  It  is  a  sin  against 
charity.  Charity  inclines  to  hope  for 
the  best,  and  is  most  at  home  with 
large  views.  (3)  It  issues  in  com- 
mitting wrong  against  others.  Abra- 
ham greatly  wronged  this  man.  Those 
hasty  judgments  of  mankind,  which 
have  their  root  in  our  own  pride  and 
self-importance,  cause  us  to  sin  against 
others. 

Could  not  that  God  who  had  brought 
him  out  from  an  idolatrous  country, 
and  preserved  Lot  and  Melchizedek  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  abandoned 
people,  have  some  "  hidden  ones  "  in 
Gerar  also  ?  Or,  supposing  that  there 
were  none  who  had  truly  feared  God, 
must  they  therefore  be  so  impious  as 
to  murder  him  in  order  to  possess  his 
wife  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  who  are  not  truly  religious  have 
well-nigh  as  high  a  sense  of  honour 
and  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  atrocious 
crimes  as  any  converted  man  can  feel ; 
and  therefore  the  reproach  which  he 
so  unjustifiably  cast  on  them  returned 
deservedly  on  his  own  head. — {Bush.) 
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The  doctrine  of  human  depravity 
does  not  oblige  us  to  believe  that  all 
men  are  vicious. 

The  fear  of  God  may  exist  among 
those  who  have  had  uo  special  revela- 
tion of  His  will. 

The  history  of  the  first  formation  of 
the  Church  does  not  shut  out  hope  of 
the  salvability  of  the  heathen. 

The  fear  of  God  is  the  best  founda- 
tion for  the  stability  and  the  prosperity 
of  nations. 

The  fear  of  God  is  the  best  curb  to 
restrain  from  evil,  and  spur  to  incite  to 
^ood.  All  honesty  flows  from  this 
holy  fear.  It  is  a  problem  in  Aristotle, 
why  men  are  trusted  in  more  than 
other  creatures  ?  The  answer  is, "  Man 
only  reverenceth  God  ; "  therefore  you 
may  trust  in  him,  therefore  you  may 
commit  yourself  to  him.  He  that 
truly  feareth  God  is  like  unto  Cato,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  "  He  never  did  well 
that  he  might  appear  to  do  so,  but 
because  he  could  do  no  otherwise." 
You  need  not  fear  me,  said  Joseph  to 
his  brethren,  for  I  fear  God,  and  so 
dare  do  you  no  hurt.  Ought  ye  not 
to  have  feared  God?  said  Nchemiah 
to  those  usurious  Jews  (Neh.  v.  9). — 
(Trapp,) 

"  They  will  slay  me."  The  tendency 
of  selfishness  is  to  lead  men  to  lean 
upon  their  own  wisdom  and  to  distrust 
God.  The  thought  of  our  own  safety 
may  so  absorb  us,  that  we  become 
unmindful  of  what  is  due  to  God's 
honour. 

Verse  12.  The  slight  semblance  of 
truth  by  which  the  falsehood  was 
upheld  only  testified  that  it  was 
known  to  be  a  falsehood  in  the 
conscience. — (Al/ord.) 

The  root  of  bitterness,  in  this  me- 
lancholy instance,  was  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief.  The  element  of  unbelief 
enters  into  all  sins — and  into  none 
more  than  into  this  sin  of  conceal- 
ment or  disguise.  To  dissemble  before 
men  is  to  distrust  God.  Had  Abraham 
been  exercising  his  faith  in  God,  as 
simply  and  as  implicitly,  in  reference 
to  the  providence  which  watched  over 
biw,  03  in  reference  to  the  righteousness 
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which  justified  him,  he  would  not  haye 
thought  of  resorting  to  any  carnal  or 
crooked  policy.  The  particular  measoie 
of  precaution  which  he  did  adopt  might 
seem  the  most  prudent  and  tae  bttt, 
as  well  for  his  partner  as  for  hinuelC 
If  he  was  to  do  anything  for  himself  in 
this  matter,  perhaps  nothing  else  conid 
be  suggested  than  what  he  actually  dii 
But  the  evil  was  that  he  did  aoj- 
thing ;  that  he  did  not  leave  theentue 
management  of  the  affair  to  God; 
that  ho  did  not  resolve  to  stand  still 
and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.— 
(Candlish.) 

Abraham  failed  where  manybelieTeB 
are  so  likely  to  fail.  1.  Not  in  wnM 
views  of  their  covenant  relations  intn 
God.  In  this  Abraham  was  correetto 
the  revealed  will  of  the  Almightj. 
He  had  not  fallen  into  any  doctnnal 
error.  So  believers  may  commit  seriooi 
faults  while  they  still  hold  the  gmt 
verities  of  religion.  2.  Not  in  wrong 
views  of  the  requirements  of  the  codlj 
life.  Abraham,  all  the  time,  well  kneir 
what  was  required  of  him  in  the  serriee 
of  his  God.  He  would  have  shrank 
from  any  act  of  open  disobedience. 
But,  3.  Believers  often  fail  when 
Abraham  failed,  in  the  practical  appK' 
cation  of  principles  to  the  duties  and 
difficulties  of  common  life.  We  may 
be  right  in  our  views  of  doctrine  and 
duty,  and  yet  make  serious  mistakes  in 
applying  them  to  special  cases  arising 
from  the  complicationsof  human  affain. 

The  immense  power  of  evil  which 
is  in  the  world  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  the  people  of  God,  by  leading  them 
to  resort  to  worldly  devices  in  order  to 
meet  that  evil. 

Scripture  history  shows  that  many 
of  the  saints  of  G^  failed  exactly  in 
those  graces  for  which  they  weie 
chiefly  distinguished.  Thus  Hoses,  the 
meekest  man,  spake  unadvisedly  with 
his  lips.  Elijah  the  brave  showed  him- 
self a  coward  and  was  ready  to  gite  np 
his  work  in  despair.  Abraham  «*^ 
renowned  for  his  faith.  At  the  call  of 
God,  he  went  forth  not  knowing  whither 
he  went.  When  God  promised  him  » 
son,  against  hope  he  believed  in  hop^ 
When  afterwards  he  offered  up  ^ 
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accounted  that  God  was  able 
[um  from  the  dead.  He  lived 
,  ordering  all  his  public  and 
kffairs  by  the  thougnt  that  he 
ediately  under  the  eye  of  God. 
iiat  which  was  the  strength  of 
;ual  character,  he  failed. 

13.  He  was  sent  forth  to  go  he 
t  whither,  and  in  allusion  to 
is  said  to  have  "wandered." 
t  is  "  wandering  "  to  us,  when 
Divine  guidance,  is  a  definite 
f  journeying  to  the  omniscient 
watches  over  and  orders  our 
Che  fact  which  Abraham  here 
3  of  an  early  precautionary 
dent  between  him  and  Sarah, 
;o  far  to  set  him  right  in 
ch's  esteem,  as  it  would  prove 
lid  not  resort  to  the  expedient 
he  thought  worse  of  him  and 
»le  than  of  the  other  nations 
vhom  he  expected  to  sojourn, 
the  king  nor  people  of  Gerar 
all  in  his  view  when  he  pro- 
adopt  the  artifice  in  question. 

which  may  seem  to  be  kind- 
its  eflfects  upon  others,  may  be 
the  expense  of  our  Godward 

IS  a  man  who  lives  a  life  of 
)d  in  all  sincerity  intends  it, 
loys  a  carnal  device,  which  is 
;ent  with  the  idea  of  such  a 
liat  contradictions  there  are, 
the  best  of  saints ! 
m  prudence  may  be  disloyalty 


14.      Abimelech  bestows  his 
mnty,  the  prophet  gives  his 
Each  makes  such  restitution 
n  for  his  fault. 

lam  by  his  conduct  had  exposed 
man  to  the  danger  of  a  great 

had  made  a  fatal  impression 
rcised  an  evil  influence.  Oppor- 
were  lost,  and  mischief  done,  as 


it  seemed,  beyond  all  repair.  But 
prayer  sets  all  right. 

In  restoring  Sarah  to  her  husband, 
Abimelech  obeyed  the  command  of 
God.     (Verse  7.) 

To  make  restitution  is  one  of  the 
conditions  by  which  we  obtain  the 
gifts  which  come  by  prayer. 

Verse  15.  Acts  of  kindness  towards 
those  whom  we  have  justly  reproved 
show  that  we  love  them  stilL 

Pharaoh  complimented  Abraham  out 
of  his  land  (ch.  xii.  20) ;  Abimelech 
giv&s  him  leave  to  dwell  where  he 
pleases.  The  one  was  moved  only  by 
fear,  the  other  had  comfort  with  his 
fear.  Abimelech  felt  that  the  presence 
of  this  good  man  in  his  land  would  be 
a  bl&ssing  to  him. 

We  should  set  a  value  on  the  prayers 
of  others  which  have  brought  a  blessing 
to  us,  and  strive  to  retain  the  benefit 
of  them. 

Verse  16.  Gentle  reproofs  wound  not 
when  accompanied  by  deeds  of  kind- 
ness. 

Abimelech's  high  sense  of  justice : 

1.  In  making  atonement  for  the  wrong 
he  had  done — unwittingly,  indeed,  on 
his  part,  but  still  a  wrong  in  its  effect 
upon  others.  This  large  gift  was  for 
"  a  covering  of  the  eyes,"  i.e.,  for  a 
peace-offering  to  cover  up  the  offence. 

2.  In  vindicating  Sarah's  character. 
"Unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and  with 
all  other."  All  her  family  would  be 
interested  in  this  act  of  justice  towards 
her  good  name. 

To  render  justice  to  others  was  a 
good  preparation  for  enjoying  the  full 
benefits  of  the  prophet's  prayers  and 
intercessions. 

Abimelech  is  afterwards  greatly 
blessed  for  his  kindness  to  Abraham. 
He  had,  indeed,  received  a  propliet 
and  had  a  prophet's  reward.  (Ch.  xxi. 
22-34.) 


^^ 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.— Vermi  17,  18. 

An  Efficacious  Intercessobt  Prater. 

Abraham's  prayer  for  the  doomed  cities  was  not  granted,  but  his  prayer  for 
Abimelech  was  answered  in  full  "  God  healed  Abinielech  and  his  wife  and 
his  maid-servants."  Why  was  tliis  prayer  successful  ?  God  has  reasons  for 
refusing  the  requests  of  His  servants,  which  are  often  hid  from  them  ;  and  he 
who  prays  best  is  most  satisfied  calmly  to  accept  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Biri&e 
will.  But  in  the  present  instance  we  can  see  some  reasons  why  it  was  likelj 
that  this  prayer  should  be  answered. 

I.  Because  faith  was  maintained  notwithstanding  past  failures.  Afarahui 
had  pleaded  hard  for  the  cities  of  the  plain,  yet  he  had  seen  them  swept  ioto 
destruction.  His  prayer  had  failed  to  save  that  wicked  people  from  their  doou 
A  less  hardier  soul  than  his  might  have  been  discouraged,  and  have  lost  all  &ith 
in  prayer.  But  no  difficulties  daunted  this  believing  man.  It  is  the  nature  and 
property  of  genuine  faith  to  hold  out  against  all  discouragements,  to  belien 
still  in  God  both  when  He  grants  and  when  He  denies.  If  we  have  proper  con- 
fidence in  the  Divine  character  we  have  only  patiently  to  wait  and  real  snocesi 
will  come  at  last.  Abraham  still  pleaded  with  God,  notwithstanding  his  faiinie 
in  a  great  instance.  Persevering  laith,  which  is  superior  to  all  discouragementi, 
must  be  rewarded. 

II.  Because  the  objects  of  it  were  disposed  to  receive  the  blessing.  He 
hindrances  to  the  gracious  effects  of  prayer  lie  in  man's  rebellious  heart.  God 
willeth  not  the  death  of  any  sinner.  Prayers  for  others  are  more  likely  to  be 
answered  when,  on  their  part,  there  is  some  disposition  to  receive  Divine  bles- 
sings. There  must  be  a  Godward  direction  imparted  to  souls  which  are  to  be 
blest.  God  meets  those  who  are  looking  towards  Him.  Abimelech  and  his 
household  had  this  receptivity.  By  desire  and  submission  they  were  prepared 
for  healing  and  blessing.  How  different  with  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah !  They  maintained  open  defiance  against  God.  In  their  rebellions  soiib 
there  was  nothing  to  answer  any  movement  of  the  Divine  goodness  towards 
them.  Therefore  they  were  left  to  the  fate  of  all  who  contend  with  their  Mate. 
Thus  God's  gracious  purposes  can  be  hindered  by  man.  "  I  would  have  gathoed 
thy  children  together,   .    .   .    and  ye  would  not"  (Matt,  xxiii.  37). 

III.  Because  God  delights  to  put  honour  upon  His  servants.  God  had 
entered  into  covenant  with  Abraham.  He  was  God  s  prophet  and  faithlol 
friend.  It  was  not  for  nought  that  he  was  called  to  interpret  the  Divine  will,  and 
to  intercede  for  men.  God  will  set  His  visible  marks  of  approval  upon  His  ovn 
appointed  means  of  blessing.  He  will  not  cause  his  servants  to  become  ashamed 
of  their  contidence,  but  will  show  the  world  that  He  is  with  them.  Learn  thfi 
importance  of  the  prophet  to  mankind.  (1)  He  makes  known  the  will  of  God. 
He  is  a  messenger  who  has  received  instructions  from  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all 
mankind.  He  comes  to  speak  on  behalf  of  God,  for  warning,  for  reproof,  for 
the  announcement  of  gracious  purposes.  (2)  He  is  the  huuiau  channel  of 
spiritual  ble&sings.  He  teaches  men  the  way  of  righteousness,  how  they  msj 
find  the  chief  good  and  reach  true  blessedness.  Who  is  such  a  benefactor  to 
the  race  as  this — so  important  to  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind !  Abimelech 
could  bring  his  gold,  but  Abraham  could  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  &r 
better  gifts. 

SUGGESTl  VE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  17.   Abraham,  by  his  prevari-     lech  and  all  his  household.     Being  now 
cation,  had  brought  distress  on  Abime-     humbled   by  the  rebuke  he  had  le- 
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he   prayed  to  God  for   the 

of  the  judgments  which  he 
Q  instrumental  in  procuring, 
means,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
Qteracted    and    reversed    the 

that  he  had  done.  It  is 
)m  that  we  can  cancel  in  any 
;he  evil  that  we  have  com- 

but  if  any  way  whatever 
itself,  we  should  embrace  it 
and  put  forth  our  utmost 
lis  to  undo  the  injury  we  may 
x)ught,  At  all  events,  the 
^opted  by  Abraham  is  open 
il.  We  may  pray  for  those 
e  have  injured;  we  may  beg 
o  obliterate  from  their  minds 

impressions  which,  either  by 
deed,  we  may  have  made  on 
Lnd  if  we  find  in  them  a  kind, 

spirit,  we  should  so  much 
8  redouble  our  exertions  to 
r  them  the  blessings  of  salva- 
ch  will  infinitely  overbalance 


any  evils  that  they  may  have  suflFered 
through  our  means. — (Bush,) 

Our  prayers  have  power  to  heal  the 
wrongs  we  may  have  done  to  others  by 
our  unbelief. 

The  effect  of  Abraham's  prayer  is 
an  illustration  of  salvation,  which  is 
the  healing  of  the  soul  of  those  diseases 
sin  has  brought  upon  it. 

How  great  is  the  power  of  the  inter- 
cession of  the  believer  with  God,  when 
it  can  stay  the  hand  of  judgment,  and 
even  prevail  notwithstanding  the  infir- 
mities and  lapses  of  the  intercessor ! 
What  efficacy,  then,  must  we  ascribe 
to  the  intercessions  of  that  Divine 
Advocate  who  was  without  sin  ! 

Verse  18.  The  name  Jehovah  is 
employed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
because  the  relation  of  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  to  Sarah  is  there  prominent. 
— {Murphy.) 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


:.  Notes.— 1.  Tha  Lord  viiited  Sarah.]  Jehovah,  the  Covenant  God.  To  '<  visit,*'  in 
ction,  signifies  drawing  near  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  a  favour  (Gren.  1.  24 ; 
The  LXX.  has  JirtaJti4/«ro,  a  word  adopted  by  St.  Luke  in  two  places  in  the  song 
as  (Luke  L  68-78).  8.  The  Mt  time.  As  promised  in  Gen.  xvii.  21  ;  xviii.  14. 
be  name  of  hii  aon,  Iiaao.]  In  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  (Gen.  xvii.  19). 
Ited  hia  ton  Isaae,  being  eight  dayi  old,  at  Ood  had  eommanded  him.]  (Gen.  xvii. 
.  And  the  ehild  grew,  and  wat  weaned.]  The  weaning  was  often  delayed  till  three 
acre,  after  birth  (2  Mace.  vii.  27).  Samuel  was  not  weaned  till  he  was  old  enough  to 
th  Kli,  when  he  would,  probably,  be  more  than  three  years  old.  Made  a  great  feast. 
on  ia  stiU  celebrated  in  the  East  as  a  family /eo^^  to  which  friends  are  invited.  The 
ilces  of  it  with  the  rest,  as  it  is  regarded  as  his  introduction  to  the  customary  fare  of 
f.  9.  Moeking.]  From  the  same  root  as  the  name  IsaaCf  i.e.,  laughter.  The  word 
re  be  understood  in  an  innocent  sense.  It  was  a  bitter,  sarcastic  laugh.  St.  Paul 
m  it  the  character  of  persecution  (GaL  iv.  29).  18.  In  Itaae  thall  thy  teed  be  ealled.] 
aooc  shall  seed  (posterity)  be  called  to  thee.    Ezplaiued  by  the  Apostle  (Rom.  ix.  7,  8). 

history  is  aUegorised  (Gal.  iv.  20-22).  13.  Make  a  nation.]  A  renewal  of  the  promise 
jren.  xvL  10  ;  xvii.  20.  Because  Ice  is  thy  seed.  "  It  seemed  to  be  a  specialty  of 
)  descendants  to  multiply  into  nations  ;  the  very  fact  of  descent  from  him  is  aUeged  as 
H^hy  Ishmael  should  become  one."    (Alford.)     14.  Abraham  rote  up  early  in  the 

Hence  the  Divine  command  was  given  to  him  in  the  night.  Bread.  Used  as  a 
m  for  provisions.     Bottle  of  water.     The  leathern  bottle  of  the  East,  made  of  the 

of  Ml  animal.  In  this  case,  probably,  a  kid-skin,  as  Hagar  could  not  weU  have 
i>at-8kin.  And  the  child.  To  be  connected  with  "  gave  "  in  the  previous  clause.  He 
ead),  and  the  child,  to  Hagar.  The  LXX.  and  Targ.  of  Onk.  convey  the  meaning, 
aoed  the  child  on  her  shoulder.  But  this  is  absurd,  for  Ishmael  would  now  be  quite 
in  old.  He  was  led  by  the  hand  (verse  18).  The  child.  More  properly  a  boy,  or 
>ys  often  married  at  that  age  in  the  East  The  wilderness.  Not  desert,  but  open 
-land  not  profitable  for  cultivation,  but  affording  pasture.  Beersheba.  Sq  named  by 
a  (verte  J51).    10.  Catt  the  child.]     The  Jleb,  word  generally  conveys  the  idea  of 
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forcible  projection,  bnt  in  this  case  it  is  to  be  understood  of  a  gentle  laying  down,  or  inffsing  t» 
repose  (Psa.  Iv.  22).     Language  is  uwd  as  if  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  truly  in  his  eihnirted 
condition  he  was  as  such,  at  this  time.    16.  Ai  it  ware  a  bew-fhot.]    **  This  is  a  common  figure  of 
speech  in  their  ancient  writings, '  the  distance  of  an  arrow ;"  'so  far  as  the  arrow  flies.'  The  oommoa 
way  of  measuring  a  tkort  distance  is  to  say  '  It  is  a  call  off' — ».«.,  so  far  as  a  man's  voice  can  res^b" 
{Robcrtt*  Scripture  lUustrationi),     17.  Axkd  God  heard  the  veiee  <tf  the  Imd,  and  the  aagtl  of  M 
called  to  Ilwjar,     Elohim  in  both  places.    *'  The  angel  of  Elohim,  not  Jehovah  :  because  Iihinsil, 
since  tlie  Divinely  onlained  removal  from  the  house  of  Abraham,  passes  from  under  the  piotedioa 
of  the  Covenant  God  to  that  of  the  leading  and  providence  of  Grod,  the  Ruler  of  all  nation** 
(A'fi/.)^  18.  Hold  him  in  thine  hand.]    HA.   **  Strengthen  tMne  hand  upon  him,"  t.e.,  atsist  and 
support  him .    20.  And  he  became  an  areher.]    "  He  grew  an  archer,  or  midtiplied  into  a  tribt  of 
archers."     (Murphy.)    The  descendants  of  Ishmael  were  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  the  m 
of  the  bow.     (Is.  xxi.  17.)    81.  The  wildemeit  of  Paran.]    The  great  desert^  now  called  El  19, 
running  from  the  southern  border  of  Palestine  down  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Sinaitic  ponii- 
sula.     He  adopted  the  habits  of  a  wilderness  man,  according  to  the  prophecy.     (Gren.  zvi  11) 
32.  Phichol.]    Name  signifies  "  mouth  of  i^l,"  i,e.,  all -commanding.    Probably  an  official  titk 
23.  Nor  with  my  ion,  nor  with  my  eon's  ion.]    The  LXX.  has  "  neither  my  seed,  nor  my  bum.* 
Murphy  renders  it  I'in  and  kith,  "  to  represent  the  conversational  alliterative  phrase  ei  tki 
original."    81.  Beersheba.]    "  The  weU  of  the  oath,"  or,  "  the  well  of  the  seven."    The  htta 
meaning  may  have  some  allusion  to  the  seven  lambs  by  which  Abraham  secured  the  powiat 
of  the  well.   (Verses  29,  30.)   The  Ildt.  word  for  taking  an  oath  comes  from  the  same  root  vbkh 
signifies  seren.     The  reason  is,  an  oath  was  confirmed  by  seven  witnesses.     Herodotos  saji  thik 
the  Arabians  chose  some  seven  things  for  the  confirmation  of  the  oath.    Thejf  sware  both  oftkm; 
Heh,,  tcere  sworn.    In  Heb.,  "  swearing  "  is  always  represented  by  the  passive  form  of  ipeech, 
conveying  the  idea  that  one  is  adjured  by  another,  or  has  an  oath  imposed  upon  him  by  aiMitfMr. 

83.  Thns  they  made  a  coYenant.]  "  Cut  a  covenant,"  according  to  the  usual  Heb.  exprswina 
Hence,  probably,  animals  were  slain,  and  the  covenant  thus  ratified  by  the  parties  jwiitf 
between  the  divided  portions.  83.  And  Abraham  planted  a  grove.]  Properly,  the  Orieatil 
tamarisk  tree  or  grove.  They  grow  to  a  romarkable  height,  and  furnish  a  wide  shade.  It  itflH 
as  if  this  were  a  religious  act,  as  designed  to  securo  some  retired  place  for  worship.  Sudi  grovM 
were  afterwards  forbidden  on  account  of  their  connection  with  idolatrous  practices.  (Deut.zri.2L) 
The  everlasting  Ooil,  As  the  peculiar  explanation  of  the  name  Jehovah.  This  title  is  fbondoelf 
in  one  other  place.     (Is.  xl.  28.)     St  Paul  uses  the  equivalent  Greek  epithet.     (Rom.  xvi  S<) 

84,  Many  days.]  To  be  understood  as  representing  a  considerable  period,  during  which  Isaac  bsd 
time  to  grow  up  from  a  child  to  such  an  age  as  would  render  him  fit  to  carry  tlie  wood  for  tbi 
offering.     (Gen.  xxii.  6.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH,^  Vena  1-5. 

The  Birth  of  Isaac. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  substantial  result  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham. 
The  child  which  had  only  been  present  to  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope  was  not 
before  him — God's  promises  turned  into  realities,  as  they  always  shall  be.  Ai 
the  birth  of  Isaac  was  not  only  marked  by  special  circumstances,  but  is  abo  aa 
important  event  in  the  history  of  religion,  it  may  be  considered  from  sevenl 
points  of  view. 

I.   As  it  illustrates  the  power  of  Ood.   The  birth  of  a  son  to  Abraham  ii 
here  regarded  not  as  a  common  occurrence  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  as  tb 
direct  result  of  the  visitation  of  God.     (Verses  1,  2.)     It  was  an  exhibition  of 
Divine  power,  but  in  that  form  whicli  we  call  miraculous,     1.  God's  powers 
disthctly  seen.     No  one  who  considers  this  vast  universe,  with  its  mighty  forcai 
and  wonderful  order,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  tbi 
power  of  God.  But  all  men  do  not  consider,  and  the  very  constancy  and  greatnev 
of  that  power  prevents  it  from  being  distinctly  recognised.     A  miracle  does  not 
require  more  of  Divine  power  than  is  put  forth  in  the  maintenance  of  the  systaa 
of  nature,  but  it  may  be  to  us  a  greater  proof  of  that  power.    The  birth  of  Isaic 
was  the  result  of  the  special  interference  of  God,  and  His  power  was  distinctlj 
seen.     The  observation  of  the  regular  course  of  nature  taught  Abraham  wh^ 
to  expect,  and  he  had  his  natural  hopes  like  other  men.     But  his  faith  in  the 
prom\se  of  God  enabled  him  to  believe  against  such  hope.    He  knew  that  God 
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IS  *'  able  "  to  perfonn,  and  now  he  had  a  special  proof  of  it.  2.  God's  power 
it  affects  personal  interest.  This  was  not  a  wonderful  thing  which  they  were 
gaze  upon  from  the  outside  with  distant  awe  and  astonisliment.  They  were 
rsonally  interested  in  the  event.  They  were  an  essential  part  of  it.  Tliey 
ipe  obliged  to  stand  within  that  circle  in  which  the  power  of  God  was  now  dis- 
byed,  and  the  sense  of  it  brought  home  to  them.  Doubt  would  be  iiupossible 
that  which  so  intimately  touched  themselves.  Thus,  whatever  is  wrought 
thin  us,  gives  us  the  highest  proof  of  God.  What  is  the  moral  miracle  of  re- 
oeraticn  but  the  power  of  God  so  brought  home  to  us  that  we  have  conscious- 
IB  of  its  reality  ?  Who  can  deny  the  Divine  source  of  His  heavenly  birth  ? 
God^s power  manifested  as  benevolent.  There  are  judicial  visitations  of  God, 
ten  He  comes  to  punish  transgressors.  (Ex.  xxviii.  5.)  fiut  this  was  a  friendly 
it,  full  of  grace  and  good  gifts.  The  Divine  power  was  put  forth,  not  to 
trm  or  crush,  but  with  kind  intent.  This  is  the  aspect  of  His  power  which  is 
ten  to  His  saints  to  behold — the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
II.  Ai  it  illoBtrates  the  faithfulness  of  Ood.  The  birth  of  this  child  was 
t  only  a  loving  and  gracious  expression  of  God's  power,  but  was  also  the 
ximplishment  of  His  word.  The  child  was  given  "  according  to  promise." 
s  parents  could  not  regard  his  birth  otherwise  than  as  a  proof  of  the  faith- 
Iness  of  a  covenant-keeping  God.  Such  experience  have  all  His  children. 
2^e  promises  of  God  sooner  or  later  pass  into  exact  fulfilment.  His  word  is 
good  as  the  fact,  and  he  who  trusts  in  that  word  has  an  inheritance  upon  a 
re  title.  He  has  a  substantial  foundation  for  a  hope  which  "  maketh  not 
bmmed."  The  universe  was  but  the  thought  of  God  expressing  itself  in  an 
itward  reality.  He  spake  the  word  and  creation  arose.  God's  word  tends 
mtably  to  pass  into  fulfilment.  2.  Th^ir  fulAlment  justifies  our  confidence  in 
mI.  We  ought  to  have  confidence  in  God's  word  without  any  immediate  proof ; 
it  the  journey  of  faith  is  long,  and  God  has  consideration  for  the  infirmity  of 
ir  poor  human  nature  in  giving  us  encouragement  by  the  way.     He  deals  with 

I  as  a  kind  Father  who  is  always  giving  us  reasons  to  love  and  serve  Him. 

II  is  not  left  to  the  future  world  to  disclose  and  verify.  We  have  real  and 
sential  good  now  and  here.  Abraham  had  not  received  ali  the  promises  of 
xl,  but  he  had  received  enough  to  justify  his  confidence,  and  to  encourage  him 

persevere  in  a  life  of  faith  to  the  end.  3.  Their  fulfilment  is  the  stay  of  the 
hevers  soul.  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  tried  word."  We  may  consider  it 
sore,  and  we  can  build  upon  it  without  any  misgiving.  The  memory  of  God's 
at  dealings  becomes  a  ground  of  hope  for  the  future.  "  Thou  hast  been  my 
Ip  '*  is  a  proper  plea  to  urge  in  prayer  for  blessings  yet  to  be  given.  God's 
onuses  already  verified  give  us  that  confidence  which  becomes  the  stay  of  our 
ui  for  the  time  to  come.  We  feel  that  there  is  something  sure  and  fixed  in 
e  midst  of  change  and  decay.  We  come  to  "  hiow  whom  we  have  believed. 
is  only  when  the  doctrines  about  God  pass  into  the  facts  of  experience  within 
;  that  the^  become  knowledge.  And  of  all  foundations  to  build  upon  the  only 
core  one  is  knowledge.  Our  faith  itself  derives  its  value  from  the  fact  that  it 
concerned  with  realities. 

nL  As  it  illustrates  die  fsith  of  man.  The  wonderful  birth  of  this  child 
IS  the  reward  of  faith.  Abraham  believed  in  God  against  all  human  hope, 
id  Sarah  "  by  faith  received  strength  to  conceive  seed  "  (Heb.  xi.  11).  1.  It 
as  a  faith  which  was  severely  tried.  (1)  By  long  waiting.  Abraham  had 
sited  for  twenty-five  years.  (2)  By  natural  difficulties.  He  and  his  wife  had 
Ivanced  to  a  stage  of  life  when  there  could  be  no  human  prospect  of  offspring. 
0  the  iSuth  of  believers  is  tried  by  many  delays,  and  by  difiiculties  that  to  the 
fe  of  sense  seem  to  be  insurmountable.  Our  way  often  appears  to  be  shut  up, 
» if  we  could  go  no  further ;  but  God  interferes  in  His  own  good  time.  Our 
lith's  journey  continues,  and  we  pass  on  to  new  triumphs.    2.  It  icas  a  judical 
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faith.  All  the  time  that  he  was  waiting,  Abraham  was  obedient  to  the  worirf 
the  Lord.  Faith,  with  him,  was  not  a  mere  sentiment,  but  was  pnctiGally  one 
with  duty.  It  is  ([uite  indifferent  whether  we  call  his  conduct  faitii  or  obedience. 
He  chose  a  certain  course  of  life,  and  entered  upon  certain  duties,  becauae  he 
believed  in  God.  Now  that  the  promise  is  fulfilled  he  is  still  giving  attentioa 
to  his  duty.  He  circumcised  his  son  and  called  him  by  that  name  which  6<n1 
had  appointed.     (Verses  3,  4.) 

lY.  As  it  looks  onwards  to  the  birfh  of  the  world's  Bedeemer.   This  w 
not  an  isolated  event,  but  had  reference  to  a  "  Greater  Man."     The  whole  life 
of  Abraham  was  ordered  so  as  to  prepare  the  line  along  which  the  Meaiik 
should  come.   The  details  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  considered  merely  in  themfldtei, 
are  but  a  piece  of  human  history  calculated  to  awaken  but  a  i>assing  curiontj 
and  interest.     But  when  they  are  regarded  in  their  relation  to  the  birth  of  the 
Son  of  God,  these  details  are  invested  with  a  surpassing  imiK)rtance.    Throogh- 
out  the  history  of  this  chosen  family,  Gt)d  was  working  out  His  way  towards  an 
end — the  bringing  in  of  His  "  first-begotten  into  the  world."    (Heb.  i.  6.)   The 
analogy  between  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ  is  obvious.    I.  BA 
births  were  announced  long  before.     Indeed,  to  Abraham  the  two  birtlis  were 
virtually  announced  together.     He  had  to  wait  many  years  before  the  promiie 
Avas  fulfilled,  and  the  world  had  to  wait  through  long  a^es  for  the  birtli  of  the 
Son  of  Man.     2.  Both  occur  at  the  time  fixed  by  God,    Isaac  was  bom  at  "the 
set  time  "  of  which  God  had  spoken  to  Abraham.     So  the  date  of  Messiah's 
birth  was  fixed  by  tlie  prophet  Daniel.   (Dan.  ix.  24.)    Seventy  prophetic  weda 
are  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.   The  re-establishment  of  the  theocracy  beaan 
thirteen    years  before  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,   457   B.C.      This  numwr 
subtracted    from    four    hundred    and    ninety    years    will    give    thirty-three 
years,    to    be    reckoned    from    the    commencement   of    the    Christian    en^ 
Thus   the    Messiah  was  to   be  cut  ofiF  in   tlie  middle  of   the    last  weA. 
All  this  is  now  a  matter  of  history.     Thus  the  time  when   Christ  shoold 
ap))ear  in  the  world  was  before  appointed.      3.    Both  persons  were  mamd 
before  thair  birth.      Isaac's  name  was  given  according  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand.   (Gen.  xvii.  19.)    So  was  the  name  Jesus.    (Matt.  i.  21.)    4.  Batklmik 
were  supernatural.     Each  was  bom  after  a  miraculous  manner.    5.  Both  Uriki 
were  the  occasion  of  great  joy.    Abraham  and  Sarah  had  more  tlian  the  commoa 
joy  of  parents.  The  event  was  so  wonderful  that  amazement  must  have  mingled 
with  their  delight.     When  Jesus  was  bom  angels  and  men  rejoiced.    6.  B<A 
births  are  associated  with  the  life  beyond.    The  faithful  shall  "  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."    They  shall  be  *'  with 
Christ,"  "  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  God  pays  not  His  people 
with  words  only,  lie  fools  them  not 
off  with  fair  promises.  Good  men  are 
the  children  that  will  not  lie.  (Isaiah 
Ixiii.  8.)  Their  Father  is  a  God  that 
cannot  lie.  (Titus  1,  2.)  He  is  the 
God  of  Amen,  as  Isaiah  calleth  Him 
(Isaiah  Ixv.  16);  "all  His  promises 
are  Yea,  and  Amen  in  Christ  Jesus" 
(2  Cor.  i.  20) ;  "  the  faithful  and  true 
witness.''     (llev.  iii.  l\,)-^{Trapp:) 

Sarah's  visitation  is  a  type  of  tlie 
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visitation  of  Mary,  notwithstanding 
the  great  distinction  between  tliem. 
The  visitation  lies  in  the  extraordinazT 
and  wonderful  personal  grace,  towbiei 
an  immeasurable  general  human  salvi- 
tion  is  closely  joined.  But  with  Sank 
this  visitation  occurs  very  late  iu  }iSt, 
and  after  long  waiting  ;  with  Mary  it 
was  entirely  unexpected.  Sarah's  body 
is  dead  ;  Mary  had  not  known  a  hns- 
band.  The  sou  of  Sarah  is  himself  & 
type  of  the  sou  of  Mary.   But  with  both 
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)  richest  promise  of  heaven  is 
rough  one  particular  woman 
*th,  a  conception  in  faith,  an 
'  impossible,  but  yet  actual 
th  ;  both  are  illustrious  in- 
the  destination  of  the  female 
he  importance  of  the  wife, 
T  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
ne  illustrious  since  they  freely 
themselves  to  this  destina- 
)  they  yielded  their  sons  in 
I,  the  sons  of  promise,  or  in 
'  promise ;  for  Isaac  has  all 
ance  as  a  tjrpe  of  Christ,  and 
son  of  Mary,  is  the  man  ifesta- 
mal  Son. — (Lange.) 
B  are  visited  with  the  word  of 
md  then  with  the  word  of 

This  is  stated  as  explana- 

manner  in  which  the  Divine 
firmed  in  the  first  verse  was 
I.  God  had  promised  that 
lid  conceive  and  bear  a  son, 
id  thus  conceive  and  bring 
it  it  does  not  necessarily 
i  the  time  of  her  conceiving 
|uent  to  the  events  related 
jeding  chapter  ;  on  the  con- 
e  is  every  reason  to  believe 
took  place  some  weeks  or 
jfore  (comp.  Gen.  xvii.  21), 
mtioned  here,  without  regard 
serely  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
(Bush,) 

lich  once  faltered  may  gather 
^ain  and  acliieve  noble  deeds. 

won  a  place  amongst  the 
)rthias.  (Heb.  xi.  11.) 
ih  of  this  son  was  not  accord- 
ire  (Gal.  iv.  23),  but  above 
The  miraculous  element 
oughout  the  history  of  the 
ople.  Thus  mankind  was 
or  the  grand  miracle  of  the 
ion  of  the  Son  of  God. 

redemption  belongs  to  a 
bhings  altogether  above  na- 
lature  preaches  no  doctrine 
less,  no  restoration  of  powers 
they  are  dead.  Grace  alone 
salvation, 
id  notliing  can  occur  out  of 

fall  otherwise  than  at  the 
time. 


One  great  difference  between  this 
child  and  the  son  of  Hagar  consisted 
in  this :  the  one  was  '*  born  after  the 
flesh,"  that  is,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  generation ;  but  the  other,  "  after 
the  spirit,"  that  is,  by  extraordinary 
Divine  interposition,  and  in  virtue  of 
a  special  promise.  Analogous  to  these 
were  those  Jews,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
were  merely  descended  from  Abraham 
according  to  the  Jlesh,  and  those,  on 
the  other,  who  were  "  not  of  the  cir- 
cumcision only,  but  also  walked  in  the 
steps  of  the  faith  of  their  father  Abra- 
ham." (Rom.  iv.  12.)  The  former 
were  the  children  of  the  bondwoman 
who  were  cast  out,  the  latter  of  the 
freewoman,  who,  being  ''His  people 
whom  He  foreknew,"  were  not  cast 
away,  but  were  counted  for  the  seed. 
(Gal.  iv.  28-31;  Rom.  ix.  7,  9 ;  xi. 
1,  2.)— (i'W/fer.) 

Verse  3.  As  the  name  is  associated 
with  the  fulfilment,  it  keeps  in  mind 
the  contrast  between  the  idea  and  the 
reality.  Her  laughter  of  incredulity 
is  turned  now  into  the  laughter  of  joy 
at  the  event.  (Verse  6.)  The  name 
Isaac,  therefore,  is  most  significant. 
Through  this  name,  Isaac  is  designated 
as  the  fruit  of  omnipotent  grace  work- 
ing against  and  above  the  forces  of 
nature.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  this 
son  of  promise  is  indeed  he,  the  men- 
tion of  whose  birth  was  laughed  as 
impossible.  So,  afterwards,  Islimael 
laughed  at  him,  as  too  weak  to  be 
the  ground  of  such  attention  and 
such  hopes.  (Verse  9.)  And  the 
name  keeps  in  view  this  contrast  of 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural. — 
{Jacobus,) 

Verse  4.  The  patriarch  here  pursues 
his  accustomed  tenor  of  obedience,  by 
subjecting  his  child  to  the  painful  rite 
of  circumcision.  Nothing  is  of  higher 
value  in  the  sight  of  God  than  an 
implicit  observance  of  His  positive 
precepts,  and  a  disposition  to  adhere 
with  ))unctilious  strictness  to  the  letter 
of  the  command,  neither  failing  nor 
exceeding  in  the  rule  of  duty.  Tiiis  is 
peculiarly  important  in  the  matter  of 
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sacramental  institutions,  where,  as  we 
learn  from  the  example  of  the  Papists, 
human  perverseness  is  prone  to  mbri- 
cate  new  observances,  and  enforce  them 
by  promises  and  threatenings  equally 
unknown  to  the  Scriptures.  Well 
would  it  be  were  they  as  much  intent 
upon  performing  what  Gk>d  has  really 
enjoined. — (Bush. ) 

The  joy  of  a  great  blessing  should 
not  hinder  us  from  paying  the 
minutest  attention  to  duty,  and  care- 
fully observing  every  ordinance  of 
God. 

This  was  a  sign  of  the  covenant  love 
of  God  towards  the  child,  stamped  upon 
him.  Circumcision  was  an  Egyptian, 
not  a  Jewish  rite.  It  was  therefore  an 
adopted  ceremony,  and  a  religious  sig- 
nification was  now  thrown  into  it.  So 
it  is  with  our  rites  of  baptism,  of  the 
Lord's  day,  of  the  Supper  of  the 
Redeemer.  These  institutions  were  in 
existence  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  He 
made  them  new  by  connecting  them 
with  new  ideas.  It  is  wise  thus  to 
vitalize  existing  forms,  to  infuse  into 
them  fresh  meaning.  We  do  not  want 
new  ones,  the  old  are  good  enough  for 
us  ;  for  what  we  want  is,  to  throw 
into  the  old  a  new  life,  that  that 
which  is  dying  out  may  become  alive. 
Circumcision  was  a  coarse  rite  given 
to  a  coarse  nation,  a  sign  that  they 
could  understand ;  notwithstanding, 
they  forgot  that  it  was  only  a  symbol. 
Prophet  after  prophet  testified  against 
this.  As  soon  as  the  form  began  to 
lose  its  meaning  and  became  substi- 
tuted for  the  spiritual  reality,  it  was 


proclaimed  by  our  Mast^  ti 
inspired  servants  that  both  wen 
And  the  fate  of  that  institataoi 
fate  of  all  form  when  it  b 
nothing  hnt  farm  ;  and  men  are ' 
now  who  will  say  out  with  A| 
authority,  baptism  is  nothin 
Lord's  Supper  is  nothing,  unless  \ 
spirit  be  within  them. — {Boberi 

Verse  5.    The  sacred  histoiia 
care  to  show  that  the  birth  ol 
was  abwe  nature.     1.  Hence,  i 
shadows  the  miraculous  birth  oi 
2.    It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
supernatural  agency  which  wou 
tinue  to  work  throughout  the 
of  the  chosen  people.    Even 
day,  the  inextinguishable  life 
ancient  race  is  a  perpetual  wit 
the  power  of  God — indeed,  a 
wrought  before  our  very  eyes. 

Isaac  was  bom  thirty  years  al 
call  of  Abraham,  and  when  his 
had  lived  for  sixty  years  in  f 
marriage  union.  After  many 
and  difficulties  insurmounUi 
nature,  God's  promised  mercie 
at  last. 

Isaac, — 1.  The  child  of 
2.  The  child  of  prayer,  i 
child  of  faith. 

If  we  believe  in  the  min 
creation,  we  are  prepared  to 
in  any  other  miraculous  inter 
of  God.  He  who  brought  li 
being  from  barren  nothing  can 
wards  depart  from  His  esta 
ways,  and  give  life  when  nature 
the  hope  oi  it 


MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.-^Vena  6,  7. 

The  REJOiciNa  at  Isaac's  Birth, 

I.  It  was  the  reward  of  faith  and  patience.  There  were  peculiar  ( 
stences  connected  with  the  birth  of  this  child  which  made  it  an  extraoi 
occasion.  The  promise  had  long  been  given,  and  the  parents  had 
patiently  through  many  years  of  disappointment,  and  sorrows  of  hope  A 
The  time  when  they  could  expect  oOfspring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nati 
long  since  passed  away.  Tliey  were  tnrown  entirely  upon  the  strength  ( 
faith,  and  upon  that  hope  whose  substance  and  foundation  is  faith.  At 
the  time  arrived  when  their  faith  and  patient  waiting  are  rewarded.  W 
must  they  have  felt  when  they  found  that  their  confidence  in  Grod — ^a  cor 
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ried  by  lone  and  anxious  waiting — was  justified  by  the  bestowal  of  such  a 
JessiDg  !  That  is  the  deepest  and  most  plentiful  joy  which  comes  after  a  long 
rial  of  faith  and  patience.  Such  is  the  joy  into  which  the  pious  enter  after 
leath.  The  glory  of  heaven  is  the  reward  of  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
unte. 

n.  It  was  hailed  with  a  song  of  gratitude.    The  words  of  Sarah  have  been 
ailed  **  the  first  cradle  hymn."    This  song  is  the  first  of  its  kind  recorded  in 
iterature.    The  peculiarity  of  the  occasion   justify  its  strong  expressions. 
..  There  toas  an  element  of  anu^zement  and  wonder.     "  Who  would  have  said 
into  Abraham,  that  Sarah  should  have  given  children  suck  ?   for  I  have  borne 
dm  a  son  in  his  old  age  "  (verse  7).     No  one  could  naturally  have  expected 
uch  an  event,  and  all  who  beheld  it  must  have  been  filled,  with  amazement. 
Phe  miraculous  nature  of  the  blessing  made  it  the  occasion  of  an  extraordinary 
oy.  ^   So  all  the  gifts  of  grace  excite  our  wonder  and  amazement.    We  are  con- 
trained  continually  to  say,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
nir  eyes."    2.  There  was  an  element  touchingly  human.    The  song  is  put  into 
Jhe  mouth  of  the  mother,  for  the  birth  of  this  child  would  affect  her  feelings 
Dore  intensely.    The  father's  would  be  a  sober  and  thoughtful  joy,  but  the 
nother's  would  be  an  uncontrollable  tide  of  emotion.     Her  feeling  would  be  too 
{leat  for  many  words,  and  could  only  have  its  humanly  natural  expression  in 
aufi^hter.       3.    There  was  a  confident   expectation   of  universal  sympathy. 
*  All  that  hear  me  will  lau^h  with  me.*'    She  could  not  imagine  any  one 
negarding  her  happiness  with  indifference.    All  who  knew  the  fact,  and  were 
»pable  of  judging  of  its  importance,  would  have  full  sympathy  with  her. 
Enough  her  words  were  expressions  of  human  feeling  proper  to  the  time,  yet  we 
may  justly  regard  them  as  prophetic.     How  many  have  rejoiced  because  of  the 
6lM)eeu  race  whose  seed  was  to  oe  reckoned  in  Isaac !     How  many  incalculable 
blemngs  have  they  given  to  mankind ! — above  all,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
rhe  child-bearing  of  this  mother  of  the  chosen  race  is  the  human  channel  along 
vrbich  salvation  has  been  borne  to  us.     ''  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."    The  mother 
of  our  Lord  had  this  grateful  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  the  good  through- 
oat  all  time.     "  All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed."    4.    There  was  an 
aeinawledgment  of  the  Divine  source  of  the  joy.     "  God  hath  made  me  to 
laugh  '*  (verse  6).    In  all  her  wild  amazement  of  joy,  she  was  not  forgetful  of 
God,  from  whom  the  blessing  came.     She  triumphed  because  she  had  faith  in  a 
living  Person  who  was  able  to  perform  His  gracious  word.     We  do  not  read  of 
any  doctrines  that  she  held,  but  she  had  faith  in  a  personal  God.    Through  all 
the  degrees  and  stages  of  Divine  revelation,  this  is  the  one  distinguishing 
characteristic  mark  of  the  saints  of  God.     They  had  faith,  not  in  an v thing 
about  Him,  but  in  Him  ;  not  faith  in  His  attributes,  or  in  any  intellectual 
conceptions  of  them,  but  directly  lodged  and  reposed  in  Himself.     Their 
individual  existence  was  united  to  His  personal  being.    This  is  the  simplification 
of  theology — God  hath  made  me  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to  rejoice.     In  His 
favour  is  life,  with  all  its  gladness  and  bless^  issues. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  6.  The  expression  carries  an 
allusion  to  Isaac's  name,  and  to  ^he 
drcamstance  mentioned  (cli.  xvii.  17- 
19),  on  which  it  was  founded.  It  was 
a  mode  of  speech  which  not  only  showed 
how  sincerely  she  recognised  the  pro- 
priety of  Abraham's  laughing  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  and  how  cordially 


she  assents  to  the  name  thus  bestowed 
on  the  child,  but  intimates  also  that 
God  had  made  her^  as  well  as  Abraham, 
to  laugh  ;  which  was,  in  fact,  a  virtual 
condemnation  of  her  former  incredulity. 
We  meet  in  the  projphets  with  some 
striking  allusions  to  this  incident,  where 
Sarah  is  considered  a  symbol  oC  tb.^ 
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Church.  Thus  Isa.  liv.  1.,  "Sing,  0 
barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear/'  ete. 
((/omp.  Isa.  li.  2,  3,  ;  Gal.  iv.  22-28). 
All  that  bear  will  laugh  with  me. 
Will  sympathise  with  my  joy,  and 
tender  to  me  their  congratulations.  To 
this  also  the  prophet  alludes,  Isa.  Ixvi. 
10  :  "  Rejoice  ye  with  Jerusalem,  and 
be  glad  irith  her,  all  ye  that  love  her  ; 
rejoice  with  joy  with  her  ;*  where  the 
Jerusalem  mentioned  is  expressly  said 
by  the  apostle  (Gal.  iv.  22,  27)  to  be 
mystically  shadowed  out  by  Sarah. — 
(Busk) 

The  children  of  faith,  though  they 
may  have  their  time  of  weeping,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world, 
will  also  have  their  time  to  laugh. 
Gladness  is  sown  for  the  upright  in 
heart. 

God  gave  this  laughter  to  vindicate 
His  promise,  and  to  rebuke  her  unbelief. 

Verse  7.  The  natural  incredibility 
of  the  event  enhances  her  joy  and 
wonder.  And  so  her  testimony  is  here 
recorded  to  the  amazing  power  and 
grace  of  God  in  making  good  His 
covenant  promises.  God  is  wont  to  get 
such  clear  and  express  testimonies  to 
His  miraculous  works,  to  show  that 
they  were  not  by  any  means  natural. 
And  it  was  most  important  that  this 
event  be  witnessed  to  by  the  glad 
mother  as  being  not  according  to  nature, 
but  beyond  nature  ;  natural  indeed  in 
it«  progress  and  issue,  but  not  therefore 
in  its  origin.  Who  would  have  said. 
How  naturally  unsupposable.  Who 
over  would  have  reported  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  counted  mad.     /Sarah 


should,  etc.  Heb. — Sarah  is  sudding 
children.  Yet  it  is  even  so !  Fcr  I 
have  bom  him,  etc.  This  is  the  mother's 
new-found  joy  which  nhe  henelf  can 
scarcely  credit  This  laughter  is  r^ 
ferred  to  in  Isa.  xHx.  13 ;  HL  9,  and 
by  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  iv.  7. — (JaccHm,) 

In  lier  joy  Sarah  speaks  of  mioj 
children  when  she  had  borne  only  one 
son,  who,  however,  was  better  to  her 
than  ten  sons.  She  will  say,  not  onlj 
has  my  dead  body  receiv^  strmgft 
from  God  to  bring  a  child  into  the 
world,  but  I  am  conscioas  of  sodi 
strength  that  I  can  supply  its  food, 
which  sometimes  fails  mach  yoanger 
and  more  vigorous  mothers.  8mh 
nursed  her  child  although  she  was  a 
princess  (ch.  xxiii.  6)  and  of  noble 
blood,  for  the  law  of  nature  itself  re- 
quires this  from  all,  since,  with  this 
very  end  in  view,  God  has  given  breasts 
to  all  and  filled  them  with  milk.  The 
Scriptures  united  these  two  functions, 
the  bearing  of  children  and  nursiog 
them,  as  belonging  to  the  mother. 
(Luke  xi.  27,  xxiii.  29 ;  Psalm  xxii.  10.) 
Thus  these  two  things  were  reckoned 
among  the  blessings  and  kindness  of 
the  great  Grod  (chap.  xlix.  25),  while 
an  unfruitful  body  and  dry  breasts  are 
a  punishment  from  Him.  (Hos.  ix. 
\l-U.)'-{Lange.) 

Though  she  were  a  great  lady,  yet 
she  was  a  nurse.  Let  it  not  be  nioe- 
ness  but  necessity  that  hinders  any 
mother  from  so  doing,  lest  she  be 
found  more  monstrous  than  the  "sea- 
monsters,"  that  draw  out  their  breast, 
and  give  suck  to  their  young.  (Lam. 
iv.  3.)— (TVofip.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Vena  8-18. 

The  Expulsion  of  Ishmabl. 

This  portion  of  the  history,  though  it  staggers  our  natural  judgment,  is  that 
very  incident  of  which  the  most  emphatic  use  is  made  in  other  parts  of  Scriptare 
for  the  puq)oses  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Beyond  all  question  the  thing  here  done  is  felt,  at  first  sight,  on  all  hands  to 
be  harsh,  and  the  manner  of  doing  it  even  harsher  still.  Surely  never  was  slight 
offence  more  spitefully  avenged  !  An  unmannerly  boy  vents  some  ill-timeil  an^ 
ill-judged  jest,  and  his  mother,  as  well  as  himself,  must  be  cast  helpless  on  the 
wide  world  on  account  of  it !  This  looks  like  the  very  wautonuess  of  female 
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'  and  passion.  No  wonder  that  the  patriarch  needed  a  Divine  commu- 
i  to  make  him  recognise  in  his  irritated  partner's  unrelenting  demand 
f  mind  and  will  of  God  Himself.  (Ver.  12,  13.)  It  is  not  necessary  to 
iarah  of  all  personal  vindictiveness,  or  to  consider  her  as  acting  from  the 
1  highest  motives,  merely  because  God  commanded  Abraham  to  hearken 
r  voice.  ITiis  may  be  only  another  instance  of  evil  overruled  for  good. 
te  the  Apostle  Paul  still  more  directly  and  immediately  ascribes  Divine 
^y  to  the  suggestion  of  Sarah,  when  he  formally  quotes  her  words  as  a 
of  the  inspired  record  and  revelation  of  the  Divine  decree.  (Gal.  iv.  30.) 
lis,  however,  may  imply  nothing  more  than  what  is  said  in  the  Gospel  of 
remarkable  utterance  concerning  the  death  of  Jesus.     (St.  John  xi. 

The  high  priest  consulted  but  the  dictates  of  a  worldly  policy,  jet  he 
rth  what  turned  out  to  be  an  oracular  Divine  prediction.  And  it  may 
3D  with  equal  unconsciousness  of  its  being  a  heaven-directed  and  heaven- 
[  voice,  that  Sarah,  yielding  to  her  own  impetuous  temper,  called  for  the 
1  of  a  rival  out  of  the  way  of  her  own  son's  succession  and  title  to  the 
jice.  There  are  certain  circumstances  which  we  should  take  into 
,  not  for  the  vindication  of  Sarah's  character  and  conduct^  but  for  the 
mderstanding  of  tiie  Divine  procedure. 

t  the  actual  offence  of  Ishmael  be  fairly  understood  and  estimated.  He 
¥  no  longer  a  child,  but  a  lad  of  some  fourteen  years  of  age.  St.  Paul 
its  his  conduct  in  a  strong  light :  *'  He  that  was  born  after  the  flesh 
bed  him  that  was  bom  after  the  Spirit,"  and  he  points  to  it  as  the  type 
del  of  the  cruel  envy  with  which  the  "  children  of  promise  "  are  in  every 
sued.  (Gal.  iv.  28,  29.)  And  our  Lord  Himself,  when,  with  an  evident 
»  to  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael,  He  speaks  of  *'  the  servant  not  abiding  in 
ae  for  ever,  but  the  son  abiding  ever,"  goes  on  to  add — identifying  the 
f'mg  Jews  with  the  servant,  or  the  bonomaid's  son,  and  taking  to  Him- 
poeition  of  the  real  son,  the  true  Isaac — "  Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because 
d  hath  no  place  in  you."  (John  viii  37.)  "  Ye  seek  to  kill  me."  Is 
lO  allusion  here  to  violence  threat'Oned  against  Isaac  on  the  part  of 
[  and  Hagar  ?  Is  not  this  the  actual  parallel  intended  between 
reatment  of  the  child  of  promise  and  the  treatment  Jesus  met 
'  the  hands  of  the  Jews — the  treatment  which  His  followers  also  meet 

the  hands  of  the  unbelieving  world  ?  From  the  history  itself,  it  is 
bat  Ishmael's  mocking  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  a  mere  wild  and 
jest  That  it  had  respect  to  the  birthrigiit  is  evident,  both  from  Sarah's 
ng  and  from  tiie  Lord's.  She  assigns,  as  the  cause  of  her  anxiety  to 
hmael  cast  out,  her  apprehension  lest  he  should  claim  a  joint-interest 
lac  in  the  inheritance.  And  the  Lord  sanctions  her  proposal  on  this  very 
,  when  He  says  to  Abraham,  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called." 
rhe  competition  in  question  admitted  of  no  compromise.  Whatever 
lave  been  her  motives,  Sarah  did,  in  point  of  fact,  stand  with  God  in 
itroversy.  She  believed  God,  when,  in  accordance  not  more  with  her 
tural  feeling's  than  with  the  known  will  of  God,  she  determined  to  resist 
ttempt  to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  child  of  promise.  For  it 
\\  Isaac,  and  with  his  seed  after  him — that  seed  being  no  other  than  the 
1  Himself — that  God  had  expressly  said  He  would  establish  His  covenant 
everlasting  covenant.  And  tiie  determination  of  Sarah  might  be  the 
ecided  if  she  saw  any  indication  of  hesitancy  in  the  mind  of  even  the 
;h  himself.  For  Abraham  may  have  been  swayed  by  his  affection  for  his 
m  child,  as  well  as  Sarah  by  her  fondness  for  the  son  of  her  old  age. 
\t  of  fact,  Abraham  felt  great  reluctance  to  give  up  his  hope  of  Ishmael 
ilia  heir  and  successor  in  the  covenant.  Before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  he 
0  that  hope  with  great  tenacity,  and  pleaded  hard  on  behalf  of  lohsoAAV 

1.2  M& 
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that  he  might  have  the  birthright  blessing  (ch.  xvii.  18).  And  even  after  Inae 
was  born,  he  seems  still  to  have  a  leaning  towards  his  old  partiality  for  IshmieL 
Even  after  he  has  got  the  child  of  promise  bodily  in  his  arms,  his  faith  soine- 
times  wavers.  He  can  scarcely  persuade  himself  to  hazard  all  on  so  precuiooi 
a  risk  as  the  puny  life  of  an  infant  who  has  so  strangely  come,  andmsjis 
strangely  pass  away.  He  would  fain  keep  Ishmael  stiU  in  reserve,  and  not 
altogether  lose  his  hold  of  that  other  line  of  descent  This  is  rendered  extiemd^ 
probable  by  the  pains  which  the  Lord  takes  to  remove  the  last  scmpleBoif 
lingering  unbelief,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  destiny  of  IshmaeL 

III.  The  severity  of  the  measure  resorted  to  is  apt  to  be  greaflj  enf- 
gerated  if  it  is  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  social  nsages  of  noifli 
domestic  life.  It  was  usual,  in  those  primitive  times,  for  the  head  of  a  hooie- 
hold  to  make  an  early  separation  between  the  heir,  who  was  to  be  retained  at 
home,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family,  who  must  be  sent  to  posh  their 
way  elsewhere.  Abraham  himself  adopted  this  course  on  other  occasions  u  well 
as  the  present  with  reference  to  his  other  sons  whom  he  had  besides  Ishmadfdi. 
XXV.  5, 6).  The  presumption,  therefore,  is  warranted  that  Abraham  meant  to deil 
on  the  same  terms  with  Ishmael  when  he  and  his  mother  were  cast  out,  and 
that  this  is  intended  to  be  indicated  in  the  brief  description  subsequently  giveB 
of  his  manner  of  disposing  of  his  children  generally. — (Candlish,) 

The  Destinies  of  Ishbiael. 

At  the  weaning  of  Isaac  there  was  a  feast.  Hagar  and  her  son  heaid  the 
merriment,  and  it  was  gall  to  their  wounded  spirits ;  it  looked  like  intentional 
insult,  for  Ishmael  had  been  the  heir  presumptive,  but  now,  by  the  birth  d 
Isaac,  had  become  a  mere  slave  and  dependant ;  and  the  son  of  Hagar  mocked 
at  the  joy  in  which  he  could  not  partake.  Wherefore  Sarah  said  unto  Abraham, 
"Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son."  These  were  harsh  words:  it  wai 
hard  for  one  so  young  to  have  all  blighted ;  it  was  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight 
to  witness  the  bitter  fate  of  his  eldest  born.  And  yet  was  it  not  the  most 
blessed  destiny  that  could  happen  to  the  boy  ?  The  hot  blood  of  the  Ei^tiaB 
mother,  which  coursed  through  his  veins,  could  not  have  been  kept  in  check  in 
the  domestic  circle  among  vassals  and  dependants  ;  he  was  sent  to  measure  him- 
self with  men^  to  cut  out  his  own  way  in  the  world,  to  learn  independence^ 
resolution,  energy  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  to  this  very  day  his 
descendants  are  so  sharply  stamped  with  all  the  individuality  of  their  founder. 
In  them  are  exhibited  tlie  characteristics  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  the  marvellons 
devoutness  of  the  one  \s\t\\  the  fierce  passions  of  the  other,  and  together  with 
these  the  iron  will,  the  dignified  calmness  of  self  dependence  wrought  out  bf 
circumstances  in  the  character  of  Ishmael. — {Robertson,) 

The  Allegory  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael. 

We  have  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  for  giving  this  history  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. (Gal.  iv.  22-24.)  It  is,  without  doubt,  a  real  history,  recording  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  living  men  ;  but  it  is  capable  of  being  treated  as  an 
allegory.  Moreover,  it  requires  such  a  treatment.  The  facts  themselves  bate  a 
spiritual  meaning.  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem 
which  now  is,  and  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  are  all  of  them  contrasted  in 
antagonistic  pairs,  as  representing  principles  essentially  distinct  Hagar 
"  answereth  to  that  Jerusalem  which  now  is,"  and  Sarah  to  that  "  Jerusalem 
which  is  above,  and  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  These  things  correspond, 
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ch  to  each.  In  the  fact  that  Abraham  had  a  twofold  seed — one  after  the 
ah,  and  the  other  by  promise,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  Gospel — the  essential 
aracteristics  of  the  legal  and  evangelical  dispensations.  The  history  of  God's 
osen  people  was  under  His  distinct  and  special  control,  and  was  so  ordered 
d  governed  as  to  be  a  fitting  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  spiritual  lessons. 
e  snail  understand  how  this  history  teaches  the  difference  between  the  genius 

the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  if  we  make  a  contrast  between  these  two  sons  of 
>raham. 

I.  Contrasted  as  to  their  origin.  Ishmael  was  born  after  the  ordinary  manner. 
iBse  was  nothing  more  remarkable  about  his  birth  than  about  that  of  any 
her  child.  But  Isaac  came  by  a  miraculous  birth.  His  superior  position  and 
iritual  significance  is,  however,  not  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  was  born  of 
.rah  (though  in  a  miraculous  manner),  but  rather  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
bhe  child  of  promise."  His  parents  could  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  special 
Pb  from  God — an  accomplishment  of  the  word  of  Him  who  spoke  from  heaven. 
lese  two  sons  represent  two  diflferent  societies — the  world,  and  the  Church. 
le  is  from  beneatn — arises  here  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  ;  the  other  is 
>]ii  above,  not  derived  from  any  earthly  society,  but  "  being  born  again,  not 

corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
ideth  for  ever."     (1  Peter  i.  23.)     This  gifted  society — the  Church — holds 
llowship  with  the  unseen  world,  and  owns  a  heavenly  citizenship.     The  birth 
)m  above  distinguishes  the  children  of  this  world  from  the  children  of  light. 
IL  Contrasted  as  to  their  position  in  the  household.    The  relative  positions 

Ishmael  and  Isaac  in  the  household  were  essentially  dififerent,  and  that  in 
ro  respects.  1.  As  to  the  liberty  enjoyed,  Ishmael,  being  born  of  a  bond- 
nrant,  had  no  natural  right.to  freedom.  Such  is  the  position  of  man  under 
le  legal  covenant.  He  is  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  though  he  may  strive  to 
ease  God  and  to  keep  the  Law,  he  is  like  a  slave  working  towards  freedom, 
id  not  as  one  who  works  with  the  inspiring  tiioughts  of  a  man  already  free. 
e  feels  the  yoke.  However  willing  to  rise  to  the  hii^hest  ideal  of  duty,  he  is 
ypressed  with  a  sense  of  failure.  (Kom.  vii.  7-25.)  This  covenant  "  gendereth 
I  Dondage/'  exacts  high  service  under  severe  penalties,  which  conditions  the 
itnral  man  is  not  able  to  fulfil.  The  case  is  still  more  hopeless  when  a  man 
lins  some  spiritual  insight,  and  sees  *^  how  exceedingly  broad  are  God*s  com- 
andments."  Isaac,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  house  as  a  free-born  son. 
iberty  was  his  birthright.  More  than  this,  he  was  "  born  not  after  the  flesh," 
it  "  by  promise."  He  was  placed  by  the  Divine  will  under  the  new  covenant. 
0,  under  the  Gospel,  believers  are  in  the  house  of  God  not  as  bond,  but  as  free. 
hey  have  not  to  work  for  liberty.  They  are  free  already,  and  work  cheerfully 
vm  a  sense  of  their  freedom.  2.  As  to  the  security  of  their  positions,  Ishmael 
ad  no  permanent  standing  in  the  house.  The  dark  spot  of  slavery  was  upon 
im,  and  he  only  held  the  blessings  of  his  home  on  sufferance.  Isaac,  as  a  free- 
3m  son,  abides  in  the  house  for  ever.  The  promise  of  God  gave  him  more 
lan  a  double  security.  It  gave  him  absolute  security.  No  earthly  power 
)uld  rob  him  of  his  high  privilege.  Under  the  Law  the  position  of  men  is,  at 
est,  precarious.  They  can  only  abide  in  the  house  on  sufferance.  Their  title 
\  forfeited  by  disobedience  and  shortcomings  in  duty.  If  they  fail  to  fulfil  the 
onditions  imposed,  their  position  is  gone.  We  know  in  what  all  this  must  issue 
IT  sinful  man  striving  to  maintain  a  place  in  the  household  of  God  by  means 
f  tlie  Law,  and  without  that  assistance  and  sense  of  security  which  the  Divine 
irace  can  alone  impart.  It  must  issue  in  his  expulsion.  But  Isaac's  position  is 
UTS,  under  the  Gospel.  We  are  in  the  house  as  fully  approved.  Our  place  is 
scored  in  perpetuity  by  the  Divine  promise.  We  iiave  the  "  glorious  liberty  of 
ihe  sons  of  God."  Sucn  is  our  heritage  under  the  law  of  grace.  Ishmael's  con- 
lition,  though  it  fitly  serves  the  purpose  of  the  allegory,  may  be  aAao  x^^^\4a\ 
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as  afTordiiig  a  ground  of  hope  to  us  siufiil  men.  We  are  all  bom  in  slaTerj, 
and  can  only  obtain  freedom  by  a  special  grace.  Ishmael  might  hare  retained 
the  privilege  of  remaining  in  Abraham's  family.  He  might  nave  partaken  of 
Isaac's  birthright,  if,  instead  of  persecuting,  he  had  stoopied  to  "  IdaB  the  son.'' 
If,  instead  of  standing  upon  his  own  right,  he  had  been  willing  to  take  the 
benefits  of  Isaac's  title,  he,  too,  would  have  continued  to  enioy  the  glorioos  in- 
heritance. Even  if  the  stain  on  our  birth  be  ever  so  black,  and  our  natonl 
prospects  ever  so  gloomy,  if  we  are  willing  to  abandon  our  ground  of  confidence^ 
and  to  receive  the  free  gifts  of  grace,  we  are  accepted.  The  grand  lesson  ii^  to 
renounce  all  confidence  in  the  flesh — to  trust  no  privileges  or  works  (PhiL  E 
7,  9),  but  by  faith  freely  to  receive  our  share  in  the  heritage  of  Grod's  first-bom 
Son. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  8.  St.  Augustine  observeth 
here,  that  this  solemnity  at  the  wean- 
ing of  Isaac  was  a  type  of  our  spiritual 
regeneration  ;  at,  and  after  which,  the 
faithful  keep  a  continual  feast.  "  Let 
us  keep  the  festivity  "  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  or 
holy  day,  saith  Paul,  that  "feast  of 
fat  things,  full  of  marrow  ;  of  wines  on 
the  lees  well  refined"  (Isa.  xxv.  6), 
proceeding  from  milk  to  stronger  meat 
(Heb.  V.  12),  and  being  to  the  world 
as  a  weaned  child.  His  mouth  doth 
not  water  after  homely  provisions,  that 
hath  lately  tasted  of  delicate  susten- 
ance.— {Trapp.) 

It  is  probable  that  Abraham  gathered 
his  friends  and  servants  around  him  at 
this  feast.  The  "  prophet "  would  not 
be  likely  to  miss  such  an  opportunity 
of  discoursing  upon  God's  special 
favour  to  himself,  and  exhorting  his 
company  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  the 
praise  of  His  name.  They  were  all 
interested  in  those  gifts  of  the  Divine 
goodna'^s  imparted  to  this  distinguished 
man,  in  whose  seed  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 

There  can  be  no  true  religion  amongst 
mankind  without  fellowship,  and  the 
joyful  recognition  of  God's  blessings. 
There  must  be  an  element  of  joy  and 
gladness  which  swallows  up  the  sense 
of  sorrow  and  sin.  The  Christian 
religion  has  its  feasts,  for  it  is  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy. 

Verse  9.    Now  is  recorded  the  casting 
out  of  Ishmael — the  son  of  a  human 
expedient.     This  was — 1.  To  make  the 
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whole  hope  depend  upon  the  son  spedr 
ally  given  by  Grod.  2.  To  sepuito 
this  hostile  element  from  the  Covenant 
family.  Though  this  was  in  the  ^ 
of  God,  yet  there  was  to  be  an  occasion 
for  it,  and  that  was  the  wilful  mocking 
of  Isaac  by  Ishmael. — {Jacobus) 

Ishmael  despised  this  child,  and  ridi- 
culed the  idea  that  he  should  be  the 
origin  of  ^a  great  history  charged  with 
so  much  importance  to  mankind.  Tliis 
persecution  was  prompted  by  unbelief 
envy,  and  pride.  Thus  God's  way  of 
deliverance — ^Hia  salvation — canuot  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  inwardly 
separated  from  the  household  of  faidi 

Persecution  arises  from  that  inward 
hostility  which  must  ever  be  between 
natural  and  spiritual  men. 

St.  Paul  says  that  Ishmael  persecnted 
Isaac  (Gal.  iv.  29),  and  he  is  heie 
designated  the  "'  son  of  Hagar  tk 
Egyptian**  to  intimate  that  the  pe- 
dieted  four  hundred  years'  affliction  of 
Abraham's  seed  by  the  Jigi/fftui^ 
commenced  at  this  time  in  the  usolts 
and  taunts  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  an 
Egyptian  woman. — (Bush.) 

Verse  10.  The  facts  have  an  unde^ 
lying  sense,  namely,  that  there  are  two 
dispensations  represented  by  Hagar 
and  Sarah — the  Law  and  the  (jo^» 
and  two  classes  of  sons  in  the  visible 
Church,  as  there  are  these  two  in  tho 
family  of  Abraham — the  one  of  the 
legal  spirit,  the  other  of  the  Gospel; 
the  one  after  the  flesh,  the  other  afkff 
the  spirit ;  the  former  persecuting  and 


t 
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ig  the  latter.  But  the  separa- 
tist be  made,  as  is  here  done,  in 
im's  house.  The  son  of  the 
3iDan — ^the  Ishmael — the  chil- 
>f  bondage,  of  the  Judaizing, 
pint — ^must  be  cast  out  as  not 
1  to  inherit  along  with  the  son  of 
ewoman.  They  who  are  in  bon- 
o  the  righteousness  of  the  law, 
8  scorn  and  persecute  those  who 

the  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
cannot  live  in  the  same  house, 
le  same  great  idea  runs  through 

history  of  the  Church,  and  per- 
all  the  Scripture  and  all  God's 
58.  (2)  We  see  the  unity  of  the 
knd  of  the  Church. — (Jacobus.) 

«  11.  He  who  is  singled  out  as 
mple  of  faith  to  all  ages,  is  also, 
hout  the  whole  course  of  his 
',  an  example  of  tender  human 

• 

conflict  of  human  duties  is  often 
trial  to  the  saints  of  God. 

le  12.  God  enjoins  this  as 
&ble,  on  the  ground  that  in  Isaac 
}  seed  to  be  called.    This  means 

?that  Isaac  was  to  be  called 
but  in  Isaac,  as  the  progenitor, 
eluded  the  seed  of  Abraham  in 
ghest  and  utmost  sense  of  the 
From  him  the  holy  seed  was 
n^  that  was  to  be  the  agent  in 
ally  bringing  the  whole  race 
jnder  the  covenant  of  Noah  in 
igher  form  which  it  assumes  in 
jw  Testament. — (Murphy.) 
overrules  the  stormy  passions  of 
i  nature  to  bring  about  His  own 
mrposes  of  good, 
must  not  refuse  to  join  in  doing 
rod  commands,  however  contrary 
be  to  our  natural  feelings,  nor 
ount  of  the  suspicious  motives 
le  with  whom  we  are  called  to 
Fuller.) 

history  of  God's  chosen  people 
the  way  up  to  that  One  Name 
alone  brings  salvation, 
wife,  then,  is  to  be  hearkened  to 
she  speaks  reason.  Samson's 
r  had  more  faith  than  her  hus- 
[Judges  xiii.  23)  ;  and  Priscilla 


is  sometimes  set  before  Aquila.  Paul's 
hearers  at  Fhilippi  were  only  women  at 
first  (Acte  xvi.  13.)  And  St.  Peter 
tells  Christian  wives  that  they  may 
win  their  husbands  to  Christ  by  their 
"chaste  conversation,  coupled  with 
fear"  (1  Peter  iii.  1).  "  The  Scripture  " 
is  said  to  ""say  "  wnat  Sarah  here  saith 
(Gal.  iv.  BO)—{Trapp.) 

Verse  13.  Abraham  is  comforted  in 
his  stern  duty  by  the  renewal  of  the 
old  promises  concerning  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xvii.  20). 

Those  who  are  shut  out  from  God's 
external  dispensations  are  not,  there- 
fore, cut  off  from  His  mercy.  God  has 
His  own  designs  to  fulfil  in  assigning 
to  men  a  particular  place  in  human 
history,  but  no  appointment  of  this 
kind  is  intended  as  a  bar  to  their  indi- 
vidual salvation. 

The  peculiar  blessing  was  all  on  the 
side  of  Isaac,  as  being  the  child  by 
whom  the  promise  should  be  fulfilled. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  there  is 
anything  to  be  deduced  from  Scripture 
against  the  salvability  of  the  offspring 
of  Hagar.  The  blessings  promised  to 
her  are  principally  of  a  temporal  nature 
(Gen.  xvi.  10,  xvii.  20,  xxi.  20) ;  but 
such  blessings  would  have  been  the 
greatest  curses  on  the  horrible  suppo- 
sition, that  all  his  descendants  had 
been  excluded  from  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  eternal  happiness.  As  to 
the  character  which  is  given  of  Ishmael 
and  his  posterity  (Gen.  xvi.  12),  whilst 
it  forms  a  prophetic  description  of  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabians,  it  determines  nothing 
whatever  against  theirsalvability.  Such 
as  they  are,  they  will  be  judged  accor- 
ding to  their  means  of  knowledge. 
The  inhabitant  of  the  desert  will  not 
be  judged  for  his  watit  of  civilisation, 
nor  will  the  child,  who  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  errors  of  Mahometanism, 
be  punished  for  his  want  of  Christian 
baptism.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  death  of  Ishmael  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  that  of  a  pious  patriarch  (Gen.  xxv. 
17,  IS.— (Grinfield.) 
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MAIN  nOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH,— Vene*  14-21. 

Hagar  and  Ishmael  in  the  Wilderness  :  the  Sorrows  op  the  OirrcA8i& 

We  have  here  the  sad  picture  of  two  persons  forcibly  driven  ftom  their  h(HD6 
to  wander  through  the  desert.  They  are  cast  out  upon  the  world,  subject  to 
unknown  chances.  Here  is  a  pitiable  scene  of  human  misery,  and  yet  it  is 
bounded  by  Divine  mercy  and  compassion.  Both  the  severity  and  the  goodoeBB 
of  God  are  manifest. 

I.  The  evils  they  suffered  must  be  charged  upon  fhemselvet.  Their  &te 
seems  hard  in  the  extreme.  They  are  suddenly  dismissed  from  that  hoiuehold 
in  which  they  had  lived  so  long,  and  sent  into  the  wilderness,  but  scautily  pro- 
vided for  against  the  dangers  and  privations  of  that  condition.  Yet  they  couU 
only  charge  their  misfortunes  upon  themselves.  Tliere  was  discipline,  butilao 
punishment,  in  their  sufferings.  They  gave  grave  offence  to  those  whom  they 
were  bound  to  honour  and  respect,  and  to  whom  they  owed  their  position  ud 
material  comforts.  By  deriding  Isaac,  and  opposing  his  claims,  they  showed  a 
want  of  faith  in  God,  and  submission  to  His  great  designs.  They  offended  the 
religious  as  well  as  the  human  feeling  of  the  parents  of  the  chUd  of  promise. 
Their  conduct  arose  from  an  anti-spiritual  disposition.  They  had  the  feeling 
and  spirit  of  persecutors.  Had  they  submitted  to  God's  known  will  with  meek- 
ness and  resignation,  they  might  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  Abraham's  household. 

II.  They  were  also  fulfilling  God*8  purposes  concerning  human  salvation. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  their  expulsion  which  must  be  noted.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  family  of  Ishmael  should  be  separated  from  that  of  Isaac  It 
pleased  God — as  He  often  does  in  the  course  of  His  Providence — ^to  work  out 
this  design  through  human  perversity  and  sin.  These  wanderers  were  punished 
for  their  carnality  and  wilfulness,  but  at  the  same  time  Providence  was  uring 
them  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  God  had  willed  it  that  human  salvation 
should  come  through  one  line,  and  that  line  must  be  kept  clear  and  distinct 
This  was  evident  from  what  God  had  already  said  to  Abraham  (ver.  12),  who 
would  never  have  taken  such  harsh  measures  if  he  had  not  been  impelled  to  it 
by  a  clear  sense  of  duty.  This  act  went  sore  against  his  feelings,  but  he  was 
obeying  a  Divine  voice.  Thus,  while  nations  and  individuals  have  suffered  for 
their  sins,  God  has,  through  these  sufferings,  been  all  the  time  accomplishing 
some  further  purpose  of  His  will. 

III.  Tet  they  were  not  shut  out  from  the  favours  and  help  of  Providoiee. 
They  had  grievously  sinned,  and  brought  these  evils  upon  them.  They  were 
cast  out  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  driven  into  the  wilderness  by  a  Dirine 
decree.  But  they  had  not  thereby  wandered  beyond  the  circle  of  God's  general 
Providence.  God  had  not  willed  it  that  they  should  take  the  highest  phu»  in 
His  favour,  but  they  were  still  His  creatures  and  the  sheep  of  His  hand.  He 
made  them  what  they  were,  and  they  had  a  claim  upon  Hia  protection  and 
regard.  The  mercy  of  God  is  not  hindered  by  human  transgression,  nor  hmited 
by  His  purposes  concerning  the  destiny  of  nations  in  history.  He  who  distributes 
the  favours  of  His  Providence  according  to  His  purpose  and  will  to  famiUes  and 
nations,  has  uttered  no  harsh  decree  against  individuals  to  shut  them  out  from 
salvation.  God  came  to  the  help  of  these  poor  wanderers.  1.  His  Providence 
inttrjered  when  ttiey  were  at  their  worst  extremity.  The  water  was  all  spent  in 
the  bottle.  They  were  weary,  and  suffering  from  the  pangs  of  thirst  The 
poor  mother  had  laid  her  child  down  to  die,  and  in  her  agony  of  grief  had  turned 
her  face  away,  not  able  to  bear  the  sight  (verse  15, 16).  In  this  extremity  "the 
Angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven  "  (verse  17).  So  it  has  ever  been 
in  human  history.    When  man  has  exhausted  all  his  resources,  then  Ghxi  appeals 
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ings  help.  2.  His  Providence  was  administered  with  touches  of  human 
sss.  There  is  something  most  tenderly  human  in  the  conduct  of  the 
in  her  sad  extremity  (verse  16).  But  in  this  we  have  the  dim  shadow 
Divine  tenderness.  In  the  words,  "  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ? "  we 
se  a  voice  of  compassion  human  in  its  strain.  Such  is  the  kindness  of 
the  aspect  which  it  assumes  towards  man.  But  that  kindness  is  greater 
I  our  human  notions  and  forms  of  tenderness  ;  yea,  it  is  better  than  life. 
Incarnation  this  human  element  in  the  love  of  God  receives  a  complete 
ion.  The  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  was  a  new  publication  of  the  fact 
ctrine  of  that  Providence  which  cares  tenderly  for  individuals,  and  does 
5  itself  in  the  vagueness  of  a  universal  regard,  3.  His  Providence  made 
natural  means,  "  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water  " 
L9}.  The  well  of  water  was  already  there,  though  in  her  distress  she  saw 
rrovidence  gave  her  the  power  to  use  natural  resources.  No  unnecessary 
is  wrought.  Such  is  the  method  of  God's  ordinary  Providence  towards 
id.  He  who  knows  and  controls  the  thoughts  of  all  men  imparts  directing 
md  teaches  men  rightly  to  employ  the  resources  already  given.  That 
which  gives  us  to  see  what  was  before  hidden,  and  rightly  to  employ  it, 
8  most  efiectually. 
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3 14.  His  "  rising  early  in  the 
g  "  in  this  and  similar  instances, 
iking  proof  of  the  readiness  and 
^  with  which  he  made  haste  to 
le  heavenly  mandate.  To  part 
8  own  son  was,  no  doubt,  like 
I  away  his  own  bowels ;  but  being 
med  to  obedience,  he  controls 
emal  affection  which  he  could 
inguish.  And  here  is,  unques- 
Y,  one  of  the  severest  trials  of 
id  piety,  when  we  are  called  to 
to  the  will  of  God  those  primary 
a  of  our  nature  which  are  in 
Ives  neither  sinful  nor  harmful. 
e  children  of  Abraham  are  to 
I  themselves  for  such  ordeals. — 

conduct  of  Abraham,  in  this  in- 
seems  cruel  and  unkind.  But 
b  be  noted — 1.  That  he  acted 
ng  to  the  Divine  command, 
ty  was  clearly  announced,  but 
formanceof  it  was  painful  to  his 
1.  2.  Hagar,  by  this  act,  obtained 
sdom.  3.  The  mother  and  son 
ot  hereby  excluded  from  the 
nt.  Ishmael  had  been  circum- 
nd  had  the  Covenant  promises. 
3re  they  excluded  from  inter- 
with  Abraham's  house  (ch.  xxv. 
In  this  early  age  it  was  not  a 


difficult  thing  to  find  a  livelihood  in 
the  course  of  such  a  journey.  Food 
could  be  obtained  without  injury  to 
anyone.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Ish- 
mael chose  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness, 
where  he  became  an  archer.  The  sub- 
sequent history  shows  that  Hagar  was 
able  to  provide  for  herself  and  her  son. 
The  expulsion  of  Ishmael  was  a  warn- 
ing for  Israel,  so  far  as  it  constantly 
relied  upon  its  natural  sonship  from 
Abraham. — Lange, 

Verse  15,  16. — Ishmael  was  now,  no 
doubt,  thoroughly  humbled  as  well  as 
wearied,  and  therefore  passive  under  his 
mother's  guidance.  She  led  him  to  a 
sheltering  bush,  and  caused  him  to  lie 
down  in  its  shade,  resigning  herself  to 
despair. — (Murphy). 

All  creature-comforts  will  fade  and 
fail  us,  as  the  brook  Cherith  dried  up 
whilst  the  prophet  was  drinking  of  it ; 
as  those  pools  about  Jerusalem,  that 
might  be  dried  up,  with  the  tramplings 
of  horse  and  horsemen  (2  Kings  xix.  24). 
But  they  that  drink  of  Christ's  water 
shall  never  thirst ;  for  it  shall  be  in  them 
(as  the  widow's  oil, or  Aaron's  ointment) 
"  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to  eternal 
life  "  (John  iv.  uy-^iTrapp), 
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Verse  17.    We  do  not  read  that  the 
lad  uttered  a  distinct  voice,  calling 
to  heaven  for  help.    But  his  suffering 
and  perishing  condition  had  a  "  voice 
which  God  heard  and  answered. 

This  was  the  Angel  Jehovah,  who 
appeared  to  Hagar  on  a  former  occasion, 
(Gen.  xvi.  7).  God  chooses  the  time 
Aivhen  we  are  in  aifliction  to  visit  us, 
and  to  repeat  His  mercies. 

"Where  he  is."  Tlie  Providence  of 
God  observes  where  we  are,  and  the 
trouble  which  lies  all  arouud  us. 

Weeping  hath  a  voice.  (Psa.  vi.  8.) 
And  as  music  upon  the  water  sounds 
farther  and  more  harmoniously  than 
upon  the  land,  so  prayers  joined  with 
tears.  These,  if  they  proceed  from 
faith,  are  showers  quenching  the  devil's 
cannon-shot ;  a  second  baptism  of  the 
soul,  wherein  it  is  rinsed  anew,  nay, 
perfectly  cured ;  as  the  lame  were 
healed  in  the  troubled  waters.  Our 
Saviour  raised  the  young  man  of  Nain, 
though  none  sought  to  him,  merely 
because  he  was  tlie  only  son  of  his 
mother,  a  widow,  tlie  stay  of  her  life, 
and  staff  of  her  old  age. — {Trapp,) 

Verse  18.  Ishmael  was  to  form  a 
nation  by  himself,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  that  he  should  leave  the 
family  of  Abraham.  His  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  was  the  means  by  which 
God  wrought  out  His  purpose  con- 
cerning this  man.  Such  is  the  course 
of  Providence  in  human  affairs.  The 
evils  that  happen  to  men  are  made  to 
work  out  the  designs  of  God. 

The  fortunes  of  a  great  nation  were 
at  this  moment  depending  upon  a  weak 
and  perishing  lad.  Thus,  from  small 
and  insignificant  beginnings  (as  they 
appear  to  us),  God  works  His  way  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  things 
of  human  history. 

Verse  19.  Was  not  the  well  there 
before  ?  And  might  not  the  afflicted 
mother  have  had  recourse  to  it  ?  Was 
it  her  blinding  tears  that  hindered  her 
from  seeing  it  ?  or  the  apathy  of  her 
soul  that  made  her  too  listless  to  be 
on  the  look-out  for  it  ?  Is  there  no 
trace  in  all  this  of  unwarrantable  im- 
456 


patience  and  despondency  ?  Ah  I  die 
may  have  been  like  too  many,  who, 
amid  life's  trials — and  the  disappoint- 
ment, perhaps,  of  their  own  sinfiil  and 
carnal  hopes — are  ready  to  lay  them 
down  and  die  for  want,  when  there  ii 
a  well  within  their  reach — the  well  d 
which ''  whosoever  drinketh  shall  neier 
thirst  again  ! "  This  poor  exile  fingot 
how  near  she  was  still  to  Abcihaiii, 
who  would  not  surely  be  unmindfiiloi 
her — how  nearer  still  she  was  to  Aln- 
ham's  God,  who,  even  if  Abnham's 
gift  of  food  and  water  fail,  can  c^ 
her  heavy  eyes  and  show  her  a  copioos 
well  of  water  in  the  wildernea— 
(Candlish,) 

Her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she  Sftw 
a  well  of  water.  Thus  God  helps  us  \ff 
simple  means.  Our  souls  are  bieaaed 
and  nourished,  not  by  the  creation  of 
new  facts  and  truths,  but  by  opcoiing 
our  eyes  to  see  those  already  given. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  disciples,  "And 
their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew 
Him."  (Luke  xxiv.  31.)  Jesus  opened 
the  understanding  of  His  disciples  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures. 
Truths  were  hidden  there  which  they 
saw  not.     (Luke  xxiv.  45.) 

It  is  possible  for  men  to  perish, 
though  full  and  sufficient  help  ties  tH 
around  them,  unless  God's  grace  gives 
them  power  to  discern  and  use  it 

In  the  most  doleful  desert  of  life 
God  can  discover  to  our  soul  a  wdl  of 
consolation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  determine  how 
far  this  opening  of  the  eyes  was  miiir 
culous.  It  may  refer  to  the  cheering 
of  her  mind  and  the  sharpening  of  her 
attention.  In  Scripture  the  natural 
and  supernatural  are  not  always  set 
over  against  each  other  as  with  na 
All  events  are  alike  ascribed  to  an 
ever- watchful  Providence,  whether  they 
flow  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  uatuie 
or  some  higher  law  of  the  Diyii* 
will.  — (Murphy. ) 

Verses  20,  21.  God  does  not  forsab 
men  and  nations  because  they  are  out- 
side of  His  family,  the  Church, 

He  became  not  only  an  adept  at  the 
use  of  the  bow  in  hunting,  but  also 
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ng  this  as  his  principal  weapon 
)  occasioDS,  when,  according  to 
iiction,  "  his  hand  began  to  be 
every  man/'  etc.  (Gen.  xvi.  12). 
m  unqaestionably  denotes  war- 
racter  and  practices.     It  is  but 

mode  of  saying  that  he  began 
istinguished  for  lawless  preda- 
bits,  as  his  descendants  have 
t>een.  His  expulsion  from  his 
house,  and  the  way  of  life  into 
t  forced  him,  would  naturally 
increase  any  inherent  ferocity 
ter  he  may  have  possessed,  and 

and  tix  that  character  which 
m  of  him  by  the  angel  before 
bom.  God  brings  His  predic- 
pass,  not  alwavs,  nor  generally, 
culous  means,  but  by  the  opera- 
l  concurrence  of  natural  causes. 
[  seem  that  he  gradually  brought 
to  bear,  and  finally  to  prefer 
y  of  living  which  had  at  first 
tnided  upon  him  by  the  strong 


hand  of  necessity ;  and  thus  the  pro- 
phecy entered  upon  its  incipient  fulfil- 
ment.— (Bush,) 

Verse  21.  Here  it  is  shown  ttiat  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  wilderness, 
and  led  the  life  of  a  roving  hunter,  and 
adopted  the  habits  of  a  wilderness 
man — a  "  wild  man  "  (Gen.  xvi.  16), 
till  at  length  he  and  his  tribe  became 
a  bandit  band.  That  he  married  a 
wife  out  of  Egypt  is  here  stated,  to  pre- 
pare us  for  a  sketch  of  his  descendants 
(Xxen.  XXV.  12-18),  the  Bedoain  Arabs. 
This  also  completed  the  estrangement 
of  Ishmael's  line  from  that  of  Isaac, 
as  Eg3rpt  was  the  land  of  his  mother's 
birth  and  of  heathen  superstition. 
That  the  mother  chose  his  wife  was 
according  to  the  established  usage  of 
Eastern  nations  for  the  parent  to  make 
the  choice  of  a  husbana,  or  a  wife,  for 
the  children. — (Jacobus.) 


MAIN  EOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.— Versa  22-82. 

Abbaham  the  Fbiekd  of  Man. 

treaty  between  Abimelech  and  Abraham  brings  out  that  kindness  and 
I  towards  men  for  which  the  Patriarch  was  as  remarkable  as  for  his  piety 

God.    He  was  to  be  known  afterwards  as  the  "  Friend  of  God,"  and 
3an  be  such  without  being  also  the  friend  of  man. 
I  yields  readily  to  the  request  for  his  Mendship.    There  were  lower,  as 
higher  motives  which  led  Abimelech  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Abraham. 

a  heathen  king,  having  little  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  very 
Bt  conceptions  of  human  duty.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  desired  the 
lip  of  Abraiiam  purely  on  the  highest  grounds.  His  motives  were  a 
I  of  good  and  evil.  1.  Expediency.  There  is  a  worldly,  calculating 
56  which  takes  that  course  most  profitable  for  the  time,  and  regards  not 
e  moral  bearings.  This  is  expediency  considered  in  its  bad  sense.  There 
doubt  but  that  there  was  some  trace  of  this  worldly  policy  in  the  conduct 
[lelech.  Abraham  had  become  a  rich  and  powerful  man,  and  was  every 
reasing  in  influence.  It  would  be,  therefore,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
g  to  seek  an  alliance  with  him.  There  is  something  here,  no  doubt,  of 
fishness  to  which  our  poor  human  nature  is  so  prone.     2.  The  worship  of 

It  is  the  way  of  the  world  to  idolize  success.  When  men  have  attained 
t  prosperity  they  are  credited  with  many  and  great  virtues,  which  in 
r  ways  of  life  would  escape  recognition.  Men  may  admire  virtue,  but 
ore  worldly  splendour  and  magnificence.  The  king  was  not  unmindful 
fact  that  Abraham  was  a  good  man  and  deserved  success,  yet  still  the 
m  of  that  success,  considered  by  itself,  greatly  influenced  him  in  seeking 
adship  of  a  man  of  such  good  social  standing.  3.  1  he  admiration  of 
f.     We  must  also  credit  Abimelech  with  this  higher  motive.    Tl\^  fe«XA 
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were  clearly  before  him.  In  the  defeat  of  the  four  kings,  in  the  twofold  deliTV- 
ance  of  Sarah,  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  Isaac,  in  the  growing  power  of  the 
Patriarch,  and  in  the  richness  of  his  herita^  of  promise,  Abimelech  had  fiili 
evidence  that  this  man  was  greatly  favoured  and  blessed  of  God.  There  is » 
certain  atmosphere  about  good  and  holy  men  which  others  immediately  detect, 
and  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  feel  awe  and  reverence.  Abraham  encoonged 
this  request  for  his  frieiidship,  though  the  motives  which  prompted  it  were  not 
altogether  pure.  He  was  ready  to  swear  allegiance  and  constant  friendship 
(verse  24).  He  knew  that  it  is  only  from  weak  beginnings  that  men  can  advance 
to  the  nobility  of  goodness.  He  knew  that  his  special  position  in  the  CoveuaBt 
did  not  cut  hira  ofif  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They,  too,  stood  iu  oertaio 
relations  to  God,  and  lay  under  obligations  to  God  which  no  facts  of  deprtvity 
and  no  special  favours  to  individual  men  could  set  aside.  It  was  not  for  himself 
alone  that  Abraham  was  thus  favoured  and  visited.  He  was  destined  to  become 
a  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  mankind. 

II.  He  undertakes  the  duties  of  Mendship.  He  freely  accepts  all  the  condi- 
tions which  Abimelech  lays  down  for  him.  1.  True  and  righteous  dealing.  "Sweir 
that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with  me  "  (verse  23^.  Lasting  frieiHiship  can 
only  be  raised  upon  the  foundations  of  truth  and  justice.  2.  Gratitude  fvr 
favours  shown,  "  According  to  the  kindness  that  I  have  done  unto  thee,  tlwu 
shalt  do  unto  me  "  (verse  23).  True  friendship  is  always  mindful  of  faroutt 
received.  Gratitude  towards  men  is  a  duty  as  well  as  towards  God,  and  must 
be  shown  when  men  (even  though  imperfectly)  reflect  the  kindness  of  God.  3. 
Faithfulness  to  the  faults  of  a  friend.  There  was  a  matter  of  dispute  wliich 
must  be  settled  before  the  treaty  can  be  made.  Abraham  was  careful  to  point 
out  to  Abimelech  what  seemed  to  be  his  fault  (verse  25).  That  openness  which 
shrinks  not  to  point  out  the  faults  of  another  is  the  duty  of  true  friendship.  It 
is  that  reproof  of  the  righteous  which  smites  with  kind  intent.  The  result  of 
this  faithfulness  must  have  been  grateful  to  Abraham,  for  Abimelech  was  al^ 
to  clear  himself  entirely  from  blame  (verse  26).  Thus,  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
best  to  be  i>erfectly  open  and  sincere.  A  clear  conscience  is  the  best  safeguaid 
of  any  true  and  histing  brotherhood  amount  men. 

III.  He  recognises  the  sacredness  of  friendship.  He  gives  it  the  sanctions 
of  religion  by  appending  to  God  as  a  witness  to  his  sincerity  (verse  24).  Abraham 
needed  not  to  be  bound  in  this  way  by  a  solemn  outward  form,  but  he  submitted 
to  \\i  for  the  good  of  future  generations.  He  wished  these  obligations  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  external  rites  of  religion.  Even  though  he  had  seen  fit  to 
pledge  his  bare  word,  unaccompanied  by  any  outward  form,  he  would  still  l»aie 
regarded  the  God  ward  aspects  of  the  relationship  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 
As  one  who  lived  by  faith  he  could  not  separate  any  portion  of  human  life  or 
activity  from  the  control  and  direction  of  God 
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Verse  22.  He  "  saw  that  God  was 
with  him."  Such  was  the  motive 
which  induced  this  friendly  request. 
Probably  the  news  of  the  extraordinary 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  of  the  various 
incidents  which  had  grown  out  of  it, 
had  reached  the  court  of  Abimelech, 
and  become  a  topic  of  conversation. 
"This,"  he  would  perhaps  say  to 
himself,  "  is  a  great  man,  and  a  great 
458 


family,  and  will  become  a  great  nation ; 
the  blessing  of  heaven  attends  him 
It  is  our  wisdom,  therefore,  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  put  ourselves 
on  good  terms  with  him."  In  propoang 
this,  he  was  acting  more  for  his  iiiterttt 
than  he  was  aware  of ;  for  God  in 
blessing  Abraham  had  promised  to 
"  bless  them  that  blessed  hiin,  and  to 
curse   them   that   cursed  him."    ^ 
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a  coYenant  therefore  with 
m,  he  was  virtually  making  a 
it  with  the  God  of  Abraham. — 
) 

eyident  blessing  of  God  upon 
hteous  raises  a  feeling  of  reve- 
iven  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
side  the  Church, 
rho  lives  a  godly  and  righteous 
I  have  a  growing  influence,  so 
t  length,  men  will  regard  him 
mething  of  awe  and  veneration. 

way  the  humblest  Christian 
dignity  and  power  which  marks 
one  of  Grod's  nobility.  This  is 
wn  of  glory  which  the  world 
on  the  head  of  the  righteous, 
fact  that  God  is  with  a  man 
long  remain  unknown  to  others, 
lelech  believed  that  God  had 
A.braham>upon  stronger  grounds 
ose  afibrdea  by  the  sight  of  his 
il  prosperity.  God  had  appeared 
n  a  dream  to  interpose  on  oehalf 
atriarch.  Isaac  had  been  born 
ddent  interference  of  the  Divine 
so  that  the  family  of  Abraham 

destined  to  achieve  greatness 
dnction  amongst  mankind. 

)  23,  24.  "  Swear  unto  me  by 
Such  was  the  solemnity  with 
le  wished  the  friendship  to  be 
ed.  With  this  request  Abra- 
omplied,  though  we  cannot 
that  he  needed  to  be  sworn 
deal  falsely  ;  but  as  posterity 
dcerned,  the  more  solemn  the 
oent  the  better.  But  why 
covenants,  promises,  oaths  be 
ry  in  the  commerce  of  human 
t  is,  alas,  for  no  other  reason 
at  men  are  false,  treacherous, 
trfidious.      The   manners   and 

I  of  past  times  only  serve  to 
e  us  that  in  every  age  the 
on  of  man  has  been  so  great 
le  earth  that  ordinary  obliga- 

II  not  bind ;  that  without  the 
IS  of  religion  neither  the  sense 
ur  or  justice,  or  interest,  will 
>  preserve  men  in  a  course  of 
«grity.  No  other  argument  is 
y  to  prove  that  our  nature  is 
d  than  the  necessity  of  solemn 


appeals  to  the  Deity,  making  "  an  oath 
for  confirmation  the  end  of  all  strife." 
—(Bush,) 

The  necessities  of  human  society 
require  some  condescension  on  the  part 
of  believers. 

Abraham  quickly  consents  to  so 
reasonable  a  request  from  so  honourable 
a  person.  The  wisdom  from  above  is 
"  easy  to  be  entreated"  (James  iii.  17). 
The  churl  Nabal  holds  it  a  goodly 
thing  to  hold  o£f.  It  is  but  manners 
to  reciprocate  :  the  very  publicans  can 
find  in  their  hearts  to  do  good  to  those 
that  have  been  good  to  them"  (Matt.  v. 
46,  47).— ^7Va/?D.; 

Abraham  would  readily  lend  himself 
to  any  suggestions  which  would  be 
likely  to  promote  peace  with  his  neigh- 
bours. He  who  was  destined  by 
Providence  to  bear  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel, 
would  be  likely  to  share  something  of 
its  spirit. 

Verse  25.  Abraham  takes  occasion 
to  remonstrate  with  Abimelech  about 
a  well  which  his  people  had  seized. 
Wells  were  extremely  valuable  in 
Palestine  on  account  of  the  long 
absence  of  rain  between  the  latter  or 
vernal  rain  ending  in  March,  and  the 
early  or  autumnal  rain  beginning  in 
November.  The  digging  of  a  well  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment,  and  often  gave  a  certain 
title  to  the  adjacent  fields.  Hence 
the  many  disputes  about  wells,  as  the 
neighbouring  emirs  or  chieftains  were 
jealous  of  rights  so  acquired,  and  often 
sought  to  enter  by  the  strong  hand  on 
the  labours  of  patient  industry. — 
{Murphy) 

Abraham  :  A  peacemaker.  1.  He 
bears  an  injuiy  long,  without  seeking  to 
redress  it  by  forcible  means.  Men  who 
are  disposed  to  quarrel  can  easily  mag- 
nify even  the  slightest  neglect  or 
offence  into  a  gross  affront.  2.  He  is 
desirous  of  removing  every  barrier  in 
the  way  of  peace.  He  refers  now  to 
this  matter  of  the  well  when  Abimelech 
requests  his  friendship,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  nothing  to  mar  it. 
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Verse  26.  The  wrong  had  not  been 
done  by  him,  nor  with  his  consent ;  it 
was  the  act  of  his  servants — that  is,  his 
officers,  who,  perhaps,  had  pretended 
his  authority  for  their  nnjast  spoliation, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  common 
among  the  minions  and  creatures  of 
sovereignty.  Subjects  are  wronged, 
oppressed,  despoiled,  and  yet  their  grie- 
vances never  reach  the  ears  of  rulers, 
because  the  oppressors  find  it  for  their 
own  interest  to  bar  access  to  all  voices 
but  their  own.  Too  often  are  not  only 
the  consciences,  but  the  very  senses  of 
princes  taken  into  the  keeping  of  cor- 
ruptand  unprincipled  officials. — (Btish). 

Suspicion  is  the  bane  of  friendship, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  proved  to  be  ground- 
less the  better. 

Ahimelech  was  no  unworthy  example 
of  meekness.  He  shows  no  irritation  at 
a  reproof  which,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
unjust.  He  appreciated  the  pure  mo- 
tives which  prompted  it. 

Verses  27-32.  That  these  animals 
were  intended  for  sacrifice  seems  pro- 
bable from  the  last  clause  of  the  verse, 
which  informs  us  that  they  both  made, 
or,  as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  cw^  a  covenant 
— i.e.  made  a  covenant  by  cutting  the 
victims  in  pieces.  But  why  the  sheep 
and  oxen  are  said  first  to  have  been 
presented  to  Abimelech  is  not  so  clear, 
unless  it  were  that  Abraham  designed 


to  do  him  greater  honour  by  giTinf;1iim 
the  animals  to  offer  before  the  Lori 
As  if  duly  mindful  of  his  rank  as  a  nb- 
ject,  and  desirous  of  showiug  a  props 
respect  to  the  king,  he  seems  to  hm 
studied  to  give  hiiu  the  precedency  in 
the  whole  transaction. — (Busk), 

Abraham  lays  more  stress  on  apaUk 
attestation  that  he  has  dug,  and  is  then- 
fore  the  owner  of  this  well,  than  on  iD 
tlie  rest  of  the  treaty.     Seven  is  tiie 
number  of  sanctity,  and  therefbn  of 
obligation.   This  number  is  accordin^j 
figured  in  some  part  of  the  form  of  eon- 
federation  '  in  the  present  case  in  the 
seven  ewe  lambs,  wnich  Abraham  ten- 
ders, and  Abimelech,  in  token  of  eon- 
sent,  accepts  at  his  hand.    The  nune 
of  the  well  is  remarkable  as  an  instnnoe 
of  the  various  meanings  attaclied  to 
nearly  the  same  sound.  Even  in  Hebrew 
it  means  the  well  of  seven,  or  the  wdl 
of  the  oath,  as  the  roots  of  seven,  and 
of  the  verb  meaning  to  swear,  hm 
the  same  radical  letters.    Bir  ee  8el» 
means  the  well  of  seven  or  of  the  lion. 
— (Murphy), 

Thus  worthily  does  the  first  chsplff 
in  the  history  ot  treaties  open. — {KiUij 

The  alliance  here  ratified  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  prophecy  of  the  all-em- 
bracing mercy  of  the  Gospel,  whoae 
provisions  are  for  all  men,  both  Jew 
and  Gentiles. 


MAIN  HOMILETWS  OF  THE  PARAORAPH,—Venn  83,  84. 

Abraham,  the  Godlt  Man. 

Abraham  was  not  merely  a  religious  man — a  man  of  outward  forms 
observances  ;  he  was  eminently  a  godly  man.  He  believed  not  only  certain 
tnitliR  concerning  God,  but  he  believed  in  God — in  a  living,  personal  Beiw 
upon  whom  he  had  centered  his  faith  and  hope.  His  character  in  this  regiro 
comes  out  clearly  in  this  short  historical  notice. 

1.  He  makes  provision  for  Divine  worship.  ''Abraham  planted  a  grove  in 
Beer-Sheba,"  whose  grateful  shade  and  seclusion  he  would  use  for  prayer  and 
worship.  And  what  we  are  told  about  the  way  of  his  worship  shows  that  it  rose 
above  outward  forms  and  ordinances.  1.  It  was  intelligent,  **  He  called  there 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  "  name,"  as  employed  by  the  sacred  writers, » 
not  an  indifferent  symbol,  but  stands  for  the  reality.  Abraham  knew  the  object 
of  his  worsliii) — the  faitliful,  unchangeable  God,  true  to  His  promises  for  eTff- 
He  was  not  serving  one  who  inspired  only  slavish  dread,  and  with  whom  a  brea<^ 
of  ceremony  was  the  highest  oflence,  but  a  righteous  Being  who  required  trnth 
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t  and  the  service  of  love.    His  piety  has  no  trace  of  superstition,  bat 

)r  in  accordance  with  the  highest  reason.     2.  It  w<is  grateful.    The 

this  grove  was  a  kind  of  special  act,  in  which  Abraham  was  led  to 

past  with  thankfulness.  It  was  an  outward  monument  of  the 
rhich  he  felt  in  his  heart  for  all  God's  mercies.  He  was  like  Samuel, 
t  up  a  stone  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and  called  it  Ebenezer,  saying, 

the  Lord  hath  helped  us."  Thankfulness  which  finds  its  voice  in 
I  essential  part  of  worship.  God  is  always  giving  to  us,  and  there  are 
1  our  grateful  sense  of  His  bounty  should  rise  to  the  surface  and 
r  whole  soul.  3.  It  was  hopeful.  He  invoked  the  name  of  "  the 
\  God."  He  looked  towards  tne  future  with  confidence,  for  he  knew 
ras  sufficient  in  power,  and  throughout  all  time.  His  expectation 
>ne  who  could  not  die,  and  who  could  secure  for  him  a  portion  beyond 
I  world.  This  is  not  like  the  hope  of  the  worldly  man,  which  encloses 
that  passing  away.  Bounded  by  this  world,  nothing  lies  beyond  it 
ry  blank.  This  was  the  hope  of  that  eternal  life  in  which  God  would 
dlessing  him.  Union  with  such  a  Being  implies  immortality,  as  our 
les  us  in  His  application  of  the  truth  that  God  was  "  the  God  of 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  The  hope  of  the  righteous  man  has  its  sub- 
3und  in  his  faith  in  God. 

I  content  to  be  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  on  the  earth.  He  "  sojourned 
listines*  land  many  days."  He  was  but  a  stranger  there,  and  only  for 
le.  He  had  no  permanent  possession  in  the  laud.  It  afforded  him 
ng  place  for  a  while — his  true  home  elsewhere.  In  one  sense,  every 
ilgrim,  for  by  an  inevitable  law  he  is  passing  on  through  the  world  to 
But  every  man  does  not  recognise  the  fact  that  this  world  is  not  the 
!  of  his  soul,  and  that  his  mind  and  heart  ought  not  to  rest  here, 
'elt  that  he  was  both  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  His  strong  faith  in 
sading  him  each  day  to  things  above  and  beyond  this  world. 

8UQQBSTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

\.  The  planting  of  this  long-  godliness  is  seen  in  his  making  pro- 

with  its  hard  wood  and  its  vision  for  the  worship  of  God  at  every 

ow,  thickly-clustered  ever-  stage  of  his  pilgrimage, 
es,  was  to  be  a  type  of  the 

ing  grace  of   the    faithful  Verse  34.  Moses  reports  three  sacred 

jod. — {Keil  and  Delitzsch.)  works  of  Abraham — 1.    He  laboured, 

n  was  seeking  rest  and  peace,  2.  He  preached.    3.  He  bore  patiently 

s  therefore  appropriate  tliat  his  lon^  sojourn  in  a  strange  land. 

invoke  that  name  of  God  Abrwiam  sojourning  in  the  Philis- 

)lie(l  His  all-sufficiency  and  tines'  land — an  image  of  the  Church 

rbleness.  in  the  midst  of  the  world. 


asistency  of  the  patriarch's 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Notes. — 1.  Ck>d  did  tempt  Abraham.]  Try,  prove,  or  put  to  the  test. — 2.  Land  of 
A  general  phrase  for  the  mountainous  district  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  Monah  is 
tb  the  site  upon  which  Solomon  built  the  Temple,  and  was  so  called  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
a  the  old  name  was  revived  on  another  occasion  than  this."  (See  2  Chroa.  iii.  1.) 
-4.  On  the  third  day.]    "  From  Beer-Sheba  to  the  Shalem  of  Melk\ZAtd!6<^^  taax 
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which  this  hill  is  mipposed  to  have  been.  Is  about  45  milei.    If  they  proceeded  15  iniki  on  tb 
first  broken  day,  20  on  the  second,  and  10  on  the  third,  they  would  come  within  li^t  of  fts 
place  early  on  the  third  day."    {Murphy.)    Saw  the  place  afar  cff.     The  Jewish  tntditinii 
that  the  place  was  pointed  out  by  a  luminons  clond.--5.  And  eome  again  to  yon.]    HiIi  maf 
have  been  an  expression  of  faith  that  God  would  restore  his  son,  even  if  actually  lacriBoed.  Bit 
more  probably  it  was  a  device  to  conceal  his  purpose  from  his  servants.     "  Some  fancj  tint  kii 
wonls  were  a  mere  excuse  without  truth,  and  refer  to  his  dealing!  at  Egypt  and  at  Genr.   Kir 
would  the  inconsistency  even  at  such  a  time  be  past  example.    One  part  of  the  monl  beiiif  ■» 
1)e  intensely  alive,  while  another  is  dead  and  without  sensation."    {Afford.) — 6.  And  hi  tW 
the  fire  in  his  hand.]   A  brand,  or  torch,  kindled  at  the  spot  where  he  left  the  servanti.  na»> 
fore  there  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the  place  of  sacrifice. — 8.  Ood  will  provido  Smidf  t  InAJ 
Hob.    *'  God  will  see  for  Himself  the  lamb.    The  Heb.  has  no  other  wonl  for  provide  than  to  m 
The  term  is  the  same  as  in  the  name  of  the  place  given  by  Abraham,  Jekovahjireh,  JLc, M 
will  Hee,  or  provide.— 11.  The  angel  of  the  Lord]    '*The  names  of  God  here  introdond  ■• 
worthy  of  note.     It  was  Elohim,  the  Personal  God — in  distinction  from  heathen  gods— «k» 
demanded  the  sacrifice— the  God  whom  Abraham  worshipped  and  served.    And  now  it  m 
the  Anjtl  (f  Jehovah— the  Covenant  Angel — who  arrested  him  in  the  very  act     God,  astiietni 
God,  had  the  sovereign  right  to  demand  all  that  Abraham  had  ;  and  yet  God  Jehovah,  as  thi 
Covenant  <Tod,  would  not  suffer  His  covenant  to  fail.**     {JacobuM.) — 12.  Kow  I  know  that  An 
fearest  Gk)d.]     The  Heb.  word  denotes  that  knowledge  which  is  ascertained  by  experiment 
Elohiin  is  the  name  of  God  employed  here — the  general,  not  the  covenant  name.    Th)M  vaiftt 
trial  of  Abraham's  Godfearing  character.— 13.  Behind  him  a  ram.]   Kalisch  renders  ta  Oc  Mb- 
ground,  behind  the  things  immediately  present.     The  word  never  occurs  in  the  O.T.  as  n 
adverb  of  place,  but  it  is  likely  that  it  should  be  so  understood  here.    **  The  voice  from  besni 
was  heard  from  behind  Abraham,  who  on  turning  back  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  saw  the  na." 
(  Murphy.)—!^.  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shaU  be  soon.]    In  the  popular  proverb  there  is  la 
allusion  to  the  name  Moriah,  the  mountain  of  vision.     This  is  the  probable  meaning  ;  baft  ote 
views  are  given.     Keil  gives  this  sense — ''  So  that  it  it  mid,  on  ^u  mountain  where  the  Lk4 
appeart  (yearly),  from  which  the  name  Moriah  arose."    KaliKh :  **  On  the  mount  of  the  Ud 
His  people  shall  he  seen,  i.e.,  they  shall  worship  on  that  mount.**    Others  give  the  sease^ftt 
I»rd  will  be  seen  there  for  His  people's  deliverance.     Probably  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  takng 
the  following  as  the  general  meaning — that  this  was  the  spot  of  God's  choice  for  the  nunifeili* 
tion  of  Hin  visible  presence,  where  the  Sanctuary  should  be  erected  and  sacrifices  offered^ 
17.  Thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies.]    The  LXX.  has,  '*  Shall  inherit  the  dtid 
of  their  adversaries  "     *'  The  most  obvious  sense  is  this — Israel  should  overcome  his  enemiei 
and  capture  their  cities,  since  he  should  seize  and  occupy  their  gates.     But  the  gate  here  poiidi 
to  a  deeper  meaning,     llie  hostile  world  has  a  gate,  or  gates,  in  its  susceptibilities,  thramk 
which  the  believing  Israel  should  enter  it.     (Psa.  xxiv.  7-9.)    The  foUowinji:  words  prove  that 
this  is  the  sernte  of  the  words  here."    (Lange.)— 19,  And  in  thy  soed  shall  all  the  nabom  of  Hi 
earth  be  blessed.]    Heb.  "Shall  bless  themselves,  or  count  themselves  blessed.**    TheveAii 
here  in  the  Hithpael  conjugation,  which  has  a  reflexive  force.     In  Gren.  xii.  2  (the  first  form  of 
the  promise),  the  verb  is  in  the  Niphal  conjugation,  "  shall  be  blessed.'* — 90-24.]    "  Tliii  fMoSts 
register  of  Abraham's  brother  is  here  inserted  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  narrative  of  iMie^t 
marriage.     This  was  now  the  next  step  for  the  covenant  son.     And  it  was  God's  expressed  vill 
that  the  house  of  Abraham  should  not  intermarry  with  the  heathen.    Here,  then,  ii  BebAsk, 
the  daughter  of  Bethuel."     {Jacobus.) 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.— Verses  M8. 

The  Trial  of  Abraham's  Faith. 

"  God  did  tempt  Abraham."  We  are  not  to  understand  the  word  "tempt" 
in  the  unfavourable  sense  in  which  it  is  used  of  Satan.  The  meaning  i»,  Uiit 
God  proved  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Abraliam  by  putting  them  to  a  severe 
test.  The  teaching  of  this  narrative  is  to  be  judged  by  the  issue,  which  sliows 
tliat  God  did  not  intend  to  sanction  human  sacrifices,  but  only  to  give  an 
evident  demonstration  of  Abraham's  complete  surrender  to  the  Diviue  will 
The  command  was  so  given  that  Abraham  could  understand  it  only  in  one  w*y, 
i.e.,  that  lie  was  bidden  actually  to  offer  up  his  son  in  sacrifice.  But  God  bw 
another  end  in  view  for  his  servant,  who  was  by  this  trial  to  be  selected  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  faith.  God  meant  to  prove 
and  to  bless  him — to  set  him  firmly  in  that  position  which  he  was  to  hold  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  Let  us  see  what  light  the  narrative  throws  ui)on  the 
nature  and  uieaning  of  this  trial. 
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It  was  a  trial  for  which  Abraham  had  been  carefnlly  prepared.  1.  By  his 
\ual  history.  His  life,  as  a  f^odly  man,  was  remarkable  for  intense  feeling 
a  fearless  activity.  He  had  been  called  to  a  high  and  singular  destiny. 
ad  obeyed  that  call  with  unwavering  trust  and  hope  in  God.  The  accom- 
ment  of  the  promises  made  to  him  was  delayed,  so  that  he  was  gradually 
It  to  believe  the  Lord  on  His  simple  word.  He  had  been  taken  into  cove- 
with  God.  He  had  submitted  to  circumcision  as  the  outward  seal  of  that 
lant,  and  in  token  of  that  faith  which  purifieth  the  heart.  He  had  ezer- 
the  offices  both  of  intercessor  and  prophet,  (jod  had  at  length  given  to 
the  child  so  long  promised.  By  the  performance  of  great  duties,  and  by 
experience  of  extraordinary  grace,  his  character  was  built  up  to  stability 
power.  He  had  acquired  more  and  more  a  liken&ss  to  God.  As 
word  vxnrth  signifies  that  which  ueareth  well,  so  we  may  say  that 
ham  was  a  man  of  great  spiritual  worth.  He  had  qualities  of  cha- 
ir which  wore  well — stood  the  test  of  time.  Here  was  a  strong  man 
couhl  afford  to  be  put  to  a  severe  proof.  2.  By  a  life  of  trial.  Ever 
Abraham  was  called  of  God  he  had  experienced  one  trial  after  another. 
ay  be  that  in  his  days  of  spiritual  ignorance  he  had  suffered  many  things 
mmon  with  those  around  him,  but  the  life  to  which  God  called  him  brought 
it  new  and  peculiar  trials.  It  was  a  trial  when  he  left  his  father's  house 
^  the  land  of  Mesopotamia — trial  when  in  the  land  of  Egypt  he  feared 
lie  safety  and  virtue  of  Sarah — trial  when  he  parted  from  Lot,  though  his 
aiess  gained  the  victory  over  human  passion — trial  when  he  was  perplexed 
the  IHvine  dealings  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  when 
9al  could  only  take  refuge  in  the  ultimate  rectitude  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
I — trial  when  he  was  sorrowfully  forced  to  banish  Hagar  and  her  child — 
in  his  final  separation  from  Ishmael — trial  when  he  found  that  be  had 
i  to  old  age,  and  yet  had  no  heir.  Abraham  was  outwardly  a  prosperous 
,  and  yet  what  a  life  of  trials  and  struggles  he  had  to  endure !  As  a 
tnal  man,  he  endured  the  long-continued  trial  of  promises  unfulfilled  and, 
II  human  appearance,  hopeless  of  fulfilment.  It  was  "  after  these  things  " 
**  God  did  tempt  Abraham." 

!.  It  was  a  trial  of  remarkable  severity.  This  last  trial  was  the  hardest 
IL  It  was  emphatically  the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith.  We  may  jud<<e  of  its 
rity  if  we  consider — 1.  The  violence  done  to  his  natural  feelings.  We  read 
incident  well  knowing  the  issue  of  it,  and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  un- 
iful  of  that  agony  of  distress  which  must  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  patriarch 
earing  this  command.  But  Abraham  did  not  know  that  issue.  There  was 
ling  before  him  but  that  awful  word  of  God  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  with 
^eatest  possible  pain  to  his  own  feelings.  Each  successive  portion  of  the 
mand  was  calculated  to  till  him  with  increasing  misery  and  terror.  It  seems 
each  item  in  his  suffering  was  arranged  with  cruel  ingenuity.  "  7ake  now 
WW,"  He  had  been  given  by  a  miracle.  Every  time  the  father  looked  upon 
he  felt  that  he  was  a  wonderful  child.  He  was  a  special  gift,  most  dear 
precious.  "  Thine  only  son,  Isaac**  He  with  whom  all  the  greatness  of 
future  is  connected — thine  heir — the  hope  of  nations.  "  Whom  thou  lovestJ* 
in  only  child,  and  so  remarkably  given,  must  be  loved.  We  cannot  conceive 
.  f^reater  violence  and  outrage  done  than  this  to  his  human  feelings  as  a 
nt.  Moreover,  Isaac  was  to  die  by  his  own  hand.  It  would  have  been  some 
if  to  have  delivered  his  beloved  son  to  another  to  sacrifice  him,  so  that  a 
er  might  be  spared  the  heart-rending  agony  of  hearing  his  dying  groans. 
there  was  no  way  of  escape.  He  must  himself  do  the  horrid  deed.  He  must 
e  to  the  appointed  place,  to  the  dread  moment,  and  take  the  knife  to  slay 
son.  There  was  no  loophole  by  which  he  could  slip  out  of  his  duty  by  a 
den  turn  of  circumstances —no  possible  way  of  escape.     He  i&  bov\v\d  tj^  l%f^ 
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the  fact,  or  to  retire.  2.  The  violence  done  to  his  feelings  as  a  reUgioui  man, 
Abraham  owed  certain  duties  to  his  son  and  to  his  God.  Now  these  two  dudes 
clashed  with  each  other,  raising  a  conflict  in  his  soul  of  the  most  terrible  kind 
It  seemed  as  if  conscience  and  God  were  at  variance,  and  this  to  a  religious  mind 
must  give  rise  to  painful  perplexity.  Abraham  might  well  doubt  the  Dirine 
origin  of  the  command.  Gould  it  possibly  have  come  from  God,  who  had  for- 
bidden murder  as  the  very  highest  of  crimes?  Was  not  such  a  commud 
contrary  to  tlie  character  of  that  God  who  is  love  ?  Did  not  God  Himadf 
promise  that  in  Isaac  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  and  if  he 
was  thus  to  be  untimely  slain  how  could  such  a  promise  be  fulfilled  ?  It  seemed 
as  if  the  very  CTound  of  all  his  hope  was  gone.  Such  doubts  as  these  must  hue 
passed  through  the  mind  of  Abraham,  even  though  they  were  momeDtaiyaad 
other  considerations  prevailed. 

III.  This  trial  was  endured  in  the  spirit  of  an  extraordinary 'futk.  The 
difficulties  which  Abraham  felt,  the  doubts  which  must  have  raised  a  stoim  io 
his  mind,  the  overwhelming  trials  of  his  heart — these  are  not  told  us  in  the 
Bible.  We  have  only  the  simple  fact  that  his  faith  was  equal  to  the  occaaun. 
His  spiritual  strength  was  severely  tested,  but  it  had  not  given  wav.  He  hid 
that  heroic  faith  which  could  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  of  this  the  couraeof 
the  narrative  affords  abundant  evidence.  1.  Bis  obedience  was  unquestimng. 
In  this  account  the  sacred  writer  makes  no  distinct  reference  to  his /aitk.  Toe 
thing  insisted  upon  is  his  obedience,  "  Because  thou  hast  done  this  thing," 
''  Because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice."  Thus  faith  and  obedience  are  one  in 
essence,  and  we  may  employ  one  word  or  the  other  merely  to  describe  the  sime 
thing  from  different  pumts  of  view.  In  the  same  way  we  may  speak  of  Hb, 
considered  either  in  its  principle  or  in  its  results.  For  faith  is  no  dead  senti- 
ment, but  a  livine  power  which  is  bound  to  give  all  the  manifestations  of  li& 
The  evidence  tliat  a  man  has  life  is  that  he  is  able  to  work.  Where  there  is 
this  self-determining  activity  there  is  life.  Thus  Abraham's  faith  was  made 
manifest  by  his  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience.  2.  I/is  obedience  we$ 
complete.  He  had  notliing  reserved,  but  gave  up  all  to  God.  He  did  not  deriie 
an  ingenious  plan  of  escape  from  the  hard  duty,  but  made  every  possible  pro- 
vision that  the  deed  should  not  fail  to  be  done.  He  did  not  tell  Sarah,  for  the 
mothers  heart  would  have  pleaded  hard  and  turned  him  from  the  steadinesBof 
his  purpose.  Nor  did  he  tell  Isaae  till  the  dreadful  moment  came.  Retook 
care  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  what  was  to  him  the 
will  and  purpose  of  God.  All  this  shows  that  he  meant  to  do  the  deed  commanded. 
Had  ho  known  the  issue  of  the  event  it  would  have  been  no  sacrifice.  But  he  ex- 
pected to  conic  back  from  the  awful  scene  a  childless  man.  Therefore  his  act,tbou|^ 
interrupted  at  the  critical  moment,  was  a  real  sacrifice.  There  was  a  complete 
surrender  of  his  will,  and  that  is  the  life  and  power  of  sacrifice.  3.  HisobediiMi 
was  marked  by  humility.  There  was  no  display  of  his  heroic  eamestneas  and 
devotion.  He  required  no  witnesses  to  the  deed.  He  had  no  consciousness  that 
he  was  doing  any  noble  act.  Abraham  arose  early  in  the  morning  and  saddled 
his  ass.  When  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Moriah  he  left  his  servants  then^ 
and  went  on  alone  with  Isaac.  All  was  to  be  done  in  secret  He  had  caught 
the  spirit  of  that  precept  which  our  Lord  lays  down  when  He  commands  secrecf 
to  be  observed  in  our  prayers,  alms*  and  sacrifices.  4.  His  obedience  was  ins^rti 
by  trust  in  a  personal  God,  He  had  overwhelming  difficulties  to  contend  withi 
but  he  knew  that  he  had  to  deal  with  God  Himself,  and  that,  in  tlie  end,  all 
would  be  well.  He  therefore  cast  himself  hopefully  upon  the  future,  believing 
that  God  in  S(^u)e  way  would  accomplish  His  promises.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  how  he  was  sustained  by  the  belief  that  (W 
could  raise  the  dead.  (Heb.  xi.  12-19).  The  eye  of  his  faith  looked  bejrond  thii 
world  to  the  things  which  are  not  seen  and  which  are  eternal  (2  Cor.  iv.  IS). 
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IV.  Ood  rewarded  his  faithful  endurance  of  the  trial.  1.  By  taking  the 
wU  for  the  deed,  Abraham  was  permitted  to  proceed  just  so  far  as  was 
Moessary  to  test  his  obedience,  and  then  God  restrained  his  hand  from  the 
Mrftd  deed.  The  God  of  infinite  pity  never  intended  that  the  deed  should  be 
lone.  *'  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad  "  is  the  final  decree.  The  thin^ 
rhich  (}od  required  was  only  the  complete  surrender  of  the  father's  will. 
Unraham  was  spared  the  outward  form  of  the  sacrifice,  for  he  had  offered  it 
insdy,  by  his  real  intention,  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  2.  By  renewing  His 
wtrntises.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  after  this 
mL  They  were  the  same  as  God  had  given  many  years  before.  God  had  done 
Old  promisied  for  Abraham  all  that  He  intended  to  do  and  promise.  And  so 
lis  with  all  the  children  of  faith.  The  old  promises  unfold  more  and  more  and 
field  new  riches,  but  they  remain  the  same  unchanging  Word  of  God.  3.  By 
kmiing  the  occasion  of  the  trial  into  a  revelation  of  the  day  of  Christ.  There  is 
ittle  aoubt  that  our  Lord  referred  to  this  event  when  He  said,  ''  Abraham 
nioioed  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.''  (John  viii.  56). 
Ae  saints  of  the  old  dispensation  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the 
Bassiah^  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Abraham 
b  see  the  day  of  Christ.  Abraham  saw  the  chief  event  in  our  Lord's 
Bfe — His  atoning  sacrifice — vividly  represented  before  him.  Abraham  is  made 
tD  stand  upon  Mount  Moriah,  which,  as  some  think,  is  the  very  spot  afterwards 
odled  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  There,  after  a  manner,  he  sees  actually  transacted 
dbe  scenes  which  we  Christians  associate  with  that  memorable  place.  (1)  Be 
mm  represented  the  sacrifice  of  the  only-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  of  God. 
Abraham  erects  the  altar,  lays  the  wood  in  order,  binds  Isaac,  takes  the  knife 
nd  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  slay  his  son.  His  own  love  as  a  parent  must 
hate  been  an  affecting  representation  to  him  of  the  love  of  the  Infinite  Father. 
And  yet  Abraham's  stem  devotion  to  duty  represents  that  love  of  God  which 
lotted  not  His  own  Son,  but  made  Him  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  us.  (2)  There  is 
mggested  to  him  the  idea  of  substitution,  A  ram  is  substituted  in  the  stead  of 
Iliac.  Thus  Christ  was  a  ransom  found  for  the  doomed  and  condemned — an 
•eeeptable  victim  put  in  their  place.  (3)  The  resurrection  of  Christ  and  Bis 
fWkam  to  glory  are  also  represented.  Abraham  verily  received  Isaac  from  the 
imi,  and  welcomed  him  to  his  embrace.  So  did  the  Son  of  God  return  to  His 
Ihther,  though  not  without  sacrifice — not  without  blood.  He  endured  that 
dsirth  which  Isaac  only  underwent  in  a  figure.  Abraham  looked  forward  to  that 
Miored  state  of  things  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  has  proved  to  be 

C'ble.  He  saw  how  death  could  spring  from  life,  how  joy  could  be  distilled 
sorrow,  and  sufiering  end  in  glory.  Learn :  (1)  Ihat  the  most  dis- 
Imj/mshed  of  God^s  servants  are  often  subjected  to  the  greatest  trials.  (2)  That 
tnab  test  the  strength  and  spirituality  of  our  faith.  (3)  That  trials  well  en- 
imred  set  spiritual  truths  in  a  clearer  and  more  affecting  light.  They  give  us 
sharer  views  of  the  day  of  Christ,  of  His  atoning  work  and  its  blessed  issues. 
We  are  encouraged  to  cast  ourselves  entirely  upon  the  future.  The  spiritual 
vodd  opens  up  before  us,  and  we  feel  the  worth  and  preciousness  of  the  unseen. 
Wt  are  made  to  know  that  there  is,  beyond  this  short  life  of  ours,  an  enduring 
vodd  where  all  shall  be  restored  again. 

SUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

^ene  1.  Abraham  had  been  assailed     his  tempter ;  not,  however,  to  lead  him 
:  %  many   temptations    from    various     into  sin,  but  to  test  his  spirit  of  prompt 
r'lpsrters,  but  out  of  them  all  God  de-     and  unquestioning  obedience. 
■veredhim.  Now  God  Himself  becomes         **AJier  these  thing^y    M\«t^N^^^^ 

m2  V^^ 
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twenty  years  of  patient  waiting  ;  after 
the  promise  had  been  frequently  re- 
peated ;  after  hope  had  been  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  ;  yea,  after  it  had 
been  actually  turned  into  enjojnment ; 
and  when  the  child  had  lived  long 
enough  to  discover  an  amiable  and 
godly  disposition. — {Fuller.) 

God  puts  us  upon  our  trial  to  "  do 
us  good  in  our  latter  end  "  TDeut.  viii. 
16).  Satan  ever  seeks  to  ao  us  hurt. 
He,  when  he  comes  to  tempt,  comes 
with  his  sieve,  as  to  Peter  (Luke  xxiii. 
21)  ;  Christ  with  His,  "fan"  (Matt, 
iii.  12).  Now  a  fan  casteth  out  the 
worst  and  keepeth  in  the  best ;  a  sieve 
keei)eth  in  the  worst  and  casteth  out 
the  best.  Christ  by  his  trials  purgeth 
our  corruption,  and  increaseth  grace  ; 
but  the  devil,  if  there  be  any  ill  thing 
in  us,  confirmeth  it ;   if  faith,  or  any 

?ood  thing  in  us,  he  weakeneth  it. — 
Trapp,) 

Life  is  all  temptation.  It  is  sad  to 
think  so,  but  surely  we  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.  For  dark  and  hard 
as  the  (lis})eiisation  seems,  trial  here  is 
indispensable  for  the  purifying  of  the 
soul.  There  is  no  strength  or  real 
goodness  except  that  which  is  wrought 
out  of  circumstances  of  temptation. 
There  is  no  strength  in  cloistered 
virtue,  no  vigour  without  trial.  In 
some  trials  Abraham  fell ;  in  others  he 
came  off  victorious.  Out  of  failure  was 
organised  strength.  Trials  do  not 
become  lighter  as  we  go  on.  It  was 
"  after  these  tliinjs  thtit  God  did  tempt 
Abraham.*'  What !  no  repose  ?  No 
place  of  honourable  quiet  for  the 
"  friend  of  God,"  full  of  years  ?  No. 
There  are  harder  and  yet  harder  trials 
even  to  the  end.  The  last  trial  of 
Abraham's  w\as  the  hardest  of  all  to 
bear.  For  the  soldier  engaged  in  this 
world's  warfare,  there  is  an  honourable 
asylum  for  his  declining  years  ;  but  for 
the  soldier  of  the  cross  there  is  no  rest 
except  the  grave. — {liobertson.) 

"After  these  things."  The  enjoy- 
ment of  peculiar  blessings  may  be 
secured  by  unexpected  trials.  It  is 
part  of  God's  way  in  Providence  that 
life  should  be  a  chequered  scene,  joy 
and  sorrow  intermingled,  sown  with 
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good  and  evil,  light  and 
From  this — as  it  appears — 
mixture  many  blessings  ai 
passive  virtues  of  self-denia 
mility  are  cultivated,  and  th( 
acquires  features  of  consist 
worth.  In  spiritual  things 
pares  for  trial  by  eminent  ei 
Moses  beheld  the  burning 
received  special  manifestatioi 
favour.  Thus  he  was  prepai 
toils  and  trials  of  his  ei 
Egypt.  Jacob  beheld  the 
Bethel,  and  this  prepared  1 
long  servitude  to  Laban. 
met  by  an  angel  in  the  wildc 
received  the  cake  baked  on 
the  cruse  of  water,  like  a 
before  suffering,  and  in  the  i 
it  went  fasting  forty  days.  Tl 
saw  the  glory  of  Christ  on  t 
before  they  witnessed  His  ag 
garden. 


*jt* 


Verse  2.  "  And  He  said' 
not  a  temptation  of  the  ordi 
by  the  events  and  circum 
life.     It  was  the  word  of 
'  tried  Abraham. 

The  fundamental  princij 
Mosaic  code,  is  that  the  fi: 
consecrated  to  God  in  mem 
salvation  of  Israel's  first-bor 
slaughter  that  came  upon 
holds  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiii.  2  ; 
The  substitution  of  an  ani 
for  the  first-born  son  was  al 
it  is  placed  thus  in  the  right 
this  adoption  by  God  of  tlie 
for  the  perfect  (the  animal  f 
is  precisely  the  meaning  of  ' 
system.  It  is  only  the  high 
this  picture  in  the  death  ol 
begotten  and  well-beloved  i 
Father,  which  is  the  basis  of 
message  and  of  our  Chris 
(Rom.  viii.  32). — {Jacobiis,] 

Here  was  everything  to 
command  a  trial,  and  a  1 
"  Take  thy  son*'  not  thy  s( 
the  sheep  of  thy  folds ;  h 
the  fruit  of  thy  body.  1 
Isaac.  "  Offer  liim,"  no 
offered.  In  a  burnt-offering 
was  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  to 
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in  order  on  the  wood,  and 

burnt  with  fire.  All  this 
nournful  ceremony  was  to  be 

by  Abraham  himself.  So 
I  manner,  may  be  called  npon 
aMjrifices  which  are  terribly 
nst  speaks  of  cutting  off  a 

or  plucking  out  a  right  eye. 
trials  which  touch  our  quick 
js— ^dishonour  done  to  our 
e — or  the  sorrows  which  fall 
e  near  and  dear  to  us.  God 
I  observes  the  extent  of  our 


\,  He  murmured  not,  nor 
sel  with  flesh  and  blood.  He 
b  to  consult  with  Sarah,  nor 
>  the  misgivings  of  his  own 
be  command  was  clear  and 
jnce  prompt.  The  trial  was 
lainfully  drawn  out.  Towards 
%s  endured  in  the  spirit  of 

loving  obedience ;  towards 
ournful  silence. 

and    feeling  were    against 
The  word  of  God  was  his 
nt. 

lich  he  must  do  he  will  do  : 
ith  learned  not  to  regard  the 
8  son  had  learned  not  to 
e  sorrow  of  his  wife. — {Bp. 


L  A  great  while  for  him  to 
ig  ere  he  came  to  the  place, 
ust  conceive  that  his  brains 
5r  busied  than  many  of  ours 
''e  been  there  while.  We  must 
the  crop,  for  then  it  will  prove 
e  must  not  chew  the  pill  but 
t  whole,  else  it  will  prove 
B  must  not  plod  too  much, 
le  throne  of  grace  for  a  good 

good  issue  of  all  our  trials 
ations. — ( Trapp. ) 
shree  days*  journey  there  was 
I  for  reflection.  The  pleadings 

would  be  heard,  parental 
yould  revive  and  assert  itself. 
J  and  conversation  of  Isaac 
engthen  the  voice  of  nature 
e  hard  command.  Thus  the 
f  faith  is  not  short  and  mo- 
bat  prolonged. 


The  place  was  probably  pointed  out 
by  a  luminous  cloud,  pre-intimative  of 
the  Shekinah,  which  rested  upon  it. 
Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Jews. 
When  God  bade  Abraham  go  to  the 
place  He  would  tell  him  of,  and  offer 
his  son,  he  asked  how  he  should  know 
it ;  and  the  answer  was,  Wheresoever 
thou  seest  my  glory,  there  will  I  stay 
and  wait  for  thee.  And  accordingly 
now  he  beheld  a  pillar  of  fire  reaching 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  thereby 
knew  that  this  was  the  place. — (Bush.) 

As  this  sacrifice  was  typical  of  that 
of  Christ,  so  here  may  be  a  reference 
to  the  third  day  of  His  resurrection. 

Verse  5.  Tliis  reminds  us  of  Our 
Lord  in  Gethsemane,  when  He  said  to 
His  disciples,  "  Tarry  ye  here  while  I 
go  and  pray  yonder."  Going  into  such 
an  agony,  He  could  not  admit  others 
to  go  with  Him.  "  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness."  They  would  not 
understand  the  strange  proceedings, 
and  would  only  embarass  Him  in  it  all. 
— (Jacobus.) 

He  wished  not  to  be  interrupted. 
In  hard  duties  and  severe  trials  we 
should  consider  that  we  have  enougli 
to  struggle  with  in  our  minds  without 
having  any  interruptions  from  other 
quarters.  Great  trials  are  bast  entered 
upon  with  but  little  company. — (Ful- 
ler.) 

We  worship  God  truly  when  we 
3'ield  obedience. 

Verse  6.  Is  this  a  type  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  the  New  Testament 
Isaac,  bearing  His  cross  ?  It  was  a 
trial  to  Isaac  as  well  as  to  Abraham. 
The  son  of  promise  must  bear  His 
cross  of  sacrifice.  **  The  Lord  hath 
laid  on  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all." 
f  Isa.  liii.  6.)  Isaac's  faith  also  triumphs. 
Ho  inquires,  but  goes  meekly  on.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  Isaac  was  not 
now  a  mere  boy,  but  a  young  man  able 
to  carry  tlie  amount  of  wood  necessary 
to  consume  the  offering.  Josephus 
makes  him  to  have  been  twenty-five 
years  old.  The  Rabbins  make  him 
older.  Some  insist  that  his  age  was 
thirty-three,  corteapoudiii^  vjViik  \Xv^\» 
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of  the  antitype,  who  was  of  this  average 
age  of  man  when  He  died  for  man's 
sin. — (Jacobus.) 

Isaac  was  ignorant  of  that  awful 
part  which  he  had  to  take  in  this 
sacrifice,  but  Jesus  knew  from  the 
beginning  that  He  must  be  offered  up. 

Verse  7,  8.  If  Abraham's  heart 
could  have  known  how  to  relent,  that 
question  of  his  dear,  innocent,  and 
pious  son  had  melted  it  into  compas- 
sion. I  know  not  whether  that  word, 
"  my  father,"  did  not  strike  Abraham 
as  deep  as  the  knife  of  Abraham  could 
strike  his  son. — {Bp,  Ball.) 

The  tenderness  of  this  scene  is  only 
to  be  surpassed  by  those  of  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary.  But  with  the  antitype 
that  tenderness  is  heightened  beyond 
our  power  to  feel  or  know.  If  we  think 
of  man's  feeling  towards  another  as  in- 
volving strong  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
we  are  obliged  to  say  of  God's  feeling 
towards  us,  "  How  much  more  ! " 

How,  like  the  inquiry  of  the  Great 
Sacrifice,  "  He  looked,  and  there  was 
none  to  help,  and  he  wondered  that 
there  was  no  intercessor."  But  Jesus 
answered  that  question.  "  Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  wouldst  not  (of  bulls 
and  goats),  but  a  body  hast  thou  pre- 
pared me."    (Heb.  x.  5.) — (Jacobus.) 

"  God  will  provide."  This  is  one  of 
the  "faithful"  sayings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  How  many  have  been 
comforted  by  this  thought  in  seasons 
of  deep  trial,  when  all  seemed  to  be 
lost !  When  reason  gives  no  light, 
and  faith  holds  on  to  the  bare  com- 
mand, with  no  encouraging  prospect  in 
sight,  the  soul  can  only  pomt  to  God 
and  rest  satisfied. 

In  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  sin  God 
has  provided  for  Himself  "  a  lamb  for 
a  burnt  offering."  This  incident  shows 
us,  in  what  lies  the  value  of  that  sacri- 
fice,  and  with  wliat  feelings  we  should 
regard  it.  L  The  sacrifice  which  God 
approves  mustbeof  His  own  appointing. 
Men  have  everywhere,  and  at  all  times, 
felt  their  need  of  a  religion.  They  have 
a  consciousness  of  sin,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  propitiate  God.  Hence  the 
universal  practice  of  offering  sacrifice. 
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The  tendency  amongst  mankind  has 
been  towards  excessive  zeal  in  outward 
sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  to  fwget 
the  fact  that  God  requires  self-reDon- 
ciation.  Man's  religion  has  "devotion's 
every  grace  except  the  heart"   Bat, 
"  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit."    "  God  will  provide  Himself  a 
lamb."    He  did  not  require  the  blood 
of   Isaac,  but  the  full  surrender  of 
Abraham's  wilL    He  had  provided  a 
richer  offering  than  that,  the  saciifiee 
of  a  stronger  and  more  all-embncing 
love.    '*  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave,"  etc.   The  terms  of  salvation  can- 
not be  discovered  by  us ;  we  can  only 
know  them  as  the  revealed  will  of  God 
who  appoints  His  own  sacrifice.    AU 
else  is  will  worship.    //.  The  tacrifa 
which  God  has  provided  is  supniub/ 
worthy  of  acceptance,  and  aradoiubi 
suited  to  our  condition,    Multitndesdf 
the  human  race  have  proved  the  worth 
of  the  sacrifice  which  God  hasappointed. 
It  has  been  the  joy  of  faith,  and  will  be 
for  ever  the  song  of  heaven.    It  is  the 
Everlasting  Gospel.    The  value  of  this 
sacrifice  may  be  gathered  from  what  it 
has  done.     1.  It  has  reconciled  ta  to 
God.    2.  It  has  procured  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.    3.  It  opens  the  va^  to 
endless   bliss.      Heaven  becomes  the 
purchased  possession,  and  the  cential 
object  there  is  the  "  Lamb  slain"  who 
has  procured  it  for  us.  ///.  1  he  accept- 
ance of  the  sacrifice  God  has  provided 
is  the  turning  point  of  man* s  spiritwal 
history.     1.  It  includes  all  the  restr- 
repentance,  faith,  love,  obedience.    2. 
It  gives  efficiency  to  all  the  rest.    3.  It 
is  the  true  test  of  ^ritual  character. 
God's  sacrifice  must  be  accepted  by 
faith  ;  and  faith,  in  the  Gospel senseof 
the  term,  is  the  most  real  and  essential 
difference,  the    most   vital   mark  of 
separation  between  man  and  man.  This 
is  the  touchstone  of  the  innermost  na- 
ture of  our  heart. 

Verse  9.  This  was  a  place  of  trial 
both  of  God  and  man.  Abrabam's 
faith  was  tried,  and  the  gracious  p^ 
poses  of  God  towards  the  human  rao0 
received  visible  proof.  Both  the  fatbtf 
of  the  faithful  and  the  faithful  covfir 
nant  of  God  are  here  revealed. 


EL 
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ind  Isaac.  Here  is  also  the 
r  Isaac's  faith.  Has  he  indeed 
od  to  provide  the  lamb?  Then 
od  choose  him  for  the  victim  ? 
no  complaint  from  the  son  of 
''He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to 
hter  " — ^for  a  voluntary  death, 
we  can  judge  from  the  record. 
yt  merely  filial  affection  and 
dience  to  the  parent ;  it  was 
^ist  in  God,  on  the  ground 
and  accepted ;  that  God  will 
!x)  it  and  provide.  Isaac  made 
knee.  We  see  in  him  the  un- 
Son  of  God — Lamb  of  God — 
or  sinners.  Isaac  on  the  altar 
/ified  for  his  vocation  in  con- 
nth  the  history  of  salvation, 
dedicated  there  as  the  first- 
I  ''the  dedication  of  the  first- 
ich  was  afterwards  enjoined 
aw,  was  fulfilled  in  him." — 

) 

10.  The  deed  is  virtually 
en  the  will  shows  firm  de- 
ion.  God,  who  looketh  upon 
t,  regardeth  the  sacrifice  as 
made.  "By  faith  Abraham, 
was  tried,  offered  up  Iscuic " 
171  He  will  take  the  will 
leea,  but  never  the  deed  for 


11.    When  we  cannot  see  on 
a  way  of  escape,  then  God 
id  often  shows  us  a  wonderful 
ice. — {LangeJ 

ment  more,  and  the  victim 
hve  been  smitten  ;  but  in  that 
the  awful  mandate  is  counter- 
A  voice,  too  familiar  to 
I  not  to  be  at  once  recognised 
»f  God  Himself,  addresses  him 
heaven,  and  averts  the  dire 
)he.  Though  termed  an  angel, 
evident  from  the  manner  in 
[e  here  speaks  of  Himself,  and 
lat  is  said  (verse  12-16),  that 
lot  a  created  being,  but  was  no 
m  the  Divine  personage  so  often 
ed  into  the  sacred  narrative 
le  title  of  the  Angel-Jehovah, 
el  of  the  covenant. — (Btish.) 
iaid  **  Abraham,  Abraliam,*' 


Twice  for  haste's  sake ;  yet  not  at  all 
till  the  very  instant.  When  the  knife 
was  up  the  Lord  came,  (jod  delights  to 
bring  His  people  to  the  mount,  yea,  to 
the  very  brow  of  the  hill  till  their  feet 
slip,  and  then  delivers  them.  He  re- 
serves His  holy  hand  for  a  dead  lift. 
Only  be  sure  you  look  to  your  calling ; 
for  it  was  otherwise  with  Jephthan. 
(Judges  xi). — (Trapp.) 

The  posture  of  attention  to  the  voice 
of  God  will  bring  us  out  of  all  per- 
plexity and  trouble.  The  same  voice 
which  called  us  to  duty  will  speak 
again,  when  we  are  in  a  great  strait, 
and  open  up  a  way  for  our  escape. 

The  deliverance  by  which  God  rescues 
His  people  in  great  emergencies  is  often 
as  remarkable  as  the  trial  itself  is  severe. 
Things  were  brought  now  to  a  dreadful 
crisis,  but  the  deliverance  was  sudden 
and  complete. 

Verse  12.  It  is  the  province  of  God 
our  Saviour  to  bring  that  deliverance 
which  man  can  neither  conceive  of  nor 
procure,  and  to  bring  it  at  the  right 
time.  Christ  appeared  when  the  human 
race  was  old  enough  to  learn  by  sad 
experience  that  man  was  unable  to 
save  himself  without  a  Deliverer  from 
heaven. 

In  the  work  of  redemption  God  has 
shown  that  the  purpose  of  the  Redeemer 
is  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them. 

Here  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  voice 
from  heaven  that  God  does  not  accept 
of  human  victims.  Man  is  morally 
unclean,  and  therefore  unfit  for  a  sacri- 
fice. He  is,  moreover,  not  in  any  sense 
a  victim,  but  a  doomed  culprit,  for 
whom  the  victim  has  to  be  provided. 
And  for  a  typical  sacrifice,  that  cannot 
take  away  but  only  shadow  forth  the 
efficacious  sacrifice,  man  is  neither  fit 
nor  necessary.  The  lamb  without 
blemish,  that  has  no  penal  or  pro- 
tracted suffering,  is  sufficient  for  a 
symbol  of  the  real  atonement.  The 
intention,  therefore,  in  this  case  was 
enough,  and  that  was  noiv  seen  to  be 
real. — (Murphy.) 

The  voice  of  God  was  never  so  wel- 
come, never  so  sweet,  \i«^ct  ^  ^ia»s«si!l- 
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able  as  now.  It  was  the  trial  that  God 
intended,  not  the  fact.  Isaac  is  sacri- 
ficed, and  is  yet  alive ;  and  now  both 
of"  them  are  more  happy  in  what  they 
would  have  done,  tlian  they  conld  have 
been  distressed  if  they  had  done  it. 
God's  charj^es  are  oftentimes  harsh  in 
the  be,ninnin«;.s  and  proceeding,',  but  in 
the  cunckision  always  comfortable. 
True  si)iritual  comforts  are  commonly 
late  and  sudden  ;  God  defers,  on  pur- 
pose that  our  trials  may  be  perfect, 
our  deliverance  welcome,  our  recom- 
penses jjflorious. — {B]).  J  J  all.) 

God  required  not  an  experiment  in 
order  to  gain  knowledge,  but  only  to 
make  His  knowledge  evident  to  men 
— to  teach  the  human  conscience  by 
example  as  well  as  by  principle — to 
place  Abraham  in  history  for  all  time, 
as  a  tried  and  approved  believer. 

The  underlying  ju'inciple  of  Abra- 
ham's spiritual  experience  was  the 
complete  surrender  of  himself,  and  all 
that  was  near  and  dnar  to  him,  to  God. 

It  is  not  distinctly  said  that  it  was 
the  faith  of  Abraham  which  was  thus 
manifested,  but  \mJtarofGo<l — that 
filial  fear  which  springs  of  love,  and 
produces  the  fruits  of  obedience. 

St.  PauFs  epistles  teach  us  that 
believing  and  obeying  are  exhibitions 
of  one  and  the  same  spiritual  character 
of  mind.  For  instance,  he  says  that 
Abraham  was  accepted  by  faith,  yet 
St.  James  says  he  was  accepted  by 
works  of  obedience.  The  meaning  is 
clear,  that  Abraham  found  favour  in 
God's  sight,  because  h^  gave  himself  vi\} 
to  Him.  This  is  faith,  or  obedience, 
whichever  we  please  to  call  it.  No 
matter  whether  we  say  Abraham  was 
favoured  because  his  faith  embraced 
GoiViipromiseSy  or  because  liis  obedience 
cherished  God's  commands,  for  God's 
commands  are  promises,  and  His  pro- 
mises commands  to  a  heart  devoted  to 
Him  ;  so  that,  as  tliere  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  conimand  and  j^ro- 
niise,  so  there  is  likewise  none  between 
obedience  and  faith.  Perhaps  it  is 
scarcely  correct  even  to  say  that  faith 
comes  first  and  obedience  follows  as  an 
inseparable  second  step,  and  that  faith, 
as  being  the  first  step,  is  accepted. 
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For  not  a  single  act  of  faith  can  be 
named  bnt  what  has  in  it  the  natoieof 
obedience ;  that  is,  implies  makiDg  an 
effort  and  a  consequent  victory.— 
{J,  H,  Newnian.) 

As  a  sinner,  Abraham  was  justified 
by  faitli  only  ;  but,  as  a  profe^ng  be- 
liever, he  was  justified  by  the  works 
which  his  faitli  produced. — {BuA) 

Verse  13.  This  was,  in  fact,  a1la^ 
complishment  of  what  Abraliam  himself 
had  a  little  while  before  unwittiuglj 
predicted.  In  reply  to  Isaac's  question, 
**  Where  is  the  lamb  for  the  bunt 
offering  \  "  he  had  said,  *' My  son,  God 
will  provide  Himself  with  a  burai 
offering."  By  this  answer  he  merely 
intended  to  satisfy  his  son's  luiiid  for 
the  i)rosent,  till  the  time  should  come 
formakini;;  known  to  him  thecomuiaod 
which  lie  had  received  from  God,  m 
which  command  tliat  pro\'isioii  was 
actually  made.  But  now,  through  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven, and 
the  substitution  of  the  ram  in  Isaacs 
place,  it  had  been  literally  verilied  in 
a  way  which  he  himself  bad  never  con- 
templated.— (Bush). 

He  that  made  that  beast  briug3  him 
thither,  fastens  him  there.  Even  in 
small  things  there  is  a  great  pro?ideDce. 
— (yy/7.  Jiall), 

Animal  sacrifice  was  accepted  iusteaJ 
of  human.  This  was  the  great  priuciple 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  pointed 
forward  to  the  only  acceptable  substi- 
tute for  man,  the  Lamb  of  God's  own 
providing. 

Verse  14.  Jehovah-jireh.  1.  A  me- 
morial of  God's  great  goodness.  2.  A 
promise  for  the  future ;  that  He  will 
give  deliverance,  in  times  of  extremity, 
to  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

The  passage  is  undoubtedly  meant 
to  inform  us  that  the  incident  here  re- 
lated was  so  remarkable,  the  Divine 
intervention  so  illustrious,  that  it  gave 
rise  to  the  well-known  nroverbial say- 
ing. ''  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall 
be  seen  ;  "  an  expression  of  which,  Ptf* 
haps,  the  nearest  equivalent  in  English 
is  the  familiar  apothegm,  ''^*"'*J?' 
tremity  is  God's  opportunity."    ^^ 


zz. 
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kuce  plainly  teaches  us,  that 
God  has  at  any  time  done  for 
favoured  of  His  saints  may  be 
of  us  now,  as  far  as  our  ne- 
;all  for  it.  Of  all  the  events 
I  the  Old  Testament,  scarcely 
as  so  peculiar  and  so  exclusive 

Who  besides  Abraliaui  was 
id  to  sacrifice  his  own  son  ? 
des  him  was  ever  stayed  by  a 
n  heaven  in  the  execution  of 
mmand  ?  And  yet,  this  very 
i  made  the  foundation  of  the 
lefore  us ;  and  from  this,  par- 
id  exclusive  as  it  was,  all  be- 
e  taught  to  expect  that  God 
pose  for  them  in  like  manner 
ir  of  their  extremity. — {Bush). 
s  same  Mount  Moriah,  in  the 

time,  the  only-begotten  Son 
IS  offered  up.  Abraham  verily 
lay  of  Christ. 

immit  of  the  believer's  afflic- 
lie  place  of  his  deliverance. 

15-18.  Here  we  find  the 
-promise  repeated  to  Abraham, 
B  same  as  at  first,  yet  with 
t  variations.  It  is  the  same 
grant  which  the  apostle  de- 
as  God's  "preaching  before- 
B    Gospel    unto    Abraham " 

8;  Rom.  iy.  IG,  17).  It  is 
ise  of  salvation  to  all  nations 
Vbruham.  Only  here  (Ij  it  is 
he  made  with  the  additional 
){ the  oath  o(  God.  (Heb.  vi.  18) 
here  expressed  that  the  sal- 
all  ]>e(»ple  is  to  come  through 
f  Abraham  ;  whereas  in  chap. 
was  "Yw  t/iee/'  etc.  This  was 
ter  the  offering  of  Isaac,  which 
Jie  promised  seed  to  view  so 
St.  Paul  argues,  by  the 
at  *'  the  seed"  is  Christ.  The 
1  and  promise  here  given  is, 
,  the  very  crown  of  all  promises 
iham  is  father  of  the  faithful, 
concluding  crowning  form  of 
ise  to  Abraham  dwells  chiefly 
seed ;  while,  in  other  passages, 
len  the  land  of  promise  more 
',   and   Abraham    more    per- 

This  is  quite  in  accordance 
i   gradual    unfolding    of    the 


Gk>spel  revelation.  The  Messianic  idea 
is  more  and  more  distinctly  brought 
into  view.  The  multiplying  oftJie  seed 
of  Abraham  here  promised,  to  one  who 
had  now,  in  his  old  age,  only  the  first- 
born of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  looks  beyond 
mere  natural  posterity  to  the  spiritual 
progeny,  which  should  become  in- 
numerable.— (Jacobtis.) 

The  multitude  of  his  seed  has  a 
double  parallel  in  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  sands  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
to  possess  the  gate  of  their  enemies, 
that  is,  to  be  masters  and  rulers  of 
their  cities  and  territories.  The  great 
promise,  that  all  the  nations  should 
be  blessed  in  his  seed,  was,  at  first, 
given  absolutely  without  reference  to 
his  character.  Now  it  is  confirmed  to 
him  as  the  man  of  proof,  who  is  not 
only  accepted  as  righteous,  but  proved 
to  be  actually  righteous  after  the  in- 
ward man ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my 
voice.  In  hearing  this  transcendent 
blessing  repeated  on  this  momentous 
occasion,  Abraham  truly  saw  the  day 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  the  Son  of  Man.  We  con- 
template him  now  with  wonder  as  the 
Man  of  God,  manifested  by  the  self- 
denying  obedience  of  a  regenerate 
nature,  entrusted  with  the  dignity  of 
the  patriarchate  over  a  holy  seed,  and 
competent  to  the  worthy  discharge  of 
all  its  spiritual  functions. — (Murphy.) 

The  conquests  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
are  those  of  the  Christian  Church,  of 
whicli  it  is  said  that,  "  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"  (Matt. 

xvi.  18). 

The  adherents  of  non-Christian 
systems  of  belief  are  more  numerous 
than  those  who  have  embraced  the 
religion  of  Christ.  But  these  are  the 
religions  of  nations  which  have  no 
future.  The  nations  of  the  earth  are 
blessed  in  the  seed  of  Abraham,  for  He 
who  was  emphatically  such  leads  the 
way  in  the  world's  progress. 

The  promises  of  God  enlarge  in  suc- 
cessive revelations.  To  Adam,  Christ 
was  promised  as  the  bruiser  of  the 
serpent ;  to  Abraham,  as  the  source  of 
blessing  to  all  nations. 

What  God  had  at  the  outset  granted 
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out  of  free  grace  alone,  and  uncon- 
ditionally, He  now  confirms  as  the 
reward  of  Abraham's  act  of  faith.  This 
faith  which  He  had  created,  fostered, 
and  proved,  had  now  brought  forth  its 
fruits.  God  first  promises,  and  by  His 
revelation  awakens  faith  in  the  heart. 
He  then  crowns  with  reward  the  works 
of  this  faith,  which  is  the  result  of  His 
grace. — {Gerlack) 

Abraham  believed  in  promises  which 
could  only  be  realised  long  after  his 
death.  Though  rewarded  for  obedience 
he  must  still  live  by  faith. 

The  promise  to  Abraham  is  the  Mfrd 
great  patriarchal  promise,  and  it  is  made 
to  the  third  head  of  the  race.  Noah's 
prediction  of  blessings  upon  Shem,  and 
through  Shem  upon  Japhet,  is  here 
taken  up  and  expanded.  To  this 
Shemite  a  further  Messianic  promise  is 
made,  even  when  the  line  of  Shem  had 
become  idolatrous.  The  great  point 
of  the  promise  is — (1.)  That  blessings 
should  come  upon  the  whole  human 
family  through  Abraham's  seed.  Abra- 
ham must  have  understood  that  these 
blessings  were  spiritual,  and  that  it 
was  by  the  diffusion  of  true  religion 
that  he  should  become  such  a  universal 
blessing.  So  Peter  explains  the  pro- 
mise that  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  advent 
and  work  of  Christ  (Acts  iii.  25,  26). 
Paul  declares  that  in  this  promise  God 
preached  beforehand  the  Gospel  unto 
Abraham,  saying,  etc.  (Gal.  iii.  8-16.) 
The  promise  is,  therefore  (2),  Of  a 
universal  religion  for  man,  to  come 
through  Abraham.  This  is  the  great 
idea  of  the  Bible.  The  unity  of  the 
race  and  their  brotherhood  in  Christ, 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  is  set  forth  in 
both  Testaments — Christ  all  and  in  all. 
(3.)  This  glorious  result  for  men  is  by 
means  of  a  chosen  family  and  people, 
who  are  to  train  posterity  according  to 
the  covenant  seal.  Christianity  did 
ngt  spring  out  of  Judaism  as  a  natural 
growth,  for  the  Jewish  religion  had 
become  corrupt,  and  so  it  battled  the 
idea  of  such  a  universal  Church  as 
Christ  came  to  establish.  The  idea 
was  of  God,  and  the  plan  thus  prose- 
cuted can  be  accounted  for  only  as  the 
plan  of  God,  running  through  the  ages, 
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and  the  golden  thread  in  all  histoij. 
]No  heathen  philosophy,  nor  any  odier 
religious  system,  ever  proposed  this 
spiritual  blessedness  of  mankind  as  the 
object  and  end. — {Jacobus.) 

Verse  19.  Abraham's  return  from 
the  scene  of  his  trial  1.  With  the 
blessed  consciousness  of  duty  done.  He 
had  obeyed  the  voice  of  Grod,  and  had 
stifled  every  other  voice.  2.  With  all 
his  former  blessings  made  more  sacred 
and  secure.  He  had  given  up  his  be- 
loved Isaac,  and  behold  he  has  him  still, 
more  dear  than  ever  now,  and  like  a 
fresh  gift  from  God.  No  sacrifice  is 
made  for  Him,  but  it  is  rendered  back 
more  than  an  hundred  fold,  and  the 
offerer  is  thereby  exalted  and  blest 
We  have  that  most  surely  wliicb  we 
resign  to  God.  When  we  make  oar 
possessions  His,  then  alone  do  we  enjoy 
their  full  benefits.  When  we  keep  ttcm 
back  from  God  we  lose  them.  "He 
that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it."  3.  With  fresh  promises  and 
encouragements,  God  was  better  to  him 
than  all  his  fears,  yea,  than  all  his  hopes. 

Isaac  had  never  been  so  precious  to 
his  father  if  he  had  not  been  recovered 
from  death ;  if  he  had  not  been  as 
miraculously  restored  as  given.  Abra- 
ham had  never  been  as  blessed  in  his 
seed  if  he  had  not  neglected  Isaac  for 
God.  The  only  way  to  find  comfiat 
in  an  earthly  thing  is  to  surrender  it  in 
a  believing  carelessness  into  the  hands 
of  God.— (i?p.  riall) 

Abraham  had  now  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  his  spiritual  vigour  and  ex- 
perience. He  was,  henceforth,  to  be 
the  grand  example  of  faith. 

In  the  person  of  Abraham  is  unfolded 
that  spiritual  process  by  which  the  soul 
is  drawn  to  God.  He  heai-s  the  call  of 
God,  and  comes  to  the  decisive  act  of 
trusting  in  the  revealed  God  of  mercy 
and  truth  ;  on  tlie  ground  of  which  act 
he  is  accounted  righteous.  He  then 
rises  to  the  successive  acts  of  walking 
witli  God,  covenanting  with  Him,  and 
at  length  withholding  nothing  that  he 
has  or  holds  dear  from  Him.  Here  are 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  man 
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aved  through  acceptance  of  the 
f  Gk)d.  Faith  in  God  (ch.  xv.), 
Qce  towards  Him  (ch.  xvi.),  and 
ip  with  Him  (ch.  xviii.),  are 
»e  great  turning  points  of  the 
eturning  life.  They  are  built 
e  effectual  call  of  God  (ch.  xii.), 
minate  in  unreserved  resigna- 
Him  (ch.  xxii.).  With  wonder- 
lity  has  the  sacred  record  de- 
in  this  pattern  of  spiritual 
liy  from  tne  rational  and  ac- 
le  race  to  the  individual  and 
il  soul,  and  traced  the  footsteps 
ith  to  GoA.-— {Murphy). 

8  20-24.    The  genealogy  here 


given  is  undoubtedly  introduced  in 
order  to  make  way  for  the  following 
account  of  Isaac's  marriage  to  Rebekah, 
a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Nahor.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  design  of  heaven 
that  the  family  of  Abraham  should  in- 
termarry with  the  heathen  races  among 
whom  he  now  dwelt,  and  to  add  to  the 
recent  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour,  he 
is  now  cheered  by  the  welcome  tidings 
of  the  prosperity  of  his  brother's  house, 
in  which  he  would  not  fail  to  perceive 
how  kindly  God  was  preparing  the  way 
for  the  higher  happiness  of  his  son  and 
the  further  fulfilment  of  His  promises. 
—{Bush). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

kL  Notes.— 1.  The  years  of  the  life  of  Sarah.]  Heb.  pL  livu.  Probably  used  as  the 
eminence.  Some  of  the  Jewish  expositors  refer  the  expression  to  three  stages  in  the 
rah. — 3.  Hebron.]  Same  as  Kirjath-Arba.  "  Here  Abraham  had  resided,  and,  having 
mt  some  forty  years,  had  returned.  This  was  a  most  ancient  city,  the  earUest  seat  of 
ife,  having  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan,  the  oldest  capital  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiiL  22). 

a  town  of  some  prominence,  but  chiefly  notable  for  the  mosque  built  over  the  tomb  of 
(Jacobus.)  In  the  land  of  Canaan.  Hebron  was  situated  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea, 
rty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.— 3.  Stood  up  firom  before  his  dead.]  **  Abraham  must  be 
A  as  '  weeping  over  the  face  *  of  Sarah  (2  Kings  xiii.  14),  and  he  rises  up/rom  the  face 
tdJ*  (Alford.)  The  sons  o/Heth.  Descendants  of  Heth,  the  son  of  Canaan,  a  grand- 
[am,  elsewhere  c^ed  the  Hittites.  They  were  Canaanites.  From  them  Esau  took 
Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35.) — 6.  My  lordO  A  title  of  respect  equivalent  to  our  sir.  A  mighty 
leb.  A  prince  of  Ood.  The  Heb.  afi&xed  the  name  of  God  to  words  to  denote  excellence 
perlative  degree.  Thus  great  mountains,  great  cedars,  are  caUed  "  mountains  of  Gk)d," 
of  God."  (Gen.  xxx.  8  ;  Psa.  Ixxx.  10.)  8.  If  it  be  your  mind.]  Heb.  If  U  he  with 
.  Soul  often  occurs  in  the  O.T.  in  the  sense  of  will,  or  desire,  or  inclination.  (Psa. 
;  Psa.  cv.  22.)— 9*  The  cave  of  Machpelah.]  In  this  eastern  land  it  was  customary  to 
caves,  natural  or  artificial.  Machpelah.  Heb.  The  twofold  cave.  The  expr«uiun, 
escriptive  of  its  form^  is  here  used  as  a  proper  name.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
e  field,  including  the  cave.  A  mosque  is  now  built  over  the  spot.  In  the  end  of  his  field. 
Lotee  a  larger  extent  of  land  than  it  does  with  us,  and  frequently  signifies  a  territory,  or 
:t  of  country.  "  Jacob  fled  to  the  country  of  Sjrria."  Heb.  "fiM  of  Sjrria."  For  as 
%ey  asUis  worth.  Heb.  P&r  full  silver ,  t.«.,  full  money.  The  word  sUver  is  often  used 
cred  writers  to  signify  money.— 11.  The  field  give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein.] 

a  formal  expression  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  refusing  to  name  a  fixed  price,  and 
is  a  gift,  while  at  the  same  time  expecting  an  equivalent  for  it. — 16.  Shekels.]  From 
thakal,  to  weigh.    Hence  is  derived  the  English  word  scales.    Among  the  Jews  shekel 

both  for  a  weight  and  a  coin.     There  were  then  no  stamped  coins.    The  first  use  of 

been  ascribed  to  the  Phcenicians.  Current  money  with  the  merchant.  It  is  still  the 
o  weigh  money  in  the  East,  even  where  it  is  stamped,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  of  full 

"current  money  with  the  merchant." — 17.  And  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in 
ih.  which  was  before  Hamre,  the  field  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees 
e  in  the  field,  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about]  "  This  minute  specification 
:e  a  recital  of  the  very  formula  of  sale,  and  shows  the  solemn  significance  of  the  whole 
ig.    By  the  expression  which  was  in  (the)  Machpelah,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name 

not  to  the  cave  only,  but  also  to  the  district  or  property."  (Alford.)  Before  Mamre, 
'  signifies  to  the  eastward  of  it.  Were  made  sure.  Heb.  Stood  for  a  possession.  No 
is  made  of  any  document,  and  the  title  was  probably  established  by  a  public  proclama- 
le  sale,  made  in  the  gate.  20.  And  the  field,  and  the  oave  that  is  therein,  were  made 
0  Abraham  for  a  possession.]  The  validity  of  his  title  is  again  recited  on  account  of  the 
toe  of  the  fact 
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MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAOEAPB.-'Vena  1,  2. 

Abraham  in  the  House  of  MouBinNG. 

Abraham,  who  had  been  tried  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  is  dow  tried  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Providence.  His  wife  dies.  The  desire  of  his  eyes  is  stricken 
down  by  his  side.  We  now  find  him  in  the  "  house  of  mourning."  He  had  long 
known  God,  and  had  been  familiar  with  spiritual  truth,  and  therefore  would  not 
fail  to  lay  to  heart  the  solemn  teachings  of  such  an  event  as  this.  What  lessons, 
then,  would  such  a  man  learn  in  this  "  house  of  mourning?  " 

I.  That  in  view  of  the  awful  fact  of  death,  the  littleness  of  limnan  life  ii  leen. 
Abraham,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  would  naturally  dwell  upon  the  strange  and 
eventful  history  of  that  life  which  had  just  closed.  Full  as  it  was  of  wonderful 
experiences  and  varied  incident,  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  awful  fact  of  death, 
these  thing's  seemed  as  thouj-h  they  had  never  been.  They  seemed  to  depart 
for  ever,  like  a  shadow  that  passes  over  a  field  of  corn.  When  death  comes, 
human  life  ai)pears  to  be  stripped  of  all  substance,  and  to  be  only  Uke  the 
memor>'  of  a  dream.  However  long  a  man  may  live,  truly  his  days  are  few  and 
evil,  i'^or  when  time  is  once  gone  it  matters  not  how  long  it  has  been.  All  the 
distinctions  which  are  .among  men,  of  learning  and  ignorance,  riches  and  poverty, 
high  and  low  estate,  vanish  before  this  common  lot,  mortality.  Life  passes  on 
quickly  to  its  close,  and  then,  to  all  human  seeming,  disappears.  How  rapid 
was  the  succession  of  events  in  the  life  of  Sarah  !  A  few  chapters  back,  and  we 
read  of  her  marriage ;  then  of  the  birth  of  her  child  ;  and  now  we  read  the 
account  of  her  death  and  funeral.  This  rapid  passing  over  a  long  history  arises, 
as  we  know,  from  the  brevity  of  Scripture  biography  ;  yet  herein  human  life  b 
truly  represfMited.  Our  life,  after  all,  consists  of  but  a  few  chapters.  A  baptism, 
then  a  wedding  ;  and  j)ass  a  few  more  years  at  most,  then  a  funeral.  Such  are 
the  short  and  simple  heads  of  our  mortal  story.  And  when  the  end  comes, 
what  a  poor  and  despicable  thing  life  seems  I     Abraham  learned  further  :— 

II.  To  realise  tlie  fact  of  his  own  mortality.  *'  The  living  know  that  they 
shall  die."  We  all  accept  the  fact  of  our  mortality,  but  we  seldom  realiac  it 
until  death  strikes  down  a  near  object,  and  wounds  our  own  hotirt.  When  those 
loved  ones  die,  whoj^e  lives  have  been  bound  up  closely  with  our  own,  then  death 
becomes  awfully  credible.  Men  tell  us  of  the  horror  they  have  felt  upon  their 
first  sensations  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  They  felt  as  if  this  firm-set  earth 
was  no  longer  to  be  trusted.  They  were  safe  nowhere.  And  so,  when  the  stroke 
of  death  iails  upon  those  whom  we  have  long  and  deeply  loved,  the  feeling mste 
upon  us  sudilenly,  that  after  all  this  solid  life  is  hollow.  Our  first  thought  is, 
**  I  may  be  the  next  to  go."  When  x\braham  saw  his  wife  lying  dead,  the 
thou|;ht  of  his  own  mortality  would  be  forced  upon  him  as  it  never  had  beta 
before.  Such  is  the  estimate  which  must  be  formed  of  human  life  when  sew 
from  this  side.  But  a  godly  man  could  not  rest  in  such  a  despairing  view  of 
human  life  and  destiny.     Therofore  he  learned  also  : — 

III.  To  feel  that  there  is  a  life  beyond.  Abraham  lived  the  life  of  faith.  He 
knew  that  his  soul  was  linked  with  the  ever-living  God  who  would  be  the  eternal 
possession  (►f  those  who  trust  in  Him.  The  soul  that  partakes  of  the  Divine 
nature  cannot  die.  Abraham  had  a  fixed  belief  in  a  future  life,  but  there  are 
moments  when  such  a  belief  becomes  more  intense  and  real.  When  he  came  to 
mouni  and  weep  for  Sarah,  he  would  not  merely  know,  hxit  feel  the  truth  of  an 
immortality.  Our  conviction  of  a  future  life  does  not  depend  upon  reasoning. 
We  can  rea.'-on  ourselves  just  as  ciisily  into  the  opposite  conclusion.  There  is 
no  absurdity  in  su])j)(  sing  the  mind  altogether  to  perish.  Why  should  we  not 
go  back  again  to  that  original  nothing  whence  we  came?  It  is,  after  all, n*'* 
the  intellect  but  the  heart  that  believes.     Our  afiFections  will  not  allow  us  ^^ 
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our  loved  ones  are  clean  gone  for  ever.  When  we  mourn  for  the 
mortal  part  of  us  sends  out  its  feelers  for  that  part  which  is  severed 
rhat  grief  which  blinds  the  eyes  with  tears,  does,  at  the  same  time, 
ts  of  the  soul  to  see  beyond  into  the  invisible  world.  Sorrow  pierces 
.  when  all  is  lost  here  that  other  world  becomes  more  real.  Again, 
irned : — 

acredness  of  sorrow  for  the  dead.  Abraham  believed  in  God ;  had 
'  His  will ;  had  resolved  to  obey  that  will,  even  when  it  seemed  cruel, 
irn  saint,  a  man  of  iron  determination,  who  would  not  shrink  from 
Scult  duties  in  the  service  of  his  God.  Yet  this  strong  man  weeps, 
t  it  is  right  to  weep — that  religion  has  not  destroyed,  but  rather 
is  humanity.  He  must  pay  nature  her  tribute.  The  example  of 
whose  lives  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  shows  us  that  sorrow  for  the 
istent  with  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  **  Joseph,"  we 
ifted  up  his  voice  and  wept."  We  read  of  the  tears  of  Jacob  and  of 
.  even  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  was  free  from  the  sins  of  our  nature,  but 
its  power  to  feel  sorrow,  wept  over  the  grave  of  Lazarns.  Piety 
does  not  condemn  us  to  lose  our  humanity.  That  religion  which 
Euiicate  the  essential  qualities  of  human  nature  is  not  of  God. 
rtue,  which  aims  to  stifle  the  domestic  affections,  has  no  encourage- 
be  Bible.  True  to  the  facts  of  human  nature,  that  Book  shows  us 
ho  have  lived  nearest,  to  God  have  had  the  largest  heart  towards 
Abraham,  the  chief  example  of  strong  and  unstaggering  faith,  weeps 
The  saint  had  not  destroyed  the  man.  The  heart,  which  has  tne 
ieve,  has  also  the  power  to  sufiFer. 


SUGOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  Her  name  was  significant  of   her 

er  death.   She  was  younger  illustrious    and    distinguished    fame. 

\  than  Abraham,  and  yet  To  Abraham,  from  the  beginning  of 

eight  yetirs    before    him.  his   pilgrimage,  she    was    Sarai — my 

is  a  subject  of  very  uncer-  princess.  So  he  delighted  affectionately 

ion.     God  often  takes  the  to  honour  her.   To  the  Church  at  large, 

ore  the  eldest.    She  lived,  the  vast  multitude  of  Abraham's  be- 

rty-seven  years  after  the  lieving   children,    she   is   Sarah — the 

xj,  to  a  good  old  age,  and  princess — to  whom,  as  to  a  princess, 

as  a  shock  of  corn  ripe  in  they  are  all  to  look,  and  whom  in  all 

(Fuller )  generations  they  are  to  call  blessed 

lents  in   Sarah's  life  are  (Gen.  xvii.  16,  17).     Yet  the  tenour 

Phis  tells  much   for   the  of  her  life  was  very  private,  unosteu- 

F  her  character,  as  it  im-  tatious,  and  unassuming.     She  tarried 

)er  and  noiseless  manner  at  home.     The  leadhig  features  of  her 

)  discharged  her  duties  in  character,  which  the  word  of  inspiration 

ays  of  domestic  life.  There  commends,  were  these:  her  holy  and 

■  a  woman's  character  shine  unadorned  simplicity;   her  meek  and 

idvantage.  quiet  spirit— an  ornament  in  the  sight 

The  pattern-woman  (1  Pet.  of  God  of  great  price ;  and  her  believing 

^he  mother  of  the  Hebrew  subjection  to  a  believing  husband  (1  Pet. 

The  mother  of  Isaac,  in  iii.  1-6).  She  was  devoted  to  Abraham, 

promised  seed  was  to   be  Nor  was  it  merely  in  the  blindnejjs  of 

:he  history  of  redemption  natural  and  fond  affection  that  she 

nd  in  importance  only  to  waited  on  him,  but  with  an  intelligent 

>f  our  Lord.  apprehension  andappreciation  of  his  high 
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CHAP.  xxm. 


standing,  as  the  friend  of  God  and  the 
heir  of  the  covenant. — (Candlish.) 

Verse  2.  Death  is  the  solemn  thought 
of  the  world.  Let  it  be  ever  so  vul- 
garized or  common,  still,  beneath  the 
tent  of  the  eastern  emir  or  in  the 
crowded  cemeteries  of  the  capital, 
death  is  an  awful  arresting  thing. 
While  civilisation  has  robbed  other 
horrors  of  their  wonder,  death  is  still 
the  insoluble  event.  But  here  we  have 
something  more  than  death — we  have 
separation.  Abraham  and  Sarah  had 
lived  together  for  long,  but  they  were 
parted  at  last.  The  shock  was  broken 
in  Abraliam's  case  by  its  naturalness. 
The  dissolution  of  the  aged  is  ex- 
pected; and  often  the  survivor  dies 
soon. — {Robertson, ) 

Consider  the  place  of  her  death. 
It  was  anciently  called  Kirjath-Arba, 
afterwards  Hebron,    situated    in   the 

fjlain  of  Mamre,  where  Abraham  had 
ived  more  than  twenty  years  before  he 
went  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
and  whither  he  had  since  returned. 
Here  Sarah  died,  and  here  Abraham 
"mourned"  for  her.  We  may  t^e 
notice  of  i\\Q  forms  of  it.  He  ''came 
to  mourn,"  t.^.,  he  came  into  her  tent 
where  she  died,  and  looked  at  her 
dead  body ;  his  eye  aflFected  his  heart. 
There  was  none  of  that  false  delicacy 
of  modern  times  which  shuns  to  see  or 
attend  the  burial  of  near  relations. 
Let  him  see  her,  and  let  him  weep— it 
is  the  last  tribute  of  affection  which  he 
will  be  able  in  that  manner  to  pay  her. 
We  should  also  notice  the  sincerity  of 
it ;  he  '*  wept."  Many  affect  to  mourn 
who  do  not  weep  ;  but  Abraham  both 
mourned  and  wept.  Religion  does  not 
stop  the  course  of  nature,  though  it 
moderates  it,  and  by  inspiring  the 
hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  prevents 
our  being  swallowed  up  of  overmuch 
sorrow. — {Fuller,) 

In  those  tears  of  Abraham  was 
anguish  ;  but  there  might  have  been 
remorse.  Apparently  Abraham  had 
nothing  to  reproach  himself  with. 
Quarrels  in  hLs  married  life  are 
recorded,  but  in  all  he  behaved  with 
tenderness,  concession,  and  dignity. 
476 


In  all  things  he  had  supported  and 
cherished  his  wife,  bearing,  lib  a 
strong  man,  the  burdens  of  the  weik. 
But  oh !  let  us  beware.  There  an 
bitter  recollections  which  enhance  the 
sorrow  of  bereavement  and  change  it 
into  agony — ^recollections  which  are 
repeat^  to  us  in  words  which  remorse 
will  not  cease  to  echo  for  ev^  and 
ever.  "  Oh,  if  they  would  but  come 
again,  I'd  never  grieve  them  mote:" 
It  is  this  which  makes  tears  scald.  To 
how  many  a  grown  heart  have  noi 
those  childish  words  of  the  intuit 
hymn  gone  home,  sharp  with  an 
undying  pang ! — (^Eobertstm^ 

Tne  true  mourning  a  sanctitiedfeeliag 
of  death.  1.  A  fellow-feeling  of  deaft, 
with  the  dead.  2.  An  anticipatioQ  of 
death,  or  a  living  preparation  for  one'a 
own  deatL  3.  A  believing  sense  of 
the  end  or  destination  of  death,  to  be 
made  useful  to  the  life. — {Lan§€,) 

Is  the  believer  merely  suffered,  by 
way  of  indulgence  to  sorrow  ?  The 
assurance  that  he  may  sorrow  without 
sinning — ^that  he  may  indulge  his  grief 
without  offence  —  is  an  unspeakable 
consolation.  The  fact  that  Abraham 
"  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to 
weep  for  her" — still  more  the  fiact  tha* 
"Jesus  went" — ^is  as  oil  noured  into 
the  wounos  of  the  hearts  lacerated 
and  torn  affections.  But  still  more 
complete  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
Gospel  to  man's  nature  and  man's 
triab.  The  Patriarch  evidently  nwde 
conscience  of  his  mourning.  His  mJm 
and  tears  were  not  merely  r^aroed 
by  him  as  lawful,  for  the  relief  of  his 
overcharged  and  overburdened  aouL 
Even  into  this  department  of  his  expe- 
rience he  carried  his  sense  of  obligation. 
In  a  religious  and  spiritual  senae  he 
made  a  business  of  his  grief.  He  went 
about  the  indulgence  of  it  as  a  work  of 
faith.  He  allotted  to  it  a  fixed  ajd 
definite  time.  He  came  to  Sarahs 
tent  for  the  express  purpose.  He  p« 
up  for  this  work  his  other  avocations 
and  employments.  His  occupation 
was  "  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep 
for  her."  There  is,  therefore,  a  time  to 
weep ;  there  is  a  time  to  mourn.  Thew 
is  a  season  during  which  to  mourn  ana 
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>t  merely  the  allowed  license  precedent,  but  a  binding  and  authori- 

ed  weakness  of  the  believer,  tative  example.  It  not  merely  sanctions 

t)per  business,  the  very  exer-  a  liberty  ;  it  imposes  an  obligation, 

en  he  is  called.  This  instance  — {Candlish,) 
im  is  not  only  a  warrant  and 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.— VeruB  8-20. 

Abraham  BuBTiNa  His  Dead. 

rtion  is  remarkable  in  several  respects.  Here  we  have  the  first  record 
y  in  land,  of  purchase,  of  silver  employed  as  money,  and  of  mourning 
ad,  and  of  burial.  Here  are  the  chief  heads  of  human  business,  and 
Id  fashion  of  mortality  brought  vividly  before  us.  Abraham  makes 
snts  for  the  purchase  of  a  family  grave,  and  buries  his  wife  in  peace, 
instructive  to  consider  the  Patriarch  so  engaged  from  three  points 

nder  him  as  a  man.  He  did,  on  this  occasion,  what  every  right-minded 
d  feel  bound  to  do.  The  necessities  of  human  life  and  destiny  cast 
ities  upon  men.    Abraham  must  ''  bury  his  dead  out  of  his  sight " 

He  feels  the  loathsomeness  of  death.  Dishonour  has  fallen  upon  the 
ft  of  life,  and  it  must  be  hidden  in  the  tomb  from  the  eyes  of  all  living, 
had  to  perform  a  melancholy  duty  towards  the  dead  body  of  his  dear 
\  must  provide  a  grave  for  her,  and  secure  the  possession  of  it  so  that 

shall  rest  undisturbed.     She  must  have  a  funeral  worthy  of  her 

life,  aud  of  the  love  which  he  bare  to  her.     In  all  this  Abraham  was 

uman  duty,  and  he  did  it  affectionately  and  in  a  spirit  of  high-minded 

ct.    Considered  merely  as  a  man,  he  wins  our  admiration  for  those 

»  and  feelings  of  humanity  which  are  so  remarkably  evident  in  this 

nsider  him  as  a  man  of  business.  The  transaction  with  the  children 
)et8  forth  the  character  of  Abraham  regarded  as  a  man  of  business. 
dependence.  Not  that  scornful  spirit  of  independence  which  has  its 
ide,  and  despises  others ;  but  that  high-minded  feeling  by  which  a 
ses,  without  sufficient  necessity,  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  his  fellow 
I  this  case  such  an  obligation  might  afterwards  have  proved  inconve- 
\braham,  and  have  injured  the  influence  of  his  character.  He  must 
these  strangers  as  a  man  of  business  ought  to  deal,  honestly  and  in  a 
spirit  of  independence.  The  children  of  Heth  offer  the  land  for  a 
as  a  gift.  (Ver.  6.)  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  instance  of 
nary  Uberality  on  their  part,  but  the  customs  of  eastern  nations  forbid 
pposition.  Their  custom  was,  and  still  is,  to  exchange  gifts  ;  but  they 
)  which  laid  the  party  receiving  them  under  an  obligation  to  give  back 
s  much  again.  In  the  words  of  Ephron  to  Abraham,  "  Nay,  my  lord, 
give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein  I  give  it  thee  "  (ver.  11),  we 
ply  a  conventional  mode  of  speech — one  of  those  made  and  provided 
ich  must  be  held  to  mean  mucn  less  than  they  express.  Abraham  asks 
jring-place,  and  it  is  offered  as  a  gift.  (Verses  4,  6.)  He  understands 
3^y  meant,  refuses  the  offer,  and  pays  for  the  ground.  Ephron  makes 
'  reluctance,  but  at  length  consents  to  receive  payment.  This  was  all 
^rstood  as  being  a  common  mode  of  dealing.  Abraham  was  a  just  man, 
le  same  time  prudent.  It  would  not  be  expedient  for  him  to  be  under 
tion  to  these  people.  Besides,  he  was  rich  and  could  well  afford  to 
why  should  he  receive  ?    He  might  receive  such  a  gift  from  a  dear 
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frieud,  when  no  misunderstanding  could  arise,  but  not  from  strangers.  It  ww 
expedient  for  him  to  preserve  a  manly  spirit  of  independence.  In  dealing  with 
the  world  we  must  be  "  wise  as  serpents  "  as  well  as  *'  harmless  as  doves"— in- 
nocence must  bo  repilated  and  guided  by  wisdom.  2.  //ui  earactnesf.  Abrahan 
takes  great  care  to  have  the  contract  drawn  up  in  due  form,  for  the  17th  and 
18th  verses  are  like  an  extract  from  a  legal  document.  They  read  like  a  deed  of 
conveyance.  The  boundaries  of  the  field  are  accuratf4y  defined,  and  all  the 
perquisites  belonging  to  it — the  trees  .and  the  cave.  This  exactne^  was  the 
product  of  a  religious  feeling.  Abraham  was  desirous  to  prevent  future  mis- 
understandings. When  these  arise  it  is  well  to  quell  them  by  a  spirit  of  gene- 
rosity and  conciliation,  but  it  is  far  better  to  contrive  so  that  they  shall  not 
arise.  In  order  to  '*  live  peaceably  with  all  men  "  it  is  well  that  we  should  tab 
care  that,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  there  shall  be  no  cause  for  dispute.  Men  of  bna- 
ness  shouhl  be  exact  in  all  their  dealings,  for  without  attention  to  this  the 
character  even  of  a  good  man  will  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  3.  Hit 
coiii'tesji.  "  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead,  and  sptake  unto  the  sons  of 
Heth."  (Ver.  3.)  He  had  that  refined  politeness  winch  enabled  him  to  control 
his  emotions  before  strangers.  When  the  apparently  generous  otter  was  made 
him,  "Abraham  stood  u;)  and  bowed  himself  to  the  children  of  Heth."  There 
is  a  certain  reverence  which  is  due  from  man  to  man,  and  the  observance  of 
even  the  forms  of  it  add  a  grace  nnd  charm  to  human  life.  A  refined  and  conr- 
teous  behaviour  acts  like  oil  in  diminishing  the  friction  of  the  social  machine. 
The  conventional  forms  which  society  has  stamped  with  its  approval  are  often 
used  as  mere  meaninjiless  phrases,  but  they  are  the  survival  of  a  time  when  the)' 
possessed  solid  worth  and  rei)resent43d  realities.  True  godliness  would  jwt 
meaning  into  them.  The  courtesy  of  Abraham  was  the  re.'^ult  of  a  true  feelmg, 
not  a  more  form  of  salutation  and  address.  'Jlie  cultivation  of  such  a  courtesy 
would  ennoMe  overy  transaction  of  human  business. 

III.  Consider  him  as  a  godly  man.  Abraham  acts  throughout  as  one  vho 
trusted  in  (jod,  and  whose  soul  was  united  to  Him  for  ever.  In  the  light  uf  this 
incident  his  conduct  cannot  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  looked  only 
for  temporal  promises.  The  eye  of  his  faith  saw  things  "  afar  off,"  yet  to  te 
realised  in  a  life  bi^yond  life.  1.  He  believed  in  immortality.  This  is  evident 
by  his  care  that  the  (lea<l  should  have  decent  and  honourable  burial.  Wliy 
should  there  be  such  concern  for  the  dead  body  if  all  is  over  and  ended— if  the 
being  that  inhabit<Hl  it  is  blotted  out  of  existence?  This  reverence  for  the  dead 
shows  that  the  mortal  frame  was  once  t<jnanted  by  spirit,  and  that  that  spirit 
continues  to  live  on,  though  no  longer  discerned  by  men  in  the  flesh.  The 
honour  paid  to  the  dead  b)''  early  nations,  especiallv  by  the  Eg3rptiaiis,  protes 
that  tliey  had  a  secret  glimmer  of  immorUility.  Chihlron  do  not  believe  that 
the  tlojid  are  clean  gone  for  ever,  but  speak  of  them  as  living  and  acting  still 
JSo  it  was  in  the  childliood  of  the  world.  Unsoj)histicated  nature  accepts  the 
doctrine  of  an  immortal  life.  Abraham  did  not  believe  that  his  departed  wife 
had  (lone  with  God  for  ever,  and  therefore  he  ]»aid  honour  to  the  temple  where 
her  consecrated  soul  once  dwelt.  2.  He  believed  that  God  would  gratU  Atf 
posterity  to  inherit  the  land.  Al)raham  knew  that  God  had  de*<igned  him  to  be 
the  commencement  of  a  great  histor}'',  that  his  children  should  form  a  mighty 
nation  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever.  Sarah's  biiria 
in  that  Ipud  was  a  kind  of  earnest  of  that  inheritance — a  sort  of  consecration 
of  the  soil.  What  a  melancholy  thought,  that  it  should  thus  be  consecrated 
by  a  grave  !  3.  Ue  believed  in  a  future  state  of  blessedness  for  the  rightew^ 
When  first  called  of  God  he  went  out  on  the  faith  of  receiving  an  inherit- 
ance. When  he  came  to  Canaan  he  was  told  tljat  that  country  should  be  his 
inheritance.  Again  he  was  told  that  while  his  seed  four  hundred  years  afte^ 
wards  should  possess  the  land,  he  himself  was  to  have  no  inheritance  in  it  <>n 
478 
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•f  the  grave — ^he  was  to  "  go  to  his  fathers "  (Gen.  xv.  15).     Still, 
;he  outstanding  promise  tliat  he  was  to  inherit  the  land.     It  would 

Abraham  was  deceived,  that  he  was  disappointed  of  his  hope.  But 
fading  him  on  to  higlier  things — teaching  him  to  look  away  from  this 
e  was  learning  to  see  that  the  promise  could  only  be  fully  realised  in 

country,  that  is,  a  heavenly."  True,  the  earthly  land  of  promise 
lade  holy  by  a  grave.  But  this  world  is  to  all  men  more  a  grave  than 
r  in  it  life's  hopes  and  promises  are  buried,  so  that  they  might  come 
&ed  and  know  a  better  resurrection.  The  earthly  Canaan  was  but  a 
raves  for  successive  generations  of  Abraham's  children.  There  is 
right,  nothing  sure  or  abiding,  but  heaven.  To  that  blessed  land 
looked  forward.  He  laid  his  wife  to  rest  in  hope,  and  though  he 
received  not  the  promises,"  he  was  persuaded  that  they  would  be 

a  measure  far  beyond  all  earthly  hope.  He  knew  that  there  was 
city  which  had  the  everlasting  foundations.  Faith  in  God  could  not 
Qtly  satisfied  and  rewarded  by  any  earthly  good.  The  interest  of  the 
in  God's  inheritance  is  not  for  a  few  short  years,  but  for  ever. 


SUOOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


.  HU  dead.  So  she  is  called 
ral  times  in  this  chapter,  to 

death  makes  not  any  such 
etween  godly  couples  and 
ut  that  there  remains  still 

conjunction   betwixt  them, 

founded  in  the  hope  of  a 

surrection.      Job's    children 

his,  even  after  they  were 

buried.  How  else  could  it 
hat  God  gave  Job  twice  as 
jverything  as  he  had  before  " 

10,  13),  since  he  had  after- 
.  ins  first  number  of  children, 
in  sons  and  three  daughters  ? " 

pression  denotes  the  modera- 
s  grief,  and  the  comparative 
I  which,  from  a  principle  of 

was  enabled  to  subdue  his 
and  to  rise  up  and  engage  in 
)  duties  of  life.  As  there  is 
r  weeping,  so  there  is  a  time 

from  weeping,  and  it  is  well 
The  necessary  cases  cou- 
th our  condition  in  this  world 
ciful  means  of  raising  us  from 
r  of  melancholy. — (Bush.) 

4.  He  was  a  ''stranger" 
belonging  to  their  race ;  a 
9r,"  a  dweller  in  the  land,  not 
visitor  or  passing  traveller. 
ler  explains  why  he  has  no 


burial  place ;  the  latter  why,  he  asks 
to  purchase  one. 

The  soil  had  been  made  over  to 
Abraham  by  the  Covenant  of  God,  and 
yet  he  confesses  that  he  was  a  stranger 
and  pilgrim  in  the  land.  We  can  have 
no  enduring  possession  in  this  world. 
David,  though  a  wealthy  man  and  a 
king,  made  the  same  confession.  (Psa. 
xxxix.  11.) 

It  is  the  acknowledgement  that  he 
here  makes  to  the  sons  of  Heth  that  is 
referred  to  in  Heb.   xi.  13  :    "  They 
confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth."  Abraham,  how- 
ever, did  not  sustain  this  character 
alone.      Israel,  when  put  in  possession 
of  the  land,  were  taught  to  view  them- 
selves in  the  same  light  :  "Ye  are 
strangers  and  sojourners    with    me." 
(Lev.  XXV.  23.)     But  Abraham's  con- 
feasion,  though  true  at  all  times,  was 
peculiarly  true  and  striking  when  thus 
uttered  at  the  grave  of  Sarah.     Never 
does  the  impression  of  this  truth  come 
upon  us  with  such  force  ;  never  do  we 
feel  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  earth 
so  loosened,  so  nearly  rent  asunder,  as 
when  we  stand  by  the  grave  of  those 
we  love.  However  at  other  and  happier 
times  we  may  forget  the  frail  tenure  by 
which  we  hold  this  earthly  tabernacle, 
we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  then.      We  then,  iwds^d^ 
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"  know  the  lieart  of  a  stranger,"  and 
wonder  that  we  have  ever  felt  domes- 
ticated here  on  earth,  where  there  is 
so  much  sin  and  suffering,  so  little 
stability  and  peace.  Would  that  we 
could  carry  this  abiding  conviction 
along  with  us  into  the  daily  business 
of  life  !  How  little  influence  would  its 
trials  and  disappointments  possess  over 
us  !  How  much  internal  peace  would 
it  bestow  to  feel  that  we  were  "strangers 
and  pilgrims"  on  earth,  and  that  soon, 
amidf  the  comforts  of  our  Father's  house, 
we  should  smile  at  the  little  dis- 
quietudes of  the  way. — {Bush.) 

All  men  are  pilgrims  on  earth,  for 
they  pass  on  through  life  driven  by  an 
irresistible  power.  But  believers  in 
God  are  also  strangers.  Their  true 
home  is  not  here.  They  are  not  of 
this  world. 

To-day  it  is  fair,  the  next  day  there 
may  be  the  thundering  storm  :  to-day 
I  may  want  for  nothing  :  to-morrow  I 
may  be  like  Jacob,  with  nothing  but  a 
stone  for  my  pillow  and  the  heavens 
for  mv  curtains.  But  what  a  happy 
thought  it  is  ! — though  we  know  not 
where  the  road  winds,  we  know  where 
it  ends:  It  is  the  straight^st  way  to  hea- 
ven to  go  round  about.  Israel's  forty 
years  wanderings  were,  after  all,  the 
nearest  path  to  Canaan.  We  may 
have  to  go  through  trial  and  affliction  : 
the  pilgrimage  may  be  a  tiresome  one, 
but  it  is  safe.  We  cannot  trace  the 
river  upon  which  we  are  sailing,  but 
we  know  it  ends  in  the  floods  of  bliss 
at  last.  We  cannot  track  the  roads ;  but 
we  know  that  they  all  meet  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  heaven,  in  the  centre  of 
God's  universe.  God  help  us  to  pursue 
the  true  pilgrimage  of  a  pious  life. — 
(Spurgeon), 

A  father  with  his  little  son  is  jour- 
neying overland  to  California;  and  when 
at  night  he  pitches  his  tent  in  some 
pleasant  valley,  the  child  is  charmed 
with  the  spot,  and  begs  his  father  to 
rear  a  house  and  remain  there  ;  and 
he  begins  to  make  a  little  fence  about 
the  tent,  and  digs  up  the  wild  flowers, 
and  plants  them  within  the  enclosure. 
But  the  father  says,  **  No,  my  son  ! 
Our  home  is  far  distant.  Let  these 
480 


things  go ;  for  to-morrow  we  mnat 
depart.'  Now  God  is  taking  us,  Us 
children,  as  pilgrims  and  stnngeo 
homeward ;  but  we  desire  to  faaild 
here,  and  must  be  oflieu  overthrown 
before  we  can  learn  to  seek  "  the  dty 
that  hath  foundations,  whose  buildflr 
and  maker  is  (Jod." — {Beecker). 

"  Bury  my  dead  out  of  mysiglit* 
has  been  a  sad  necessity  for  all  Imu, 
since  mortality  has  made  war  on  wL 
See  the  triumphs  of  death !  The  boa 
of  our  friends,  which  to  look  upon  ill 
a  delight,  must  now  be  disfigured  ii 
the  corruption  of  the  tomb.  God 
changes  their  countenance  and  scnuds 
them  away.  The  beauty  which  amo- 
tion doted  upon  has  disappeared ;  ind 
those  who  lately  were  the  desire  of  our 
eyes  have  now  become  a  loathing  nnto 
all  flesh.  She  whom  Abraham  ooold 
not  bear  that  others  should  look  npoa 
with  unholy  desire  must  now  be  deC- 
vered  over  to  the  possession  of  Deith. 
Let  the  beautiful,  the  gay,  and  the 
vain  think  of  this,  and  rememba  the 
words,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dnik 
thou  shalt  return." 

Raised  upon  the  triumphs  of  deillL 
are  the  triumphs  of  the  resoirectioa 
The  "  body  of  our  humiliation  "  shiU 
be  charged  till  it  becomes  like  unto 
the  "  glorious  body  "  of  Him  who  hu 
vanquished  death. 

What  disarrays  like  death  ?  It  de- 
faces the  fascination  of  the  beantiliBL 
It  breaks  the  lamp  of  the  wise.  It 
withers  the  strength  of  the  mightr. 
It  snatches  the  store  of  the  ricL 
Kings  are  stripped  of  trapping,  trophy, 
treasure  ;  ''  their  glory  shaU  not  de- 
scend after  them."— ^J2.  W.  BafmUon) 

Verses  5,  6.  The  reply  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Heth  is  deeply  respectfnl  to 
Abraham,  and  confers  on  him  an  nfi- 
usual  favour — admission  for  his  deid 
into  the  family  sepulchres  of  the  inbi- 
bitants :  but  it  does  not  meet  tbe 
point  at  which  the  request  had  aimed. 
They  viewed  Abraham  as  enjoying  in 
a  special  manner  the  Divine  &TOQr» 
and  possibly,  as  Ealisch  8ucge8ta»ie- 
garded  his  residing  among  them  tf  i 
protection  and  safeguard  against  DitiM 
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08 :  compare  Abimelech's  con- 
(Ch.  jod.  22.)  They  there- 
amate  his  description  of  himself 
«ranger  and  a  sojourner,  and 
t  a  wish  to  incorporate  him 
ihemselves.  He,  therefore,  while 
osly  acknowledging  their  fa- 
e  i>roposal,  now  makes  known 
I  his  fall  mind  on  the  matter. 
:ription  of  himself  as  a  stranger 
>joamer  had  not  been  given  at 
:  it  had  its  deep  foundation  in 
nd  was  not  to  be  complimented 
at  to  be  adhered  to  and  acted 
il/ard.) 

\  7.  The  politeness  of  Abraham 
)  seen  exemplified  among  the 

and  the  lowest  of  the  people 
East ;  in  this  respect  nature 
3  have  done  for  them  what  art 
e  for  others.  With  what  grace 
lasses  bow  on  receiving  a  favour, 
laying  their  respects  to  a  su- 
Sometimes  the^  bow  down  to 
and;  at  other  tmies  they  put 
jids  on  their  bosoms,  and  gently 

the  head;  they  also  put  the 
md  on  the  face  in  a  longitudinal 
I,  and  sometimes  give  a  long  and 
1  sweep  with  the  right  hand  from 
head  to  the  grounl — (Roberts,) 
tesy  smooths  the  business   of 

life,  and  even  goes  very  far 
I  taking  away  the  grossness 
lines  evil. 

7  IV.  of  France  was  standing 
r  with  some  of  his  courtiers  at 
xance  of  a  village,  and  a  poor 
Assing  by  bowed  down  to  the 
3und  ;  and  the  king,  vdth  great 
tension,  returned  his  salutation 

the  same  manner;  at  which 
his  attendants   ventured    to 

his  surprise,  when  the  monarch 
replied  to  him — "Would  you 
)ar  king  exceeded  in  politeness 
of  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  ? " 
tesy  to  noble  minds  is  not  only 
egarded  as  a  gift,  but  a  means 
;hase  to  buy  men  out  of  their 
lerty.  Violence  and  compulsion 
b  half  so  dangerous;  these  be- 
B  openly,  give  us  leave  to  look 
elves,  to  collect  our  forces,  and 


refortify  when  we  are  sensible  of  our 
own  weakness;  but  the  other  under- 
mines us  by  a  fawning  stratagem,  and, 
if  we  be  enemies,  they  make  us  lay 
down  our  weapois,  ana  take  up  love. 

(J.  Beaumont.) 

Yerses  8,  9.  This  exactitude  in 
business  was  of  morereligiousimportance 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  It  was  a 
means  of  preventing  luture  misunder- 
standing. Quarrels  arise  often  firom 
false  delicacy.  It  is  painful  to  speak 
of  terms,  to  introduce  into  questions 
especially  so  delicate  as  this  of  bartering 
and  bargaining  about  money.  One 
party  in  an  agreement  knows  he  means 
generously,  and  trusts  the  other.  But 
each  forms  a  different  estimate  of 
rights ;  one  exaggerates,  the  other 
depreciates  the  service  done.  It 
is  from  such  undefined  boundaries 
and  limitations,  from  non-distinctness 
between  the  mine  and  the  thine,  from 
the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  what  you 
please,"  that  quarrels  and  dissensions 
most  frequently  occur.  Therefore 
Abraham  reads  a  lesson  to  men  of 
business,  and  to  those  whose  habits  are 
not  those  of  business.  Doubtless  there 
is  a  Christian  way  of  bearing  the  con- 
sequences of  neglect — it  is,  not  to 
dispute  at  all ;  but  it  is  better,  if 
possible,  to  arrange  so  that  no  dispute 
should  arise ;  and  Abraham  says  as  it 
were  to  each  of  us,  Let  every  agreement 
be  distinctly  and  accurately  made,  for 
the  sake,  not  of  interest,  but  peace  and 
charity. — (Robertson.) 

Civility,  courtesy,  and  generosity 
adorn  religion.  l^e  plainness  of 
Christianity  is  not  a  rude  and  insolent 
one ;  it  stands  aloof  from  flattery,  but 
not  from  obliging  behaviour.  Some 
also  are  very  courteous  to  strangers, 
are  very  much  the  reverse  to  those 
about  them  ;  but  Abraham's  behaviour 
to  his  neighbours  is  no  less  respectful 
than  it  was  to  the  three  strangers  who 
called  at  his  tent. — {FSMer) 

Mcuihpelah.  The  term  means  douUe 
— ^a  double  cave,  as  it  is.  The  name 
applied  to  the  whole  plot  or  field,  in- 
cluding the  cave,  and  sometimes  is 
limited  to  the  cave  itsdfl  The  mosque 
2  V%V 
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now  built  over  the  spot  is  at  the  base 
of  a  rocky  slope  looking  toward  the 
plain  of  Mamre,  and  thus  in  view  of 
Abraliam's  encampment.  The  building 
was  originally  a  Cliftstian  church,  as 
its  structure  shows,  and  was  at  a  later 
time  converted  into  a  mosque.  Within 
the  walls  are  the  sacreci  shrines  or 
monuments  of  the  patriarchal  family, 
in  honour  of  the  dead  who  are  buried 
beneath.  A  chapel  is  built  around 
each  of  these  tombs,  and  is  entered 
through  a  gateway  of  the  railing,  as  in 
modern  cathedrals.  There  are  six 
shrines :  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
the  first  pair,  are  in  the  inner  portico, 
— the  former  in  a  recess  to  the  riglit, 
the  latter  to  the  left,  both  closed  by 
silver  gates.  "  The  chamber  is  cased 
in  marble.  The  so-called  tomb  is  a 
sarcophagus  about  six  feet  in  height, 
built  up  of  plastered  stone  or  marble, 
and  hung  with  three  carpets  of  green 
and  gold.  Further  on,  and  within  the 
walls  of  the  mosque,  are  the  shrines  of 
Isaac  and  Kebckah,  with  less  style, 
while  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  are  in 
a  separate  cloister  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  mosque.  All  these  are  what  the 
Biblical  narrative  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  and  there  is  the  evidence  tliat 
the  Moliammedans  have  carefully 
guarded  these  sacred  spots,  and  they 
stand  as  the  confirmation  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  mosque  is  called  the 
Great  Haram."  (See  Stanley's  "History 
of  the  Jewish  Church." — (Jacobus,) 

Verses  10-12.  Bargains  and  cove- 
nants used  anciently  to  be  entered  into 
and  solemnly  ratified  in  the  gates  of 
the  cities,  from  the  ease  of  procuring 
witnesses  among  the  crowds  that  re- 
sorted thither,  written  documents  being 
then  but  little  in  vogue.  It  was  espe- 
cially of  importance  to  Abraham  that 
the  purchase  should  be  known  and 
ratified.  Had  he  accepted  the  sepul- 
chre as  a  present,  or  bought  it  in  a 
private  way,  his  title  to  it  might  at 
some  subsequent  period  have  been 
disputed,  and  his  descendants  been 
deprived  of  that  which  he  was  anxious 
of  securing  to  them.  But  all  fears  of 
this  kind  were  prevented  by  the  pub- 
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licity  of  the  transactioiL  The  chief 
persons  of  the  city  were  not  oidy  wit> 
nesses  of  it,  but  agents,  bv  wbon 
mediation  Ephron  was  induced  to  con- 
elude  the  bargain.  Being  witnesaed, 
moreover,  by  all  who  went  in  or  oat  of 
tlie  gate  of  the  city,  there  was  litdo 
likelihood,  after  possession  wss  oiieB 
taken,  that  any  doubt  would  eva  am 
respecting  the  transfer  of  the  propertfi 
or  the  title  of  Abraham's  posterity  to 
possess  it. — (Bush,) 

Ephron  proposes  to  give  the  lani 
This,  however,  was  only  after  tk 
Oriental  fashion  of  declining  a  priee; 
the  rather  to  put  one  under  greater 
ob^gation  and  expecting  a  fuU  eqnijir 
lent,  either  in  money  or  in  serriee. 
We  liave  often  found  among  the  people 
a  refusal  to  name  a  fixed  price,  e^e- 
cially  for  any  service  done,  expecting 
more  by  putting  it  upon  your  honou: 
Besides,  it  is  in  true  Oriental  style  to 
pretend  to  the  greatest  liberality,  whidi 
you  find  to  be  only  an  exaggerated 
manner  of  speech.  Ephron  expressed 
himself  as  willing  to  be  bound  by  thii 
free  offer,  "  in  the  presence  of  Am 
witnesses,"  Abraham  being  known  as 
rich  and  powerful,  there  was  the 
greater  motive  with  Ephron  to  vaiie 
a  fixed  price. — (Jacobus,) 

It  is  well  not  to  lie  under  any 
unnecessary  obligations  to  the  childxai 
of  this  world.  By  a  wise  caution  in  tliii 
regard,  the  righteous  man  preserves  the 
full  influence  of  his  character. 


Verses  13-16.  Xf  thou  wilt  hear 
The  language  is  abrupt,  being  roohn 
in  tlie  heat  of  excitement  J[  9^ 
silver,  "  I  have  given,"  in  the  origuali 
that  is,  I  have  determined  to  pay  the 
full  price.  If  the  Eastern  giver  wm 
liberal,  the  receiver  was  penetrated 
with  an  equal  sense  of  the  oUi^tioa 
conferred,  and  a  like  determination  to 
make  an  equivalent  return.: — (Afw^J 

The  traffic  and  purchase  of  AbraoA 
throughout,  a  testimony  of  Israelitii 
prudence  and  foresight,  but  free  bcm 
all  Jewish  meanness  and  covetousneft 
— (Lange.) 

The  graaual  development  of  monOi 
from  the  weighing  of  the  nobler  metob 
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iped  coins,  has  had  an  important 
ce  npon  the  history  of  mankind, 
rye,  also,  how  courteous  phrases 
I  a  higher  excellence  than  they 
*'  What  is  that  betwixt  me  and 
'  The  children  of  Heth  had  no 
>n  whatever  of  being  taken  at 
ord,  any  more  than  a  man  has 
len  he  calls  himself  your  humble 
;,  or  bids  you  command  him. 
list  go  back  to  an  earlier  age 
>hrase8  were  coined  and  meant 
ing — ^when  gifibs  were  gifts  and 
1^  was  hoped  for  in  return,  in 

0  catch  the  life  that  was  once 
conventional  phraseology.    So 

kDguage  preserves,  as  marble 
es  shells  of  hoar  antiquity,  the 
d  phrases  of  a  charity  and 
mess  which  once  were  living, 
ire  dead,  but  they  do  at  least 
hey  keep  up  memorials  of  what 
be;  so  that  the  world,  in  its 
language  of  politeness,  has  a 
of  its  duty.  Take  those  phrases, 
them  from  death,  live  the  life 
as  once  in  them.  Let  every 
»e  as  humble,  as  faithful,  as 
it  as  his  language  professes, 
3  kingdom  of  God  has  come ! — 
tsanj 

e  17.  Abraham  had  confidence 
od  would  make  sure  the  land  to 
terity  after  him,  yet  he  uses  his 
irudence  and  foresight.  The 
98  of  God  do  not  preclude  the  use 
lan  means. 

first  real  estate  property  of  the 
chs  was  a  grave.  This  is  the 
ood  which  they  buy  from  the 
-the  only  enduring  thing  they 
3re  below.  In  that  sepulchre 
km  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Re- 
were  laid :  there  Jacob  laid 
ind  there  Jacob  himself  would 
\€ir  his  death;  even  in  death 

1  confessor  of  his  faith  in  the 
8.  This  place  of  the  dead  be- 
bhe  punctum  saliens  of  the  pos- 
of  the  promised  land.  It  was 
idly  thus  minutely  described,  as 
rious  acquisition  of  the  ancestors 
leL  It  was  indeed  the  bond 
sver  bound  the  descendants  of 


Abraham  in  Egypt  to  the  land  of 
promise,  drew  urith  a  magnetic  force 
their  desires  thither,  and,  collected  in 
Canaan,  they  should  know  where  the 
ashes  of  their  fathers  rested,  and  that 
they  are  called  to  inherit  the  promise 
for  which  their  fathers  were  here  laid 
in  the  grave. — (Delitzsch.) 

The  cave  of  Machpelah  became  for 
the  Israelites  the  sacred  grave  of  the 
old  covenant,  which  they  won  again 
with  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  just  as 
the  Christians  in  the  Crusades  re- 
conquered the  sacred  grave  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  with  it  Palestine.  And 
the  Christians  also,  like  the  Jews,  have 
lost  again  their  sacred  grave  and  their 
holy  land,  because  they  have  not  in- 
wardly adhered  sufficiently  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers,  who  beyond  the  sacred 
grave  looked  for  the  eternal  city  of 
God,  because  they  have  sought  too 
much  ''the  living  among  the  dead." 
Even  now  the  last  desire  of  the  ortho- 
dox Jews  is  for  a  grave  at  Jerusalem, 
in  Canaan. — (Lange,) 

Verses  17, 18.  Throughout  the  above 
transaction  there  was  much  more  in  the 
mind  of  Abraham  than  was  known  to 
the  people  with  whom  he  was  dealing. 
The  immediate  and  ostensible  reason 
for  making  the  purchase  was  to  procure 
a  place  of  interment  for  his  wife  ;  but 
he  had  others  no  less  important.  One 
of  these  was  to  express  nis  confidence 
in  the  Divine  promise.  God  had  pro- 
mised to  him  and  to  his  seed  the  land 
wherein  he  sojourned ;  but  Abraham 
had  continued  there  till  this  time  with- 
out gaining  in  it  so  much  as  one  foot 
of  land.  Yet  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  promise  could  fail.  He  was  as 
much  assured  that  it  should  be  fulfilled 
as  if  he  had  seen  its  actual  accomplish- 
ment. Under  this  conviction,  he  pur- 
chased the  field  as  a  pledge  and  earnest 
of  his  future  inheritance.  A  similar  com- 
pact, made  with  precisely  the  same  view, 
occurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
(Ch.  xxxiii.  6-16,  42-44).  Having  their 
burying-place  in  Canaan,  there  their 
bones  were  to  be  laid  with  the  bones  of 
their  father  Abraham,  and  this  was  the 
most  likely  means  of  keeping  ^Vv?^  \si 
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every  succeeding  generation  the  hope 
of  ultimately  possessing  the  whole  laud. 
(Bush.) 

Verses  1 9,  20.  The  confirmation  of 
his  title  is  here  repeated.  It  was  a 
most  important  step,  and  a  great  fact 
in  the  history.  Abraham,  as  fatiier  of 
the  faitliful — he  to  whom  the  Holy 
Land  had  been  promised  in  covenant — 
had  declared  his  faith  in  the  promise, 
and  buried  his  dead  on  the  soil,  to 
commend  his  faith  to  his  descendants. 
Were  made  sure.  Here  rendered  in 
the  Greek  was  confirmed.  "  It  stood  " 
is  also  expressive,  as  we  say  it  stood  in 
his  name,  or  the  transaction  stood.  The 
masque,  Al  Haram,  as  he  saw  it,  has 
one  minaret  on  each  of  two  oblique 


comers  of  the  walled  inclosare.  Us 
walls,  as  seen  from  the  filthy  fuinnr 
streets,  are  high,  solid  and  ancient  in 
appearance,  lukving  the  old  faerdlei 
bordering.  As  seen  from  the  hill,  die 
building  proper  occnpies  onlyathiid 
or  fourth  part  of  the  enclosuie,  ud 
stands  at  one  comer.  On  one  side  of 
the  outer  walls  are  eight  pilasteisud 
two  buttresses.  The  masoniy  bemiU 
the  marks  of  the  most  ancient  Jewidi 
architecture,  and  Robinson  iscoDfident 
that  it  was  erected  before  the  down&B 
of  the  nation.  Josephus'  accoont 
agrees  with  this  view.  For  a  diaenm 
of  this  noble  monument  of  sacred  an- 
tiquity, see  Stafdey's  Lectures  on  tk 
Jewish  Church, — (Jacobus.) 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Critical  Notes. — 1.  And  Abraham  waa  old.]   He  was  now  in  his  hnndred  and  f ntiedi  jul 
(See  cli.  XXV.  20.)    2.  Eldest  servant  of  his  honsej   Heb.  "  Hia  servant,  the  elder  of  ha  bran.' 
This  term  denotes  office,  not  length  of  servitude.     This  confidential  head  servant  or  itewizd 
may  have  been  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  who  was  Abraham's  steward  sixty  jrears  befoce  thia 
(Ch.  XV.  2.)     Put,  I  pray  tJiee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh.     **  In  these  words  is  euphemaitiailj 
described  a  practice  of  making  nu  oatli  binding  by  touching  that  part  of  the  body  whid 
symboliMcs  power  and  continuance.     For  the  Jew  a  farther  sanctity  waa  imparted  to  {^ 
continnation  of  an  oath  by  that  member  being  the  recipient  of  God's  covenant  of  drcmndaon. 
The  practice  in  found  bosideR  in  ch.  xlvii.  29,  only."     (Alford.)    "The  thigh  is  the  symbol  of 
p<iBtcrity  ;  in  Israel  tlie  symbi^I  of  the  promised  posterity,  with  the  induded  idea  of  the  prDoiia 
(Gen.  xlvi.  26  ;  Ex.  i.  5.)     Klieazcr  and  Joseph  thus  must  swear  by  the  posterity  ;  the  promitt 
and  the  hope  of  Abraham  and  Israel."     (Lange.J     3.   By  the  Lord.]     i?y  Jekorak,^    Tin 
redemptive  name  of  God,  as  most  appropriate,  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  in  feUowship  vitt 
Him.     '*  It  is  not  an  ordinary  marriage  which  is  here  about  to  be  made,  which  would  f«U  Mt^ 
the  providence  of  Ehtliim,  but  a  marriage  which  concerns  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thcrrfoi* 
Jehovah  ajipears  in  the  whole  narrative."    (Keil.J    4.  Unto  my  GOnntry,  and  to  my  IdiMJ 
His  country  was  Mesopotamia,  where  Abraham  had  dwelt  for  a  time  after  leaving  Ur  of  thi 
Chaldees.     His  kindred  were  Shemites,  who,  though  they  preserved  the  knowledge  of  God,  y^ 
— as  we  learn  from  the  instance  of  Laban,  (eh.  xxxi.), — retained  some  vestiges  of  idobti^ 
7.  The  Lord  God  of  heaven.]    J/eb.   Jehovah,  the  God  '/  the  heavem.    9.  Abralum  hit  aiitvJ 
Ileb.  His  lord.     Sware  to  him.]    Hth.  Was  aworn  to  him.    The  passive  voice  is  used  in  U«b.  V 
convey  the  idea  that  one  is  adjured  by  another.    10.  Mesopotamia.]   The  Heb.  term  is  Anm  (tf 
Syria)  of  the  tico  rivtrg — the  name  for  the  district  lying  between  tlie  Enphratea  and  thelig>i^ 
The  Or.  name,   Mesopotamia,  has  the  same  meaning,  midst  of  the  rivers.     City  of  HikffJ 
Haran,  (Charran),  see  ch.  xi.  31.    11.  At  the  time  of  tike  rvening,  even  the  tins  that  woa0g* 
out  to  draw  water.]   The  women  in  the  East  still  draw  water  from  the  weUa  at  evenin^ri  ssd 
nse  the  occasion  for  holding  conversations  and  exchanj^ng  news,  as  the  men  were  aocostomed  tl 
do  at  the  ^ate.    This  duty  devolves  upon  the  females  without  distinction  of  rank.    I^  tai'  ^ 
good  speed  this  day.]    Heb.  "  Bring  it  to  pasn,  or  cause  it  to  happen,**  t.e.,  the  object  of  dij 
journey.   The  same  word  is  used  in  ch.  xxvii.  20 :  "Because  the  Lord  thy  God  hrought  itto^i, 
i.e.,  made  it  to  happen.    13.  The  well  of  water.]   Or  fountain  of  water.     The  two  worda  «• 
often  used  interchangeably.     The  Heb.  word  for  well  or  fountain  is  ayin,  the  primary  agia&f*' 
tion  of  which  is  "  eye."   The  eye  is  the  source  fnim  which  the  tears  flow,  and  therefore  the  mbw 
term  is  applied  to  an  opening  in  the  earth  from  which  waters  gush  forth.     19.  VpsBbff 
shoulder.]      This  was  the  most  graceful  mode  of  carrying  a  pitcher  when  it  was  cnptf. 
19.  Until  they  have  done  drinking.]     Kalisch  remarks,  "  If  it  is  ivmembered  that  cum 
though  endowed  in  an  almost  marvellous  degree  with  the  power  of  enduring  thirst,  drink  vImb 
an  opportunity  offers  an  enormous  quantity  of  water,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  tn^  ^ 
which  the  maiden  cheerfully  submitted  required  more  than  ordinary  patience."    21.  EfU  ul 
peace,  to  wit,  whether  the  Lord  had  made  hia  jonmey  proiperoiu  or  sotQ    ffeb,  "KespioS 
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to  know  iihetfaer  Jehovah  had  prospered  his  way  or  not"  22.  Golden  ear-ring.] 
Rrapcriy  a  nose  ring.  It  was  a  single  one,  not  a  pair.  Such  are  worn  by  Eastern  women,  the 
ift  nostril  being  pieroed  for  the  purpose.  (Ver.  47.)  "The  presents  were  not  as  yet  bridal 
Mwnta :  those  first  oome  in  ver.  53,  and  could  not  be  given  till  the  consent  of  Laban  and 
l^thncl  had  been  ascertained.**  (Alford,)  32.  And  he  imgirded  his  oameU,  and  gave  straw 
IBd  pnviBdflr  te  the  oamels.]  "  It  is  plain  that  Laban  is  to  be  understood  as  having  unsaddled 
1  mloaded  the  camels,  besides  fumiahing  the  provender,  water,  etc.  Everything  was  snpi>lied 
tiheir  comfort  in  true  Oriental  hospitalitv."  (Jacobtu,)  49.  That  I  may  torn  to  the  right 
~  or  to  the  left.]  That  is,  should  they  aecline  his  application,  he  would  seek  a  wife  for 
among  other  families  of  that  people.  60.  The  thing  prooeedeth  from  the  Lord :  we  cannot 
QBto  the  bad  or  good.]  Hf^,  "  The  word  cometh  forth  from  Jehovah  ;  we  are  not  able  to 
Mftk  onto  thee  bad  or  ffood."  That  is,  we  cannot  say  anything  at  all  against  the  measure. 
goB.  zzzL  24.)  59.  wr  nurse.]  The  name  of  this  nurse  was  Deborah.  (Gen.  zxxv.  8.) 
1^  Tto  Boditate.]  Onkelos  has  to  pray,  and  the  LXX.  to  exercise  Mm$elf,  i.e.,  religiously,  to 
■nploy  his  mind  and  heart  in  devout  contemplation.  The  Heb.  word  occurs  onlv  in  this  place, 
■M  is  Tarioosly  interpreted.  The  rendering  in  the  A-Y.  is  generally  adopted.  M.  She  lighted 
rfF  thi  oameLl  "  It  is  an  Eastern  custom,  prevalent  in  many  parts  to  this  day,  that  women, 
when  riding  on  the  road  and  meeting  strange  men,  descend  from  their  animals  as  a  mark  of 
peapact  <^ered  to  the  stronger  sex.**  (Kalisch.)  67,  And  Isaac  was  comflDrted  after  his 
mmhm'B  death.  The  interval  between  her  death  and  his  marriage  was  about  three  years. 

MAIN  nOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.—Venet  1—9. 

Abraham's  Fbotision  fob  the  Mabriaqe  of  His  Son. 

The  death  of  Sarah  had  left  a  sad  breach  in  Abraham's  family.  He  had  now 
been  mourning  for  her  three  years.  But  in  the  sorrows  of  bereavement  he  must 
■till  think  of  uie  duty  which  lies  before  him,  and  how  he  may  Ailfil  the  purpose 
cf  God  so  clearly  made  known  to  him.  He  knew  that  Isaac  was  the  son  of 
pramise,  in  whom  his  house  was  to  be  enlarged  and  to  take  its  destined  place 
Mmonf  the  family  of  nations.  He  naturally,  therefore,  seeks  a  wife  for  his  son, 
aereuing  due  care  and  circumspection  in  so  important  a  matter.  In  the  provision 
vbich  he  now  makes  for  his  son's  marriage,  we  note  two  elements. 

L  Enman  Prudence.  Abraham  is  apparently  left  to  act  for  himself  in  this 
matter,  to  use  the  wisdom  which  the  experience  of  ordinary  life  had  taught  him. 
He  appears  to  have  no  distinct  revelation  from  God  on  the  subject.  He  does  not 
met  as  a  fanatic  who  vaguely  trusts  in  some  divine  power  and  neglects  the  use  of 
initable  means.  Not  such  were  the  saints  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
l^ey  were  all  men  of  faith  and  devotion,  but  they  were  rational  and  human  in 
all  Matures  of  their  character.  Abraham  sets  about  this  work  as  a  prudent  man 
would  do.  1.  He  accepts  the  fact  that  his  time  for  making  siach  a  provision  is 
ikart  (Verse  1).  He  was  now  an  old  man  and  nigh  unto  the  close  of  his  mortal 
day.  His  time  for  all  human  effort  and  labour  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  A 
wcSemn  duty  was  imposed  upon  him,  and  he  must  discharge  it  in  the  narrow  space 
which  now  lay  between  him  and  the  grave.  It  is  wise  thus  to  look  the  sad  facts 
<€  life  in  the  hcQ,  for  in  human  affairs  death  closes  all  opportunity.  2.  He  is 
€ar^ul  about  the  family  from  whence  his  son's  wife  is  to  spring  (Verse  3).  He 
had  seen  enough  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Canaanites  among  whom  he  dwelt  to 
conTince  him  that  no  great  nation  could  arise  from  any  alliance  with  them. 
^eir  wickedness  grew  increasingly  from  generation  to  generation  until  they  had 
now  reached  a  rams  maturity  of  corruption.  The  law  of  inherited  tendencies 
ia  a  sad  fact  of  human  nature,  and  tends  in  an  enormous  degree  to  spread  and 
intensify  the  power  of  evil  in  the  world  of  mankind.  Abraham  must  look  for  a 
floodly  seed,  ibr  a  purer  channel  through  which  the  life  of  his  sacred  nation  is  to 
low.  8.  He  reUes  upon  human  faithfulness.  The  "  eldest  servant  of  his  house 
that  ruled  over  all  he  had  "  (Verse  2)  was,  probably,  Eliezer  of  Damascus  who 
t»  fifl^-four  years  had  been  Abraham's  faithful  steward.  He  had  been  the 
eonfidential  huA  servant  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  most  sacred  and  important 
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affairs  of  the  family.  There  are  occasions  in  life  in  which  man  must  repose  gmt 
tru.st  in  his  fellow  man.  The  time  comes  when  we  have  to  arrange  for  a  faton 
which  will  uufold  itself  when  we  are  hidden  in  the  grave  and  can  no  longer  take 
our  part  in  the  things  of  this  life.  Our  power  to  do  good  and  to  act  well  our 
part  in  the  world  would  be  greatly  crippled  if  we  could  not  rely  upon  human 
faithfulness.  In  all  these  things  Abraham  acted  upon  the  highest  principlei  of 
human  prudence. 

II.  Eeligious  Faith.  But  with  Abraham  it  was  more  than  mere  humaii 
prudence.  It  was  tlie  strength  of  his  character  that  he  believed  in  Grod.  Heii 
acting  in  a  history  which  throughout  all  its  course  is  overshadowed  by  a  gretter 
and  a  higher  world  than  this.  1.  He  gratefully  recognises  the  hand  qfCMi^ 
all  liis  past  life  (Verse  1.)  He  does  not  ascribe  nis  success  to  his  own  skill  ud 
prudence,  but  to  the  favour  of  God.  God  had  blessed  him  in  all  things.  He 
had  first  trusted  the  bare  word  of  God,  and  then  faith  was  a  supreme  effort  Bat 
now  through  many  years  of  blessings  from  above  his  faith  had  received  doe 
encouragement  and  support.  Memory  would  now  serve  to  stimulate  faith  and 
hope.  God  had  blessed  him  in  the  past,  and  therefore  he  would  trust  Him  fcr 
the  future.  2.  IJe  recognises  tJie  supreme  control  of  God  over  all  things.  He 
says,  "  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  took  me  from  my  father's  house,  and  from  the 
land  of  my  kindred."  He  knew  with  a  distinct  and  certain  knowledge  that  it 
was  God  who  shaped  his  life  and  guided  him  through  the  wanderings  of  manr 
years.  Ever  since  he  was  first  called  he  had  felt  the  leading  of  a  Divine  hand. 
Living  faith  looks  not  to  forces  inherent  in  matter,  but  trusts  in  the  living  God 
who  controls  all  times,  agents,  and  events.  3.  He  acts  upon  t/ie  knotcn  willrf 
God,  It  was  enough  for  him  that  God  had  spoken,  promised  His  blessing,  and 
the  land  for  an  eternal  possession.  He  had  faith  in  God's  holy  covenant  In 
seeking  a  suitable  wife  for  Isaac,  he  is  but  working  from  one  great  truth  revealed 
to  him.  He  knew  that  God  who  had  promised  to  make  him  a  great  nation  would 
accomplish  his  promise  and  prosper  every  work  of  his  hands,  and  guide  it  to  the 
best  results.  He  used  all  proper  human  means,  but  he  acted  in  faith  that,  in 
this  matter,  the  choice  would  still  be  God's.  4  While  he  trusts  in  human  faiAr 
fulness,  he  recognises  the  importance  of  binding  men  by  a  sefise  of  religious  fior 
and  duty.  He  binds  his  servant  by  an  oath  (Verses  3,  9.)  Human  molality 
must  rest  upon  a  religious  basis,  which  alone  can  render  it  constant  and  safe. 
Independent  morality  is  too  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  temper  of  the  age  or 
passing  expediency,  so  that  we  cannot  trust  it  at  all  times  as  an  unchanging 
standard.  To  morality,  therefore,  we  must  add  Godliness  if  we  would  give  any 
real  and  lasting  strength  to  human  obligations. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  Old  age,  with  its  growing 
infirmities  and  sure  decay,  is  sad  to 
look  upon ;  but  the  blessing  of  God 
imparts  a  beauty  to  it,  for  He  will 
never  leave  nor  forsake  those  whom 
He  h&s  blessed.  Their  hoary  head  is 
a  crown  of  glory,  for  the  light  of 
heaven  has  touched  it. 

Abraham  had  a  good  grey  head,  as 
it  is  elsewhere  said  of  him ;  hence 
so  honoured,  not  only  at  home,  but  of 
the  Hittites  (ch.  xxiii.).  God  bids  us 
to  "  honour  tlie  face  of  the  old  man  " 
(Lev.  xix.  32) ;  for  the  hoary  head  is 
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a  crown,  so  that  it  be  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness.  God  is  called 
"  llie  Ajicient  of  days ; "  and,  because 
"holy,"  therefore  "reverend  is  His 
name,"  as  saith  the  Psalmist  (Fs. 
cxi.  d).^Trapp.) 

Abraham's  hie,  since  he  received  the 
Divine  call,  was  not  exempt  from  many 
troubles  and  sorrows ;  yet  the  blessing  of 
God  fell  even  upon  these  "in  all  thin^" 

The  Gospel  promises  that  blessins 
which  Abraiiam  enjoyed.  To  faithfiil 
believers  in  every  age,  "all  things" 
still  work  together  for  good. 
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b2.  The  person  whom  Abraham 
ed  with  tnis  delicate  task  has  a 
Id  desif;;nation.  First,  he  is 
lant  or  minister.  Secondly,  he 
>ld  man,  ancient,  or  elder  of  his 
Here  the  term  eld^r  approaches 
ial  signification.  In  early  times 
s  taken  into  account,  along  with 
conduct  and  aptitude,  as  the 
nation  for  services  of  trust. 
f^  he  ruled  over  all  that  he  /lad. 
I  therefore  a  master  as  well  as  a 
jr. — (Murphy.) 

7ut  the  hand  under  one*s  thigh 
>bably  a  form  of  making  oath,  or 
most  solemn  pledge  to  another. 
not  read  of  it  elsewhere,  except 
here  Jacob  requires  the  same  of 
(Gen.  xlvii.  29).  The  thigh  is 
t  on  which  the  sword  rests,  and 
b  expresses  dominion.  ''Gird 
3rd  upon  thy  thigh."  It  is  also 
t  of  generation,  and  so  it  might 
>  the  covenant  of  circumcision, 
rvant  sacredly  swore  subjection 
edience  to  his  master,  by  this 
act,  with  reference  to  the  Divine 
nt— (Jacobus.) 

B  3.  Abraham's  appeal  to  Je- 
1.  His  name.  Jehovah  is  the 
J  name  of  God,  and  therefore 
T  one  to  be  employed  by  those 
ire  in  fellowship  with  Him.  It 
redemptive  name,  most  fitly 
ed  with  designed  reference  to 
»yenant  of  Grace  made  with 
JD.  2.  His  dominion.  He  is 
hor  of  all  being,  and  therefore 
nd  possesses  heaven  and  earth, 
[therefore,  the  sole  arbiter  of  the 
:er's  destiny,  not  only  in  this 
.  also  in  that  which  is  to  come, 
concern  for  the  purity  of  His 
8.  Abraham  well  knew  that 
ved  righteousness  in  those  who 
k1  to  serve  Him :  therefore  he 
le  needful  steps  to  secure  the 
of  his  family. 

lese  prudential  arrangements  for 
iperity  and  honour  of  his  family, 
Abraham's  true  character  as  a 
i/  man  just  as  much  as  we  see 
8  most  heroic  acts  of  faith.  1. 
tennined  aversion  to  idolatry. 


He  will  make  his  servant  swear  by 
Jehovah  alone.  His  neighbours  were 
idolaters.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  them  and  would  go  far  to  please 
them  but  in  this  solemn  matter  he 
must  declare  for  the  true  God.  The 
great  purpose  of  that  early  revelation 
of  which  he  formed  so  important  a  part, 
was  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
unity.  The  voice  to  the  chosen  people, 
rising  above  all  others,  ever  spake  thus, 
"  Hear  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord."  The  land  was  given  to 
Abraham  in  order  tliat  idolatry  might 
be  overthrown.  2.  His  godliness.  In 
seeking  a  wife  for  his  son  he  is.  not 

fuided  by  motives  of  worldly  policy, 
le  makes  no  mention  of  riches,  honours, 
or  personal  attractions.  He  is  only 
concerned  that  his  son  shall  form  an 
alliance  worthy  of  his  high  calling  of 
God.  He  had  learned  to  look  at  every 
circumstance  of  human  life  in  its  God- 
ward  relations.  3.  His  distrust  of 
human  nature  without  the  safeguards 
of  religion.  He  well  knew  that  it  was 
more  likely  that  his  son — though  he 
had  received  such  a  pious  training — 
should  be  corrupted  by  an  idolatrous 
wife,  than  that  such  a  wife  should  be 
won  over  to  the  true  faith  by  her  be- 
lieving husband.  And  even  should 
Isaac  maintain  his  integrity,  there 
would  still  be  some  hazard  for  his 
family.  Deriving  its  origin  partly  from 
heathen  nations,  and  with  idolatrous 

!)ractices  everywhere  prevailing,  such  a 
amily  must  degenerate.  Abraham 
knew  the  frailty  of  human  nature  too 
wfill  not  to  surround  the  pure  faith  of 
his  seed  with  the  strongest  possible 
safeguards. 

How  admirable  a  pattern  is  this  for 
parents  in  reference  to  the  forming  of 
matrimonial  connections  for  their  child- 
ren. Unhappily,  great  numbers  even 
among  the  professors  of  godliness  bring 
nothing  but  worldly  considerations  to 
this  aU-important  subject.  The  out- 
ward advantages  of  fortune,  rank,  or 
personal  attractions  are  the  only  things 
regarded.  But  what  comparison  can 
these  bear  to  the  internal  qualities  of 
sound  principle,  good  sense,  amiable 
temper,and  meek  devoted  piety?  What 
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permanent  happiness  can  we  promise 
ourselves  in  connection  with  one 
who  cannot  understand  our  views,  or 
enter  into  our  feelings ;  to  whom  we 
cannot  speak  of  religion  so  as  to  be 
sympathised  with,  advised,  or  com- 
forted ;  with  whom  we  cannot  take 
sweet  counsel  on  the  things  of  all  others 
most  interesting  and  absorbing  to  our 
souls  ?  No  wonder  that  in  such  unions 
comfort  and  serenity  of  spirit  are 
banished  from  our  abodes.  No  wonder 
tliat  tliere  arise  estrangements  of  affec- 
tion, diversity  of  pursuits,  contrariety 
of  will,  domestic  jangling,  mutual  ac- 
cusations and  retorts,  and  all  that 
embitters  or  poisons  the  springs  of  love 
and  peace.  Whether,  therefore,  we 
are  choosing  for  ourselves  in  this 
matter,  or  sanctioning  the  device  of 
others,  let  the  example  of  this  holy 
man  have  its  due  weight  in  governing 
our  conduct.  Let  us  learn  from  him 
to  subordinate  everything  to  the  one 
great  concern — the  interests  of  the 
soul.  Lot  every  plan  and  purpose  en- 
tertained, ever}'  connection  fonned, 
express  our  firm  and  unvarying  con- 
viction of  the  reality,  the  importance, 
the  precis )usness  of  those  interests 
which  infinitely  transcend  all  others. — 
(Bus/i.) 

Abraham  does  not  forget  his  relation 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  marriage 
is  not  a  private  and  individual  matter, 
but  one  affecting  countless  millions  who 
are  to  be  blessed  in  his  seed.  Isaac 
has  to  sustain  a  peculiar  and  a  sacred 
character.  He  has  to  inherit  and 
transmit,  not  simply  a  family  name, 
importance,  or  worldly  possessions 
merely,  but  the  hope  and  promise  of 
salvation.  His  marriage  is  significant 
as  pointing  to  the  purity  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  also  to  the 
importance  of  woman  in  that  kingdom. 

Verse  4.  The  conditions  might  seem 
tx)  be  irreconcilable.  On  the  one  hand, 
Isaac  must  contract  no  alliance  with 
the  daughters  of  the  land;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  must  not  leave  the 
land  to  seek  a  bride  elsewhere.  The 
former  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  holy  seed,  pure  and  uncontami- 
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nated  firom  all  intermiztaxe 
strange  and  idolatrous  national  Ike 
latter  is  indispensable  to  his  sucoeedia^ 
his  faithful  father,  not  only  in  In 
ultimate  inheritance  of  the  promiBd 
country,  but  also  in  his  preUminiiy 
pilgriniage  meanwhile,  as  a  stnoger 
and  sojourner  in  the  land.  For  laue 
is  to  share  his  father's  trial  as  well  tt 
his  reward.  He  is  to  walk  by  £uth  ■ 
an  inheritance  to  come — ^liviug  lod 
dying  in  the  land  destined  to  be  hii; 
but  without  a  portion  of  it  that  it 
can  call  his  own,  except  his  gnm 
Hence  he  must  continue  amonf^  the 
people,  from  whom  he  is  not  at  liba^ 
to  select  a  wife ;  nor  may  he  go  is 
search  of  one  to  the  ancient  seat  of 
his  race. — {Candlish.) 

The  kindred  of  Abraliam  wen 
Shemites,  Hebrews,  and  still  retained 
some  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
some  reverence  for  Him  and  His  will 
— (Murphy,) 

It  would  have  been  natural  pradenoe 
in  Abraham  to  have  sought  a  wife  fiv 
his  son  among  the  Canaanite&  Thii 
would  have  tended  to  secure  protectioD 
and  good  will  for  Isaac,  and  would  have 
greatly  contributed  towards  the  poe- 
session  of  the  land  by  his  family. 
The  fact  that  Abraham  acted  contra^ 
to  what  worldly  prudence  would  sncgest 
shows  that  he  was  under  the  guidanoe 
of  God. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  see  mamage 
as  a  natural  institution ;  in  the  Nev 
it  is  brought  before  us  in  a  religions 
light,  for  we  are  shown  its  spiritoal 
significance,  it  is  there  likened  to  Chmt 
and  the  Church.  Now,  what  is  remaik- 
able  here  is,  that  the  union  of  Chnit 
and  the  Church  is  not  illustrated  bjr 
marriage,  but  marriage  bv  this  spiritual 
union,  that  is,  the  natural  is  based  QINUi 
the  spiritual.  And  this  is  what  is 
wanted  ;  it  gives  marriage  a  religion 
signification,  and  it  thus  becomes  a 
kind  of  semi-sacrament  Now  thfli* 
are  two  points  in  which  this  illnstntHm 
holds  good :  first,  in  the  nature  of  the 
union,  for  in  marriage,  as  in  the  uni^ 
between  Christ  and  His  Church,  lib  j* 
joined  to  unlike.  The  other  |K)int  of 
resemblance   is   in  the   principlo  <h 
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,  for  as  no  loye  between  man 
9  can  be  true  which  does  not 
I  sacrifice  of  each  for  the  other, 
b  ffaye  Himself  for  His  Church 
Church  sacrifices  itself  to  His 
The  only  true  love  is  self 
I.  Thus  we  see  how  all,  eyen  the 
y  affairs  of  married  life,  must 
out  this  principle  of  the  cross  of 
-{Bobertaon.) 

5,  6.  The  seryant,  when  the 
Ion  is  first  proposed  to  him, 
difficulty.  He  is  not  to  marry 
er'sson  to  any  daughter  of  the 
bes ;  neither  will  he  be  allowed 
Isaac  back  to  the  land  firom 
A.braham  came.  And  yet  he 
inable  to  persuade  any  woman 
)untT^  and  kindred  to  which 
1  limits  him — any  daughter  of 
family — ^to  leaye  her  home — 
lit  herself  to  the  care  of  a 
,  and  to  share  the  fate  of  an 
1  husband.  In  these  circum- 
he  will  not  bind  himself  by  an 
and  unconditional  oath.  Nor 
1  he  is  not  only  encouraged  hy 
I's  strong  expression  of  his 
the  guidance  of  Jehoyah — but 
also  by  the  arrangement,  that, 
^ntingency  he  apprehended,  he 
free  from  his  vow — that  he 
to  undertake,  under  so  solemn 
on,  so  responsible  a  mission. 
)le  isreasonable  and  honourable, 
such  a  nature  as  may  well 
his  master's  confidence  in  him. 
8  his  conscientious  sense  of 
n,  and  his  sacred  reverence  for 
-(Candlisk) 

rears  cautiously,  he  doth  not 
ish  upon  his  oath  ;  he  swears 
St,  but  in  judgment.  So  must 
iv.  2),  duJy  considering  the 
IS  and  circumstances ;  as  the 
»f  an  oath,  the  matter  where- 
le  person  by  whom,  and  before 
le  time,  the  place,  our  calling 
"ant  thereunto.  "Be  not  rash' 
.  2.)  Swear  not  in  heat  and 
s  David  did  when  he  was  going 
^abal ;  but  soon  after  blessed 
br  better  counsel. — (Trapp.) 
r  dealings  with  even  the  best 


of  men  we  must  sacredly  preserve 
the  sense  of  our  own  individual 
responsibility. 

Verse  7.  Abraham's  expectation  of 
success.  1.  Founded  upon  what  Qod 
is.  The  Qod  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
therefore  controlling  all  things  and 
events,  and  thus  accomplishing  His 
will.  The  thing  hoped  for  was  not 
impossible  with  God,  and  it  was  well  in 
accordance  vrith  His  known  will.  2. 
Founded  upon  what  God  had  been  to 
him.  God  had  called  him  from  his 
father's  house,  and  from  the  land  of  his 
kindred.  He  had  been  blessed  in  all 
things.  He  had  been  guided  in  every 
step  of  his  way,  hitherto ;  surely  he 
might  trust  for  the  next  stop.  Every 
past  favour  is  a  pledge  of  a  future  one. 
"Thou  hast"— "Thou  wUt,"  is  a 
Scripture  demonstration.  3.  Founded 
upon  the  Word  of  Qod.  to  him.  It  may 
be  that  Abraham  had  no  distinct  word 
of  revelation  to  direct  him  in  the  choice 
of  a  wife  for  Isaac.  But  God  had 
promised  him  the  land,  and  assured  the 

Seatness  and  perpetuity  of  his  family, 
e,  therefore,  reasons  nrom  the  truths 
already  made  known,  justly  inferine 
that  his  pious  wish  would  be  realised, 
and  that  the  angel  of  God  would  guide 
his  servant  on  this  solemn  embassy. 
One  thing  was  clear — that  which  he 
desired  was  right  in  itself  With  the 
full  confidence  of  faith  he  leaves  the 
question  of  means  to  the  disposal  of 
that  Providence  which  had  guided  his 
life  hitherto— to  that  Infinite  Wisdom 
which  had  spoken  to  him  words  of 
large  promise.  Thus  the  Word  of  God 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
definite  portion  of  truth,  but  as  a  seed 
ever  growing  into  more  abundant  life. 

We  should  so  enter  upon  every  work 
as  to  be  able  to  promise  to  ourselves  the 
presence  and  blessing  of  God. 

The  term  "  angel "  in  Scriptural 
usage  is  employed  not  only  to  denote 
those  personal  agents  whom  the  Most 
High  may  see  fit  to  make  the  executors 
of  His  will,  but  also  in  an  impersonal 
sense,  implying  in  many  cases  merely 
a  dispensation  of  Providence,  whether 
in  a  way  of  mercy  or  of  judgment* 
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The  phraseology,  indeed,  but  rarely 
occurs  in  respect  of  the  ordinary  in- 
cidents of  life ;  but  extraordinary 
operations  of  Providence,  or  events 
fought  with  momentous  consequences, 
though  accomplished  by  natural  means, 
are  in  Scripture  spoken  of  as  *'angels." 
Thus  the  destruction  of  the  first-born 
in  Egypt  is  attributed  to  an  angel, 
because  such  an  event  was  extra- 
ordinary and  memorable  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  like  manner  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sennacherib's  army  is  ascribed 
to  angelic  agency.  We  suppose  the 
angel  to  be  the  personificatioq  of  a 
special  Providence.  God  would  send 
His  angel  before  the  servant  in  the 
sense  of  preparing  his  way,  of  re- 
moving difficulties  and  objections,  and 
fully  reconciling  the  minds  of  Lis 
kindred  to  the  step. — (Bush.) 

Verse  8.  Abraham  here  releases  the 
steward  from  the  oath,  in  case  the 
supposed  difficulty  should  occur ;  for 
in  no  case  would  he  consent  to  have 
his  son  taken  to  that  land,  to  dwell 
outside  of  the  land  of  promise.  "  This 
oath  implies  that  if  Abraham  should 
die  this  steward  would  have  an  in- 
fluential position  towards  Isaac." — 
(Kurtz — Jacobus,  J 

This  second  time  he  lays  charge  on 
his  servant  not  to  do  it.  Better  no 
wife  than  displease  God,  than  violate 
conscience.  He  purchaseth  his  plea- 
sure at  too  dear  a  rate  that  pays  his 
honesty  to  get  it.  He  hath  less  of  the 
ballast  and  more  of  the  sail,  makes 


more  haste  than  good  speed,  that  timi 
speeds  himael£ — (Drapp.) 

Verse  9.  The  servant  was  enjoined 
by  oath  to  undertake  his  maste^i 
commands.  This  was  allowable  in 
Judaism ;  but  Christ  says,  "  Swear  not 
at  all."  Our  nay  is  to  be  nay,  and 
nothing  else  but  nay,  and  onr  yea^  yea ; 
the  word  of  the  Christian  is  to  be  so 
true  that  no  oath  could  add  to  iti 
security.  But  what  Abraham  meant 
to  express  was  this,  that  he  would  hold 
the  man  firm  to  his  word  by  religions 
fear  and  duty.  There  are  two  ways  of 
speaking  truth  :  many  a  man  maybe 
true  from  expediency,  and  this  may 
last  so  long  as  he  sees  he  shall  gain  1^ 
being  true ;  but  as  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity appears  for  winning  something 
by  falsehood  without  any  immediate 
evil  consequences,  then  his  truth  is  at 
an  end.  Truth,  to  be  constant,  mnst 
lean  upon  a  religious  basis. — {Bobeii- 
son.) 

This  servant  obeyed  the  voice  of  a 
man  to  whom  he  believed  God  bad 
spoken.  Such  is  our  position  in  rei^ard 
to  the  sacred  writers.  We  beliere 
through  their  word. 

The  call  and  exaltation  of  Sebekah, 
her  position  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
all  depended  upon  the  oath  betveen 
Abraham  and  his  servant.  She  was 
ignorant  all  the  while  of  the  great 
things  which  were  preparing  for  her. 
So  God  works  for  His  children  &r 
away  out  of  their  sight, — preventing 
them  by  the  blessings  of  His  goodness. 


MAIN  nOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGHAPH.'-'Vcna  10—14. 

The  Embassy  of  Abraham's  Servant. 

I.  He  uses  aU  possible  human  means  of  success.    He  took  ten  camels  with  bim 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  sufficient  provisions  for  the  journey  and  presents  for  the 
bride.     He  felt  bound  to  put  in  an  appearance  worthy  of  the  rank  of  his  master. 
A  sufficient  number  of  camels  would  be  necessary  for  bringing  home  the  bride 
and  her  suite.     The  means  to  be  used  must  in  themselves  have  a  natural  fitneai 
for  gaining  the  desired  end.    Even  under  the  guidance  of  the  highest  religions 
faith,  and  the  most  comfortable  assurance  of  God's  favour,  we  must  rightly  nse 
our  human  reason  and  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.    There  are  certain  facts  of 
social  life  which  we  must  acknowledge,  and  act  accordingly.     It  is  presumption 
to  trust  that  to  Providence  which  we  can  determine  and  arrange  ouisdves. 
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Vtub  &ith  is  a  living  and  energetic  thing,  and  diligent  in  the  use  of  means. 
Buth  and  duty  are  one  in  essence,  and  they  cannot  be  really  separated. 

TL.  He  expects  Divine  Help.  He  did  not  entirely  trust  to  human  means,  but 
looked  to  God  for  help  and  success.  Human  prudence,  of  itself,  would  have 
BUggested  a  most  natund  course  to  him.  When  he  had  reached  the  end  of  his 
poiimey  he  could  have  enquired  after  his  master's  kinsmen,  concerning  whom 
fcidings  had  been  received  before  he  left  home.  He  could  have  made  his  way  to 
Uie  owellinffs  of  Nahor's  children,  and  introduce  himself  as  the  representative 
of  Nahor's  brother.  He  could  then,  with  some  propriety,  demand  tne  daughter 
■0  a  wife  for  Abraham's  son.  He  had  a  strong  case — sufficient  ground  for  msJcing 
■ach  a  demand.  According  to  the  ordinary  ways  of  the  world,  this  design  was 
peeper  and  likely  to  succeed.  This  would  be  held  to  be  a  princely  style  of 
Biatrimonial  negociation.  But  we  are  here  studying  a  history  which  is  over- 
riiadowed  by  the  spiritual  world — a  history,  not  of  nations  as  such,  but  rather  a 
histoiy  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  choice  appeared  to  be  left  to  the  servant, 
bat  in  reality  it  was  God's  choice.  This  man  evidently  expected  Divine  help. 
CSonsider,  1.  His  prayer  to  God  for  success  (Verse  12.)  In  a  large  portion  of  a 
lifetime  spent  witn  his  master  he  had  seen  evident  signs  of  a  Divine  Providence 
copdering  the  steps  of  a  good  man  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  He  had  learned 
Chat  it  was  true  wisdom  to  rely  upon  the  God  of  his  master  Abraham.  His  mode 
of  oonducting  this  treaty  is  truly  primitive,  but  at  the  same  time  pervaded  by  a 
■pirit  of  genuine  piety.  Now  that  he  is  near  the  end  of  his  proposed  journey, 
amd  confident  that  he  had  done  eveirthing  in  his  power  for  its  success,  he  pauses 
te  know  the  will  of  God  and  to  invoke  his  aid.  Before  entering  upon  so  great  a 
"wodc  he  must  needs  collect  his  thoughts  for  prayer.  This  incident  throws  light 
li^n  his  character  as  a  religious  man.  He  knew  that  whatever  the  wisdom  of  man 
xmght  design,  success  must  come  from  God.  2.  Prayer  for  special  Divine  guidance, 
Se  appjBared  to  lay  down  the  method  in  which  Providence  should  bring  about 
tiie  d^ired  end  (Verses  13,  14.)  He  prayed  that  the  woman,  of  whom  he  was 
%o  make  choice,  might  appear  at  the  well.  We  are  not  to  imitate  him  in  every 
it  particular  of  this  conduct,  for  Christ  condemned  the  use  of  signs.  The 
),  place,  and  manner,  should  be  left  to  the  will  of  God.  To  depend  upon 
I  seems  like  an  appeal  to  chance.  But  this  man  did  it  in  faith.  His  suggestion 
not  unreasonable  in  itself.  It  was  most  natural  and  likely  that  what  he 
teipected  should  come  to  pass.  When  he  presented  himself  at  the  well  where  the 
'WMDQeD  of  the  neighbourhood  were  wont  to  assemble  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
"taiuty  of  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  damsels,  and  of  forming  a  judgment 

rQ  their  kindness  and  goodwill.    Therefore  he  prays  that  God  would  bless 
design  which  he  had  thus  formed  in  his  own  mmd.    The  principle  is  sound 
ttat  when  we  have  formed  our  plans  with  due  care  we  may  ask  God  to  bless  and 
mcourage  us.    The  providence  of  God  often  fits  in  to  the  providence  of  man. 
Sat  we  should  be  very  careful  in  seeking  signs.     (1)  Our  plan  should  be  formed 
TOon  the  lines  of  duty.     (2)  Should  be  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  faith  and  love. 
We  should  be  ready  to  leave  all  to  the  choice  of  a  kind  and  loving  Father. 
f3)  Should  not  take  the  form  of  a  challenge,  as  if  we  should  cease  to  trust  in 
wd  were  He  to  act  in  a  different  way  from  what  we  expected.    However 
eonfident  we  may  be  in  our  own  wisdom  and  integrity,  we  should  be  still  meek 
and  trustful,  not  as  claiming  from  God,  but  rather  as  seeking  for  His  pure 
&TOur.  ^  This  servant  forms  his  plan  in  the  spirit  of  piety,  and,  as  it  were, 
nteads  it  out  before  the  Lord.    There  are  also  occasions  in  the  life  of  a  believer 
when  faith,  as  by  a  kind  of  Divine  instinct,  possesses  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
t.  PraverfoT  what  was  good  in  itself    (1)  He  looks  for  the  best  qualities  m 
tibe  bride.    She  was  to  be  amiable,  modest,  kind — ^all  qualities  of  the  lieart,  and 
without  which  all  other  endowments  were  vain.    (2)  He  desires  the  Divine 
oenfinnation  of  his  choice, — "  She  that  Thou  hast  appointed."   (Ver.  14.)    The 
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approbation  of  (rod  was  the  chief  thing.  He  went  as  far  as  he  conld  in  maUig 
the  choice,  leaving  all  the  rest  to  God.  We  are  not  guilty  of  presumption  vheo 
we  pray  for  what  is  good  in  itself,  and  are  ready  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
ultimately  to  the  will  of  God. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEB8ES. 


Verse  10.  This  delicate  mission  was 
delegated  to  a  servant  or  slave,  because 
Isaac,  according  to  the  notions  of  those 
days,  was  too  inexperienced  to  go  him- 
self. A  touching  confidence  subsisted 
between  master  and  servant  And  in 
this  we  learn  in  what  true  liberty  con- 
sists :  this  man  was  a  servant, — a  slave 
if  you  will, — and  yet  he  enjoyed  far 
greater  liberty  than  our  modern  ser- 
vants, who  are  free  to  go  where  they 
please ;  liis  freedom  consisted  in  that 
glorious  principle  of  obedience  through 
love,  which  makes  a  man  free  at  once, 
and  which  we  have  so  grievously  for- 
gotten.— (Robertson,) 

He  did  not  trouble  his  aged  master 
in  things  of  inferior  moment,  but 
having  all  his  affairs  entrusted  to  him, 
adjusts  those  matters  himself.  Taking 
with  him  ten  camels,  and  of  course 
a  number  of  attendants,  partly  for 
accommodation,  and  partly,  we  may 
suppose,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  his 
master's  substance,  he  set  off  for 
Mejsopotamia,  to  the  city  of  Nahor. — 
{FuUer,) 

When  we  are  thoughtful,  energetic, 
and  faithful  in  doing  our  own  part, 
then  we  have  the  best  reason  for 
trusting  in  Providence. 

The  large  treasure  thus  borne  to  the 
land  of  the  bride,  this  splendid  outfit, 
considered  together  witn  the  evident 
piety  of  the  servant,  would  all  produce 
the  impression  that  Abraham  was 
greatly  blessed  by  God. 

Had  the  servant  gone  alone,  without 
any  evidences  of  his  master's  wealth, 
it  is  clear  that  he  could  not  reasonably 
have  expected  to  obtain  the  same  cre- 
dence for  his  assertions  on  the  subject. 
The  measure,  therefore,  was  in  every 
view  politic  and  wise,  although  we 
cannot  question  that  both  Abraham 
and  his  servant,  as  habitually  pious 
men,  pkced  more  dependence  on  a 
secret  Divine  interposition  than  upon 
492 


any  devices,  however  well  chosen,  of 
their  own. — (Bush.) 

Verse  11.  The  camels  were  made 
to  kneel  down  for  repoea  "'^J^ 
man  is  merciful  to  his  beast"  (nor. 
xii.  10.) 

The  evening  was  the  cool  part  of 
the  day.  The  simple  maidens  of  pri- 
mitive days  attended  personally  to 
domestic  affairs.  The  ezperieneed 
steward  might  therefore  naturally  ex- 
pect to  see  the  high-bom  damsebof 
the  land  at  the  public  well,  which  had 
probably  given  nse  to  the  neighbonriog 
town. — {Murphy.) 

The  women  contrive  to  draw  an  en- 
joyment even  out  of  this  irksome  daty, 
as  it  affords  the  best  opportunity  th^ 
have  of  meeting  and  talking  toother, 
and  of  displaying  their  finery  to  each 
other.  They  by  no  means  appear  to 
the  worst  advantage  as  to  drees  at 
the  wells  ;  and  this  circumstanoo 
shows  that  Abraham's  servant  migh^ 
there,  without  any  incongruity,  inveii 
Bebekah  with  the  ornaments  he  had 
brought  To  a  traveller  in  the  East; 
the  best  opportunities  of  makiiig  his 
observations  on  the  females  will  oocnr 
in  the  evening  at  the  wells.  Elienr 
was  aware  of  this,  and  regarded  the 
opportunity  as  favourable  for  his 
purpose. — {Bush,) 

Verse  12.  Prayer — needfal  at  aD 
times,  and  in  the  smallest  things  of 
life — was  specially  needed  in  this 
instance.  1.  The  object  of  this  em- 
bassy was  of  extraordinary  importanea 
A  wife  had  to  be  found  for  the  heir  of 

Sromise — a  mother  for  the  kingdom  d 
fod.  2.  This  was  a  special  concera 
of  God.  The  Covenant  (Skxl  was  about 
to  found  a  great  nation  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  Himself  in  the  world,  aod 
to  be  the  means  of  salvation.  Messiah 
was  to  come  of  these,  according  to  the 
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d's  own  glory  was  specially 

in  this  marriage. 

God  of  mv  master^  Abra- 
be  piety  of  the  servant  speaks 
le  godly  example  set  by  the 

)dness  and  faithfulness  of  Qod 
aints  of  His  should  encourage 
vin^  the  life  of  faith  we  are 
ry,  but  belong  to  a  numerous 
in  all  ages  who  trusted  in 
ley  form  a  "  great  cloud  " — 
lesses  of  His  grace, 
rayer  is  remarkable  for — 1. 
(  in  which  it  is  offered.  He 
along  under  a  full  persuasion 
providence  of  Ood  extended 
nutest  events,  and  that  there 
>re8umption  in  appealing  to 
the  present  occasion.  His 
)  full  of  confidence  that  God 
rect  him  in  a  matter  of  so 
3ortance  to  His  Church  in  all 
:es.  2.  The  correct  views  of 
uter  of  Jelicvah  which  he 
He  addresses  Him  as  the 

God  of  Abraham,  who  had 
L  exceeding  great  and  precious 

In  approaching  Him  in  this 
,  he  would  occupy  the  best 
^ouud  for  urging  his  request, 
>mise  made  to  Abraham  would 
plea  which  could  scarcely  fail 
ictual. — (Bush,) 
preaching  Him  as  a  God  in 
,  he  would  find  matter  for 
ay  hold  upon  ;  every  promise 
am  would  thus  furnish  a  plea, 
I  to  a  good  account.    Surely 

direct  us  in  our  approaches 
ne  of  grace,  to  make  mention 
ter  than  Abraham,  witli  whom 
is  in  covenant,  and  for  whose 
greatest  of  all  blessings  may 
;ted.  The  God  and  Father  of 
1  Jesus  Christ  is  to  us  what 
of  Abraham  was  to  Eliezer ; 
he  name  of  our  Redeemer  we 
f  and  hope  for  everything  that 
ind  good. — (Fuller.) 

13, 14.     This  entreaty  for  a 


sign  is  not  presumption,  for — I.  The 
expedient  he  uses  was  rational.  The 
circumstances  he  looked  for  were  likely 
in  themselves.  2.  He  leaves  all  issues 
to  God,  and  looks  to  Him  alone  for 
success.  3.  He  does  not  stand  upon 
conditions  of  his  own  with  God.  He 
does  not  suspend  his  own  conduct  upon 
the  granting  of  what  he  desires.  He 
rather  humbly  seeks  the  countenance 
and  co-operation  of  God. 

When  we  have  done  our  best  in 
rightly  using  our  discretion  and  human 
wisdom,  we  may  with  all  the  more 
confidence  look  to  God  for  direction 
and  success. 

He  now  proposes  a  sign  by  which  he 

shall  receive  the  Divine  intimation  of 

the  person  intended  for  Isaac's  bride. 

He  will  use  the  means.     He  will  do 

his  best  as  to  a  choice,  but  he  will 

submit  the  decision  to  God.     He  must 

have  the  Divine  confirmation  of  his 

choice,  else  he  dares  not  proceed.    The 

whole  matter  is  of  utmost  importance, 

to  choose  a  wife  for  the  son  of  promise, 

and  God  will  surely  give  direction  at 

his  humble  request.     1.  He  was  to  go 

so  far  as  he  could  in  making  the  choice. 

2.  She  must  be  such  an  one  as  will 

respond  cordially  to  his  application  for 

water.    She  would  then  have  the  marks 

of  a  good  temper,  besides  the  personal 

attractions  which  he  could  only  judge 

at  first  sight.     Form  and  feature  and 

healthful  aspect,  and  charms  for  the 

eye  of  which  a  stranger  could  judge, 

were  to  be  seconded  by  a  prompt  and 

hearty  response  to  the  request  of  a 

stranger  for  water.     How  a  little  act 

of  kindness  will  display  the  disposition ! 

The  politeness  and  culture  which  will 

give  water  to  the  stranger  will  speak 

volumes  in  regard  to  me  character. 

How  indispensable  in  a  good  wife  is 

a  good  disposition,  beyond  any  mere 

outward  charms.    How  requisite,  above 

all,  is  the  approbation  of  God  in  so 

momentous  a  choice. — (Jacobus,) 

"She  that  thou  hast  appointed." 
The  will  and  design  of  God  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  prayer. 
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MAIN  nOMILETICS  OP  TEE  PARAQRAPH.-^Venu  15—31. 

The  Finoer  of  Providence  in  the  Appointment  of  a  Bride  fob  Isua 

In  the  events  related  here  Abraham's  steward  had  evident  proof  that  God  m 
blessing  his  designs,  and  was  bringing  them  to  the  desired  issue.  He  could 
plainly  see  the  finger  of  Providence  : — 

I.  in  the  prompt  and  complete  answer  given  to  his  prayer.  "  Befoie  he  hid 
done  speaking "  Rebekah  appeared  at  the  well  (verse  15.)  The  snddennen  of 
her  apiiearance,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that  her  conduct  and  bearing  mn 
such  as  he  looked  for,  would  produce  the  impression  upon  his  mind  tut  Ui 
prayer  was  already  answered.  Tlie  sight  of  this  comely  damsel  at  such  a  seasonable 
moment,  her  dignified  bearing,  her  Kind  disposition,  her  unaffected  simplidtfi 
would  strike  him  as  a  distinct  interference  of  Providence.  He  could  not  ascrios 
it  all  to  chance  or  mere  accident.  His  pious  mind  was  disposed  to  b^oTe  uid 
to  see  tlie  manifest  finger  of  God.  The  maiden  appeared  on  the  scene  which  he 
had  pictured  to  his  mind's  eye,  and  displayed  all  the  qualities  which  he  had 
looked  for  in  a  bride  for  Isaac.  She  was  civil  and  courteous  (verses  18,  24.) 
She  was  open  and  sincere.  There  was  no  pretence,  or  acting  a  part  She  was 
kind  (verses  18-20.)  It  was  a  good  action,  and  done  to  a  stranger.  She  was 
simple  and  unaffected.  There  was  no  suspicion  or  affected  coyness.  He  could 
not  see  all  these  things  without  feeling  that  God  had  answered  his  prayer. 

II.  In  the  control  of  apparent  accidents.  The  events  that  happen^,  thondi 
most  remarkable  in  their  wonderful  fitness,  were  yet  in  themselves  proba^ 
Some  might  have  regarded  them  as  a  lucky  accident — as  one  of  those  favoanble 
chances  that  will  sometimes  happen.  But  to  a  religious  mind  the  most  ohscnie 
and  unknown  causes  are  under  the  control  of  an  all-seeing  Providence,  and 
are  so  regulated  as  to  accom])lish  the  Divine  will  This  incident  brings  one  fact 
of  God's  government  of  mankind  vividly  before  us,  which  is,  that  great  MMii 
often  depend  upon  apparently  little  things.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to  ask  a 
stranger  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  yet  how  much  depend^  upon  this !  The 
simple  maiden  had  no  suspicion  of  the  greatness  of  the  issue  hanging  upon  her 
cheerful  and  kindly  compliance  with  tlie  request.  It  is  conceivable  thatehe 
might  have  acted  otherwise,  and  with  apparent  justice.  This  man  was  a 
foreigner,  and  perhaps  a  foe.  She  was  a  lady  accustomed  to  be  waited  upon, 
rather  than  to  serve.  But  she  stood  upon  no  dignity,  nor  maintained  a  prond 
and  cautious  reserve.  Any  rudeness  or  suspicion  on  her  part  at  this  time  and 
the  servant  must  have  looked  elsewhere.  Thus  the  great  destinies  of  the  Jewish 
nation  seemed  at  this  moment  to  depend  upon  the  bearing  of  this  maiden  in 
meeting  a  stranger  at  a  well. 

III.  In  the  impression  made  upon  the  steward  himself.     Doubtless  he  felt 
that  his  prayer  was  now  answered,  or  at  least  that  he  had  received  the  fint 
tokens  of  an  answer.     Still  he  is  afraid  to  presume  too  much.     1.  hepauiesio 
see  v^hether  Divine  Providence  is  still  leading  on.    He  allows  time  for  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  moment  to  possess  him.     He  is  filled  with  amazement 
and  delight.     He  will  not,  however,  be  too  confident,  but  waits  to  see  whether 
God  is  still  leading  him  on.     (Ver.  21.)    When  we  have  done  our  duty  in  the 
humble  spirit  of  prayer,  and  when  Divine  light  lias  enabled  us  to  see  a  few  steps 
in  advance,  we  should  calmly  wait  that  more  light  may  be  granted.     2.  He  acts 
upon  the  favours  of  Providence  already  received.     Believing  that  his  way  was 
divinely  directed  so  far,  he  presents  gifts  to  the  young  damsel.     (Ver.  22.) 
These  were  a  suitable  expression  of  thanks  for  her  services,  and  would  naturally 
secure  her  goodwill  for  the  future.     Then  he  is  encouraged  to  ask  for  the  rights 
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pitality,  and  tliey  were  graciously  granted.  (Verses  23-25.)  He  was 
g  his  way  safe  and  sure — still  looking  to  God  for  direction  and  success. 
engages  in  an  act  o/praise,  (Verses  26,  27.)  He  worships  the  Covenant 
•gives  thanks  to  the  (rod  of  families  who  had  not  failed  of  His  mercy  and 
ath.  He  felt  that  he  had  acted,  up  to  this  point,  in  the  integrity  of  his 
and  that  he  had  not  wandered  from  the  way  of  the  Lord.  His  conduct 
\  matter  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  true  and  simple  primitive  piety.  He 
direction  by  prayer,  and  acknowledges  the  answer  in  humble  hearty 

In  the  recognition  of  Ood  by  all  concerned.  All  who  were  concerned 
results  of  this  embassy  felt  that  this  thing  was  of  God.  When  Rebekah 
of  the  Lord  of  Abraham  her  feelings  of  wonder  and  piety  were  excited. 
8  27,  28.)  She  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  she  is  honouring  a  saint 
L  Laban  also  regards  this  servant  as  one  who  was  specially  favoured  by 
lit  (Ver.  31.)  He  discerned  by  evident  signs  that  tnis  was  a  true  child 
I* 
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se  15.  So  quick  is  God  many 
in  the  answer  of  prayers.  (Isa. 
I ;  Dan.  is.  23.)  The  angel  had 
dred  himself  with  flight,  to  tell 
1  that  his  prayers  were  heard, 
did  but  say,  "  I  will  confess  my 
ressions  unto    the  Lord,"  and 

he  could  do  it,  "  God  forgave 
iquity  of  his  sin."  (Psa.  xxzii.  5.) 
app.) 

forward  is  God  to  bestow  His 
to  upon  us  that  they  do  not  so 
follow  our  prayers  as  prevent  and 
ore  them.  ''  And  it  shall  come 
s,  that  before  they  call  I  will 
r ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speak- 

will  hear."  (Isa.  Ixv.  24.)— 
art.) 

)  eastern  women  sometimes  carry 
jars  upon  their  heads;  but  Rebe- 
nras  carried  upon  her  shoulder.  In 
k  case,  the  jar  is  not  supposed  to 
teen  placed  upright  on  the  shoul- 
nt  held  by  one  of  the  handles, 
he  hand  over  the  shoulder,  and 
ided  in  this  manner  on  the  back, 
I  should  imagine,  by  the  right 
over  the  left  shoulder.  Conse- 
[y,  when  it  was  presented  to 
am's  servant,  that  he  might  drink 
r  it,  it  was  to  be  gently  moved 
be  left  arm,  and  being  suspended 
3  hand,  while  the  other  probably 
laced  under  the  bottom  of  the 
t  was  in  that  position  presented 
raham's  servant  and  his  atten- 


dants to  drink  out  of.  "And  she 
hasted  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon 
her  hand,  and  gave  him  to  drink." 
(Verse  IS.)— (Harmer.) 

Verse  16.  Beauty  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  Church,  which  is  lovely  and  fair 
in  the  sight  of  God.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  mother  of  the  Church,  which 
God  was  now  calling  out  of  the  world, 
should  be  beautiful. 

Some  suppose  that  this  well  was  a 
cistern  of  rain-water.  We  have  seen 
such  cut  in  the  rock  above  ground,  and 
we  have  seen  wells  or  fountains  reached 
by  a  declivity  or  by  steps.  He  had 
watched  her  in  this  movement,  and  was 
clear  that  she  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
as  to  personal  manners. — (Jacobus.) 

Verses  16, 17.  How  is  it,  she  might 
have  answered,  that  thou  being  a 
foreigner, — and  for  anything  I  know  a 
foe, — askest  drink  of  me,  a  native  of 
this  country?  What  am  I,  that  I  should 
minister  to  thee  ?  Or,  what  art  thou 
to  me,  that  thou  shouldest  expect  this 
favour  at  my  hands  ?  It  was  good  for 
Rebekah  that  she  did  not  answer  thus. 
No  other  opportunity  would  probably 
have  been  given  to  her;  no  second 
appeal  would  have  been  made  to  her. 
And  it  was  good  for  another  woman, 
who,  long  after,  met  another  stranger, 
— "wearied  with  his  journey,"  at 
another  well, — that  when  she  met  His 
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request, ''  Give  me  to  driDk,"  with  the 
churlish  question,  "  How  is  it  that 
thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me, 
which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?"  It 
was  good  for  her  that  she  had  a  different 
person  from  Abraham's  servant  to  deal 
with.  A  rude  reception  of  this  sort 
might  have  ended  once  and  for  ever 
the  negotiation  for  a  marriage  treaty 
which  this  messenger  from  Canaan  was 
about  to  open.  But  that  other  Messen- 
ger from  tue  heavenly  Canaan  is  not  so 
easily  repelled.  "For  my  thoughts 
are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 
ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  (Isa. 
Iv.  s.)—(Candlish.) 

Little  things  are  often  the  most  re- 
liable test  of  character.  They  reveal 
the  chief  and  prevailing  dispositions  of 
our  nature  far  more  truthfully  than  a 
well  studied  and  prepared  part  acted 
on  great  occasions.  Faithfulness  in 
little  things  affords  the  best  promise  of 
faithfulness  in  great. 

Verses  18,  19.     Her  response  was 

Erompt  and  cordial.  She  was  bearing 
er  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder,  as  we 
su])pose,  and  naturally  let  it  down  upon 
her  hand.  This  civility  and  courtesy 
added  to  the  already  favourable  im- 
pression. It  happened  somewhat  differ- 
ently with  us.  We  came  up  to  a  cistern 
hewn  out  of  the  limestone  rock,  and 
were  very  thirsty  after  a  hot  ride  on  the 
road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  The 
cistern  was  well  supplied  with  rain- 
water, covered  over  with  green  scum. 
Our  dragoman  let  down  his  skin  bucket 
or  bottle  by  a  cord,  and  drew  up  the 
water  clear  and  cool  from  beneath  the 
surface.  He  ])oured  it  into  a  cup  and 
was  handing  it  to  one  of  our  ladies, 
when  an  old  sheikh,  who  had  escorted 
us,  seized  the  cup,  demanding  to  be 
served  before  the  lady.  On  his  being 
stoutly  refused  by  our  dragoman,  he 
mounted  his  beast  in  a  surly  mood  and 
rode  off  immediately. — (Jacobus,) 

The  maiden  manifests  that  very 
bountifulness  of  spirit,  which  the  wo- 
man of  Samaria  not  only  wanted,  but 
thought  it  strange  that  she  should  be 
expected  to  possess.  Without  sus- 
picion or  inquiry,  without  upbraiding, 
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she  18  impatient  to  respond  to  the 
stranger's  call— -she  is  in  haste  to  miiu- 
ster  to  his  wants.  "  She  hasted,"  it  ii 
said, — and  said,  not  onoe,  but  tma^— 
as  if  to  indicate  her  promptnoi  to 
meet  the  demand  made  upon  her,  and 
to  supply  the  wants  not  only  of  the 
wayfarer  himself  but  of  bis  cattla^ 
(Candlish.) 

She  now  proceeded  quite  accoiding 
to  the  sign  which  the  steward  Iiid 
named.  Everything  thus  goes  formid 
most  satisfactorily.  She  proposes,  in 
her  o^n-hearted  way,  to  furnish  vite 
for  his  camels  also,  using  e^en  tiio 
language  which  the  servant  had  used 
in  his  prayer.  This  indicated,  moet 
clearly,  the  hand  of  Ghxl  in  the  matter. 
—(Jacobus.) 

Verse  20.  In  the  vicinity  of  Nazareth 
we  noticed  such  a  well  or  fountain  witk 
a  stone  trough  filled,  and  at  evening  the 
women  were  gathered  there,  filling  their 
stone  jars  at  tlie  well,  and  carrying  them 
on  their  heads.  The  trough  voaU 
also  be  a  convenience  for  cattle  to 
drink.  Around  Jerusalem,  Damascos, 
and  Hebron  the  water  is  conveyed  foxi 
pools  or  reservoirs  outside  the  city,  in 
earthen  pip^  running  under  cover,  hat 
having  openings  at  intervals  aloos  the 
roadside  for  the  cattle  to  driDik— 
{Jacobus.) 

Genuine  goodness  of  disposition  does 
not  proceed  with  a  dull  and  melan-  i 
choly  movement,  but  is  sprightly  and  ' 
cheerful.    The  value  of  such  duties  { 
lies  not  only  in   what  they  bestov, 
but  rather  in  the  attractive  and  wil- 
ling manner  in  which  they  are  done. 
This  is  the  kind  of  service  which  God 
loves. 

Rebekah  was  a  true  mother  of  the 
Church,  for  it  is  the  office  of  the  Chareh 
to  perform  large  and  cheerful  8er?ica 
for  mankind. 

Verse  21.  He  was  rapt  in  admintion 
of  the  Divine  providence  which  hid 
made  the  event  to  correspond  n 
remarkably  with  bis  desires.  TIm 
maiden's  conduct  j  so  amiable  in  itselii 
and  so  exactly  m  unison  with  his 
previous  wi^es,  struck  him  with  a 
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>f  amaiement,  accompanied  by  a 
Qtaryhesitation  whether  all  could 
16.  Thus,  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
sred  when  Peter  was  cast  into 
i;and  when  their  prayers  were 
y  and  Peter  stood  wiuiout,  knock- 
I  the  gate,  they  could  not  credit 
>vful  news,  but  said,  "  It  is  his 
'  We  pray  for  blessings,  and 
our  prayers  are  answered  we  can 
ly  beiieye  them  to  be  BQ.—j^Bush,) 
)  mind,  like  the  eve,  is  often 
d  and  confounded  by  excess  of 
We  require  time  to  adjust  our 
to  new  and  sudden  situations, 
ement  is  the  first  effect  of  the 
ling  of  tiod's  great  goodness. 
is  not  wise  to  rush  into  too  sudden 
Asions  firom  favourable  appear- 
It  is  better  to  wait  and  see 
ler  the  future  will  confirm  our 
mpressions. 

find  out  whether  God  has  pros- 

us,  we  must   have   successive 

I  of  His  goodness.    His  guiding 

must  leiul  us  every  step  of  our 

wonder  the  good  man  marvelled, 
alacrity  of  attention  to  a  poor 
torn  traveller  did  indeed  betoken 
icious  disposition.  And  the  cir- 
banco  fitted  in  so  aptly  to  his 
3us  train  of  holy  meditation,  that 
ould  not  fail  to  recognise  an 
\r  to  his  prayer.     It  was  as  if  the 

were  saying  to  him  in  this 
rkable  providence,  "  Be  still  and 
that  I  am  God."— (Cani^isA.) 

ree  22.  Is  it  not  in  opposition  with 
1.  ii.  9,  10 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  4,  5,  to 
n  these  ornaments  ?  We  answer, 
sbekah  had  no  conceit  of  herself 
inection  with  them  ;  2.  As  Sarah 
,  princess,  so  Rebekah  became  the 
liter  of  a  prince,  and  we  cannot 
)  to  distin^ished  persons  a  certain 
minence  m  cIothinK  and  oma- 
b;  8.  The  great  abundance  of 
precious  stones,  and  jewels  in  the 
ical  cultus,  was  not  to  contribute 
\dLQ.— {Starke.) 

e  thing  really  intended  seems  to 
ring  or  jewel  for  the  nose :  but  our 
latorSy  having  no  knowledge  of 


such  an  ornament,  which  seemed  to 
them  to  imply  an  absurdity,  have 
carefully  avoided  the  true  idea  every- 
where, except  in  Isa.  iii.  21,  the  trans- 
lator of  which  portion  had  probably 
^ined  some  information,  not  possessed 
by  the  others,  of  this  peculiarity  of 
Oriental  ornament.  Tet  all  their  care 
could  not  preclude  an  occasional  allu- 
sion to  it,  as  in  Prov.  xi.  22,  where  it 
could  not  but  be  rendered  ''  a  jewel  in 
a  swine's  snout."  The  extensive  use  of 
nose  ornaments  amons  the  Arabian 
and  other  females  of  tne  East  having 
now  become  known,  modem  translators 
render  the  present  text  "nose  rii^;," 
as  is  done  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
versions. — (Busi,) 

Verse  23.  As  there  were  no  public- 
houses  for  travellers,  only  at  best  the 
Khan  or  caravan-serai,  and  as  it  was 
and  still  is  customary  for  strangers  to 
seek  a  lod^ng  with  the  Sheikh  of  the 
village,  this  question  about  accommo- 
dations was  proper,  and  not  surprising. 
— (Jacobus.) 

It  is  sufficient  if  we  have  clear  light 
for  the  next  duty  which  lies  before  us. 
When  Providence  opens  our  way  we 
should  follow. 

Verse  24.  She  promptly  told  of  her 
familv  relation  ;  and  it  proved  to  be  of 
Abraham's  kindred — the  daughter  of 
his  nephew. — (Jacobus.) 

Another  step  in  the  paths  of  Provi- 
dence was  verefied.  God  rewards 
faithful  duty  by  granting  more  and 
more  a  knowledge  of  His  will. 

Verse  25.  In  keeping  with  her 
cordiality  ;  already  shown  at  the  well, 
is  her  hospitality,  in  which  she  goes 
beyond  his  request  for  lodging,  and 
assures  him  of  straw  and  provender 
besides.  The  straw  was  chopped  straw 
for  mixture  with  provender — as  grasses 
and  herbage,  or  barley.  The  term  for 
provender  mesjis/eed  in  the  general — 
(Jacobus.) 

Had  Rebekah  done  no  more  than 
Eliezer  had  prayed  for,  we  might  have 
supposed  that  she  acted  not  as  a  firee 
agent,  but  was  impdled  to  it  by  the 
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absolutely  controlling  power  of  God ; 
but  as  she  exceeds  all  that  was  re- 
quested, we  see  that  it  sprang  from 
her  native  benevolence,  and  sets  her 
conduct  in  a  most  amiable  point  of 
view. — (A,  Clarke.) 

It  is  well  observed  by  an  interpreter, 
that  in  the  narration  of  this  story 
(which  yet  seemeth  to  be  of  light  and 
trivial  matters)  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
very  exact  and  large ;  whereas  other 
things  wherein  great  mysteries  are 
infolded  (as  the  history  of  Melchizedek 
etc.),  are  set  down  in  few  words ;  that 
man  might  consider  God's  wisdom  and 
Providence  in  things  of  least  esteem 
amongst  men.  I  add,  that  all  may  see 
what  delight  He  takes  in  the  meanest 
actions  and  speeches  of  His  dearest 
children ;  when  the  great  acts  and 
exploits  of  Nimrod,  Ninus,  and  other 
grandees  of  the  world  are  not  once 
mentioned,  but  lie  shrouded  in  the 
sheet  of  oblivion  or  shame. — (Irapp.) 

God  rewards  those  who  seek  Him 
with  more  than  they  ask  or  think. 

Verses  26,  27.  See  how  he  relisheth 
of  his  master's  house,  and  showeth  a 
gracious  heart,  ready  to  offer  up  a 
sacrifice  of  praise,  wherever  God  shall 
please  to  set  it  up  an  altar.  The  same 
word  in  Greek  (xo-pis)  signifieth  grace 
and  thanks ;  to  show,  that  as  any  man 
hath  more  grace,  he  is  more  grateful  to 
God  and  man.  It  is  observable  also, 
that  our  Saviour  sets  these  two  together, 
— "the  unthankful,  and  the  evil" 
(Luke  vi.  35),—{Trapp.) 

Such  a  sight  is  fitted  to  move  deeply 
the  simple  and  earnest  soul  of  the 
guileless  maiden.  The  venerable  aspect 
of  the  stranger,  surprised  into  a  sudden 
act  of  most  profound  devotion  could 
not  but  strike  her  heart ;  and  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  of 
whom  doubtless  she  had  often  heard  in 
her  father's  house, — and  with  whose 
migration,  narrated  as  a  household 
tale,  she  had  been  taught  to  associate 
something  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
supernatural, — could  not  fail  to  call 
forth  her  feelings  of  wonder,  expectancy, 
and  awe.  Who  is  this  to  whom  she  has 
been  unawares  rendering  what  appears 
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to  be  received  as  so  remaikaUe  a 
service  ?  It  is  but  a  little  cold  wite 
that  she  has  been  giving  -  a  boon  thrt 
she  would  not  withhold  from  Ae 
poorest  pilgrim  she  might  chtnce  to 
meet  with  at  a  well.  But  whit  a 
burst  of  pious  gratitude  does  it  euue! 
And  what  a  discovery  does  it  occasion! 
she  is  "not  forgetful  to  entertaii 
strangers";  and  as  "thereby  aone 
have  entertained  angels  unawans," 
(Heb.  ziiL  2),  so  Rebekah  on  tluR 
occasion  reaps  a  rich  reward  for  Ae 
attention  she  has  been  uncoDScionih 
paying  to  an  honoured  saint  of  Goi 
The  old  man  who  is  the  object  of  her 
apparently  trifling  courtesy  and  kinlr 
ness,  as  if  bent  under  the  weight  of  in 
insupportable  obligation,  "  bows  don 
his  head  and  worships  God.  And  the 
words  he  utters  in  his  ecstacy  and 
thankfulness,  bring  home  to  her  as  a 
present  reality  all  that  from  her  child- 
hood she  has  doubtless  been  wont  to 
hear,  of  what  was  probably  the  most 
remarkable  event  in  the  family  lustoir, 
— the  strange  adventure  of  the  old 
])atriarch  called  so  mysteriously  awaj 
long  ago  into  a  distant  and  a  sort  of 
dreamy  land.  Well  may  she  be  in 
haste  to  communicate  the  surpriani; 
intelligence  she  has  so  unezpectedlj 
obtained. — {Candlish,) 

Here  is  a  fine  example  of  a  man  who 
"  acknowledged  God  in  all  His  ways." 
He  takes  no  steps  without  prayer,  nor 
receives  any  blessing  thereby  vonct 
safed  without  rendering  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  | 

The  servant* s  thanksgiving,  1.  The  ■ 
piety  of  it.  He  does  not  ascribe  hii 
success  to  chance  or  fortune,  bnt  to 
God.  Moreover  he  adores  God  by  Hii 
Covenant  name  as  the  Kedeemet 
2.  The  confidence  of  it  (I)  Founded 
upon  God's  dealings  in  the  past  He 
had  never  failed  in  His  mercy  and  lb 
truth  to  Abraham.  Therefore  ft 
might  be  thanked  for  the  past  with 
that  confidence  which  is  encouraged  to 
hope  much  for  the  future.  Itissaft 
to  trust  Divine  mercy  and  truth. 
(2)  Founded  upon  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  integrity.  This  servant  knew 
that  he  was  in  the  way  of  the  Ix)nl> 
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he  was  led  to  the  house  of  his 
r's  brethren  by  Divine  direction. 
fore  he  was  sore  from  whom  these 
DCS  came. 
)  Kble  is  a  revelation  not  only  of 

tmth,  but  also  of  His  mercy, 
it  not  thus  it  would  bring  no 
idings  to  men. 
is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the 

of  believers  is  represented  as 
n   who  never  was   forsaken  of 

mercy  and  truth.  All  the 
en  of  faith  in  every  age  have 
zperience. 

se  28.  Rapid  movements  be- 
excited  feelings.  Joyful  feet 
swiftly.  It  is  so,  notably,  with 
ighest  spiritual  feelings.  When 
enlarges  our  hearts  with  them 
re  are  ready  to  run  in  the  ways 
I  commandments. 
8  praise  to  God  was  probably 
I  while  Bebekah  was  running  to 
»me  with  the  exciting  news.  It 
be  to  the  female  part  of  the 
to  whom  she  would  naturally 
all  the  facts  and  all  her  thoughts. 
latural  the  picture  !  Tlie  mother, 
lose  who  cluster  around  her,  will 
^t  the  interesting  news.     The 


family  was  settled  in  a  fixed  abode,  as 
would  seem. — {Jacobus.) 

Verses  29-31.  From  what  we  after- 
wards learn  of  Laban,  it  is  not  perhaps 
doing  him  injustice  to  suppose  that 
the  golden  ornaments  had  great  in- 
fluence in  prompting  a  behaviour 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
highly  disinterested  and  generous. 
His  whole  history  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  mercenary  man,  and  quite  sus- 
ceptible to  the  impressions  which  the 
display  of  great  wealth  would  make 
upon  a  covetous  mind.  But,  whatever 
were  his  motives,  his  treatment  of  the 
servant  was  kind.  Finding  him  at  the 
well  modestly  waiting  for  a  further  in- 
vitation, he  accosts  him  in  language 
that  would  have  befitted  the  lips  of  a 
much  better  man. — (Bush.) 

The  presents  to  his  sister  assure  him 
that  this  is  the  envoy  of  some  man  of 
wealth  and  position.  The  name  of 
Jehovah  was  evidently  not  unfamiliar 
to  Laban's  ears.  He  calls  this  stranger 
blessed  of  Jehovah  on  account  of  his 
language,  demeanour,  and  manifest 
prosperity.  The  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  the  living  God,  the  God  of 
truth  and  mercy,  was  still  retained  in 
the  family  of  Nahor. — (Murphy,) 
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The  Marruge  Treaty. 

tt  religions  element,  l.  The  sense  of  instant  duty.  The  steward  was 
upon  the  commission  entrusted  to  him  by  his  master,  and  refuses  to  take 
k1  until  he  has  discharged  it  (verse  33).  He  felt  that  he  had  to  perform 
r  to  God  as  well  as  to  man ;  for  Abraham  was  in  covenant  with  God,  and 
i  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  be  faithful  to  his  master  in  this  matter.  The 
man  regards  all  duty  as  having  reference  to  God,  and  instantly  obeys  the 
tions  of  conscience  herein.  To  make  haste  to  obey  is  an  essential  mark 
Uiness.  2.  A  recognition  of  God's  gracious  dealings.  The  steward  felt 
}od  had  greatly  blessed  his  master — ^had  designed  to  make  him  a  great 
L,  and  for  that  end  had  wrought  a  special  act  of  His  power  (verse  36). 
laster  had  taken  all  due  care  to  make  a  holy  alliance  for  his  son.  He 
If  had  prayed  that  God  might  prosper  his  way.  He  now  recites  to  this 
uy  the  things  which  had  befallen  him  during  the  course  of  his  journey, 
convinced  by  the  evident  favour  of  Providence  that  the  Lord's  hand  had 
a  the  business  from  the  first,  and  now  he  confidently  commits  all  his  way  to 
me  Divine  guidance  (verse  48).  3.  A  solemn  sense  of  responsibility. 
}>  man.  He  had  a  trust  committed  to  him.  His  master  was  worthy  of 
arast.      The  business  itself  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  most 
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importaut  for  the  highest  welfare  of  the  human  raca  (2.)  To  God,  This  lua 
had  learned  that  the  Lord  had  intended  a  great  destiny  for  the  fiunily  of 
Abraham,  wliich  was  to  be  the  hope  of  the  world.  He  mnst  feel  that  hewn 
not  acting  a  ])art  in  an  ordinary  history.  He  has  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  God 
nigh  unto  this  house.  He  had  come  from  a  family  where  the  fear  and  wonhm 
of  Jehovah  were  known,  and  which  alone  had  any  recent  reyelation  from  God, 
or  was  marked  by  the  Covenant  seal.  IVuly  he  is  coming  to  offer  to  IaWi 
household  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  Abraham's  calling.  He  is  the  betrerof 
the  message  of  Scilvation. 

II.  Its  economic  element.  The  steward  gives  an  account  of  Abrsham'! 
wealth  and  position  (verse  35).  He  knew  that  the  parents  of  this  well-lnd 
damsel  would  never  consent  to  give  their  daughter  to  a  man  of  mean  dreaii- 
stances,  and  living  one  hundred  miles  away,  nor  to  one  of  ignoble  or  d^gnded 
family.  He  takes  care,  therefore,  to  state  that  his  master  is  rich,  and  that  tiio 
bride  would  have  a  suitable  home  and  congenial  society.  Still,  with  that  pioM 
feeling  which  marked  him  hitherto,  he  takes  equal  care  to  note  that  the  ncha 
of  his  master  were  righte(ymly  gotten.  *'  The  Lord  bath  blessed  my  master 
greatly  "  (verse  35).  He  also  gave  suitable  presents  (verse  47).  He  treats  her 
as  one  who  is  to  enter  such  a  distinguished  family.  In  all  this  transaction  the 
religious  and  the  economic  elements  are  mixed  in  due  proportion.  The  men 
who  most  believed  in  the  supernatural,  and  who  had  most  abundant  witnoi 
of  it,  were  the  men  who  used  the  most  care  in  the  emplo^ent  of  oommoa 
prudence  and  skill.  This  man  does  not  blindly  rely  upon  miracles  aloDe,  bat 
uses  human  means  and  proprieties  to  their  proper  extent  and  tmsts  for  the 
blessing  of  God. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  32.  Being  warmly  invited, 
the  man  enters  the  house.  Laban  is 
tlie  actor  here,  and  in  the  following 
duties  of  hospitality.  It  comes  out 
here,  incidentally,  as  it  was  reasonable 
to  infer  from  the  number  of  camels, 
that  Abraham's  steward  had  a  retinue 
of  servants  with  him.  The  crowning 
act  of  an  Eastern  reception  is  the  pre- 
senting of  food. — (Murphy), 

Thoughtful  and  seasonable  acts  of 
kindness — a  worthy  feature  of  those 
simple  times. 

Verse  33.  He  meant  to  act,  perhaps, 
upon  some  such  principle  as  that  laid 
down  by  our  Lord  for  the  guidance  of 
those  whom  He  sentout  as  ambassadors. 
(Luke  X.  8-11).  He  has  substantially 
to  set  before  them  the  salvation  of  the 
Gospel,  inviting  them  to  become  par- 
takers of  it,  and  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 
To  press  for  a  decision  upon  this  point 
is  his  first  and  chief  concern,  to  which 
even  the  supply  of  his  necessary  food 
is  altogether  subordinate.  He  is  in 
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earnest, — as  a  far  greater  Messenger 
was  in  earnest,  when  He  too  had  to 
deal  with  the  woman  whom  He  met  at 
the  well  about  her  spiritual  good,^her 
separation  from  ola  connections  that 
she  might  be  the  Lord's  handmaid,— 
and  found  the  task  so  engrossing  as  to 
make  him  forget  his  own  most  pressing 
wants  :  (John  iv.  31-34).  So,  in  some 
corresponding  measure,  Abraham[88e^ 
vant  felt  in  reference  to  the  commisdoo 
with  which  he  was  charged.  It  m 
his  meal  also,  as  it  was  the  Lord's,  to 
get  his  commission  well  executed  in 
obedience  to  his  master  and  his  master'i 
God  ;  and  the  execution  of  it  took  pre- 
cedence with  him  even  of  his  neoessaij 
food. — ( Gandlish) . 

Verses  34-49.  Eliezer's  bride-wooing 
the  first  speech  in  the  Bible,  a  fit  hor- 
ning for  the  whole  circle  of  Bihliesl 
speeches. — {Lange, ) 

And  how  simply  does  he  go  ahont 
the  execution  of  his  commission !  He 
does  little  more  than  narrate  the  Lord'i 
dealings  with  Abraham  in  Canaan,  and 
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unaelf  on  his  journey  thence. 
Atter  of  course,  we  may  be  sure 
dwells  somewhat  more  at  length 
ietails  of  his  master's  pilgrimage 
le  brief  summary  given  in  this 
se  might  indicate.  Nor  can  we 
hat  he  opens  up,  at  least  in  part, 
less  of  the  blessing  with  which 
jord  had  blessed  his  master 
/'  as  having  in  it  a  rich  store  of 
d  as  well  as  temporal  benefits. 
events,  it  is  the  Lord's  blessing 
kbraham  and  his  seed  that  this 
and  upright  man  holds  out  as 
ef,  and  indeed  the  only  recom- 
aon  of  the  suit  he  has  to  urge. 
L  what  remains  of  his  address, 
a  plain  recital  of  the  things  that 
alien  him,  with  a  pious  reference 
lOut  to  the  manifest  grace  and 
98  of  the  Lord  in  the  leadings  of 
ly  providence — the  good  man 
arguments  whatever  to  enforce 
posal  he  has  to  make  to  Laban's 
dd.  Not  "with  excellency  of 
or  of  wisdom  " — not  "  with 
1^  words  of  man's  wisdom  does 
3  to  them,"  declaring  unto  them 
lamony  of  Ood.  If  his  mission 
t  successful — if  his  message  is  to 
sved  by  them — ^their  "faith  is 
itandin  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
x>wer  of  God."  It  is  to  be  no 
li  of  persuasive  eloquence  ;  nor 
jT  any  varnish  of  a  subtle  and 
ve  tongue  that  the  maiden's 
is  to  be  determined  and  the 
\  of  her  family  obtained.  The 
hand  has  been  in  this  business 
le  first ;  and  it  must  be  left  in 
ad  to  the  last.  The  servant  can 
iliver  his  plain  tale,  with  all 
fls  of  speech,  and  await  such 
as  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  to 
k  Such  is  this  honest  ambas- 
honest  discharge  of  his  embassy. 
Mish.) 

ofier  of  Abraham's  servant  to 
ise  of  Nahor  is  suggestive  of  the 
f  God's  salvation  to  mankind. 
ration  is  of  the  Lord — by  His 
>n  and  will  (verse  48.)  2. 
on  is  a  miracle  of  Divine  mercy. 
-on  whose  account  these  things 
ed — ^was   bom   by  a   miracle. 


Forgiveness  of  transgressions  comes  to 
us  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  Nature 
teaches  no  doctrine  of  forgiveness. 
Her  laws  punish  all  transgressors  with- 
out remedy.  When  salvation  isbrousfat, 
God's  own  arm  is  apparent.  3.  The 
conse<|uences  of  rejecting  the  offer  of 
salvation  are  serious.  Had  this  offer 
made  to  Nahor's  household  been  re- 
jected, the  steward  must  have  looked 
m  some  other  direction.  They  would 
have  lost  a  distinguished  and  honour- 
able place  in  human  history.  They 
would  have  put  themselves  outside  the 
circle  of  religious  privileges.  The 
rejection  of  salvation  is — to  say  the 
least — the  rejection  of  honour  and 
dignity,  of  a  place  in  the  family  of  God. 

"And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my 
master"  Averse 35.)  Ministers, Christ s 
paranjrmpns,  must  likewise  woo  for 
Christ  by  setting  forth  His  great 
wealth,  and  not  to  speak  one  worn  for 
Christ  and  two  for  themselves,  as  those 
did  in  Phil.  i.  15.  John  Baptist  was 
no  such  spokesman.  (John  iii.  29.) 
It  is  the  special  office  of  the  ministry 
to  lay  Christ  open,  to  hold  up  the 
tapestry,  and  let  men  see  him  as  He  is 
set  forth,  (Heb.  i.  2,  Z\  that  they  nMjr 
be  sick  of  love,  for  otnerwise  Christ  is 
like  to  have  but  a  cold  suit  of  it. — 
(Travp.) 

"  And  I  will  put  the  eamng  upon  her 
face"  (verse  47. }  So  did  Christ  put  upon 
His  spouse  His  own  comeliness,  which 
was  a  jewel  on  her  forehead,  an  ear- 
ring in  her  ear,  and  a  beautiAil  crown 
upon  her  head,  (Ezek.  xvi.  12-14)  ; — 
wnence  she  is  called  Callah,  of  the 
perfection  of  her  beauty  and  bravery, 
(Jer.  ii.  32) ;  and  Hephzibah,  (Isa.  Ixii. 
4),  of  His  delight  in  her ;  since  He 
hath  purified  her  as  Esther,  sancti- 
fied her,  (Eph.  v.  26),  and  so  beautified 
her  that  now  He  "  rejoiceth  over  her 
as  a  bridegroom  doth  over  his  bride." 

Ssa.  Ixii.  5.)  Yea,  He  "resteth  in 
is  love,"  and  will  seek  no  further; 
He  "  joyeth  over  her  with  singing  "  as 
well  paid  for  His  choice.  (Zeph. 
iii.  17.) — {Trapp) 

"The  Lord,  before  whom  I  walk, 
will  send  His  angel  with  thee,  and 
prosper  thy  way  "  Qverse  40.)    EUeMS^ 
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the  earthly  messenger  of  Abraham,  in  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  Tlie  diplo- 
the  convoy  of  the  heavenly  measen-  mate  of  this  world  are  often  aooom- 
gers.    A  pious  diplomat,  accompanied     panied  by  demons. — {Lange!) 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAOJUPff.—Vena  50-60. 

The  Success  of  the  Mabriaqe  Teeatt. 

I.  Bne  to  the  manifest  interposition  of  Providence.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  father  and  brother  of  Rebekah  was,  that  the  hand  of  God 
was  clearly  evident  in  this  matter.  They  felt  as  if  they  could  not  interfaa 
Tliey  could  not  utter  a  word  by  way  of  expressing  an  independent  opinion  or 
wisi).  "  The  thing  proceedeth  from  the  Lord :  we  cannot  speak  unto  thee  bad  or 
good  "  (verse  50.) 

II.  Acknowledged  by  suitable  acts  of  devotion.  We  find  we  are  desliug  iD 
along  with  a  history  which  is  continually  looking  towards  God.  The  acton  in 
it  are  ready  to  refer  all  success  to  God,  and  to  acknowledge  every  benefit  with 
j)i()us  gratitude.  1.  By  acts  of  worship,  Abraham's  servant  "  worshipped  tbe 
Lord,  bowing  himself  to  the  earth  "  (verse  52.)  This  is  the  supreme  act  of 
religion — prostration  before  that  Being  who  is  holier,  greater,  ana  higher  than 
we  are.  The  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  favouring  his  mission  was  uppe^ 
most  in  the  mind  of  this  man.  But  it  is  the  assurance  of  that  Goodness  whidi 
is  the  confidence  and  comfort  of  devotion.  Without  the  conviction  of  His 
goodness,  His  greatness  would  over()ower  us  and  make  us  afraid.  2.  Bjf  fM 
and  ready  obedience.  The  brother  and  mother  of  the  damsel  naturally  ^cad 
for  a  few  day's  delay  (verse  55.)  But  the  servant  is  so  convinced  that  tnenand 
of  God  is  in  this  matter  that  he  urges  haste.  If  this  was  the  bride  selected  bf 
Providence,  surely  there  was  no  need  for  any  further  delay.  When  the  matter 
is  mentioned  to  Kebekah,  she  makes  up  her  mind  in  a  moment,  and  declares  her 
willingness  at  once  to  go  with  the  servant  (verse  58.)  Her  obedience  is  instant 
and  cheerful.  A  clear  message  from  heaven  leads  to  sudden  chaug^  in  conduct 
Such  was  the  case  with  St.  Paul.  ''  Immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood"  (Gal.  i.  16.)  3.  By  human  benedictions,  (rod  had  already  blessed, and 
now  man  must  bless  (verse  60.)  It  is  the  dignity  and  privilege  of  man  that  he 
can  both  act  and  think  after  God.  Thus  there  is  human  forgiveness  as  well  a 
Divine.  The  brightest  discoveries  of  the  human  intellect  are  but  the  thongkts 
that  have  dwelt  from  eternity  in  the  mind  of  God  at  length  revealed  to  man. 
These  benedictions  were  given  in  faith.  There  was  faith  m  a  great  future  tv 
the  family  of  God  (verse  60.)  There  would  be  a  witness  for  God  throughout 
human  history — a  final  victory  for  his  people.  *'  Let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate 
of  those  which  hate  them." 

III.  Followed  by  a  grateful  sense  of  relief.  The  servant  can  now  eat  and 
drink,  for  his  duty  is  discharged  and  God  has  now  shown  him  that  his  mission  is 
a  success  (verse  54.)  There  is  repose  and  satisfaction  when  we  are  conscioos  of 
duty  faithfully  done ;  but  while  the  duty  is  impending,  the  thought  of  it  swallovs 
up  all  else — every  idea  of  personal  comfort  or  safety.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  pions 
mind  when  we  esteem  the  commandments  of  God  more  than  our  necessaiy  food. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  50.    The  affect  of  the  appeal  instance  of  the  primitive  and  con^jm 

which,  with  such  unadorned  simplicity,  hospitality  of  these  times,  but  apow 

Abraham's  servant  addressed  to  the  of  the  same  Divine  interpositioD  in 

family  whose  acquaintance  he  had  so  which  this  whole  procedure  origiosted 

strangely  made,    is   not   merely   an  being  continued  down  to  its  close.  lie 
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Spirit  is  very  unequivocally  at 
giving  efficacy  to  the  Divine 
:e,  moving  and  inclining  the 
of  those  to  whom  it  comes,  and 
I  them  wiUing  in  the  day  of  the 

C>wer.  The  brother  and  father 
iter  in  all  probability  being 
1  his  old  age,  represented  to  a 
axtent  by  his  son,  who  in  the 
of  this  affair  seems  to  act  for 
\  the  head  of  the  house, — the 
es,  in  short,  of  the  woman  thus 
jly  courted  as  the  bride  of  a 
Boyal,  whose  person  and  whose 
heritage  are  alike  unknown, — 

withstand  the  evidence  of  a 
warrant,  which  the  whole  trans- 
bears.     They  frankly  own  their 
;ion.     It  is  the  Lord ;  what  can 

or  do  ? — {Candlish). 
*8  will,  when  clearly  made  known. 
8  an  end  to  all  doubt.  There  is 
jer  room  for  any  question.  We 
I  the  light.  2.  Determines  our 
'hichis  unquestioning  obedience, 
hould  be  accepted  with  resigna- 
Even  when  something  which  is 
18  for  the  present  is  imposed 
By  it  is  enough  to  know  that  such 
swill. 

simple  belief  in  the  presence 
ergy  of  a  living  God  working  in 

affairs  was  the  soul  of  the 
chal  religion. 

>  they  acknowledge,  1.  Jehovah's 
ity  in  managing  the  affairs  of 
2.  That  the  actual  progress  of 
tter  was  brought  about  by  Him. 
1  they  lived  in  corrupt  times 
ices,  yet  they  acknowledge  God 

ways  of  His  providence.  So 
d  preserve  some  discoveries  of 
f  outside  His  Church.  3.  That 
^sition  should  be  offered  to  this 
aice.  "  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
\  evil  or  good  "  (so  the  Heb.) 
ich  passage  they  acknowledge 
ear  discovery  of  God's  will  m 
latter,  that  they  take  it  as 
ible.  Therefore  the  meaning 
expression  is  well  paraphrased 
Ixx.,  "  we  cannot  gainsay  thee 
ig  in  this  matter,  either  in  pre- 
1  evil  or  good,  to  urge  anytning 
I  Gh}d's  mind  which  seemeth  to 


be  so  dear  to  us  that  we  are  included 
in  it." — {Hughes). 

Verse  51.  So  plain  an  interposition 
of  Providence  admits  of  no  reiusal  on 
the  part  of  those  who  revere  the  Lord. 
Bethuel  now  appears  as  a  concurring 
party.  Laban,  as  the  full  brother  of 
Bebekah,  has  a  voice  in  the  disposal 
of  her  hand  ;  but  the  father  only 
has  the  power  to  ratify  the  contract. — 
{Murphy.) 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  affair  is 
calculated  to  surprise  an  European 
reader.  A  servant  is  sent  on  a  distant 
journey,  with  full  powers  to  select  a 
wife,  and  conclude  a  marriage  for  his 
master's  son.  The  servant  addresses 
himself  to  the  lady's  father  and  brother, 
and  they  agree  to  his  proposals  without 
consulting  Rebekah.  The  agent  makes 
valuable  presents  to  the  lady  and  her 
relations,  and  carries  her  away,  and 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  meet  as  man  and 
wife  without  having  overseen  each  other 
before ;  but  all  this  is  most  precisely 
analagous  to  uses  which  still  prevail  in 
the  E^t,  with  some  small  diversity  in 
different  nations.  We  will  state  the 
process  of  a  marriage  of  a  young  couple 
m  Persia,  which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
present  a  very  close  parallel  to  this 
patriarchal  procedure.  When  a  young 
man  becomes  marriageable,  his  parents 
begin  to  look  about  among  their  kindred 
and  acquaintance  for  a  suitable  partner 
for  him,  frequently  assisting  their 
inquiries  or  leaving  the  matter  entirely 
to  a  confidential  servant — generally  the 
young  man's  old  nurse — who  g:oes  about 
from  house  to  house,  and  having  found 
a  suitable  object,  endeavours  to  create 
a  mutual  prepossession,  by  speaking  to 
each  of  the  other.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, the  whole  matter  is  concluded 
without  any  reference  to  the  parties 
most  immediately  interested.  When 
theparentshavefound  asuitable  female, 
thev  proceed  to  the  house  of  her  father, 
and  make  their  overtures  to  him  ;  and 
if  they  are  acceptable,  he  denotes  his 
acquiescence  by  ordering  sweetmeats  to 
be  brought.  A  few  days  after,  another 
meeting  is  held  at  the  same  place,  and 
then  it  isfinallysettled  what  the  parents 
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of  the  young  man  are  to  give  in  his 
behalf  to  the  bride. — (Bush.) 

Verse  52.  With  this  simple,  but 
interestiug  account,  the  whole  family 
is  overcome  ;  one  sentiment  bows  every 
mind.  Rebekah  says  nothing ;  but  her 
heart  is  full.  It  is  an  affair  in  which 
little  or  nothing  is  left  for  creatures  to 
decide.  Such  was  the  happy  result  of 
this  truly  religious  courtship  ;  and  the 
good  man,  who  saw  God  in  all  things, 
still  keeps  up  his  character.  Hearing 
their  words,  he  bowed  himself  to  the 
earth,  and  worshipped  God !  How 
sweet  would  all  our  temporal  concerns 
be  rendered  if  they  were  thus  inter- 
mixed with  godliness ! — (Fuller.) 

This  act  of  worship  implies — 1.  Faitlu 
He  was  convinced  that  there  was  a 
hving  God  working  throughout  all  this 
atfair,  and  that  events  were  so  shaped 
as  clearly  to  indicate  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  was.  2.  Gratitude.  He  felt 
that  he  had  received  favour  from  the 
Lord  for  himself  and  for  his  master. 
It  is  the  good  God  that  we  worship, 
and  gratitude  should  be  the  upi>ermost 
feeling  in  our  mind  towards  Him. 
3.  Reverence.  He  bowed  himself  to 
the  earth  as  worshipping  the  Highest. 
It  is  this  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
one  great  God  which  ennobles  such 
histories  as  these  recorded  in  the 
Bible. 

Verse  53.  The  main  things  being 
settled,  he,  according  to  the  customs 
of  those  times,  "presents  the  bride  elect 
with  jewels  of  silver,  jewels  of  gold, 
and  raiment"  suited  to  the  occasion  ; 
and  further  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of 
the  family  "  ho  gave  also  to  her  brother 
and  to  ner  mother  precious  things." 
Presents  when  given  from  sincere 
affection  are  very  proper,  and  pro- 
ductive of  good  effects.  It  is  by  a 
mutual  interchange  of  kind  oihces 
that  love  is  often  kindled,  and  always 
kept  alive.  Our  Saviour  accepted  the 
presents  which  were  offered  Him,  not 
only  of  food,  but  raiment,  and  even 
the  anointing  of  His  feet.  Where  love 
exists  it  is  natural  and  grateful  to  ex- 
press it  in  acts  of  kindness. — (Fuller.) 
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She  is  treated  as  the  great  Saig; 
the  Church's  Bridegroom,  treats  eTvy- 
one  whom  He  espouses  to  Himself;— 
as  He  will  treat  thee,  whoever  tlvNi 
art,  to  whom  the  message  of  His  merer 
comes.  He  invites  thee,  by  His  «&- 
bassadors  pleading  with  thee, — by  Hii 
providence  waiting  for  thee,— by  Hk 
word  dwelling  in  thee, — by  His  Spitit 
striving  with  thee, — He  invites  thee  to 
become  His.  Kom  the  very  iiist  He 
enforces  His  invitation  by  substantiil 
tokens  of  His  earnestness  in  seeking 
thee.  Thou  hast  ample  proof  giyea  to 
thee  of  His  love  in  the  cross  He  ban 
for  thee,  in  the  Gospel  He  sends  to 
thee,  in  the  blessed  ])eace,  and  fm 
pardon,  and  full  renewal  He  holds  oat 
to  thee.  Even  the  opening  of  Hii 
treaty  of  espousids  with  thee  is  not 
without  many  a  sweet  and  precious 
gift  of  grace,  such  as  may  well  suffice 
to  give  thee  confidence  in  closius  with 
His  overtures,  and  casting  thyself  into 
His  arms.  For  whatever  ministiy  or 
immediate  embassy  he  may  empby, 
He  is  nearer  to  thee  by  far  than  was 
the  suitor  for  llebekah  s  love  to  the 
damsel  whom  by  proxy  he  wooed.  He 
who  wooes  thee  knows  thee  by  nsma 
He  is  not  going  in  search  of  the  objeets 
of  His  regard  at  a  venture.  Nor  does 
He  send  His  messengers  to  grope  in 
the  dark.  This,  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves are  concerned,  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  their  embassy.  But  "the 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  Hii" 
And  to  thee,  0  meek  and  contiito 
soul !  to  thee  He  comes, — throng 
human  instrumentality  perhsms,  Int 
with  unerring  wisdom  and  kindness,' 
demanding  thee  as  His  own.  The 
instant  thou  consentest  to  be  His,  He 
causes  all  the  treasures  of  His  wisdoni 
and  knowledge, — all  the  riches  of  His 
grace  and  glory, — to  be  opened  up  to 
thee.  Of  all  that  is  His  there  is  no- 
thing that  He  will  withold,  or  refoso 
to  share  with  thee. — (Candlisk) 

Verses  54,  55.  When  our  dn^  is 
done,  we  can  best  enjoy  ease  snd 
refreshment 

Very  natural  is  the  remonstnnee 
which  the  brother,  and  especially  the 
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r  of  the  bride,  addressed  to  the 
mt  senrant  of  Abraham.  And 
or  they  asked  for  a'  respite  of  ten 
IT,  as  some  say,  of  ten  mouths, 
a  veaiSy  before  the  mother  bids 
lighter  her  last  adieu — it  is  a 
of  genuine  tenderness  such  as 
uld  not  willingly  lose  in  this 
▼e.  For  it  is  a  narrative  which 
its  own  truth  by  its  being  so 
{hly,  and  all  throughout,  true 
iie,—(Candli8h.) 

as  56-58.  Nor  is  it  a  trifling 
90  of  the  chosen  virgin's  faith, 
le  is  enabled  to  withstand  the 
ig  for  delay  which  has  nothing 
anctive  fondness  to  support  it, 
rence  to  the  solemn  appeal  of 
unequivocally  under  the  direc- 
f  heaven  as  the  messenger  to 
her  friends  have  already  con- 
to  surrender  her.  She  has 
bhe  decisive  step  when,  in  the 
8  some  might  think,  she  has 
1  to  peril  all  upon  the  truth 
singular  embassy  that  has  come 
her.  And  now,  when  it  is  left 
lelf  to  say  how  soon  the  step 
Bcome  irrevocable,  her  reply  is 
.  She  balances  the  fond  reluc- 
f  her  family  to  part  with  her — 
tance  which,  however  grateful 
eelings,  has  no  force  at  all  as 
iment  addressed  to  her  faith — 
the  clear  appeal  which  the 
m  who  has  called  her  makes  to 
1  whose  very  favour  ur^es  him 
3.  And  she  cannot  hesitate  for 
mt.  Having  made  up  her  mind 
ry  painful  sacrifice  and  a  very 
risk,  she  feels  that  to  doubt  or 
aerate  any  longer  would  be  to 
.  "Now,"  with  her,  is  the 
d  time ;  "  now  is  the  day  of 
n.''  What  is  to  be  done  had 
I  done  quickly.  Let  there  be 
ing  between  two  opinions ;  no 
3y — no  yielding  to  the  impulse 
ould  ffain  time  and  prompt 
»us  delay.  Having  put  her 
» the  plough,  she  will  not  draw 
She  hears  a  voice  powerfully 
g  to  her,  and  saymg,  ''Go 
/'—(CandlisA.) 


The  Church  promptly  obe3rs  the  call 

of  her  Lord,  and  listens  to  no  other 

voice.    She  is  persuaded  that  in  Him 

alone  all  her  joy  and  prosperity  are  to 

•be  found. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  question 
as  to  Rebekah's  consent  to  the  marriage. 
The  contract  was  lawfully  concluded  by 
the  parent.  It  was  understood  to  be 
right  and  proper.  Besides,  it  could 
easily  be  seen  that  in  this  caseRebekah's 
heart  had  been  won  by  the  proposal 
She  acted  plainly  from  a  high  principle 
of  faith  in  the  proposal  as  directed  so 
manifestly  by  God.  **  A  prudent  wife 
is  from  the  Lord."  (Prov,  ziz.  14.) — 
(Jacobus,) 

Verse  59.  How  beautiful !  The  old 
maid-servant  of  the  house,  who  had 
cared  for  her  and  brought  her  up,  must 
go  with  her.  This  is  a  custom  still  to 
be  found  in  that  land.  The  nurse's 
name  was  Deborah.  (Ch.  xzxv.  8.) 
She  died  before  her  mistress,  and  in 
the  service  of  the  family.  The  one 
who,  even  more  than  the  mother,  knew 
all  about  her  and  could  best  do  for  her, 
and  meet  her  wants,  she  was  to  her  a 
choice  memorial  of  home. — (Jacobus.) 

It  was  a  beautiful  characteristic  of 
ancient  manners  thus  to  care  for  faith- 
ful servants  in  their  old  age.  This  is 
one  of  those  lessons  of  kindness  which 
the  Gospel  should  only  the  more  impress 
upon  us. 

How  often  have  scenes  like  this  led 
my  mind  to  the  patriarchal  age !  The 
daughter  is  about,  for  the  first  time, 
to  leave  the  paternal  roof ;  the  servants 
are  all  in  confusion ;  each  refers  to 
things  long  gone  by — each  wishes  to  do 
something  to  attract  the  attention  of 
his  young  mistress.  One  says,  "  Ah  1 
do  not  forget  him  who  nursed  you  when 
an  infant;"  another,  "How  often  did 
I  bring  you  the  beautiful  lotus  from 
the  distant  tank."  "  Did  I  not  always 
conceal  your  faults?"  The  mother 
comes  to  take  leave ;  she  weeps,  and 
tenderly  embraces  her,  saying,  "My 
daughter,  I  shall  see  vou  no  more: 
forget  not  your  mother. '  The  brother 
enfolds  his  sister  in  his  arms,  and 
promises  soon  to  come  and  see  her. 
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The  father  is  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
is  only  aroused  by  the  sobs  of  the  party. 
He  then  affectionately  embraces  his 
daughter,  and  tells  her  not  to  fear. 
The  female  domestics  must  each  smell 
of  the  poor  girl,  and  the  men  touch 
her  feet.  As  Rebekah  had  her  nurse 
to  accompany  her,  so  at  this  day  the 
aya  (the  nurse),  who  has  from  infancy 
brought  up  the  bride,  goes  with  her  to 
the  new  scene.  She  is  her  adviser,  her 
assistant,  and  friend ;  and  to  her  she 
will  tell  all  her  hopes  and  all  her  fears. 
— {Roberts.) 

Verse  60.  Thus  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham is  repeated  in  Rebekali.  Like 
him,  she  went  forth  in  faith  ;  and  the 


familjr  inyoke  upon  her  the  bleningB 
promised  to  him  (Gten.  xziiL  17). 

From  the  nuiDerous  instanoes  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  those 
who  were  aged  or  holy  giying  their 
blessing^  may  be  seen  uie  importiDce 
which  was  attached  to  such  Denedi^ 
tions.  Has  a  son  or  daughter  to  leife 
a  father,  an  aged  friend,  or  a  priest,* 
blessing  is  always  given.  To  be  die 
mother  of  a  numerous  progeny  is 
considered  a  great  honour.  Hence 
parents  often  say  to  their  daughten^ 
''  Be  thou  the  mother  of  tkoumii!' 
Beggars  also,  when  relieved,  say  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  "Ah,  madam, 


millions   will 
{Roberts,) 


come    firom    yoa 


1"— 


MAJN  nOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.—Vena  61-67. 


A  Pbimeval  Marbugb. 


Here  we  have  a  beautiful  and  touching  picture  of  a  primeval  marriage,  in 
which  the  following  characteristics  are  remarkable : — 

I.  Its  simplicity.  The  servant  had  returned  from  his  journey,  and  nov 
"  told  Isaac  all  things  that  he  had  done."  (Verse  66.)  To  him  he  introduces 
Rebekah.  Isaac  takes  her  in  the  presence  of  all  witnesses,  and  she  becomes  his 
wife.  There  was  no  elaborate  form  or  ceremony.  The  whole  transaction  vas 
reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity. 

II.  Its  purity.  The  motives  of  all  concerned  were  honest  and  sincere.  As 
for  Rebekah,  she  was  modest  and  retiring,  though  simple  and  trustful.  As  for 
Isaac,  ''  he  loved  her."  (Verso  67.)  Love  is  essential  to  a  real  marriage,  aisd 
where  this  is  wanting  that  pure  and  holy  institution  is  dishonoured.  Everything 
belonging  to  this  marriage  was  real  and  true.  It  had  a  pure  motive  and  a  pue 
end  in  view. 

III.  Its  godliness.  This  was  truly  a  marriage  in  the  Lord.  It  wasjpervaded 
by  a  spirit  of  reverence  towards  God  and  a  desire  for  His  blessing.  Isaac  pie- 
pares  himself  for  this  favour  of  Providence  by  prayer  and  meditation*  (Verse  W.) 
This  quiet  and  retiring  duty  became  him,  for  he  was  rather  a  man  of  thoaghtfiu 
and  reflective  habits  than  of  action.  Probably  he  now  meditated  upon  the  time 
when  he  was  bound  upon  the  altar,  and  when  God  wrought  for  him  a  wonderfnl 
deUverance.  He  would  naturally  hope  that  great  things  were  still  in  store  fcr 
him.  The  spirit  of  meditation  was  a  suitable  attitude  of  mind  in  whidi  to 
await  the  events  that  were  impending. 

IV.  It  is  illustration  of  the  principle  of  unity  in  diversity.  In  this  pin- 
ciple  we  have  the  true  idea  of  marriage — the  conjunction  of  things  that  art 
unlike.  The  characters  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  were  most  diverse.  They  iwrt 
truly  complements  of  each  other,  and  when  brought  together  made  a  complete 
whole.  Isaac  was  passive,  obedient,  submissive ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Rebdoh 
was  modest,  trustful,  and  impulsive.  The  deficiencies  of  one  were  supplied  by 
the  other,  and  both  together  made  a  stronjr  and  full-orbed  character. 
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8VQQESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


e  61.  Rebekahy  like  Abraham, 
B  of  the  children  of  faith.  Like 
le  obeyed  what  she  believed  to 
▼oice  of  Ood,  aud  went  oat  not 
ig  whither  she  went.  It  is  true 
od  spoke  directly  to  Abraham, 
tt  Bebekah  followed  the  guidance 
m  who  was  charged  to  carry  out 
vine  purpose.  And  herein  we 
iresented,  for  in  the  Bible  we 
to  holy  men  who  have  received 
ige  from  Gh>d. 

datnseb.  These  were  her  atten- 
)esides  her  nurse.  These  were 
ly  given  to  her  as  part  of  her 
)ny.  Rebekah  went  in  com- 
rith  Eliezer,  and  the  damsels 
ante,  and  nurse,  and  retinue) 
1    in    a  train    or    caravan. — 

esome  and  a  tedious  journey  it 
t  for  a  good  husband.  Suffer 
I  and  for  Christ,  "  that  we  may 
ified  together"  (Rom.  viii.  17), 
he  marriage  shall  be  consum- 
Heaven  will  pay  for  all.  What 
thou  ride  on  a  trotting  camel  ? 
be  married.  He  that  rides  to 
rned  will  not  think  much  of  a 
%y. — {Trapp.) 

\  62.  Isaac  was  just  come  from 
erinff  in  of  that  place.  This 
tan  that  here  he  resided  at  this 
It  was  the  well  where  the 
it  Angel  had  met  Hagar  (Gen. 
.  He  tvas  living  in  the  south 
.  And  in  ch.  zxv.  11,  it  is  said 

dwelt  by  this  well,  and  he 
b  now  coming  (or  come)  from 
ection  towaras  Beersheba,  his 

house,  to  learn  the  result, 
ppose  that  he  had  been  thither 
int  of  its  association  with  the 
listory  and  the  omnipresence 
k)venant  Angel,  and  had  there 

important  matter  before  God. 
iild  oe  a  reason  for  noting  this 
bI  fact.  This  view  would  be 
1  by  the  connection — he  went 
»    the    field    to    meditate. — 


This  place  was  well  calculated  to 
awaken  thoughts  of  an  overruling 
Providence.  To  every  religious  mind 
there  are  such  sacred  spots  upon  earth. 

Verse  63.  This  is  a  characteristic  of 
Isaac's  retiring  contemplative  word. 
Abraham  was  the  active,  authoritative 
father;  Isaac  was  the  passive,  sub- 
missive son.  To  meditate  was  to  hold 
converse  \vith  his  own  thoughts,  to 
ponder  on  the  import  of  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  scene,  when  he  was  laid 
on  the  altar  by  a  father's  hand,  and  a 
ram  caught  in  the  thicket  became  his 
substitute,  and  to  pour  out  his  soul 
unto  the  God  of  his  salvation.  In 
this  hour  of  his  grave  reflection  comes 
his  destined  bride  with  her  faithful 
escort  upon  his  view. — {Murjfhy). 

She  found  Isaac  en^ed  in  prayer 
and  meditation ;  two  things  from  which 
we  have  sadly  fallen.  We  are  not  the 
giants  in  prayer  that  our  fathers 
were. — {Robertson). 

Important  interests  were  pending 
upon  the  results  of  this  servant's 
mission.  Isaac  therefore,  awaited  them 
with  prayer  and  meditation. 

The  closing  hour  of  the  day,  the 
still  time  of  evening,  is  most  welcome 
to  meditation.  The  labour  of  the  day 
is  over,  but  its  mercies  and  cares  and 
anxieties  are  still  fresh  in  our  mind. 
We  can  gather  these  up  by  meditation, 
until  they  find  expression  in  trustful 
and  thankful  prayer. 

Much  power  and  fervour  in  the 
Church  of  God  are  wasted  for  the  want 
of  that  guidance  and  direction  which 
only  meditation  can  give. 

By  meditation  alone  can  we  make 
Divine  truth  the  real  possession  of  our 
souls. 

As  meditation  and  prayer  are  the 
right  improvement  of  mercies  past,  so 
they  are  the  best  preparative  for 
mercies  yet  expected.  Isaac  could  not 
have  put  himself  in  a  more  suitable 
posture  for  welcoming  the  anticipated 
blessings  than  that  in  which  he  is  here 
represented^  nor  in  one  which  would 
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have  been  more  apt  to  ensure  its  being 
made  more  substantial  and  durable. 
As  a  general  fact,  it  mav  safely  be 
affirmed  that  those  husbands  and  wives, 
are  likely  to  prove  the  greatest  blessings 
to  each  other  whose  union  is  brought 
about  in  answer  to  prayer.  "A  prudent 
wife  is  from  the  Lord. ' — {Bush.) 

A  garment  that  is  double  dyed, 
dipi)ed  again  and  again  will  retain  the 
colour  a  great  while  ;  so  a  truth  which 
is  the  subject  of  meditation. — {Philip 
Henry.) 

It  will  do  us  good  to  be  often  left 
alone,  and  sitting  alone,  and  if  we  have 
the  art  of  improving  solitude,  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  never  less  alone  than 
when  alone.  Meditation  and  prayer 
ought  to  be  both  our  business  and  our 
delight  when  we  are  alone,  while  we 
have  a  God,  a  Christ,  and  a  heaven,  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with,  and  to  secure 
an  interest  in,  we  need  not  want 
matter  cither  for  meditation  or  prayer, 
which,  if  they  go  together,  will  mutually 
befriend  each  other.  Our  walks  in  the 
field  are  then  truely  pleasant,  when  in 
them  we  apply  ourselves  to  meditation 
and  prayer.  We  there  have  a  free  and 
open  prospect  of  the  heavens  above  us, 
and  the  earth  around  us,  and  the  hosts 
and  richas  of  both  by  tlie  view  of 
which  we  should  be  led  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  maker  and  owner  of  dL 
— {Matthew  Henry), 

Gcrson  calls  meditation  the  nurse 
of  prayer  ;  Jerome  calls  it  his  paradise ; 
Basil  calls  it  the  treasury  where  all  the 
graces  are  locked  up ;  Theophylact 
calls  it  the  very  gate  and  portal  by 
which  we  enter  into  glory ;  and  Aris- 
totle, though  a  heathen^  placeth  felicity 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  mind. 
You  may  read  much,  and  hear  much, 
yet  without  meditation  you  will  never 
be  excellent,  you  will  never  be  eminent 
Christians. — {Brooks). 

Verses  64, 65.  Rebekah,  too,  is  alive 
to  the  scene,  and  as  she  sees  this  man 
walking  towards  them  alone  in  the  field, 
she  inquires  of  Eliezer  as  to  his  nama 
And  having  learned  that  it  was  none 
other  than  Isaac,  she  liglded  off  the 
camel,  to  receive  him,  and  according 
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to  the  custom,  she  put  on  a  vdl,  whidi 
covers  the  fisce,  and  hangs  down  onr 
her  breast  and  shoulders.  It  is  still 
customary  in  Syria  and  Palestine  fiv 
the  bride  to  be  introduced  to  thegroon 
covered  with  her  veil,  denoting  modsrif 
and  subjectiou  to  her  husbani— 
{Jacobus), 

We  read  here  that  as  sooa  u 
Rebekah  knew  that  her  husband  vm 
coming,  she  alighted  from  her  csmdi 
and  took  a  veu,  and  covered  hendl 
And  this,  brethren,  is  what  we  so  nui 
want ;  I  know  it  to  be  the  bane  of 
domestic  life,  the  want  of  modesty  and 
delicacy  ;  without  Rebekah*s  veilafi^ 
tion  becomes  alienated,  and  often  tniu 
to  hatred  ;  love,  to  be  constant ;  mult 
be  kept  pure. — {Kobertson). 

Isaac  tiad  now  another  ezperieDce  of 
the  promise, ''  the  Lord  will  provida" 

what  a  meeting  on  that  calm 
summer's  night !  It  is  faith  meeting 
faith ; — ^faith  venturous  and  bold,meet- 
ing  faith  meditative  and  meek!  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  a  faith  that  not 
all  the  perils  of  a  long  journey  andsn 
unknown  issue  can  daunt;  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  faith  that  aeeb 
quiet  rest  in  communing  with  the  God 
of  nature,  as  the  Gh>d  also  of  covenanted 
grace.  Rebekah,  dropping  thy  modert 
veil,  as  if  half  afraid,  or  half  ashamed, 
of  thine  own  adventurous  spirit ;  and 
thou,  Isaac,  lifting  thine  eyes,  ai  if 
awakened  out  of  a  trance, — j^  two 
are  now  one  in  the  Lord  1— ^CtmiUii). 

Verse  66.  Isaac  addresses  himseit 
at  first,  not  to  Rebekah,  but  to  Hie 
servant,  and  learns  from  him  what  is 
the  result  of  his  embassy.    Like  the 

Suiet  meditative  man  that  he  was,  ho 
oes  not  rush  to  conclusions,  but  cabnlf 
waits  for  the  unfolding  of  events.  The 
true  believer  in  the  Divine  direction 
and  help  does  not  make  haste.  While 
he  has  confidence,  he  is  rational  and 
collected,and  heobserves  thepropnetiei 
of  circumstances. 

Ministers  also  must  give  account  of 
their  stewardship.  Happy  he  that  cts 
present  his  people  "  as  a  chaste  Tizgin 
to  Christ,"  with  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi,  V» 
that  can  say,  with  the  prophet, "  htfO 


or. 
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1  the  children  that  thou  hast 
"  (Isa.  viii.  18).— (TVopp). 
S7.  This  is  the  first  meution 
)cial  affections.  It  comes  in 
because  Isaac  had  not  before 
bride,  and  now  felt  his  heart 
owards  her,  when  she  was 
I  to  his  view.  All  thinfins  were 
r  done  in  the  fear  of  &od,  as 
those  who  were  to  be  the 
)rB  of  the  seed  of  promise, 
e  here  a  description  of  the 

marriage.  It  is.  a  simple 
f  a  woman  for  a  wife  before  all 
I,  and  with  suitable  feelings 
ression  of  reverence  towards 
d  of  desire  for  His  blessing. 
cure  and  holy  relation,  reaching 
:>  the  realms  of  innocence,  and 
\  the  emblem  of  the  humble, 
r,  affectionate  union  between 
I  and  his  people. — {Murphy), 
the  comfort    of  a  wife  was 

compensate  for  the  loss  of  a 


mother.  Gh>d,  in  infinite  wisdom,  saw 
fit  to  set  a  day  of  prosperity  over 
against  a  day  of  adversity.  Now  He 
wounds  our  spirits  by  dissolving  one 
tender  union,  and  now  binds  up  our 
wounds  by  cementing  another.  But 
while  these  vicissitudes  occur,  let  us 
remember  that  the  transition  from  the 
character  of  a  dutiful  son  to  that  of  a 
kind  and  affectionate  husband  is  natural 
and  easy,  and  that  he  that  fills  up  one 
station  in  life  with  credit  and  honour 
is  thereby  prepared  for  all  those  that 
follow. — (nush). 

Isaac  was  a  lovely  and  contemplative 
man,  and  needed  marriage  to  draw  him 
from  his  habits  as  a  recluse  and  to 
prepare  him  for  the  place  he  was  to 
take  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

As  Isaac  was  introduced  to  Rebekah 
by  his  faithful  servant,  so  was  Jesus 
introduced  to  the  Church,  as  His  bride, 
by  John  the  Baptist, — the  friend  of  the 
Bridegroom. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LL  NoTBS. — 1.  Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  was  Ketnrah 
1  ii  called  a  concnbine  in  1  Chron.  i.  32.    It  is  usuaUj  assumed,  but  merely  on  the 
m  of  the  hiatory  foUowing  in  chronological  seqaences,  that  Abraham  espoused  Keturah 
ih's  death.     And  the  words  '  Then  ctgain '  of  the  A.y.  leave  this  impression  on  the 
eader.    But  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  to  bear  this  out.    The  literal  sense  is, 
'okam  added  and  took  a  wife*  i.e.,  took  another  wife  besides  Sarah  :  but  when  is  not 
deed,  from  verse  6,  which  says  that  he  sent  away  the  sons  of  his  concubines  during  his 
it  would  be  most  improbable  that  they  should  all  have  been  bom  after  Sarah's  death.*' 
Murphy  and  others  hold  that  Abraham  took  this  wife  after  the  death  of  Sarah, 
one  were  in  any  case  bom  after  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  therefore  after  Abraham  was 
in  vital  powers.    If  this  renewal  of  vigour  remained  after  the  birth  of  Isaac,  it  may 
anued  some  time  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  whom  he  survived  thirty-eight  years.    His 
e  from  any  concubine  until  Sarah  gave  him  Hagar  is  against  his  taking  any  other 
;arah*s  lifetime.  **— 2.  Bhoah.]     The  tribe  to  which  Bildad,  Job's  friend,  belonged. 
1.) — 3.  Bheba.]   These  were  probably  the  Sabeans  who  plundered  Job.     (Job  L  5.) — 
mid,  nnto  the  east  oonntry.]     Arabia,  which  was  east  of  Beersheba,  in  the  south  of 
,  where  Abraham  dwelt.— 8.  Gkiye  up  the  ghost,  and  died.]     <'The  two  verbs  are 
in  meaning :  the  repetition  belongs  to  the  solemnity  of  the  narrative.*'    (Alford.) 
I  eld  age.    Not  as  to  length  of  years,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  happy  old  age,  being  blessed 
irardly  and  inwardly.    Full  of  yean.    The  Heb.  has  merely  "full."    The  meaning  is 
raa  satisfied  with  his  experience  of  life,  and  ready  to  depart.    Was  gathered  to  hia  people 
»e8  not  relate  to  burial,  for  this  was  not  so  :  Abraham's  "  people  "  dwelt  at  this  timu  in 
nd  he  was  buried  at  Hebron.     Besides  which,  the  fact  of  burial  is  here,  and  in  many 
ces,  specified  over  and  abeve.    (Gen.  xv.  15,  xxxv.  29  ;  1  Kings  IL  10,  xi.  43.)    Nor  is  it 
rnonym  for  dying :  for  in  many  places,  as  here,  it  is  specified  over  and  above  the  fact,  here 
iy  expressed,  of  death.    (Verse  17 ;  Gen.  xxxv.  29,  xlix.  33 ;  Num.  xx.  26 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  50.) 
'  assignable  sense,  therefore,  is  that  of  reference  to  a  state  of  further  personal  existence 
leath  ;  and  the  expression  thus  forms  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  O.T.  belief  in  a 
ate."    {Al/ord.y—li.  Theie  are  the  generations.]    Forms  the  eighth  document  so  com- 
— 16*  Bj  their  towns,  and  by  their  eattlei.l    "  The  former  are  unwalled  collections  of 
r  perhaps  tents  ;  the  latter  fortified  keeps  or  encampments."    {Murphy.)   KalUh  renders 
le,  **  By  their  viUages  and  by  their  tents."    The  Arabs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
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wandering    Bedouins,    liying   in  tents ;    and   those  who   dwell   in    towns    and    TiDagei. 

17*  The  years  of  the  life  of  Ishmael ;  an  hundred  and  thirty  and  lewa  yean;  and  ha  gm^  «p  fht 
ghost  and  died,  and  was  gathered  nnto  his  people.]    Ishmaiel's  death  is  here  raoorded  faj  antici- 
pation.   It  happened  forty -eight  years  after  Abraham*B  death,  and  when  Isaao  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  years  old. — 18.  He  died  in  the  prosenee  of  all  his  hratiaen.]    Hob.  Be  feH^  or, 
Ufdl  to  ?um.    The  meaning  seems  to  be,  he  had  tettUd  down,  or,  faJdtn  into  the  lotofkii  Mai- 
tance,  according  to  the  prediction.    (Gen.  xvi  12.)     He  was  nnsnbjngated  by  his  breUiren  thoosfa 
dwelling  beside  them. — 19.  These  are  the  generationi-]    The  ninth  document  here  b^ins  with  the 
nsual  phrase,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-fifth  chapter.    It  contains  the  hutory  of  the 
second  of  the  three  patriarchs,  or  rather  indeed,  as  the  opening  phrase  intimates,  of  the  generationi 
of  Isaac,  that  is,  of  his  son  Jacob."    (if urpAy.)— Si.  And  Iiaae  entreated  the  Lord  fur  Usirtli^ 
because  she  was  barren.]    This  barrenness  lasted  twenty  years,  as  may  be  inferred  from  rtr.  28. 
For  hi$  wife.  Lit.  hefort  his  wife,  it  is  the  same  term  as  occurs  in  ch.  zzx.  38,  where  Jacob  laid  the 
rods  before,  %.e,  in  front  of,  the  flocks.    But  there  can  be  no  doubt  here  that  the  word  has  the  fores 
of /or  or  in  behalf  of :  acquiring  this  meaning  through  that  of  "  having  reference  to,*' "  in  regard  ot* 
(Afford.)  **  The  term  means  before,  opposite  to,  his  wife,  which  Luiker  understands  aa  refeiriog  to 
his  intent  desire  for  his  object ;  having  nothing  in  his  eye  but  this."  (Jacobus.)-M,  And  aha  VMtti 
inquire  of  the  Lord.]    K&lisch  interprets  this  of  her  having  recourse  to  €rod^  prophet,  AbnhiB, 
who  still  survived.     Knobel  and  Keil  understand  that  she  went  to  some  place  wha«  Jehovih 
was  adored,  and  where  priests  were  wont  to  give  responses  in  His  name.     But  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  for  either  of  these  opinions,  and  it  seems  more  likely  to  auppose  that  fSsis 
inquired  of  the  Lord  directly  in  the  way  of  immediate  prayer. — 28.  Two  natioai  are  is  tty 
womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separated  firom  thy  bowds :  and  the  one  people  ihill 
be  stronger  than  the  other  people;  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.]    This  response  is  is 
the  form  of  poetical  parallelism.     The  two  nations  were  the  Edomites  and  the  Israelitea.    Their 
hostility  commenced  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  national  existence. 
The  Israelites  in  the  end  subjected  the  Edomites. — 26.  Esau.]   Sijrnifies  hairy.    Some  understud 
the  word  to  be  derived  from  a  verb  meaning  done,  or  finished,  and  therefore  describing  one  who 
was  prematurely  developed. — 26.  Jacob.]    This  name  means  he  shall  hold  the  keel.    (Hoa  xiL  4.) 
Hence  the  other  meaning  follows  :  to  grasp  the  heel  as  in  wrestling,  so  as  to  trip  one  up— li< 
supplanter.     (Gren.  xxvii.  36.)    The  bovs  were  bom  fifteen  years  before  Abraham's  death.— 
27.  A  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field.]    Takes  to  the  field  for  his  occupation,  is  cunning  at 
catching  game,  and  brave  in  facing  danger.     The  general  idea  is,  that  he  was  to  be  a  nui 
of  wild  and  lawless  habits.     Jacob  was  a  plain  man.      Heb.  a  perfict,  hlamdeu  man.     Tbe 
same  word  which  is  elsewhere  applied  to  a  God-fearing  character.     His  gentleness  is  set  onr 
against  Esau^s  fierce  disposition,  towelling  in  tents.  Their  different  habits  also  indicate  adiffereooe 
of  disposition.    Jacob  was  a  homely,  an  orderly,  and  contented  man.    Esau  was  Vk  out  of 
doors  man,  not  caring  for  social  pleasures. — 29.  Sod  pottage.]     "  That  is,  seethed  or  hoSed'-* 
soup.    This  pottage  is  a  very  common  dish  in  that  country.     It  is  made  up  of  different  graiaor 
lentiles,  bruised  and  boiled  as  a  broth.     There  was  a  red  pottage,  made  chiefly  of  a  red  gnia" 
(Jacobus.)—^*  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  pottagej    The  words  run  in  the  Hebnv, 
"  Give  me  to  eat,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  red,  the  red,  the  this.**   In  the  weakness  and  impatience  of  hit 
hunger,  he  omits  the  name  and  merely  describes  the  dish  by  its  outward  appearance.    EdoB, 
meaning  red,  was  given  to  him  as  a  name  from  this  incident    At  least,  that  name  might  £raai 
hence  be  confirmed  which  was  first  given  to  him  on  account  of  the  complexion  of  his  hairy  ikia 
'*  Therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom. — 82.  Behold  1  am  at  the  point  to  die.]    "  Thii  may  bi 
understood  in  three  ways  :  the  words  may  have  (1)  a  general  meaning — I  care  only  for  the  pretest : 
I  shall  die,  and  the  birthright  will  pass  on  and  be  of  no  use  tome;  (2)  a  particular  one,  refexriif 
to  his  way  of  life — I  am  meeting  d^ath  every  day  in  the  field,  and  am  not  the  man  to  benefit  bj 
the  birthright,  constantly  exposed  as  I  am  to  the  risk  of  life  ;  or  (3)  one  belonging  to  the  oecuka 
then  present ; — **  I  am  ready  to  die  of  faintness  and  fatigue,  and  so  hold  a  present  meal  of  DMif 
value  than  a  distant  contingency."     Of  these  the  A.V.  by  rendering,  "  I  am  at  the  point  to  dte^" 
chooses  the  third."    (^(/brc2.)>-34.  Bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles.]    Heb.  '*Food,  even  pottage 
of  lentiles.** 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.^Verus  1—6. 

The  Last  Tears  of  Abraham. 

Abraham's  eventful  life  was  now  drawing  towards  its  close.  The  former  part 
of  it  is  described  with  much  detail,  as  it  was  necessary  to  show  how  the  Churck 
took  its  beginning  and  how  carefully  it  was  separated  from  the  world.  The  line 
of  history  on  which  the  Messiah  was  at  length  to  appear  had  also  to  be  clearif 
laid  down.  The  proportions  of  this  history  are  regulated  hj  God's  redeeming 
purpose.  In  this  chapter,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  hfe  of  Abraham  is 
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daBcribed  with  great  breyity.  The  events  of  many  years  are  crowded  into  a  few 
Miitences.  The  last  years  of  Abraham,  as  their  story  is  told  here,  may  be 
:Mn8idered  from  two  points  of  view. 

L  On  iheir  natural  side.  We  may  consider  Abraham  simply  as  an  ordinary 
IMmber  of  the  human  race,  who  by  a  life  of  moral  purity  had  preserved  his 
iMslth  and  was  spared  to  old  age.  His  old  age,  we  find,  was  marked  by  great 
maimral  vigour.  It  is  true,  that  when,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  he  was  as 
.good  88  dead "  his  strength  was  miraculously  renewed  so  that  he  became  the 
Mlaral  fountain  of  life  to  the  chosen  family.  But  that,  we  find,  was  not  a 
iBUiBient  gift.  This  renewed  strength  was  continued  to  him  to  the  end.  We 
bttve  a  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  he  contracts  a  second  marriage,  and  begets 
m  numerous  offspring  (verses  1-4.)  As  a  proof  also  of  the  energy  of  health  that 
nmained  in  him  we  find  that  ho  had  power  to  recover  his  feelings  after  the  shock 
of  Sarah's  death.  His  natural  strength  triumphed  over  the  prostration  caused 
Igr  bk  great  grief.  Abraham  had  also  full  ener^  for  the  business  of  life.  We 
md  him  active  to  the  last  in  the  management  of  all  his  concerns.  He  arranges 
the  portions  of  his  children,  giving  all  bis  principal  property  to  Isaac,  and  unto 
die  sons  of  the  concubines  gifts.  Thus  he  was  able  to  arrange  his  family  affairs 
before  his  death.  All  this  is  the  picture  of  a  hale  old  man  whose  mmd  and 
fiicolty  remain  clear  and  strong  to  the  last.  But  the  latter  years  of  Abraham 
B8J  dso  be  considered : — 

U.  On  iheir  Spiritual  side.  We  are  here  dealing  not  merely  with  the  life 
of  a  man,  but  also  of  a  saint  And  all  the  way  through  his  life,  since  God  first 
called  him,  Abraham  appears  as  a  saint.  He  had  the  glory  of  God  and  His 
eovenant  purposes  everin  view.  By  these  he  regulated  hisdisposalof  familymatters. 
Therefore  he  "  gave  all  he  had  unto  Isaac,"  but  only  "gifts  "  to  the  sons  of  the 
OQDeabines.  For  Isaac  was  the  Covenant  child  in  whom  his  seed  should  be 
called.  He  never  forgot  the  relation  of  this  line  to  God's  redemptive  purposes. 
The  will  of  God  had  been  clearly  made  known  to  him  in  this  matter,  and  he 
carried  out  the  purposes  of  that  will  with  devotion  and  a  strong  sense  of  duty. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  provided  for  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  chosen 
fitmUy,  As  to  the  sons  of  the  concubines,  "  he  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his 
aon."  He  did  this  (1),  to  prevent  confusion  of  race.  He  would  prevent  inter- 
marriages, and  thus  preserve  the  stream  pure  along  which  God  had  determined 
the  life  of  the  chosen  nation  should  flow  ;  (2)  to  avoid  disturbance  and  quarrels. 
He  took  every  possible  care  to  preserve  peace.  "  The  particulars  of  Abraham's 
final  settlement  of  his  affairs  are  not  here  detailed.    The  Divine  decree  constituted 


Isaac  his  principal  heir,  but  the  other  parties  having  claims  upon  him  were  by 
no  means  overlooked.  The  patriarch  was  careful,  not  only  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  them  during  his  own  lifetime,  but  also  to  leave  such  instructions 
18  might  prevent  uncertain  disputes  and  heart-burnings  after  he  was  gone.  Thus 
the  patriarch  passed  the  latter  stage  of  his  troubled  journey — in  privacy, 
apparently,  and  in  peace,  waiting  till  his  change  came." — {Candlish), 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  1.    It  was  after  Sarah  was  Hagar,  is   referred  to  as  Abraham's 

dead,  and  Rebekah  had  come  to  occupy  concubine.    But  that  name  is  certainly 

her  vacant  tent,  that  Abraham  lawfully,  intended  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 

and  for  Godly  ends,  entered  into  a  according  to  the  customs  of  these  early 

aeeond  matrimonial  alliance.     It  would  times,  to  intimate  merelv  inferiority  of 

^ipear,   indeed,    that   this    marriage  rank  or  condition  on  the  part  of  the 

atood,  in  some  respects,  on  a  somewhat  wife,  in  respect  of  her  having  been  one 

different  footing  from  the  first     At  of  her  husband's  household  ; — without 

the  sixth  verse,  Eeturah,  as  well  as  necessarily  denoting  any  irregularity, 
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in  the  nature  of  the  connection  itaelf. 
— (Candlish). 

Abraham  may  have  taken  this  step 
because  he  was  a  lonely  man,  on  the 
death  of  Sarah  ;  and  especially  now 
that  Isaac  was  married,  and  therefore 
separated  from  him. 

There  is  no  stain  cleaving  to  this 
second  marriage.  Even  the  relation  to 
Eeturah  promotes,  in  its  measure,  the 
divine  scheme  of  blessing,  for  the  new 
life  which  came  upon  the  old  exhausted 
nature  and  strength  of  Abraham,  and 
the  word  of  promise,  which  destined 
him  to  be  the  father  of  a  mass  of 
nations,  authenticates  itself  in  this 
second  marriage. — (Delitzsch). 

We  remark  here  the  arising  of  new 
hopes  in  the  declining  years  of  Abra- 
ham. Sarah  is  dead  ;  and  when 
Abraham  bowed  himself  before  the 
sons  of  Heth  his  heart  seemed  buried 
in  Sarah's  grave.  Isaac  was  married, 
and  all  Abraham's  care  seemed  to 
centre  in  him.  Tet  here  we  find 
Abraham  contracting  a  new  alliance, 
busied  about  life,  entering  with  energy 
into  a  fresh  sphere  of  duties.  We 
collect  from  that  the  imperishable 
nature  of  hope.  No  natural  sorrow 
is  eternal.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas 
parted,  one  would  have  thought  that 
their  hearts  so  violently  torn  asunder 
would  have  been  long  ere  they  had 
healed,  but  soon  we  find  each  twining 
round  a  new  friend  with  as  much 
warmth  of  aflFection  as  before.  Out  of 
the  grave  fresh  hopes  bloom ;  for  our 
affections  are  not  meant  to  rest  in 
their  objects,  but  to  pass  on  from  one 
thing  to  another.  They  are  prospective. 
They  exist  here  in  training  for  nobler 
uses.  They  are  perennial,  and  unless 
exhausted  by  misuse  grow  fresher  and 
stronger  to  rest  on  God  at  last. — 
{Robertson), 

Verses  2-4.  The  Abrahamites  in 
the  wider  sense,  who  partially  peopled 
Arabia,  must  form  the  broad  basis  for 
the  theocratic  faith  of  Abraham,  and 
become  a  bridge  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
heathenism  on  the  other. — {Lange). 

In  order  that  literally  as  well  as 
612 


Siritoally  the  promise  might  be  foi- 
led, he  became,  b]^  Eeturah,  "the 
father  of  many  nations"  after  the 
flesh  ; — even  as  in  Isaac,  and  his  seed 
through  Isaac, — ^the  seed  which  is,  "not 
many,  but  one,  that  is  Christ"  (GaL 
iii.  26), — ^he  was  destined  to  be  the 
"father  of  many  nations"  by  bith; 
— ^the  father  of  the  innumerable  com- 
pany, "  out  of  all  kindreds,  and  peonlfls, 
and  nations,  and  tongues"— all  of 
whom  through  faith  are  the  children  of 
faithful  Abiaham.— (Cbncf/isA). 

Verse  5.    Abraham  established  the 
right  of  primogeniture.     He  gives  all 
that  he  had  unto  Isaac,  gifts  only  to 
the  rest.    Two  nations  on^  among  the 
ancients  kept  up  the  notions  of  £uiOj, 
the  Romans  and  the    Jews.    In  au 
other  nations  a  man  rested  on  his  own 
title   to    consideration,    on    his  own 
merits.    In  these  two  a  man  gathend 
family  associations  and  nationeJ  onse^tf 
his  race  went  on.    The  Jews  said,  «e 
are  Abraham's  seed,  descendants  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  there 
was  an    advantage   in    their  fediog 
children  of  this  long  ancestry,  beam 
those  who  have  a  great  past  get  oat  of 
self.    They  are  pledgea  not  to  dis- 
honour their  ancestors.    Many,  by  the 
mere  stirring  of  such  a  memory  ere 
dignified.     They  who  have  no  pest 
have  a  certain  vulgarity ;  or  uneasioefls, 
or  else  personal  pride  differs  from  the 
dignity  which  knows  whence  it  cojoei 
And  this,  in  a  way  is  the  Christisn'i 
advantage.     We  have  a  past    We 
stand  upon  a  past ;  it  is  a  righteousDen 
not  our  own  which  has  shed  its  lustre 
upon  us.    We  do  not  make  our  (y«B 
destiny  or  heaven.     These  are  gift< 
given  us,  advantages  and  privil^ 
but  we  have  no  merit  in  possesstoK 
them.    Hence  the  Christian's  sense  0| 
dignity  is  humble,  for  it  is  not  pmiov 
but  derived. — {Bobertson). 

Verse  6.  He  gives  portions  to  tbe 
sons  of  the  concubines  daring  hie  life' 
time,  and  sends  them  away  to  ttf 
East.  Ishmael  had  been  portionedw 
long  before.  (Qen.  xxl  14)  ^ 
East  is  a  general  name  for  Aiali*i 


t. 
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tretcbed  away  to  the  south-  notable  descendants,  according  to  cus- 

d  east   of   the  point    where  torn,  are  added  here  before  they  are 

d   resided   in    tlie   south    of  dismissed  from  the  main  line  of  the 

d.      The    northern    part    of  uamLtiye.— (Murphy.) 
which  lav  due  east  of  Pales-        Abraham  is  the  man  of  faith  all  the 

a  formerly  more  fertile  and  way  through.     In  the  disposal  of  his 

s   than   now.     The   sons    of  family  he  has  an  eye  to  the  prosperity 

were  probably  dismissed  be-  of  the  Church  of  Ood. 
y  had  any  children.     Their 

MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH-^Venu  7-11. 

The  Death  and  Bubial  of  Abbaham. 

bi  death.  1  It  was  the  peaceful  close  of  a  long  life.  "  An  hundred 
re  and  fifteen  years  "  were  "  the  days  of  the  years  "  of  Abraham's  life, 
life  which  had  not  attained  to  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  his 
till  it  was  one  of  great  length.  His  life's  mortal  day  was  tranquil  at 
\  **  He  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died."  Such  is  the  simple  account  of 
&d  historian,  suggesting  to  us  that  it  was  not  by  a  sudden  shock,  or  by 
sease,  but  by  slow  natural  decay  that  Abraham  drew  to  his  end.  His 
was  according  to  God's  promise  made  to  him  many  years  ago,  "  Thou 
•  to  thy  fathers  in  peace  :  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age." 
MS  the  close  of  a  satisfied  life.  He  died  ''  an  old  man,  and  fuU."  Not 
uU  of  years,  but  satisfied  with  his  experience  of  this  life.  Life  is  not 
sngth  which  is  measured  by  the  course  of  years,  but  it  is  also  a  capacity 
1  to  be  filled  up.  It  is  what  we  think,  enjov,  and  feel  that  makes  life 
i  not  the  mere  length  of  time  during  which  we  have  lived.  The  full 
»  be  satisfied  with  the  loving  favour  of  God.  3.  It  was  an  introduction 
y  and  better  life.  "  He  was  gathered  unto  his  people."  This  expression 
gaished  from  departing  this  life,  and  also  from  being  buried.  His  fathers 
1,  but  they  were  not  then  dead.  Their  souls  were  still  living.  He  was 
>  join  that  a&sembly  of  departed  spirits.  The  first  step  in  the  history  of 
f  after  death  is  burial,  but  the  first  step  in  the  history  of  the  soul  is  its 
;tion  to  the  companionship  of  those  who  have  passed  through  death  into 
sible  world.  Thus  do  these  words  speak  to  us  of  immortality :  the  faith 
atriarchs  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  short  span  of  life  allotted  to 
earth.     It  looked  for  an  eternal  life. 

Qi  buriaL  1.  It  was  an  honourable  one.  He  was  buried  in  a  family 
*e  which  was  purchased  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  His  vast  possessions, 
irable  age,  and  noble  character  would  cause  him  to  be  held  in  great 
on  of  all  the  people.  They  would  bring  their  honour  and  veneration  to 
ly-opened  grave  of  such  a  man.  High  in  the  admiration  of  all  who 
im,  Abraham  had  such  a  burial  as  can  only  be  accorded  to  a  great  and 
m.  2.  It  was  an  occasion  for  peace  among  the  members  of  his  family. 
3ns  Isaac  and  Ishniael  buried  him."  Whatever  enmities  were  between 
others,  these  were  silenced  iu  the  presence  of  death.  They  met  together 
grave  of  their  father  to  render  him  the  last  offices  of  filial  affection, 
lath  brings  together  those  who  will  not  associate  as  friends,  at  other 
nd  will  bring  us  all  together  sooner  or  later.  3.  It  was  the  occasion 
\er  blessing  to  the  living.  "  After  the  death  of  Abraham,  God  blessed 
Isaac."  Abraham  was  dead,  but  God  was  still  carrying  on  His  work, 
lals  perish  from  amongst  men,  but  God  was  still  accomplishing  His 
}  throughout  the  ages  of  human  history.    When  one  good  man  dies,  the 
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blessing  of  God  departs  not,  but  rests  upon  those  who  are  left  beliindL  Thqr 
inherit  the  promises  made  to  the  great  and  good  who  are  gone,  and  the  precious 
memories  of  their  sainted  lives.  And  the  very  place  where  Isaac  dwelt  reminded 
him  of  the  Divine  source  from  whence  he  was  to  expect  every  blessing.  It  wai 
Lakai-roi,  which  means  the  well  of  the  Living  One  who  seeth  me. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  7.  His  years  were  an  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  He  survived  Sarah 
thirty-eight  years,  and  Isaac's  marriage 
thirty-five.  His  grandfather  lived  a 
hundred  and  forty-eight  years,  his 
father  two  hundred  and  five,  his  son 
Isaac  a  hundred  and  eighty,  and  his 
grandson  Jacob  a  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  ;  so  that  his  years  were  the  full 
average  of  that  period. — (Murphy), 

The  days  of  the  years,  A  peculiar 
and  impressive  mode  of  computing 
time,  as  if  intended  to  intimate  that 
we  are  creatures  of  a  day,  whose  life  is 
to  be  reckoned  rather  by  "  the  inch  of 
days  than  the  ell  of  years."  Thus 
died  this  venerable  patriarch,  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  after  having  sojourned 
as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  in  the  land 
of  promise  one  hundred  years.  His 
life,  though  shorter  by  far  than  that  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors,  was  yet 
much  fuller  of  incidents  and  events. 
The  event  of  his  decease  is  but  briefly 
related.  Most  instructive  would  it 
have  been  to  have  stood  in  imagination 
by  the  side  of  his  dying  bed,  and  to 
have  heard  his  assurances  of  the  mercy 
and  faithfulness  of  Him  in  whom  he 
had  believed,  and  who  had  led  him 
through  the  mazes  of  so  long  a  pilgrim- 
age. Nothing  of  this,  however,  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  us,  and,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  our  gratification,  no- 
thing more  of  it  was  needed.  After 
.such  a  life  of  faith  and  piety,  there  is 
little  need  of  inquiring  into  the  manner 
of  his  death  ;  we  know  that  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  than  full  of 
peace  and  hope.  Prom  the  earthly,  he 
no  doubt  looked  believiugly  forward  to 
the  heavenly  Canaan,  the  land  of 
immortal  rest,  and  thither,  after  a  long 
and  honourable  course  below,  we  have 
every  assurance  that  he  was  graciously 
received.  (Luke,  xvi.  22).— (5/^A). 
514 


The  years  of  human  life  come  to  t 
matter  of  days  at  the  last. 

Let  us  hastily  recapitulate  his  hiatoij, 
so    chec^uered    by    vicissitudes.      lb 
began  his  wandenngs  at  Ghanan ;  then 
seeking  a  new  country,    he    entered 
Canaan,  feeding  his  flocira  there  as  loo; 
as  pasture  last^,  and  then  passed  ob. 
After  that  we  find  him  still  a  wandenr, 
driven  by    famine    to    Egypt ;   then 
returning   home,    parting    with   Lot; 
losing  his  best  friend,  commanded  to 
give  up  the  dearest  object  of  his  heait^ 
and  at  the  close  of  life  startled  almost 
to  find  that  he  had  not  a  foot  of  earth 
in  which  to  make  for  his  wife  a  grare. 
Thus  throughout  his  life  he  ivas  a 
pilgrim.    In  all  we  see  God's  Uesnd 
principle  of  illusion  by  which  He  dnm 
us  on  towards  Himself.     The  object  of 
our  hope  seems  just  before  us,  but  we 
go  on  without  attaining  it ;  all  appeus 
failure,  yet  all  this  time  we  ara  ad- 
vancing surely  on  our  joumev  and  find 
our  hopes  realised  not  here  bat  io  the 
kingdom    beyond.      Abraham   leent 
thus  the  infinite  nature  of  duty,  and 
this  is  what  a  Christian  must  always 
feel     He  must  never  think  that  he  can 
do  all  he  ought  to  do.     It  is  possible 
for  the  child  to  do  each  day  all  that  is 
required  of  him ;  but  the  more  we 
receive  of   the  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
larger,  the  more  infinitely  impossibleof 
fulfilment    will    our  circle  of  dutks 
become. — {Robertson), 

Verse  8.  We  also  observe  this  in 
Abraham,  that  he  was  not  a  hero  bat 
a  saint.  There  have  been  three  agtf 
of  the  world.  1.  That  in  which  pof«f 
was  admired,  when  strength,  peraoDal 
prowess,  was  the  highest  virtue;  then 
God  was  described  as  a  "  mau  of  war. 
2.  That  in  which  wisdom  was  reTe^ 
enced.     Then  we  have  Solomon  the 
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1  of  Saul  the  strong  ;  and 
dom  of  God  is  felt  to  be  in 

rather  than  in  power.  3. 
ich  goodness  was  counted 

6oa  and  nature  were  felt 
B  side  of  right,  and  virtue 
.  better  than  wisdom,  that 
in  which  Christianity  can 
fulness  of  times  is  ceme. 
iree  such  seasons  that  we 

0  through.  In  bojrhood  we 
rength;  in  youth,  intellect; 
rs,  uie  milder  graces  of  the 
w  what  is  remarkable  is, 
)egan  with,  not  a  hero,  nor 

but  a  saint.  Abraham  is 
rior,  nor  the  sage,  but  the 
tihe  faithful.  Hence  the 
regressive  character  of  the 
ion.  It  is  not  a  thing  that 
;o  an  end.  Abraham,  the 
h,  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
ire. — ( Ifobertson), 
lays.  The  Heb.  has  simply 
ir  translators  have  supplied 
"years."  The  Targ.  Jon. 
"saturated  with  all  good." 
OS  expressions  would  seem 
denote  the  fact  of  his  long- 
resent  we  think  to  be  better 
of  his  having  had  in  every 
tisfying  experience  of  life ; 
»wn  both  its  good  and  its 
bter  and  its  sweet,  and  he 

1  to  live  no  longer  ;  he  was 
nxious  to  depart.  It  seems 
aphor  taken  from  a  guest 

a  plentiful  banquet,  wlio 
he  table  satisfied  and  full, 
a,  remarking  in  one  of  his 
it  he  had  lived  long  enough, 
em  plenus  expecto,  "  fully 

wait  for  death." — {Bush). 
gth  of  days  cannot  give  a 
\  wisdom.     Age  has  only  a 

when  it    is    dignified  by 

strong  in  the  hope  of 
r.  What  has  time  done  for 
who  has  come  to  hoary 
ret  has  not  learned  wisdom, 
e  knowledge  of  what  is  the 
'  life !  The  lapse  of  years, 
[rink,  to  sleep,  to  pace  the 
id  of  habit  and  of  mortal 

not  life.     Life  must  be 


measured — as  geometricians  would  say 
of  solid  bodies — ^in  three  dimensions. 
It  must  enclose  some  substantial  good. 
Life  has  a  capacity  which  must  be 
filled  with  knowledge,  truth,  and  love. 
Every  day  is  a  measure  which  we  should 
fill  up  with  holy  feelings  and  deeds. 
Our  true  worth  before  God  depends 
upon  what  we  have  filled  our  lives  with. 
By  our  spiritual  diligence  we  become 
"  rich  towards  God,"  and  not  by  any 
claim  derived  from  the  honours  of  aee. 
The  true  age  of  the  soul  must  not  oe 
reckoned  by  time,  but  by  the  books  we 
have  read,  the  agreeable  objects  we 
have  seen,  the  sublime  impressions  we 
have  derived  from  the  grand  works  of 
nature  around  us  or  from  this  scene  of 
man,  and  the  spiritual  thoughts  and 
joys  which  have  stirred  our  heart, 

"  Life's  more  than  breath  and  the  quick  ronnd 

of  blood ; 
'Tis  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;   in  thoughts, 

not  breaths ; 
In  feeliDgs,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs. 
He  most  lives,  who  thinks  most,  feels  the 

noblest,  acts  the  best.'* — (Futat.) 

Thus  there  is  in  man's  life  a  certain 
capacity  into  which  a  great  mass  of 
thought  and  feeling  may  be  compressed. 
The  study  of  a  single  science  may  be 
said  to  prolong  our  existence— or,  to 
speak  more  correctly — ^to  deepen  and 
widen  it ;  for  we  become  conscious  of 
a  thousand  pleasant  thoughts,  while 
slow  and  indolent  minds  who  only 
measure  life  by  our  clock  time  are 
conscious  of  only  one.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  human  mind  has  inventea 
devices  which  can  economise  power,  so 
that  we  can  press  matter  of  greater 
density  into  the  capacity  of  life.  La 
Place  has  said  tliat  ''  the  invention  of 
logarithms  has  lengthened  the  life  of 
the  astronomer."  In  like  manner, 
spiritual  life  depends  upon  the  wealth 
a  man  has  in  him,  and  not  upon  the 
question  of  years.  Elihu,  who  stands 
up  as  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of  God, 
in  his  disputation  with  Job,  tells  us  how 
that  one  inexperienced  youth  having 
the  Spirit  is  wiser  than  the  most 
venerable  age  without  the  teaching  of 
that  Spirit.  (Job  xxxiii.  7-9). 
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CHAP.XXT. 


"He  was  satisfied  with  lencth  of 
days,  for  his  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation 
of  God."  (Psa.  xci.  16).  He  had 
experienced  enough  of  the  Lord's  loving 
kindness  in  the  land  of  the  living.. 
For  it  is  not  by  the  common  and 
ordinary  measures  of  the  successive 
seasons  as  they  roll  on,  that  this  fulness 
of  years  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view, 
is  to  be  estimated ; — nor  even  by  those 
public  and  domestic  events  which  men 
often  set  up  as  landmarks  beside  the 
stream  of  time,  or  the  beaten  path  of 
life ; — but  by  what  the  faithful  and 
jmtient  pilgrim  has  seen  of  the  salva- 
tion of  God,  and  what  he  has  tasted  of 
the  Divine  goodness  on  the  earth.  Is 
he  full  ?  Is  the  pilgrim  satisfied  ?  Is 
he  ready  to  depart  ?  It  is  not  because 
he  can  reckon  some  threescore  and  ten 
revolutions  of  the  sun ;  or  it  may  be 
fourscore  ;  or  even  like  Abraham,  "an 
hundred,  threescore,  and  fifteen."  Nor 
is  it  because  he  can  say  of  the  various 
sources  of  interest  and  pleasure  upon 
earth, — I  have  drunk  of  them  all. 
But  it  is  because  he  has  eaten  of  the 
bread  of  heaven  and  drawn  water  out 
of  the  wells  of  salvation  ;  because  he 
has  been  partaker  of  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  He  has  lived  long  in 
the  earth — his  days  may  have  been 
many  in  the  land  ; — not  in  proportion 
to  the  anniversaries  of  his  birth  which 
he  has  celebrated,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  tokens  of  Divine  love  that  he  has 
received,  the  gracious  dealings  of  God 
with  his  soul  that  he  has  noted,  and  the 
wonders  of  grace  and  mercy  that  he 
has  witnessed  in  the  church  of  the 
redeemed, — does  the  believer  reckon 
himself  to  have  lived  long  on  the 
earth !  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the 
godly  man's  real  test  or  criterion ; — 
this  is  his  scriptural  and  s]»iritual 
standard  of  old  age, — his  scriptural 
and  spiritual  measure  of  "length  of 
days. " — (  Candlish), 

To  be  gathered  is  not  to  cease  to 
exist,  but  to  continue  existing  in 
another  sphere.  His  peoples,  the 
departed  families,  from  whom  he  is 
descended,  are  still  in  being  in  another 
not  less  real  world.  This,  and  the 
like  expression  in  the  passage  quoted. 
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give  the  first  fact  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
soul  after  death,  as  the  burial  is 
the  first  step  in  that  of  the  body.— 
{Murphy). 

Verses  9, 10.  Thus  his  body  took 
possession  of  the  Promised  Luid,  as 
his  soul  went  to  take  possession  of  that 
heavenly  land  which  Canaan  typified 

At  the  grave  of  Abraham, — 1.  Ish- 
mael  appears  in  a  favourable  light 
He  shows  filial  affection,  an  interest  in 
the  destiny  of  his  family,  sabmisNon 
to  that  Almighty  power  which  is  abore 
all.  2.  Enmities  are  buried.  Disputes 
are  now  forgotten  before  tiiis  opened 
grave.  Hope  is  gathered  for  the  ralura 
Ishmael  could  not  but  wish  that  the 
blessing  of  his  father  might  fall  upon 
him.  He  was  shut  out  from  many 
favours  of  the  Covenant ;  still  he  too 
was  God's  creature,  and  there  wen 
reserves  of  blessing  even  for  him. 

Isaac  and  Ishmael  in  brotherly  co- 
operation.   Ishmael  was  the  eldest  sod, 
dwelt  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren, 
and  had  a  special  blessing.    The  sons 
of  Keturah  were  far  away  in  the  East; 
very  young,  and  had    no  particultf 
blessing.     Ishmael  is  therefore  properly 
associated  with  Isaac  in  paying  the 
last  offices  to  their  deceaised  father. 
The  burying  place  had  been  prepared 
before.     The  purchase  is  here  rehearsed 
with  great  precision  as  a  testimony  of 
the  fact.     This  burial  ground  is  an 
earnest  of  the  promised  possession.— 
{Murphy), 

Abraham,  therefore,  in  purchasing 
a  grave  for  Sarah  was  merely  providing 
a  final  resting  place  for  himself.    Hov 
certain,   and  often  how  sudden,  tlis 
transition  from  the  funeral  rites,  *e 
prepare  for  others  to  those  which  otheR 
prepare  for  us  1  Were  we  to  leave  out 
of    view    the    spiritual    and  eten»*^ 
blessings  conferea  upon  Abraham,  ko* 
humble  would  be  the  conclusion  of » 
grand  a  career.     Vision  upon  visiflD» 
covenant  upon  covenant,  promise  np^" 
promise,  conducting  only  to  a  \}^^ 
cave  in  Hebron  !    But  from  the  DivijJJ 
declaration  uttered  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  this  event,  "I»* 
the  God  of  Abraham/'  it  appears  that 
his  relation  to  God  was  as  entire  at  tv^ 
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s  at  any  former  period  in  his 
ife.  "God  is  not  the  God  of 
d,  but  of  the  living ; "  and  the 
[of  all {Mst  ages  live  with  Qod, 
»r  dust  is  precious  in  His  eyes, 
Xever  cavern  of  the  earth,  or 
f  the  ocean  it  may  be  deposited, 
ad  Ishmael  were  now  present  at 
rial  of  their  father.  Though 
aly  at  variance,  they  now  unite 
Mithetic  sorrow  at  the  grave  of 
m.  The  latter  must  have  been 
I  man  "indeed  not  to  have  been 
%t  least  into  a  temporary  tender- 
y  such  an  event.  A  wise 
)nce  often  works  a  forgetfulness 

resentments  by  the  common 
ies  visited  upon  families  and 
.  They  tend  to  reconcile  the 
)d,  to  extinguish  bitterness  and 
0  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of 
ity  and  brotherly  love.  Isaac 
inael,  men  of  different  natures, 
■site  interests,  rivals  from  the 
:brget  all  animosity,  and  mingle 
ver  a  father's  tomb.  Let  the 
lus  afforded  be  carefully  learned 
rho  bear  the  paternal  relation, 
them  be  admonished  to  go  and 
risa — {Busli). 

11.      The   death    of   God's 
loes  not  interrupt  the  flow  of 
cy  towards  those  who  are  left 
in  the  world. 
3  necessary  in  those  countries 


to  fix  their  residence  by  a  well,  and  it 
is  no  less  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  live, 
that  we  fix  ours  near  to  the  ordinances 
of  God.  The  well  where  Isaac  pitched 
his  tent  was  distinguished  by  two 
interesting  events; — 1.  The  merciful 
appearance  of  God  to  Hagar,  from 
wlience  it  received  its  name ;  the  well 
of  Him  that  liveth  and  seeth  me, 
Hagar  or  Ishmael,  methinks,  should 
have  pitched  a  tent  there,  that  it 
might  have  been  to  them  a  memorial 
of  past  mercies :  but  if  they  neglect  it, 
Isaac  will  occupy  it.  The  gracious 
appearance  of  God  in  a  place,  endears 
it  to  him,  let  it  have  been  to  whom  it 
may. — 2.  It  was  the  place  from  the 
way  of  which  he  first  met  his  beloved 
Rebekah ;  there  therefore  they  continue 
to  dwell  together. — (Fuller), 

This  verse  is  an  appendix  to  the 
history  of  Abraham,  stating  that  the 
blessing  of  God  which  he  had  enjoyed 
till  his  death,  now  descended  upon  his 
son  Isaac  who  abode  at  Beer  Lahai-roi. 
The  general  name  God  is  here  employed 
because  the  blessing  of  Qod  denotes 
the  material  and  temporal  prosperity 
which  had  attended  Abraham  in  com- 
parison with  other  men  of  his  day.  Of 
the  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  con- 
nected with  Jehovah,  the  proper  name 
of  the  author  of  being  and  blessing, 
we  shall  hear  in  due  tima — {Murpk^. 


The  Life  and  Cuabacter  of  Abraham. 

lotice  of  the  death  of  a  distinguished  man  is  usually  regarded  as  incom* 
bhout  at  least  an  attempt  to  analyse  and  sum  up  his  h^tory,  as  well  as 
)ate  hb  character. 

ecorded  life  of  the  patriarch  might  almost  seem  to  be  left  to  the  church 
erdse  and  trial  of  the  very  faith  upon  which  be  himself  was  called  to 
.  every  view  he  is  a  test  as  well  as  an  example  of  believing  loyalty  to 
lie  outward  aspect  of  his  course  is  exhibited  in  a  few  of  its  most  striking 
ars,  but  we  have  no  key,  or  scarcely  any,  to  the  inward  interpretation  of 
have  little  or  no  insight  into  his  private  and  personal  experience.  There 
seas  behind  the  scenes ;  no  unfolaing  of  those  hidden  movements  of  soul 
lave  their  external  types,  and  nothing  more,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
y  chequered  history.  !But  we  have  a  general  principle  under  which  the 
i  to  be  classed.  Abraham  lived  and  walk^  by  faith.  We  should 
ur  to  trace  the  workings  of  that  believing  reliance  upon  God  which 
3  the  solution  and  explanation  of  his  history.  The  enis  of  his  history 
classed  under  two  comprehensive  heads, — the  one  reaching  from  his  first 
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call  to  the  remarkable  crisis  of  his  full  and  formal  justification  (Ch.  sd.  27  ;  xr. 
21) ;  and  the  other  from  his  unsteadfastness  in  the  matter  of  Hagar  to  the  final 
trial  and  triumph  of  his  faith  in  the  sacrifice  first,  and  then  in  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Isaac  (Chap.  xvi.  1,-xxiv.  67).  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  hk 
faith  is  chiefly  exercised  upon  the  bare  promise  itself  made  to  him  by  God. 
During  the  second^  it  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  manner  in  which  the  promise  is 
to  be  fulfilled. 

The  First  Perioi>. 

This  consists  of  an  almost  dramatic  series  of  events, — ^beginning  with  a  Terr 
humble  and  commonplace  transaction,  but  ending  in  what  elevates  the  patriazch 
to  a  high  rank  in  the  sight  both  of  God  and  man. 

!•  Abraham  comes  before  us  as  an  emigrant  But  he  is  an  emigrant,  not  of 
his  own  accord,  but  at  the  call  and  command  of  God  (Chap.  xi.  31,  xiL  5). 
The  first  stage  from  Ur  to  Haran  is  accomplished  without  a  breach  in  the  family. 
But  at  Haran  the  oldest  member  of  the  company  is  cut  off,  for  "  Terah  died  in 
Haran."  Why  should  the  very  commencement  of  Abraham's  movement  be  so  or- 
dered as  to  imply  that  he  must  leave  his  father's  bones  to  rest^ — neither  in  the  place 
from  which  he  goes,  nor  in  the  place  which  Grod  has  promised  to  him, — but  as 
it  were  by  the  wayside,  on  the  very  outset  of  his  pilgrimage  ?  Surely  it  is  not 
for  nothing  that  he  is  appointed  to  set  up  as  his  first  milestone  his  i>arent8'  tomb. 
It  is  an  emphatic  initiation  into  his  calling  as  destined  henceforth  to  be  & 
stranger  on  the  earth. 

II.  Abraham  comes  before  us  as  a  stranger.  We  find  him  entering  Canaan, 
and  beginning  his  migratory  sojourn  in  that  country  (Chap,  xii  6  ;  xiiL  4).  It 
is  not  an  ordinary  movement  or  transition  from  one  settled  habitation  to  another. 
The  peculiarity  here  is  that  the  emigrant  arrives  at  the  place  of  his  destination, 
and  finds  it  a  place  of  wandering  still.  He  is  warned,  the  very  instant  he  sets 
his  foot  in  the  land,  that  he  is  to  have  but  a  wayfarer's  passing  use  of  its 
accommodation,  although  ultimately,  in  connection  with  it,  a  rich  mheritance 
awaits  him.  A  partial  famine  in  Canaan  is  appointed  that  he  may  be  drireo 
down  into  Egypt ; — that  perpetual  type  of  estrangement  and  bondage,  from 
whence  it  is  a  standing  rule  of  the  Divine  procedure  that  all  the  Lord's  choso 
ones  shall  experience  a  signal  deliverance, — as  it  is  written,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have 
I  called  my  Son."  (Chap.  xii.  10-20 ;  Matt.  ii.  13).  Nor  is  it  wonderful  thit 
in  such  circumstances  the  incidental  failure  as  well  as  the  habitual  firmness  of 


his  holy  trust  in  God  should  be  made  manifested.  Wherever  he  went  Abraham 
"  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord."  (Chap.  xii.  7,  8 ;  xiii.  4).  Everywhere  and 
always  he  openly  observed  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  to  whatever  misnnde^ 
stanaing  or  persecution  it  might  expose  him,  in  a  land  in  which  his  God,  as  well 
as  himself,  was  a  stranger.  The  transaction  in  Eg}'pt  was  the  one  blot  which 
disfigures  the  picture.  We  can  understand  and  feel  how  that  fEuth  which  could 
thus  ordinarily  sustain  unshaken  so  frail  and  fallible  a  man,  must  have  be^ 
beyond  any  exercise  of  mere  human  resolution,  and  how  truly  it  may  be  sud 
to  have  been  "the  gift  of  God." 

III.  Abraham  comes  before  us  in  an  aspect  of  bright  moral  beauty.  (Chi^ 
xiii.  5-18).  Never  does  Abraham  appear  in  a  more  attractive  light  than  in  his 
courteous  and  kindly  dealing  with  his  kinsman  Lot.  The  wisdom  of  his  attempt 
to  allay  domestic  strife  by  the  proposal  of  an  amicable  separation,  is  cleared  bm 
every  suspicion  of  a  sinister  or  selfish  policy,  by  the  admirable  djsinteiest^esB 
with  which  Abraham  leaves  the  choice  of  the  whole  land  to  Lot,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  he  acquiesces  in  Lot's  preference  of  the  better  portion.  In  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  it  was  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice  that  Abraham  made. 
When  we  find  him  frankly  consenting  to  his  kinsman's  evident  desire  to  fioonda 
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Mdony  for  himself, — Day  more,  williDgly  surrendering  to  him  the  choicest  vales 
of  which  the  country  could  boast,  and  retaining  only  the  ruder  and  wider  out- 
fidds  as  his  own, — we  may  well  admire  the  generosity  and  self-denial  of  this 
entile  transaction.  And  we  may  well  trace  these  noble  qualities  to  no  ordinary 
BotiTe  of  mere  human  virtue,  but  to  that  Divine  grace  which  alone  enabled 
Abraham,  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  on  the  earth,  to  sit  loose  to  the  attractions 
of  earthly  possessions  and  eartiily  privileges,  and  to  have  his  treasure  and  his 
heart  alike  in  heaven.  (Matt.  vi.  21).  This  instance  of  heavenly-mindedness  is 
owned  and  blessed  of  God  at  the  time.  For  no  sooner  does  Abraham  manifest 
his  willingness  to  forego  present  good  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  out  of  the 
confidence  he  has  in  God,  than  he  reaps  a  present  reward.  The  Lord  graciously 
lenews  to  him,  and  in  more  emphatic  and  explicit  terms  than  ever  before,  the 
promise  of  an  inheritance  for  himself  and  for  his  seed ; — "And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Abram,  after  that  Lot  was  separated  from  him,  lift  up  now  thine  eyes"  etc. 
etc.  fChap.  xiii.  14-17).  Thus  by  the  example  of  His  gracious  dealing  with 
Abnmam,  the  Lord  ratifies  the  assurance  which  His  believing  people  in  all  ages 
may  have,  that  they  shall  fare  none  the  worse,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next,  for  any  sacrifices  they  may  make  or  any  sufferings  they  may  endure.  (1, 
Tim.  iv.  8  ;  Luke  xviii.  29,  30). 
ly.   A  more  open  and  signal  evidence  of  the  Divine  countenance  awaits  the 

Ctriaroh.  The  plot  of  that  moral  drama  which  opens  with  Abraham's  offer  and 
}t*8  choice  very  speedily  developes  itself.  The  war  of  the  kings  (Chap,  xiv.)  is 
a  striking  commentary  on  the  previous  narrative.  The  plain  where  Lot  settles, 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  sheltered  by  sunny  hills  on  either  side,  and  basking  in 
the  fall  smiles  of  a  most  genial  clime,  has  become  populous  and  rich.  The 
highest  cultivation  has  clotned  the  fields  with  luxuriant  fruitfulness;  cities  of  no 
mean  name  crown  the  heights  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  the  valley  has 
proverbially  got  the  name  of  the  *'  garden  of  the  Lord."  But  the  moral  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  material  improvement  of  the  land.  Unheard  of 
profligacy  characterises  their  manners.  Grime  and  effeminacy  are  in  the 
ascendant.  (Chap.  xiii.  13).  Thus  the  country  of  Lot's  choice  presented  a 
tempting  object  to  the  cupidity  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  while  the  slothful  and 
tensual  corruption  of  its  inhabitants  seemed  to  expose  them  as  an  easy  prey  to 
their  less  civilised,  perhaps,  but  more  hardy  neighbours.  A  war  of  petty 
principalities  broke  out.  A  few  chieftains,  allured  by  the  riches  and  encouraged 
py  the  luxury  of  the  far-famed  cities  of  the  plain,  made  a  predatory  incursion 
into  the  territories  where  Lot  had  fixed  his  home,  defeated  the  native  chiefs  iu 
a  pitched  battle,  and  swept  away  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  vanquished, 
in  the  indiscriminate  plunder  of  a  successful  fray.  That  Lot  and  his  household 
ahould  suffer  in  the  turmoil,  was  but  too  natural  a  result  of  his  covetousness  in 
gnqiing  at  a  share  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  And  it  might  have  seemed 
no  more  than  just  that  he  should  be  left  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  sin  and 
folly.  But  the  instant  he  hears  of  his  nephew's  calamity ;  he  rashes  to  the 
lescne.  Forgetful  of  all  past  unkindness,  unmoved  by  Lot's  undutiful  and 
mworthy  preference  of  his  own  interests  to  those-  of  his  benefactor  and  friend, 
Abraham  thinks  only  of  the  plight  into  which  his  brother's  son  had  fallen. 
Collecting  the  members  of  his  numerous  and  well-ordered  household,  he  suddenly 
oiganises  a  powerful  army,  places  himself  as  a  general  for  the  emergency  at 
mar  head,  pursues  the  triumphant  host,  and  recovers  the  spoil.  It  is  a  noble 
v^^ation  and  reply  on  the  part  of  Abraham  to  Lot's  selfish  want  of  consider- 
ation. It  is  a  glorious  revenge.  It  is  truly  ''  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head."  But  the  transaction  has  a  further  meaning,  as  an  instance  and  example 
of  Abraham's  faith.  Not  only  is  it  an  illustration  of  the  generosity  of  bis 
duuracter,  but  also  of  his  deep  spiritual  insight  into  the  promises  of  which  he 
tfie  heir.    For  (1),  his  right  to  take  up  arms,  even  in  defence  of  his  kinsman^ 
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depended  upon  his  possessing  a  sovereign  authority  in  the  land.  Then  ii 
deliberation  and  dignity  about  this  whole  adventure,  as  far  as  Abraham  ia  con* 
cern^.  His  is  the  port  of  royalty.  For  once  he  asserts  the  prerogative  which 
consciously  belongs  to  him.  He  interposes  as  ruler  and  owner  of  the  promind 
inheritance.  And  (2),  how  anxious  he  is,  while  declining  any  recompenae  thit 
might  stamp  his  enterprise  witli  the  least  taint  of  a  mercenary  motive  (Chii>. 
xiv.  22-24),  to  render  at  the  same  time  most  marked  and  studious  homage,  and 
that  of  a  religious  kind,  to  one  mysteriously  bearing  the  joint  offices  of  king  and 
priest,  and  the  joint  appellations  of  rigliteousness  and  peaca  (Verse  1^20). 
For  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  especially  with  the  light  which  the  apostolie 
commentary  sheds  upon  it,  (Heb.  vii),  how  strong  must  have  been  the  patriarchal 
faith,  at  once  in  the  promised  inheritance  and  in  the  promised  Saviour.  It  vis 
faith  which  moved  Abraham  to  assure  so  strangely  the  unwonted  character  tA  ft 
prince  entitled  to  levy  war.  It  was  faith  which  also  led  him  to  give  bo  remaik- 
able  and  unequivocal  an  expression  of  his  willing  subjection  to  the  illnstrioos 
Being  whom  Melchisedec  prefigured; — and  to  whom,  as  "priest  upon  Hb 
throne,"  all  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  are  ever  willing  to  give  the  undivided 
glory  of  every  victory  achieved  by  them,  or  for  them,  over  those  enemies  who 
would  be  spoilers  of  the  spiritual  heritage  which  God  has  in  the  families  that 
call  upon  His  name. 

V.   Consider  Abraham  in  his  private  communion  with  OodL     In  the  case  of 
Abraham,  great  in  the  contrast  between  his  public  and  his  private  lif&     On  the 
one  side  you  see  a  brave  general,  at  the  head  of  a  conquering  army,  and  plajriog 
a  right  royal  part  among  this  world's  potentates  and  princes.     On  the  other  hano, 
you  seem  to  see  a  moping  and  melancholy  recluse,  idly  wandering  alone  at  mid- 
night, a  star-gazer,  a  dreamer,  imagining  ideal  glories  in  some  visionary  w(dd 
to  come.    The  transition  is  most  startling,  from  the  hostile  din  of  tumultuoos 
strife  to  the  serene  solitude  of  a  colloquy  with  God  beneath  the  silent  eloquence 
of  the  starry^  heavens !    But  Abraham  is  at  home  in  either  scene.    The  ob^ 
of  his  one  singular  and  abrupt  appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  afifairs  boog 
attained,  and  his  right  as  the  royal  heir  of  the  land  being  once  for  all  aseaiea, 
he  retires  a^ain  into  the  seclusion  which  as  a  pilgrim  he  prefers.     And  he  gives 
his  undiviaed  care  to  the  carrying  forward   of  the  Divine  purposes.    Bat 
Abraham  is  found  in  secret  communion  with  God  as  to  certain  thoughts  whidi 
vex  him  in  connection  with  the  promised  blessing.    He  complains  not  unnato^ 
ally  of  his  still  desolate  condition  as  regards  the  future.  (Chap.  xv.  2,  3).    And 
the  complaint  is  wonderfully  and  graciously  met  in  that  transaction  under  the 
midnight  starry  sky,  on  which,  all  throughout  scripture,   the  assurance  of 
Abraham's  acceptance,  as  justified  by  faith,  is  made  to  turn.  (Chap.  xv.  4-C)l 
It  is  the  hour  of  universal  slumber.    But  near  that  silent  tent  two  figures  ne 
to  be  seen ;  the  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  God — the  other  a  venerable  fime 
bending  low  in  adoration  of  his  Divine  companion.    And  as  we  listen  and  ovff- 
hear  the  strange  colloquy  that  ensues, — in  which  apart  altogether  from  aaj 
corroborative  sign  on  which  he  might  lean,  the  patriarch  simply  believes  the 
Divine  assurance,  that  childless  and  aged  as  he  is,  a  progeny  as  numerous  as  titf 
stars  awaits  him, — we  cannot  but  own  that  it  is  indeed  a  mere  and  simple 
exercise  of  faith  alone,  without  works  or  services  of  any  kind  whatever,  that  is 
the  instrument  of  his  salvation,  and  the  means  of  his  finding  favour  with  God 
And  we  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  testimony  respecting  his  justificaftioOi 
— so  frequently  repeated  with  reference  to  this  single  and  solitary  incident  is 
this  history  : — "  Abraham  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  fcc 
righteousness."  (Chap.  xv.  6  ;  Rom.  iv.  3,  9,  22 ;  Gal.  iii.  6).     But  though  &ith 
alone  is  the  "hand"  by  which  Abraham  on  this  occasion  appropriates  the 
justifying  righteousness  pledged  to  him,  it  is  not  a  faitli  that  is  content  indobntb 
to  acquiesce  in  the  darkness  of  entire  ignorance  respecting  Ae  wajrs  of  thiatGod 
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on  whose  mere  word  it  so  implicitly  relies.  The  patriarch  follows  up  his 
tjering  sahmission  with  the  earnest  enquiry,  "Lord  whereby  shall  I  know  that 
ball  mherit  it? "  (Verse  8).  And  in  reply,  he  has  the  covenant  of  his  peace 
afied  by  a  very  special  sacrifice  (Verses  9,  12,  17).  And  he  obtains  also  an 
Bght  both  into  the  future  fortunes  of  his  seed,  and  into  the  destiny  awaiting 
naelf.  As  to  his  seed,  he  is  informed,  that  though  the  delav  of  four  centuries 
fco  intenrene,  through  the  long  suffering  of  God,  until  "  the  iniquity  of  the 
oorites  is  full"  (Verse  16), — ^they  are  at  last  to  possess  the  whole  extent  of 
)  land  reaching  "  from  the  river  of  £g]rpt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
phimtes."  Wnile  as  to  himself,  he  is  to  understand  that  his  inheritance  is  to 
postponed  to  the  future  and  eternal  state,  and  that  the  utmost  he  has  to 
c  for  in  this  world  is  a  quiet  departure  when  his  pilgrimage  is  over.  (Verse 
|.  Thus,  justified  by  faith,  the  patriarch  is  made  willing  to  subordinate  all 
I  earthly  prospects  of  his  race  to  the  will  of  Him  in  whom  he  has  believed ; 
1  as  for  himself,  to  live  by  the  power  of  the  world  to  come.  We  may  look 
m  this  midnight  scene, — with  the  remarkable  covenant  transaction  which 
tea  it,  unfolding  to  the  patriarch,  with  a  clearness  and  precision  altogether 
r,  the  Divine  purpose  respecting  his  own  and  his  seed's  inheritance  of  the 
d, — as  the  climax  of  what  we  may  call  the  first  part  of  Abraham's  walk  of 
h.  Abraham  acquiesces  in  the  purposes  of  God  with  unhesitating  confidence, 
Qgfa  he  knows  not  how  it  is  possible,  old  and  childless  as  he  is,  to  have  them 
r  Drought  to  pass  and  made  good. 

The  Second  Period. 

Llvaham  has  shown  how  unreservedly  he  can  give  credit  to  God  for  the 
ilment  of  His  mere  word,  however  incredible  it  might  seem  to  the  eye  of 
ML  Will  he  also  and  equally  give  credit  to  God  for  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  his 
I  way? 

:.^  In  this  new  trial,  the  patriarch^s  &ith  appears  at  first  to  falL  He  is 
ting  for  some  step  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  his  having  that  heir  "  out  of  his 
I  bowels,"  (Chap.  xv.  4)— whom  God  has  told  him  of.  And  this  mere  waiting 
omee  a  sad  weariness  to  flesh  and  blood.  Can  no  expedient  be  adopted  for 
mg  effect  to  the  Divine  decree  ?  To  try  something — to  try  anything — ^is 
ier  than  to  "  be  stilL"  So  Abraham,  growing  impatient  of  the  Lord's  delay, 
ens  to  the  plausible  suggestions  of  his  partner  ;  and  complying  with  her  fond 
ive  "  to  obtain  children/'  he  suffers  himself  to  be  betniyed  into  that  sin  in 

matter  of  Hagar  which  brought  so  much  domestic  evil  in  its  train.  For  the 
tnce,  tiiough  not  in  his  case  prompted  by  carnal  appetite,  bore  nevertheless 

fruit  which  the  like  offence  alwajrs  Dears ; — blunting  the  conscience,  hardening 

heart,  and  unfitting  the  whole  inner  man  for  tne  Divine  fellowship  ana 
rar.  And  in  the  dreary  blank  of  the  long  interval  that  elapses  between  the 
Ji  of  Ishmael  and  the  next  recorded  communication  from  on  high, — a 
iod  of  thirteen  years  (Chap.  xvL  16 ;  xvii.  1),  during  which  a  dark  cloud 
pa  to  rest  upon  the  patriarch,  such  as  nothing  short  of  a  fresh  call  and  new 
ival  can  dispel, — we  trace  the  miserable  fruit  of  his  backsliding.  But, 
X  The  manner  of  the  patriarch's  revival  is  eminently  graolous.  (Isa.  Ixiv. 
L  Pa  cxviii  18).  First,  there  is  a  mild  rebuke  of  his  former  unbelief  and 
le,  in  the  announcement  and  invitation,  "  I  am  the  Almighty  God,  walk  before 

and  be  thou  perfect,"  (Chap.  xviL  1).  The  Almighty  God.  Why  didst 
a  then  distrust  My  ability  to  make  good  My  own  promise  at  My  own  time 
1  in  My  own  wav  ?  Why  didst  thou  walk  in  the  crooked  path  of  carnal 
iqr?  Aather  walk  before  Ma  Live  as  in  My  sight,  and  as  having  all  that 
eems  thee  safe  in  My  hands.  "And  be  thou  perfect"  Stoop  to  no 
ibtfnl  compromise  or  plausible  proposal  of  human  suolety  and  skill.    With 
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this  gracious  censure  hinted,  the  interrupted  intercourse  on  the  part  of  God  with 
His  friend  is  resumed.    There  is  a  relenting  tenderness  in  the  Lord's  Bsniniioe^ 


my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  it  is  inaeea  a  reoonciuauon  tuat  may  wau 
overwhelm  and  overpower  the  receiver  of  so  great  a  kindness  under  a  sense  of 
unutterable  humiliation,  gratitude,  and  awe ; — "  And  Abraham  fell  on  his  bat, 
and  God  talked  with  him.  (Verse  3).  The  interview  that  follows  is  one  of  tb 
spiritual  epochs  in  Abraham's  life.  The  covenant  is  renewed  with  more  explicit 
promises  tnan  ever  (Verses  3-8).  The  patriarch  is  henceforth  to  be  known  not 
as  Abram  merely,  but  Abraham, — not ''  the  father  of  elevation,"  but ''  the  iither 
of  a  great  multitude."  And  still  further  to  confirm  his  faith  and  hope,  the 
significant  seal  of  the  covenant,  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  ordained.  (Verw 
9-14).  'i'his  whole  procedure  was  fitted  to  recover  Abraham  out  of  the  depthi 
into  which  he  had  been  falling,  bringing  him  back  to  the  safe  and  simple 
attitude  of  waiting  patiently  for  the  Lord's  own  fulfilment  of  His  purposes. 

III.  The  culminating  point  of  Abraham^s  exaltation  in  connection  withUt 
conduct  towards  Lot.  He  has  power  as  a  prince  to  prevail  with  God,  andaffoidi 
a  signal  instance  and  evidence  of  the  acceptablen^  of  intercessory  pnyer 
(Chap,  xviii.  and  xix).  The  particulars  of  this  great  incident  give  us  the  most 
elevated  idea  of  the  place  Abraham  has  in  the  Divine  heart  He  is  treated  hj 
God  as  His  "  friend.'  Thus  the  Lord  visits  him  as  a  friend,  and  along  with  two 
attendant  angels,  accepts  his  hospitality  and  sits  familiarly  at  his  tiode  (Chap, 
xviii.  1-8).  The  Lord  converses  with  him  as  a  friend  not  only  of  those  thina 
concerning  the  patriarch  himself — such  as  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
near  approach  of  the  time  when  Sarah  shall  have  a  son — but,  what  is  a  mora 
special  proof  of  friendship,  the  Lord  opens  up  to  him  His  purpose  as  gOTenwr 
among  the  nations ; — as  if  He  could  not  hide  from  Abraham  what  He  was  abont 
to  do,  but  must  admit  him  to  His  counc^,  and  confer  with  him  with  regard  to 
them  (Verses  16-22).  Thereafter,  in  the  unnrecedented  and  unparalleled 
liberty  of  speech  granted  to  the  patriarch  as  he  pleads  for  the  doomed  cities,  and 
in  assurance  that  what  was  done  for  the  deliverance  of  Lot  was  done  in 
remembrance  of  Abraham  (Chap.  xix.  29) ;  we  see  the  highest  honour  confened 
on  him  of  which  human  nature  can  well  be  considered  capable. 

IV.  The  next  scene  presents  to  us  the  patriarch  grievondy  hnmUed. 
After  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  which  broke  up  his  family,  Abraham  is  cast 
abroad  as  a  wanderer  again.  He  is  brought  into  fresh  contact  with  the  people 
and  the  princes  from  whose  lawless  corruption  of  manners  he  has  so  much  to 
apprehend  (Chap.  xx.  1).  The  new  "  strength  "  which  "  through  faith  "  Saiah 
is  at  this  time  receiving  to  "  conceive  seed  "  (Heb.  xi.  11)  implying  probably  the 
supernatural  return  of  somewhat  of  her  former  attractive  fairness  (Cnap.  xii.  11)— 
is  an  additional  embarrassment  to  the  wanderer,  and  makes  the  present  exposoie 
of  his  family  among  strangers  peculiarly  unseasonable.  In  such  eircmn- 
stances,  his  old  expedient  unhappily  suggests  itself  to  him  again  (Chap.  xz.  S). 
He  is  betrayed  into  a  repetition  of  the  mean  and  cowardly  offence  wliich  on  a 
former  occasion  not  only  provoked  the  Lord's  displeasure,  but  dishonoured  Hin 
before  the  heathen.  And  though  the  same  overruling  hand  that  had  brought 
good  out  of  evil  before,  interposes  now  to  avert  the  calamity,  still  the  patriiick 
himself  is  sufficiently  rebuked.  (Verses  8-10).  For  his  own  name's  sake,  indeed, 
the  Lord  will  not  suffer  His  gracious  purposes  to  be  frustrated,  as  by  thesiDiu 
timidity  of  His  servant  they  might  have  been.  The  holy  race  must  be  beyood 
insult  or  suspicion.  The  manner  in  which  Abraham  and  his  household  escapeis 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  the  Lord's  sovereignty ;  and  not  any  virtue  in  the 
creature,  that  secures  the  purity  and  permanence  of  a  seed  to  serve  Him  wlule 
sun  and  moon  endure.  (Verses  11-18). 
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7m  Xhe  aetnal  flilfllment  of  the  promise  does  not  completely  abolish  all  strife 
iveen  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  We  find  traces  of  a  hesitancy  and  halting  as 
the  acceptance  of  the  heir.  Abraham  halts  between  two  opinions,  manifesting 
nt  of  lurldng  preference  for  "  the  son  of  the  bond-womao,  born  after  the 
hj*  over  "  the  son  of  the  free-woman,  bom  after  the  spirit."  (GaL  iv.  22-30). 
18  scarccdjr  reconciled  to  the  suggestion  of  his  partner,  even  by  the  inter- 
ition  of  dod  Himself,  and  the  repetition  of  the  Divine  decree  that  by  this 
te  onght  to  have  been  familiar,  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  (Verse 
L  Bat  the  patriarch  makes  a  final  surrender  of  the  confidence  he  had  been 
ipted  to  build  upon  his  first  bom  and  now  well-erown  child  Ishmael.  It  is  a 
xng  exercise  of  taith  to  which  he  is  thus  called ; — such  as  would  be  needed 
bh  the  Saviour  of  mankind  lay  a  helpless  infant  in  the  manger,  with  tyrants 
tting  His  destruction, — and  when  a  spiritual  mind  must,  notwithstanding, 
nehend  the  whole  weight  of  God's  eternal  purposes  and  man's  everlasting 
Ifiure  as  hanging  on  the  single  and  slight  thread  of  that  little  child's 
eervation ! 

71.  The  scene  on  Honnt  Horiah  forms  the  climax  of  Abraham's  walk  of 
Bl  Abraham  is  now  required  in  more  trying  circumstances  than  before 
Dunst  hope  to  believe  in  hope."  For  to  beheve  before  Isaac's  birth  was  not 
uy  so  hard  a  thing  as  to  continue  to  believe  in  spite  of  Isaac's  death.  Then 
hiid  to  believe  berore  a  sign  was  given — now,  he  has  to  believe  although  the 
1  once  given  is  withdrawn.  Before  Abraham  s^ot  Isaac,  it  was  difficult  for  him 
realise  uie  possibility  of  the  promise  being  fulfilled  ;  and  now  that  Isaac  is  to 
loet  to  him,  be  might  almost  be  expected  to  utter  such  words  of  melancholy 
pondency  as  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  two  disciples  journeyine  to  Emmaus, 
re  trusted  that  it  had  been  He  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel."  (Luke 
r.  21). 

iod's  people  may  find  themselves  in  an  hour  of  darkness  and  season  of  trial 
h  no  "  child  of  promise "  in  their  heart  or  life  to  which  they  may  clin^^. 
>  fairest  and  most  promising  evidence  of  grace  may  be  giving  way.  Again  is 
believer  cast  back  upon  that  simple  trust  in  the  mere  word  of  God  that 
fcained  him  at  the  first.  Nor  in  such  an  emergency  will  anything  suffice^  to 
lold  him  but  a  firm  reliance  on  the  omnipotence  of  God.  The  most  startling 
tradictions  that  perplex  the  eye  of  sense  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  His 
hfulness  and  truth.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  many  an  Isaac,  the  God  of 
56  is  able  to  make  good  all  that  He  has  spoken ; — not  now  ^rhaps,  or  even 
his  world,  or  on  this  side  of  death  at  all, — but  at  all  events  in  that  resurrec- 
L  state  to  which,  after  all,  faith  chiefly  looks.  The  aged  believer,  like 
sham,  may  have  many  a  sad  and  searching  trial,  cutting  off  all  his  former 
eiiences,  and  leaving  him  without  sign.  But  his  God  and  Saviour  are  still 
same.  He  may  still  say,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed." 
ro.  The  closing  incidents  in  Abraham's  eventful  life.  His  grief  for  the 
th  and  care  for  the  burial  of  Sarah, — the  successful  plan  that  he  adopted  to 
ire  a  suitable  wife  for  Isaac, — his  own  entrance  a  second  time  into  the  marriage 
e, — ^his  becoming  thus  literally  as  well  as  spiritually  the  father  of  many 
ions, — his  timely  settlement  of  his  worldly  affairs, — his  quiet  death  in  a  good 
age, — his  burial  at  which  both  his  sons,  Ishmael  and  Isaac  took  part ; — these 
iht  well  demand  particular  notice.  But  a  single  general  remark  will  suffice. 
\  quiet  domestic  chronicle  of  death  and  marriage  comes  in  with  a  sad  yet 
Jung  charm  to  wind  up  the  wanderer's  agitated  career.  The  crisis  is  now 
r,  and  he  has  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  fulfil,  as  he  calmly  makes  pre- 
&tion  for  his  own  removal,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Lord's  will 
in  he  is  gone.  One  feature  of  his  faith  is  illustrated  as  his  life  closes  in.  It 
be  remarkable  combination  of  the  highest  heavenlv-mindedness  with  the 
it  thorough  practical  wisdom  in  ordering  his  earthly  concerns.    On  the 
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occasion  of  burying  Sarah,  he  acts  as  if  he  had  Depart  or  lot  in  any  inheritttOB 
here  below,  beyond  what  he  could  claim  as  awaiting  him  and  ^  his  after  deitL 
(Chap,  zxiii).    While  again  in  his  adoption  of  the  most  decided  measoiato 
ensure  the  pure  transmission  of  the  covenant  promise  throuc^li  Isaac  (Chap.  xia\ 
he  acts  as  if  it  were  in  this  present  earthly  scene  that  all  nis  duty  and  all  ka 
interest  were  concentrat.ed.    The  trial  of  Abraham's  faith^  in  the  command  to 
offer  up  Isaac  brings  out  his  entire  willingness  to  have  all  his  hopes  postponadto 
the  future  state,  and  prepares  us  for  the  manifestation  of  his  reverentiai  conen 
respecting  the  dust  of  his  beloved  Sarah,  and  its  due  consignment  to  a  took 
that  he  can  call  exclusively  his  own,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  in  which  he  kft 
pilgrim.    But  on  the  other  hand,  his  care  in  taking  the  needful  steps  for  As 
settlement  of  his  son  in  life,  as  well  as  his  seeking  for  himself  during  tin 
remainder  of  his  days  tlie  benefits  and  comforts  of  domestic  fellowship,  and  hii 
wise  and  timely  adjustment  of  his  earthly  affairs,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  all  Ui 
descendants  and  prevent  misunderstandings  among  them  (Chap.  xxv.  5,  6),— iS 
this  illustrates  the  entire  consistency  that  there  is  between  the  most  heavenly- 
minded  preference  of  the  world  to  come,  and  the  most  faithful  discharge  of 
duty  in  tlie  world  that  now  is  ;  and  shows  how  he  who  has  his  inheritance  in 
lieaven  is  only  the  better  fitted,  on  that  very  account,  for  giving  due  heed  to  ill 
the  claims  which  earthly  obligation  and  earthly  relationships  have  upon  kit 
regard.    We  close  the  survey  with  a  deeper  impression  than  ever  of  the  inajeitj 
with  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  spiritual  and  poetic  painter,  this  great  exam^  A 
faith  midit  be  invested.    Of  the  original  and  natural  temperament  of  AfanuiiH, 
independently  of  his  call  as  a  believer,  but  few  traces  can  be  discovered  in  the 
narrative.     He  was  already  an  old  man  when  he  received  the  summons  to  fomb 
all  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  and  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  did  before  that  en^ 
Scripture  says  not  a  word,  beyond  the  bare  intimation  that  he  was  beginning,  at 
least,  to  be  involved  in  the  growing  idolatry  of  that  age.  (Joshua  xxiv.  3, 3). 
We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  if  the  devout  students  of  Gixl's  word  and  mjs 
would  throw  themselves  into  this  history  of  Abraham's  pilgrimage,  with  more  of 
human  sympathy  than  they  sometimes  do, — and  with  less  of  that  captions  spirit 
which  a  cold  infidelity  has  engendered, — ^thcy  would  see  more  and  more  of  the 
patriarch's  warmth  and  tenderness  of  heart,  as  well  as  his  loyalty  to  that  God 
whose  call  and  covenant  he  so  unreservedly  embraced.    It  is  not  of  any  material 
consequence  to  speculate  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  Abraham  may  have 
had,  with  regard  either  to  the  righteousness  which  he  appropriated,  or  to  die 
inheritance  which  in  hope  he  anticipated.    How  far  he  had  a  clear  and  definito 
view  of  the  great  principle  of  substitution,  still  more  how  far  he  had  any 
conception  of  the  actual  i)erson  and  work  of  a  substitute  who  was,  in  the  fulnes 
of  time,  to  live  on  the  earth,  and  die,  and  rise  a^in, — may  be  matter  of  «ry 
doubtful  disputation.    And  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  with  absolnte 
certainty,  whether  he  specifically  identified  the  inheritance  promised  to  him  viA 
the  land  in  which  he  sojourned,  or  merely  looked  in  a  general  way  for  a  portioB 
in  the  resurrection  state,  or  in  the  world  to  come,  that  might  fairly  be  regarded 
as  an  equivalent.     The  main  facts,  as  to  his  faith  and  hope,  are  these  two.-^- 
first,  that  Abraham  trusted  in  a  righteousness  not  his  own  for  his  justification  is 
the  sight  of  God, — and  secondly,  that  he  sought  his  rest  and  reward  in  • 
heritage  of  glory  beyond  the  grave.    We  may  have  clearer  light  on  both  these 
points.     If  so,  then  so  much  the  greater  is  our  responsibility.    And  it  will  b 
good  for  us  if,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  we  are  enabled  to  live  up  to  our  den* 
light,  as  conscientiously  as  Abraham  lived  up  to  his  more  imperfect  illuminatioa; 
walking  before  God  in  uprightness,  as  he  did, — and  as  strangers  and  pilgrintf  * 
the  earth  declaring  plainly  that  "  we  seek  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly."-' 
{Candlish,) 
In  the  section  now  completed,  the  sacred  writer  descends  from  the  geneiil^ 
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\  ipecialy  firom  the  class  to  the  individual.  He  dissects  the  soul  of  a  mau,  and 
olneB  to  our  view  the  whole  process  of  the  spiritual  life  from  the  new  bom  babe 
Hie  perfect  man.  Out  of  tne  womb  of  that  restless  selfish  race,  from  whom 
bUng  is  willindy  restrained  which  they  have  imagined  to  do,  comes  forth 
nhun  with  all  the  lineaments  of  their  moral  im^^e  upon  him.  The  Lord 
b  him  to  Himself,  His  mercy,  His  blessing,  and  His  service.  He  obeys  the 
L  That  is  the  moment  of  his  new  birth.  The  acceptance  of  the  Divine  call 
the  tangible  fact  that  evinces  a  new  nature.  Henceforth  he  is  a  disciple, 
ring  yet  much  to  learn  before  he  becomes  a  master  in  the  school  of  heaven. 
■n  this  time  forward  the  spiritual  predominates  in  Abraham ;  very  little  of 
I  carnal  appears.  Two  sides  of  his  mental  character  present  themselves  in 
amate  passages,  which  may  be  called  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical,  or 
I  things  of  the  body  and  the  things  of  the  souL  In  the  former  only,  the  qbxhbX 
dd  corrupt  nature  sometimes  appears ;  in  the  latter  the  new  nature  advances 
m  stage  to  stage  of  spiritual  growth  unto  perfection.  The  second  stage  of  its 
ritoal  development  now  presents  itself  to  our  view ;  on  receiving  the  promise, 
Ihut  not  Abraham ;  I  am  thy  shield,  thy  exceeding  great  reward,"  he  believes 
the  Lord  who  counts  it  to  him  for  righteousness.  This  is  the  first  fruit  of  the 
w  birth,  and  it  is  followed  bv  the  birtn  of  Ishmael.  On  hearing  the  authorita- 
e  announcement  "  I  am  Goa  Almighty ;  walk  before  me  and  be  perfect,"  he 
cinms  the  first  act  of  that  obedience,  which  is  the  keystone  of  repentance,  by 
irivin^  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  and  proceeds  to  tlie  high  functions  of  holding 
nmunion  and  making  intercession  with  God.  The  last  great  act  of  the  spiritual 
I  of  Abraham  is  the  surrender  of  his  only  son  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  mani- 
t  that  every  movement  in  the  physical  and  ethical  history  of  Abraham  is 
Qght  with  instruction  of  the  deepest  interest  for  the  heirs  of  immortality. 
6  I&iding  points  in  spiritual  experience  are  here  laid  before  us.  The  sus- 
itibilities  and  activities  of  a  soul  born  of  the  Spirit  are  unfolded  to  our  view. 
£86  are  lessons  for  eternity.  Every  descendant  of  Abraham,  every  collateral 
inch  of  his  family,  every  contemporary  eye  or  ear-witness  might  have  profited 
the  things  of  eternity  by  all  this  precious  treasury  of  spiritual  knowledge. — 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH. --Vena  12-18. 

The  Gekekations  of  Ishmael. 

This  history  illustrates  the  following  truths : — 

I.  That  those  who  are  not  appointed  to  the  most  honourable  place  are  yet 
red  for  by  Providence.  Ishmael  was  rejected  as  heir  to  the  birthright,  yet 
id  was  providing  great  things  for  him  in  the  future.  A  mighty  nation  ruled 
princes  was  to  spring  from  him.  Their  roving  and  military  character,  their 
nofltence,  in  spite  of  enemies  and  perpetual  wars,  is  an  evidence  of  their 
inderful  vitality.  The  control  and  the  favours  of  Providence  were  not  confined 
the  chosen  people.  God's  dealings  with  the  human  race  reveal  the  benevolent 
iiity  of  Providence. 

IL  That  Providence  affords  encouragements  for  the  support  of  faith  and 
rtiie.  The  full  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  regarding  Ishmael  was  not 
At  for  they  stretched  over  long  periods  of  time.  But  they  were  in  course  of 
ODff  fulfilled.  Events  were  opening  up  and  pointing  to  the  end  indicated  by 
xyphecy.  Already  twelve  princes,  with  their  sovereignties,  had  sprung  from 
hmael  (verse  16).  According  to  the  promise  made  to  Hagar,  Ishmael  died  in 
le  presence  of  all  his  brethren  (Ch.  xvi.  12).  Thus  the  first  steps  were  taken 
iwards  the  fulfilment  of  those  promises  made  to  his  mother  to  sustain  her 
rooping  spirits,  and  to  his  father  to  reconcile  him  to  the  casting  ont  of  his 
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CHAT.  XXV. 


first-bom  son  (Gen.  xvi.  10-12  ;  zxl  18 ;  zvii.  20 ;  zxi.  13).  God  fulfils  so 
much  of  His  word  as  is  necessary  for  the  encoura^ment  of  his  people.  They 
have  an  earnest  of  their  inheritance,  and  find  that  in  keeping,  as  wml  as  a^fter 
keeping  His  commandments  there  is  great  reward. 

III.  That  the  faithfulness  of  Providence  may  be  proved  on  different  linei. 
We  point  to  tlie  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Jews  as  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  the  Bible.  We  have  a  proof  equally  strong  in  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  the  descendants  of  Ishinael.  The  inextin^ruishable  life  of  this  people  is  a 
perpetual  witness  to  the  faithful  word  of  God.  These  are  converging  tines,  all 
pointing  to  the  truth  of  Revelation. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  12.  The  historian,  having 
adverted  to  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
Isaac,  here  pauses  before  proceeding 
with  the  sequel  of  his  history  to  show 
how  exactly  the  promises  made  to 
Ishmael  (Ch.  xvii.  20)  were  also  ful- 
filled. His  descendants,  like  those  of 
Isaac,  branched  out  into  twelve  tribes, 
and  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation which  spread  over  the  Arabian 
peninsula. — (Bush.) 

Verses  1 3-16.  Twelveprinces,  princes 
of  their  tribes,  as  was  promised  (Gen. 
xvii.  20).  See  here  what  God  can  do 
for  a  poor  boy  sent  out  with  a  bottle 
of  water  on  his  back.  God  "  setteth 
the  solitary  in  families  "  (Ps.  Ixviii.  6). 
"  He  raiseth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust, 


and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the 
dunghill,  to  set  him  amonir  princes" 
(1  Sam.  ii.  S).—(Trapp.J 

Verse  17.  Ishmael  lived  an  hnndred 
and  thirty-seven  years.  His  death  is 
liere  recorded  by  anticipation.    It  took 

Slace  forty-eight  years  after  Abraham's 
eath,  and  when  Isaac  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  years  old.  We  m»y 
suppose  that  Ishmael  died  in  the  fiutb 
of  nis  father  Abraham,  according  to  the 
patriarch's  prayer  for  him. — (JaaA»i) 

Verse  18.  He  had  his  dwelling  ud 
the  territory  of  his  descendants  along- 
side of  his  brethren,  and  unsubja^ted 
by  them. — {Jarobtis.) 


MAIN  IIOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.— Vena  19-23. 

The  Religious  Character  of  Isaac. 

I.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  patient  and  retiring  graces.    He  was 
not  a  man  of  activity  and  heroic  boldness,  like  his  father  Abraham.    He  was 
rather  a  man  of  a  patient,  obedient  spirit,  of  quiet  meditative  habits,  altofi^ether 
docile,  jrently  susceptible  to  impressions,  and  retiring.     The  writer  of  the  Bristle 
to  the  Hebrews  notices  him  only  as  ''  blessing  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning  things 
to  come "  (Heb.  xi.  20).     His  child-like  enquiries  and  patient  silence  upon 
Moriah  (Ch.  xxii),  his  love    to    Rebekah  (Oh.  xxiv.^  his  communion  vidi 
Isaac  at  the  burial  of  his  fatlier,  his  residing  at  the  well  Lahai  Roi  (Ch.  xxt-lt 
his  mourninj^  three  years  for  his  mother, — such  characteristic  acts  and  events  in 
his  life  show  what  manner  of  man  he  was.     He  was  distinguished  by  tho* 
graces  and  virtues,  which,  though  in  the  sight  of  God  are  of  great  price,  y*^ 
make  but  little  noise  in  the  world.     Isaac  does  not  fill  any  large  place  in  the 
history.     The  patient  side  of  the  saintly  character  is  here  portrayed.    Thereart 
few  exciting  incidents  in  the  lives  of  such  men,  and  therefore  the  world  is  heed- 
les>s  of  their  worth. 

II.  It  was  not  exempt  from  great  trial  He  had  heard  of  the  promise  that 
the  family,  of  which  he  was  now  the  chief,  should  multiply  and  become  a  great 
nation  ;  yet  he  was  still  childless  though  he  liad  been  married  for  twenty  yeaia- 
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that  he  mnst  he  taught  that  the  promised  blessing  is  to  come  Dot  as  a 
'  course,  but  as  a  gilt  of  special  ^vour.  He  must  be  exercised  iu  the 
of  faith.  The  great  trial  he  now  endured  drives  him  to  God  (verse  21). 
it  supplication  he  tells  the  Lord  of  his  perplexity.  It  speaks  well  for 
conndence  of  his  faith  that  he  did  not  resort  to  any  carnal  expedient 
ather  Abraham.  His  immediate  trial  is  removed,  but  only  to  make 
mother.  The  very  blessing  which  is  granted  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
itself  a  new  source  of  anxiety  (verse  22).  But  that  anxiety  is  relieved 
IT  revelations  of  the  future  (verse  23). 


SUOGESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


19.  The  ninth  document  here 
ith  the  usual  phrase,  and  con- 
>  the  end  of  the  thirty-fifth 

It  contains  the  history  of  the 
f  the  three  patriarchs,  or  rather 
s  the  opening  phrase  intimates, 
merations  of  Isaac,  that  is,  of 
Jacob.  Isaac  himself  makes 
ure  in  the  sacred  history, 
sn  his  mother  was  ninety,  and 
r  a  hundred  years  of  age,  he  is 
be,  contemplative,  and  yielding 
)n.    Consenting  to  be  laid  on 

as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  he  had 
tip  of  submission  early  and 
mpressed  upon  his  soul.  His 
isponds  with  these  antecedents, 
ities  were  those  of  the  son,  as 
I's  were  those  of  the  father, 
ed  out,  but  did  not  initiate ; 
s^ed,  but  did  not  lead ;  he 
d,  but  did  not  commence, 
igly  the  docile  and  patient 
he  saintly  character  is  now  to 
ited  to  our  view. — {Murphy,) 
istory  now  returns  to  the  Sou 
ise.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
Testament,  though  the  history 
erge  to  notice  other  interests 
)les,  yet  it  invariably  returns 

chosen    family    whence    the 

was  to  spring.  That  "the 
j)rophecy  is  the  testimony  of 
is  the  internal  principle  of 
on. 

3  20,  21.  Sarah  was  barren  for 
thirty  years ;    Rebekah  for 

..  This  drew  forth  the  prayer 
in  regard  to  his  wife.    The 

promise  was  to  be  a  child  of 

and    accordingly   when   the 


prayer  ascended  the  fruit  of  the  womb 
was  given. — {Murphy), 

When  Bethuel,  and  Milcah,  and 
Laban  took  leave  of  Rebekah,  saying, 
''  Be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of 
millions,"  they  doubtless  expected  to 
hear  of  a  very  numerous  family.  And 
she  herself,  and  her  husband  would,  as 
believing  the  Divine  promise,  expect 
the  same.  But  God's  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts,  nor  His  ways  as  our 
ways.  Abraham's  other  sons  abound 
in  children,  while  he  in  whom  his  seed 
is  to  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multitude,  lives  childless.  In  this 
manner  God  had  tried  his  father 
Abraham  :  and  if  he  be  heir  to  his 
blessings,  he  must  expect  to  inherit  a 
portion  of  his  trials.  Isaac  had  received 
Rebekah  in  answer  to  prayer ;  and  let 
him  not  expect  to  receive  seed  by  her 
in  any  other  way. — {Fuller.) 

Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  constantly 
and  instantly,  as  the  word  signifies ;  he 
multiplied  prayer,  which  (as  those 
arrows  of  deliverance,  2  Kings  xiii.  19) 
must  be  often  iterated,  ere  the  mercy 
can  be  obtained.  And  the  Lord  was 
entreated  of  him.  Though  it  were 
long  first,  even  full  twenty  years.  God 
knows  how  to  commend  His  mercies  to 
us,  and  therefore  holds  us  long  iu 
suspense.  Manna,  lightly  come  by, 
was  as  lightly  set  by. — {Trapp). 

Under  similar  circumstances  the 
husband  and  wife  fast  and  pray,  and 
make  a  vow  before  the  temple  that, 
should  their  desire  be  granted,  thej 
will  make  certain  gifts  (specifying  their 
kind),  or  they  will  repair  the  walls,  or 
add  a  new  wmg  to  the  temple ;  or  that 
the  child  shau  be  dedicated  to  the 
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deity  of  the  place,  and  be  called  by  the 
same  name ;  or  they  go  to  a  distant 
temple  which  has  obtained  notoriety  by 
granting  the  favours  they  require.  1 
have  heard  of  husbands  and  wives 
remaining  for  a  year  together  at  such 
places  to  gain  the  desire  of  their  hearts. 
— (Jioberts.) 

Prayer  leads  the  way  to  the  ultimate 
solution  of  all  the  perplexities  of  God's 

peo])le. 

The  trials  of  faith  bring  about  that 
entire  dependence  upon  God  which 
prayer  requires. 

Verse  22.  She  is  no  less  troubled 
\rith  the  strife  of  the  children  in  her 
womb  than  before  with  the  want  of 
children.    We  know  not  when  we  are 

5 leased  ;  that  which  we  desire  ofttimes 
iscontents  us  more  in  the  fruition  ; 
we  are  ready  to  complain  both  full  and 
fasting.  Before  Rcbekah  conceived, 
she  was  at  ease;  before  spiritual 
regeneration,  there  is  all  peace  in  the 
soul :  no  sooner  is  the  new  man  formed 
in  us,  but  the  flesh  conflicts  with  the 
spirit.  There  is  no  grace  where  is  no 
unquietness.  Esau  alone  would  not 
have  striven  :  nature  will  ever  agree 
with  itself.  Never  any  Rebekah  con- 
ceived only  an  Esau,  or  was  so  hapuy 
as  to  conceive  none  but  a  Jacob  ;  she 
must  be  the  mother  of  both,  that  she 
may  have  both  joy  and  exercise.  Tliis 
strife  began  eariy  ;  every  true  Israelite 
begins  war  with  his  being.  How  many 
actions  which  we  know  not  are  not 
without    presage   and    significance. — 

(Bishop  Hall) 

Even  the  very  answers  to  prayer  may 
give  rise  to  new  sources  of  perplexity. 

There  are  very  different  opinions 
as  to  tiie  manner  in  which  she  went  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord.  Some  think  it 
was  simply  by  secret  prayer  ;  but  the 
phra.so,  *'  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,"  in 
general  usage  signifies  more  than  pray- 
ing ;  and  from  its  being  said  that  she 
went  to  inquire,  it  is  more  probable 
that  she  resorted  to  some  established 
place,  or  some  qualified  person  for  the 
imrpose  of  consultation.  We  are  told, 
1  Sam.  ix.  9,  that  "Beforetime  in 
Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  inquire  of 
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God,  thus  he  spake  : — '  Come  and  let  na 
go  to  the  seer' ;  for  he  that  is  now 
called  a  prophet  was  beforetime  called 
a  seer."  As  Abraham  was  now  liTing, 
and  no  doubt  sustained  the  character 
of  a  prophet  (Gten.  xx.^  17),  she  may 
have  gone  to  liim,  and  inquired  of  Um 
Lord  through  his  means.  The  RablN- 
nical  writcurs,  as  usual,  abound  with 
fanciful  conceits  on  this  subject,  bat 
they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  recital;  nor  can  anytiiing 
beyond  conjecture  be  advanced  upoa 

this  passage.— ^-fit^A/ 

Under  the  pressure  of  trials  we  may 
even  become  discontented  with  our 
mercies. 

Verse  23.  A  question  might  hers 
arise  as  to  the  measure  of  light  wbich 
such  a  communication,  made  in  sach 
circumstances,  was  fitted  to  throw  on 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  God,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  a  revelation  of 
His  will,  for  the  guidance  of  the  parties 
interested  at  the  time.  It  plaiolj 
established  a  distinction  between  Jacob 
and  Esau  while  the  children  were  not 
vet  born,  and  it  made  that  distinction 
hereditary.  Moreover,  it  put  the  dis- 
tinction upon  a  principal  altogether 
opposed  to  that  which  naturally  would 
have  approved  itself  to  the  minds  of 
the  men  of  that  generation — a  principle 
only  to  be  explained  by  its  being  re 
solved  into  an  act  of  sovereignty  (b. 
Iv.  8).  Farther,  as  to  the  amonnt  of 
the  distinction,  it  conveyed  to  Jacob 
and  his  descendants,  not  only  the 
national  but  the  religious  pre-eminence, 
which  was  attached  to  the  divinely- 
recognised  seed  of  Abralmm.  It  inaoe 
him  the  heir,  not  only  or  chiefly  of  the 
temporal  prerogatives  and  posseaaoas 
usually  centred  in  the  first-born,  bat 
of  the  spiritual  privileges  also,  whethff 
associated  with  these  or  not,  that  he- 
longed  to  the  chosen  race.  It  consti- 
tuted him  the  father  of  the  Safionr- 
the  ancestor  and  head  from  whom  Bfl 
was  to  come,  who,  as  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  was  to  bruise  the  serpeat'i 
head,  and  in  whom,  as  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  all  the  families  of  the  eaith 
were  to  be  blessed.--^ Candlisk  J 


r. 
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idoabtedly,  she  herself  is  the 
leteas  to  whom  Gbd  reveals  the 
ler  and  future  of  her  delivery. 
fmh  speaks  to  her.  The  word  of 
ation^  though  dark,  infuses  into 
in  earnest  yet  hopeful  feeling  of 
instead  of  maternal  sadness  and 
mdency.  Two  brothers,  as  two 
iifr|— two  nations,  to  contend  and 

with  each  other  from  the  very 
i  of  the  mother.  The  larger,  or 
»  and  extemallv  more  powerful, 
ned  by  the  smaller,  the  younger, 
apparently  the  more  feeble.  In 
>  tmee  points  t  he  antithesis  between 
ael  and  Isaac  is  reflected  again, 
qpostle  (Rom.  ix.  12)  dwells  upon 
passage  as  affording  a  striking 
ration  and  j^roof  of  the  doctrine 
us  then  teaching.  Isaac  was  chosen 
lahmael,  but  further  still,  Jacob 
chosen  over  Esau,  though  they 

of  the  same  covenant  mother, 
prior  to  their  birth.  The  choice, 
ion,  was  of  grace. — (Lange.) 
leerve  here  now  the  Jewish  race  is 
ed.  AH  the  previous  history  has 
a  division  into  two  lines.  First, 
be  of  Abraham  divides  into  that 
"ad  and  Ishmael :  Israel  is  chosen, 
ad  reiected.  Then  the  line  of 
I  anbdivides  into  those  of  Esau 
Facob.  Jacob  is  chosen,  and  Esau 
ted.    And   such  is  God's   way. 


Of  the  Jews  carried  away  captive  into 
Babylon,  only  a  remnant  returned. 
All  those  belonging  to  the  visible 
Church  are  not  members  of  the  true 
invisible  Church.  There  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  we  are  told,  one 
taken  and  the  other  left.  Many  are 
called  but  few  chosen — a  chosen  few 
like  the  few  separated  from  Gideon's 
army.  Of  these  two  boys,  Esau  and 
Jacob,  we  see  in  one  the  gross  man  of 
the  world,  in  the  other  a  character  far 
higher,  though  mixed  with  a  certain 
craft  or  cunning.  This  sin  was  not 
repressed  in  youth,  and  it  grew  up  with 
him  into  manhood.  It  is  always  so  ; 
unless  the  evil  propensity  is  checked  in 
childhood  it  will  increase  as  life  goes 
on,  and  that  most  wise  saying  is  veri- 
fied— ''  the  child  is  father  to  the  man." 
Esau  is  called  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  a  profane — that  is,  a  worldly 
person.  His  life  was  one  of  impulse, 
wanting  in  reverence,  without  any 
sensitive  appreciation  of  things  not 
level  to  his  senses.  Imprudent,  incon- 
tinent, unable  to  restrain  himself,  he 
sacrificed  the  future  to  the  present ; 
he  looked  not  beyond  the  passing  hour ; 
he  sold  his  soul  for  pottage.  We  can 
scarcely  account  for  his  being  the  best 
beloved  of  his  father,  except  on  the 
principle  of  like  joining  to  unlike. — 
(Robertson.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THB  PARAORAPH.-^Vertu  24—28. 

Birth  of  Esau  and  Jaoob. 

ibis  account  of  the  birth  of  these  two  boys  we  observe— 
Tbeir  marked  individaality.    These  children  were  most  unlike  in  their 
kcters  and  dispositions.    They  seem  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  races 
ether.    There  was  an  antipathy  between  their  characters  even  before  birth. 
encies  develop  themselves  even  before  intelligent  consciousness,  and  before 

can  be  any  personal  responsibility.  Thus  there  may  be  dark  fore- 
iwings  of  a  man's  future  history,  even  in  the  silent  womb.  In  the  first 
B  of  man's  physical  life  lie  hid  those  potentialities  which  time  a^d  circum-* 
e  will  afterwards  develop.  Though  the  individual  himself  commences  a 
ife»  yet  he  is  complicated  with  the  past.  ''  Esau  seems  to  have  inherited 
his  mother  the  rash,  sanguine  temperament,  but  without  her  nobility  of 

from  Isaac  he  derives  a  certain  foncmess  for  good  living— at  least  of  game. 
>  inherited  firom  Isaac  the  auiet,  contemplative  manner ;  from  Bebekah, 
rer,  a  disposition  for  rapid,  prudent,  cunning  invention.  Outwardly 
ied.  Jacob,  on  the  whole^  resemoled  more  the  fiftther, — ^Esau  the  mother.  * 

2q  «A 
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II.  How  hereby  is  pointed  out  their  future  destiny.  Esau  conies  into  the 
world  in  a  kind  of  hunter's  skin.  (Verse  25).  Here  was  the  cunning  hunter — ^the 
man  of  the  field — the  dexterous  taker  of  ^i^ame.  Jacob  was  a  smooth  man, 
designed  for  a  gentler  kind  of  life.  He  was  essentially  the  domestic  man, 
"  dwelling  in  tents."     (Verse  27.) 

III.  How  their  characters,  so  early  developed,  affected  the  preferences  of 
their  parents.  (Verse  28.)  "  Isaac  loved  Esau."  Perhaps  because  in  him  the 
opposite  of  his  own  character.  Isaac  himself  was  a  quiet,  contemplatiye  man. 
!^u,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rash,  wild,  impulsive,  and  active.  Also,  Esau  was 
his  first-born  son,  and  this  conviction  of  his  pre-eminence  in  birth  may  have 
weighed  with  his  father  more  than  all  other  claims.  He  might,  too,  have 
supposed  that  Esau  was  physically  and  mentally  the  most  fitted  to  promote  the 
promised  prosperity  and  to  achieve  the  assured  victories  of  his  race.  Esau  was 
a  strong,  bold  man,  and  would  therefore  be  the  best  fitted  to  secure  Canaan  for 
the  family  of  Abraham.  It  is  true  that  the  oracle,  pointing  out  a  different 
destiny  for  the  brothers,  had  spoken  to  Rebekah.  But  Isaac  may  have  doubted 
its  reality,  or  explained  it  away,  or  interpreted  it  according  to  his  own  teinper 
or  wish.  We  all  know  how  our  desires  and  feelings  affect  our  beliefa.  The 
reason  for  the  father's  preference,  however,  is  given  here,  "  because  he  did  eat  of 
his  son's  venison  "  (verse  28).  Esau  was  like  his  father,  in  that  he  had  a  fondness 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  feast.  This  matter  of  the  venison  may  have  been  only 
one  reason  amongst  others ;  it  shows  a  tendency,  and  altogether  points  to  tl^ 
fact  that  the  father's  preference  teas  founded  on  nature,  not  on  grace.  "  Sebekth 
loved  Jacob."  She  believed  fully  in  the  oracle  which  had  l>een  given  to  her. 
The  character  of  Jacob  was  well  suited  to  carry  out  her  designs ;  for  though  he 
was  a  quiet  man,  he  had  a  certain  prudence  and  cunning. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEESES, 


Verses  24,  25.  Tlie  difference  is 
manifest  in  the  outward  appearance. 
The  first  is  red  and  hairy.  These 
qualities  indicate  a  passionate  and 
])recocious  nature.  He  is  called  Esau 
the  hairy,  or  the  made  up,  the  prema- 
turely developed.  His  brother  is  like 
otiier  children.  An  act  takes  place  in 
their  very  birth,  foreshadowing  their 
future  history.  The  second  has  a  hold 
of  his  brother's  heel,  as  if  he  would  trip 
him  up  from  his  very  birth.  Hence  he 
is  called  Jacob  the  wrestler,  who  takes 
hold  by  the  heel. — (Murphy.) 

Verse  26.  Brothers  unlike,  hostile ; 
twins  even  at  enmity,  whose  physio- 
logical unconscious  antipathy  shows 
itself  already  in  the  womb  of  the 
mother — dark  forebodings  of  life  not 
yet  existing,  bearing  witness,  however, 
that  the  life  of  man  already,  in  its 
coming  into  being,  is  a  germinating 
seed  of  a  future  individuality.  This 
cannot  be  meant  to  express  a  mutual 
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hatred  of  the  embryos.  Antipathies 
however,  as  well  as  sympathies  may  be 
manifested  in  the  germinating  life  of 
man  as  in  the  animal  and  v^taUe 
kingdom. — (Lange,) 

Verse  27.  The  boys  grew,  and  it 
would  seem  that,  as  they  grew,  thej 
were  suffered  very  much  to  follow  tbie 
bent  of  their  inclinations  in  the  choice 
of  their  respective  occupations  or  model 
of  life.  Their  natures  were  different, 
and  the  difference,  apparent  in  their 
very  birth,  was  significantly  indicated 
in  their  names.  The  rough  and  raddy 
aspect  of  the  first-born — more  like  the 
coarse  robustness  of  a  man  than  the 
smooth  soft  fairness  of  a  child— 4ed  to 
his  being  called  by  a  name  denoting 
rugged  strength,  as  if  he  were  almdy 
full  grown  and  mature ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  seemingly  accidental 
circumstance  attending  bis  brother's 
entrance  into  the  world  suggested  sn 
appropriate  appellation.     It  is  to  thtt 
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ion,  and  its  import,  that  Esau 
ds  80  bitterly  alludes  in  his 
tsappointment  at  the  final  set- 
of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xxvii. 
nd  to  the  same  appellation,  for 
lifferent  purpose,  the  prophet 
rfers,  as  an  instance  or  emblem 
b's  favour  with  God  and  his 
superiority,  worthy  to  be  cited 
th  nis  wrestling  with  the  angel 
i.  3,  4).  With  these  names, 
Aiers  as  they  grew  up  soon 
3  show  that  their  natures  re- 
y  correspond. — (Candlish.) 
\  occupation  was,  perhaps, 
3ed  not  only  by  his  disposition, 
by  his  position  in  the  family. 

the  elder  son  and  heir,  and 
have  kept  that  position  during 
er's  lifetime.  The  pursuits 
3  had  taken  up  were  of  a  noble 
r,  and  had  ever  been  aspired 
the  first-bom  of  the  earth, 
n  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
ademned  to  the  drudgery  of 
5  service.  He  really  occupied 
inate  place  in  the  nousehold, 
s  brother  assumes  the  air  of  a 
ad  engages  in  princely  sports, 
of  receiving  a  double  portion 
heritance,  Jacob  went  forth  a 
ti  firom  his  father's  dwelling, 
le  dispositions  of  these  two 

there    were    1.    Sources    of 

In    Esau  there  were  the 

I  of  courage,  manly  principles, 

power  and  energy.  Tnese 
ave  made  a  strong  character. 
3  we  have  all  that  is  quiet, 
and  retiring.  These  qualities, 
strength  to  the  religious  life. 
;es  of  temptation.  Esau  was 
to  the  danger  of  becoming 
nd  impetuous,  rash  and  un- 
>le ;  while  Jacob  was  likely  to 
.te  into  a  character  that  was 
[y,  and  full  of  low  cunning, 
marked  elements  of  character 
made  a  power  for  good,  but 
f  also  become  a  power  for  evil. 
28.  The  children  please  their 
According  as  they  supply  what 
\g  in  themselvea  Isaac,  him- 
aate,  loves  the  wild,  wandering 
because  he  supplies  him  with 


Sleasures  which  his  own  quiet  habits 
0  not  reach.  Rebekah  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  gentle,  industrious 
shepherd,  who  satires  those  social  and 
spiritual  tendencies  in  which  she  is 
more  dependent  than  Isaac.  Esau  is 
destructive  of  game;  Jacob  is  con- 
structive of  csLttle.--^  Murphy,) 

There  is  "a  dead  fly  in  tne  oint- 
ment." "Isaac  loved  Esau,  but  Re- 
bekah loved  Jacob."  Alas,  that  the 
parents  should  be  so  shortsighted  ! 
Do  they  not  perceive  that  a  single 
blemish  or  mistake  may  make  all  their 
care  and  toil  fruitless  ?  Do  they  not 
especially  note  the  quick  kindling  of 
the  proud  eye,  or  the  sudden  swelling 
of  the  indignant  bosom,  as  the  flattery 
of  capricious  fondness  and  the  injustice 
of  wanton  cruelty  and  coldness  bv 
turns  inflame  and  exasperate  the  feel- 
ings ?  Set  not  up,  ye  Christian  parents, 
one  child  above  another,  but  set  up 
Christ  above  alL  Let  not  Isaac  love 
Esau  because  he  "  eats  of  his  venison," 
— symj^athising  in  his  venturous  trade, 
and  enjoying  the  firuits  of  it  Let  not 
Rebekah  love  the  more  peaceful  Jacob 
because,  dwelling  in  tents,  he  gives  her 
more  of  his  company  and  fellowship. 
But  let  both  leain  to  love  their  chil- 
dren in  the  Lord. — (Candlish.) 

This  preference  of  the  father  for 
Esau  was, — 1.  A  weakness  unworthy 
of  such  a  man.  2.  It  was  the  source 
of  many  troubles  which  afterwards 
arose  in  his  family.  Manv  of  the  dis- 
tresses and  vexations  which  embittered 
the  remainder  of  Isaac's  life  are  to  be 
traced  to  this.  3.  It  kindled  the 
flames  of  jealousy  and  resentment 
between  the  members  of  his  family. 
4.  It  was  contrary  to  that  principle  of 
equity  which  should  ^ide  all  conduct. 
Children  of  one  family  should  be  re- 
garded with  equal  love. 

How  humiliating  the  reason  assigned 
for  Isaac's  preference  of  his  elder  son ! 
By  what  grovelling  and  unworthy 
motives  are  wise  and  good  men  some- 
times actuated.  How  mortifying  a 
view  of  human  nature  to  see  prudence, 
justice,  and  piety  controlled  hy  one  of 
the  lowest  and  grossest  of  our  appetites ! 
—(Busk) 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vma  29-84. 

The  Sale  of  the  Birthbight. 

In  this  traDsaction  Esau  is  the  marked  man, — ^the  warning  example  to  aO 
a^es.  His  conduct  has  given  rise  to  the  established  expression  which  denotes 
the  barter  of  honour  and  fame  for  some  passin^^  pleasure,  some  present  satisfac- 
tion of  gross  appetite ;  and  in  a  higher  application  it  denotes  that  worldly 
temper  by  which  a  man  parts  with  eternal  treasures  for  the  sake  of  the  fleeting 
treasures  of  this  present  world.  Esau  majr  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Epicurean  sort,  of  all  whose  motto  and  philosophy  of  life  is,  "Let  na  est  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Suoh  is  the  chief  lesson  of  this  history.  Bnt 
this  history,  considered  in  itself,  shows  us  that  both  the  parties  to  this  bargain 
are  to  blame.  It  was  an  unrighteous  business,  and  altogether  discreditsUe  to 
the  two  brothers  engaged  in  it.    This  is  evident  if  we, — 

I.  Consider  the  parties  engaged  in  this  transaction  as  ordinary  membeis 
of  society.  \,  As  to  JacoVs  conduct.  (1)  It  was  marked  £>y  unkindnm  wi- 
wcrthy  of  a  brother.  Esau  came  tired  and  hungry  from  the  violent  toil  of  the 
hunter's  field.  The  food  which  so  seasonably  appealed  to  his  appetite,  and  for 
which  he  craved  so  pathetically,  was  prepared  by  his  brother's  nands  who  did 
not  need  it  now.  It  was  natural  and  seemly  that  one  brother  should  ask  food 
of  another ;  and  surely  no  one  worthy  of  that  name  would  refuse,  especially  in 
the  extreme  of  necessity.  To  drive  a  hard  bargain  at  snch  a  tinae  was  most 
infamous.  And  even  if  it  was  necessary  at  all  to  bargain,  surely  something  \m 
might  have  been  demanded.  Jacob  might  have  been  contented  with  soma 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  day's  chase.  He  grossly  failed  in  the  daty  due 
to  a  brother.  His  conduct  was  most  unfeeliDg.  (2)  It  was  marked  iy  far 
cunning.  To  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  brother's  need  was  a  mean  device. 
2.  As  to  Esau's  conduct.  (I )  He  abandoned  himself  to  the  delights  and  tewnta" 
tions  of  appetite.  He  saw  the  savoury  food,  and  the  language  he  used  in  asnng 
for  it  shows  how  eager  and  craving  was  his  hunger, — "  Give  me  to  eat,  I  pray  thee, 
of  the  red,  the  red,  the  this  "  (Heb.).  "  Let  me  swallow  some  of  that  reo,  that  red 
there"  (Delitzsch).  The  present  satisfaction  of  appetite  overwhelmed  all  higher 
considerations,  and  sunk  the  nobility  within  him.  We  can  scarcely  regaid  him  ss 
being  in  verv  great  straits  for  food,  or  really  perishing  for  want.  He  was  simply 
a  tired  and  hungry  man.  There  was  surely  some  other  food  in  his  father's  booae 
which  he  could  nave  provided  himself  with.  But  he  would  have,  at  idl  co6te» 
this  savoury  dish.  He  had,  probably,  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate  so  mucti  as  to  render  his  principle  weak  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  from  this  source.  (2)  He  was  lacking  in  a  true  sense  qfkatumroMd 
nobility.  Had  he  possessed  the  honour  of  a  man  of  the  world,  such  as  he  was. 
he  would  have  spumed  such  a  pitiful  proposal  as  this,  and  prefen«d  a  cmst  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  water  to  dainties  ofiered  to  him  on  such  conditions.  He 
would  have  indignantly  rebuked  the  meanness  which  dared  to  make  snch  a 
proposal.  If  he  had  any  nobility  left  in  him  he  should  have  maintained  hs 
position  in  the  family,  at  any  inconvenience  to  himself.  (3)  He  teas  unconcerned 
for  the  peace  of  the  future.  The  transaction  of  this  day  could  not  fiail  to  be  a 
source  of  endless  trouble  for  his  family  in  the  future,  giving  rise  to  disputes 
and  bitter  recriminations.  It  would  tend  to  perpetuate  enmities^  and  revive 
continually  the  flames  of  jealousy. 

U.  Consider  the  parties  engaged  in  this  transaotion  as  religious  an 

l.As  to  JacoVs  conduct.    (I)  It  was  irreverent.    This  birthright  was  a  ascted 

thing,  dignified  with  a  religious  importance ;  yet  Jacobs  in  a  most  profiuie 

manner,  mixes  it  up  with  things  secular.    He  makes  it  a  commveial  bnsinaBS 
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e  meanest^  order.  And  this  irreverence  is  all  the  more  manifest  if  we 
der  (what  is  highly  {probable),  that  Jacob  does  not  appear,  from  the  subse- 
t  history,  to  have  enjoyed  the  rights  of  the  firstborn  in  any  temporal  sense, 
then  considered  the  birthright  as  a  spiritual  privilege,  why  does  he  think 
irchase  it  with  money  ?  Is  the  inhentance  of  the  heavenly  Canaan  to  be 
ht  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ?  (2)  It  ihawed  a  want  of  faith  in  God.  By  the 
le  oracle  Jacob  Imew  tnat  he  was  the  chosen  heir  to  the  highest  privil^es 
e  birthright  But  he  used  human  means  for  bringing  about  the  purposes  of 
He  showed  a  want  ot  faith  in  not  trustiDg  God  to  accomplish  His  own 
Itt.  Infinite  wisdom  has  no  need  of  our  crude  suggestions  and  poor  help. 
I  is  content  to  rest  upon  the  promise,  and  to  wait  It  is  no  purt  of  our 
to  go  out  of  our  way  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  prophecy.  (3)  It  was 
itfty  to  the  broad  free  spirit  of  true  piety.  No  truly  pious  soul  could  think 
iking  a  purely  spiritual  matter  the  subject  of  bargain  and  sale.  2.  As  to 
i's  conduct,  (1)  It  showed  a  pou^erlessness  to  resist  temptation.  He  was 
and  hungry,  and  this  savoury  dish  meeting  his  eye  at  such  a  time  became 
OjDg  temptation.  When  he  hears  the  artful  conditions  proposed,  instead  of 
ting  the  tempter,  he  yields  easily  and  speaks  contemptuously  of  his  birth- 
;  (verse  84).  Such  men  may  have  much  good  nature  in  their  dispositions, 
be  equal  to  the  practice  of  easy  virtues,  but  they  are  weak  in  the  hour  ci 
tation.  (2}  It  was  profane.  This  is  the  special  point  upon  which  the 
r  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  insists  (Heb.  xiL  16).  He  regards  Esau  as 
fpe  of  a  "profiine"  or  worldly  man.  (a)  Bevreferred  thepresent  to  the  future. 
mess  of  pottase  was  there  before  him,  aU  ready  for  nis  enjoyment.  The 
privileges  of  his  birthright  were  far  away  in  the  future.  The  claims  of  the 
PD  aie  vague  and  indistinct  in  worldly  minds ;  but  those  of  the  present  are 
L  and  powerful,  prevailing  over  every  other.  This  preference  of  the  presmt 
m  futore  is  the  very  essence  of  worldliness.  (b.)  Heyr^etred  the  sensual 
$  spirUual.  The  sense  of  the  pure  and  exalted  blessings  of  the  birthright 
wmk  in  him,  but  the  desire  for  carnal  indulgence  was  strong.  Such  is  the 
ler  oi  the  children  of  this  world,  and  such  their  choice.  The  claims  of  the 
are  paramount  (c.)  He  prrfeirred  the  near  and  certain  to  the  distant  and 
Me,  The  mess  of  pottage  was  before  him.  There  was  no  question  but 
it  was.  a  present  and  certain  ^ood.  He  could  make  sure  of  it  But  the 
liaed  advantages  of  the  birthright  were  far  away.  He  might  not  live  to 
f  them.  "  Behold,"  he  said,  "1  am  at  the  point  to  die :  and  what  profit 
this  birthright  do  to  me  ? "  (Verse  32.)  A  distant  and  spiritual  good  can 
be  realised  by  a  strong  futh.  With  most  of  the  children  of  this  world  the 
gs  of  heaven  are  either  not  thought  of  at  all,  or  they  come  to  be  regarded 
great  perhi^  The  things  of  this  world  have  the  important  advantage 
thqr  are  sure.  We  know  beyond  all  chance  of  mistake  when  we  possess 
I.  Such  is  the  tyranny  which  this  present  world  exercises  over  its  children* 
■i  a  strong  deliverer  comes  to  our  rescue  and  saves  us,  we  cannot  escape 
this  house  of  bondaga 

Esau's  Contempt  of  his  Bxbthriqht  Improved. 

Heb.  xiL  16. 
Lest  there  be  any  prqfane  person,  as  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  qf  meat  sold 


^ ''  person  is  one  who  despises  or  makes  light  of  sacred  and  Divine 

SB.— as  the  name,  day,  or  Word  of  God,  His  ways  and  people.  "  As  Esau," 
.though  the  firstborn  of  Isaac,  circumcised,  and  partaking  of  the  worship  of 
bo^  family,  was  yet  profime.    His  sin  was  his  making  light  of  the  birthni^t 
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and  the  blessings  annexed  to  it.  "  The  firstborn,  as  the  root  of  the  people  of 
God,  conveyed  to  his  posterity  all  the  blessings  promised  iu  the  Covenant ;  such 
as  a  right  to  possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  be  the  father  of  Him  in  whom 
all  the  nations  were  to  be  blessed,  and  to  explain  and  confirm  these  promises  to 
his  cliildren  in  his  dying  blessing  to  them."  (Macknight)  These  great  advan- 
tages did  Esau  profanely  despise,  and  when  afterwards ''  he  would  have  inherited 
the  blessing,  he  was  rejected."  Having  lived,  it  seems,  forty  or  fifty  yean 
in  careless  unconcern,  he  at  length  began  to  perceive  how  unwise  a  part  be  had 
acted,  and  sought  to  alter  his  father's  mind  but  found  no  means  of  doing  it, 
though  "  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears"  (Gen.  xxvii.  38).    Let  us  consida^— 

I.  Whether  tnere  be  not  a  birthright,  which  we  may  sell;  or  blesdnga  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  we  are  bom,  but  which  we  may  forfeit.    If  we 
compare  our  state  with  that  of  the  inferior  creatures,  and  consider  onnelveB 
first  as  human  beings,  we  shall  find  we  are  born  to  privileges  far  beyond 
any  they  are  capable  of  possessing.     We  are  rational,  and  capable  of  that 
knowledge  of  God,  of  His  nature  and  attributes,  His  works  and  ways,  which  they 
have  no  capacity  of  attaining  ;  knowledge  which  enlightens  and  enlarges,  refines 
and  purifies,  entertains  and  delights  ;  nay,  and  even  feasts  the  mind.     Bat  this 
blessing  we  may  sell.    We  are  capable  of  loving  Him,  and  being  beloved  by  Him 
peculiarly,  which  they  are  not.     The  felicity  of  fixing  our  esteem  and  love  on 
an  adequate  and  worthy  object,  and  of  knowing  ourselves  to  be  noticed,  re- 
garded, and  loved  by  a  Being  infinitely  great  and  good ! — this  also  we  may  selL 
We  are  born  capable  of  resembling  Him,  of  bearing  His  image  and  likeness, 
which  no  inferior  creature  is.     (Gen.  i.  26,  27.)    The  glory  and  happiness  of 
resembling  the  first  and  best  of  Beings  ! — this  also  we  may  selL     We  are  bom 
capable  of  fellowship  with  Him;  but  how  many  rest  contented  without  it? 
Compare  our  state  with  that  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  consider  us  as  siunera 
fallen,  but  redeemed  by  the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God :  in  consequence 
of  which  we  are  born  to  enjoy  blessings  which  they  are  precluded  from. 
(Heb.  ii.  16.)    Compare  our  state  with  that  of  the  heathen,  and  consider  qb, 
called  Christians,  as  bom  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  Church ;  aud  we  aie 
bom  to  the  privilege  of  having  the  Word  and  ordinances  of  God,  and  all  the 
means  of  grace,  in  which  the  heathens  have  no  share.     Compare  tiie  condition 
of  such  as  are  the  children  of  religious  parents,  or  whose  lot  is  cast  among  the 
wise  and  pious  with  those  who  are  not  so :  and  consider  the  privileges  of  a 
religious  education.    Compare  the  state  of  those  who  have  obtained  a  spiritwd 
birth  with  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind.    And  yet  these  various  birthiigbts,  ud 
all  the  blessings  included  in  them,  may  be  sold. 

II.  For  what  consideration  they  who  seU  this  birthright  part  with  it 
"  For  one  morsel  of  meat" — For  sin, — perhaps  for  one  single  besetting  sin,— tf 
drunkenness,  uncleanness,  injustice,  defrauding,  over-reaching,  or  dishonest 
gain.---There  may  be  iu  the  carnal  heart  a  desire  for  this,  as  in  the  body  an 
appetite  for  food,  and  it  may  appear  desirable,  useful,  and  even  necessary ;  but 
it  is  only  "  one  morsel  of  meat, '  its  pleasure  unsatisfying,  and  of  short  duratioD. 
The  appetite  returns  as  eager  as  before,  and  the  vicious  principle  is  nourished 
and  increased,  and  becomes  daily  more  unmly. — For  the  world,  "  the  desire  of 
the  flesh."  The  gratifications  of  sense,  the  appetite  and  passion,  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  such  like  animal  gratifications.  This  is  parting  with  our  birth- 
right ;  which  we  have  above  the  inferior  creatures,  viz.,  the  dignity,  glory,  and 
felicity  of  our  rational  and  immortal  nature,  for  the  pleasures  of  brutes ;  nay, 
for  pleasures  which  many  of  them  enjoy  in  greater  perfection  than  we.— "The 
desire  of  the  eye  ; "  pleasing  the  eye  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind  with  laying  op 
money,  with  dress,  furniture,  planting,  building,  etc.,  with  things  grand^  new, 
and  beautiful.  This  is  also  unsatisfying,  and  of  short  duration.  It  is  partiDgwitk 
heaven  for  earth,  eternity  for  time,  the  Creator  for  the  creature.  It  is  parting  with 
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lie  good  for  what  is  only  at  best  finite,  but  is  very  small,  if  it  be  not  rather 
than  a  good  ;  an  eternal  for  a  temporal  one ;  a  good  belonging  to,  and 
7  for,  the  soul,  the  better  part  of  man,  for  one  belonging  to  the  body, 
88  part.  In  other  words,  it  is  selling  our  birthright  for  '*  one  morsel  of 
— "  The  pride  of  life  :"  the  pomp,  show  and  glitter  of  the  present  world ; 
onour,  preferment,  the  praise  of  men ;  the  gratification  of  pride,  self-will, 
mt,  impatience,  anger,  malice,  envy,  revenge.  This  is  parting  with  the 
»  of  the  saint  or  angel,  for  Tnot  the  pleasures,  for  pleasures  they  have 
but  for  the  miseries  of  a  devil.  It  is  selling  our  birthright,  not  for 
many  morsels  of  meat,  but  doses  of  poison ;  for  what  is  sure  to 
:,  enfeeble,  and  destroy  us.  Now  all  this  proceeds  from,  and  manifests 
BNSSS.  To  be  j^ofane,  taking  tlie  word  actively,  is,  to  make 
f,  and  despise  spiritual  and  Divine  things,  which  men  do  because 
'  ignorance  of  them ;  their  unbelief ;  their  insensibility,  and  hardness 
b  (Rom.  ii.  4,  5) ;  their  carnal,  earthly,  and  devilish  mind.  To  be 
,  taken  passively,  implies  a  person  or  place  separated,  or  cast  out  from 
ety  of  things  sacred.  So  holy  things  are  said  to  be  profaned  when  the 
ion  due  to  them  is  taken  off,  and  they  are  exposed  to  common  use  and 
>t.  Thus  those  who  reject,  neglect,  or  treat  with  contempt  their  spiritual 
es  and  blessings,  are  already,  like  things  common  or  unclean,  cast  out 
le  society  of  things  and  persons  sacred  and  holy.  Continuing  to  be  so, 
lall  be  everlasting  outcasts  from  God,  and  shall  find  "  no  place  of 
nee,  though  they  seek  it  with  tears "  (Matt.  vii.  22,  23 ;  xzv.  11 ; 
ii.  25-28). — [Bev,  J.  Benson's  Sermons,  and  Pfaiw.] 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


i  29.  What  a  triflng  circum- 
in  human  life  may  lead  to  the 
)  consequences ! 

>  had  become  a  sage  in  the 
d  comforts  of  life.  This  pottage 
Y  common  dish  in  that  country, 
ide  of  different  grain  or  leu  tiles 
and  boiled  as  a  broth.  There 
ed  pottage,  made  chiefly  of  a 
in.  While  Jacob  had  tlus  pot- 
sh  Esau  comes  in  from  hunting, 
aint  and  weary. — (Jacobus.) 
appetites  expose  us  to  the 
;  of  temptation,  both  when  thev 
>nd  when  they  are  satisfied, 
eater  portion  of  the  trials  of 
life  arise  firom  this  question  of 

people  of  the  East  are  ex- 
ly  fond  of  pottage.  It  is 
ing  like  gruel,  and  is  made  of 
lands  of  grain,  which  are  first 
in  a  mortar.  For  such  a  con- 
>le  mess,  then,  did  Esau  sell  his 
;ht.  When  a  man  has  sold  his 
ir  gardens  for  an  insignificant 
te  people  say,  "  The  fellow  has 


sold  his  land  for  pottage.''  JDoes  a 
father  give  his  daugnter  m  marriage  to 
a  low  caste  man,  it  is  observed,  *'  He 
has  given  her  for  pottage."  Does  a 
person  by  base  means  seek  for  some 

{>altry  enjoyment,  it  is  said,  "  For  one 
eaf  {i.e.,  leafful)  of  pottage  he  will  do 
nine  days'  work."  Has  a  learned  man 
stooped  to  do  anything  which  was  not 
expected  from  him,  it  is  said,  ''The 
learned  one  has  fallen  into  the  pottase 
pot."  Has  he  given  instruction  or  ad- 
vice to  others,  "  The  lizard  which  ^ave 
warning  to  the  people  has  fallen  into 
the  pottage  pot. '  Of  a  man  in  great 
poverty  it  is  remarked,  *'  Alas !  he 
cannot  get  pottage."  A  beggar  asks, 
"  Sir,  will  you  give  me  a  little  pottage  ? " 
Does  a  man  seek  to  acquire  large  things 
by  small  means,  '*  He  is  trving  to  pro- 
cure  rubies  by  pottage.'  When  a 
person  greatly  flatters  another,  it  is 
common  to  say,  "  He  praises  him  only 
for  his  pottage."  Does  a  king  greatly 
oppress  his  subjects,  it  is  said,  ''He 
only  governs  for  his  pottage."  Has  an 
individual  lost  much  money  by  trade^ 
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"  The  speculation  has  broken  his  pot- 
taf;e  pot."  Does  a  rich  man  threaten 
to  ruin  a  poor  man,  the  latter  will  ask, 
"  Will  the  lightning  strike  my  pottage 
j^tV^—iBoberts.) 

Verse  30.  Let  me  feed  now  on  that 
red,  red  broth.  He  does  not  know  how 
to  name  it.  The  lentile  is  common  in 
the  country,  and  forms  a  cheap  and 
palatable  dish  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  with  which  bread  seems  to  have 
been  eaten.  The  two  brothers  were 
not  congenial.  They  would  therefore 
act  each  independently  of  the  other, 
and  provide  each  for  himself.  Esau 
was  no  doubt  occasionally  rude  and 
hasty.  Hence  a  selfish  habit  would 
grow  up  and  gather  strength.  He  was 
probably  wont  to  supply  himself  with 
such  fare  as  suited  nis  palate,  and 
might  have  done  so  on  this  occasion 
without  any  delay.  But  the  fine  flavour 
and  high  colour  of  the  mess,  which 
Jacob  was  preparing  for  himself,  takes 
his  fancy,  and  nothing  will  do  but  the 
red,  red.  Jacob  obviously  reguxled 
this  as  a  rude  and  selfish  intrusion  on 
his  privacy  and  propertv,  in  keeping 
with  similar  encounters  that  may  have 
taken  place  between  the  brothers. — 
(Murphi/). 

Esau  becomes  Edom,  and  therefore, 
still  the  more  remains  Esau  merely; 
Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes 
Israel  (Ch.  xxxii.  28).  Jacob  is  the 
man  of  hope.  The  possession  tliat  he 
greatly  desires  is  of  a  higher  order ; 
hopes  depending  on  the  birtnright.  He 
never  strives  alter  the  lower  birthright 
privileges.  Eean's  insight  into  the 
future  extended  to  his  death  only. 
But  Jacob  is  as  eager  for  the  future  as 
Esau  is  for  the  present. — (Lange). 

Esau  gained  a  second  title  to  his 
name,  as  Jacob  did  afterwards  (Gen. 
zxvii.  36).  Thus  the  same  name  may 
owe  its  application  to  more  than  one 
occasion ;  and  it  is  most  important  to 
remember  this  hct  in  reaoing  these 
early  histories. 

Verse  31.    These  are  the  principal 
privileges  which  constituted  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  firstborn :   (1)   They 
536 


were  peculiarly  given  and  consecnted 
to  God  (Ex.  zxii.  29).  (2)  They  Btood 
next  in  honour  to  tneir  narentB  (Gen. 
xlix.  3).  (3^  Had  a  double  portion  in 
the  patemalinheritance(Deatw  zxL  17). 

(4)  Succeeded  in  the  goyemment  of 
the  family  or  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxl  8). 

(5)  Were  honoured  with  the  office  of 

the  priesthood,  and  the  administration 

of  tue  public  worstiip  of  CKmL     The 

phrase  "  firstborn,"  therefi>re,  was  used 

to  denote  one  who  was  peculiarly  near 

and  dear  to  his  father  (Ex.  iv.  22)»  and 

higher  than  his  brethren,  fPa  Itttix, 

28) ;  and  typicalljr  pointed  to  Christ 

and  all  true  Christians,  who  are  joint 

heirs  with  Him  to  an  eternal  inheritanee, 

and  constitute  the  firMam,   ^'^ 

names  are  written  in  heaven  (Hebu  ziL 

23).     It  should  be  understood  that 

previously  to  the  estaUiahmeut  of  a 

priesthood  under  the  law  of  Moses  the 

firstborn  had  not  only  a  preference  in 

the  secular  inheritance,  but  succeeded 

exclusively  to  the  priestly  functions 

which  had  belonged  to  hia  father,  in 

leading  the  religious  observances  cl 

the  family,  and  ^rforming  the  simpla 

religious  ritesof  those  patriarchal  timea 

It  is  certainly  possible,  but  not  veiy 

likely,  that  in  the  emeigency,  Esaa 

bartered  all  his  birthright  for  a  mass  of 

pottage ;  but  it  seems  more  probabk 

that  Esau  did  not  properly  appreciate 

the  value  of  the  sacerdotal  part  of  his 

birthright,  and  therefore  resbdily  timna- 

ferred  it  to  Jacob  for  a  trifling  prescDt 

advantaga    This  view  of  the  matte 

seems  to  be  confirmed  by  St.  Paul,  who 

calls  Esau  a  "profane  person  "  for  his 

conduct  on  this  occasion;  and  it  is 

rather  for  despising  hisqiiritual  tbanhis 

temporal  privileges  that  he  seems  to  be 

liable  to  such  an  imputaticm.— (^ffniL) 

This  brings  to  light  a  new  canse  el 
variance  between  the  brothers.  Jacob 
was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  predidioD 
communicated  to  his  mother  that  the 
elder  should  serve  the  younger.  A 
quiet  man  like  him  would  not  other* 
wise  have  thought  of  reversing  the 
order  of  nature  and  custom.  In  ate 
times  the  right  of  primogeniture  con- 
sisted in  a  double  portion  of  the  &tliii:^t 
goods  (Dent,  xxl  17),  aod  a  oertaii 
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I  the  patriarch  and  priest  of  ihe 
m  ihe  death  of  the  iather.  But 
caae  of  Isaac  there  was  the  far 
dignity  of  chief  of  the  chosen 
and  heir  of  the  promised  blea- 
ith  all  the  immediate  temporal 
Brnal  benefits  therein  included, 
ig  all  this,  Jacob  is  willing  to 
le  tiie  birthright,  as  the  most 
1  way  of  bringing  about  that 
aqr  which  was  destined  for  him. 
heorefore  cautious  and  prudent, 
mciliating  in  his  proposal    He 

himself  of  a  weak  moment  to 
»lish  bv  consent  what  was  to 

Tet  ne  lays  no  necessity  on 
lut  leaves  him  to  his  own  free 
We  must  therefore  ^beware  of 
I  him  for  endeavouring  to  win 
other's  concurrence  in  a  thing 
IB  already  settled  in  the  purpose 
L  His  chief  error  lay  in  at- 
3g  to  anticipate  the  arrange- 
M  PToyidence,-^ Murphy,  J 
weakness  and  exhaustion  of  the 
;  a  time  of  temptation.  Jesus 
npted  when  He  was  "  an  hun- 

80  was  Esau.    Jesus  kept  His 
(ht ;  Esau  sold  it  away, 
unptations  to  worldliness  resolve 
Ives  into  solicitations  to  sell  our 
^t.     We  were  made  for  Qod 

show  forth  His  fflory,  and  to 
le  distinctions  and  heritage  of 
ildren.  If  we  serve  the  world 
ait  all  this. 

lave  liberty  to  sell  our  heavenly 
l^t.    It  is  a  glorious  gift  this  of 

but  still  an  awfiil  one. 

B  32.  Just  because  of  the  faint- 
lat  came  over  him,  and  his 
e  desire  to  partake  of  this  food, 
notiiing  in  the  future  so  plea- 
I  his  present  repast  would  be. 
18  amazing  that  he  should  so 
iriously  judged  and  acted.  But 
3  more  amazing  than  the  con- 
'  men  every  da^,  who  put  their 
•  trifling  gratification  before 
blessings.  Often,  indeed,  in 
Dnporal  matters,  men  will  sell  a 
I  to  pay,  or  a  bond  that  has  a 
ne  to  run,  for  a  very  small  sum, 
sod  upon  present  indulgence. 


They  argue  as  Esau  did.  Perhaps  the 
idea  was  included  that  he  could  not 
live  on  promises.  He  might  die  soon, 
and  then  the  birthright  would  do  kim 
little  eood ;  and  hence  he  would  prefer 
a  snuul  pleasure  in  hand.  Esau  seems 
to  have  set  no  estimate  upon  the  spiri- 
tual privileges  of  the  birthright— 
(Jaa^us.) 

1.  The  good  things  of  this  world 
are  present — ^those  of  the  other,  remote 
and  distant.  Now,  we  know  that  a 
present  good  has  a  great  advantage 
above  a  far  distant  and  late  reversion. 
A  candle  that  is  near  afiects  us  more 
than  the  sun  a  great  way  off.  So  it  is 
in  regard  to  distance  of  time — there  is 
more  force  and  virtue  in  one  single 
now  than  in  many  keretxfiers,  llie 
good  that  is  present  opens  itself  all  at 
once  to  the  soul,  and  acts  upon  it  with 
its  full  and  entire  force.  But  that 
which  is  future  is  seen  by  parts  and  in 
succession,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
not  seen  at  all ;  like  the  rays  of  a  too 
distant  object  which  are  too  much 
dispersed  before  they  arrive  at  us,  and 
so  most  of  them  miss  the  eye.  This 
makes  the  least  present  interest  out- 
weigh a  very  considerable  reversion, 
since  the  former  strikes  upon  us  with 
the  strong  influence  and  warmth  of  the 
neighbouring  sun,  the  latter  with  the 
faint  and  cold  glimmerings  of  a  twink- 
ling star.  2.  The  good  things  of  this 
world  are  mre  and  certain.  That  is, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Our  senses 
inform  us  of  this.  As  for  the  place  of 
happiness,  we  have  heard  the  Ceune 
thereof  indeed  with  our  ears,  but  have 
neither  seen  it  ourselves,  nor  discoursed 
with  those  who  have ;  and  although  it 
is  assured  to  us  with  as  much  evidence 
as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  and 
virtue  of  faiUi,  yet  darkness  and  fear 
commonly  go  together,  and  men  are 
generallv  very  jealous  and  distrustful 
about  things  whereof  they  are  igno- 
rant. Though  the  principles  of  faith 
are  in  themselves  as  firm  and  firmer 
than  those  of  science,  vet  to  us 
'tis  not  so  evident;  nor  do  we  ever 
assent  so  strongly  to  what  we  believe 
as  to  what  we  know.  3.  The  good 
things  of  this  world  strike  upou  thft 
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most  tender  and  impressills  part  of 
us — our  senses.  They  tempt  us,  as 
the  devil  did  Adam,  in  our  weaker 
part,  through  the  Eve  of  our  natures. 
A  sensible  representation  even  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world  would  work  more 
with  us  than  the  discourse  of  an  angel 
about  it ;  and  I  <[uestion  not  but  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  more  inwardly 
affected  when  he  saw  the  ruins  of  the 
grave  of  Cynis,  when  he  saw  so  great 
power  reduced  to  such  narrow  limits, 
such  majesty  seated  on  such  a  throne ; 
the  monarch  of  Asia  hid,  or  rather 
lost  in  an  obscure  cave,  a  stone  for  his 
bed,  cobwebs  for  his  tapestry,  and  all 
his  pomp  and  glory  turned  into  night 
and  darkness  ;  I  say,  he  was  more  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  of  greatness  by 
this  lively  appeal  to  his  senses  than  he 
ever  was  or  could  be  by  all  the  grave 
lectures  of  his  master,  Aristotle.  The 
Devil,  when  he  tempted  the  Son  of 
God,  might  have  entertained  him  with 
fine  discourses  about  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  have 
read  Him  a  geographical  lecture  upon 
the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  it,  but  he 
knew  his  advantage  better  than  that, 
and  chose  rather  to  draw  a  visionary 
landscape  before  him,  and  present  him 
with  a  sensible  idea  oif  all  this,  knowing 
by  old  experience  how  much  more  apt 
the  senses  are  to  take  impression  than 
anv  other  faculty  of  man. — (Norris), 

These  two  lads  are  figures — Passion, 
of  the  men  of  t/tis  world,  and  Patience 
of  the  men  of  that  which  is  to  come  ; 
for,  as  here  thou  seest,  Passion  will 
have  all  now,  this  year  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  this  world.  So  are  the  men  of  this 
world :  they  must  have  all  their  good 
things  now.  They  cannot  stay  till 
next  year,  that  is,  until  the  next  world, 
for  th  eir  portion  of  good .  That  proverb, 
"  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,"  is  of  more  authority  with 
them  than  all  the  Divine  testimonies 
of  the  good  of  the  world  to  come.  But 
as  thou  sawest  that  he  had  quickly 
lavished  all  away,  and  had  presently 
left  him  nothing  but  rags,  so  it  will  bie 
with  all  such  men  at  tne  end  of  this 
world. — {Bunyan,) 

Men  seldom  abstain  from  anything 
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they  are  anxioos  to  do  for  want  of  soae 
excuse,  on  the  ground  of  ezpediency  or 
necessity  to  justify  it.  So  it  was  wiA 
Esau.  He  was  willing  to  part  with  lui 
birthright  to  obtain  tnia  food,  thragh 
he  waa  too  well  aware  of  the  vahe  of 
his  inheritance  to  alienate  it  without 
presenting  to  himself  the  semUanoeof 
a  reason  for  so  unequal  a  barter.  Ho 
therefore  makes  the  ezposedness  of  his 
condition  a  pretence  for  the  step. 
With  this  flimsy  apology  he  eDdetvona 
to  hide  from  himself  the  in&tnatioaof 
his  conduct.  The  spirit  of  his  langpap 
was,  "I  cannot  live  upon  promiaei; 
give  me  something  to  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  I  die."  Such  is  the 
spirit  of  unbelief  in  every  age ;  sod 
thus  it  is  that  poor  deluded  aoub  con- 
tinue to  despise  things  distant  and 
heavenly,  preferring  to  them  the 
momentary  gratifications  of  flefih  and 
sense. — {Bu^,) 

Verse  33.  With  fickle  men  make  all 
firm  and  fast. — {Trapp.) 

Jacob  will  make  a  serious  transaction 
of  it,  because  he  is  alive  to  its  import, 
and  knew  and  valued  what  he  was 
getting,  as  Esau  did  not  value  it  And 
so  the  transaction  was  solemnly  con- 
cluded. Jacob  held  the  birthright  bjr 
a  lawful  tenure,  and  the  transfer  was 
valid.  How  many  baptized  yoath  sell 
their  Christian  birthright  for  such  a 
mess  of  pottage !  For  present  iodol- 
gence  the^  turn  their  back  upon 
Church  pnvileges,  and  their  covenant 
heritage,  and  barter  away  their  iutnie 
all. — {Jacobus,) 

There  was  never  any  meat^  exo^ 
the  forbidden  fruit,  so  dear  bought  as 
this  broth  of  Jacob :  in  both,  the  re- 
ceiver and  the  eater  is  accursed.  Eveiy 
true  son  of  Israel  will  be  content  to 
purchase  spiritual  favours  with  earthlj, 
and  that  man  hath  in  him  too  much 
of  the  blood  of  Esau  who  will  not 
rather  die  than  forogo  his  birthright 
—{Bishop  HaU,) 

Verse  34.  It  would  have  been  a 
strong  proof  of  his  indifieronce  to  re- 
ligious privileges  had  he  sold  them  foi 
all  the  riches  that  Jacob  could  have 
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him  in  return ;  but  what  can  he 
lit  of  the  infatuation  of  throwing 
away  for  so  very  a  trifle  ?    How 

does  the  Apostle,  writing  as 
I  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  affix  the 
t  "  profane  "  to  the  character  of 
Em  who  "  for  one  morsel  of  meat 
lis  birthright."  It  may,  indeed, 
1  that  it  was  uniust  and  unkind 
cob  to  take  advantage  of  his 
sr's  necessity  and  thoughtlessness, 
ill  this  affords  no  real  palliation 
conduct  of  Esau.  The  scriptures 
re  represent  Jacob  as  a  perfect 
Jter.  There  is  no  apology  for 
whose  criminality  was  enhanced 
eyincing  no  remorse  on  account 
ftt  he  had  done.  He  expressed 
^et  for  his  folly,  nor  made  any 
ires  to  his  brother  to  induce  him 
icel  the  bargain.  On  the  con- 
it  is  said  that  "  he  did  eat  and 
and  rose  up  and  went  his  way," 
be  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
[uivalent,  such  as  it  was,  which 
I  obtained.  But  let  us  not  forget 
nany  there  are   that  virtually 

his  deed  by  following  his 
•le.  Though  living  in  an  economy 
it  and  love,  yet  what  numbers 
ere  who  manifest  the  same  indif- 
3  about  spiritual  blessings,  and 
tne  insatiate  thirst  after  sensual 
ence  as  did  Esau  !  The  language 
tir  conduct  is,  "Give  me  the 
cation  of  my  desires ;  I  must 
b,  whatever  it  cost  me.  If  I  can- 
ve  it  but  at  the  peril  of  my  soul, 
it.  Let  my  hope  in  Christ  be 
j^ed ;  let  my  prospect  of  heaven 
ever  darkened  ;  only  give  me  the 
ence  which  my  lusts  demand." 
they  go  on    in  their   worldly 


career  regardless  of  consequences;  they 
do  not  acknowledge  and  bewail  their 
sin  and  folly;  they  do  not  repent 
and  pray  for  pardon;  they  do  not 
resort  to  the  means  which  God  in 
mercy  has  provided  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  offenders.  Alas,  what  a  fear- 
fully close  resemblance  in  all  this  to  the 
mad  career  of  their  prototype.  We 
can  only  earnestly  beseech  all  such  to 
reflect  deeply  on  their  foUy  and  danger, 
and  to  contemplate  that  moment  when 
they  shall  be ''  at  the  point  to  die." 
Let  them  think  what  judgment  they 
will  then  form  of  eartmy  and  eternal 
things.  Will  they  then  say  contemp- 
tuously, "  What  profit  will  this  birth- 
right be  to  me  ? "  Will  it  then  appear 
a  trifling  matter  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  Saviour,  and  a  title  to  heaven  ? — 
(Bush,) 

Esau  was  the  type  of  the  cama 
man.  He  is  the  man  of  unbelief,  as 
Jacob  is  the  man  of  faith.  He  proves 
himself  by  his  conduct  to  be  unfit  for 
the  birthright,  and  so  the  plan  of  Grod 
is  justified.  We  are  all,  like  Esau, 
heirs  of  the  election  until  we  forfeit  it 

Frivolity  is  the  mark  of  the  carnal 
mind.  The  children  of  this  world  "  eat 
and  drink,  and  rise  up  to  play,"  regard- 
less of  the  claims  of  God,  and  of  the 
future. 

''  Thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright." 
He  counted  all  the  precious  blessings 
of  the  covenant,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  as  of  less  value  tlian  a  mess 
of  pottage.  And  thus  men  despise 
their  spintual  birthright  by  practically 
reckoning  it  as  nought. 

The  privileges  of  our  election  are 
not  taken  away  from  us  until  we  learn 
first  to  despise  them. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


CAL  Notes. — 1.  The  flnt  ffunine  tluit  was  in  the  dayi  of  Ahraham,]  This  happened 
in  hundred  yean  before  the  present  one.  AhimtUth,  Means,  "My  father,  the  king." 
A  probably  a  standing  official  name.  Even  in  David's  time  a  king  of  this  coontry  is 
Ibimelech.  (1  Sam.  xxL  10.  Comp.  with  Ps.  xxxiv.)— 5.  Kept  my  eharge.]  Heb. 
my  keeping,"  ».«.,  My  tpedal  c(mmUium.—S,  Sporting.]  "That  is,  taking  freedoms— 
oniliarities  with  her,  such  as  exceeded  those  that  were  oonmion  between  brothers  and 
(BuMk.)-^0,  One  of  the  people  ndght  lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wifis.]  <* Lightly*' 
ralent  to  "easily."    He  intimates  that  the  sin  in  that  case  would  haYQ  beoiL  <yB»  ^1 
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ignormnee.— 18.  Went  forward.]  Hek  *'Weiit  or  walkad,  going  ;**  i&,  "BaoaoM  inermdai/if 
greater."  The  Heb.  term  for  walk  ii  frequently  naed  in  the  aenee  of  ooDtinaed  incrMW. 
20.  Strore.]  Heb.  *' They  opprened  him."— U.  BtrOT»  for  thnt  tlio.]  Thii  ii  a  diilennft  vwi 
from  the  fonner,  and  aignifiee  contended,  Situah,  From  the  term  Saian^  meaning  aeeumimm, 
23.  Behoboth.]  Meaning  tpaee,  enlargement.—SM,  Ahmath.]  Called  here  *'  one  of  hk  frieadC 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  hie  privy  eountdlor,  PhickoL  Probably  an  official  name  for  tht 
commander-in-chief.  But  Grove  (£iUieal  Diet  J  says  that  it  ie  a  Fhiltetane  name^  of  tiM 
meanii^  of  which  we  are  ignoimnt— 38.  And  he  ealied  it  Shebah;  tharafina  tha  aaaa  af  Iha 
dty  ii  Sear-ahaba  unto  thia  day.]  "  He  called  the  well  Sheba  (oath),  in  commemotmtkm  «f  tha 
oath  here  made,  thus  confirming  the  name  given  the  town  by  Abraham  on  the  like  oooaaioau 
(Gkn.  zxL  81.)  It  is  not  here  oaid  that  the  place  now  firrt  took  its  name,  bat  that  It  retained  ill 
name  under  this  new  confirmation  up  to  the  writer's  day.  It  was  rather  the  wtU  that  waa 
named  by  Abraham  'Beer-tk^,*  meaning  'Well  of  an  oath.'  Now  the  nime  waa  a«alnjif«i 
to  the  well,  and  was  therefore  fixed  upon  the  city.**  _//aco&vf  J--34.  Tha  danglitar  of  Bead  Ihi 
Hitdta,  and  Baahamath,  tha  daughtar  of  Slon  tha  Hittita.]  These  were  the  diUdren  of  Hell, 
with  whom  Abraham  dealt  in  the  purchase  of  MachpsJah. — 86.  Gxlaf  of  Bdad.]  "Criae^ 
Were  contentioue  with,  Chald.  Were  rtMUtme  and  HMom  offaimt.  Jer.  Taig.  Thtjf  mnti 
Ood  with  a  itrange  service— were  idolaters.  Heb.  They  were  a  biOemeee  o/spirU  to  leaac  mnd  li 
JUhekahr-tk  standing  grief,  not  only  because  of  their  heathen  deecent,  bnt  alao  becanaa  of  thsfcr 
uncongenial  tempers.    They  brought  only  trouble  into  the  family.*'    (Jaeobm».J 

MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OP  THE  PAJUORAPE.'^Venm  1-5. 

The  Coysnant  Renewed  to  Isaac. 

I.  It  was  renewed  to  him  in  a  time  of  trial.  The  life  of  Isaac^  had  ran  an 
even  course,  for  many  years,  undisturbed  by  great  troubles  and  exciting  evenla 
At  length,  a  famine  arose  in  the  land  (verse  1),  so  that  he  is  threatened  bj 
privation  and  want  His  father,  Abraham,  had  endured  great  trials  before  huiiy 
and  he  must  not  expect  to  escape.  This  famine  would  be  a  great  trial  to  base, 
not  only  as  a  physical  calamity,  but  also  as  a  trial  to  his  faith  in  Gk>d'8  word. 
He  would  be  tempted  to  think  lightly  of  the  land  of  promise.  Unbelief  would 
suggest  to  him  the  thought  that  it  was  not  worth  waiting  for.  Exposed  to  snch 
calamities  it  would  prove  but  a  sad  heritage.  The  prospect  was  dark,  bnt  in 
the  time  of  his  deepest  trial  God  appears  to  Isaac.  ^Kmes  of  great  trouUe  are 
times  of  great  consolation.  Divine  help  comes  when  all  human  efforts  are 
exhausted. 

II.  It  was  renewed  to  him  in  the  old  terms,  but  resting  on  new  grounds. 
The  promises  are  essentially  the  same — though  a  little  varied  in  their  terms— as 
God  had  made  to  Abraham.  The  inheritance  of  the  land — ^an  innumerable 
posterity — the  Divine  presence  and  blessing — ^the  assurance  that  the  promise 
shall  not  fail — the  same  wide  charity  for  the  whole  human  race — thiese  aie 
virtually  the  same  promises  as  those  which  had  been  long  ago  made  to  Abrahsaa. 
But  these  rest  now  upon  new  grounds.  Abraham  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  God,  in  speaking  to  His  servant  whom  He  had  called, 
rested  upon  His  own  Almightiness  (Gen.  xvii.  1).  But  the  Church  had  alrea4j 
commenced  a  history  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  There  was  a  past  to  fall  back  upon. 
There  was  an  example  to  stimulate  and  encourage.  There  was  someone  in  whom 
the  power  of  God  was  manifested,  and  who  had  proved  the  truth  of  His  wofd. 
Therefore  to  Jacob  God  rests  His  promises  on  the  ground  of  his  father's  obedience. 
Thus  the  Lord  would  teach  Jacob  that  His  attributes  are  on  the  side  of  the 
saints — that  they  possess  Him  only  so  far  as  tiiey  are  obedient ;— diat  he  mat 
not  reffard  the  promised  blessings  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  given  irrespectiio 
of  conduct,  but  rather  as,  by  their  very  terms,  demanding  obedience ; — and  tint 
the  greatness  of  his  people  could  only  arise  from  that  piety  and  practical  tnut 
inGod  of  which  Abraham  was  such  an  illustrious  example  (verse  5).  But  wUls 
obedience,  as  a  general  principle,  was  commended  to  Isaac,  yet  renrd  is  had  t9 
dfi^  as  it  is  ^>ecial  and  peculiar  to  the  individual.    The  Lord  said  to  hiD, 

Go  not  down  into  Egypt ;  dwell  in  the  hmd  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of  "  (vene  S). 
540 
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Co  Almham  just  the  opposite  command  had  been  given.  He  was  to  leave  his 
iwn  ooante}r,  but  Jacob  was  to  remain  there.  The  particular  dutnr  was  suited 
bo  ibe  individual  (rod  knows  the  strength  of  our  temptations,  and  those  weak 
Mints  of  our  character  when  we  are  most  likely  to  be  overpowered.  It  was 
uhdy  that  the  gentleness  of  Jacob's  character  could  not  resist  the  perils  and 
hornvtations  of  l^gypt.  He  did  not  possess  that  strong  energy  and  hardjr  virtue 
whiw  distinguished  his  father.  He  who  will  not  su£fer  those  who  trust  in  Him 
bo  be  tempt^  above  that  they  are  able,  roared  Jacob  what  must  have  proved 
I  disastrous  trial.  There  is  a  special  place  of  duty  for  each  one.  Different 
neo  require  to  be  tried  in  different  wavs  of  obedience.  The  history  of  Isaac 
ms,  for  the  most  part,  a  repetition  of  that  of  his  father.  He  had  the  same 
peeneral  duties  to  perform,  but  yet  with  a  special  difference  suited  to  his  character. 
Qod  knows  where  to  place  His  servants. 

The  Faminb. 

Here  the  first  thing  that  sug^gests  itself  is  the  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  for  instead  of  the  land  of  abundance  and  rest  Isaac 
found  famine  and  unrest.  Let  us  endeavour  to  understand  that,  and  then  we 
shall  better  understand  this  life  of  oura  ;  for  our  life  is  to  us  a  Canaan,  a  land 
of  abundant  promises,  and  especially  so  in  youtL  But  we  have  not  been  long 
in  this  land  of  promise  before  we  begin  to  discover  that  it  falsifies  itself,  and 
then  there  arises  in  our  mind  the  question  that  must  have  presented  itself  to 
Isaac,  Has  God  broken  His  promise  ?  We  say  Ood's  promise,  because  the  pro- 
mises of  life  are  all  permittea  b^  Him.  The  expectation  of  happiness  is  Ood's 
ezefttion  ;  the  things  which  minister  to  happiness  are  scatterd  through  the  world 
\ff  GkxL  But  if  we  look  deeper  into  it  we  shall  perceive  that  God  does  not 
deoeive  us.  True  it  is,  that  Isaac  was  disappointed  ;  he  got  no  bread,  but  he 
did  get  perseverance.  He  did  want  comforts,  but  with  this  want  came  content — 
the  habit  of  soul-communion  with  God.  Which  was  best,  bread  or  faith? 
Which  was  best,  to  have  abundance  or  to  have  God.  Tell  us,  then,  had 
God  broken  His  promise?  Was  He  not  giving  a  double  blessing,  far  more 
than  He  promisea  ?  And  so  it  is  with  us.  Every  famine  of  the  soul  has  its 
eorreqwnding  blessing ;  for,  in  truth,  our  blessed  hours  are  not  those  which 
seem  so  at  first :  and  the  hours  of  disappointment,  which  we  are  tempted 
to  look  upon  as  aark,  are  the  ones  in  which  we  learn  to  possess  our  souls.  If, 
in  the  worst  trial  earth  has,  tliere  does  not  grow  out  of  it  an  honour  which 
oonld  not  else  have  been,  a  strength,  a  sanctity,  an  elevation  ;  if  we  do  not  get 
new  strength,  or  old  strength  restored,  the  fault  is  ours,  not  God's.  In  truth  the 
Uened  spots  of  earth  are  not  those  which  at  first  sight  seem  so.  The  land 
of  olive  and  vine  is  often  the  land  of  sensuality  and  indolence.  Wealth  accumu- 
lates and  engenders  sloth  and  the  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of  luxnry. 
The  land  of  clouds  and  fogs  and  unkindly  soil,  which  will  not  yield  its  fruit  unless 
to  hard  toil,  is  the  land  of  perseverance,  manhood,  domestic  virtue,  and 
stately  and  pure  manners.  Want  of  food  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  I 
had  well  nigh  said  that  these  things  are  not  an  ill,  when  I  see  what  they  teach  ; 
I  had  well  nigh  said  I  do  not  pity  the  poor  man.  There  are  evils  worse  than 
Gunina  What  is  the  real  misfortune  of  life  ?  Sin,  or  want  of  food  ?  Sickness, 
or  selfishness  ?  And  when  I  see  Isaac  gaining  from  his  want  of  food  the  heart 
to  bear  up  and  bear  right  onward,  I  can  understand  that  the  land  of  famine 
may  be  the  land  of  promise,  and  just  because  it  is  the  land  of  famine.  And, 
MOQndly,  we  observe,  respecting  this  famine,  that  the  command  given  to  Isaac 
differed  from  that  given  to  Abraham  and  Jacob.  Isaac  evidently  wished  to  go 
down  to  "Rgfot :  but  God  forbade  him  (verse  2),  although  He  permitted  Abraham 
snd  oommanaea  Jacob  to  go  thither.    The  reason  for  this  variety  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  different  character  and  circumstances  of  these  men.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  find  the  same  adaptation  of  command  to  character.  The  man  of 
warm  feelings  who  came  to  Jesus  was  told  ''  that  the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His 
head."  When  the  man  from  whom  the  legion  of  devils  was  cast  out  besongfat 
Jesus  that  he  might  be  with  Him,  he  received  a  similar  rebuff;  but  the  man  of 
lukewarmness,  who  wanted  to  return  to  bury  his  father  and  mother,  was  not 
permitted  for  an  instant  to  go  back.  The  reason  of  the  difference  is  this — that 
the  man  of  impetuosity  and  forwardness  needed  to  be  restrained,  while  the 
lingering  and  slow  man  needed  some  active  measure  to  stir  him  forward.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  Abraham,  being  a  wise  man  and  a  man  of  faith,  was 
permitted  by  God  to  judge  for  himself,  and  that  Isaac  was  required  to  tnm  back 
that  he  might  learn  the  duty  of  trust ;  and  that  Jacob  was  commanded  to  go 
forth  in  order  to  cure  his  love  of  the  world,  and  to  teach  him  that  life  is  bat  a 
pilgrimage.  Hence  we  arrive  at  a  doctrine  :  duties  vary  according  to  differences 
of  character.  The  young,  rich  man  had  a  call  to  give  up  all ;  that  is  not  every 
man's  duty.  One  man  may  safely  remain  in  a  place  of  idleness  and  luxury, 
having  a  martyr's  spirit ;  whereas  to  another  his  own  temperament,  soft  and 
yielding,  says  as  witli  Ood's  voice,  Arise  for  thy  life ;  look  not  behind  thee, 
escape  to  the  mountains.  Hence,  too,  we  learn  another  lesson  :  the  place  in 
which  we  are  is  generally  God's  appointed  place  for  us  to  work  in.  Isaac  was 
prohibited  from  going  forth.  He  was  commanded  not  to  wait  for  another  set 
of  circumstances  but  to  use  those  he  had,  not  in  some  distant  moment,  but  here, 
now,  in  the  place  of  difficulty.  And  you  :  do  not  wait  then  for  a  more  favourable 
set  of  circumstances  ;  take  them  as  they  are,  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
Those  who  have  done  great  things  were  not  men  who  have  repined  that  tliey 
were  not  born  in  another  place  or  age,  but  those  who  did  their  work  from  day 
to  day.  It  is  not  in  moving  from  place  to  place  that  we  find  rest — ^in  going 
down  into  Egypt  because  present  circumstances  seem  unfavourable.  No ! 
Here  where  we  are  placed,  even  in  the  land  of  famine,  in  the  dearth  and 
darkneas,  we  are  to  toil. — (Robertson.) 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


The  trials  of  the  righteous  are  essen- 
tially the  same  from  age  to  age. 

Famines  were  of  frequent  occurence 
in  tliose  partriarchal  times,  and  for 
ages  afterwards  were  among  the  chief 
national  calamities.  Hence  the  many 
promises  to  the  righteous  in  such  sea- 
sons of  trial. 

Since  Jesus  multiplied  the  bread, 
famine  has  become  a  rarer  thing  in  all 
Christian  lands.  This  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  His  power  to  heal  the 
earth. 

Verse  2.  Jehovah,  for  the  first  time, 
a])pears  to  Isaac  and  repeats  to  him 
the  covenant  promise. 

Abraham  in  like  circumstances  had 

been  permitted   to  go  to  the    same 

country,  and  sojourn  there  during  the 

extremity  of  the  famine,  yet  this  per- 
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mission  was  denied  to  Isaac ;  perhaps 
because  God  forsaw  that,  from  tne 
native  gentleness  of  his  character,  he 
would  be  less  able  than  his  father  to 
encounter  the  perils  and  temptations 
with  which  he  would  meet  among  a 
people,  from  whose  vices  the  more 
hardy  virtue  of  Abraham  himself  had 
scarcely  escaped  unharmed.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  easy  for  God  to  have 
armed  him  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
inward  fortitude  to  witlistand  the  as- 
saults to  which  his  religious  principles 
would  be  exposed ;  but  this  would 
have  been  a  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  His  moral  government ; 
and  he  consults  his  well-being  at  once 
more  wisely  and  more  kindly  by  spar- 
ing him  tlie  necessity  of  the  conflict. 
Wlien  the  heart  and  the  general  coane 
of  conduct  is  right,  we  may  take  it  for 
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1  that  God  will  order  His  Provi- 
irith  a  special  reference  to  our 
ties,  so  as  graciously  to  antici- 
id  avert  the  evils  into  which  we 
otherwise  have  plunged  our- 
-(Busk). 

word  "dwell "  means  strictly  to 
nacle,  or  dwell  tent-wise."  Thus 
[saac  is  commanded  to  dwell  in 
ad,  yet  he  must  be  reminded 
e  is  merely  a  sojourner.  The 
ad  not  yet  come  jot  him  fully  to 
I  the  land  of  promise.  Thus  the 
trs  of  the  Jewish  nation  were 
rho  were  compelled  to  live  by 
Heb.  xL  9). 

96  3.  To  satisfy  Isaac  that  he 
I  never  want  a  guide  or  a  provider, 
>rd  renews  to  him  the  promises 
ad  been  made  to  his  father  Abra- 

Times  of  affliction,  though  dis- 
able to  the  flesh  have  often  proved 
st  times.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
is  wont  to  arouse  His  sluggish 
its  to  action  by  assuring  them 
heir  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
)es,  indeed,  claim  at  our  hands, 
ither  from  a  son,  a  ready  and  un- 
pensed  service ;  but  He  is  pleased 
e  exhibition  of  rich  rewards  to 
late  and  quicken  the  diligence 

is  so  prone  to  grow  slack.  This 
Q  renewal  of  the  Covenant  is  dis- 
shed  by  two  remarkable  features — 
ie  good  things  promised,  '*  I  will 
th  thee,  and  bless  thee."  The 
jid  substance  of  the  blessing  is, 
[rant  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  a 
reus  progeny,  and  chief  of  all, 
Messiah,  in  whom  the  nations 
1  be  blessed.  On  these  promises 
was  to  live.  God  provided  him 
in  the  day  of  famine,  but  he  lived 
1  bread  only,  but  on  every  word 
I  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of 

(2)  Their  being  given  for  Abra- 
t  sake.  While  all  the  essential 
of  the  promise  is  assured  to  Isaac, 
has  made  a  source  of  encourage- 
and  comfort  to  him,  any  incipient 


rising  of  self-complacency  is  kept  down 
by  the  intimation  that  it  is  rather  to 
Abraham's  merit  than  to  his  own  tliat 
he  is  to  look  as  the  procuring  cause  of 
such  signal  favour. — (Bush.) 

I  will  be  with  thee, — the  first  draft 
and  outline  of  the  picture,  afterwards 
filled  up,  of  Immanuel,  "  God  with  us." 

Verses  4,  5.    AU  the  nations.    In 
constancy  of  purpose  the  Lord  con- 
templates, even  in  the  special  covenant 
with  Abraham,  the  gathering  in  of  the 
nations  under  the  covenant  with  Noah 
and  with  Adam.     (Gen.  ix.  9;  Hos. 
vi.  7.)    Because  Abraham  hearkened 
to  My  voice  in  all  the  great  moments 
of  his  life,  especially  in  the  last  act  of 
proceeding  on  the  Divine  command  to 
offer  Isaac  himself.    Abraham,  by  the 
faith  which  flows  from  the  new  birth, 
was  united  with  the  Lord,  his  shield, 
and  exceeding  great  reward  (xv.  !)• 
with  God  Almighty,  who  quickened 
and  strengthened  him  to  walk  before 
Him,  and  be  perfect  (xvil  1).    The 
Lord  his    Righteousness  worketh   in 
him,  and  His  merit  is  reflected  and 
reproduced    in    him    (xxii.    16,   18). 
Hence  the  Lord  reminds  Isaac  of  the 
oath  which  he  had  heard  at  least  fifty 
years  before  confirming  the  promise, 
and  of  the  declaration  then  made  that 
this  oath  of  confirmation  was  sworn 
because   Abraham    had    obeyed    the 
voice  of   God.      How   deeply    these 
words  would  penetrate  into  the  soul 
of  Isaac,  the  intended  victim  of  that 
solemn    day.      But   Abraham's   obe- 
dience was  displayed  in  all  the  acts  of 
his  new  life.     He  kept  the  charge  of 
God,  the  special  commission  He  had 
given  him ;   His  commandments.  His 
express    or    occasional    orders,    His 
statutes,     His    stated    prescriptions, 
ffraven  on  stone,  His  laws,  the  great 
doctrines  of  moral  obligation.    This  is 
that  unreserved  obedience  which  flows 
from  a  living  faith,  and  withstands  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh. — [Murphy.) 
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MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.-^  Vmrm  «-ll. 

Isaac's  False  Expedient. 

The  false  position  in  which  Isaac  placed  himself  with  the  men  of  Germr  was 
intended  by  him  as  an  expedient  to  save  the  virtue  of  his  wife.  The  purpose  in 
itself  was  good,  but  the  means  he  used  were  unworthy  of  a  man  divinely  called 
to  a  life  of  faith  and  duty.  He  sinned  against  the  truth.  There  are  oertain 
circumstances  in  this  history  which  throw  light  both  on  the  nature  of  his  &alt 
and  on  the  character  of  the  population  around  him. 

I.  The  temptation  comes  after  a  time  of  great  blessing.  The  great  promises 
which  God  had  given  to  his  father  had  just  been  renewed  to  Isaac  It  would 
seem  as  if  nothing  but  peace  and  tranquillity  must  follow  such  great  blesdngi 
We  find,  however,  that  they  are  followed  by  a  time  of  great  trials.  And  such 
is  the  experience  of  the  saints  of  Ood  in  all  ages.  We  are  wise  and  hwpy  if  we 
can  use  the  time  of  great  blessing  so  as  to  gather  strength  for  future  tnab. 

n.  He  did  not  tlmist  himself  in  tiie  way  of  temptation.  Isaac  contributed 
nothing  to  the  temptation  by  his  own  conduct.  He  obeyed  the  command  of 
Ood  by  not  going  down  into  Egsrpt,  and  by  sojourning  in  the  land.  He  was  in 
the  way  of  Providence  and  of  duty.  His  temptation  arose  naturally  firom  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

III.  He  repeated  the  sin  of  his  father,  but  incurs  greater  gnilt.  About 
ekhty  years  before  this  time,  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  made  a  similar  compact 
(Gen.  XX.  13).  It  would  appear  that  this  was  a  common  expedient  with  married 
people  among  strangers  in  those  times  of  social  insecarity.  Isaac  used  his  father's 
expedient,  but  forgot  the  bitter  failure  by  which  it  was  followed.  There  was 
before  him  an  example  which  suggested  warning  enough,  and  therefore  by 
repeating  this  fault  lie  incurred  greater  guilt. 

IV.  The  treatment  he  received  places  heathen  virtue  in  a  favonrable  light. 
Abimelech  assures  Isaac  that  his  fears  were  groundless  (vense  10).  Thongh 
these  people  were  idolators  they  still  retained  some  salutary  fear  of  God,  and 
regarded  the  violation  of  the  marriage  covenant  as  a  sin  of  the  worst  type. 
Isaac  ought  to  have  had  a  more  generous  faith  in  his  neighbours,  and  there- 
fore he  merits  a  similar  reproof  to  that  which  was  administered  to  his  &ther 
(Gen.  XX.  9-11). 

V.  His  deliverance  shows  that  .Ck>d  protects  His  saints  from  the  OTils  whieh 
they  bring  upon  themselves.  Isaac  was  delivered  from  the  evib  to  which  he 
had  exposed  himself.  God  used  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  Abimelech  to  protect 
him.  The  vain  self-reliance  and  wicked  policy  of  the  old  corrupt  nature  often 
bring  God's  saints  into  trouble.  They  may  be  beaten  back  for  a  time,  still  th^ 
hold  on  their  way. 

Isaac's  Falsehood. 

The  history  of  Uriah  and  David  makes  it  easy  to  understand  how  such  fidie- 
hoods  came  to  be  spoken  ;  for  in  those  unscrupulous  days  a  stranger  ran  a  vsk 
of  being  put  to  death  on  some  pretext  that  a  royal  tyrant  might  take  his  irib 
in  marriage.  We  find  that  Abraham  committed  this  very  sin  of  lying  twiee 
before.  Now  in  Isaac's  case  this  certainly  would  account  for,  though  bj  so 
means  excuse,  his  lie.  He  had  before  him  the  example  of  his  father's  cowardly 
falsehood.  And  he  copied  it.  We  are  thus  ever  prone  to  imitate  the  charMtsr 
of  those  we  admire.  Their  very  failings  seem  virtues ;  and  hence  cones  a 
solemn  consideration,  that  a  good  man's  faults  are  doubly  dangerous ;  the  whok 
weisht  of  his  authority  is  thrown  into  the  scale :  his  very  virtues  fight  agaiost 
God.  Another  thing  which  will  help  to  explam  Isaac's  act  is  an  idionmcnfljof 
64A 
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er.  He  was  possessed  of  a  kind  of  subtlety,  an  over-fine  edge  of  mind ; 
I  tendency  of  this  is  toward  craft  and  cunning.  Such  characters  see 
les  of  a  question ;  go  on  refining  and  refining,  weighing  points  of  subtle 
y,  nntil  at  last  they  become  bewildered,  and  can  scarcely  see  the  border 
ween  right  and  wrong.  It  requires  characters  like  Abimelech's,  rude, 
forward,  to  cut  asunder  the  knot  of  their  difficulties.  Observe,  again, 
8  tendency  to  fstlsehood  through  over-refinement  is  seen  in  Jacob  also, 
)on :  thus  it  is  that  characters  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
:,  too,  another  quality  which  accompanies  such  characters  as  Isaac's — 
courage:  "lest  I  die  for  her."  Contemplative  men,  who  meditate  at 
5,  who  are  not  men  of  action,  want  those  practical  habito  which  are 
les  the  basis  of  truthfulness.  It  is  a  want  especially  remarkable  now. 
ras  there  a  day  in  which  this  tone  of  mind  was  more  common,  or  more 
OS.  Our  day  is  not  remarkable  for  devoutness  ;  and  the  men  who  are 
lot  remarkable  for  manliness.  They  have  somewhat  of  eflfeminacy  in 
aracters — are  tender,  soft,  wanting  a  firm,  broad  footing  on  reality.  It 
o  such  minds  as  these  that  the  Church  of  Rome  ofiers  peculiar  attrac- 
She  appeals  to  all  that  craves  for  awe,  reverence,  tenderness,  mystery. 
b  to  live  in  mystery  and  shadows,  and  call  it  devoutness.  Then  in  this 
^nd,  between  this  reality  and  unreality, — this  cloud  region  as  it  were> — 
self  melts  away  by  degrees.  Is  it  not  an  indisputable  fact  that,  as  soon 
leave  our  Church  for  Kome,  their  word  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  that  they 
»uble  dealing  spirit ;  a  habit  of  casuistry,  and  of  tampering  with  truth  on 
3  and  subtle  pretences  which  is  a  disgrace  to  Englishmen,  not  to  say 
ns  !  Therefore,  let  religious  life  strengthen  itself  b^  action.  We  want 
real  life.  A  life  merely  prayerful,  spent  in  dim  religious  lights,  amidst 
Stic  parts  of  religion,  architecture,  chantings,  litanies,  fades  into  the  un- 
.  merely  imaginative  soul  passes  into  the  false  souL— (/^fertoon.) 


SUGGESTIYE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

9^  6,  7.    Oerar  was  probably  a  duty,  we  may  be  furnishing  a  precedent 

cial  town  trading  with  Egypt,  to  others  of  whom  we  little  dream, 

refore  Isaac's  wants  during  the  No  man  knows,  in  doin^  wrong,  what 

ire  here  supplied.    "  The  men  use  will  be  made  of  his  exampla — 

place"  were  struck  with  the  {Busk) 

Qce  of  Eebekah, ''  because  she  * 

*."    Isaac,  in  answer  to  their  Verse  8.    There  is  here  no  Divine 

9,  pretends  that  she  is  his  sister,  interference :  all  is  human  detection 

;hat  his  life  was  in  peril,  if  she  and  human  foresight.    There    is  no 

)wn  to  be  his  wife.     Rebekah  further  meaning  in  this  verse    than 

his  time  not  less  than  thirty-  appears  in  the  words.    What  passed 

.rs  married,  and  had  two  sons  was  no  more  than  is  related,  but  was 

\  of  fifteen  years  old.    She  was  enough  to  justify  the  king's  inference, 

i^ever  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  — {Alford.) 

8  were  probably    engaged  in 

and  otner   field  pursuits. —  Verse  9.  But  whv  was  this  a  necessary 

0  inference  ?      Mi^nt  not  Isaac  justly 

eauty  of  Rebekah    exposed  have  subjected  himself  to  evil  imputa- 

great  risk  and  brought  him  tions  ?    Might  he  not  have  been  guilty 

9  trouble.    Thus  every  earthly  of  great  crimes  under  the  covert  of  hui 
8  some  vanity  attached  to  it.  alleged  relationship  to  Rebekah  ?   The 

incident  teaches  us,  that  in  answer  to  this  is  highly  creditable  to 

S  at  all  from  the  strict  path  of  the  patriarch.     It  is  clear  that  his 

2  b  ^V& 
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general  deportment  at  Oerar  had  been 
so  uniformly  upright  and  exemplary, 
that  Abimelech  knew  not  how  to  en- 
tertain an  ill  opinion  of  his  conduct ; 
'  and  though  his  words  were  inconsistent 
with  his  conduct  in  the  present  in- 
stance, yet,  judging  from  his  whole 
deportment,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
rather  that  his  words  had  been  some- 
how false,  than  that  his  actions  had 
been  wrong.  Such  is  usually  the  para- 
mount influence  of  a  good  life. — {Bush.) 
Jacob  feared  for  his  own  safety. 
Such  quiet,  calculating  men  often  lack 
courage. 

Verse  10.  A  just  reproof  for  those 
who  by  their  lack  of  manly  and  straight- 
forward conduct  expose  others  to  sin. 


The  sin  which  the  king  of  Gem 
intimates  might  have  been  bron^t 
upon  his  people  would  have  ^  beea 
strictly  one  of  inadvertence  or  ignor- 
ance on  his  part  His  words  luiow, 
however,  that  it  was  a  deeply  fixed 
persuasion  in  the  minds  of  heathen 
nations  that  the  violation  of  the 
marriage  covenant  was  a  sin  of  deep 
die,  and  one  which  merited,  and  was 
likely  to  draw  after  it,  the  Divine 
indignation* — (Busk) 

Verse  11.  The  righteous  indignation 
of  Abimelech  was  worthy  of  a  good 
king.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  timid 
policy  of  Isaac  was  unworthy  of  a 
servant  of  Qod. 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAORAPS.-^Venea  12-S8. 


The  Pbosperitt  of  Isaac. 

We  have  here  a  picture  of  the  prosperity  of  the  patriarch,  and  also  of  the 
blessings  and  dangers  of  that  condition. 

I.  His  prosperity  was  evidently  due  to  the  Divine  blessing.  His  prosperity 
was  wonderful.  "  Thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  fold,"  is  the  range  of  fertili^ 
in  that  land.  Thus  the  yiela  of  Isaac's  land  reaches  the  highest  degree  of 
productiveness.  In  ordinary  cases  the  return  is  not  greater  than  twenty-fiT8 
or  thirty  fold.  All  this  prosperity  was  due  to  the  blessing  of  God.  1.  Sndt 
was  the  position  of  the  sacred  historian.  He  who  relates  this  history,  after 
describing  the  prosperity  of  this  man,  adds,  "And  the  Lord  blessed  him." 
(Verse  12.)  2.  It  was  evident  to  Isaac  himself >  His  prosperity,  the  rest  he 
enjoyed  from  his  enemies,  and  room  to  enlarge  in,  he  ascribed  all  to  God. 
(Verse  22.)  3.  It  was  evident  to  his  enemies,  'tuAy  were  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  God  was  with  him.  The  impression  made  by  Abraham's  character 
still  lived  in  history,  and  they  saw  that  the  son  was  also  a  friend  of  God  and 
enjoyed  His  presence  and  favour.     (Verse  28.) 


II.  His  prosperity  made  him  a  mark  for  envy.'  We  are  told  that  "  the 
Philistines  envied  him."  His  prosperity  was  not  without  alloy.  Erery 
blessing  of  this  world  is  accompanied  by  some  disadvantage  or  evil.  GivihaatioD 
is  a  blessing,  but  we  lose  thereby  some  of  the  virtues  and  natural  endowmenti 
of  simpler  times.  Great  possessions  are  a  blessing,  but  they  often  rob  ns  of  our 
quiet  and  repose,  and  they  bring  us  new  anxieties.  High  station  in  society  is  a 
blessing,  but  it  oftens  renders  a  man  the  object  of  lealousy.  He  becomeB 
public  projperty,  and  he  is  robbed  of  his  peace.  We  have  to  pay  a  price  for 
every  earthly  good. 

III.  His  prosperity  served  to  develop  the  virtues  of  his  oharaeter.  Bacon 
has  said  that,  *'  Prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  diecoTer 
virtue."    And  human  experience  shows  that  such  are  the  usual  effects  of  these 
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ocmditioiis.    But  in  the  case  of  Isaac  there  were  virtues  that  shined  out  in  his 
•  proBperity.     1.  The  virtue  of  patience.    The  Philistines  carried  their  envy  into 
action.    They  stopped  up  the  wells  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father. 
•^  (Verse  15^    But  ne  met  all  this  envy  by  patience.    When  persecuted  in  one 
plaoe  he  ned  to  another.    He  removed  from  well  to  well.   fVerses  18-22.)     (a.) 
'  Mi»  patience  was  victorious.    It  won  upon  his  enemies.    The  Philistines  were, 
r  st  lenii^th  wearied  out.    They  came  round,  and  asked  for  a  treaty.     (Verses 
SS-SO.)    (b.)  Bis  patience  won  the  Divine  approval.    The  Lord  appeared  to 
lum  and  renewed  the  old  promises.    He  was  assured  of  perpetual  protection 
and  ffuidance.    2.  The  virtue  of  forgiveness.    He  had  suffered  a  grievous  wrong, 
Imt  ne  forgave  it  on  the  entreaty  of  AbimelecL    This  was  not  the  easy  virtue 
of  a  man  who  has  no  strong  feelings  and  who  is  soon  won  over.    He  keenly  felt 
the  wrong.    His  sense  of  honour  was  wounded,  he  smarted  under  the  indi^ity. 
.  It  was  principle,  and  not  a  weak  feeling,  that  made  him  forgive.    So  it  was 
.  with  our  Lord  Himself,  who  while  He  could  forgive  in  the  greatness  of  His  love, 
oopld  yet  feel  indignity  and  shame  under  the  cruel  taunts  and  ingratitude  of 
Hia  enemies.    He  could  say,  "  Why  smitest  thou  Me  ? "    **  Are  ye  come  out 
against  me  as  against  a  thief  with  swords  and  with  staves.  ?  "    3.  ihe  virtue  of 
reverence.    He  set  up  an  altar  for  the  worship  of  God  and  pitched  his  tent 
there  as  if  he  would  dwell  in  the  Lord's  house.    (Verse  25.)    He  beiurs  a  public 
testimony  to  the  obligation  of  religion.      Many  a  man  forgets  God  with 
increasing  prosperity,  but  it  was  not  so  with  Isaac.    With  him  it  served  to 
deepen  the  feehng  of  reverence  and  to  strengthen  everv  duty  of  piety.    He  kept 
up  the  old  traditions  of  his  father.    (Verse  33.)    When  he  opened  again  tne 
wells  which  Abraham  had  digged  he  called  them  by  the  old  names.    (Verse  33.) 
This  would  remind  him  to  follow  in  his  father's  faith  and  footsteps. 


SUOOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  12, 13.  It  is  a  further  stage 
in  progress  when  a  wandering  tribe 
ehanges  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agri- 
eoltimJ  people.  In  this  advance  we 
•ee  the  preparation  of  the  chosen  people 
to  become  a  great  nation. 

Verse  14.  Here  again  we  see  how 
-vanity  attaches  to  every  earthly  good  ; 

'  prosperity  begets  envy,  and  from  envy 
proceeds  injury. —^tuller.) 

"BxiYj  is  the  constant  companion  of 
prosperity,  as  David  felt  and  com- 
riained.  Succoth  and  Peniel  contemn 
uideon,  out  of  envy  of  his  victory  ; 
Joseph's  brethren  cannot  abide  him, 
lieeanse  more  favoured  of  his  father. 

-  Eoiah  maligneth  Moses  ;  Saul,  David  ; 
the  Pharisees,  our  Saviour ;  their 
malice  wilfully  crossing  their  con- 
sciences.— {Trapp.) 

Verse  15.  In  those  countries  a  good 
well  of  water  was  a  possession  of  immense 
Talae;  and  hence  in  predatory  wars 


it  was  always  an  object  for  either  party 
to  fill  the  wells  with  earth  or  sand  in 
order  to  distress  the  enemy.  Had  the 
Philistines  merely  forced  their  way  to 
these  wells  and  drank  of  them,  it  might 
have  been  encased  ;  but  to  stop  them 
was  an  act  of  downright  barbarity,  and 
a  gross  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  had  been  made  between  a  former 
Abimelech  and  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi. 
25-31).  But  envy  considers  that  which 
is  lost  to  another  as  gained  to  itself, 
and  not  only  delights  in  working  gra- 
tuitous mischief,  but  will  even  punish 
itself,  in  a  measure,  to  have  the  mali- 
cious satisfaction  of  doing  a  Still  greater 
injury  to  an  enemy. — (Bush,) 

Verses  16,  17.  Abimelech  under- 
stood the  temper  of  his  people  and 
therefore  he  sought  to  persuaoe  Isaac 
to  remove.  He  used  the  language  of 
compliment  and  flattery.  Isaac  might 
have  stood  upon  his  ground  and  urged 
the  rights  of  the  covenant  made  with 
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his  father.  But  he  was  a  man  of  peace, 
and  choose  rather  to  forego  a  right 
than  enter  into  a  quarrel.  He  acted 
upon  the  maxim  of  the  wise  man, — 
**  yielding,  pacifieth  great  offences." 

A  little  with  peace  and  quietness  is 
better  than  much  with  envy  and  con- 
tention.—^ Fuller.) 

Verse  18.  It  is  a  pious  duty  to 
keep  up  the  memorials  of  the  great 
and  good. 

It  seems  wherever  Abraham  went, 
he  improved  the  country ;  and  wher- 
ever the  Philistines  followed  him,  their 
study  was  to  mar  his  improvements, 
and  that  for  no  other  end  than  the 

Eleasure  of  doing  mischief.  Isaac, 
owever,  is  resolved  to  open  tliese  wells 
again.  Their  waters  would  be  doubly 
sweet  to  him  for  their  having  been 
first  taated  by  his  beloved  father  ;  and 
to  show  his  filial  affection  still  more, 
he  ''  called  their  names  after  the  names 
which  his  father  had  called  them." 
Many  of  our  enjoyments,  both  civil 
and  religious,  are  the  sweeter  for  being 
the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  our  fathers  ; 
and  if  they  have  been  corrupted  by 
adversaries  since  their  days,  we  must 
restore  them  to  their  former  purity. — 
(Fuller.) 

Verses  19,  20.  Isaac's  servants  also 
digged  new  wells,  and  which  occasioned 
new  strife.  While  we  avail  ourselves 
of  the  labours  of  our  forefathers,  we 
ought  not  to  rest  in  them  without 
making  farther  progress,  even  though 
it  expose  us  to  many  unpleasant  dis- 
putes. hJnvy  and  strife  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  those  whose  researches 
are  really  beneficial,  provided  they  go 
a  step  beyond  their  forefathers.  But 
let  them  not  be  discouraged  :  the  wells 
of  salvation  are  worth  striving  for,  and 
after  a  few  conflicts,  they  may  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  peace. — 
(Fidler.) 

Verses  21,  22.     We  are  told  that  he 
met  the  envy  with  patience,  and  re- 
moved from  well  to  well.    At  last  the 
Philistines  desisted.      Thus  patience 
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wears  the  world  oat.  Endnraiioe, 
medkness,  the  Goq^el  spirit,  this  is  the 
only  true  weapon  against  the  woild. 
Hence,  Christianity  can  have  no  addi- 
tion. It  is  final  There  is  nothinff 
beyond  this — "Love  year  enemisB. 
laaac,  like  Christ,  had  conqueired  bf 
meekness. — {Bobertson.) 

Verses  23, 24.  There  is  shed  abrotd 
in  his  heart  that  deep  peace  which  is 
most  profound  in  the  midst  of  stonn. 
God  was  with  him.  The  waves  which 
lash  the  surface  of  the  sea  are  only  on 
the  surface ;  below,  the  depths  ars 
calm.  And  Isaac  quietly  leavii^ 
place  after  place  felt  the  deeps  of  his 
soul  untouched.  What  was  the  Iobb 
of  a  well,  or  ten  wells,  to  him  with 
whom  God  was,  for  his  portion,  his 
exceeding  and  all-safficient  great  re- 
ward.— (Robertson.) 

"  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living."  Therefore  Isaac  is 
assured  that  his  father  has  not  perished 
by  death,  that  he  is  not  clean  gone  for 
ever  with  the  breath  which  he  gave  op. 
God's  covenant  with  his  friend  was  not 
annulled. 

This  is  the  same  person  as  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant  who  appeared  to  Moses 
in  Horeb,  in  the  burning  bush  (Ex.  iii 
2)  and  is  therefore  the  Messiah.  Abra- 
hafti  was  the  man  of  faith,  Isaac  the 
man  of  endurance,  and  Jacob  was  the 
man  of  prayer.  God  is  God  to  each 
believer  in  his  peculiar  circumstances. 
Isaac  is  here  promised  the  blessing  for 
Abraham's  sake.  This  is  the  actual 
working  of  the  household  oovenant 
God  has  so  displayed  Himself  in  all 
the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  oovenaut 
God  to  the  families  of  His  people.— 
(Jacobus.) 

Verse  25.  He  called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  that  had  made  room  for 
him  ;  and  now,  by  His  presence  and 
promise,  comforted  him.  Let  tbe 
streams  of  God's  bounty  lead  us,  as  the 
watercoui-se  doth,  either  to  tlie  ggnng 
upward,  or  downward  to  the  maia 
ocean,  to  the  source  and  fountain 
whence  they  flow.    Let  God  taste  of 
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« of  His  0¥m  planting.  We  are 
3r  than  brute  beasts,  if,  con- 
ourselves  with  a  natural  use  of 
kturoB,  we  rise  not  up  to  the 
;  if,  instead  of  being  temples 
praise,  we  become  graves  of  His 

Isaac  first  built  an  altar,  and 
ged  a  well. — (TrappJ 

dwelling-place  of  the  godly 
\e  a  sanctuary. 

1 26,  27.  True  meekness  does 
I  from  insensibility.  The  meek 
sel  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
ed  against  them. 

while  they  acted  as  enemies, 
patiently,  as  a  part  of  his  lot 
ril  world ;  but  now  that  they 

be  thought  friends,  and  to 
^Tenant  with  him,  he  feels 
sind  speaks  his  mind.  We  can 
kt  from  an  avowed  adversary 
e  cannot  bear  from  a  professed 
nor  is  it  any  transgression  of 
of  meekness  and  love  plainly 
y  our  strong  perception  of  the 
received,  and  to  stand  on  our 
i  dealing  with  those  who  have 
ed  unfairly.— (jBewA.) 

18.  The  world  pays  an  invo- 
tribute  of  respect  and  admira* 
^ood  men.  This  is  the  crown 
'  which^  society  places  upon 
id. 

29.  They  had  shown  acts  of 
ty  to  Isaac  at  first ;  but  their 
1  soon  turned  to  hatred,  and 
ttred  to  persecution.  Men 
the  few  acts  of  kindness  they 
ne  for  others,  but  forget  the 
rongs  they  have  committed 
}hem. 


''  Thou  art  now  the  blessed  of  the- 
Lord."  This  explains  the  one-sided- 
ness  of  the  covenant.  Isaac  needed  no 
guaranty  from  them  as  Jehovah  was 
with  him.  This  clause  may  refer  to 
his  being  under  the  Divine  protection, 
and  therefore  safe,  or  as  being  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  not  to  make 
account  of  the  injury  done  him  bjr  the 
servants.  Or  it  may  express  the  king's 
salaam  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 

E renouncing  him  blessed,  or  supposing 
e  makes  the  treaty  as  proposed, 
calling  him  blessed  of  Jehovah, — 
(Jac(Au8.) 

Verses  30, 31.  It  was  a  large-hearted 
generosity  which  was  content  to  admit 
so  poor  a  plea.  He  who  would  work 
out  great  purposes  of  charity  towards 
mankind  must  be  prepared  to  make 
large  allowances. 

This  reconciliation  between  Isaac 
and  Abimelech  was  pledged  in  a  feast 
They  both  sware  unto  one  another ;  so 
is  our  reconciliation  with  God  pledged 
in  the  Christian  feast  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. — (Bober^son.) 

Ver.  32.  Blessings  follow  quickly 
in  the  path  of  a  large-hearted  charity. 
As  Isaac  forgave  them  for  depriving 
him  of  his  wells  (rather  than  quarrel 
with  them),  so  the  Lord  opened  to  him 
another  well  for  his  need  the  same  day. 
— {Jacobus,) 

Verse  33.  Beer-Sheba  unto  this  day. 
So  it  was  before ;  but  the  name  was 
almost  worn  out,  the  well  being  stopped 
up.  Isaac  therefore  now  names  it,  and 
so  preserves  it  for  a  monument  of 
(}oa  s  mercy  to  his  father  and  to  him- 
self.—(TVajRp.) 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PAJUORAPE.-^Vene  84-86. 


Esau's  Mabbuqk 


was  in  aeoordanoe  with  his  oharaoter.  The  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
'  his  birthright  showed  a  man  prodigal  and  careless  of  consequences.  He 
this  disposition  with  him  thoughout  life,  and  his  marriage  was  no  excep- 
the  general  course  of  his  conduct.  Given  certain  dispositions  and  pro- 
},  and  answering  circumstances,  and  a  man's  actions  may  be  predicted 
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with  tolerable  certainty.    Esau  in  the  matter  of  his  mairiage  did  what  we  might 
naturally  expect  such  a  man  to  do. 

n.  It  was  irreligions.  1.  It  w{m  against  the  interests  qf  the  Church  qf  Goi. 
He  married  women  who  belonged  to  a  heathen  nation, — the  Hittites  whom  God 
had  cursed,  and  who  were  steeped  in  crime  and  corruption.  This  was  an  un- 
holy alliance,  most  certain  to  lower  the  tone  of  his  own  character  and  to  injure 
the  prospects  of  the  Church  of  Gk)d.  As  a  tact  of  history  he  was  the  {aJdier  of  a 
nation  who  through  long  centuries  were  the  perpetual  enemies  of  Israel  2.  It 
was  a  transgression  of  duty  towards  his  parents.  He  was  old  enough  to  be  free 
from  the  direct  control  of  his  parents — to  act  and  choose  for  himself.  But  he 
ought  not  to  have  acted  contrary  to  their  wish,  especially  when  that  wish  wis 
reasonable  and  righteous.  His  conduct  was  a  ''  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to 
Rebekah."  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  one  of  the  greatest  griefe  of  this  sad  wodd 
is  the  grief  caused  by  children  to  their  parents.  .,jai 
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Verses  34,  35.    Esau  had  got  ac-  chosen  fix)m  such  a  stock  were  a  souioe 

quainted  with  this  tribe  in  his  hunting  of  great  grief  to  the  parents  of  Esan. 

expeditions.      They    belonged    to    a  The  choice  manifested  his  tolerance  at 

family   gone    in    transgression    and  least  of  the  carnal,  and  his  indifference 

apostacy  from  God.    The  two  wives  to  the  spiritual — {Murp^,) 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Gbitical  Nona — 3.  Taks  lome  venison.]  Heb.  Bunt  a  hunt  for  me.  *'  Wh»t  thii  bmil 
should  be  except  of  the  deer  or  gazeUe,  does  not  appear.  And  hence  it  is  not  soipiiBng  that 
kids  of  the  flock  answered  the  purpose  when  so  cooked  and  flavoured  as  to  make  a  saTooiy  dish." 
(Jacobus.  J— 15.  Goodly  raiment  of  her  eldest  son  Esau.1  Heb.  The  denrabU  garmevU,  lbs 
choicest  garments  belonging  to  Esau  were  put  upon  Jacob.  From  verse  27  it  would  H^P^^  ^^ 
somewhat  of  the  odour  of  the  field  clung  to  these  gannents.  **  They  were  probably  best»  or  stats 
garments  of  '  my  lord  *  Esau,  in  which  he  sought  the  companies  of  his  brother  hnnten^  and 
redolent  (verse  29)  of  the  aromatic  shrubs  of  the  wilderness  which  they  bad  basted  throosli.*' 
{Alford.)-^l9,  Skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats.]  These  were  the  skins  of  the  Syrian  goat,  the 
hair  of  which,  though  black,  is  long  and  soft.  It  looks  and  feels  very  much  like  hiunaB  hair, 
whence  the  Bomans  employed  it  for  wigs  and  other  artificial  coverings  of  the  head.^l>.  As 
Lord  thy  God  brought  it  te  me.  The  name  for  the  covenant  G^od  of  the  potiutfdis  is 
Heb.  M(ide  to  meet  before  me.  The  meaning  is,  God  hath  brouebt  it  in  my  way  by  n 
circimistances  to  meet  together  for  my  success.— 87.  And  Uessed  him.]  The  blessing  {\ 
27-29)  is  in  the  form  of  poetic  parallelism.~28.  The  dew  of  heaven,  and  tb«  fktneis  of  the 
earth.]  In  Palestine  these  are  dosely  connected.  The  dews  are  copious,  and  make  op  for  the 
lack  of  ndn  during  several  months  of  the  year.  The  dew  of  Hermon,  and  the  dew  npoa  the 
mountains  of  Zion  are  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmist  as  an  evidence  of  the  Divine  UeaiBg. 
(Ps.  czxxiii. ;  Deut.  zxxiii.  13,  28.)— 39.  Thy  dwelUng  shall  be  of  the  Iht&eas  of  th»  eaifh,  til 
of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above.]  The  preposition  is  here  used  in  a  prvvatiw  sense,  tg^oH/rom 
thefatneu  of  the  earthy  etc.  *'  The  opening  words  most  likely  signify  the  veiy  oontraiy  of  thst 
by  which  the  A.  Y.  renders  thenL  Esau  was  to  dwell  in  the  barren  land  of  Idunee,  fv  eff 
from  the  fertility  of  his  brother's  lot  Travellers  say  that  Edom  is  probably  the  most  dssolsta 
and  barren  npliuid  in  the  world.  No  words  could  more  accurately  describe  Uie  hahita  of  its 
inhabitants  than  those  of  living  by  their  sword,  existing  as  robbers  and  free-booters»*  {Jffird.) 
—40.  And  it  shall  oome  to  pass  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  that  thoa  ehsAt  hmk  Us 
yoke  from  off  thy  neok.]   **The  Edomitee  were  to  be  subjugated  by  Isnel,  batwonkliBtiBe 
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tiMir  Hberty  and  saoceed  in  »h>lring  off  the  yoke.  This  they  did  in  the  reign  of  Jonun. 
(H  Kinga  Tiii  20.)  They  were  brought  under  again  by  Amariah'a.  (2  Kings  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chron. 
anr.  11.)    In  the  latter  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Jadah  the  Edomites  were  a  oaaae  of  annoyance. 

g  Chron.  xzTiiL  17.")    (^(/ord)— 46.  Why  shoidd  I  be  d«priYed  alio  of  you  both  in  one  dayt 
Etan  killed  Jaoob^  she  must  lose  them  both,  for  the  avenger  of  Mood  would  puniah  Eaaa 
vtthdMth. 


MAIN  HOMILBTICB  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.^Vmn  1-5. 

Isaac  in  the  Neab  Pbospegt  of  Death. 

L  He  has  warningi  of  his  approaching  end.  1.  His  advanced  age.  He 
JS  now  137  years  old.  His  sou,  Esau,  had  now  been  married  37  years  ;  and 
Us  brother,  Ishmael,  had  been  dead  14  years.  He  himself  thought,  venr 
natoially,  that  he  was  near  his  end,  though,  as  it  happened,  he  did  not  die  till 
43  years  after  this  time.  He  felt  that  the  world  was  going  rapidly  from  him. 
Friend  after  firiend  was  departing.  The  years  of  man  s  age  are  like  the  mile- 
fltones  on  the  journey,  we  feel  that  we  have  not  much  further  to  go.  Whatever 
we  may  put  mto  life ;  however  we  may  expand  the  measures  of  it  by  holy 
tlumghts  and  deeds,  or  make  it  monstrous  by  wickedness,  the  length  of  it  is  a 
meairaured  quantity.  Our  Lord  has  taught  us  that  we  cannot  add  a  cubit  to 
^  length  of  our  life's  journey  (Matt.  vi.  27).  And  Job,  lon^  ago,  speaking  of 
man,  the  length  of  whose  mortal  day  is  appointed  by  his  Maker,  says, ''  Seeing 
his  days  are  determined,  the  numb^  of  Lis  months  are  with  Thee,  Thou  hast 
^ipointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass."  (Job  xiv.  5.)  2.  Signs  of  weakness 
ma  decay.  Dim  eyes,  trembling  limbs,  loss  of  memory,  a  languid  interest  in 
present  tnings  and  a  tenacious  chnging  to  the  past  are  signs  that  life  is  wearing 
away  and  timt  the  end  is  near.  It  is  a  merciful  Providence  that  to  most  men 
death  does  not  come  suddenly  to  cut  them  off  in  the  midst  of  high  health,  but 
their  wav  to  the  dark  house  is  by  a  gentle  descent.  QoA,  sends  them  reminders 
of  their  latter  end,  and  the  man  says,  "  Behold  now  I  am  old,  and  I  know  not 
the  day  of  my  death."  Toung  men  may  die,  old  men  must ;  they  have  one 
fimt  already  in  the  grave. 

n.  He  sets  in  order  his  worldly  affairs.  He  feels  now  that  the  time  has  come 
for  him  to  discharge  any  remaining  duties  towards  the  living.  For  soon  the  hour  is 
eoming  when  he  can  no  longer  work,  and  whatever  has  to  he  done  must  be  done 
qmcUy.  1.  Duties  prompt^  by  the  social  affections.  There  are  those  who  have 
grown  up  around  us,  and  who  are  associated  with  us  by  natural  ties,  to  whom  we  owe 
certain  duties.  We  are  bound  to  show  them  kindness  and  regard.  We  have  but 
a  short  time  in  which  to  discharge  those  obligations,  for  death  will  not  stay. 
laaac  wishes  to  bestow  his  blessing  upon  his  eldest  son,  and  to  receive  a  kindness 
fiom  him  for  the  last  time.  His  fond  affection  would  be  gratified,  and  his  son 
would  receive  honour  thereby.  He  would  discharge  a  debt  of  love  and  celebrate 
tiie  satisfactions  of  his  feelings  by  a  joyful  feast.  2.  Duties  regarding  the 
StMement  of  inheritance  and  property.  Life  was  uncertain,  and  therefore  Isaac 
must  contrive  so  that  there  may  be  no  disputes  after  his  death.  He  wishes  to 
settle  the  position  which  his  sons  were  to  occupy  in  the  family,  according  to 
Ida  own  notions  of  right.  It  is  best  for  a  man  to  arrange  all  such  matters  while  his 
taoA,  is  clear,  and  before  he  is  perplexed  andconfused  by  the  last  sickness.  In 
tiuB  way  he  can  dismiss  the  world,  and  secure  for  himself  a  tranquil  time  before 
the  end.  It  is  well  to  have  some  time  to  walk  quietly  and  thoughtfully  along 
tiie  shores  of  eternity  before  we  take  our  last  voyage  to  the  unknown  scenes 
berond  Ufe.  The  conduct  of  Isaac,  at  this  time,  shows  a  thoughtfulness  and  a 
eammesB  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  a  contemplative  man.    He  is  still  able  to 
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enjoy  a  feast,  and  looks  forward  to  some  brief  renewal  of  his  Tigonr  and  spnifai 
In  all  this,  surely,  there  is  a  gleam  of  immortality.  He  is  abont  to  do  aomediiiig 
which  will  take  effect  after  his  death.  If  tnii  life  be  all,  why  should  we 
consider  the  brief  enjoyments  and  distinctions  of 'those  who  must  in  a  few  short 
years  sink  with  us  into  nothingness,  as  though  we  had  never  been  !  Surely  tlie 
only  attitude  of  mind  which  we  could  assume  towards  such  a  blank  and  mined 
prospect  would  be  that  of  despair  !  But  man  feels  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
that  he  must  have,  in  some  way,  an  interest  and  inheritance  in  the  future. 


SUQOBSTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  1,  2.  Dimness,  and  even 
loss  of  sight,  is  more  frequent  in  Pales- 
tine than  with  us. 

Old  age  itself  is  a  disease,  and  the 
sink  of  all  diseases.  *'  The  clouds  re- 
turn after  the  rain."  A  continual 
succession  of  miseries,  like  April 
weather,  as  one  shower  is  unburdened, 
another  is  brewed,  and  the  sky  is  still 
overcast  with  clouds.  Lo,  such  is  old 
age.  And  is  this  a  fit  present  for 
God  ?  Wilt  thou  give  Him  the  dregs, 
the  very  last  san£,  thy  dotage,  which 
thyself  and  thy  friends  are  weary  of  ? 
"  Offer  it  now  to  thy  prince,  will  he  be 
pleased  with  thee  ? "  (Mai.  I  8.)  But 
God  will  not  be  so  put  off.  He  is  "  a 
great  king,"  and  stands  upon  his 
seniority  (Mai.  i.  14.)— (TVaop.) 

Esau  had  been  perverse  and  unduti- 
frd  in  marrying  into  the  stock  of 
Canaan,  yet  his  father's  affection  still 
clings  to  him.  How  strong  is  parental 
love  to  surmount  the  worst  obstacles  ! 

That  the  time  of  death  should  be 
uncertain  is  a  benevolent  provision, 
for  a  man  is  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
tinue his  services  to  mankind  until  the 
last  moment  in  which  he  can  be  useful 
The  knowledge  of  the  exact  time,  as 
fixed  and  unalterable,  would  throw  a 
disturbing  and  perplexing  element  into 
human  affairs. 

Verses  3,  4.  Isaac's  inordinate  love 
of  the  pleasures  of  appetite  still  clune 
to  him.  How  strongly  rooted  are  old 
habits  and  propensities ! 

The  woros  of  dying  men  are  living 
oracles.  It  was  the  patriarch's  care, 
and  it  must  be  ours,  to  leave  a  blessing 
behind  us ;  to  seek  the  salvation  of  our 
children  whilst  we  live,  and  to  say 
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something  to  the  same  purpose  when 
we  die,  that  ma^  stick  by  them.  So 
when  we  are  laid  in  our  graves,  on 
stock  remains,  goes  forward,  and  shall 
do  till  the  day  of  doom. — {Trapp.\ 

Why  was  "  savoury  meat "  required 
in  order  to  the bestowment  of  thebles- 
ings  ?  The  design  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  not  merely  to  strengthen  animal 
nature,  but  to  enkindle  affection.  Isaao 
is  said  to  have  kved  Esau  on  aoconnt 
of  his  venison  (Gen.  xxv.  23) :  this 
therefore  would  tend,  as  he  supposed, 
to  revive  that  affection,  and  so  enable 
him  to  bless  him  with  all  his  heart  It 
seems  however,  to  have  been  but  a 
carnal  kind  of  introduction  to  so  Divine 
an  act :  partaking  more  of  the  flesh 
than  of  the  Spirit,  and  savouring  rather 
of  that  natural  affection  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  he  at  present  acted, 
than  of  the  faith  of  a  son  of  Abnham. 
^Fuller.) 

It  is  probable  that  Isaac  demanded 
something  better  than  ordinary,  be- 
cause this  was  to  be  also  a  peaiHir 
day.  To  all  appearance  it  was  a  Divme 
providence  tnrough  which  Jacob  gains 
time  to  obtain  and  bear  away  the 
blessing  from  him. — (Lange.) 

Verse  5.  Isaac's  carefully  calculated 
project  is  thwarted  by  a  woman's 
shrewdness.  A  carnal  policy  can  alwa|a 
be  met  by  its  own  weapons. 

Rebekah  overhearing  this  charge  cC 
Isaac  to  his  son  Esan,  takes  measmei 
to  direct  the  blessinff  into  another 
channel  It  was  just  toat  Esau  should 
lose  the  blessing,  for  by  selling  Ui 
birth-right  he  hi^  despised  it  It  wie 
God's  design  too  that  Jacob  dKNiId 
have  it.  lUbekah  also  knowing  of  tUi 
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from  its  haymg  been  revealed 
that  ^^the  elder  should  serve 
Dger/'  appears  to  have  acted 
rood  motive.  But  the  scheme 
be  formed  to  correct  the  error 
husband  was  far  from  being 
le.  It  was  one  of  those 
measures  which  have  too  often 
opted  to  accomplish  the  Divine 
3 ;  as  if  the  end  would  justify. 


or  at  least  excuse  the  means.  Thus 
Sarah  acted  in  giving  Hagar  to  Abra* 
ham  ;  and  thus  many  others  have  acted 
under  the  idea  of  being  us^td  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Christ.  The 
answer  to  all  such  things  is  that  which 
God  addressed  to  Abraham  :  "  I  am 
God  Almighty ;  walk  before  Me,  and 
be  Thou  perfect." 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.^Vena  «-10. 

Bebbkah's  Cunhinq  Plot  in  pavoub  of  Jacob. 

B  human  element  in  it  1.  The  partiality  qf  a  fond  mother.  She 
loved  this  son,  and  was  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  to  promote  his  welfare 
inction.  2.  Ambition,  She  wanted  to  see  her  favourite  son  raised  to 
lest  honour.  Tet  her  ambition  was  devoid  of  selfishness,  for  she  asked 
for  herself,  but  only  for  Jacob.  "  But  here  is  a  trait  of  female 
sr :  it  is  a  woman's  ambition,  not  a  man's,  doing  wrong,  not  for  her  own 
ge,  but  for  the  sake  of  one  she  loved.  It  is  a  touch  of  womanhood." 
rtBon.) 

lie  religions  element  in  it.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
bh  the  history  of  the  Church  of  God.  These  persons  are  mentioned^ 
ir  acts  related  because  they  have  to  do  with  tnis  history.  We  justly 
Kebekah,  but  we  have  to  consider  her  conduct  in  the  light  of  her 
l^ances  and  character.  Her  faith  in  QoA  was  nlaced  in  circumstances  of 
iaL  1.  It  seemed  as  iftheorade  qf  God  was  likely  to  become  void.  The 
of  Isaac  was  known,  and  it  was  against  God's  revealed  puipose.  The 
mess  of  an  old  man  forbade  the  thought  that  he  would  listen  to 
It,  or  set  aside  the  claims  of  a  long-cherished  affection.  The  known 
3od  and  the  known  will  of  her  husband  were  at  variance.  It  is  a 
matter  to  trust  in  God  alone,  and  to  forsake  all  leaning  upon  our- 
2.  The  crisis  was  uraent.  Isaac  had  taken  steps  to  carry  out  his 
0.  He  supposes  himseu  to  be  on  his  deathbed  and,  therefore,  makes  up 
1  to^  impart  the  blessing,  which  when  once  bestowed  was  irrevocable. 
I  this  emergency  is  the  Ibelieving  wife  to  do  ?  It  was  of  no  use  to  try 
sasures,  for  the  mind  of  the  old  man  was  weak  and  his  purpose  too 
eated.  She  ought  to  have  left  the  matter  with  God,  and  to  be  content 
n,  to  trust,  and  to  wait.  But  it  is  a  h^  trial  to  iJlow  a  great  evil  to 
when  we  have  the  means  of  preventing  it  To  work  ana  scheme  is 
fy  than  to  be  silent  When  we  see  the  declared  will  of  God  likely  to 
rted,  it  seems  as  if  any  device  of  ours  to  prevent  it  becomes  a  justifiable, 
1  a  pious  necessity.  The  sin  of  Bebekah  was  of  a  complex  natura 
ow  difficult  it  is  to  estimate  human  conduct  if  we  only  regard  it  from 
ide.  *'  We  label  sins  as  by  a  catalogue.  We  judge  of  man  by  their 
it  it  is  far  truer  to  say  that  we  can  only  judge  the  acts  by  the  man. 
Bt  understand  the  man  before  you  can  appreciate  his  deed.  The  same 
ne  by  two  different  persons,  ceases  to  be  the  same.  Abraham  laughed, 
id  Sarah  :  one  was  the  laugh  of  scepticism,  the  other  the  result  of  that 
in  our  nature  by  which  the  most  solemn  thoughts  are  balanced  by  s 
'  strangeness,  or  even  ludicrousness.    The  Pharisees  asked  a  sign  in 
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unbelief ;  many  of  the  Old  Teetainent  saints^  in  fiuth.  A  fine  diacrimiiiaticn 
is  therefore  needed  to  understand  the  simplest  deed.  A  yery  delicate  analjras 
of  character  is  necessary  to  comprehend  such  acts  as  these  and  rightly  apportion 
their  turpitude  and  their  palliations." — {JiobertdotL) 


aUQQESTIYE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VES8ES. 


Verse  6.  She  overheard  what  Isaac 
spoke  secretly.  Women  will  be  listen- 
ing ;  as  Sarah  behind  the  door,  when 
she  laughed,  and  little  thought  to  be 
questioned  for  it. — (Trapp.) 

Verses  7-10.  The  sin  of  deceiving 
a  man  into  what  is  right  differs  little 
from  deceiving  him  into  what  is  wrong. 
The  effect  of  the  sin  may,  indeed,  be 
different ;  but  its  moral  character  in 
the  eyes  of  Omniscience  is  substantially 
the  same.  The  slightest  deviation 
from  the  straightforward  principles  of 
integrity  and  honesty  is  contrary  to 
the  very  genius  and  actings  of  a  true 
fiuth  ;  and  though  the  event  was  over- 
ruled to  good,  yet  this  was  no  justifi- 
cation of  the  parties  concerned.    Evil 


ceases  not  to  be  evil  because  God 
makes  it  redound  to  His  glory.— 
(Bush.) 

God  inclines  the  love  of  the  mother 
to  the  younger,  against  the  custom  of 
nature,  because  uie  father  loves  the 
elder,  against  the  promisa  The  affec- 
tions of  parents  are  divided ;  that  the 
promise  might  be  fulfilled,  Bebekah's 
craft  shall  answer  Isaac's  paitialitj. 
Isaac  would  unjustly  turn  Esau  into 
Jacob,  Rebekah  doth  as  cunningly  ton 
Jacob  into  Esau  :  her  desire  was  good; 
her  means  were  unlawful  God  dodi 
oft-times  effect  His  lust  will  b]r  oor 
weaknesses  ;  yet  neitner  thereby  justi- 
fying our  innrmitieBp  nor  UemishiiV 
His  own  actiona — (Bp.  HaJL) 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Verm  11-24. 


Bebekjlh's  Cunninq  Plot  Aooepted  and  Carried  Out  bt  Jacob. 

I.  Seveals  some  qualities  of  Jacob's  character.     1.  He  was  a  weak  aai 

pliable  man.  He  had  little  moral  strength  to  resist  temptation.  2.  He  lackd 
the  power  of  self-determination.  He  had  no  skill  of  invention  or  contrivanoe. 
Hence  he  fell  in  with  the  designs  of  his  mother.  3.  He  was  fearfid  <^  cm- 
sequences.  He  objects  not  to  what  is  wrong  in  the  proposed  action,  but  to 
the  risk  he  is  running.  (Verse  12.)  It  is  enough,  if  he  can  only  be  aasored 
of  success.  4.  He  could  long  indulge  the  thought  of  that  which  was  forfndduL 
He  had  formed  the  steady  purpose  to  complete  the  sin  which  he  had  committed 
against  his  brother  in  taking  away  his  birthright  He  had  long  meditated  efil 
things,  and  to  such  a  man  the  opportunity,  sooner  or  later,  wm  present  itself 
llie  ambition  to  obtain  the  coveted  blessing  was  long  chenshed,  and  iibe  hour 
of  temptation  came  and  secured  him  as  an  easy  victim. 

II.  Beveals  the  gradual  debasement  of  Jacob's  character.  He  did  not 
intend  to  cast  off  all  moral  restraints,  and  to  allow  himself  to  fidl  bto  Aa 
wajTS  of  wickedness.  But  he  had  little  strength  to  resist  temptaticm,  and 
almost  unknown  to  himself  his  character  degenerates,  he  loses  his  fomsr 
sunplicity  and  becomes  an  accomplished  deceiver.  He  who  was  once  » 
diffident  now  shrinks  at  nothing.  1.  He  overcomes  d^JicuUies  in  the  wag  ^ 
sm.  He  was  cool  and  thoughtful  enough,  at  first,  to  see  that  he  shoald 
run  a  risk,  even  with  his  blind  father.    (Verse  12.)    But  if  he  can  soimoiuit 
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3ar  of  consequences,  he  cares  not  for  the  sin.  2.  Be  bams  to  act  a 
\ood.  He  covered  himself  with  skins  that  he  might  appear  hairy  like 
rather.  (Verse  16.)  3.  He  proceeds  to  the  direct  falselmd.  (Verse  19.) 
in  this  he  scruples  not  to  make  an  impious  use  of  the  name  of  God. 
e  20.)  When  once  a  man  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  evil,  new  diffi- 
s^  arise  and  he  is  led  into  deeper  guilt.  4.  He  allows  himself  to  be  led 
rin  under  the  idea  that  he  is  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  God.  He 
that  the  end  he  contemplated  was  according  to  the  declared  will  of  God, 
herefore  considered  that  any  means  used  to  attain  it  must  be  right.  How 
evils  have  been  wrought  in  the  course  of  human  history  under  colour  of 
ion  to  some  religious  idea !  But  neither  the  wrath  nor  the  craft  of  man 
rork  out  the  righteousness  of  GkxL 


3U00S8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


n^  11, 12.  Sin  is  often  feared, 
>r  itself  but  for  its  consequences, 
r  Heavenly  Father  will  certainly 
s,  and  better  feel  us  ;  and  we  shaU 
fim,  too,  in  His  fatherly  correc- 
before  He  bless  U8.^7raj?p.) 

rse  13.  We  cannot  help  regarding 
a  sort  of  admiration  her  lofty 
ciation  of  that  result  which  she 
t,  and  her  self-forgetful  devotion 
:  beloved  son  ;  but  it  is  as  we  feel 
one  sort  of  admiration  for  Lady 
eth — with  full  consciousness  of, 
never  forgetting,  her  crime. — 
rd.) 

are  is  a  touch  of  womanhood 
rable  in  her  recklessness  of  per- 
consequences.  So  that  only  he 
)  gain,  she  did  not  care  :  **  upon 
I  thy  curse,  my  son."  And  it  is 
rhich  forces  us,  even  while  we 

condemn,  to  compassionate, 
ighout  the  whole  of  this  revolting 
of  deceit  and  fraud  we  never  can 

that  Rebekah  was  a  mother  ; 

a  certain  interest  in  and  imn- 

with  her  are  sustained.    And  we 

another  feminine  trait;  her  act 

I  from  devotion  to  a  person  rather 

to  a  principle.     A  man's  idolatry 

an  idea,  a  woman's  for  a  person. 

1  suffers  for  a  monarchy,  a  woman 

dsg.    A  man's  martyrdom  differs 

I  woman's.    Nay,  even  in  their 

»n  personality  marks  the    one, 

iment  to  an  idea  or  ^nciple  the 

Woman  adores  God  in  His 

lality  \  maife  in  His  attributes  \ 


at  least,  that  is  on  the  whole  the  char- 
acteristic difference.  Here  we  have 
the  idolatry  of  the  woman,  sacrificing 
husband,  dder  son,  her  own  soul  for 
an  idolized  person.  For  this  was  pro- 
perly speaking,  idolatry.  Rebekah 
loved  her  son  more  than  truth,  that  is 
more  than  God.  This  was  to  idolize  ; 
and  hence  Christ  says,  ''  If  any  man 
love  father  or  mother  more  than  Me, 
he  is  not  worthy  of  Me." — (Robertson.) 
There  are  persons  who  would  roman- 
tically admire  this  devotion  of  Rebekah, 
and  call  it  beautiful.  To  sacrifice  all, 
even  principle,  for  another;  what 
higher  proof  of  affection  can  there  be  ? 
0  miserable  sophistry !  the  only  true 
affection  is  that  which  is  subordinate 
to  a  higher.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  in  those  who  love  little  love  is  a 
primary  affection,  a  secondary  one  in 
those  who  love  mucL  Be  sure  he 
cannot  love  another  much,  "  who  loves 
not  honour  more."  For  that  higher 
affection  sustains  and  elevates  the 
lower  one,  casting  round  it  a  glory 
which  mere  personal  feeling  could 
never  give.  Uompare,  e.g.^  Rebekah's 
love  with  that  of  Abra^m  for  his  son. 
Abraham  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  son 
to  duty ;  Rebekah  sacrificed  truth  and 
duty  to  her  son.  Which  loved  a  son 
the  most  ?  Which  was  the  nobler  love? 
Even  as  a  question  of  permanence, 
which  would  last  the  longer?  For 
consider  what  respect  this  guilty  son 
and  guilty  mother  could  retain  for 
each  other  after  this !  Would  not  love 
dwindle  into  shame,  and  love  itself  in. 
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recriminations  ?  For  affection  will  not 
long  survive  respect,  however  it  may 
protract  its  life  by  effort. — {B4)bert9on.) 

Verse  14.  Had  his  remonstrance 
arisen  from  an  aversion  to  the  evil,  he 
would  not  so  readily  have  yielded  to 
her  suggestions ;  but  where  temptation 
finds  the  heart  fortified  by  nothing 
stronger  than  a  regard  to  present  con- 
sequences, it  is  very  certain  to  prevail. 
Let  us  beware,  however,  how  we  are 
drawn  by  any  authority  whatever  to 
the  commission  of  evil.  It  will  be  of 
little  avail  to  say,  my  adviser  was 
my  father  or  my  mother ;  there  is  a 
plain  path,  from  which  no  authority 
under  heaven  should  induce  us  to 
swerve. — {Bush,) 

Verse  15.  Some  suppose  that  this  was 
a  priestly  robe  worn  by  the  elder  son  as 
priest  of  the  household  (Gen.  zlix.  3). 
But  this  is  not  implied  in  the  text, 
though  the  terms  used  in  the  Greek 
are  such  as  are  applied  to  the  holy 
garments  of  the  pnesthood,  and  may 
here  denote  the  desirable  robes  of  the 
birthright-son,  kept  in  the  tent  as  of 
sacred  value.  And  though  Isaac  could 
not  see  them,  he  could  identify  them 
by  the  feeling. — {Jacobus,) 

Verses  16,  17.  He  suffers  himself 
without  remonstrance  to  be  arrayed  in 
the  skin  borrowed  from  a  senseless 
animal,  and  the  robes  stolen  from  an 
unwitting  brother.  And  led  by  the 
false  fondness  of  a  mother  into  the 
chamber  which  the  seeming  approach 
of  death,  as  well  as  the  solemn  trans- 
action then  on  hand,  should  have 
hallowed  with  an  awful  reverence  of 
truth  and  righteousness, — he  heaps  lie 
upon  lie  with  unscrupulous  efirontery; 
aouses  the  simple  confidence  of  the 
blind  old  man ;  and  almost,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  betraying  his  father  with  a 
kiss, — steals  from  him  the  birthright- 
blessing.— (Cbnrf/wA.) 

Verse  18.    Jacob  stands  ready  to  do 

the  mother's  bidding  in  this  work  of 

deception.    How  his  soul  must  have 

quaked  in  consequence  of  the  fraud  he 
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was  practising  upon  his  aged  fiiftherl 
He  will  find  the  way  of  transgresBon 
to  be  hard.  Who  art  tkauf  Is  he 
not  abready  detected  ?  How  his  heut 
sinks  at  such  a  question.— (./acofrflULJ 

Verse  19.  Here  he  utters  three  liai 
in  a  breath  besides  intituling  God  to 
that  he  did  (Verse  20),  so  taOoDg  that 
revered  name  in  vain.  ^  This  was  his 
sin,  and  he  smarted  for  it  to  his  dying 
day ;  for  he  had  scarce  a  meriy  hou 
after  this ;  but  God  followed  him  with 
one  sorrow  upon  another,  to  teach  him 
and  us  what  an  **  evil  and  bitter  thing 
sin  is "  (Jer.  il  19),  and  how  it  en- 
snares us.  The  Scripture  reckons  a 
lie  among  monstrous  sins  (Rev.  xzi  8). 
Indeed,  every  lie  is  pemidona  to  our- 
selves or  to  others,  or  both ;  becanss 
flatly  forbidden  of  God,  and  because  it 
is  against  the  order  of  nature,  and  for 
that  "  no  lie  is  of  the  truth  "  (1  John 
ii.  21),  but  of  the  Devil,  who  b^^ 
and  still  upholds  his  kingdom  by  baa 
(John  viii.  44)  Gontrmly,  Gk>d  li 
truth,  and  His  children  are  such  as  will 
not  he.  (Isa.  bdil  8 ;  Bev.  liv.  5.)— 
(Trapp,) 

To  act  and  speak  a  falsehood  requires 
boldness  and  a  readiness  to  plunge  into 
deeper  sin,  for  one  lie  requires  another 
to  maintain  it. 

Verse  20.  The  answer  is  cunning 
but  profane.  Oh  !  how  the  man  who 
undertakes  to  lie  gets  into  deep  water 
and  mire,  and  must  load  lus  conscience 
with  awfril  burdens  of  £Bklaehood  before 
he  gets  through  !  Here  he  must  even 
bring  in  God  Himself  as  having  helped 
him  to  this  result,  when  he^knew  tnat 
God  must  abhor  the  falsity.  AU  thii 
has  come  perhaps  fit>m  a  perverted 
conscience,  supposing  that  because  the 
birthright  was  his,  of  right,  and  hii 
by  Divine  intent,  therefore  he  coaU 
use  wicked  means  to  secure  the  end. 
As  though  God  coidd  not  accompliih 
His  own  plan,  or  as  though  He  was 
not  to  be  trusted  to  do  it.— (Jacobm>) 

It  is  well  to  have  God's  Word  on  ov 
side,  but  we  should  not  attempt  to  fbl- 
fil  that  word  by  acting  contrary  to  the 
known  lavrs  of  righteousness. 
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ny  are  alarmed  when  they  find 
some  known  truth  of  nature  is 
to  contradict  some  truth  of 
^;are,  as  if  God's  Word  were  about 
I.  They  come  forward  with  some 
le  of  their  own  to  defend  Divine 
,  using  all  the  arts  and  devices  of 
J  plying.  But  Gk>d  requires  no 
to  act  or  speak  wickedly  for 
indication  of  His  truth. 

e  answer  intimates  that  his  speedy 
» was  owing  to  a  particular  Divine 
erence  on  his  behalf !  It  is  not 
to  conceive  a  more  daring  piece 
frontery  than  this.  It  was  bad 
^h  to  deal  in  so  many  gross  equiv- 
ms,  but  to  bring  in  the  Lord  God 
&ther  in  order  to  give  them  the 
»rance  of  truth  was  much  worse, 
rhat  we  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
i  but  from  one  of  the  most  de- 
d  of  men.  But  this  was  the 
al  result  of  a  first  wrong  step. 
» probably  had  no  idea  of  going 
la  a  little  stroke  of  dissimulation 
raud,  yet  here  we  find  him  tread- 
pon  the  borders  of  absolute  blas- 
y,  by  making  God  Himself  con- 
ite  in  his  sin  ! — (Bush,) 

rse  21.  There  is  something  about 
lood  which,  though  it  may  silence, 
ill  not  ordinarily  satisfy.  Isaac 
suspicious,  and  therefore  desires 
1  his  hands  ;  and  here  the  decep- 
kuswered. — (Fuller.) 

,  what  a  thrill  of  horror  must  this 
sent  through  the  deceiver's  soul ! 
fr  says,  "  I  should  probably  have 
wav  with  horror  and  let  the  dish 
-^Jaccbus,) 

rse  22.  Now  the  cunning  device 
mother  proves  a  success .  If  this 
itioD  had  lacked,  the  whole  scheme 
I  have  failed.  If,  like  Abraham, 
cah  had  possessed  a  faith  that 
1  have  even  lifted  the  knife  to 
er  son  at  the  call  of  duty,  trusting 
)d  to  raise  him  up,  how  much 
er  would  have  been  the  whole 
iny  ?  All  of  them  suflFer  for  this 
J.  How  the  deceiver  is  recom- 
d  by  deceits  practised  upon  him 


in  the  beautiful  coat  of  Joseph  !  (Gen. 
zxxvii). — (Jacobus.) 

And  now  she  wishes  she  could  borrow 
Esau's  tongue  as  well  as  his  garments, 
that  she  might  securely  deceive  all  the 
senses  of  him,  which  had  sufiered  him- 
self to  be  more  dangerously  deceived 
with  his  afiection.  But  tnis  is  past 
her  remedy  :  her  son  must  name  nim- 
self  Esau  with  the  voice  of  Jacob.  It 
is  hard  if  our  tongue  do  not  betray 
what  we  are,  in  spite  of  our  habit.  This 
was  enough  to  work  Isaac  to  a  suspicion, 
to  an  inquiry,  not  to  an  incredulitv* 
He  that  is  good  of  himself,  will  hardly 
believe  evil  of  another  ;  and  will  rather 
distrust  his  own  senses  than  the  fidelity 
of  those  he  trusted.  All  the  senses  are 
set  to  examine  ;  none  sticketh  at  the 
judgment  but  tne  ear ;  to  deceive  that, 
Jacob  must  second  his  dissimulation 
with  three  lies  at  one  breath  :  I  am 
Esau  ;  as  thou  badest  me  ;  my  venison. 
One  sin  entertained  fetcheth  in  another; 
and  if  it  be  forced  to  lod^e  alone,  either 
departeth,  or  dieth.  I  love  Jacob's 
blessing,  but  I  hate  his  lia  I  would 
not  do  that  willingly  which  Jacob  did 
weakly,  upon  condition  of  a  blessing. 
{Bp.  Hall) 

The  hands,  he  thinks  are  Esau's ; 
but  still  it  is  mysterious,  for  ''  the  voice 
is  Jacob's.  Were  it  not  for  some  such 
things  as  these,  we  might  overlook  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Gh)d  in  afford- 
ing so  many  marks  by  which  to  detect 
imposture,  and  distinguish  man  from 
man.  Of  all  the  multitudes  of  faces, 
voices,  and  figures  in  the  world  no  two 
are  perfectly  alike ;  and  if  one  sense 
fail  us,  the  others  are  frequently  im- 
proved.— (Fuller.) 

Verse  23.  The  deed  was  done  and 
could  not  be  revoked.  It  was  not  done 
at  this  instant,  but  after  eating  the 
venison.  (Verse  27.)  We  see  how 
God  works  by  various  instruments ; 
good  and  bad,  and  brings  to  pass  His 
purposes  by  such  strange  links  in  the 
chain  of  events. — (Jacobus.) 

Verse  24.  Thus  one  sin  entertained 
fetcheth  in  another  :  a  lie  especially, 
which  being  a  blusnful  sin,  is  either 
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denied  by  the  liar  who  is  ashamed  to 
be  taken  with  it,  or  else  covered  by 
another  and  another  lie,  as  we  see  here 
in  Jacob,  who  being  once  over  shoes 
will  be  over  boots  too,  but  he  will  per- 
suade his  father  that  he  is  his  very  son 
Esau. — (Trapp.) 

The  father  still  again  puts  the  ques- 
tion, and  in  a  most  pointed  way,  as  if 
his  suspicions  were  not  yet  utterly 
quieted.  There  seems  to  him  some- 
tning  doubtful  in  this  voice  and  in  all 
the  circumstances.  He  would  nut  the 
question  so  pointedly  as  to  acimit  of 
no  evasion.  It  would  seem  that  he 
knew  Jacob's  character  for  cunning ; 
and  when  one  has  lost  confidence — 


when  he  has  forfeited  his  chancier  for 
straightforward  and  honest  and  tMi^ 
ful  conduct — ^it  is  hard  to  putawaj 
doubt,  and  every  little  item  stirs  the 
suspicion  afresh.— («7aca6itf.) 

Here. was  nothing  but  counterfeiting; 
a  feigned  person,  a  feigned  name^ 
feigned  venison,  a  feigned  answer,  and 
yet  behold  a  true  blessing ;  but  to  the 
man,  not  to  the  meaoa  Those  were 
so  unsound,  that  Jacob  himself  doth 
more  fear  their  curse,  than  hope  for 
their  success.  Isaac  was  now  bodi 
simple  and  old;  yet  if  he  had  perceiyed 
the  fraud.  Jacob  had  been  more  sure  of 
a  curse,  tnan  he  could  be  sure  that  he 
should  not  be  perceived.— {£p.  HaU) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPE.-^Vena  25-29. 

Isaac  Blessinq  Jaoob. 

The  father  is  at  length  satisfied,  and  expresses  his  paternal  affection  byakisBi 
He  accepts  his  son's  duty  and  favour  in  the  providing  and  preparation  of  the 
last  solemn  meaL    He  tnen  proceeds  to  bless  his  son. 

I.  With  temporal  blessings.  1.  A  fertile  soil.  To  him  was  promised  "the 
fatness  of  the  earth."  This  was  fulfilled  in  the  exceeding  fertility  of  the  Holj 
Land.  (Deut.  viii.  7-9.)  This  natural  richness  of  the  soil  was  to  be  replenished 
by  "  the  dew  of  heaven,"  one  blessing  answering  to  and  requiring  the  other* 
There  is  a  ministry  of  service  and  of  mediation  throughout  all  parts  of  God's 
works,  each  department  of  nature  deriving  some  aid  and  influence  from  every 
other.  Hence  it  is  that  when  God  promises  one  blessing  He  intends  to  impait 
every  other  blessing  which  is  necessary  to  complete  it.  The  fatness  of  the  earth 
shall  be  answered  by  the  dew  of  heaven.  2.  Abundance  of  provision.  "Con 
and  wine."  These  imply  all  the  rest.  All  things  are  promised  which  are 
necessary  to  the  sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  life.  3.  PMtic€d  fr^-emiunef' 
*'  Let  people  serve  thee."  Here  is  a  promise  of  universal  dominion — lordship 
over  foreign  nations.  It  is  also  promised  that  Jacob  shall  preserve  pre-eminenee 
among  his  own  kindred.  "  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's 
sons  bow  down  to  thee."  This  was  Gh)d's  election,  that  "  the  elder  diould  sene 
the  younger."  The  greatness  and  importance  of  the  nation  were  to  be  developed 
throughout  the  line  of  Isaac's  family. 

II.  With  spiritual  blessings.  "  Cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and 
blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  thee."  Though  not  expr^sed  in  such  clear  and  fol 
terms,  this  is  virtually  the  same  promise  as  that  made  to  Abraham.  H* 
blessing  conveyed  to  Jacob  was — 1.  The  channel  of  S]nritu(d  blessing  to  wmm^ 
The  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  proceed  throughout  history  aJong  thu  choseo  lii* 
and  in  that  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  ''  Salvatioois 
of  the  Jews,"  i.e.,  it  must  spring  forth  from  them.  Also,  this  bleesing  was  to 
be — 2.  A  test  of  character,  A  curse  was  pronounced  upon  those  who  should 
curse  Jacob.  AH  who  should  reject  and  despise  the  salvation  provided  throofh 
the  seed  of  Abraham  would  bring  condemnation  upon  themselves.  Hie  poaitioB 
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men  take  up  with  regard  to  the  salvation  offered  through  the  Messiah  is  a  test 
ef  qiiritaal  character.  Christ  was  '.'set  for  the  fall  and  for  the  rising  of 
many  in  Israel"  And  hy  men's  treatment  of  Him  and  His  claims  *'  the  thoughts 
rfmanjr  hearts  shall  be  revealed."  The  whole  of  the  blessing  here  promised  to 
Jacob  is  only  realised  fully  in  Christ.    The  poss^ion  of  a  fertile  land,  the 

Siausion  of  the  chosen  family  into  a  great  nation,  and  the  subjugation  of 
er  peoples  are  the  prominent  features  in  Ithe  promise  made  to  Abraham^ 
and  they  prefigured  the  glory  and  dominion  which  belong  to  Messiah's  kingdom. 

"  The  beam  that  ahinea  from  Zion*8  hiU 
Will  lighten  every  land ; 
The  King  who  reigns  on  Zion*8  throne 
ShaU  idl  the  world  command." 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  25,  26.  The  kiss  was  a  sign 
of  affection  and  reverence  (Oen.  xlviii. 
10 ;  P8.iL  12).  His  thus  coming  in 
contact  with  his  father's  person  would 
ako  afford  a  proof  to  the  senses,  from 
the  peculiar  scent  of  his  apparel,  in 
&your  of  his  alleged  identity.  But  it 
was  deceiving,  if  not  betraying,  his 
htiiex  with  a  Kiss. — (Bush.) 

Verse  27.  The  smell  in  this  case 
was  jHTobably  occasioned  by  the  aro- 
matic herbs  which  had  been  laid  up 
with  the  clothes,  both  to  prevent  their 
lieing  fretted  by  the  moths,  and  to 
ffiveihem  an  agreeable  odour.  The 
urientals  are  proverbially  fond  of  per- 
*  fanes.  They  sprinkle  their  clothes 
witli  scented  oils  or  waters,  or  fumigate 
ihem  with  the  incense  from  odoriferous 
woodSy  or  carry  such  woods  or  fragrant 
lierbs  in  a  small  bag  or  sewed  up  in 
flieir  clothes. — (Btm.) 

It  is  not  conmion  to  salute,  as  in 
Eof^d,  they  simply  smell  each  other ; 
and  it  is  said  that  some  P^^le  know 
tibeir  children  by  the  smell.  The  crown 
of  the  head  is  the  principle  place  for 
wmeOing.  Of  an  amiable  man  it  is 
aaid,  ''How  sweet  is  the  smell  of  that 
man !  the  smell  of  his  goodness  is 
universal ! "— (Roberts.) 

Isaac  believes,  ana  blessed  the 
jcfonger  son  in  the  garments  of  the 
dder.  If  our  heavenly  father  smell 
upon  our  backs  the  savour  of  our  elder 
brother's  robes,  we  cannot  depart  from 
unblessed.— ^5p,  Ball.) 


Verse  28.  It  is  probable  that  the 
language  of  the  whole  verses  has  a 
sense  beyond  that  of  the  simple  letter. 
"  The  dew  of  heaven  "  and  the  "  fat- 
ness of  the  earth  "  shadow  out  to  us 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  forth 
upon  men ;  in  fine,  the  whole  inven- 
tory of  spiritual  mercies  which  flow  to 
the  holy  seed  in  virtue  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  drift  of  the  following 
among  other  passages — ^Deut.  xxxii.  2 ; 
Hos.  xiv.  6,  7 ;  Isaiah  xxv.  6 ;  viii.  8. 
Indeed,  so  clearly  analogous  is  this  in 
point  of  phraseology  to  the  blessing 
pronounced  upon  &au,  that,  unless  we 
would  make  them  almost  equivalent, 
it  would  seem  imperative  upon  us  to 
affix  some  sense  to  the  words  over  and 
above  that  conveyed  by  the  mere 
letter. — (Bush.) 

For  Jacob  the  blessing  is,  *'  Ood  give 
thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth."  Here  the  earth 
is  postponed  to  heaven :  the  blessings 
of  this  world  to  those  of  the  world  to 
come;  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the 
gifts  of  grace.  But  for  Esau  the 
blessing  is,  *'  Behold  thy  dwelling  shall 
be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  the 
dew  of  heaven  from  above."  Here 
heaven  is  postponed  to  earth,  the 
spiritual  to  the  natural,  the  blessings 
of  salvation  to  temporal  prosperity. 

Verse  29.    This  is  the  only  part  of 
the  blessing  that  directly  comprises 
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spiritual  things,  and  even  this  is  of  a  expression  is  vague  enough  to  apply  to 

peculiar  form.    It  is  to  be  recollected  temporal  things,  and  yet  sufficiently 

that  it  was  Isaac's  intention  to  bless  comprehensiye  to  embrace  the  infliction 

Esau,  and  he  may  have  felt  that  Esau,  of  tne  ban  of  sin,  and  the  diffusion  of 

after  aJl,  was  not  to  be  the  progenitor  the  blessing  of  salvation  by  means  of 

of  the  holy  seed.    Hence  the  form  of  the  holy  s^d. — (Murphy  ) 


MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OF  THE  PAEAORAPK-^Vena  80-40. 

Esau  Disappointed  of  His  BLEssma. 

I.  He  is  overwhelmed  by  a  heart-rending  sorrow.  He  had  procured  the 
savoury  meat,  brought  it  to  his  father,  and  prepared  himself  to  receive  the 
coveted  blessing.  When  he  found  that  his  brother  had  already  secured  that 
blessing  by  treachery,  "  he  cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  said 
unto  his  father,  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father."  His  grief  is  so  sudden 
and  overwhelming  that  he  cannot  take  in  all  the  sad  facts  of  his  position.  He 
vaguely  hopes  that  there  is  some  way  of  escape  from  the  difficult.  Surely 
some  blessing,  at  all  rides,  must  be  reserved  for  aim  I 

II.  He  refers  his  wrongs  to  their  true  author.  His  brother  Jacob,  who  ind 
taken  away  his  birthright,  had  now  taken  away  his  blessing.  (Yerse  36.)  It  is 
true  that  Esau  had  freely  bartered  his  birthright  for  pottage,  stul  the  transaction 
was  wrong,  for  Jacob  took  advantage  of  his  brother  s  necessity.  Poor  Esau  felt 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  well-known  and  practiced  deceiver. 

m.  He  pleads  pathetically  with  his  father.  ''  And  he  said.  Hast  thon  not 
reserved  a  blessing  for  me  ? "  He  felt  that  there  must  be  some  help  for  him-;- 
some  depths  of  resource  in  his  father's  heart  which  were  still  untried.  This 
feeling  is  almost  akin  to  that  faith  which  is  not  daunted  by  impoasibilities^  and 
even  hopes  against  hope. 

IV.  He  is  contented  with  an  inferior  blessing.  The  superior  bleasmg  had 
already  been  pronounced  upon  another,  and  was  irrevocalue.  "  Yea,  and  be 
shall  be  blessed,"  said  his  father.  Esau  cannot  now  expect  the  highest  blessing. 
He  might  have  the  crumbs  from  the  table,  but  not  the  children's  bread.  Tw 
blessing  pronounced  upon  him  by  his  father  included  many  things  good  in 
then)seTves,  but  the  highest  and  best  things  are  absent.  He  was  promised 
increase,  prosperity,  pre-eminence,  and  renown  in  war.  But  with  this  shoold 
be  mingled  the  bitter  portion  of  servitude  to  his  brother.  He  would  sometimes 
get  the  dominion  and  break  the  yoke  from  off  his  neck,  but  he  would  have  only 
a  brief  victory,  and  must  return  again  to  subjection.  (Verses  39,  40.)  At  best^ 
the  portion  of  Esau  can  only  be  described  as  Grod's  blessings  wiuiout  Qoi 
Nothing  of  heaven  enters  into  it. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  30-32.  Esau  prepared  the  and  therefore  in  his  conscience  he 
dish  and  brought  it  to  his  father,  and     could  not  be  entirely  unprepared  for 


claimed  the  blessing  in  very  similar  the  discovery  of  his  loss.    Eaau  is  too 

terms  to  those  used  by  Jacob.    Esau  late.     Isaac  must  have  been  smitten 

must  have  remembered  how  he  had  with  a  sense  of  his  own  sin  in  his  carnal 

parted  with  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  preference  for  Esau,  contraiy  to  all 
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of  the  Divine  pleasure, 
oo^  that  this  patriarchal 
18  as  the  Divine  direction 
»m  any  personal  preference, 
md  himself  strangely  con- 
1  overruled  by  the  Divine 
icolms,) 

His  emotions  were  abso- 
rwhelming.  On  the  one 
)uld  not  but  feel  a  degree 
ignation  in  view  of  the  im- 
hich  had  been  practised 
especially  when  he  remem- 
precautions  he  had  taken 
ng  thus  deceived  ;  yet,  on 
i  moment's  reflection  would 
im  that  the  transfer  of  the 
lust  have  been  "of  the 
,  consequently,  that  he  had 
ong  acting  against  His  will 

0  have  it  otherwise.  Two 
derations  rushing  on  his 
>nce,  like  two  impetuous 
rrents  coming  together,  suf- 
ccount  for  his  feelings, 
srhen  we  add  his  conscious- 
)  irrevocable  nature  of  the 
.nd  the  momentous  con- 
annexed  to  it.  But  while 
the  subtlety  of  Jacob,  and 
Iness  of  Bebekah,  he  ac- 

1  and  acquiesces  in  the  will 
%e  blessing  which  he  had 
r  pronounced,  and  which  he 
)  irrevocable,  he  deliberately 
inly  confirms :  "  I  have 
m,  yea,  and  he  shall  be 
[Ii»  feelings  would,  perhaps, 
ptly  expressed  by  the  lan- 
alaam,  "  God  is  not  a  man 
uld  lie,"  etc.  (Num.  xxxiii. 
lence  the  Apostle  tells  us, 
1  found  no  place  for  re- 
bhough  he  sought  it  care- 
tears  " — that  is,  he  found 

)r  repentance,  or  change  of 

his  father.     He  could  not 

n  him  to  reverse  the  word 

)roceeded  from  his   lips. — 

ing  can  excuse  a  departure 

aise,  Isaac  might  have  been 

this  case ;  for  in  truth  he 

iromise    to  Jacobs  though 


Jacob  stood  before  him.  He  honestly 
thought  that  he  was  speaking  to  his 
first-born ;  and  yet,  perhaps  partly 
taught  to  be  punctiliously  scrupulous 
by  the  rebuke  he  had  received  in  early 
life  from  Abimilech,  partly  feeling 
that  he  had  been  but  an  instrument 
in  God's  hands,  he  felt  that  a  myste- 
rious and  irrevocable  sacredness  be- 
longed to  his  word  once  passed ;  and 
said,  "  Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed." 
Jesuitism  amongst  us  has  begun  to 
tamper  with  the  sacredness  of  a  pro- 
mise. Men  change  their  creed,  and 
fancy  themselves  absolved  from  past 
promises ;  the  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  no  longer  bound  to  do 
what  the  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  stipulated.  Just  as  well 
might  the  king  refuse  to  perform  the 
promises  or  pay  the  debts  of  the  prince 
whom  he  once  was.  Therefore,  let  us 
ponder  over  such  texts  as  these.  Be 
careful  and  cautious  of  pledging  your- 
self to  anything ;  but  the  money  you 
have  once  promised,  the  offer  you 
have  once  made  is  irrevocable,  it  is 
no  longer  yours,  it  is  passed  from  you 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  given. — 
{Robertson,) 

Though  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  parties  in  this  transaction  were 
built  upon  a  falsehood,  yet  a  true 
blessing  was  obtained.  Through  all 
the  evil  purposes  and  schemes  of  men 
God  works  out  his  great  designs. 

He  trembled  from  the  vivid  appre- 
hension suddenly  flashing  across  his 
mind  of  the  Lord's  presence  and  the 
Lord's  power,  and  not  firom  anger,  or 
anxiety,  or  terror,  or  blank  dismay ; 
though  such  emotions  might  well  agi- 
tate his  bosom.  He  had  a  startling 
sense  of  the  interposition  of  that  God 
without  whose  warrant  he  had  set 
himself  to  perform  the  solemn  pro- 
phetic act  that  was  to  close  his  patri- 
archal ministry,  and  against  whose 
open  and  revealed  will  he  had  been,  so 
far  as  his  own  intention  could  go, 
actually  performing  it.  His  whole 
frame  receives  a  shock.  The  scales  fell 
from  his  eyes — the  eyes  of  his  soul 
that  had  been  blinded  even  more  than 
the  dim  eyes  of  his  body.  He  awakens 
s  ^^\ 
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as  out  of  a  sleep,  and  feels  that  surely 
the  Lord  is  here,  though  he  knew  it 
not. — ( Candlisk) 

Verse  34.  When  Esau  sold  his  birth- 
right he  did  not  then  know  what  he 
had  lost,  but  now  it  is  all  brought 
home  to  him.  Those  who  choose  the 
present  world  for  their  portion  and 
spurn  the  offer  of  eternal  life  do  not 
know  what  they  lose,  but  the  time 
must  come  when  they  shall  know  to 
their  sorrow. 

Vengeance  wakes  up  suddenly  to 
startle  men  when  the  sin  which  brought 
it  has  been  long  forgotten. 

Why  did  he  not  rather  weep  to  his 
brother  for  the  pottage  than  to  Isaac 
for  a  blessing  ?  If  he  had  not  then 
sold,  he  had  not  needed  now  to  buy. 
It  is  just  with  God  to  deny  us  those 
favours  which  we  were  careless  in 
keeping,  and  which  we  undervalued  in 
enjoying.  How  happy  a  thing  is  it  to 
know  the  seasons  oi  grace,  and  not  to 
neglect  them  !  How  desperate  to  have 
known  and  neglected  them  !  These 
tears  are  both  late  and  false. — (Bp, 
HaU.) 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  regrets  there 
was  no  real  contrition,  no  godly  sorrow 
at  heart,  but  only  disappointment  and 
vexation  at  his  loss.  We  find  at  the 
time  no  self-condemnation,  no  confes- 
sion of  his  sin  ;  but  only  a  severe  accu- 
sation of  his  brother,  as  if  he  only  were 
to  blame  for  what  had  happened. 
Neither  does  he  give  any  evidence  of 
having  been  a  true  penitent  after- 
wards, for  his  heart  was  evidently  full 
of  rage  and  enmity  towards  his  brother, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  deter- 
mines, on  a  fit  opportunity,  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  All  this  shows  a  state 
of  mind  at  the  widest  possible  remove 
from  sincere  repentance. — (Bush.) 

He  cried  not  for  his  sin  in  selling 
the  birthright,  but  for  his  loss  in  miss- 
ing the  blessinff ;  though  having  sold 
the  birthright,  he  had  no  right  to  the 
blessing.  This  is  the  guise  of  the  un- 
goldly.  He  cries,  Perrii,  not  Peccavi. 
If  he  "howl"  upon  his  bed  (Hos.  vii. 
14),  it  is  for  corn  and  oil,  as  a  dog 
tied  up  howls  for  his  dinner.  It  never 
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troubles  him  that  a  good  God  ji 
offended,  which  to  an  honest  heart  is 
the  prime  cause  of  the  greatest  aonoir. 
-{Trapf.) 

The  smner  cut  off  from  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Church  can  yet  claim  God 
as  his  Father.  Repentance  and  prayer, 
and  a  way  of  return  are  still  left  to 
him. 

Verses  35,  36.    It  cannot  be  d^ued 
that  there  was  some  ground  f<ff  t^a 
reflections  thus  cast  upon  Jacob.    He 
had,  indeed,  acted  the  part  of  a  sup- 
planter  in  a  way  altogether  unjustifi- 
able ;  still  the  statement  was  exagge- 
rated.   Esau  was   not  warranted  in 
saying, ''  He  took  away  my  birthright^" 
as  though  he  robbed  him  of  it,  for  the 
surrender  was  his  own  voluntary  act 
He  parted  with  it  because  he  practi- 
cally depised  it.    But  it  is  no  nnusnal 
thing  for  men  to  act  as  if  accusiog 
others  were  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  justifying  themselves. — (Busk) 

*'  Hast  thou  not  reservea  a  Uesnog 
for  me  ?"  is  a  prayer  which  those  who 
have  dein)ised  their  birthright^  and 
justly  fomited  it,  may  still  ikidress  to 
the  Infinite  Father. 

Verse  37.  Isaac,  in  usinff  this  lan- 
guage is  not  to  be  considered  as  giviog 
vent  to  a  self-sufficient  or  self-com- 
placent spirit,  it  is  the  ordinary  pro- 
phetic style.  Men  speaking  by  ini^ 
ration  are  often  said  to  do  that  whidi 
they  merely  announce  shall  be  doofr 
—{Bush.) 


{ 


Verse  38.  These  words,  taken  I9 
themselves,  without  reference  to  the 
character  of  him  who  spoke  them,  an 
neither  cood  nor  evil  Had  Esau  ooiy  | 
meant  this  :  God  has  manv  blessings  ■ 
of  various  kinds;  and  looking  round 
the  circle  of  my  resources  I  perceive  a 
principle  of  compensation,  so  that 
what  1  lose  in  one  department  I  gain 
in  some  other ;  I  will  be  content  to 
take  a  second  blessing  when  I  cannot 
have  the  first :  Esau  would  have  aid 
nothing  which  was  not  praiseworthy  and 
religious.  He  would  only  have  ex* 
preyed   what    the    Syro-Phasniciaa 
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id,  who  observed  that  though 
rid  some  have  the  advantages 
n,  whereas  others  are  as  little 
as  dogs,  yet  that  the  dogs 
le  compensatory  crumbs, 
advantages  do  not  carry  sal- 
or  moral  superiority  with 
sessarily  ;  nor  do  inferior  ones 
robation.  But  it  was  not  in 
't  at  all  that  Esau  spoke.  His 
omplaining  spirit  of  the  man 
les  because  others  are  more 
than  he,  the  spirit  of  the 
in  the  parable,  "  thou  never 
\e  a  kid."  This  character 
led  outward  disadvantages 
al  curse.  For,  again  I  sav, 
^ages  are  in  themselves  only 
i  to  more  lustrous  excel- 
3nt  if  to  inferior  talents  we 
I,  and  to  poverty  envy  and 
t,  and  to  weakened  health 
mess,  then  we  have  indeed 
converted  non-election  into 
on ;  and  we  are  doubly 
mrsed  by  inward  as  well  as 
inferiority — {Robertson,) 

i9,  40.  At  length  in  reply  to 
ng  suppliant,  he  bestows  upon 
baracteristic  blessing.  The 
m  is  the  same  as  in  the  bless- 
cob.  But  there,  after  a  verb 
it  had  a  partitive  sense ;  here, 
oun  of  place,  it  denotes  dis- 
separation  (for  example,  Prov. 
The  pastoral  life  has  been  dis- 
o  Esau,  and  so  it  shall  be  with 
The  land  of  Edom  was 
;ly  a  comparative  wilderness 
J). — {Murphy,) 
\  double  blessing,  of  course 
dies  of  Israel  and  Edom  are 


Erefigured  rather  than  the  personal 
istory  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  For  the 
predicted  liberty  of  Edom,  the  break- 
ing the  yoke  off  the  neck,  did  not  take 
place  till  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  long 
after  Esau's  death  (2  Kings,  viii.  22). 
So  that  when  it  is  written,  "Jacob 
have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated," 
the  selection  of  nations  to  outward 
privileges  is  meant,  not  the  irrespective 
election  of  individuals  to  eternal  life. 
In  these  blessings  we  have  the  principle 
of  prophecv.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Jacob  here  spoken  of  as  blessed  was 
unmixedly  good,  nor  the  Esau  un- 
mixedly  evil  Nor  can  we  imagine 
that  idolatrous  Israel  was  that  in  which 
all  the  promises  of  Ood  found  their 
end,  or  that  Edom  was  the  nation  on 
whom  the  curse  of  Ood  fell  unmixed 
with  anv  blessing.  Prophecy  takes  in- 
dividuals and  nations  as  representa- 
tions for  the  time  being  of  principles 
which  they  only  partially  represent. 
They  are  the  basis  or  substratum  of  an 
idea.  For  instance,  Jacob,  or  Israel) 
represents  the  principle  of  good,  the 
Church  of  Ood,  the  triumphant  and 
blessed  principle.  To  that,  the  typical 
Israel,  the  promises  are  made;  to 
the  literal  Jacob  or  Israel,  only 
as  the  type  of  this  and  so  far  as 
the  nation  actually  was  what  it 
stood  for.  Esau  is  the  worldly  man, 
representing  for  the  time  the  world. 
To  that  the  rejection  belongs,  to  the 
literal  Esau  only  so  far  as  is  he  that.  In 
prophecies  therefore,  such  as  these,  we 
are  dealing  much  more  with  the  ideas 
of  which  such  persons  and  nations  are 
the  type  than  with  the  persons  or 
nations  themselves. — {Robertson,) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.-^Verta  41-46. 


Esau's  Resentment. 


ras  carnal.  There  is  a  proper  resentment  which  comes  of  righteous 
on  against  evil  and  wrong.  It  is  a  noble  sentiment  in  us  when  we 
for  truth  and  the  law  of  God,  as  against  the  errors  and  oppositions  of 
)us  men.  But  Esau  did  not  rise  to  this  moral  nobility.  He  only 
his  own  personal  interests.  It  was  something  done  against  himself  that 
ed,  and  not  something  done  against  the  interests  of  Ood's  righteous 
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rule  in  the  world.    Yet  there  was  much  apparent  justice  on  Esau's  side  of  this 
conflict.    He  was  the  acknowledged  firstborn ;  he  had  obejred  the  last  lequest 
of  his  father.     Now  there  was  a  bold  and  heartless  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
his  proper  rights,  against  common  usage  and  natural  law.     His  right  was  un- 
questionable, and  we  may  well  suppose  that  any  jury  of  his  fellow  men  would 
support  him  in  the  assertion  of  it.    He  had  his  father's  real  intention  on  his 
side,  which  might  be  su^osed  to  cancel  any  foolish  deed  he  had  done  in  a 
moment  of  temptation.     Why  then  should  he  patientiy  endure  the  opposition 
of  his  brother  ?    But  his  conduct  was  altogether  selfish.     He  had  no  llum  and 
generous  views,  no  regard  for  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  world.    He 
was  not  seeking  true  repentance,  for  then  he  would  have  humbled  himself  for 
his  sin.    He  would  have  humbly  tried  to  know  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  wm; 
and  have  been  willing  to  accept  a  share  in  the  covenant  blessing  on  any  tenui 
The  Old  Testament  regards  all  human  conduct  as  having  relation  to  the  lil 
and  pleasure  of  God,  and  to  be  hereby  estimated.    In  this  light  Esau's  oondocft 
must  be  considered  as  carnal,  and  not  spiritual 

II.  It  was  overruled  for  ^ood.  Esau's  enmity  against  his  brother  had  the 
effect  of  promoting  the  further  separation  between  the  church  and  the  wodl 
Jacob  is  preserved  from  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  ungodly.  He  is  pat  in 
the  way  of  contracting  a  better  marriage  than  Esau,  such  as  would  ensuro  the 

Surity  and  nobility  of  the  chosen  race.  Rebekah  contrives  not  only  to  nve 
acob  from  his  brother's  anger,  but  also  to  save  him  from  falling  into  the  same 
sin  of  an  ungodly  marriage.  Thus  human  passions,  and  the  conflict  of  pnY&te 
and  selfish  interests  are  made  to  work  out  the  designs  of  God. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  41.  Whatever  feeling  of  com- 
miseration or  sympathy  we  may 
hitherto  have  cherished  for  Esau  in 
seeing  him  supplanted  by  the  subtlety 
of  Jacob,  it  is  all  banisned  from  our 
bosoms  when  we  behold  him  inwardly 
cherishing  the  most  malignant  passions, 
and  cooly  anticipating  the  time  when 
he  can  imbue  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  brother.  His  guilt  in  this 
assumes  an  awfullv  atrocious  character. 
His  hatred  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  Cain  towards  Abel,  and  of  Saul 
towards  David,  being  directed  against 
him,  principally  on  account  of  his 
having  been  a  special  object  of  the 
Divine  favour.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  attempt  to  take  Jacob's 
life  was  virtually  waging  war  with  the 
high  purposes  of  heaven,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  frustrate  the  decree  of  God 
by  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  The  same 
spirit  of  hatred  seems  to  have  been 
perpetuated  in  his  posterity  against 
the  peed  of  Jacob.  As  nothing  but 
the  death  of  Jacob  could  comfort 
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Esau,  so  nothing  could  satisfy  his 
descendants  but  to  see  Jerusalem 
"  razed  to  its  foundations." — (flsil) 

He  who  cannot  feel  indignant  at 
some  kinds  of  wrong  has  not  the  mind 
of  Christ.  Remember  the  words  with 
which  He  blighted  Pharasaism,  words 
not  spoken  for  efiect,but  syUaUesof 
downright,  genuine  anger.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  this  was  Esau's  remt- 
ment.  Anger  in  him  had  passed  into 
malice;  private  wrong  nad  been 
brooded  on  till  it  had  become  revenge^ 
deliberate  and  planned  vindictiTenesL 
Turn  once  more  to  the  life  of  the  Be- 
deemer ;  you  find  scarcely  a  tnoe  of 
resentment  for  injury  done  meidj  to 
himself.  Wrong  and  injustice  he  felt; 
but  that  it  was  done  to  Him  added 
nothing  to  His  feeling. — {BoberUo^) 

Jacob  was  held  back  by  respect  for 
his  father,  but  he  had  no  consiaeiatioa 
for  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Verse  42.  The  unhappy  mother  be- 
gins to  reap  according  as  she  had  aovB> 
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of  her  favourite  can  only 
at  the  price  of  his  banish- 
3  see  from  this  that  though 
ritioQ  succeeded,  yet  it  was 
hat  embittered  the  whole 
>f  Jacob  and  his  parents, 
he  contriver  of  the  fraud, 
ed  of  her  favourite  son, 
T  the  rest  of  her  days, 
the  elder  serving  the 
icob  was  now  a  banished 
wandering  fugitive,  in  con- 
>r  of  his  enraged  brother, 
itive  justice  of  Heaven  is 
ing  him  at  every  step.  1. 
1  imposed  upon  his  father 
mposed  upon  by  his  uncle 
imstances  of  his  marriage, 
continual  jealousies  and 
Feen  his  wives  must  have 
lim  of  his  own  want  of 
a£fection.  3.  Continual 
iled  among  his  own  child- 
le  was  himself  the  dupe  of 
ire  more  successful  even 
5y  which  he  had  deceived 

Joseph,  his  beloved  son, 
f  his  brethren,  and  stated 
1  slain.  The  rest  of  the  life 
as  signalised  by  scenes  of 
ouble  and  vexation,  which 
rigin  in  the  unhappy  step 
considering. — {Bush.) 

J,  44.  These  "few  days" 
3  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
ire  can  do  towards  the  dis- 
3  times  and  events  of  our 


Rebekah's  repentance  is 
to  an  atonement  by  the 
r  of  her  faith. — {Lange,) 
does  Kebekah  fear  a  two- 
iment?  It  is  indeed  pos- 
he  may  have  apprehended 
derous  attack  from  Esau 
Dther  might  arouse  him  in 


self-defenoe,  so  that  it  should  be  only 
at  the  expense  of  the  aggressor's  life 
that  he  should  lose  his  own.  But  a 
more  probable  explanation  is  the 
following  : — If  Esau  had  killed  Jacob, 
he  would  have  been  liable  either  to 
have  been  punished  with  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  (Gen.  ix.  6),  or  to 
have  been  driven  into  exile  like  Cain, 
where  he  would  have  been  virtually 
lost  to  her  for  ever. — {Bush.) 

And  he  forgets  what  thou  hast  done 
to  him.  With  this  she  both  acknow- 
ledges Jacob's  guilt,  and  betrays  a 
Jrecise  knowledge  of  Esau's  character, 
ret  us  not  despair  too  soon  of  men. 
Are  there  not  twelve  hours  during  the 
day  ?  The  great  fury  and  fiery  in- 
dignation pass  away  with  time. — 
{Luther.) 

Verse  46.  It  would  appear  that 
Rebekah  was  here  framing  an  excuse 
for  Jacob's  departure,  and  concealing 
the  true  cause.  It  was  expedient 
before  Jacob's  departure  to  obtain  his 
father's  concurrence.  But  in  order  to 
do  this,  she  passes  over  the  true  reason 
of  the  proposed  journey  in  silence, 
knowing  that  he,  as  well  as  herself, 
had  been  grieved  by  Esau's  wives, 
she  now  pretends  to  fear  that  Jacob 
may  form  a  similar  connection,  and 
makes  this  the  ostensible  reason  why 
he  should  go  immediately  to  Padan- 
aram — viz.,  that  he  might  take  a  wife 
from  amon^  their  relations  in  that 
country.  She  does  not  propose  it 
directly,  but  merely  in  the  form  of  a 
bitter  complaint  of  the  conduct  of 
Esau's  wives.  But  this  policy  com- 
pletely answered  its  end,  as  is  clear 
from  the  next  chapter. — {Bush.) 

How  sagacious  this  pious  woman  : 
she  conceals  to  her  husband  tlie  great 
misfortune  and  affliction  existing  in 
the  house,  so  as  not  to  bring  sorrow 
upon  Isaac  in  his  old  age. — {Luther.^ 


Airr  Reflections  Suggested  by  the  FoREOOiNa  Nabbative. 


istory  furnishes  an  admonitory  lesson  to  parents.    Parents  com- 

iir  children  when,  perhaps,  the  fault  is  to  be  traced  mainly  to 

They  have  indulged  an  early  partiality,  founded  upon  no  just 
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reasons,  which  has  heen  productive  on  both  sides  of  the  wont  effecta  Let  them 
guard  with  anxious  vigilance  against  the  symptoms  of  a  week  Cavoiiritiflm 
towards  then:  children.  A  wise  Providence  often  points  out  the  sin  in  the 
punishment,  and  teaches  parents  discretion  in  the  discharge  of  iheir  duties  by 
setting  before  their  eyes  the  bad  effects  which  flow  from  the  want  of  it. 

IL  We  may  learn  from  this  history  not  to  make  the  supposed  dedgni  of 
Gk)d  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  We  say,  ''  supposed  designs*"  because  as  to  us 
they  can  be  only  supposed.  It  may  please  6oa  to  foretell  future  events,  but  it  is 
not,  therefore  our  duty  by  crooked  means  to  bring  them  to  pass.     God  does  not 

five  prophecy  for  a  rule  of  action.     He  will  accomplish  His  own  purposes  in 
[is  own  way.    We  are  to  follow  what  is  fair  and  just,  and  honourable,  and 
leave  the  consequences  to  God. 

III.  We  are  reminded  that  the  way  to  success  and  to  prosperity  in  our 
undertakings  is  often  not  that  which  appears  the  shortest,  or  even  the  iurest 
Jacob  was,  indeed,  for  the  time  being,  successful  in  his  fraudulent  device ;  bat 
what  fruits  had  he  of  his  triumph  ?    He  sowed  the  wind,  and  reaped  the  whirl- 
wind.   Soon  was  he  forced  to  fly  from  his  brother's  wrath,  and  years  of  trouUe 
followed  his  departure  from  the  parental  mansion.    Had  he  permitted  God  to 
accomplish  His  declaration  in  His  own  way ;   had  his  conauct  towards  bis 
brother  been  kind  and  affectionate,  and  free  from  guile,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
his  history  would  have  been  far  different.    The  true  source  of  prosperity  is  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  this  cannot  be  counted  upon  except  in  strict  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  rectitude.    A  man  is  exposed  to  temptation ;  some  great 
advantage  offers  itself ;  a  little  art  or  deceit  in  supplanting  another  is  thought 
indispensable ;  excuses  are  not  wanting  to  justify  the  act.   But  what,  in  gen^, 
is  the  result  ?    Either  his  arts  recoil  against  himself,  and  he  is  utterly  disap- 
pointed of  his  aim  ;  or  if  he  apparently  succeeds,  his  success  is  rather  a  cuise 
than  a  blessing.     Our  highest  wisdom  and  our  surest  safety  lie  in  the  course  of 
plain,  simple,  undeviating  integrity. 

IV.  We  are  taught  that  regret  is  often  unavailing  to  restore  an  oiEender 
to  the  privileges  of  innocence.  Esau,  having  sold  the  birthright  and  lost  the 
blessing,  discovered  his  error  too  late.  The  blessing  once  gone  was  gone  for 
ever ;  and  tears,  and  praters,  and  exclamations  were  in  vain  employed  to 
recover  it.  Let  us  learn,  then,  that  however  momentous  the  consequences 
depending  upon  a  single  wrong  step,  they  may  be  irretrievable.  Begret,  how- 
ever bitter ;  entreaty,  however  urgent,  may  come  too  late.  In  vain  shall  we 
look  for  our  former  peace  of  mind,  the  sweets  of  conscious  innocence,  and  the 
fruits  of  pleasing  hope.  We  may  seek  for  them  with  tears,  but  they  will  not 
be  found.  Let  us  not  by  yielding  to  temptation,  cast  away  our  confidenoei 
which  hath  great  recompence  of  reward. — {Bush.) 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 


I 
I 
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Critical  Notss.— 3.  A  mnltitnde  of  people.]  Heb.  "  To  a  oongrogaiion  of  peopki."  ^ 
is  the  same  word  which  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  assembled  people  of  Grod.  It  wPMp<»'^ 
to  the  I xxAva/a.— «.  Bethuel,  the  Syrian.]  Not  because  he  was  of  the  race  of  Aram,  th«  ««  ^ 
Shem,  but  because  he  was  a  dweUer  in  that  land.— 9.  Then  went  Sian  unto  IibBidJ  To  htf 
family,  and  not  to  Ishmael  himself,  who  had  been  dead  for  fourteen  years.  (Gen.  xxr.  l/H 
U.  And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place.]  "The  term  means  A«  fM  upon  iht  fUet,  ••  «* 
providential  stopping-place  inddentaUy  coming  upon  it,  or  coming  np  to  it^  as  the  hdgag  P^ 
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lor  tile  nig^t.  This  place  was  about  forty-eight  milee  from  Beersheba,  and  eight  milee  north  of 
Jcmalem,  near  the  town  of  Bethel,  and  is  defined  as  the  place  from  its  being  bo  well  known  in 
tiie  history."  {Jaeobm.) — 12.  A  ladder  J  "  Whether  it  was  the  vision  of  a  common  ladder  or 
Qriii  of  steps,  or  whether,  as  some  suppose,  it  was  a  pile  of  mountain  terraces,  matters  little. 
tfe  ffighi  of  steps  hewn  in  the  roclqr  sides  of  the  mountain  near  Tyre,  on  the  edge  of  the 
MeditmBnean,  is  called  **ih€  ladder  of  Tyre.'*  (/aco6uf.)— 17.  How  dreadftil  is  this  place  Q 
Hsb.  **  Awe-ioipiring,  commonly  rendered  fearful  or  terrible"  {Jacobus.) — 18.  Took  the  stone.] 
A  coDeetiTe  singular  for  "  stones,"  as  it  appears  ^m  verse  11  that  there  was  more  than  one  of 
tiMn.  Poured  oil  npon  the  top  of  it]  This  was  an  act  of  consecration  to  God.— 19.  And  he 
the  name  of  that  pUee  Beth^el.]  This  name  means  the  house  of  Grod,  and  was  not 
for  the  first  time  given.  Abraham  also  worshipped  Grod  here,  and  found  that  the  place 
Ij  bore  this  name.  (Qen.  xii.  8  ;  xiii.  8 ;  xxv.  80.)  But  the  name  of  that  city  wu  called 
Zmg  at  thefbnt.  '*  The  city  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was,  at  the  time,  called  Luz.  The 
deecOTidimts  of  the  patriarchs  transferred  the  name  of  Bethel  to  that  city.  The  Ganaanites,  not 
eviiig  for  this,  continued  to  call  it  Ziu,  which  was  retained  till  Joshua  occupied  the  land: 
Boihel,  the  holy  place,  is  distinguished  from  Luz,  the  city.  (Kurtz).— 30.  If  Ood  will  be  with 
mm,  aiid  keep  me  in  the  way  tluit  1  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on.] 
''This  is  not  making  any  condition  with  Grod,  for  this  is  only  a  recital  of  the  promise,  and  is 
■Msre  properly  rendered  since — inasmuch  as.  It  expresses  no  doubt  or  contingency.  *1,  if  I  be 
Bfled  op,*  means  '  as  surely  as  I  shall  be  lifted  up.'  And  so  here — as  surely  as  Grod  will  be  with 
mb  (has  promised  to  be).'*  (Jacobus.)— ^»  Tlum  shall  the  Lord  be  my  Ooo.]  "  And  (so  surely 
!■)  be  smdl  be  my  Grod,  my  covenant  Ood — the  same  as  He  has  been  to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  so 
tktU  this  iUme.'*  (Hengstenberg.) — 32.  God's  house.  *' A  place  sacred  to  the  memory  of  God's 
moe— as  a  place  where  He  manifested  Himself.  The  apostle  calls  '  the  Ghurch  the  pillar 
gronnd  of  the  tmth,*^  alluding  to  this  passage."  (1  Tim.  iii.  14.)  (Jaco6u«.)— 22.  I  will 
give  the  tenth  nnto  thee.]  After  the  example  of  Abraham.  (Gren.  xiv.  20.)  The  number 
loi^  be^  the  last  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  expresses  the  idea  of  perfection. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPE.—Venu  1-5. 

The  BEGiNNiNa  of  Jacob's  PniGRiMAQE. 

Up  to  this  time  Jacob  dwelt  at  home  with  his  father.    He  had  been  the 
In,  domestic  man,  dwelling  in  tents.    Now  he  is  obliged  to  become  a 
wanderer^  and  to  face  unkuown  fortunes. 

I.  The  causes  which  led  him  to  undertake  his  pilgrimage.  1.  His  brother's 
amger.  He  must  flee  away  from  the  rage  of  Esau.  The  wrong  he  had  done  is 
now  yisited  upon  him.  He  loses  peace  of  mind,  sense  of  security^  and  his 
brother's  love.  Thus  he  is  made  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  unrighteousness. 
%  His  mother's  counsel.  Rebekah  invents  an  ingenious  excuse  for  Jacob's 
sudden  departure  from  his  house.  She  professes  to  be  concerned  lest  he  should 
form  an  alliance  in  marriage  with  the  children  of  Heth,  as  his  brother  Esau 
had  done.  (Gen.  zxvii.  46.)  She  probably  intended,  at  first,  only  to  arrange 
for  a  brief  absence,  believing  that  Esau's  temper  would  soon  cool.  This  showed 
a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  for  tne  fiercer  the  rage,  the  sooner  it 
spends  itself.  Rebekah  was  also  prompted  by  a  religious  motive.  She  would 
save  Jacob  from  the  sin  into  which  Esau  had  fallen  ;  and  as  she  knew  that  the 

Sirpose  of  God  was  on  the  side  of  her  ambition  she  had  faith  in  that  great 
tare  which  was  in  store  for  Isaac.  Thus  it  was  adversity  that  set  Jacob  on 
this  journey.  God  by  this  means  was  wakening  him  up  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
e^il  and  weakness,  so  that  he  might  learn  to  find  the  true  refuge  and  home  of 
his  soal.  Thus  affliction  conducts  us  by  new  ways  in  our  pilgrimage,  so  that 
our  extremity  may  be  God's  opportunity  to  help  and  deliver  us. 

n.  The  Divine  provisions  for  his  pilgrimage.  1.  Tlie  peculiar  blessing  of 
He  chosen  seed.  That  blessing  of  Abraham  which  came  from  God  Almighty  is 
now  reversed  and  secured  to  Jacob.  God  had  the  right  to  choose  the  family 
from  whom  salvation  was  to  come^  and  had  the  power  to  accomplish  the 
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purposes  of  His  will.  Jacob  was  chosen  as  the  coyenant  son.  The  original 
blessing  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  was  conveyed  to  him, —  a  numeiois 
oflfspring,  which  was  to  be  God's  family, — the  church  which  is  the  home  of 
Goas  people.  Thus  Jacob  was  virtually  provided  with  the  hope  of  salvation. 
2.  The  ministry  of  man  in  conveying  this  blessing,  Isaac  became  at  last  alive 
to  the  real  destiny  of  Jacob.  He  submits  to  the  will  of  God  after  he  had  so 
long  resisted  it.  In  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  blessings  might  be  carried 
out,  he  gives  Jacob  advice  regarding  his  marriaga  Thus  furnished^  Jacob  wt 
out  on  his  pilgrimage.  And  so  we,  too,  need  for  our  pilgrimage  an  interest  in 
God's  covenant  blessings  in  Christ,  and  the  ministry  of  man  as  the  means  of 
bringing  us  into  acquaintance  with  it. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  Isaac,  though  he  survived 
this  event  forty-three  years,  has  now 
passed  from  the  scene,  and  Jacob 
henceforth  takes  his  place  in  the 
patriarchal  history.  Abraham  is  the 
man  of  active  faith,  Isaac  is  the  man 
of  passive  submission,  and  Jacob  is 
the  man  of  struggling  trial. — {Jacobus.) 

The  account  here  given  of  his  "  call- 
ing, blessing,  and  charging"  him,  is 
very  much  to  his  honour.  The  first 
of  these  terms  implies  his  reconciliation 
to  him  ;  the  second,  his  satisfaction 
in  what  had  been  done  before  without 
design  ;  and  the  last,  his  concern  that 
he  should  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  blessing  which  he  had  received. 
How  differently  do  things  issue  in 
different  minds.  Esau,  as  well  as 
Isaac,  was  "  exceedingly  "  affected  by 
what  had  lately  occurred  :  but  the 
bitter  cry  "of  the  one  issued  in  a 
settled  hatred,"  while  the  "  trembling  " 
of  the  other  brought  him  to  a  riglit 
mind.  He  had  been  thinking  matters 
over  since,  and  the  more  he  thought 
of  them,  the  more  satisfied  he  was  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God ;  and  that  all 
his  private  partialities  should  give 
place  to  It— {Fuller.) 

Isaac,  at  length,  yields  himself  to 
God.  He  had  become  satisfied  that 
Jacob  was  the  real  object  of  the  blessing. 

Verse  2.  Jacob  was  no  sooner  blest, 
than  he  was  banished.  So  our  Saviour 
was  no  sooner  out  of  the  water  of 
baptism,  and  had  heard,  "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,"  etc.,  but  He  was  pre- 
sently in  the  fire  of  temptation,  and 
568 


heard,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God," 
etc.  (Matt,  iii.,  iv.)  When  Hezekiah 
had  set  all  in  good  order  (2  Gbron. 
xxxi.),  then  up  came  Sennacherib  with 
an  army  (Chap,  xxxii.  1.)  God  pnt8 
His  people  to  it ;  and  often,  after 
sweetest  feelings. — {Trapp.) 

Verse  3.  The  blessing  of  Jacob  is 
the  blessing  of  the  Church  of  God, 
which  is  composed  of  all  people  of  every 
kingdom,  nation,  and  tongue. 

Many  a  time  have  the  Jews  been 
carried  away  captive.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  perished  in  the  war  of 
Titus,  and  in  the  middle  ages  molti- 
tudes  were  destroyed  by  persecution. 
Yet  the  Jew  is  to  be  found  m  all  landfl^ 
and  amongst  every  people.  Such  is 
the  God-given  energy,  and  the  in- 
extinguishable life  ofthis  marvellons 
Hebrew  race.  "  Who  can  count  the 
dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Israel?"  (Numbers 
xxiii.  lOj 

The  Church  is  a  community  of 
nations,  typified  already  by  the  tneo- 
cracy. — {Lange.) 

Verse  4.  The  second  item  in  the 
covenant  blessing  is  here  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  promised  land — never  over- 
looked— ^very  important  in  Grod's  vieiT 
as  showing  His  hand  in  secuhir  and 
national  history.  "  The  blessing  of 
Abraham,"  with  all  its  privileges  « 
the  patriarchal  covenant  blessing,  com- 
prising rich  spiritual  benedictions  and 
benefits. — {Jacobus.) 

Here  he  is  made  *'  heir  of  the  Uess- 


^ 
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as  are  also  all  tnie  Christians 
er,  iiL  9).  Caesar,  when  he  was 
aid  to  himself,  Cogita  te  esse 
em  —  "  think  that  thou  art 
; "  so,  think  thou  art  an  heir  of 
I,  and  be  sad  if  thou  canst. — 

se  5.    The  quiet,  sedate,  home- 
Jacob,  becomes  a  courageous 
3.    It  was  adversity  that  woke 
energies,  and  put  him  in  the 
'  God  s  blessing. 

lecution  is  overruled  by  God  for 
^  It  leads  to  a  more  decided 
;ion  of  the  Church  from  the  sur- 
ng  idolatrous  world.  Thus  the 
ock  to  whom  it  is  the  Father's 
leasure  to  give  the  kingdom,  are 


often  the  better  for  the  very  rage  of 
the  wolves  seeking  to  devour  tnem. 
They  are  heiteby  brought  nearer  to  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  to  one  another, 
while  they  are  more  thoroughly  sifted, 
tried,  and  purified,  so  as  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world,  and  consecrated  as  a  peculiar 
people  to  the  Lord. — {Candlim.) 

Isaac  sent  away  Jacob  with  his  staff 
only  (Gen.  xxzii.  10),  and  to  *'  serve 
for  a  wife  (Hos.  xii.  12).  It  was  other- 
wise, when  a  wife  was  provided  for 
Isaac.  But  Jacob  went  as  privately  as 
he  could ;  "  he  fled  into  Syria,"  pro- 
bably that  his  brother  Esau  might  not 
know  of  his  journey,  and  wait  him  a 
shrewd  turn  by  the  way.^TVofjp.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPff.^Venet  6-9. 


Esau,   the  Type   of  Worldliness  and   HYPOCEiisY. 

.  attempts  to  repair  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  marrying  into 
len  family,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  parents.  He  knew  that  his  father 
arged  Jacob  to  avoid  such  a  wicked  course  (ver.  1),  and  that  u^on  this 
le  would  be  most  accessible.  Therefore  he  resolves  to  marry  into  his 
I  family.  He  considered  that  this  would  pass  with  his  father  as  a  noble 
ilial  devotion.  But  all  this  is  only  the  wordly  policy  of  the  hypocrite, 
gns  repentance  in  order  to  secure  some  temporal  good  or  comiort  for 
1     He  is,  therefore,  the  type  of  h3rpocrisy  and  worldliness  in  religion. 

I  certainly,  all  this  time,  a  hypocrite,  for  he  nursed  hatred  in  his  heart 
his  brother,  and  only  waited  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  evil  purpose. 

re  the  characteristics  of  the  religion  of  hjrpocrites  of  all  times.  What 
t  case  with  Esau  ? 

[is  conduct  was  mercenary.  He  only  cared  to  win  back  the  temporal 
Eiges  of  the  blessing  by  any  means,  even  by  the  pretence  of  a  pious 
n  to  the  wishes  of  his  father.  So  hypocrites  only  study  thefr  own 
interests.  They  are  concerned  with  religion  only  so  far  as  it  will 
3  these.  They  are  like  the  multitude  who  were  ready  to  follow  Christ  as 
He  offered  easy  blessings,  but  deserted  Him  the  moment  their  advantage 
to  lie  in  another  direction.  Such  men  claim  to  follow  Christ  as  long  as 
ink  that  their  worldly  prosperity  is  promoted  by  such  a  profession,  but 

II  barter  Him  for  a  consideration  when  the  temptation  is  strong  enough, 
will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  Him  unto  you." 

is  conduct  was  one-sided.  Esau  wanted  to  secure  the  favour  and 
of  his  father  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  cherishing  deadly 
towards  his  brother.  He  wanted  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  piety 
3  wilfully  neglected  some  of  its  obligations.  There  are  those  who  would 
«cure  the  favour  of  God  and  some  of  the  advantages  of  religion,  while 
same  time,  they  have  no  respect  to  all  Qo6!a  commandments.  They 
Y  assume  a  privilege  in  regard  to  certain  sins.    They  are  willing  to  serve 

5^^ 
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God  in  many  respects,  if  only  an  exception  can  be  made  in  favour  of  some 
particular  sin.  Such  men  do  not  submit  themselTeB  to  Grod.  They  aie 
strangers  to  the  spirit  of  faith  and  obedience,  and  therefore  ^  they  are  not 
righteous.  The  servants  of  Ood  cannot  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  paths  d 
duty  by  a  principle  of  selfish  interest. 

in.  His  conduct  was  framed  by  the  principle  of  imitation.  Esau  presumed 
to  imitate  the  conduct  of  his  brother,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  deep  grounds 
upon  which  it  rested.  There  are  many  hypocrites  in  this  sense,  that  tney  are 
imitators  of  the  outward  conduct  and  signs  of  devotion  of  godly  men.  Such 
men  deceive  tkemsehes.  They  do  not  intend  to  be  guilty  of  a  pretence ;  but 
are  merely  imitators  of  what  pious  men  do  and  say,  though,  all  the  while,  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  deep  reasons  upon  which  these  things  are  founded.  Esan, 
then,  is  a  type  of  the  worldly  man,  and  of  hypocrites  who  wish  to  claim  some  of 
the  advantages  of  religion  without  giving  themselves  up  entirely  to  God,  and  also 
of  those  who  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  truly  pious  without  their  deep  ooovic- 
tions  and  felt  satisfaction  in  God.  The  result  of  Esau's  conduct  is  a  warning  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern.  His  scheme  did  not  succeed,  and  he  only  was  landed 
in  worse  difficulties.  He  marries  into  a  family  quite  outside  the  pale  of  the 
covenant,  one  which  was  outlawed  and  alienated,  where  even  now  the  pars 
worship  of  God  had  abready  degenerated.  So  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  shall 
perish. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


Verse  6.  But  he  was  ever  too  late, 
and  therefore  what  he  did  was  to  little 
purpose.  An  over-late  sight  is  good 
neither  in  piety  nor  policy.  How 
many  have  we  known  taken  away  in 
their  offers  and  essays,  before  they 
had  prepared  their  hearts  to  cleave  to 
God.— (TVa^.) 

Verses  7-9.  See  what  awkward  work 
is  made  when  men  go  about  to  please 
others,  and  promote  their  worldly  in- 
terests by  imitating  that  in  which  they 
have  no  delight.  Ignorance  and  error 
mark  every  step  they  take.  Esau  was 
in  no  need  of  a  wife.  His  parents 
would  not  be  gratified  by  his  connec- 
tion with  the  apostate  family  of  Ish- 
maeL  In  short,  he  is  out  in  all  his 
calculations  ;  nor  can  he  discover  the 
principles  which  influence  those  who 
fear  the  Lord.    Thus  have  we  often 


seen  men  try  to  imitate  religions 
people  for  the  sake  of  gaining  esteem, 
or  some  way  promoting  their  selfish 
ends ;  but  instead  of  succeeding  they 
have  commonly  made  bad  wona 
That  which  to  a  riffhl  mind  is  as  plain 
as  the  most  public  nighway,  to  a  mind 
perverted  shall  appear  fidl  of  diffi- 
culties. ''  The  labour  of  the  foolish 
wearieth  every  one  of  them,  becanae 
he  knoweth  not  how  to  go  to  the 
city."    (Eccles.  x.  Ib.y-iFuOer.) 

Hypocrites  will  needs  do  something 
that  they  may  seem  to  be  somebody. 
But,  for  the  want  of  an  inwiia 
principle,  they  do  nothing  well  They 
cement  one  error  with  another,  as  Estf 
here ;  and  as  Herod  prevents  peijnzy 
by  murder,  thus  while  they  sbon  the 
sands  they  £all  into  the  whirlpool— 
{Trapp.) 


I 


MAIN  EOMILETICS  OF  TEE  PARAQRAPH.^Vtnu  10-22. 

Jacob's  Vision. 


I.   It  was  vouchsafed  to  him  in  a  time  of  inward  and  outward  troikte* 

The  sense  of  his  sin  is  now  lying  hard  upon  Jacob.     He  had  been  guiltj  ?^   > 

deceit,  had  incurred  the  anger  of  his  brother,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  his   ^ 
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hAet^B  houflehold  He  had  claimed  his  title  to  the  blessing  in  a  self-righteous 
fimme  of  mind,  and  gained  admission  for  that  claim  by  unrighteous  means.  As 
long  as  he  is  supported  by  his  mother's  sympathy  and  by  the  excitement  of 
I,  he  feels  but  little  sense  of  shame  and  sorrow.     But  this  is  the  time  with 


bim  of  outward  trouble  ;  and  the  thought  of  his  sin  is  forced  upon  him,  and  he 
has  also  inward  trouble.  He  who  had  never  left  his  father's  house  before,  for 
iriiom  everything  was  provided,  now  becomes  a  wanderer.  He  is  left  all  alone 
4m  an  untried  journey.  He  set  out  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  he  was  young  and 
Yjgorous  he  could  keep  his  spirits  from  sinking  under  despondency.  But  now 
lulght  comes  on.  He  nas  no  tent,  no  pillow.  He  is  alone  with  himself,  all 
leems  desolate  around  him,  and  he  is  like  one  forsaken.  A  sense  of  sin  rests 
mon  his  soul,  and  a  vague  dread  of  unknown  terrors.  It  was  thus  when  every- 
kDiDg  in  life  seemed  against  him  that  this  vision  was  vouchsafed. 

n.  It  satisfied  all  hit  necessities.  I.  His  ^ritual  necessities.  (1)  It 
wamred  him  that  heaven  and  earth  were  not  separated  by  an  impassable  gvJf. 
Sm  has  created  a  distance  between  God  and  man.  Men  feel  this  when  they 
fldnk  at  all  upon  the  subject.  They  think  upon  the  righteous  character,  and 
ndlv  feel  that  they  are  not  so  with  (}od.  Jacob  felt  now  that  he  had  sinned, 
Ae  neavens  seemed  to  him  as  brass — no  opening  there,  no  voice  or  sign  from 
God  above.  He  himself  was  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  sin,  and  dared  not  look  up. 
llien  it  was  that  this  dream  assured  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
desfMiir,  that  heaven  and  earth,  the  sinner's  soul  and  God  could  yet  be  brought 
near  together.  (2)  It  assured  him  that  there  was  a  way  of  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man.  The  gulf  was  bridged  over.  There  was  a  way  of  communication 
between  heaven  and  earth,  in  both  directions,  so  that  the  love  of  heaven 
vae  sent  down  and  the  answer  of  the  human  heart  was  returned.  Not  only 
vae  the  way  to  heaven  opened,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  well-trodden  path. 
Hessengers  of  mercy  were  descending  from  the  highest  heaven,  and  thankful 
MareiB  and  praises  were  ascending  thither.  3.  It  assured  him  that  the  love  of 
Om  was  above  all  the  darkness  of  human  sin  and  evil.  God  was  at  the  top  of 
ibis  ladder  (ver.  13).  The  Lord  above,  and  the  obiect  of  His  mercy  beneath, 
and  a  way  of  communication  opened  up  between  both.  Thus  God  is  the  author 
ef  salvation,  and  we  are  accept^  through  a  Mediator.  4.  It  imparted  to  him 
Ae  blessings  of  a  revelation  from  God.  The  Lord  spake  to  Jacob,  renewing  the 
old  promises  made  to  his  father  Abraham,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  have 
protection  to  the  end  (vers.  13-15).  It  is  revelation  when  God  speaks  to  man. 
We  cannot  know  the  mind  and  purpose  of  God  concerning  us  unless  He  thus 
deelares  Himself.  Good  things  might  have  been  prepared  for  us  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  yet  we  might  have  been  unaware  of  them  until  He  was 
pleased  to  make  them  known.  There  are  those  who  say  that  we  can  have  no 
levelation  from  heaven.  But  can  we  deny  to  Grod  the  right  to  speak  and 
deelare  Himself— a  right  which  we  willingly  concede  to  aU  His  intelligent 
oeatnres  ?  We  are  not  left  to  draw  rational,  and  too  often  precarious,  bfer- 
ODoes  from  the  known  dealings  of  God ;  but  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  distinct 
declaration  of  His  mind.  We  Christians  have  heard  the  voice  of  God  through 
ffis  word.  We  have  heard  His  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises.  We 
have  a  "ladder" — a  way  of  reconciliation  to  God  through  Chnst,  who  unites 
tbe  human  with  the  divine.  Through  and  by  Him  we  have  access  to  the 
Father.  Our  prayers  have  free  course  to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
descends  into  our  hearts  to  inspire  them.  In  the  incarnation,  God  is  no  longer 
at  the  head  of  the  ladder  but  at  the  foot,  brought  quite  near  to  us,  seeing  that 
we  have  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 

IIL    It  revealed  the  awful  solemnity  of  human  life.    When  Jacob  awaked 
eat  of  his  sleep,  he  said,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  1  knew  it  not. 
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And  he  was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  this  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  (Verses  16,  17.)  Things  that 
were  regarded  hitherto  as  common  are  now  invested  with  an  awful  inter^  and 
significance,  and  are  felt  to  be  pervaded  by  a  Divine  presence.  Such  is  homan 
life  when  God  awakens  us  to  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  thin^.  We  may  paas 
through  this  life  quite  thoughtlessly,  but  when  we  begin  to  think  seriondy,  then 
life  becomes  solemn.  Mystery  lies  on  all  sides  of  us.  Whence  are  we  ?  Whither 
do  we  tend?  Tiiis  life  of  ours  is  touched,  overshadowed, 4ind  informed  by  a 
higher  life.  When  God  opens  the  eye  of  our  soul,  we  need  not  travel  &r  to 
some  holy  shrine  to  draw  near  before  Him  ;  for  we  are  already  in  His  honseL 
and  at  the  very  gate  of  heaven.  When  this  dream  of  life  is  over,  we  shall 
waken  up  to  the  true  reality  of  things. 

17.   It  resulted  in  Jacob's  conversion.    Jacob  before  this  time  was  a  woildly 
man.    He  was  of  the  earth,  earthy.    Now  his  character  is  changed,  not  only 
outwardly,  but  inwardly.    He  becomes  a  spiritual  man.    All  things  are  now 
seen  in  a  new  light.     To  know  the  realities  of  God,  not  from  tradition,  or 
as  the  fruit  of  speculation,  but  from  a  heartfelt  and  true  knowledge,  is  the 
conversion  of  our  soul.    Balaam  felt  that  Israel  was  a  righteous  nation,  and 
that  Jacob  was  a  righteous  man,  when  he  said,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  lajst  end  be  like  his."    ''  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in 
Jacob,  neither  hath  ne  seen  perverseness  in  Israel :  the  Lord  his  Ghxl  is  with 
him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them."    (Num.  xziii.  10-31.)    This 
vision  is  Jacob's  conversion,  and  his  conduct  afterwards  gives  evidence  of  that 
great  change.     1.  He  erected  a  memorial  of  the  event.    He  marked  the  spot,  so 
that  he  might  ever  be  reminded  of  that  solemn  night     Thus  the  impressions  of 
the  whole  scene  would  be  fixed  deep  in  his  mind  for  ever.    The  value  of  forms 
lie  in  the  fact  that  they  give  us  something  material  to  rest  upon.     Where  Ood 
has  revealed  himself  to  us  is  our  holy  place,  our  Bethel.    2.     He  resolved  to 
make  God  supreme  in  all  his  thoughts  and  actions.    "  Then  shall  the  Lord  be 
my  God."    (Verse  21.)    Henceforward  he  would  not  worship  honour,  pleasure, 
or  the  world.    He  would  respect  all  the  rights  of  God,  and  make  a  full  surrender 
of  himself  and  of  his  worldly  substance.     (Verse  22.)    He  is  now  altogether* 
devoted  man  ;  being  no  longer  his  own,  but  belonging  to  Grod.    To  have  the 
Lord  for  our  God  is  something  more  than  an  impression  or  a  saying.    It  is  the 
doing  of  His  will.    Knowledge  and  feeling  are  converted  into  action. 

SUOQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

• 

Verse  10.  Jacob's  departure  from  space  in  the  book  of  God;  in  whom 
his  father's  house  formed  a  striking  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
contrast  with  the  pompous  mission  blessed  ;  a  forlorn  wanderer,  banished 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  same  from  his  father's  house,  his  whole  in- 
country  when  a  wife  was  to  be  pro-  heritance  his  staff  in  his  hand.  Bot 
cured  for  Isaac.  Without  a  servant  the  se<^uel  informs  us  tliat  in  the 
to  attend  him,  or  a  beast  to  carry  him,  midst  of  this  scene  of  outer  and  inner 
being  provided  only  with  "  a  stafiF"  to  darkness  God  was  graciously  prepwing 
^  \  v!^^^  ^^^  ^®  afterwards  informs  a  message  of  peace  and  joy  for  Hii 
us),  he  pursues  his  solitary  way.  exiled  servant.— (-ffi«A.) 
(Gen.  xxxii.  10.)    We  here  behold  the 

^«>r  of  the  promise,  the  chosen  servant         Verse  11.       He    lighted    upon* 

of  God,  in  whose  loins  were  an  elect  certain  place,  little  thinking  to  h»T« 

people,    and    many    powerful    kings,  found  heaven  there.     Let  this  com- 

wnose  history  was  to  occupy  so  large  a  fort  travellers  and  fiiends  that  ptf* 
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Jacob  never  lay  better 
)  lay  without-doors  ;  nor 
3eter  than  when  he  laid 
I  a  stone."    {Trapp,) 

bismretched  condition  on 
\  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah, 
ot  where  to  lay  his  head. 

ionviction  is  stealing  oyer 
kt  life  is,  a  straggle  which 
Qust  make  in  self  de- 
le is  fairly  afloat  like  a 
aer,  without  corks»  strik- 
his  life ;  dependant  on 
*ence,  guidance,  choice. 
a  state  of  dependence  ; 
isses  from  the  state  of 
into  that  in  which  he 
alone.  It  is  a  solemn 
e  the  way  in  which  it  is 
sides  the  character  of  the 
{Robertson.) 

Jacob  found  the  gates  of 
it  upon  his  arrival,  and 
\o  spend  the  night  in  the 
I  the  time  of  their  darkest 
I  comes  to  the  aid  of  His 

he  declining  sun  never 
light  from  one  more  deep 
an  Jacob  when  he  paused 
le  canopy  of  heaven  was 
of — the  bare  earth  his 
rugged  stone  his  pillow. 
a  tender  mother's  tender 
I  hardness  in  its  hardest 
lord,  whose  love  is  wisdom, 
wisdom  is  love,  leads  His 

0  depths  for  their  good  ; 
lem  not  in  depths  to  their 
ks  so  with  Jacob.     It  will 

saints  on  earth  need  to 
low,  that  they  may  more 
3.      C'  Christ  is  All/'  by 
Law.) 

Ood  made  a  direct  com- 
to  his  soul.  "  He  lay  down 

1  he  dreamed."  We  know 
3  are.  Thev  are  strange 
IS  of  our  waking  thoughts 
brms,  and  we  may  trace  in 
^ious  journey  the  ground- 
dream.    Helookeaup  all 


day  to  heaven  as  he  trudged  along,  the 
glorious  expanse  of  an  Onental  sW  was 
around  him,  a  quivering,  trembling, 
mass  of  blue ;  but  he  was  alone,  ana, 
when  the  stars  came  out,  melancholy 
sensations  were  his,  such  as  youtn 
frequently  feels  in  the  autumn  time. 
Deep  questionings  beset  him.  Time 
he  felt  was  fleeting.  Eternity,  what 
was  it  ?  Life,  what  a  mystery !  And 
all  this  took  form  in  his  dream.  Thus 
far,  all  was  natural ;  the  supernatural 
in  this  dream  was  the  manner  in  which 
Ood  impressed  it  upon  his  heart. 
Similar  dreams  we  have  often  had; 
but  the  remembrance  of  them  has 
often  faded  away.  Conversion  is  the 
impression  made  by  circumstances,  ahd 
that  impression  lasting  for  life ;  it  is 
God  the  Spirit's  work  upon  the  soul. — 
(Robertson). 

Our  Saviour  applies  these  words  to 
Himself,    the    true   ladder    of    life, 
through  whom  alone  we  are  able  to 
ascend  to  heaven  (John  i.  51).     He 
that  will  go  up  any  other  way  must, 
as  the  emperor  once  said,  erect  a  ladder 
and  go  up  alone.    He  touched  heaven, 
in  respect  to  His  Deity ;  earth  in  re- 
spect of  His  humanity ;    and  joined 
earth  to  heaven,  by  reconciling  man  to 
Ood.      Oregory    speaks  elegantly  of 
Christ,  that  he  joined  heaven  and  earth 
together,  as  with  a  bridge  ;  being  the 
only  true  Pontifex,  or  bridge-maker. 
Heaven  is  now  open  and  obvious  to 
them  that  acknowledge  Him  their  sole 
Mediator,  and  lay  hold,  by  the  hand 
of  faith,  on  His  merits,  as  the  rounds 
of  this  heavenly  ladder.     These  only 
ascend ;  that  is,  their  consciences  are 
drawn  out  of  the  depths  of  despair, 
and  put  into  heaven,  as  it  were,  by 
pardon    and    peace    with  Ood,    rest 
sweetly  in  His  bosom,  calling  Him 
Abba,    Father,  and  have    the    holy 
angels  ascending  to  report  their  necessi- 
ties, and  descending,  as  messengers  of 
mercies.     We  must  also  ascend,  saitli 
St.  Bernard,  by  those  two  feet,  as  it 
were — meditation   and   prayer:    yea, 
there  must  be  continual  ascensions  iu 
our  hearts ;    and  as  Jacob  saw  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending,  and 
none  standing  still,  so  must  we  be 
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active  and  abundant  in  God's  work 
(1  Cor.  XV.  58).— (Trajty.) 

As  connecting  earth  and  heaven  it 
was  a  striking  image  of  mediation  and 
reconciliation  by  Him  who  is  the  Way. 
This  is  the  New  Testament  explana- 
tion of  it  (John  i.  51).  The  idea 
plainly  is  of  communication  opened 
with  heaven,  which  had  been  cut  ofiF 
by  sin.  And  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  it  is  the  nrovidential  care  which 
is  secured  to  nim  by  the  covenant. 
Angelic  messengers  traversing  this 
stairway  executing  the  gracious  pur- 
poses of  Redemption  (Heb.  i.  14),  and 
all  on  the  basis  of  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant — 
this  is  thetraveller'svision. — {Jacobus,) 

Verse  13.  God  stands  above  the 
methods  and  means  of  Providence  and 
Grace.  The  Divine  love  is  the  fountain 
of  Redemption. 

The  heavenly  ladder  seen  by  Jacob 
in  a  dream,  on  which  angels  were 
ascending  and  descending,  with  the 
Lord  himself  at  the  summit,  was  itself 
but  the  weak  intimation  of  a  closer 
union  between  earth  and  heaven  to  be 
efifected  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of 
Man — an  union  wherein  God  should 
no  longer  appear  far  ofiF,  but  near ; 
men  now  at  last  beholding  the 
"  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the 
ISon  of  Man,'* — (Trench,) 

By  this  promise  Jacob  is  secured 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  brother's 
wrath. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Abraham  is 
styled  his  father,  that  is,  his  actual 
grandfather,  and  covenant  father. — 
{Murphy,) 

From  Jacob's  ladder  we  receive  the 
first  definite  intimation  that  beyond 
Sheol,  heaven  is  the  home  of  man. — 
{Lange,) 

What  an  honour  is  this  to  Abraham, 
that  God  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
his  and  his  son's  God !  "  Friend  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  is  engraven  upon 
a  nobleman's  tomb  in  this  kingdom,  as 
one  of  his  titles.  Behold  the  goodness 
of  God,  stooping  so  low  as  to  style 
Himself  *'  the  God  of  Abraham ; "  and 
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Abraham  agab,  "  the  firiend  of  G 
—iTrapp.) 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  be  asB 
that  God  will  be  the  same  to  v 
He  has  been  to  our  fathers,  and 
He  will  perform  the  same  for  ua. 
faith  we  become  heirs  of  an  anc 
heritage,  which  is  secure  to  us  as 
eternal  possession — as  long  aa  Gc 
our  GrodL 

Verse  14.  This  ezpreesion  po 
to  the  world-wide  universality  of 
kingdom  of  the  seed  of  Abiah 
when  it  shall  become  the  fifth  m 
archy,  that  shall  subdue  all  that  w 
before,  and  endure  for  ever.  1 
transcends  the  destiny  of  the  nati 
seed  of  Abraham.— (^bfinT^ii^.) 

Against  his  four-fold  cross,  here 
a  four-fold  comfort  1.  Against  \ 
loss  of  his  friends,  ''  I  will  be  w: 
thee."  2.  Of  his  country,  "I  i 
give  thee  this  land."  3.  Against  I 
poverty,  ''Thou  shalt  spread  abro 
to  the  east,  west,"  etc.  4.  His  solita; 
ness ;  angels  shall  attend  thee,  ai 
"  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust,"  el 
And  "who  can  count  the  dust 
Jacob,"  saith  Balaam.  (Num.  zzii 
10.)  Now,  whatsoever  God  spake  ha 
with  Jacob,  He  spake  with  us,  as  we 
as  with  him,  saith  Hosea.  (Hose 
xii.  4. — {Trapp.) 

Verse  15.  He  then  promises  t 
Jacob  personally  to  be  with  him,  pro 
tect  him,  and  bring  him  btck  in  sarety 
This  is  the  third  announcement  of  m 
seed  that  blesses  to  the  third  in  tb 
line  of  descent.  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3 ;  zzii 
18  ;  XX vi.  4. — (Murphy.) 

Jacob  was  lonely,  on  an  untxied 
journey,  with  an  uncertain  &te  before 
him.  What  could  have  been  mon 
comforting  and  assuring  than  this  po- 
mise  of  protection  in  his  travels,  a  aft 
return  home,  and  success  in  Ui 
mission  ;  and  all  because  he  was  iMff 
of  the  covenant?  Thus  (Jod's  pw^ 
mises,  while  they  are  all-embnuaqfr 
are  suited  to  our  special  need. 

Esau's  blessing  was  soon  fulfilled; 
but  Jacob's  related  to  things  at  a 
great  distance,  and  which  none  M 
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lighty"  could  bring  to  pass, 
oable  then  were  those  pre- 
lises  which  famished  at  his 
oand  for  faith  to  rest  upon  ! 

) 

S.  He  who  had  felt  no  fear 
himself  down  to  sleep  in  a 
ce,  and  under  the  cloud  of 
ow  filled  with  a  holy  dismay 
morning  arose  at  the  thought 
surrounded  with  God.  But 
it  of  joy  was  not  extinguished 
ling  of  the  awfiil  which  the 
I  inspired.  The  Lord  had 
Ally  present  to  him  where  he 
light  of  meeting  with  Him. 
aid  him  down  to  sleep,  as  on 
prouod,  but  he  found  that  it 
isecrated  place,  hallowed  by 
nee  of  Gk>d  Himself  in  this 
sion  of  the  night.  It  seemed 
ad  uninviting  spot,  but  it 
him  a  magnificent  temple. — 

)w  His  omnipresence.  But  he 
xpect  a  special  manifestation 
•rd  in  this  place,  far  from  the 
es  of  his  father. — {Murphy.) 

>mmonest  things  of  life  bo- 
red if  we  only  think  deeply 
)m. 

not  really  discover  God  any- 
>t  even  in  His  Word,  unless 
ds  Himself  inwardly  to  our 
lien  do  we  truly  know  that 
\  there,  though  we  knew  it 

fresh  revelation  of  God  obliges 
nfess  our  ignorance  and  in- 
I  in  the  past. 

17.  This  was  the  place  where 
iiifested  Himself  as  He  was 
do  in  the  sanctuary. 

atever  place  the  soul  of  man 

Eresence  and  power  of  God, 
e  House  of  God. 

lace  of  God's  public  worship  is 
>f  angels  and  archangels,  saith 
om  ;  it  is  the  Kingdom  of 
is  very  heaven.  What  wonder, 
3ugh  Jacob  be  afraid,  albeit, 


he  saw  nothing  but  visions  of  love  and 
mercy.  "In  Thy  fear  will  I  worship 
toward  Thy  holy  temple,"  saith  David 
(Psa.  V.  7).— (JVo^.) 

The  last  impression  made  upon 
Jacob  was  that  of  the  awfulness  of  Me. 
Children  play  away  life.  It  is  a  touch- 
ing and  softening  thing  to  see  the 
child,  without  an  aim  or  thought,  play- 
ing away  his  young  moments ;  but  it 
is  sad  indeed  to  see  men  and  women 
do  this,  for  life  is  a  solemn  mjrstery, 
full  of  questions  that  we  cannot  answer. 
Whence  come  we  ?  Whither  go  we  ? 
How  came  we  here  ?  Say  vou  that 
life  is  short,  that  it  is  a  shadow,  a 
dream,  a  vapour,  a  puff  of  air  ?  Yes, 
it  is  short,  but  has  an  eternity  wrapped 
up  in  it ;  it  is  a  dream,  but  an  awful, 
and  appalling  one,  the  most  solemn 
dream  of  eternity  that  we  shall  ever 
have.  Remember  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven,  this  is  a  dreadful  place,  the 
common  is  the  Divine ;  God  is  hera — 
{Robertson,) 

Earth  is  a  court  of  Paradise ;  life, 
here  below,  is  a  short  pilgrimage ;  our 
home  is  above,  and  the  life  of  a 
blessed  eternity  illuminates  our  path. 
— {Krummacher,) 

WTiere  God's  Word  is  found,  there 
is  a  house  of  God.  There  heaven 
stands  open. — {Lange.) 

We  must  daily  wait  at  the  gate  of 
heaven  if  we  would  enter  there. 

Verse  18.  He  was  in  no  condition 
to  indulge  in  sleep.  He  must  be  up 
and  expressing  the  homage  of  his  som 
for  such  precious,  gracious  revelations. 
— (Jacobus,) 

He  set  up  a  memorial  of  the  impres- 
sions just  made  upon  him.  He  erected 
a  few  stones,  ana  called  them  BetheL 
They  were  a  fixed  point  to  remind 
him  of  the  past.  The  power  of  this 
Bethel  we  shall  see  in  the  35th  chap. 
Herein  is  the  value  of  forms ;  im- 
pressions, feelings,  will  pass  away 
unless  we  have  some  memorial.  If  we 
were  merely  spiritual  beings  then  we 
might  do  without  forms  ;  but  we  are 
still  mixed  up  with  matter,  and  unless 
we  have  a  form  the  spirit  will  die. 
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Resolve  then,  like  Jacob,  to  keep 
religion  in  mind  by  the  use  of  religious 
rites.  Church-going»  the  keeping  of 
the  Sabbath,  are  not  religion ;  but 
religion  hardly  lives  without  them. 
If  a  man  will  say,  I  can  read  the  Bible 
at  home,  think  of  Christ  without 
attending  the  Holy  Communion,  make 
every  day  a  Sabbath,  why  his  religion 
will  die  out  with  his  omission  of  the 
form. — {Robertson,) 

As  Jacob  was  not  induced  to  set  up 
this  stone  and  worship  at  it  by  any 
superstition  or  idolatry,  so  the  papists 
gain  nothing  in  deriving  their  image — 
worship  from  this  act;  although  we 
read  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1  ;  Deut.  vii.  5, 
xii.  3,  that  God  has  expressly  prohibited 
these  things. — (Lange.) 

Verse  19.    This  place  was  long  re- 
garded with  religious  veneration,  as  we 
may    infer    from    Jeroboam's    having 
chosen  it  for  the  seat  of  his  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  golden  calves  (1  Kings 
xii.  28,  23),  for  which  reason  the  pro- 
phet Hosea,  (Hosea  iv.  15)  alluding  to 
the  name  given  it  by  Jacob,  calls  it, 
Beth-aven,  **the  house  of  vanity" — i.e., 
of  idols — instead  of  Beth-el,   "house 
of  God."    In  like  manner,  (Amos  v.  5): 
" Bethel  shall  shall  come  to  naught" 
(Heb.  shall  be  Aven).    A  good  name 
has  no  security  of  permanence  where  a 
change  for  the  worse  has  taken  place 
in  the  character.    God  even   writes 
upon  His  own  people,  Lo-Ammi,  "not 
my  people,"  instead  of  Ammi,  "my 
people,     when  by  their  transgression 
they  forfeit  His  favour. — {Bush.) 

Verse  20.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood from  his  conditional  mode  of  ex- 
pression that  he  had  an^  doubt  as  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise, 
or  that  he  would  prescribe  terms  to 
his  Maker.  The  language  implies  no- 
thing more  than  his  taking  God  at  His 
word — a  sincere  avowal,  that  since  the 
Lord  had  prouiised  him  the  bestow- 
ment  of  inestimable  blessings,  he  would 
endeavour  not  to  be  wanting  in  the 
suitable  returns  of  duty  and  devoted- 
ness.  God  had  promised  to  be  with 
huD,  to  keep  him,  to  bring  him  again 
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into  the  land,  and  not  to  leave  fcww 
He  takes  up  the  precious  words,  and 
virtually  says,  "  Oh,  let  it  be  accord- 
ing to  Thy  word  unto  Thy  servant^ 
and  Thou  shalt  be  mine,  and  I  will  be 
Thine  for  ever."  This  was  all  right; 
for  Jacob  sought  nothing  which  God 
had  not  nromised,  and  he  could  not 
well  err  while  making  the  Divine  pro- 
mises the  rule  and  measure  of  his 
desires. — (Bush.) 

The  order  of  what  he  desired  is  de- 
serving of  notice.    It  corresponds  with 
our  Saviour's  rule,  to  seek  things  of  the 
greatest    importance    first.    By  how 
much  God's  favour  is  better  than  lii^ 
by  so  much  His  being  with  iis,aod 
keeping  us  is  better  than  food  aod 
raiment. — (Fuller.) 

The  desires  of  Jacob  were  moderate. 
He  only  asks  for  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life.  He  seeks  not  high  things  for 
himself — no  wealth,  or  rank,  or  luxuy. 
We  know  from  the  case  of  Solomon 
that  such  modest  desires  are  approved 
by  God,  who  is  wont  to  fulfil  them 
even  beyond  what  we  have  asked.  (1 
Kings  iii.  5-12.) 

Nature  is  content  with  little ;  grace 
with  less.  '*  Food  and  drink  aro  the 
riches  of  Christians,"  saitib  Jerome. 
Bread  and  water,  with  the  Gospel,  are 
good  cheer.  One  told  a  philosopher, 
"If  you  will  be  content  to  jdease 
Dionysius,  you  need  not  feed  upon 
green  herbs.  He  replied,  "And if  yoa  be 
content  to  feed  upon  green  herlis,  yoa 
need  not  please  Dionysius."— (fm/pi) 


Verse  21.  This  is  not  tiie  conditioa 
in  which  Jacob  will  accept  God  in  a 
mercenary  spirit  It  is  the  response  (^ 
the  son  to  the  assurance  of  the  iath^. 
"  Wilt  Thou  indeed  be  with  me  ?  Thou 
shalt  be  my  God." — (Murphy.) 

There  is  clear  eviaence  that  Jscob 
was  now  a  child  of  God.  He  takes 
God  to  be  his  God  in  covenant,  with 
whom  he  will  live.  But  what  progress 
there  is  between  Bethel  and  Peoiel 
Grace  reigns  within  him,  but  notvitb- 
out  a  conflict.  The  powers  and  ten* 
dencies  of  evil  are  still  at  work.  He 
yields  too  readily  to  their  urgent  solici- 
tations.   Still,  grace  and  the  piinc^ks 
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of  the  renewed  man  gain  a  stronger  new  revelations  then  given  to  him,  it 

hold,  and  become  more  and  more  con-  receives  a  large  and  sudden  increase, 

teolb'n^.    Under  the  loving  but  faithful  He  is  thenceforward  trusting,  serene, 

diBciplme  of  (jod,  he  is  gaining  in  his  and    established,    strengthened    and 

fittib,  nntily  in  the  great  crisis  of  his  settled,  and  passes  into  the  quiet  life 

Mahanaim  and  Peniel,  and  the  of  the  triumphant  believer.— ^Zait^^.) 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


OnncAL  K0R8.— 1.  Went  on  hii  journey.]  Heb.  lAfUd  icp  hi$  feet.  (See  Fk.  IzzIt.  8.) 
Vbe  ideft  is  thftt  he  jonmeyed  with  alacrity.  Ba%ki^  the  Jewish  commentator,  says,  "  his  heart 
«M  dsAed,  and  his  feet  felt  Ught"  Came  into  the  land  of  the  people  qfthe  BoiL  Mesopotamia, 
•Mt  of  Palestine.  —2.  A  weUln  the  Held.]  "  This  weU  is  apparently  not  the  same  as  that  in 
ChroiL  zziv.  11,  etc.  It  seems  to  be  farther  from  the  city,  and  different  in  its  management. 
nii  weU  is  closed  by  a  large  stone,  which  is  only  removed  at  the  assemblage  of  the  flocks  and 
Aefiiienls  in  the  eyening."  Al/ord.-^»  Uban.  the  son  of  Vahor.]  He  was  the  son  of  Bethnel, 
Imt^  according  to  the  nsage  of  the  Heb.,  he  is  caUed  the  son  of  Nahor,  thongh  only  Ids 
fpnadaotL-^  Is  he  weUll  Heb.  **  (is  there)  peace  to  him  T  "  Not  only  health,  bat  also  general 
wllare  and  prosperity. — 7,  High  day*]  Heb.  "Yet  the  day  is  great.'*  ».e.,  a  great  part  of  the 
dij  yet  remains.  "As  it  was  yet  too  early  to  gather  the  flocks  into  their  stalls  for  the  night, 
JmoA,  who  was  weU  versed  in  pastoral  life,  was  at  a  loss  to  aocoont  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
Bot  watered  and  tamed  again  to  pastare  instead  of  wasting  a  good  part  of  the  day  idly  about  the 
fPdL  After  being  watered  and  i^owed  to  rest  themselves  awhile  in  the  shade^  m  the  middle  of 
tiM  day  (Cant  L  7),  the  flocks  were  usually  turned  out  again  to  feed  tiU  sunset"  {Biuh). — 
i.  W«  oaaaotl  A  moral  inability  is  intend^.  The  idea  conveyed  is  that  it  was  not  pennitted— 
contrary  to  usage.  This  commonly  understood  rule  may  have  been  agreed  upon  in  order  to 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  water. — 14.  And  he  abode  with  him  the  ipaoe  of  a  month.  «  He 
this  length  of  time  before  any  fixed  arrangement  was  made  for  wages."  (/aeo6i».)— - 
li.  Boeame  thou  art  my  brother.]  That  is,  my  kinsman.  This  word,  like  "  sister,'*  "  son,**  eta,  is 
with  great  latitude  in  the  sacred  writings.  17.  Leah  was  tender-eyod-weak-eyed.]  **  Leah*8 
feeble,  ie.,  duUf  without  brilliancy  and  freshness.  In  the  East  the  clear  expressive 
eye  is  accounted  the  chief  feature  in  female  beauty.  It  was  compared  to  the  eyes  of  a 
(1  Sam,  xvi  12).  (ilZ/on2>— Beautiftil  and  weU-favoured.]  Having  a  fine  shape  and  fine 
'  ~  both  in  form  and  in  appearance.  18. 1  win  serve  thee  Mven  years  fbr  BaeheL] 
It  ii  stin  the  custom  in  the  East  to  serve  for  a  wife.  *' Jacob  could  only  pay  by  service.  The 
w  was  not  necessarily  sold  as  a  slave ;  but  the  parent  received  a  price  as  a  compmsatioin 
rearing  and  training.**  (/aco&t».)— 28.  He  took  Leah,  his  daughter,  and  brougnt  her  to 
.1  "  The  fraud  was  rendered  possible  by  the  Eastern  custom  of  the  bride  being  ved^ed,  aided 
Inr  tiie  darimess  of  the  night**  iAiford.)—2n,  Fulfil  her  week.1  "  Attach  thyself  to  her  during 
Ibe  aoewtomed  days  of  the  wedding-feast**  (Judges  xiv.  12 ;  Tobit  xi  19.)  Alford.—91,  JmS, 
WM  katid.3  The  word  is  to  be  understood  relatively,  not  absolutely.  By  the  usage  of  the  Heb. 
la  be  hated,  signifies  only  to  be  loved  less.  88.  Beuben.]  The  name  means,  **  see  ye  a  son." 
88L  SIbmil]  Heb.  hearing.  84.  LevL]  Heb.  joined.  Implies  that  the  husband  and  wife 
wodd  be  bound  together  by  this  threrfold  cord  of  attachment    85.  JndalLj    Heb.  prma. 


MAIN  HOMILBTICS  OF  THB  PARAQRAPH.-^Vena  1-14. 

Jacob's  Experience  on  his  joubnet. 

I.  Thftt  God's  presence  with  him  made  his  duties  and  his  tronbles  light. 
Jaeob  had  just  left  Bethel,  where  the  Almighty  had  granted  him  so  enconnM^ing 
a  mon,  and  where  he  devoted  himself  to  God  by  so  remarkable  a  vow.  Many 
a  weaiY  journey  still  lay  between  him  and  the  place  of  his  destination.  Ha 
would  nave  to  encounter  danger,  uncertainty,  and  fatigue.  But  now  since  he 
Iss  been  at  Bethel  he  walks  with  life  and  strength  renewed.    '*He  Ufki  up 
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his  feet " — ^proceeded  on  liis  journey  with  feelings  of  alacity  and  107  to  whiehhe 
had  long  been  a  stranger.  The  sorrows  of  the  first  dajr's  march  are  describai 
at  length,  but  the  experience  of  the  remainder  of  this  lon^  and  wearisome 

J'oumey  is  briefly  and  simply  told.  The  inspired  historian  dispatches  the  four 
lundred  miles  in  a  single  verse.  "  Then  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and  came 
into  the  land  of  the  people  of  th;  East."  He  who  casts  his  burden  upon  the 
Lord  ceases  to  weary  himself,  and  finds  that  even  labour  is  rest  and  pain  tf 
sweet 

II.  That  ProYidence  was  still  his  gidie.     All  his  life  through  Providenoe 
had  guided  him,  but  he  knew  it  not  as  he  ought  to  know.     Now,  even  in  the 
most  ordinary  and  likely  events  of  life  he  learns  to  trace  the  hand  of  Providenca 
The  incidents  of  this  history  are  simple,  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  sncb 
as  would  have  happened  to  any  ordinary  traveller.    Jacob  arrives  at  a  well,  a 
company  of  shepherds  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  watering  their  flocks.    Jseob 
enters  into  conversation  with  them  in  the  free  and  unrestrained  manner  of  th(M9 
early  times.    He  asks  them  whence  they  are,  and  finds  that  they  happen  to 
know  Laban,  his  uncle.    They  tell  him  that  Rachel,  Laban's  daughter,  is  comiqg 
with  the  sheep.    Jacob  suggests  to  the  shepherds  thisit  it  is  too  early  to  gather 
their  flocks,  probably  using  this  as  an  excuse  that  he  might  meet  Rachel  alone. 
Rachel  comes  up  in  the  meantime,  Jacob  is  struck  with  her  appearance,  for  she 
'*  was  beautiful  and  well  favoured."    The  purpose  of  his  journey  and  of  all  his 
strange  experience  is  now  revealed.    Providence  brings  to  this  spot  the  veiy 
woman  who  is  designed  to  be  the  wife  of  Jacob.    Surely  he  coula  not  &il  to 
see  that  even  through  all  the  strange  trials  of  his  journey,  and  through  the 
most  untoward  events,  the  will  of  Qod  was  being  accomplished. 


ni.  That  God's  gracious  dealings  with  him  called  for  gratitude.  Jacob 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  kindness  of  God ;  and  while  he  embraced  Rachel,  he 
"  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept."  They  were  tears  started  by  the  rememhrance 
of  his  faithless  misgivings,  but  they  were  also  tears  of  joy  at  the  thought  that 
his  difficulties  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the  great  object  of  his  mission  had  been 
gained.  Jacob  makes  bold  to  announce  himself  and  his  message,  for  he  wae 
confident  of  the  mercy  of  (Jod  and  of  the  strength  of  His  Holy  Cofenant 
(Verses  12,  13.)  He  is  altogether  a  changed  man  now,  and  gives  proof  that  he 
bad  passed  through  a  great  spiritual  crisis  by  acknowledging  Gk)d  in  all  His  waji 


8UQ0BSTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  He  went  lightly  on  his 
long  journey.  "  The  joy  of  the  Lord  " 
was  Jacob's  *'  strength."  It  became  as 
oil ;  wherewith  his  soul  being  supplied 
he  was  made  more  lithe,  nimble,  and 
fit  for  action.  Let  us  pluck  up  our 
feet,  pass  from  strength  to  strength, 
and  take  long  and  lusty  strides  towards 
heaven.  It  is  but  a  little  afore  us ; 
and  a  ready  heart  rids  the  way  apace. 
— (Trapp.f 

The  way  before  us  may  be  long  and 

wearisome.  There  may  be  much  to  vex 

and  distress  us,  but  if  we  serve  Jacob's 

God  the  consolation  of  Jacob  will  be 
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ours.  The  rest  of  our  journey  will  be 
passed  over  easily,  and  the  history  of 
it  may  be  told  in  few  words — **  They 
went  on  their  journey,  and  they  hate 
entered  into  the  land." 

Verses  2,  3.  This  is  but  a  sli^^ 
indication  of  all  that  these  early  shqH 
herds  were  to  their  flocks,  for  in  trath 
they  were  very  different  from  what  they 
are  among  us.  The  shepherds  of  that 
time  lookeid  upon  their  sheep  as  friends; 
they  shared  tne  same  dangers  ai  their 
sheep,  and  often  risked  their  ii^J|' 
procure  sustenance  for  the  sheep^  and, 
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;  danger  intensified  their  mutnal 
vn. — {BoberisoH.) 


4-6.  Jacob,  on  making 
%  learns  that  Haran  is  at  hand» 
&bMi  is  well,  and  that  Rachel  is 
g  Digh  with  her  fiather's  flocks. 
rphy.) 

es  7,  8.  We  have  here  a  con- 
1  given  us  of  the  church  as  a 
All  had  a  right  to  move  the 
Tom  the  well,  and  take  water 
om,  at  any  hour  of  the  day ;  but 
;reed  only  to  open  it  once  a  day, 
3n  take  sufficient  for  the  wants 
day,  othervrise  the  well  would 
$en  left  uncovered,  for  the  stone 
heavy  to  be  so  frequently  moved 
off  for  everyone  separately,  and 
sequence  would  have  been  that 
1  would  have  become  impure  and 
;er  dried  up.  The  family  is  the 
•th  of  the  church  and  nation  ; 
ihout  the  concessions,  love,  and 
ration  of  a  family,  both  church 
ition  lose  their  characteristic 
les. — (Robertson,) 

»  9-1 1.  Again,  it  is  a  unity  of 
required  to  form  a  church,  for 
in  the  family;  it  is  not  com- 
f  all  brothers  or  all  sisters,  all 
or  all  children,  but  of  all  four 
in  their  variety.  "  Surely  thou 
bone  and  my  flesh."  (Verse  14.) 
itly  here  is  the  sacredness  of 


&mily  ties;  Jacob  had  never  seen 
Rachael  before,  but  when  he  heard  she 
was  the  daughter  of  LalNin,  his  mother's 
brother,  he  felt  drawn  to  her  by  a 
mysterious  power,  "and  Jacob,"  we 
read,  "  kissed  Rachel  and  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept."  (Verse  11.)  Even  so 
are  Christians  united  to  Christ  and  to 
one  another  in  a  spiritual  manner. — 
(Bobertson.) 

The  si^ht  of  the  daughter  of  his 
mother's  brother  affected  him.  The 
tears  shed  on  this  occasion  must  have 
arisen  from  a  full  heart.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  love  which  he  afterwards 
bore  to  Rachel  did  not  commence  from 
his  first  seeing  her.  But,  however 
that  might  be,  the  cause  of  his  weep- 
ing was  of  another  kind  :  it  was  her 
being  "  the  daughter  of  his  mother's 
brother,"  that  now  affected  him.  Every- 
thing that  revived  her  memory,  even 
the  very  flocks  of  sheep  that  belonged 
to  her  brother,  went  to  his  heart.  Nor 
did  he  wish  to  be  alone  with  Rachel, 
but  that  he  might  give  vent  without 
reserve  to  these  sensations. — {Fuller,) 

Verses  12-14.  RacheFs  ea^er,  cor- 
dial reception  of  him,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  jov  in  carrying  home  tlie 
news,  all  remind  us  of  Bebeludi  in  the 
previous  history. — (Jacobus,) 

Sudden  tidings  of  good  excite  the 
feelings.  Such  is  the  joy  of  salvation 
when  the  soul  recognises  her  true  re- 
lationship to  God  the  Redeemer. 


MAJN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.'-Vemi  15-20. 


Jacob's  Lowly  Estate. 


8  evidenoe.  Jacoblis  now  found  in  a  mean  condition,  as  is  evident  from 
rcumstances: — 1.  That  he  is  obliged  to  accept  a  jmition  of  servituds.  For 
:e  of  one  month  Jacob  served  his  uncle,  but  nothing  was  said  with  respect 
3.  It  was  not  for  Jacob  to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  for  he  had  nothing 
except  his  labour,  he  was  poor  and  dependent.  Jacob  could  not  assume 
ad  and  advantageous  position  of  one  who  came  with  pomp,  retinue,  and 
It  was,  therefore,  Laban's  part  to  propose  the  terms,  and  Jacob  was 
\y  circumstances  to  accept  the  humiliating  conditions.  2.  He  is  obliged 
Htute  the  most  sacred  (affections  by  consenting  to  a  mercenary  bargain. 
iemands  of  Jacob  what  hia  wages  should  be,  which  gives  Jacob  an  oppor- 
)f  declaring  his  love  for  Rachel.    He  had  no  dowry  to  offer  her,  like  hia 
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father  Isaac.  He  could  onty  purchase  her  by  his  labourer  a  bargain  which  wtt 
rendered  possible  by  primitive  custom.  It  was  humiliatmg  to  be  obliged  thus 
to  earn  his  wife  before  he  could  have  her.  It  was  degrading  the  mo^  tender 
feelings  of  the  heart  thus  to  make  them  a  subject  of  commercial  treaty.  Id  the 
days  of  Hosea,  when  the  children  of  Israel  had  grown  haughty,  the  prophet 
reminds  them  of  these  degrading  circumstances  concerning  their  ancestar, 
'*  Jacob  fled  into  the  country  of  Sjrna,  and  Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for  a  wife 
he  kept  sheep,^*    (Hosea  xii.  12.) 


II.  Its  consolation.    The  seven  years  that  Jacob  had  to  serve  for  Rachel 

Eassed  away  so  pleasantly,  that  they  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  davs.  rV^erBe20.j 
lOve  lightens  and  cheers  every  ta^  of  labour  and  endurance.  A  we^  of  yean 
was  like  a  week  of  days  to  him.  Coleridge  says,  "  No  man  could  be  a  bad  nuu 
who  loved  as  Jacob  loved  Rachel." 

ni.  Its  lessons  for  his  posterity.  Israel  was  destined  to  rise  to  eniiDeoee 
and  power  amongst  the  family  of  nations.  But  it  was  necessary  for  that  peojpk 
to  be  reminded  of  the  lowly  estate  of  their  forefather.  When  the  Israelite 
presented  his  basket  of  first  fruits  before  the  Lord,  he  was  instructed  to  confteB, 
"  A  Sjrrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father "  (Deut.  xxvi  5).  The  nation  wis 
thus  taught  that  all  its  greatness  and  prosperity  were  not  due  to  natonl 
endowments  and  industry,  but  to  the  electing  love  of  God.  The  strength  of 
His  grace  was  made  perfect  in  weakness. 


SUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  15.  Laban  proposes  a  fixed 
contract.  This  may  have  been  only 
to  protect  himself  against  any  undue 
expectations  of  Jacob.  He  will  pay 
him  like  an  ordinary  servant.  Or  it 
may  have  been  in  a  fair  and  manly 
generosity. — (Jacobus). 

Jacob  was  the  type  of  the  active, 
industrious  man.  He  w&s  not  an  idle 
guest,  but  employed  himself  about  his 
uncle's  business,  thus  making  such 
return  as  was  in  his  power  for  the 
kindness  he  received. 

Laban  pretends  love  and  equity  to 
his  covetous  aims  and  reaches.  Hypo- 
crites, whatever  they  pretend,  have  a 
hawk's  eye  to  praise  or  profit.  ITiey 
must  be  gainers  by  their  piety  or 
humanity,  which  must  be  another 
Diana  to  bring  gain  to  the  crafts- 
master.  The  eagle,  when  she  soareth 
highest,  hath  an  eye  ever  to  the  prey. 
-{Trapp.) 

Verses  16,  17.  Daughters  in  those 
countries  and  times  were  also  objects 
of  value,  for  which  their  parents  were 
wont  to  receive  considerable  presents 
(Gen.  xxiv.  63). — (Murphy). 
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Verse  18.  He  had  nothing  to  endow 
her  with ;  he  would  therefore  earn  her 
with  his  hard  labour,  which,  as  it 
shows  Laban's  churlishness  to  suffer 
it,  and  his  baseness  to  make  a  prise 
and  a  prey  of  his  two  daughters,  so  it 
sets  forth  Jacob's  meekness,  poverty, 

ektience,  and  hard  condition  here, 
e  was  a  man  of  many  sorrows,  and 
from  him,  therefore,  the  Church  hath 
her  denomination ;  neither  were  the 
faithful  ever  since  called  Abrahanutes 
but  Israelites.— (Troop). 

We  see  here  the  degraded  positton 
in  which  women  were  regarded  amoog 
the  ancients.  They  were  looked  upon 
merely  as  slaves  or  servants;  and  tbeie- 
fore,  as  by  marriage  the  father  wis 
deprived  of  his  daughter's  services,  be 
always  demanded  some  dowry  or  com- 
pensation ;  thus,  Jacob  served  sevea 
years  to  recompense  Laban  for  the  Io0 
of  his  daughter  s  seryice^-^IMerttti^) 

Verse  19.  Jacob,  as  a  voiwp' 
brother,  had  an  unquestiooable  claiD 
to  Rachel,  the  youngest  daii|;btero| 
Laban.  Among  all  the  Bedonia  Awv 
at  the  present  day  a  man  has  we 
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excInsLTe  right  to  the  hand  of  his  first 
eousiQ  ;  he  is  not  obliged  to  marry  her, 
but  she  cannot  be  married  to  another 
without  his  consent.  ^(^e»A.) 

Verse  20.  This  verse  beautifully 
represents  Jacob's  lightheartedness  in 
the  presence  of  his  beloved.  It  is 
wonoerful  to  our  minds  to  remember 
that  these  seven  years  were  from  the 
78th  to  the  85th  year  of  Jacob's  age. — 

No  other  feeling  of  the  human  mind 
coold  have  shortened  and  sweetened 
the  term  of  that  lengthened  bondage. 
Ambition,  avarice,  fear,  and  a  host  of 
similar  passions,  will  all  make  the  bond- 
sUve  obedient  to  the  beck  of  the  hardest 
taskmaster;  but  there  is  none,  save 
love,  the  master  passion  of  the  human 
heart,  which  can  enable  its  possessor  to 


render  not  only  a  willing,  but  a  happy 
and  jovfiil  obedience. — X^lunt,) 

J^a  yet  lovers'  hours  are  full  of 
eternity.  But  love  facilitated  the 
service,  and  made  the  time  seem  short. 
Should  anything  seem  hard  or  heavy 
to  us,  so  we  may  have  heaven  at  length. 
The  affliction  is  but  light  and  momen- 
tary ;  the  glory  massy,  and  for  all 
eternity.  Hold  out.  Faith  and  Patience. 
Love  is  a  passion,  and  seen  most  in 
suffering;  ''much  water  cannot  quench 
it."  (Cant.  viii.  7.)  Nay,  like  fire,  it 
devours  all  delays  and  difficulties, 
spending  and  exhaling  itself,  as  it  were, 
in  continual  wishes  to  be  at  home,  "  to 
be  with  Christ;  is  far  better."  (Phil.  i. 
23.)  Oh,  let  the  eternd  weight  of  the 
crown  weigh  down  with  us  the  light 
and  momentary  weight  of  the  cross. — 
{Trapp.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPE.^Venei  21-28. 


Laban's  Fbaub  on  Jacob. 


I.  The  character  of  the  fraud.  Jacob  had  served  for  his  wife,  and  now 
demands  her  as  his  just  right.  When  the  time  came  for  the  bride  to  be  conducted 
to  the  marriase  chamber,  Laban  substitutes  Leah  for  Rachel.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  carry  out  this  deception,  as  it  was  evening  and  the  bride  was  conducted  to  the 
chamber  of  the  husband  closely  veiled.  In  the  morning  Jacob  discovered  the 
firaud,  and  complained,  "  Did  not  I  serve  with  thee  for  Rachel  ?  Wherefore 
then  hast  thou  beguiled  me  ? "  (Verse  25.)  This  fraud  was,  1.  Deliberate.  It 
was  not  the  result  of  sudden  temptation  by  which  a  man  is  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
but  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  settled  habits  and  principles  of  Laban's 
diaracter.  He  was  a  covetous  and  scheming  man,  and  nad  little  scruple  in 
demanding  the  services  of  a  helpless  relative  under  plausible  professions  of 
diainteresteduess.  2.  Bold.  Laban  attempts  to  justify  his  conduct  oy  a  reference 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.  rVerse  26.)  But,  why  did  he  not  mention  this 
oliljection  before,  and  why  did  lie  promise  that  which  he  considered  he  ought 
not  to  perform  ?  He  is  liold  and  daring  in  the  defence  of  his  conduct  as  he  was 
crafty  m  designing  it  3.  iSelfish.  fie  proposes  to  give  him  Rachel  when 
anotoer  week  is  fulfilled.  (Verse  27.^  Jacobs  labours  were  very  valuable  to 
i,  and  this  was  a  shrewd  device  to  loind  Jacob  for  a  longer  term  of  service. 


n.  The  fraud  considered  as  a  retribution.  Jacob  had  deceived  his  own 
&ther,  and  now  he  is  himself  deceived.  The  measure  which  he  meted  is  mea- 
tmred  to  him  again.  The  sheep  of  God's  pasture  may  be  found  and  restored, 
but  they  are  often  brought  back  wounded  and  lacerated,  and  smarting  from  the 
effects  of  their  own  folly  and  sin.  Jacob  who  had  deceived  is  now,  iu  turn, 
overreached.  Leah  also  deceived  her  husband,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
lost  his  aflfections.  There  are  sins  which  in  this  world  are  often  punished  in 
Und.    **  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."    (Num.  zxxiL  23}. 
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SUQQE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  7EE3E8. 


Verses  21,  22.  Laban,  like  some  in 
their  gifts  to  Ood,  is  uot  wanting  in 
ceremony.  He  **  made  a  feast/'  gave 
his  dftugliter  a  hand-maid,  and  went 
through  all  the  forms  ;  but  the  gift  was 
a  deception. — (Fuller). 

Verse  23.  According  to  the  custom 
of  those  eastern  nations,  the  bride  was 
conducted  to  the  bed  of  her  husband, 
with  silence,  in  darkness,  and  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  veil  ;  cir- 
cumstances all  of  them  favourable  to 
the  wicked,  selfish  plan  which  Laban 
had  formed  to  detain  his  son-in-law 
longer  in  his  service.  He  who  em- 
ployed undue  advantage  to  arrive  at 
the  right  of  the  first-born  has  undue 
advantage  taken  of  him  in  having  the 
first-bom  put  in  place  of  the  younger. 
He  who  could  practise  on  a  father's 
blindness,  though  to  obtain  a  laudable 
end,  is,  in  his  turn,  practised  upon  by 
a  father,  employing  the  cover  of  the 
night  to  accomplish  a  very  unwarrant- 
able purpose. — (Hunter,) 

God  pays  us  often  in  our  own  coin, 
Herod  mocked  the  wise  men,  and  is 
mocked  of  them.  (Matt.  ii.  16.)  And 
how  oft  do  we  see  those  that  would 
beguile  others,  punished  with  illusion  ? 
God  usually  retaliates,  and  proportions 
jealousy  to  jealousy,  provocation  to 
provocation  (Deut.  xxxii.  21,)  number 
to  number  (Isa.  Ixv.  11,  12,)  choice  to 
choice  (Isa,  Ixvi.  3,  4,)  device  to  de- 
vice (Micah  ii.  1,  3,)  frowardness  to 
frowardness  (Ps.  xviii.  26,)  contrariety 
to  contrariety  (Lev.  xxvi.  21.)  Even 
the  righteous  shall  be  recompensed  in 
the  eartli  (Prov.  xl  31,)  as  was  Jacob. 
—(Irapp.) 

Verse  24.  It  is  still  customary  in 
the  East  for  a  father,  who  can  afford 
it,  to  transfer  to  his  daughter,  on  her 
marriage,  some  female  slave  of  the 
household,  who  becomes  her  con- 
fidential domestic  and  humble  friend. 
This  slave  forms  a  link  between  the 
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old  and  new  householdsy  which  oft^ 
proves  irksome,  but  he  has  little,  if 
any,  control  over  the  female  slaves  in 
his  establishment.— (fttfA.) 

Verses  25,  26.  A  fool  disappoint- 
ment, but  so  the  world  ever  aenm  ns. 
The  Hebrews  have  taken  up  this 
passage  for  a  i)rov6rb,  when  a  mau's 
hopes  are  deceived  in  a  wife,  or  aoj- 
thmg  else,  wherein  he  looked  for 
content  or  comfort — (Trapp.) 

But  he  received,  notwithstandipg 
his  ignorance  as  to  Leah,  the  wife 
designed  for  him  by  God,  who  was  to 
become  the  mother  of  the  Mesdibt 
just  as  Isaac  blessed  him  unwittingly 
as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  promise. 
Ah,  in  how  many  errors  and  follies  of 
man,  here  and  everywhere,  do  we  find 
God's  inevitable  grace  and  faithfulness 
intertwined. — (.fioa^.) 

Verses  27,  28.  And  now  he  must 
begin  a  new  hope, where  he  madeaccouut 
of  fruition.  To  raise  up  an  expectation, 
once  frustrate,  is  more  difBcolt  than  to 
continue  a  long  hope  drawn  on  with 
likelihoods  of  performance ;  yet  thus 
dear  is  Jacob  content  to  pay  forBadiel 
fourteen  year's  servitude.  Coounontf, 
God's  children  come  not  easilv  by  their 
pleasures.  What  miseries  will  not  lore 
digest  and  overcome  ?  And  if  Jacob 
were  willingly  consumed  with  beat  in 
the  day,  and  frost  in  the  night,  to 
become  the  son-in-law  to  Laban,  what 
should  we  refuse  to  be  the  sods  of 
God  ?— (5wAop  HaUY 

Jacob's  service  fur  Kachel  presents  us 
a  picture  of  bridal  love  equalled  only  in 
the  same  development  and  its  poet^ 
beauty  in  the  Song  of  Salomon.  It  ^ 
particularly  to  be  noticed  that  Jacob, 
nowever,  was  not  indifferent  to  Rachel  i 
infirmities  (chap.  xzx.  2),  and  0V^ 
treated  Leah  with  patienoe  aod  ii^^l' 
gence,  through  having  suffered  froii 
her  the  most  mortifying  daoeptioB.'' 
(Lange). 


HOMILETIO  COMMENTARY:  QENE8I8. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  TEE  PARAQRAPH.^Vema  29-85. 

Leah  aio)  Rachel  :  Their  Trials  and  Compensations. 

r  trials.  Leah  was  **  hated  "  (verse  31),  «.^.,  she  was  loved  lass  than 
By  becoming  a  party  to  a  heartless  fraud  she  lost  her  husband's  affec- 
na  Rachel,  the  Veloved  wife  was  denied  the  blessing  of  children,  so 
J  the  ancient  Hebrew  mothers  (verse  31).  Both  had  trials,  though  of 
b  kind. 

)ir  compensations.  Leah  was  blessed  with  children,  which  compen- 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband's  love.  The  names  of  the  four  sons 
ly  bom  to  her  were  all  significant,  and  betoken  that  pious  habit  of  mind 
3gnised  the  hand  of  Gc^  in  all  that  befel  her.  She  called  the  first- 
ben,  Heb.  ''  see  ye  a  son."  The  second,  Simeon,  Heb.  "  hearing,"  for 
leard  her  prayer  and  seen  her  affliction.  The  third  was  named  Levi, 
ned."  Now,  surely,  would  the  breach  be  healed  and  the  husband  and 
1  together  by  this  threefold  cord.  The  fourth  she  called  Judah,  Heb. 
as  if  recording  her  thankfulness  that  she  had  won  the  affections  of 
nd  by  bearing  to  him  so  many  sons.  Rachel,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
rren.  But  she  was  compensated  by  her  beauty,  and  by  the  thought 
ras  first  in  her  husband's  affections.  ^  Thus  with  the  evils  which  Ml  to 
individuals,  there  are  compensations. 

SUGGESTIVE   COMMENTS  ON  THE    VERSES. 

29-3 1 .  Here  we  have  punish-  not  oppress,  and  our  jovs  that  they  may 

pered  with  mercy.    This  is  not  transport  us  ;  'eacn  one  hath  some 

cross  has  done  for  us ;  it  pre-  matter  of  envy  to  others,  and  of  grief 

alty  from  being  simply  jjen-  to  himself. — {Bishop  Ball). 

»ves  us  not  alone  to  punish-  Verses  32-35.    Children  sae  joining 

t  mingles  all  with  blessing  mercies  between  husband  and  wife.   As 

'eness.    Through  it  life  has  mauv  children  as  parents  have,  so  many 

as  well  as  its  (krk  side.  bonos  of  love  exist  between  them. — 

(Ilobertson,)  (Bush), 

whom  he  loved  is  barren  ;  SigniBcation  of  the  word  from  which 

ch  was  despised,  is  fruitful.  ''  Judah "  is   derived  :    1   to  thank  ; 

ly  God  weighs  out  to  us  our  2   to  commend  ;   3   to  praise ;  4  to 

d  crosses  in  an  equal  balance ;  confess.     From  this  Judah  all  Jews  re- 

ing  our  sorrows  that  we  may  ceived  their  beautiful  name. — {Lange). 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


NoTi8.~l.  Giva  mo  chUdren,  or  also  I  dio.]  Heb.  "  If  none,  I  un  a  dead 
Lb  to  the  raising  np  of  seed,  I  shaU  be  as  good  lis  dead.  An  old  Jewish  proYerb  aayi» 
ess  are  but  as  the  lifeless.  6,  Dan.]  Jnc^ng.  The  word  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
m  implying  the  vindication  or  deliverance  of  those  who  are  unrighteously  condemned 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  15).  8.  Vaphtali.]  Heb.  '<  Wrestlinffs  of  God,"  t.e.,  great,  urgent 
II.  Gad.]  Heb.  **  A  troop  cometh."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word 
B  troop.  Most  of  the  earlier  versions  give  the  sense  of  **  luok,  fortune^  or  prosperity.** 


HOMILBTIO  COMMBNTART:  0ENS8I8.  CE£t. 


The  ChaL  has  "fortune  cometh."     Alford  remarks  :  "The  A.V.  haa  followed  the  SawaritM 
Pentateuch,  which  here  reads  a  different  word  from  the  Hebrew.    The  familiar  rendering  of  thi 
latter  seems  the  only  expressiye  way  of  giving  the  sense.     Where  this  is  the  caae  I  have  not 
ahnuik  from  using  the  words.    We  need  not  dilute  the  meaning  of  the  text  because  the  wocdi 
happen  to  be  in  trivial  use  amonff  us.    13.  Asher.l   Heb.    "  Huppy  or  blessed."    AH  would  osU 
her  blessed,  seeing  she  was  so  rich  in  sons.    There  are  marked  aUnaions  to  this.    (Prov.  zxzL  S8; 
Cant.  vi.  9 ;  Luke  L  48).  14.  Mandrakes.]   **  The  mandrake  is  univenally  distributed  in  allpaiti 
of  Palestine,  and  its  fruit  is  much  valued  by  the  natives,  who  still  hold  to  the  belief,  as  oM  is 
the  time  of   Bachel,  that  when  eaten  it  ensures  conception.     Wheat  harvest  is  the  psriod 
of  its   ripening."      [TristranCt  Natural  HiUory  of  the  Bible],      The  words  occur  only  hen 
and  in  Cant,  viL  13.      17-  God  hearkened  unto  Leah.]     These  words  presuppoee  a  pray* 
on  her  part,  or  perhaps  they  are  used  merely  in  the  more  general  aenae  of  ch.  irn.  11,  **» 
Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction."  {Alford.)— IB.  Issaohar.]  Heb.  *<  It  ia  a  reward."— JO.  X^bolwJ 
Heb.  '*  Dwelling."    This  vow  should  be  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  dwelling  together  of  kii 
parents.— 81.  Dinah.]    "  Dinah,  meaning  judgmentj  from  the  same  root  as  Dttn.'*    This  is  Um 
only  daughter  of  Jacob  mentioned,  and  thai  on  account  of  her  connection  with  the  histoiy  d 
Jacob.     (Ch.  xxxiv.)    (Ja^ohut,)    Jacob  had  more  daughters :  compare  ch.  xxxviL  35,  wA 
zlvi.  7.-88.  My  reproaeh.]    That  is,  the  reproach  of  my  barrenness.    (See  Luke  i  25  ;  1  Saa. 
1.  6  ;  Is.  iv.  1.)— 84.  Joseph.]    "  Adding,"  or,  "  he  will  add."    It  may  sIm  be  rendered  in  tki 
form  of  a  prayer,  "l^ay  the  Lord  add  another.''    Thus  it  would  be  a  prophetic  dedantiooof 
the  event  which  was  accomplished  in  the  birth  of  Benjamin. — 87. 1  haTB  learned  by  eqwriawJ 
lliis  verb  is  taken  from  a  noun,  which  means  a  serpent.    It  seems  to  have  such  a  meanin;  ^ 
"  to  ascertain  by  means  of  a  close,  subtle,  and  insidious  inspection."    Alford  says  that  the  mri 
literally  means,  "  I  have  used  divination,  I  have  learned  by  consulting  omens.*' — 83.  BoikallBf 
righteousness  answer  fDr  me.]  That  is,  my  honesty  shall  be  vindicated. — 37.  FiUad  whits  itmki 
iu  them.]    "  He  pealed  off  the  bark  of  different  trees  which  were  verv  white  under  the  bark,  M 
that  they  would  be  speckled  and  ring-streaked."    (/aco6ia.> — 40.  And  Jaeob  did  sspazati  At 
lambs,  etc]   KaUtch  translates  thus,  **  And  he  set  the  faces  of  (Laban's)  flocks  towards  (hii  ova) 
ring-streaked,  and  all  (his)  dark  (he  set)  to  the  flocks  of  Laban  ;  and  he  put  lus  own  floeb  hj 
themselves,  and  did  not  put  them  to  Laban's  cattle." — 44.  And  the  man  increaiad  nouAJMfff^ 
Heb.    "  The  man  broke  forth  largely,  largely."     On  every  side  he  expanded— his  proqwritj  w 
enlarged. 

MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.—Venet  1-18. 

Rachel's  Impatiekcb. 

Kachel  found  that,  with  all  her  beauty,  she  was  childless.  In  OrientJ 
countries,  where  the  maternal  relation  is  counted  a  great  glory,  a  childtai 
marriage  is  regarded  as  a  shame  and  calamity.  Here  we  see  tne  character  tod 
effects  of  Rachel's  impatience  of  her  barrenness. 

I.  It  was  ungodly,  l.  She  was  the  victim  of  unholy  pasHons.  She  was  fall  of 
Cnvy  and  jealousy  of  her  sister.  Not  content  to  enjoy  the  many  blessini^  still 
remaining,  she  increases  her  trouble  by  inordinate  desire  of  that  which  Pro- 
vidence had  denied.  2.  She  took  a  despairing  view  of  life.  Rachel  reproach* 
her  husband  and  says  to  him,  "  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die."  As  if  entf- 
thing  was  gone  from  life  when  she  was  denied  this  one  blessing.  Tliis  wm  to 
take  a  despairing  view  of  things,  to  allow  one  privation  or  calamity  to  swaBot 
up  all  her  joy.  Such  conduct  is  ungodly,  for  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  tnilf 
religious  mind  to  dwell  upon  a  few  evils  until  they  darken  the  whole  of  life. 
IVue  faith  in  God  would  produce  resignation.  3.  /She  failed  rightly  to  recogmK 
^e  true  Author  of  all  good  things.  Her  husband  rightly  replied,  "Amli« 
God  s  stead,  who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fruit  of  the  womb  ?"  How  couU 
he  give  that  which  God  had  been  pleased  to  withhold?  Rachel  did  not  ooo- 
sider  the  will  of  God  in  this  matter,  and  her  husband  was  filled  with  rigbteooi 
indignation  at  her  impiety. 

n.  It  led  to  the  adoption  of  wrong  expedients.    She  gave  her  maid  to  hf 
husband,  after  the  example  of  Sarah  (Ch.  xvi.  2).    In  this  way  she  hoped  to 
have  children,  which  she  could  call  her  own,  in  some  sense— to  be»n** 
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HOMILBTIC  C0MMSNTAR7:  OSNSSIS. 


ler  by  proxy.    This  was  a  blamable  ezi>e(lienc3ry  for  it  showed  the  impatient 
)  of  unbelief  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  Providence. 

L  It  had  an  inflnenoe  for  evlL  1.  Upon  her  own  character.  When  her 
1  had  bom  children,  she  begins  to  boast  over  her  sister.  (Verses  6,  8.)  This 
but  a  delasion,  for  there  was  no  real  ground  for  such  vain  glory.  It  was 
%  fancied  happiness  that  she  enjoyed.  She  was  the  victim  of  unrealities. 
^pon  her  rieter,  Leah  ceases  to  bear  children,  and  therefore  adopts  the 
s  expedient  as  Bachel  (Verse  9).  The  proud  and  challenging  assertions 
achd  roused  her  to  emulation.  Leah,  who  had  been  pious  and  humble 
"6,  now  becomes  proud  and  vindictive.  Thus  radical  defects  of  character 
to  propagate  their  own  likeness  in  others. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


irse  1.  ^  Her  envy  was,  no  doubt, 
lened  in  this  case  bv  the  fact  that 
was  her  sister,  and  by  the  know- 
t  that  she  was  herself  the  favourite 
Jected  wife.  She  must  have  feared 
she  should  lose  her  ascendancy 
Jacob  by  the  want  of  children, — 
i.) 

auty  and  barrenness,  deformity 
Gruitfiilness :  such  are  the  com- 
ktions  of  Providence, 
^content  takes  away  the  ^lory  of 
md  prevents  us  from  enjoying  the 
ngs  we  have. 

m  different  is  Rachel's  conduct 
Bebekah's  in  like  circumstances 
XXV.  22),  and   from    Hannah's 
m.  i  11). 

rse  2.  Jacob  was  concerned  for 
lonour  of  (jod,  and  not  for  any 
f  or  injustice  done  to  himself. 
murmur  at  the  power  and  provi- 
>^  of  the  Most  High  shows  a 
ious  will. 

I  that  will  be  angrv,  and  not 
nust  not  be  angry  but  for  sin. 
>ve  thy  wife  thou  mayest ;  chide 
lou  mayest  not,  unless  the  offence 
ainst  God,  as  here,  and  Job  ii.  10. 
^app.) 

nes  3-i5.  It  is  a  weak  greediness 
to  bring  about  God's  blessings  by 
rfal  means.  What  a  proof  and  a 
I  bad  it  been  of  her  £uth,  if  she 


had  staid  God's  leisure,  and  would 
rather  have  endured  her  barrenness, 
than  her  husband's  polygamy. — (Bp. 
HaU.) 

Verses  6-8.  God  hath  judged  me. 
In  this  passage  Jacob  and  Rachel  use 
the  common  noun,  God,  the  Everlasting, 
and  therefore  Almighty,  who  rules  in 
the  physical  relations  of  things,  a  name 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  had 
judged  her,  dealt  with  her  according 
to  His  sovereign  justice  in  withholding 
the  fruit  of  the  womb,  when  she  was 
self-complacent  and  forgetful  of  her 
dependence  on  a  higher  power;  and 
also  of  hearing  her  voice  when  she 
approached  him  in  humble  supplica- 
tion.— {Murphy.) 

She  regarded  the  withholding  of 
children  as  evidence  of  her  lacking 
God's  favour  ;  and  she  had  been  led  to 
wrestlings  of  prayer  to  God  for  the  bless- 
ing, as  l^tween  herself  and  her  sister, 
and  she  hsA  prevailed.  She  now  re- 
garded the  conflict  as  decided  to  her 
advantage. — {Jacobus.) 

Verses  9-13.  Leah  is  seemingly 
conscious  that  she  is  here  pursuing  a 
device  of  her  own  heart ;  and  hence 
there  is  no  explicit  reference  to  the 
Divine  name  or  influence  in  the  na- 
ming of  the  two  sons  of  her  maid. — 
{Murphy.) 


MOMILBTIC  COMMBNTARY:  QBNB8I8. 


OKAP.iaL 


MAIN  HOMILBTICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Vtnu  14-21. 

Two  Ttpes  of  Religious  CniJucTER. 

I.  The  type  represented  by  Eaehel.  This  character  consists  mainly  of  two 
elements.  1.  IHstrust.  Rachel  had  no  strong  faith  in  Gtod.  There  was  no 
disposition  to  abide  by  His  will,  or  to  wait  patiently  for  its  unfolding.  2.  71i 
tendency  to  rely  upon  carnal  devices.  Rachel  was  fruitful  in  expedients  instesd 
of  depending  upon  the  favours  of  Providence.  This  character  is  the  oppooite  of 
that  which  belongs  to  the  meek.  It  is  the  character  of  the  wilful  who  strive  \» 
accomplish  their  own  ends  by  any  means,  regardless  of  what  God's  will  may  dedda 
The  meek  humbly  submit  themselves  under  the  Lord's  hand. 

n.  The  type  represented  by  Leah.  This  also  consists  mainlv  of  tf» 
elements.  1.  Prayerful  trust  in  God.  Leah  is  content  to  forego  the  carDsI 
means  which  would  take  the  matter  out  of  God's  hand.  She  will  pray  and  tnut 
in  Him.  "  God  hearkened  unto  Leah  "  (Verse  17),  for  die  prayed,  and  his 
again  the  advantage  over  Rachel  with  all  her  expedients.  ^  3.  The  tpirii  of 
gratitude.  Leah  ascribes  her  blessings  to  God.  "  God  hath  given  me  my  hire. 
(Verse  18.)    "  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry.  (Verse  20). 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  14-17.  Mandrakes,  the  fruit 
of  the  mandragora  vemalis,  which  is 
to  this  day  supposed  to  promote  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  womb.  Rachel  therefore 
desires  to  partake  of  them,  and  obtains 
them  by  a  compact  with  Leah. — 
(Murphy.) 

Verse  18.  God  hath  given  me  my 
hire.  Wherein  she  was  much  mistaken, 
as  having  not  her  "senses  exercised 
to  discern  good  and  evil."  Here  she 
rejoiceth  in  that  for  which  she  should 
have  repented ;  and  was  in  the  common 
error  of  measuring  things  by  the  success, 
as  if  God  were  not  many  times  angry 
with  men,  though  they  outwardly 
prosper.  Thus  Sionysius,  after  the 
spoils  of  an  idol-temple,  finding  the 
winds  favourable — "  Lo,"  said  he, 
"  how  the  gods  approve  of  sacrilege ! " 
-(Trapp,) 


Verses  19-21.  Leah's  election  is 
founded  upon  Jehovali's  graca  ^i^- 
out  any  doubt,  however,  she  wi» 
fitted  to  become  the  ancestress  of  the 
Messianic  line,  not  only  bjr  her  apparent 
humility,  but  also  by  her  innate  powers 
of  blessing,  as  well  as  by  har  quiet  snd 
true  love  for  Jacob.  The  fulnesg  of 
her  life  becomes  apparent  in  the  number 
and  the  power  of  her  children ;  sod 
with  these,  therefore,  a  greater  strength 
of  the  mere  natural  life  predominates. 
Joseph,  on  the  contrai^,  the  fiivoorite 
son  of  the  wife  loved  with  a  bridal  love, 
is  distinguished  from  his  brethren  as 
the  separated  (Gh.  xlix,)  among  then, 
as  a  child  of  a  nobler  spirit,  wfaibt  tke 
import  of  his  life  is  not  as  rich  fiff  the 
future  as  that  of  Judah. — (Lange.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.— Vena  22-24. 


God's  Favour  towards  Rachel. 

1.  It  was  long  delayed.    The  blessing  which  Rachel  had  long  desired  M 
at  length,  granted.    She  had  not  lost  the  love  of  God— for  that  lives  on-*!* 
had  only  been  denied  Eia  favour  for  a  time.    God  grants  His  iiavooDtf'^ 
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\  Him,  ftnd  yet  always  with  a  view  to  the  blessed  designs  of  our  discipline, 
ue  bestowed  at  the  best  time  for  us.  So  it  was  with  Rachel.  For 
is  of  fourteen  years  of  her  married  life  she  had  been  barren.  God,  at 
,  *' remembered  Ba^A,**  as  if  she  had  been  forgotten  before;  for  so  we 
)eak  of  Ghxl's  delayed  blessings  from  our  human  point  of  view.  When 
[)d  we  seek  comes  not,  we  begin  to  think  that  we  are  forgotten  ;  that 
3  are  of  no  use  when  they  are  not  immediately  answered.  But  if  we  are 
1  we  shall  be  blessed  according  to  the  time  wherein  we  have  been  afflicted* 

It  was  granted  to  her  after  some  solemn  lessons  had  been  learned. 
;  the  long  delay  Bachel  had  time  to  learn  some  solemn  l^ons,  and  which 
lave  to  be  learned  only  through  painful  discipline.  1.  The  lesson  of 
^ence.  She  had  to  be  taught  that  whatever  human  means  are  used  to 
ir  ends,  all  ultimate  success  depends  upon  the  will  of  Qod.  All  gifts 
rom  His  hand.  2  The  lesson  of  patience.  She  had  to  wait  long  for  this 
z ;  and  when  it  was  granted,  she  would  see  how  good  it  is  to  be  patient. 
lesson  of  faith  and  lufpe.  She  had  now  learned  not  to  despair  because 
d  not  at  once  grant  her  desirea  It  was  good  to  believe  and  hope.  If 
le  faithful  our  confident  trust  in  God  will  be  justified  in  the  end. 

It  awakened  gratitude.  This  spirit  showed  itself.  1  In  a  grateful 
tion  of  God's  dealings.  She  said,  *'  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach  " 
23).  The  blessing  itself  was  evident ;  but  she  recognised  the  divine 
from  whence  it  came.  She  did  not  trace  the  gift  to  some  irresponsible 
of  nature,  but  to  the  distinct  favour  of  a  personal  God.  2  In  the  heart- 
'mowledgment  of  God.  She  called  the  name  of  her  son,  Joseph,  saying 
[x)rd  shall  add  to  me  another  son."  She  had  previously  used  the  name 
,  which  means  the  invisible  Eternal  (verse  6) ;  now  she  uses  the  name 
b,  signifying  the  manifest  self-existant-God  as  known  in  His  covenant 
1.  This  was  an  important  advance  in  spiritual  knowledge  and  feeling, 
ttant  God  becomes  near.  The  God^ef  nature  becomes  the  Qod  of  provi- 
Mid  grace.  This  is  similar  to  the  experience  of  Job,  (Job  xlii.  5,  6). 
has  now  hope  for  the  future,  for  she  feels  that  she  has  an  interest  in  the 
it  of  promise.    What  a  blessed  contrast  to  her  former  state  of  despair ! 

0. 

8UGQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VER8E8. 

9  22.  She  began  to  think  that  of   argumentation.     God,  that   hath 

lforgottenher,becauseherprayer  thus  and  thus  done  me  good,  will  not 

t  answered.     This  is  a  common  be  wanting  to  me  in  anything  that 

David  bewails  it  himself.     (Fs.  may  conduce  to  mine  eternal  comfort ; 

So  the  church  of  oli     (Ps.  but  "will  perfect  thatwhich  concerneth 

\.)—{Trapp.)  me."    (Ps.  cxxxviii  8.)— (/ra^.) 

)  23,  24.  A  sweet  and  sure  way 


MAIN  H0MILETIC3  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.^Vena  26-48. 

Jacob's  New  Contract  of  Service. 

;  was  entered  upon  in  opposition  to  his  better  feelings  and  oonviotions* 
rere  ordinary  considerations  of  self  interest  which  would  urge  Jacob  to 
16  service  of  Laban.    He  felt  now  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  must 
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make  an  adequate  provision  for  his  own  house.    (Verse  30.)    And  with  lAbut 
selfishness  there  was  very  little  chance  of  accomplishing  this.   But  in  consenting 
to  stay,  he  had  to  do  violence  to  better  feelings  than  this  of  self  interest.    L 
Natural  affection.    He  loncs  to  see  his  parents  again  and  to  visit  the  land  of 
his  nativity.    He  had  been  detained  in  a  strange  countrjr  for  a  much  longer  tuna 
than  he  had  expected.    The  old  feelings  for  home  and  kindred  now  grow  strong 
within  him.    He  had  to  overcome  them  in  consenting — ^forthepreeent — ^to  stay. 
2.  Religious  faith,    Jacob  has  now  reached  the  age  of  fourscore  yeare  and  ton 
and  as  the  birthright  son  he  longed  to  visit  the  land  which  God  hadpromised  to  mil 
and  to  his  seed.     He  remembered  iJiat  the  land  of  his  sojourning  was  not  ^ 
land  of  hia  inheritance.    He  now  calls  to  mind  the  hereditary  hope  of  his  fiimilf, 
the  parting  benediction  of  Isaac,  the  vision  at  Bethel    He  is  also  fall  of  joy  i* 
the  birth  of  Joseph,  whom  he  considered  as  the  Messianic  son,  and  he  natuiaflj 
desires  to  bring  him  into  the  promised  land.  And  if  he  overcomesthese  feeKngs  fa 
a  time,  it  was  only  at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Laban,  whom  he  did  not  lib 
to  make  his  enemy  by  refusing  him.    He  also  wanted  to  gain  some  wealth, » 
that  he  might  not  return  to  his  friends  in  Canaan  empty-hwded.    But  his  &i» 
grasped  the  old  promise.    (Heb.  xi.  9 ;  xiiL  14.) 

II.  It  was  marked  by  worldly  prudence.  1.  That  prudence  which  calcul^ 
Jacob  hints  at  the  value  of  his  long  services,  and  Laban  is  ready  to  acknowleda 
how  much  they  had  contributed  to  his  own  prosperity.  (Verses  26,  27.)  Jiw 
agrees  to  remain  for  a  sufl5cient  consideration.  (Verses  28-33.)  Here  was  tM 
calculating  prudence  of  a  man  who  was  able  to  survey  the  whole^  situation  ^  * 
glance.  2.  The  prudence  which  takes  advantage  of  superior  ^'"^•j'*^ 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  long  years  of  Jacob's  service,  Laban  had  beei 
working  entirely  for  his  own  advantage.  He  now  flatters  Jacob,  while  he  b 
trying  all  the  time  to  overreach  him.  When  he  asks  what  wages  Jacob  would 
require,  he  makes  sure  to  himself  all  the  time  that  Jacob's  modesty  wowd 
dispose  him  to  name  a  small  sum.  Laban  now  thought  that  he  had  cao^t 
him,  but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  of  cunning  and  of  deep  '®^'^!^ 
Jacob  took  advantage  of  the  superior  Imowledge,  which  he  had  6^"^ 
from  the   study  and  observation  of  nature,   in   order  to  outdo  his  uncia 

Serses  37-43).  Here  were  cunning  and  sagacity  matched  against  *^^*n^ 
lis  kind  of  cunning,  which  m^es  use  of  superior  knowledge,  is  often  the 
resource  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  Men  who  are  ^rasping  and  treacherous 
without  art  are  often  overmatched  by  men  of  unsuspected  device  and  skilL  There 
is  much  both  to  praise  and  to  blame  in  Jacob's  conduct.  (1.)  He  hadjustiei(» 
his  side.  His  claims  were  righteous.  (Verses  29,  30.)  He  was  now  only  tiking 
advantage  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  nature  as  an  ofiset  to  the  disadvantage 
under  which  he  started.  But  (2)  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  his  want  of  candmr. 
He  la^jked  that  openness  and  simplicity  of  character  which  we  expect  to  see  w 
the  righteous  man.  His  plan  was  successful,  but  the  craft  of  it  ia  not  to  be 
wholly  commended.  However,  if  we  regard  the  historical  order  of  de?eta^ 
ment  in  Revelation,  we  must  not  severely  consider  the  conduct  of  Jacob  by  tfce 
Christian  standard. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 

Verse  25.    In  this  declaration  there  these  ancient  patriarchs,  beUeviog  i*" 

was  something  more  than    the  mere  plicitly  the  promises  of  their  God,  thrt 

longing  of  the  natural  man  for  the  the  land,  of  which  not  an  acre  betoogBd 

land  of  his  nativity :  we  behold  in  it  to  them,  should,  in  due  time^bewholljr 

the  strong  and   influential   faith   of  theirs :  that  their  seed  shookl  be  » 
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an  of  heaven,  and  that  from 
oins  should  spring  the  Saviour 
\  world.  In  looking  to  Canaan, 
looked  to  the  heaven  which  it 
d.  They  saw  the  promises  afar 
[Heb.  xi.  13.  16.) 
en  the  close  of  our  services  on 
has  arrived,  and  we  have  done 
>rk  which  God  has  given  us  to  do, 
ire  may  look  for  our  nure  and 
nent  home  in  heaven.  We  may 
in  all  meekness  and  humility, 
I,  send  me  away,  that  I  may  go 
place  atid  to  the  country  "  which 
has  prepared  for  me  through  Thy 


ses  26,  27.  His  greedy  kinsman 
oes  his  regret  at  hearing  his 
#ure  spoken  of  But  it  is  not 
at  the  thought  of  parting  with 
ughters  and  nis  grand-children  ; 
ot  the  tender  concern  of  bidding 

farewell  to  a  near  relation  and 
fted  servant ;  no,  it  is  regret  at 

an  instrument  of  gain.  It  is 
»rrow  of  a  man  who  loves  only 
I— (Busk) 

1  of  the  world  often  see  that  the 
knd  pious  are  a  benefit  to  them, 
hey  prefer  such  for  servants, 
often  receive  temporal  benefits  of 
pious  associations  and  relation- 
n  life. — (Jacobus.)' 

ses  28-30.  Jacob  touches  upon 
lue  of  his  services,  perhaps  with 
sit  feeling  that  Laban  in  equity 
him  at  least  the  means  of 
ing  to  his  home. — (Murphy.) 

ses  31-33.  Thou  shalt  not  give 
ythinq.  This  shows  that  Jacob 
)  stodc  from  Laban  to  begin  with. 
)e  from  thence  every  speckled  and 
I  sheep,  etc.  These  were  rare 
3,  as  in  tbe  East  the  sheep  are 
Y  white,  and  the  goats  black  or 
)rowD.  And  such  shaU  be  my 
Such  as  these  uncommon  parti- 
ad  cattle,  when  thev  shall  appear 
the  flock  already  cleared  of 
and  not  those  of  this  description 
j^  now  removed.  For  in  this 
laban  would  have  given  Jacob 


something ;  whereas  Jacob  was  resolved 
to  be  entirely  dependent  on  Divine 
providence  for  his  hire.  And  my 
righteousness  will  answer  for  me.  The 
colour  will  determine  at  once  whose 
the  animal  \a.— -(Murphy.) 

Jacob  was  willing  to  trust  to  Provi- 
dence with  an  artful  use  of  the  means 
which  his  experience  furnished  him. — 
(Jacobus.) 

Verses  34-36.  If  Laban  had  been 
honest,  he  would  have  represented  to 
Jacob,  that  he  would  be  a  great  loser 
by  this  bargain. — (Lange.) 

Verses  37-43.  In  the  very  shapes 
and  colours  of  brute  creatures  there  is 
a  Divine  hand,  which  disposeth  them 
to  His  own  ends.  Small  and  unlikely 
means  shall  prevail  where  God  intends 
an  effect.  Little  peeled  sticks  of  hazel 
or  poplar  laid  in  the  troughs,  shall 
enrich  Jacob  with  an  iD  crease  of  his 
spotted  flocks,  Laban's  sons  might  have 
tried  the  same  means  and  failed.  God 
would  have  Laban  know  that  He  put 
a  difference  between  Jacob  and  him  - 
that  as  for  fourteen  years  He  had 
multiplied  Jacob's  charge  of  cattle  to 
Laban,  so  now,  for  the  last  six  years, 
He  would  multiply  Laban's  flock  to 
Jacob,  and  if  Laban  had  the  more,  yet 
the  better  were  Jacob's. —  (Bishop 
Hall.) 

The  attainment  of  varieties  and  new 
species  among  animals  and  plants  is 
very  ancient,  and  stands  closely  con- 
nected with  civilization  and  the  king- 
dom of  God. — (Lange.) 

As  regards  the  morality,  however, 
Jacob  seems  to  have  bargained  with 
his  secret  scheme  in  view,  and  consulted 
only  his  own  interest  and  avarice,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  secure  a  large 
portion  of  the  flocks.  Laban,  dis- 
covering this,  regarded  himself  as 
released  from  the  compact,  and  changed 
the  terms  time  after  time.  This  loss 
to  Laban  was  only  a  providential 
punishment  for  his  exaction  of  Jacob's 
service  those  fourteen  years.  But 
Jacob  was  guilty  in  relying  more  upon 
craft  than  upon  the  covenant  of  God. 
— {Jacobus.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

Gbitical  Notes.— 7* Clianged  my wagei  ten  timet.]    ProbeblTto  be nndantood  m  e  rmk 
number,  meaning  any  number  of  times — ai  often  ai  he  could.    The  mcpreaeion  **  ten  timei"  ii 
used  for  frequently,  in  Num.  xiv.  22,  and  in  other  passages. — !!•  Ike  Angel  ef  Oed.]   Ilii 
is,  as  elsewhere,  the  angel  or  messenger  who  speaks  in  the  person  of  God  himm>lf     (rene  ll\ 
19.  Images.]  Heb.  Terajphim.  **  This  word  occurs  fifteen  times  in  the  Old  Testament  It  appwi 
three  times  in  this  chapter,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  always  in  the  plural  nnnbei 
The  teraphim  were  symbols  or  representatives  of  the  deity.  They  seem  to  have  been  basts  of  tb 
human  form,  sometimes  as  large  as  life.    (1  Sam.  zix.  18.)    Hie  employment  of  them  in  tb 
worship  of  God  which  Laban  seems  to  have  inherited  fifm  his  fathers  (Josh.  xziv.  2),  is  daumwcd 
as  idolatry  (1  Sam.  zv.  28) ;  and  hence  they  are  classed  with  the  idols  and  other  abominatiooipii 
away  by  Josiah.    (2  Kings  xziiL  24.)  {Murphy,)^Z^.  T^eamel't  flmdtiixe.]  ''Hits  wss  a  nek* 
saddle,  in  the  recesses  of  which  artides  miffht  be  deposited,  and  on  which  was  a  seat  or  cooofar 
the  rider."  {Murphy.)— AO,  In  the  day  the  &raght  consnmed  me,  and  tlie  fhiet  by  ni^tj    la  tk 
East  the  hotter  the  day,  the  col'ler  the  night.     (Jer.  xxzvi.  80  ;  Ps.  crxL  6.) — iS.  Tm^d 
Isaac.]    "  This  is  used  as  a  name  of  Grod  in  His  covenant  relation.    He  who  is  the  obj«et  of 
Isaac's  fear  or  reverential  awe ;  like  the  Hope  of  Israel**      (Jer.  ziv.  8.)    There  is  a  didhr 
use  of  the  word  ''  fear  **  as  an  drjeet  of  fear,  in  Ps.  zxzi.  11. ;  Prov.  L  26,  27. — Hubnkri  tbia}- 
'*  Judged  tAee,  by  giving  forewaminff  against  violent  language."    {Jaeobut.) — 47.   And  liMi 
called  it  Jegar-sahadntha  ;  but  Jaoob  ealled  it  Oaleed.]    '*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  giii^ 
these  names  Laban  diooses  the.Chaldee,  Jacob  the  Hebrew,  for  the    same  msanin^  Ck 
llieap  ofwUnesB."    (Alford.) — '*  These  words  are  the  oldest  testbnony  that  in  Mee(^iotsoiis»  tbe 
mother  country  of  the  Patriarchs,  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  was  spoken ;  while  in  Canaan,  tk 
country  of  Jacob's  birth,  Hebrew  was  the  vernacular.      And  hence  we  may  coocludt  tbt 
Abraham's  family  had  adopted  the  Hebrew  from  the  Canaanites  (jLt^  the  PhoBnidans.)**  (KA) 
— 49.    Miipah.]  A  watch-tower  or  beacon.    "The  pile  of  stones  was  to  be  not  only  a  memorial 
but  a  sort  of  look  out — when  they  should  be  absent  from  each  other — keeping  watch  upon  mth 
of  them  for  their  fidelity."  (Jaeobut.)  There  were  several  places  bearing  this  nameinPalesthc 
(1  Sam.  vii.  5>16  ;  JoiJL  zv.  28 ;  xi.  8-8.)— 08.   The  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  Ged  of  Vik«« 
the  God  of  their  fkther.  judge  betwixt  ns.  And  Jaoob  sware  I7  the  ftar  of  his  ffUhar  Imtt^] 
"  Laban  calls  to  witness  the  Gods  (the  verb  is  in  the  plural  in  the  original)  of  Abcahsm  and 
Nahor  and  their  father  Terah  ;  but  Jacob  swears  only  by  the  true  God,  Him  whom  Iisse^  Ui 
father,  feared."    (Alford,) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vent  1-21. 

Jacob's  Departure  for  Canaak. 

I.  It  was  hastened  by  persecution.  Laban's  sons  began  to  envy  the  prosperitj 
of  Jacob.  They  are  sure  that  his  riclies  have  come  out  of  their  father's  esttte, 
and  suggest  that  he  has  employed  unfair  means.  (Verse  I.)  Such  is  that  wpAi 
of  envy  which  cannot  bear  to  see  another  thrive.  Laban  was  also  of  the  same 
mind  as  his  sons,  and  his  conduct  towards  Jacob  had  become  quite  altered. 
(Verse  2.)  Jacob  foresaw  the  coming  storm  of  persecution,  and  made  up  \» 
mind  to  avoid  it  by  flight 


II.  It  was  prompted  by  a  sense  of  offended  justice*  Jacob  consults  with 
wives  upon  the  situation  of  his  affairs,  complains  of  their  father's  unjust  treat- 
ment and  of  his  changed  manner  towards  himself.  He  had  served  their  fktber 
faithfully  for  many  years,  and  yet  he  had  often  been  deceived  and  defrauded  in 
the  matter  of  wages.  (Verse  17.)  Laban  had  agreed  to  a  bargain,  and  now  ii 
displeased  at  the  result.  Jacob  ascribes  his  prosperity,  not  to  hunself  alone,  M 
to  God.  (Verse  9.)  His  wives  agree  tliat  Jacob  s  cause  is  just.  They  coota 
that  their  father  had  treated  them  shamefully.  They  were  little  better  this 
plaves.  (Verse  14-16.)  These  continued  acts  of  injustice  could  be  tolented 
no  longer.  Jacob's  righteous  soul  must  rise  up  against  thia  unjust  oppcttskm 
and  shake  it  off. 
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rat  at  fhe  command  of  Ood.  There  were  pradential  reasons  why 
i  suddenly  quit  the  service  of  his  uncle,  but  ne  justifies  his  conduct 
that  he  was  acting  by  the  express  command  of  God.  (Verse  13.) 
as  making  good  his  old  promise  ''  to  be  with  Jacob,  and  keep  liim  iu 
lither  he  went."  The  time  arrives  when  the  word  of  Qod  becomes 
l^han  a  general  promise  or  command,  when  it  summons  us  to  some 
Jacob's  way  was  now  plain,  as  he  had  clear  divine  direction.  By 
id  of  God  it  was  intended^  to  make  Jacob  feel  that  he  was  but  a 
I  pilgrim  here,  and  that  this  world  was  not  his  rest.  Trials  are  sent 
at  we  may  not  make  this  world  our  home.  They  are  to  us  the 
d  telling  us  that  here  "  we  have  no  continuing  city.' 


>i 


Instrates  the  imperfeetions  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  Jacob's 
It  was  right  in  Jacob  to  avoid  persecution  by  flight,  to  feel  keenly 
H  done  to  him,  and  above  all  to  obey  the  command  of  God  that  he 
m  to  his  kindred.  But  in  carrying  out  these  high  principles  of 
\  reveals  the  inherent  faults  of  his  character.  He  ''stole  awav 
(Verse  20.)  He  practises  his  wily  arts,  as  of  old,  pretending  all 
IS  if  he  would  remain,  when  he  knew  that  he  had  arranged  for 
it.  The  assertion  of  his  own  rights  was,  regarded  in  itself,  noble, 
is  marred  by  deceit.  God's  commandment  is  good,  but  man's 
marked  by  many  flaws. 


BUQQE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


How  often  what  a  man 
:  him  determines  his  course 
his  was  probably  a  report 
rhat  his  cousins  had  said, 
ere  three  days'  journey 
^hey  were  dissatisfied  witn 
:e  share  of  the  flocks,  and 

He  had  gotten  so  much 
ler's  property,  and  all  with 
bos  own  to  start  with,  that 
censed,  and  intimate  that 

be  the  overreaching  of 
ill. — {Jacobus,) 

glory.  That  is,  all  this 
(h  easily  begets  ^lory ;  and 
)re,  loined  with  it.     (Prov. 

18.)  'Iliis  regina  pecunta 
id  nath  all,  here  below, 
ion,  (EccL  X.  19.)  Money 
e    mastery,     and  is   the 

this  world. — (Trapp.) 

As  the  wicked  have  no 
God,  so  the  godly  have  no 
men  ;  for  if  they  prosper 
B  despised,  if  they  prosper 
vied.— (5p.  Hall.) 
ttle,  for  shame, but  thought 
id  could  not  so  conceal  nis 


discontent,  but  that  it  appeared  in  his 
lowering  looks.  And  this  was  plain  to 
Jacob  by  his  countenance,  which  had 
been  friendly,  smooth,  and  smiling,  but 
now  he  was  cloudy,  sad,  spiteful.  The 
young  men  could  not  hold  or  hide 
what  was  in  their  heart,  but  blurted  it 
out  and  spake  their  minds  freely. 
This  old  fox  held  his  tongue,  but 
could  not  keep  his  countenance. — 
(Trapp.) 

Verse  3.  Like  a  watchful  friend  at 
his  right  hand,  the  Lord  observes  his 
treatment,  and  warns  him  to  depart. 
In  all  our  removals  it  becomes  us  to 
act  as  that  we  may  hope  for  the 
Divine  presence  and  blessing  to  attend 
us  ;  else,  though  we  may  flee  from  one 
trouble,  we  shall  fall  into  many,  and  be 
less  able  to  endure  them. — {FuUer,) 

Laban's  jfrowns  were  a  grief  to  Jacob ; 
the  Lord  calls  upon  him,  therefore,  to 
look  homeward.  Let  the  world's  i^- 
fronts,  and  the  change  of  men's 
countenances,  drive  us  to  Him  who 
changeth  not ;  and  mind  us  of  heaven 
where  is  a  perpetual  serenity  and 
sweetness. — (  frapp.) 
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To  the  godly,  all  the  changes  and 
a£Sictions  of  life  are  Divine  calls  to  the 
true  home  of  their  souls. 

Verse  4.  He  called  his  wives,  the 
daughters  of  Laban,  and  explained  to 
them  the  whole  case,  and  appeals  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  de- 
clares the  favour  of  God  towards  him. 
Observe — (1.)  The  case  is  clear  for  his 
return  when  God  so  commands.  (2.) 
He  shows  himself  to  be  a  kind  and 
fiuthful  husband.^yacofrii*.) 

He  sends  for  his  wives  into  the  field, 
where  he  might  converse  with  them 
freely  on  the  subject,  without  danger 
of  being  overheard.  Had  they  b^n 
servants,  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  imparted  to  them  his  will ; 
but,  being  wives,  they  require  a 
different  treatment  There  is  an 
authority  which  Scripture  and  nature 
give  the  man  over  the  woman;  but 
everyone  who  deserves  the  name  of  a 
man  will  exercise  it  with  a  gentleness 
and  kindness  that  shall  render  it 
pleasant  rather  than  burdensome.  He 
will  consult  with  her  as  a  friend,  and 
satif^fy  her  by  giving  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct.  Thus  did  Jacob  to  both  his 
wives,  who  by  such  conduct  forgot  the 
differences  between  themselves,  and 
cheerfully  cast  in  their  lot  with  him. 
—{FuUer.) 

Verse  5.  This  is  the  world's  wages. 
All  JJacob's  good  service  is  now  for- 
gotten. Do  an  unthankful  person 
nineteen  kindnesses,  unless  you  add 
the  twentieth  all  is  lost.  "Verv 
rarely  grateful  men  are  found,"  saith 
Cicero.  **  No  one  writes  a  benefit  in 
the  calendar,"  saith  Seneca. — {Trapp.) 

It  is  wisely  ordered  that  the  counten- 
ance shall,  in  most  cases,  be  an  index 
to  the  heart;    else  there  would   be 
much   more   deception  in  the  world 
than  there  is.     Sullen  silence  is  often 
less  tolerable  than  contention  itself, 
because  the  latter,   painful   as  it  is, 
a£fords  opportunity  for  mutual  expla- 
nation.     But   while   Jacob   had    to 
compliiiu  of  Laban's  cloudy  counten- 
ance, he  could  add,  "  The  Gkxl  of  my 
father  hath  been  with  me."  The  smiles 
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of  God  are  the  best  support  under  tk 
frowns  of  men.  If  we  walk  in  the  Ikht 
of //tf  countenance  we  need  not  mr 
what  man  can  do  unto  us. — {Bnik) 

Verses  6, 7.  How  ofien  men  repois 
in  others  the  very  wrong  of  which  im 
are  ^  Ruilty^  themselves.      Often  Goa 

Sunishes   sin    in  kind,  allowing;  tlie 
eceiver  to  be  deceived. — {Jacobm) 
Laban,  the  churl,  the  ricner  he  ipr 
by  him,  the  harder  he  was  to  mm; 
like  children  with  mouthfiils  and  imad- 
fuls,  who  will  yet  rather  spoO  all,  tba 

Eart  with  any.     It  is  the  bv»,  not  the 
idc  of  money  that  makes  men  cimik 
—{Trapp). 

Verses  8-10.  Jacob,  we  are  to  re- 
member, left  his  hire  to  the  providence 
of  God.  He  thought  himself  bound  it 
the  same  time  to  use  all  legitimate 
means  for  the  attainment  of  the  deaiied 
end.  His  expedients  may  have  been  per- 
fectly Intimate  in  the  circumstanoes, 
but  they  were  evidently  of  no  mil 
without  the  Divine  blessing.  And  th^ 
would  become  wholly  ineffectual  when 
his  wages  were  changed.  Hence  he 
says,  G^  took  die  cattb  and  gave  them 
to  me.    {Murpkjf). 

Verses  1 1-13.    When  at  Bethel,  the 
Lord  said,  /  am  Jehovah,  God  qfAln- 
ham  thy  father,  and  ths  God  ^IstM, 
He  might  have  said  the  same  nov; 
but  it  was  His  pleasure  to  direct  the 
attention  of  His  servant  to  the  lati, 
and  to  him  the  most  interesting  of  lb 
manifestations.   By  giving  him  hold  of 
the  last  link  in  the  (min,  he  would  be 
in  possession  of  the  whole.    In  direct- 
ing Jacob's  thoughts  to  the  visiaa  at 
Bethel,  the  Lord  reminds  lum  of  thoee 
solemn  acts  of  his  own,  bv  whidi  he 
had  at  that  time  devoted  himself.   K 
is  not  only  necessary  tJiat  we  be  »- 
minded   of  God's   promises  for  oor 
support  in  troubles,  but  of  our  ovn 
solemn  engagements,  so  that  in  aU  ov 
movemento  we  ma^  keep  the  wd  in 
view  for  which  we  live.    Tlie  oMecft  ef 
the  vow  was,  that  Jehovah  ehoMheth 
God ;  and  whenever  he  should  retan, 
ihBi8kme$hoMboGodr$hoM9$.   And 
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latthe  Lord  commands  him  to 
,  He  reminds  him  of  his  vow. 
ist  not  go  to  Canaan  with  a  view 
note  his  own  temporal  interest, 
%  introduce  the  Imowledge  and 
p  of  the  true  God.  This  was  the 
Old  which  Jehovah  had  in  view 
iiat  he  did  for  Abraham's  pos- 
and  thev  mnst  never  lose  sight 
-{tfdler.) 

e  14  By  ''portion"  is  to  he 
tood  sucn  voluntary  gifte  and 
be  as  he  mi^ht  be  induced  to 
Sb  them  ;  and  by  "  inheritance/' 

0  which  they  might  expect  to 

1  by  law  or  common  usage. -» 

16  15.  Instead  of  dealing  with 
daughters,  disposing  of  us  with 
rable  dowries,  he  has  bargained 
%y  like  slaves,  and  applied  the 
is  to  his  own  use,  instead  of 
ing  any  portion  of  it  upon  us. 
''  selling  "  was  Laban's  compact 
aoob  for  fourteen  years'  service. 
9  Mrvice  was  in  lieu  of  a  dowry, 
would  naturally  have  accrued  to 
ires  as  a  right,  they  jointiv 
dn  of  being  excluded  from  all 
pstion  in  the  avails  of  it.  Their 
ation  of  their  father  is  not  to  be 
sA  a  breach  of  filial  reverence, 
)j  are  not  traducing  him  in  the 
oe  of  strangers,  but  merely 
( the  reason  which  justified  them 
»r  own  consciences  in  leaving 
^Bush.) 

96  16.  As  to  their  acknowledging 
nd  of  Qod  in  giving  their  father's 
to  their  husband,  this  is  no  more 
is  often  seen  in  the  most  selfish 
^ters,  who  can  easily  admire  the 
)  providence  when  it  goes  in  their 


17,  18.  The  people  in  the 
»repare  for  an  entire  removal  with 
expedition.  In  a  quarter  of  the 
rhich  it  would  take  a  poor  family 
{laud  to  get  the  furniture  of  a 
room  ready  for  removal,  the 
of  a  large  encampment  will  have 
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been  struck,  and,  toother  with  all  the 
movables  and  provisions,  packed  away 
upon  the  backs  of  cameu,  mules,  or 
asses ;  and  the  whole  party  will  be  on 
its  way,  leaving,  to  use  an  expression 
of  their  own,  not  a  halter  nor  a  rag 
behind. — {Bush.) 

Verses  19-21.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  Scripture  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
kinds  and  characteristics  of  &lse 
worship.  Hence  we  know  little  of  the 
teraphim,  except  they  were  employed 
by  those  who  professed  to  worsmp  the 
true  God.  Kachel  had  a  lingering 
attachment  to  these  objects  of  her 
family's  superstitious  reverence,  and 
secretly  carried  them  away  as  relics  of 
a  home  she  was  to  visit  no  more,  and 
as  sources  of  safely  to  herself  against 
the  perils  of  her  flight. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  Rachel 
intended,  by  a  pious  and  fanatical 
theft,  to  firee  her  mther  from  idolatry, 
for  then  she  would  have  thrown  the 
images  away.  She  appears  to  have 
stolen  them  with  the  superstitious 
idea  that  she  would  prevent  her 
father  from  consulting  them  as  oracles, 
and  under  their  guidance  from  over- 
taking and  destroying  Jacob.  She 
attributed  to  the  images  a  certain 
magical,  though  not  religious,  power 
(perhaps  as  oracles).  The  very  lowest 
and  most  degrading  supposition  is  that 
she  took  the  images,  often  overlaid 
with  silver,  or  precious  metals,  from 
mercenary  motivea  Jacob  himself 
had  at  &8t  a  low  rather  than  a  strict 
conscience  in  regard  to  these  images 
(Gh.  XXXV.  2),  but  the  stricter  view 
prevails  since  the  tjme  of  Moses. 
(Ex.  XX. ;  Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14.)  The 
tendency  was  always  hurtful,  and  they 
were  ultimately  rooted  out  from 
Israel  Laban  had  lapsed  into  a 
more  corrupt  form  of  religion,  and 
his  daughters  had  not  escaped  the 
infection.— /Zan^d.^ 

It  is  not  a  chance  that  we  meet  here 
in  the  idols  of  Laban  the  earliest  traces 
of  idolatry  in  the  Old  World,  although 
they  had  doubtless  existed  elsewhere 
much  earlier  and  in  a  proper  iojjSL 
We  can  see  how  Polytheism  gradually 
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developed  itself  out  of  the  symbolic 
image  worship  of  Monotheism.  (Bom. 
i.  23.)  Moreover,  the  teraphim  are 
estimated  entirely  from  a  theocratic 
point  of  view.  Tnev  could  be  stolen 
as  other  household  frimiture  (have 
eyes  but  see  not).  They  could  be 
hidden  under  a  camel's  saddle.  Thev 
are  a  contemptible  nonentity,  which 
can  render  no  assistance.  The  zeal  for 
gods  and  idols  is  always  fanatical 
— (Lange.) 

The  teraphim  were  used  for  two 
reasons:  first  for  the  purposes  of 
divination  and  fortune   telling;    but 


secondly  for  the  deeper  reaaoa  of  tlie 
inseparable  tendency  in  human  Datme 
to  worship  God  under  a  form.  Wheieb 
\ay  the  guilt  of  this?     Not  in  w€^ 
shipping  God  under  »  form,^  for  n 
cannot  worship  Him  otherwise;  Int 
in  this — ^that  the  form  was  neceEBaiilf 
inadequate  and   CiLlse,  and   theralbn 
gave  a  fidse  conception  of  Gtod.  Then 
are   but  two   forms    in  which  we,  ii 
Christians,    are   allowed    to  wonhf 
Gtod ;  to  worship  Him    through  the 
universe,  and  through  the  humaoitf 
of  Jesus  Christ — (Roberiion.) 


MAIN  BOMILBTICS  OF  THB  PAJUQRAPE.^Vm-m  22-43. 


Laban's  Expostulation  with  Jacob,  asd  Jacob's  Defbhci. 

I.  Laban's  Ezpoitulation  with  Jaeob,  Jacob  stole  away  "  unawares,"  taldog 
with  him  his  family,  goods,  and  cattle.  Laban,  who  ov^took  bim,  after  seftt 
days'  pursuit,  complains  of  his  conduct  and  en)ostulate8  with  him.  1.  Tk$r» 
was,  apparently,  cause  Jor  just  complaint  (1.)  There  fvere  jkmm  erimmd 
elenumts  in  the  conduct  of  Jacob.  Labau  complains  that  be  had  not  only  com- 
mitted a  serious  moral  fault,  but  also  somethincr  of  the  nature  of  a  cHme  and 
violent  wrong  acainst  society.  He  accuses  Jacob  of  acting  like  a  thief  in  canj- 
ing  o£f  his  daughters  as  booty.  (Verse  26.)  (2.)  T%fre  was  unHndness  anie 
breach  of  social  obligations,  Jacob  by  his  conauct  in  this  matter  had  denied 
Laban  the  opportunity  of  taking  affectionate  leave  of  his  daughters.  He  hid 
sinned  against  the  tender  charities  of  domestic  life,  and  ne^ected  his  pbin 
duty  towards  the  family  with  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot.  (Verses  27,  28.^  1 
But  this  complaint  was,  really,  the  disguise  of  LcAaris  own  evil  nature.  TIxds 
Laban  complains  that  he  had  been  robbed,  when  he  was  only  envious  tad 
suspicious.  Men  are  often  that  very  thing  themselves  which  they  suspect  is 
others.  And  they  are  quick  to  spy  those  very  &ults  in  others  for  whicn  thflf 
themselves  are  notorious.  Laban  s  affection  for  his  daughters  was  <Hily  s 
pretence.  Consider  his  conduct  towards  them  while  they  dwelt  with  him.  ft 
had  kept  them  penniless,  and  now  he  wants  to  dismiss  them  with  a  generous 
feast.  (Verses  1^,  15,  27.)  He  is  also  passionate  and  revengeful  whik  be 
appears  to  be  pious.  He  asserts  that  his  superior  power  puts  Jacob  at  \m 
mercy,  but  that  he  is  restrained  from  hurting  him  by  God's  injun 


injunction.  (V( 
29.)  But  all  this  time  he  feels  the  passion  of  revenge  burning  within  him,  si  if 
he  would  say  to  Jacob, — "  I  could  crush  you  if  I  pleased,  only  that  God  bii 
forbidden  ma" 


n.   Jacob's  Defence.    1.  He  challenges  proof  qf  his  dishonesty.    He 

that  there  was  no  ^und  for  these  accusations.  Nothing  was  found  in  Ui 
possession  that  he  had  wrongly  taken.  (Verse  37l  2.  He  appeals  to  mmf 
many  years  of  faithful  and  honest  service.  He  nad  been  scrupulous  is  hM 
attention  to  every  duty.  Throughout  his  long  service  he  had  maiotsiiisd  s 
hkh  sense  of  justice,  and  had  even  suffered  loss  himself  rather  than  ran  Al 
risk  of  conmiitting  a  wron^,  (Verses  38,  39).  He  had  led  »  hard  and  tipa£ 
life.  (Verse  40).  And  all  this  was  the  more  praiseworthy,  as  it  was  fiara  m 
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bhanUtil  master.  Jacob,  in  trath,  owed  nothing  to  Laban«  He  had 
Bumed  all  that  he  had  received.  He  had  served  Laban  for  twenty  years, 
d  years  of  these  for  his  two  daughters,  and  six  for  the  cattle.  And  all 
le  Laban  had  treated  him  with  manifest  injustice,  changing  his  wages  as 
I  he  had  the  chance.  (Verse  41).  And  only  for  the  special  favour  of 
icob  would  have  nothing,  even  now.  (Verse  42).  He  could  appeal  to 
#  that  Grod  was  on  his  sidd,  who  had  seen  his  affliction  and  rebuked  his 
OT.    (Verse  42). 


SUG0B8TIVS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  YBBSBS. 


»  22, 23.  He  heard  of  it  no 
9n  account  of  the  distance  that 
led  between  his  flocks  and 
(comnare  cL  zzz,  36  with  cL 
)).  But  no  sooner  does  he  hear 
son-in-law's  abrupt  departure, 
I  collects  a  sufficient  force  from 
his  kinsmen  and  adherents,  and 
',  in  hot  pursuit  of  him.  It  is 
see  from  this  with  what  recep- 
brmal  recjuest  or  proposal  to  be 
3d  from  his  service  that  he  might 
tx>  Canaan  wonld  have  met  at 
id  of  Laban.  The  patriarch  was 
)t  fully  satisfied  in  nis  own  mind 
must  leave  his  employer  clan- 
[y  if  he  left  him  at  alL — {Bush). 

I  24.  Such  communications 
iciently  made  to  man  indepen- 
of  their  moral  character.  The 
influence,  which  makes  known 
I  of  God,  or  the  coming  events 
providence,  is  entirely  different 
lat  which  is  put  forth  in  the 
[  of  men's  characters,  and  making 
sirs  of  eternal  life.  Accordingly, 
such  men  as  Abimelech,  Laban, 
,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  made  on 
lar  occasions,  and  for  particular 
id,  the  recipients  of  Divine 
ons. — (Bush). 

)  25.  Seemg  Laban  so  near,  he 
Dself  in  as  good  order  as  he 
fearing  the  worst.  But  God 
ter  to  liim  than  his  fears.  He 
>r  him,  and  so  He  can  and  doth 
IS  in  the  hearts  of  our  enemies. 
2.y-{Trapp.) 

\  26.  Part  of  this  accusation 
ust.    The  daughters  of  Laban 


had  gone,  of  their  own  free  will,  with 
Jacob,  and  he  had  a  right  to  take  them 
with  him. 

The  unjust  and  the  oppressive  are 
the  most  forward  to  question  sharply 
the  conduct  of  others. 

Verse  27.  The  Easterns  used  to  set 
out,  at  least  on  their  long  joumejrs, 
with  music  and  valedictory  songs.  If 
we  consider  them,  as  they  probably 
were,  used  not  on  common,  but  more 
solemn  occasions,  there  appears  peculiar 
propriety  in  the  complaint  of  Laban. — 
(Harmer.) 

Verse  28.  His  words  are  obviously 
full  of  hypocrisy  and  cant.  However 
he  mav  talk  about  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  that  which  lay  nearest 
his  heart  was  the  substance  which 
Jacob  had  taken  with  him,  and  which 
he,  no  doubt,  meant  in  some  way  to 
recover.  But  he  acts  the  part  of 
thousands,  who,  when  galled  by  an  evil 
conscience,  endeavour  to  ease  them- 
selves of  its  reproaches  by  transferring 
the  blame  from  themselves  to  the 
persons  they  have  wronged. — {Bush,) 

Verse  29.  Truth  will  in  the  end 
make  itself  to  appear,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  oisguises  in  which  it 
was  wrapped.  Laban  here  virtually 
acknowledges  the  violent  purpose  with 
which  he  had  undertaken  the  pursuit ; 
but  in  the  same  breath  he  would  fain 
make  a  merit  of  abstaining  from  the 
harm  which  he  meditated.  He  would 
impress  Jacob  that  he  acted  veiy 
religiously  in  pacing  so  much  defer- 
ence to  the  warning  voice  of  Jacob's 
God.     Thus  do  men  sometimes  vainlj 
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magnify  as  a  Tirtue  that  which  is  im- 
posed upon  them  through  sheer  neces- 
sity.— {Bush.) 

Verse  30.  Goodly  gods  that  could 
not  save  themselves  from  the  thief. 
(Jer.  X.  5, 11, 15.)  Joseph  suffered  as  a 
dishonest  person  ;  Elisha,  as  a  troubler 
of  the  State  ;  Jeremiah,  as  a  traitor  ; 
Luther,  as  the  trumpet  of  rebellion. — 
(Trapp.) 

It  must  have  gone  sore  agamst  the 
heart  of  Jacob  when  he  found  that  he 
was  accused  of  stealing  idols  which  he 
abhorred  as  an  abomination. 

Verses  31,  32.    With  respect  to  the 
reiterated  complaints  of  the  secrecy  of 
his  departure,  Jacob  answers  all  m  a 
few  words.     It  was,  "because  I  was 
afraid,"  etc.     This  was  admitting  his 
power,  but  impeaching  his  justice ;  and 
as  he  had  dwelt  only  upon  the  taking 
away  of  his  daughters,  so  Jacob  in 
answer  confines  himself  to  them.  With 
respect  to  the  goods,  liis  answer  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  strongest  indignation. 
He  will  not  deign  to  disown  the  charge ; 
but  desires  that  all  his  company  might 
be  searched.       It  was  worthy  of  an 
upright  man  to  feel  indignant  at  the 
cnarge  of  stealing,  and  of  a  servant  of 
God  at  that  of  stealing  idols.    But 
unless  he  had  been  as  well  assured  of 
the  innocence  of  all  about  him,  as  he 
was  of  his  own,  he  ought  not  to  have 
spoken  as  he  did.     His  words  might 
have  proved  a  sorer  trial  to  him  than 
he  was  aware  of. — {Fuller,) 

It  is  wise  not  to  be  too  confident  in 
the  goodness  of  those  connected  with 
us.  Hasty  speech  may  work  much 
woe.  How  sorry  would  Jacob  have 
been  if  Laban  had  found  the  images 
under  Rachel,  and  taken  him  at  his 
word  !  What  a  snare  befel  Jephthah 
by  his  rash  speaking !  Let,  therefore, 
thy  words  be  few,  true,  and  ponderous. 
— (7'rapp.) 

Verses  33,  34.  Kitto  thinks  that  it 
was  under  the  common  pack-saddle  of 
the  camel,  which  is  high,  and  shaped  so 

to  suit  the  ridge  of  the  camel's  oack ; 
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and  thatunder  this,  oramong  the  shawb, 
cloaks  and  rugs  which  are  used  to  mike 
the  saddle  easy  for  women,  the  teraphim 
were  concealed.  There  was  rooo 
enough  underthisforthe  small  teraphim, 
or  busts  of  human  form,  and  Bachd, 
cunning  as  ever,  did  not  lack  a  device 
and  pretence  to  give  her  success.  Lahn 
could  not  think  that  in  such  circum- 
stances she  would  sit  upon  his  goda— 
(Jacobtits.) 

Jacob  finds  himself  pursued,  aocoeed, 
and  searched.^  How  painful  to  a  maD 
conscious  of  innocence  !  How  little 
confidence  Laban  had  in  his  veracitj! 

Verse  35.  This  apolo^  was  retj 
necessary  according  to  existing  oa^es 
and  feelings  in  the  East,  which  iiuml- 
cate  the  greatest  external  defereooe  op 
the  part  of  the  children  towards  their 
parents.  In  Quintus  Curtius,  Alex- 
ander is  represented  as  saying  to  the 
queen  mother  of  Persia, "  Understand- 
ing that  it  is  in  Persia  considered  a 
great  offence  for  a  son  to  be  seated  in 
the  presence  of  his  mother  unless  by 
her  permission,  I  have  always  in  my 
visits  to  you  remained  standing  till  you 
authorised  me  to  sit." — (Busk) 

Verse  36.  A  righteous  man  may  feel 
unjust  imputations  keenly,  and  defend 
himself  with  the  warmth  and  ^^^ 
inspired  by  conscious  innocence.  TBe 
diihculty  is  to  keep  the  storm,  even  of 
a  noble  passion,  from  stirring  up  eriL 
(Eph.  iv.  26.) 

Jacob  now  takes  greater  boldneo^ 
grows  indi>rnant,  and  retorts  upon 
Laban  with  the  sharpest  criminatiOD. 
He  demands  now  the  cause  of  sodi 
hot  pursuit,  and  the  ground  of  a&ek 
severe  accusations,  which  he  oouU  not 
at  all  prove.  Little  did  Jacob  diea* 
of  what  Rachel  had  done,  and  of  hot 
the  search  might  have  turned  tke 
tables  against  him  to  the  triumpk  ^ 
Laban.  He  had  better  not  have  betf 
quite  so  sure  of  the  innocence  of  aDk^ 
family.  Alas  !  he  thinks  they  coan 
do  no  such  wrong ;  but  he  should  itd*^ 
not  so  freely  offer  the  wrong^* 
life  as  a  forfeit.^ — (Jacobus,) 
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^7.  See  the  confidence  of  a  and  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 

science  !    Happy  is  he  that  only  experience  of  what  we  i^ould  call 

loitted  by  hiinself  in  private ;  winter  weather  which  the  inhabitants 

Dy  others ;  in  both  by  God.  obtain,  is  exclusively  during  the  night- 

^)  time.     {Pictorial  Bible,)    Mr.  Bruce, 

the  AbjTssinian  traveller,  lost  all  his 

38.  Jacob's  fidelitv  in  this  camels  by  the  cold  in  one  night  in  the 

ill  appear  more  striking  when  deserts  of  Senaar  ;  and  Voluey  relates 

1  with  the  opposite  conduct  an  affecting  story  of  a  hapless  wanderer 

trds,  whose  neglected  duties  who  was   like  Jacob    ^zen  by  the 

A  functions  are  so  graphically  north  wind  at  night,  and  burnt  by  the 

by   the   prophet.     (Ezek.  dreadful  heat  of  the  sun  by  day.   (Jer. 

5.)— (5t«A.)  xxxvi.  30.)— (^i«A.) 

39-41.  When  one  can  show  Verse  42.  Laban  had  made  a  merit 

as  been  faithful,  upright,  and  of  obeying  the  dream,  but  Jacob  shows 

n  his  office,  he  can  stand  up  that  this  Divine  visitation  was  in  itself 

ar  conscience  and  assert  his  an  evidence  of  his  evil  designs.    God 

A  good  conscience  and  a  intended  thereby  to  rebuke  him,  and 

Sod  gives  one  boldness  and  thus  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  injured, 

n. — [Lange.)  God  is  the  perpetual  and  sure  por- 

ly  parts  of  Asia  very  severe  tion  of  His  departed  saints,  and  an 

frosty  nights  are,  even  in  object  of  holy  fear  to  His  saints  on 

cceeded  by  very  warm  days ;  earth. 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAQRAPB.^Yerm  48-55. 

Laban's  Covenant  with  Jacob. 

himself  proposes  this  covenant,  and  imparts  to  it  the  sanctions  of 
irerses  49-53).    But— 

ras  forced  npon  him  by  circumstances.  This  was  no  expression  of  a 
which  needed  not  an  outward  sign,  but  was  rather  an  expedient  to 
er  trouble.  It  was  wrung  from  Laban  by  the  hard  necessity  of  his 
He  had  been  in  a  great  rage  against  Jacob,  but  now  his  tmper  is 
The  circumstances  which  tamed  his  spirit,  and  brought  him  to  a  better 
)  these  : — 1.  His  long  journey  in  pursuit  of  Jacob.  He  pursued  afiter 
1  days'  journey  (verse  23^.  Physical  toil,  the  continued  strain  of 
he  proved  impossibility  of  inflicting  vengeance, — all  these  tend  to  cool 
2.  Ths  Divine  warning.  Gkxl  had  appealed  to  Laban  charging  him 
ould  do  no  violence  to  Jacob  (verse  29).  This  warninjo^  was  really  of 
)  of  a  rebuke  (verse  42).  3.  His  failure  to  criminate  Jacob.  He  had 
Etcob  witli  theft,  and  after  a  fruitless  search,  was  mortified  at  finding 
30  of  crime.  4.  I'he  overwhelming  force  of  Jacob's  self^4efence  (verses 
Jacob  recites  the  evidence  of  h^  faithful  and  laborious  service  for 
ars,  and  the  facts  to  which  he  appealed  could  not  be  gainsaid.  The 
is  reproaches  against  Laban  was  but  too  evident. 

(howed  an  imperfect  sense  of  religious  duty  and  obligation.    When 

0  the  point,  Laban  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  do  anything  against 
ssh  and  blood.     (Verse  43.)    The  natural  feelings  of  a  father  prevail 

1  Jacob  enter  into  a  covenant.     They  set  up  a  heap  and  call  it 
'  for  he  said,  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when  we  aE^oJaMso^ 
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one  from  another  "  (Verse  49.)  But  1.  The  witural  love  qf  kindred  ma$ 
exist  apart  from  piety.  The  social  affections  are  beaatifol  in  themaelyeB,  bat 
they  may  be  exercised  by  those  who  have  very  imperfect  notions  of  religion,  or 
who  even  set  it  aside  altogether.  2.  The  farms  qf  religion  may  be  used  wiik  M 
an  imperfect  recognition  of  their  real  significance.     The  setting  up  of  this 

Eillar,  and  the  pious  motto  attached  to  it,  seemed  to  indicate  a  most  sacred 
iendship  and  a  solemn  regard  to  the  realities  of  reli^on.  The  all-permiiog 
presence  and  the  i)ower  of  God  were  recognised.  God  is  regarded  as  One  to 
whom  men  are  ultimately  accountable.  But  this  transaddon,  though  emidoi^ 
the  sanctions  of  religion,  shows  but  a  very  low  apprehension  of  its  nature.  This 
heap  was  set  up  by  enemies  who  called  upon  God  to  protect  them,  each  ttm 
the  encroachments  of  the  other.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the  chief  work  of 
the  Almighty  in  this  world  was  to  make  them  happy,  to  guard  their  interests^  to 
avenge  their  private  wrongs.  They  think  little  of  God's  glory,  or  of  their  own 
perfection  in  godliness.     This  is  a  mean  and  selfish  view  of  religunt 

SUOOESTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VEESES. 


Verse  43.  Laban  wishes  to  adjust 
matters  in  the  best  way  he  can.  He  can- 
not help  prefacing  his  wish,  however,  by 
another  sample  of  vain  boasting  and 
affected  generosity.  He  attempts  no 
defence  against  the  charge  of  having 
repeatedly  altered  the  terms  of  con- 
tract with  Jacob,  nor  will  conscience 
allow  him  to  deny  his  secret  purpose  of 
sending  him  away  empt^.  But  this 
strange  mixture  of  avance,  cunning, 
and  effrontery  is  not  without  its 
parallel  in  every  age  and  country. — 
(Bush.) 

Verse  44.  "  A  fool  is  full  of  words," 
saith  Solomon.  Laban  likewise  talks 
a  great  deal  here.  A  covenant  he  will 
have,  a  pillar  he  will  have,  a  heap  he 
will  have ;  and  that  heap  shall  be  a 
witness,  and  that  pillar  a  witness,  and 
God  a  witness,  and  a  Judge  too.  There  • 
is  no  end  of  his  discourse.  The  basest 
things  are  ever  the  most  plentiful,  so 
the  least  worth  yields  the  most  words. 
—(Trapp.) 

Jacob  makes  no  reply  to  Laban's 
boasting,  but  lets  it  pass  ;  and  though 
he  had  felt  so  keenly  and  spoken  so 
warmly,  yet  he  consents  to  a  covenant 
of  peace.  His  resentment  is  under 
the  control  of  his  moral  principle. 
He  said  nothing,  but  expressed  his 
mind  by  actions. — (Bush.) 

Verses    46, 47.       Jegarsahadutha. 
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Here  is  the  first  decided  spedmen  of 
Aramaic,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
Hebrew.  Its  incidental  appearance  indi- 
cates a  fullv  formed  cUafect  known  to 
Jacob,  and  distinct  from  his  own. 
Gilead,  or  Galeed  remains  to  this  day 
in  Jebel  Jd'ad,  though  the  original 
spot  was  further  north. — {Murphf.) 

Verses  48,  49.  The  Lord  takes 
cognisance  of  the  conduct  ot  men 
when  they  are  absent  one  from  another. 
The  Most  High  is  above  all,  and  sees 
all. 

The  power  of  religion  is  extremely 
weak  in  our  minds  if  the  consideration 
of  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Jehovah  does 
not  operate  more  strongly  to  restrain 
us  from  evil  than  the  presence  of  the 
world  of  mortal  men.— (Bush.) 

Verse  50.  Men  are  sometimes  so 
situated  that  they  are  thrown  ni 
their  personal  honour  and  fi( 
having  no  outward  compulsion  to  i 
them  do  what  is  right  The  only  firm 
support  for  such  honour  is  the  pncucal 
recognition  of  the  presence  <»  a  jnst 
and  holy  God. 

This  sentiment  shews  that  sopfi 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  ext^O' 
sively  prevalent  at  that  early  perioi 
though  in  Laban's  case  it  did  not  avail 
to  extin^ish  the  relics  of  his  idolatroos 

Eropensities.    Like  thousands  of  odM 
e  "held  the  truth  in  iuunghteoiisDe«> 

—(Bush.) 


1 
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ee  51-53.  We  are  surprised  to 
lat  a  man  who  had  been  seven 
I  pursuit  of  certain  stolen  gods, 
80  much,  and  in  so  solemn  a 
r  about  Jehovah :  but  wicked 
irill  on  some  occasions  utter 
nt  words.  After  all,  he  could 
Ip  manifesting  his  attachment  to 
y.  When  speaking  to  Jacob  of 
\  he  calls  Him  ''  the  God  of 
tther/'  in  a  manner  as  tf  He  was 
rGh)d.  He  does  not  appear  to 
nvoked  Jehovah  as  the  only  true 
It  is  very  observable,  that 
I  he  makes  mention  of  "  the  God 
aham/'  yet  it  is  in  connection 
'Nahor/'  and  their  fisither,  i.e. 
:  but  when  Abraham  was  with 
and  Terah,  they  were  idolaters. 
ndv.2).  "The  God  of  Abraham, 
fahor,  and  Terah,'*  were  words 
B  of  very  ill  construction.  Nor 
acob  appear  to  be  ignorant  of 
's  design  in  thus  referring  to  their 
ancestors ;  and  therefore,  that  he 
bear  an  unequivocal  tc^imony 
t  all  idolatry,  even  that  of 
un  in  his  younger  years,  he  would 
onlv  by  "the  fear  of  his  father 
'  who  nad  never  worshipped  any 
than  the  true  God.  It  were 
while  for  those  who  plead  for 


afUiquitv  as  a  mark  of  the  true  Church 
to  consider  that  herein  they  follow  the 
example  of  Laban,  and  not  of  Jacob. — 
(Fulkr.) 

Verses  54, 55.  Laban  had  professed 
his  regret  that  he  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  a  day  of  feasting  and  of 
mirth  at  parting  with  his  children. 
Such  a  parting  would  hardly  have  been 
seemly,  even  in  a  family  which  had  no 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Jacob, 
however,  makes  a  religious  feast  pre- 
vious to  the  departure  of  his  father-in- 
law.  "  He  offered  sacrifices  upon  the 
Mount  Galeed."  Laban  departed,  and 
this  parting  proved  final.  We  hear  no 
more  of  Laban,  nor  of  the  family  of 
Nahor.  They  might,  for  several  ages 
retain  some  knowledge  of  Jehovim; 
but  mixing  with  it  the  superstitions  of 
the  country,  they  would  in  tlie  end  sink 
into  gross  idolatry,  and  be  lost  among 
the  heathen. — (FuUer.) 

Laban  imitated  the  corruptions  of  his 
ancestors,  some  of  whom  were  good  men 
and  had  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
His  descendants  followed  his  example 
unto  greater  corruption, until  the  know- 
ledge of  God  was,  at  length,  lost.  This 
reli^ous  degeneration  is  often  seen  in 
families  and  nations. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 


CAL  Nom.—  1.  The  angeli  of  Ood  met  him.]  **  Lit,  came,  drew  near  to  him,  not  pre- 
hat  they  came  from  an  oppoeite  direction."  {Lange.) — 8.  Xahinaim.]  Heb.  Two 
Probably  aUnding  to  the  meeting  of  hie  own  encampment  with  that  of  God.  Bat  some 
I  that  this  is  the  usual  Hebrew  plural  of  dignity  or  majesty.  Mahanalm  was  situated 
f  Mizpah  in  GUead,  probably  the  modem  Mahneh.— 8.  The  land  of  Beir.]  This  is 
Petrea,  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.— 7.  Greatly  afraid  and  distressed.] 
''Straitened.''    In  the  Scriptures  this  word  denotes  "a  sore  stoait^*  from  which  there 

0  be  no  way  of  escape.  Two  bandi,  "  The  word  Mahanah  (see  verse  2)  is  used  throuffh- 
ise  verses  as  signifying  the  parts  of  Jacob's  company,  and  ought  to  have  been  carefully 
sd  in  the  A.V.,  as  it  is  by  the  LXX.  It  is  caprice  of  this  kiud,  rendering  the  word 
in  veise  2,  "  band  **  in  verse  7,  and  "  company  "  in  verse  8,  which  has  so  obscured  the 
g  of  Scripture  for  English  readers."  (Al/ord,)— 10*  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  aU 
ties.]  Heb.  J  am  lest  than  all  the  mercia  ;  i,e.,  I  am  too  little  for  them.  Of  all  the 
hkh  Thou  hoit  thown  unto  Thy  servant.  Heb.  The  truth  which  Thou  hoit  done.  In  Scripture 

1  represented  as  something  which  may  be  done  or  acted,  as  weU  as  tpoken,  (St.  John  iii« 
rohniS.)  With  my  Uaf  I  pasted  over  thii  Jordan.  {Onk,y-Bymytdf  alone  I  crossed  over 
-danr-^ll'  The  mother  with  the  children.]  "*  These  words,  like  *  root  and  branch,*  betoken 
ztirpation  of  a  family  or  a  community  :  compare  Hosea  x.  14."  (-d^ord.)— 18.  Took  of 
hidi  Game  to  his  hand*)  The  usage  of  the  Heb.  implies,  not  as  the  A.V., 
rhich    came    uppermost,    but    rather   that   which    he    possessed, — ^which    he    had 
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previomly  acquired.  22.  The  ford  JablwkJ  **  Nearly  the  nine  word  as  is  rendered  wraUei  la 
(yerBe  24),  from  which  the  brook  may  have  derived  its  name.  This  brook  is  the  Zerka,  nd 
empties  into  the  Jordan  on  the  east  side,  a  distance  below  the  sea  of  Galilee.'*  (/<MoiHj).  Tk 
bit>ok  at  the  ford  is  abont  ten  yurds  wide.— 24.  Wrestled.]  The  Heb.  word  only  oocon  in  tiik 
place.  It  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  word  signifying  **  dost,"  and  the  allndaii  is  probably  to 
the  dust  excited  by  the  combatants  in  wrefttling.  A  man.  In  Hosea  xiL  4. 5,  the  man  wiio  wrcsthd 
with  Jacob  is  called  the  anjel,  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  In  verse  30,  Jacob  calls  him  Ool 
25.  The  hollow  of  his  thigh.]  "  Lit.,  the  socket  of  the  hip.  It  is  not  said  that  he  stmck  its 
blow  (Enobel)  (for  it  is  God  who  is  spoken  of) ;  needs  but  to  touch  its  object,  and  the  full  tcsbU 
is  secured.**  (Lanffe).  And  the  hoUow  of  Jacob'i  thigh  wu  out  ofjcinl,  <*  This  is  ezpUined  men 
fully  in  verse  34.  The  sinews  of  his  thigh  (nerviM  ifclbadieiM)  were  paralyaed  through  the  uaIiimi 
tension  and  distortion.  But  Uiis  bodily  paralysis  does  not  paralyse  the  persevering  Jaeob."  {Lm^ 
28.  Inrael.]  Signifies,  "  princely  prevailer  with  Grod.**  One  part  of  the  word  d^poifiea  the  same  n 
the  name  Sarahy  '*  princess."  Such  names  in  Scripture  designate  the  character,  rather  than  Um 
common  appellation  of  those  to  whom  they  are  applied.  (Isa.  ix.  6  ;  viL  14).    See  also  what  oar 

Lord  says  to  His  disciples,  (St  John  xv.  15).  At  a  prince  hcut  <Aok  power  wUk  Ood,  Umi ' 

occurs  in  Hosea  xii.  4  ;  '*  He  had  power  with  Grod"  ;  where  the  Heb.  has,  "kewtuaf 
God:*  30.  PenieLl  Heb.  *'  face  of  God,**  called  also  Penwl,  in  verse  81.  But  the 
have  precisely  the  same  import.  82.  Therefore  the  ehildren  of  Israel  eat  not  of  tlM  dnow  * 
shrank.]  This  custom  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.,  but  the  Jews  rigidly  observe  R 
unto  this  day.  Delitzsch  says,  "  This  exemption  exists  still,  but  sinoe  the  andents  did  wA 
distinguish  dearly  between  muscle,  vein,  ana  nerve,  the  sinew  is  now  generally  understood,  iA, 
the  interior  cord  and  nerve  of  the  so-called  hind-quarter,  including  t£i  exterior  also,  and  tin 
ramifications  of  both.** 


MAIN  H0M1LET1C8  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH,— Verm  1,  2. 

Jacob's  Visible  aio)  Invisible  World. 

L  Jacob's  visible  world.  He  had  just  escaped  the  persecutions  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  was  now  expecting  to  meet  with  a  fiercer  enemy  in  his  brother.  All 
was  dread  and  anxiety.  He  is  scarcely  delivered  from  one  host  of  enemies 
when  another  is  coming  forth  to  meet  him.  Such  was  the  gloomy  and  hopeless 
condition  of  the  outward  world  as  it  appeared  to  Jacob's  natural  eye. 

II.  Jacob's  invisible  world.  What  a  different  scene  is  presented  to  him 
when  his  spiritual  eye  is  opened,  and  God  permits  him  to  see  those  invisiUe 
forces  which  were  engaged  on  his  side.  We  are  told  that  ''the  angels  of  God 
met  him."  He  was  weak  to  all  human  appearance ;  but  he  was  really  strong, 
for  God's  host  had  come  to  deliver  him  from  any  host  of  men  tliat  mig^t 
oppose.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  angels  of  God  have  only  appeared  to  man  in  times 
of  great  danger.  Thus,  when  the  host  of  the  Syrians  encompassed  Dothan  in 
order  to  take  Elisha,  the  servant  of  the  prophet  was  alarmed,  and  cried  out, 
"  Alas  !  Master,  how  shall  we  do  ?  "  And  the  prophet's  assuring  answer  w», 
"  Fear  not ;  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  Uiem." 
(2  Kings  vi.  17).    There  was  no  visible  help,  no  earthly  powers  to  protect  the 

Erophet,  but  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  "  the  young  man's  eyes  were  opened,  and 
e  saw  the  mountain  frill  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  EUdia.** 
God's  hosts  stood  revealed  to  allay  the  fear  of  man's  hosts.  So  it  was  in  Jacob's 
case.  The  host  of  God  is  described  as  parting  into  two  bands,  as  if  to  proleei 
him  behind  and  before  ;  or  to  assure  him  that  as  he  had  been  deliverea  frosi 
one  enemy,  so  he  would  be  delivered  from  another  enemy,  which  was  coming 
forth  to  meet  him.  Thus  Jacob  was  taught — 1.  To  wham  he  awed  Ait  U§ 
mercies,  2.  The  true  saurce  af  his  pratectian.  3.  His  faith  is  confirmed,  h 
is  justified  for  the  past,  and  placed  upon  a  firmer  basis  for  the  future. 
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suoassnvx  comments  on  thb  vebsbsl 


\  1.  As  the  angels  appeared 
in  a  dream  on  his  way  to  Laban, 
they  appear  to  him  more  visibly 
return  home.  This  sight  is 
I,  like  that  vision  of  the  ladder, 
le  had  seen  twenty  years  before, 
d  by  the  angel  guards.  Here 
tfe  encamped  around  him. 
dv.  8).  The  promise  made  to 
.t  he  should  be  returned  to  his 
nd  in  peace  was  to  be  made 
(Gen.  xxviii  15). — (Jacobus,) 
}  here  obtains  a  clear  assurance 
)  protection  and  guidance.  We 
refore,  in  him  the  union  of  two 
)f  feelings — fear  for  the  future, 
3t  in  God  ;  and  such  must  be 
r  Christian  life :  not  an  entire 
ist,  for  we  have  sinned ;  nor  an 


entire  life  of  unrest,  for  God  has  for- 
^ven  us;  but  in  all  life  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  Christ  alone  had  perfect 
peace,  for  He  had  perfect  purity. — 
(Bobertson.) 

Verse  2.  Why  the  angels  are  called 
hosts.  1.  From  their  multitude.  2. 
From  their  order.  3.  From  their 
power  for  the  protection  of  the  saints, 
and  the  resistance  and  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  4.  From  tneir  rendering 
a  cheerful  obedience  as  become  a 
warlike  host. — ^lAinge.) 

All  God's  children  may  call  death, 
as  Jacob  did  this  place,  Mahanaim ; 
because  there  the  angels  meet  them.— 
(Trapp). 


MAIN  BOMILMTJCS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Verta  8-28. 


Jacob's  Preparation  for  MEETiNa  hs  Ajhst 


I  took  those  measures  dictated  by  human  prudence.  1.  He  tends 
9rs  of  peace,  Jacob  had  to  pass  through  Mount  Seir,  where  Esau  had 
p  his  aoode.  He  sends  messengers  to  his  brother  to  sue  for  peace  and 
m  terms  of  great  humility.  They  bring  back  the  unfavourable  report 
Lu  is  coming  with  a  band  of  men,  as  with  hostile  intent.  Jacob  now 
ers  his  former  sin.  The  very  mention  of  his  brother's  name  brings  the 
idly  before  him.  He  must  make  no  delay  in  conciliating  his  brother, 
isengers  are  charged  to  use  words  of  lowly  submission.  Esau  is  to  be 
d  as  lord^  Jacob  not  even  insisting  upon  the  temporal  pre|ogatives  of 
iright.  He  accepts  a  humiliating  position.  2.  He  divides  his  compantf 
»  bands.  This  arrangement  he  carried  out  both  with  respect  to  his 
id  to  bis  funily.  The  manner  in  which  he  arranges  the  latter  shows 
felt  that  the  situation  was  desperate.  He  places  in  front  the  handmaids 
r  children,  then  Leah  and  hers,  and  lastly,  the  best  beloved  Bachel  and 
Those  he  cared  for  least  he  places  the  nearest  to  the  danger.  He  was 
)  consider  the  agonising  question  as  to  who  he  should  be  willing  first  to 
.  He  sends  a  present  to  his  brother.  (Verses  13-150  It  is  a  liberal 
sisting  of  quite  half  the  flocks  he  had  acquired.  (Verses  7,  8.)  He 
Mce  between  drove  and  drove,  so  as  to  make  an  effective  impression  of 
f  upon  his  brother.    Thus  he  hopes  to  appease  his  anger. 

!e  took  those  measures  dictated  by  religion.  He  betakes  himself  to 
^hich  he  utters  in  touching  words.  There  are  pious  and  noble  elements 
prayer.  1.  He  appeals  to  God  as  the  Covenant  Ood  and  Father, 
.)  2.  He  pleads  Goas  gracums  promise  to  himseif.  "  The  Lord  which 
ito  me.  Return  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  deal 
1  thee."  3.  He  confesses  his  own  unioorthiness,  and  Gods  goodness  a/nd 
IMS.    (Verse  10.)    Twenty  years  ago,  when  he  crossed  over  Jordan  in 
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his  flip^ht  from  Esau,  his  sole  property  was  the  staff  he  carried  in  his  haul 
Now,  he  is  blessed  with  all  this  increase.  He  disclaims  all  merit  of  his  own, 
and  acknowledges  that  God's  goodness  had  made  him  great  He  also  prused 
God  for  His  "  truth/'  i.e.,  for  His  faithfuhiess.  In  the  Scriptural  usage  of  the 
term,  God  had  ''  done  "  truth  in  fulfilling  His  word  of  promisa  4.  Hepnmul^ 
Ms  special  petition  expressing  his  present  want,  (Verse  11.)  He  prajrs  to  be 
deliver^  from  his  brother's  anger,  the  possible  consequences  of  which  wen 
fearful  to  contemplate.  5.  He  cleaves  to  GocFs  word  of  promise.  (Verse  IS.) 
God  had  promised  to  do  him  good,  and  to  make  his  seed  as  the  sand  of  the  eea 
for  multitude.  And  Jacob  pleads  as  if  he  said,  how  could  this  promise  be 
fulfilled  if  himself  and  his  family  were  slain  ?  This  raayer  shows  the  kiod 
husband,  the  tender  father,  the  man  of  faith  and  piety.  There  is  an  elemeiit  of 
selfishness  in  it,  for  it  was  wrung  from  him  by  the  dread  of  danger.  But  it  is  it 
such  times  that  the  soul  is  cast  upon  God.  In  the  religions  life,  the  hi^^ 
motives  come  last.    We  begin  first  to  turn  to  God  from  a  sense  of  our  dan^ 


8UQQE8T1VE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VBB8S& 


Verses  3-5.  Thus  shall  ye  speak 
unto  my  lord  Esau,  Observe  in  these 
conciliatory  instructions  to  the  mes- 
sengers, (l)  That  he  declines  the 
honour  oi  precedency  given  in  the 
blessing,  calling  Esau  his  lord,  Isaac 
had  said  to  him,  ''  Be  b>rd  over  thv 
brethren."  (Gten.  xxvii.  29).  But  Jacob 
either  understood  it  of  spiritual  ascend- 
ancy, or,  if  of  temporal,  as  referring  to 
his  posterity,  rather  than  to  himself. 
He,  therefore,  assumes  the  air  and 
language  of  deference  to  his  brother  as 
David  did  towards  Saul,  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
7-9),  from  purely  prudential  consider- 
ations. (2).  He  would  have  him  know 
that  he  was  not  come  to  claim  the 
double  portion,  nor  even  to  divide  with 
him  his  father's  inheritance.  Now,  as 
these  were  things  which  had  so  greatly 
provoked  Esau,  a  relinquishment  of 
them  would  tend  more  than  anything 
else  to  conciliate  him. — (Bush). 

Jacob  in  this  message  mentioneth 
his  property,  that  Esau  might  not 
think  that  he  sought  to  him  for  any 
need ;  but  only  for  his  favour.  And 
this  was  something,  to  a  man  of  Esau's 
make  ;  for  such  like  not  to  hear  of,  or 
be  haunted  with,  their  poor  kindred. 
(Luke  XV.  30).  "  This  thy  son,"  saith 
he,  that  felt  no  want :  he  saith  not, 
This  my  brother ;  he  would  not  own 
him,  because  in  poverty.— (TVaf^p). 

Confidence  in  men  mostly  stands  or 
falls  with  their  fortunes. 
602 


Verse  6.  This  iras  a  formidable 
force.  Esau  had  b^gun  to  live  by  the 
sword  fGen.  xzvii,  40),  and  bad  sor- 
roundea  himself  with  a  numerous  hodj 
of  followers.  Associated  hj  marriage 
with  the  Hittites  and  the  Ishmaelites, 
he  had  rapidly  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
poweriul  chieftain.  It  is  vain  to  con- 
jecture with  what  intent  he  advanced 
at  the  head  of  so  large  a  retinue.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
a  strong  escort,  that  he  wished  to  mab 
an  imposing  appearance  befrn  his 
brother,  and  that  his  mind  was  in  that 
wavering  state,  when  the  slightest 
incident  might  soothe  him  into  g^ 
will,  or  arouse  him  to  YeDgeanoa" 
(Murphy.) 

When  Jacob  was  well  rid  of  his 
father-in-law,  he  thought  all  safe ;  and 
his  joy  was  completea  by  the  sight  of 
that  army  of  angels.  But  oe  is 
diunped  and  terrified  with  this  ssd 
message  of  Esau's  approach  and  hostOe 
intentions.  This  is  the  godly  man's 
case  while  here.  One  trouble  foUois 
in  the  neck  of  another.  Bipoi  ^ 
apace,  and  so  get  to  heaven,  if  jv^ 
would  be  out  of  the  gun-shot  The 
ark  was  transportative  till  settled  in 
Solomon's  temple  ;  so,  till  we  come  to 
heaven  we  shall  be  tossed  up  and 
down  and  turmoiled :  whilst  we  aitT* 
as  Bernard  hath  it— "in  this  exile, p 
this  purgatory,  in  tiiis  pilgnmag^  ^ 
this  vale  of  teara'* — {Tnytp.) 
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7, 8.  This  fear  of  his  brother 
Id  direct  coDsoquence  of  his  sin, 
n  that  embittered  his  whole  life. 
bert$on.) 

B  was  his  weakness,  and  may  be 
in  like  case,  as  looking  to  the 
it  peril,  and,  ''forgetting  the 
ation,"  as  the  aposfle  speaketh 
dL  5,  that  he  might  have  drawn 
he  promise  of  God,  and  presence 
^  Faith  quelletii  ana  killeth 
stfol  fears:  but  Satan,  in  a 
B,  hides  from  us  that  which 
1  support  us,  and  greatens  that 
lay  appal  us. — (^Trapp,) 

disposal  of  his  company  into 
mds,  so  that  if  one  was  attacked 
ler  miffht  escape,  is  characteristic 
:ob.  He  was  a  seheming  man, 
ever  neglected  to  take  every 
e  precaution. 

;e  9.    He  appeals  to  the  Gkd  of 

un  and  Isaac,  to  Jehovah  the 

f  promise  and  performance. — 

*y.)  ,   , 

must  not  overlook  the  name  of 

h  in  his  prayer.    The  danger  is 

kt  that  a  more  general  behef  in 

tral  providence  will  not  sustain 

{Hengstenberg,) 

oises  must  be  prayed  over.   God 

0  be  burdened  with,  and  to  be 
uned  in  His  own  words ;  to  be 
pon  His  own  bond.     Prayer  is 

1  the  promises  into  suit.  Such 
I  will  DO  nigh  the  Lord  day  and 

(1  Kings  viii  59).  He  can  as 
leny  them  as  deny  Himself. — 

e  10.  Nothing  is  more  humbling 
le  grace  of  God. — (Starke,) 
ikfulness  was  Jacob  s  distinguish- 
ftce,  as  faith  was  Abraham's, 
im  appears  ever  to  have  been 
:  forward  in  hope, — ^Jacob  look- 
k  in  memory ;  the  one  rejoicing 
future,  the  other  in  the  past ; 
\  making  his  way  towards  the 
»,  the  other  musing  over  their 
mt — (J.  B,  Newman), 
i  my  staff,  etc.  That  is,  having 
I  but  a  staff  when  I  passed  over 
"dan,  I  am  now  become  so  pros- 


perous as  to  be  able  to  divide  my 
people,  and  my  flocks  and  herds  into 
these  two  large  and  imposing  bands. — 
(Bush). 

Jacob,  though  now  grown  so  great, 
forgets  not  his  former  meanness. — 
(Trapp). 

Verse  11.  The  literal  rendering  is, 
'*  the  mother  upon  the  children."  It 
is  founded  upon  what  sometimes  hap- 

Sens  in  the  sacking  of  a  city,  when  a 
evoted  mother  nuhes  between  her 
child  and  the  implement  of  death  about 
to  be  plunged  into  its  heart  and  is  thus 
massacred  with  or  upon  her  offspring. 
(Hos.  X.  14L)—{Bush.) 

Verse  12.  So  Jacob  interprets  that 
promise,"  I  will  be  with  thee,"  (Gen. 
zzviii  15)  which,  indeed,  hath  in  it 
whatsoever  heart  can  wish,  or  need  re- 

auire.  This  promise  was  so  sweet  to 
[le  patriarch,  that  he  repeats  and 
ruminates  it  God  spake  it  once,  he 
heard  it  twice ;  as  David  (Fs.  Ixii.  11) 
in  another  case.  A  fly  can  make  little 
of  a  flower ;  but  a  bee  will  not  be  off 
till  he  hath  the  sweet  thyme  out  of  it. 
—(Trapp). 

To  remind  God  of  His  promises  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  prayer. 

Verses  13-16.  The  sum  total  of 
cattle  selected  for  this  purpose  was 
five  hundred  and  fifty ;  a  most  magni- 
ficent present  for  one  in  his  circum- 
stances. It  was  a  striking  proof  of  his 
high  estimation  of  the  covenant  pro- 
mise, that  he  was  willing  for  its  sake 
to  for^o  so  large  a  part  of  his  posses- 
sions. Jacob  here  voluntarily  subjects 
himself  to  so  immense  a  loss,  that  he 
may  purchase  a  secure  return  to  the 
land  of  his  inheritance.— (AimA.^ 

Verses  17-20.  I  ahnost  think  I 
hear  Jacob  telling  his  servants  what 
they  were  to  say  to  Esau.  He  would 
repeat  it  many  times  over,  and  then 
ask,  "  What  did  I  say  ? "  until  he  had 
completely  schooled  them  into  the 
story.  When  they  went  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Esau,  tney  would  be  very 
particular  in  placing  much  stress  on 
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Jacob's  saying,  ''the  present  is  sent  vant  in  the  house,  and  hath  most  buai- 

mitQwj  lord!*'  and  this  woold  touch  ness.     Jacob  ''sent  them  over  the 

his  feelings. — {Roberts,)  brook,"  which  he  would  not  hate  done 

had  he  not  been,  upon  his  prayer,  wsD 

Verses  21-23.  He  lodged  that  night;  confirmed   and   settled  in  lus  niind 

but  lay  upon  thorns  and  had  little  concerning   the  Lord's   protectioa— 

rest.    The  master  is  the  greatest  ser-  {Trapp.) 


MAIN  H0M1LET1C8  OP  THB  PARAGRAPH.— Term  24-82. 

Jacob  WREsruNa  with  the  Aitgel. 

Consider  this  incident : — ^I.  j&s  to  its  outward  form.  Jacob  had  sent  his  ccmi- 
pany  on  before,  and  is  now  left  all  alone.  He  entrusts  his  all  to  God^  on  whom 
he  had  cast  himself  in  prayer.  A  strange  and  mysterious  beinff,  haying  at  fint 
the  form  of  a  man,  wrestles  with  him  "until  the  breaking  of  the  day."  (veneSIl 
When  this  "man"  saw  that  he  prevailed  not,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacobs 
thigh  and  put  it  out  of  joint.  He  confesses  himself  vanquished,  and  says^  "let 
me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh,"  (verse  26)  when  Jacob  rquies  "I  will  not  let  thee 
go,  except  thou  bless  me."  Jacob's  unknown  combatant  asks  his  name,  whenbe 
changes  that  name  in  commemoration  of  Jacob's  power  with  God,  and  pevailiDj; 
with  men.  Jacob  then  turns  towards  his  unknown  antagonist  and  asxs  what  is 
his  name.  He  blesses  Jacob,  but  refuses  to  tell  his  name,  (Verse  29.)  His 
mysterious  being  is,  at  first  called  a  "man,"  then  an  "angel,"  and  then  "Goi" 
When  the  conquest  is  over  Jacob  declares,  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  ftoe." 
(Verse  30).  We  cannot  take  this  incident  as  a  dream,  but  must  regard  it  is 
history.  For  it  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  sinew  of  Jacob's  thigh  shrank  (verse  32). 
The  features  of  this  incident  are  true  to  all  what  we  know  of  Jacob's  character. 
He  had  been  a  taker  of  the  heel  from  his  very  birth.  He  had  contended  suceess- 
fully  with  adversaries.  True  to  his  character,  he  struggles  with  this  mysterious 
combatant  wliile  any  stren^h  remains.  And  even  when  his  strength  is  suddenly 
withered,  he  hangs  upon  his  conqueror.  He  learns  to  depend  upon  one  mightier 
than  himself. 

II.  As  to  its  spiritual  meaning.  This  transaction  is  clearly  intended  to 
have  a  spiritual  meaning.  If  the  outward  form  of  it  seems  strange  to  as,  we 
must  consider  that  Gkni  can  adapt  the  mode  in  which  He  shall  convey  His 
revelation  to  the  condition  of  the  person  receiving  it.  When  God  has  things  of 
a  spiritual  nature  to  reveal,  it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  begin  with  the 
senses.  God  takes  man  on  the  ground  on  wnich  He  finds  him,  and  through  the 
senses  leads  him  to  the  higher  things  of  reason,  of  conscience,  of  faith,  ssA  of 
communion  with  Himself.  These  are  some  of  the  spiritual  truths  and  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  this  incident : — 1.  That  the  great  struggle  of  life  is  to  hseie 
and  feel  after  God.  We  know  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  some  mysterioos 
and  mighty  Power.  We  want  to  know  the  secret  of  that  Power,  and  who  is 
that  mysterious  Being  behind  it  alL  Truly  to  know  Gkxl's  name  is  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  not  merely  the  ability  to  recite  words-  With  the  Hebrews 
of  the  old  time,  names  stood  for  realities.  To  know  God's  name  was  to  know 
His  nature.  This  is  our  great  struggle— K)ur  deepest  desire.  Jacob  opw 
stood  in  dread  of  his  brother  Esau,  but  says  not  a  word  legaidii^ 
his  danger.  He  requests  only  to  be  blest  by  God,  and  to  know  His 
nature.  We,  too,  feel  that  this  universe  reposes  upon  a  eobom 
ttj^tery,  and  we  ask,  what  is  that  Name  above  every  name ;  who  is  A^ 
Being  in  whom  aU  things  have  their  beginning,  and  seek  their  end  ?  Are  au 
604 
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»piratioD8  after  God  and  immortality,  only  the  echo  of  our  own  minds  and 
» ;  or,  are  they  some  living  bei^  outside  of  us  ?  2.  That  God  reveab 
9(4f  through  mystery  and  awe,  Tae  Divine  antagonist  seemed  anxious  to 
rt  before  the  dawn,  but  Jacob  held  him,  as  if  in  fear,  lest  the  daylight 
Id  rob  him  of  the  blessing.  The  darkness  of  the  night  was  the  favourable 
The  light  of  day  might  dissolve  the  charm.  God  is  felt  more  in  awe  and 
ler  than  in  clear  conceptions.  We  feel  Qtod  most  when  some  dark  mystery 
les-upon  us.  Darkness  shows  us  more  of  God  than  the  light.  The  infinite 
deur  of  heaven  strikes  us  more  by  night  than  by  day.  3.  That  God  reveab 
self  to  us  in  blessing.  God  refused  to  tell  Jacob  His  Name,  but  "  He  ble^ed 
there/'  This  is  the  chief  thing  we  want.  Through  blessing  imparti^  to 
e  shall  learn  all  of  that  great  Name  that  we  can  possibly  know.  If  we 
nd  only  on  words,  we  may  come  to  mistake  them  for  Jmowledge,  Jacob  had 
am  and  to  feel  after  God  by  the  experience  of  His  goodness,  and  not  merely 
ktisfy  himself  with  a  name.  Words  would  only  have  limited  and  circum- 
ed  the  Infinite.  4.  That  God^s  revelation  of  Himself  to  us  is  intended  to 
\ge  our  character.  The  name  of  Jacob  was  changed  to  that  of  Israel.  He 
\  more  supplanter  (Jacob),  but  prevailer  mth  God  (Israel).  He  had  now 
off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new  man ;  and  this  change  in  his 
acter  is  signified  by  a  new  name.  He  now  walks  in  ''  newness  of 
'  Twenty  years  before  this,  God  had  appeared  to  him  and  Heaven 
opened  to  him  in  forgiveness  and  blessing.  But  all  through  and 
)  this  the  essential  princi^es  of  his  character  were  not  altered.  There  was 
something  subtle  in  him,  deep  cunning  and  craft, — a  lack  of  reality.  Jacob 
tender  and  devout  after  his  manner  ;  but  he  was  still  the  subtle  supplanter, 
only  half  honest.  But  now  that  he  is  overcome  by  the  awful  God,  his 
lety  departs  from  him.  He  becomes  real  and  trua  When  God  lays  hold 
1  us,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  us  from  the  old  life  to  the  new.  4. 
i  God  is  conquered  by  prayer  and  supplication,  **  When  He  saw  that  He 
ailed  not  against  him. '  (Verse  25.)  Here  is  the  strange  spectacle  of  Onmi- 
snce  unable  to  vanquish  "  the  worm,  Jacob."  But  the  strength  by  which 
>b  wrestled  was  not  the  strength  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  the  angel's  inabi- 
was  nothing  but  the  inability  to  withstand  the  power  of  faith  in  His  own 
uises.  The  strength  by  which  he  prevailed  was  God's  own  strength.  Every 
\  Israelite  pleads  me  promises  of  God  with  an  importunity  that  will  take  no 
iai,  and  God  is  pleased  to  suffer  Himself  to  be  thus  overcome.  God's  contest 
1  us  is  friendly. 

s   Features   of    the   Development   of   Revealed  Faith   in    Jacob's 

Wrestlinq. 

.  The  germ  of  the  incarnation.  Godhead  and  humanity  wrestling  with  each 
er ;  the  Ghxlhead  in  the  form  of  a  man.  2.  7he  germ  of  the  atonement. 
rificeof  tlie  human  will.  3.  The  germ  of  justification  by  faith.  ''I  will 
let  thee  go,"  etc.  4.  The  germ  of  the  new-birth,  Jacob,  Israel.  5.  The 
m  of  the  principle  of  love  to  one's  enemies.  The  reconciliation  with  Qod, 
raciliation  with  the  world. — {Lange), 


8UGQE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Tene  24.    This  strife  was  not  only  (Hos.    zii.    4)       Our   Saviour   also 

poreal  but  spiritual ;  as  well  by  the  prayed    Himself   into    ''  an    ajrony/' 

:e  of  his  faith  as  strength  of  body.  (Luke  zzii.  44.)  and  we  are  bidden  to 

[e  prevailed  "  by  prayers  and  teara.  **  strive  in  prayer,"  even  to  an  a^ny^ 
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(Rom.  XV.  30.)  Every  sound  is  not 
music ;  so  neither  is  every  uttering 
petitions  to  Gtxl  a  prayer.  It  is  not 
the  labour  of  the  lips,  but  the  travail 
of  the  heart  A  man  must  wrestle 
with  God,  and  wring  the  blessing  out 
of  His  hands,  as  the  woman  of  Canaan 
.  did.  He  must  "stir  up  himself  to 
take  hold  of  God."  (Isa.  bdv.  7.)— 
{Trapp.) 

yet9ib  25.  But  what  a  wonder  is 
this?  Jacob  received  not  so  much 
hurt  from  all  his  enemies  as  from  his 
best  friend.  Not  one  of  his  hairs 
perished  by  Laban  or  Esau,  yet  he  lost 
a  joint  by  the  angel,  and  was  sent 
halting  to  his  grave.  He  that  knows 
our  strength,  yet  will  wrestle  with  us  for 
our  exercise,  and  loves  our  violence  and 
importunity. — {Bp.  Hall.) 

This  was  the  turning  point  in 
Jacob's  life.  Henceforth  he  will  put 
less  dependence  on  the  flesh,  and 
fleshly  means,  and  more  upon  God  his 
deliverer.  He  prevailed,  indeed,  but 
bore  about  in  his  body  the  marks  of 
the  struggle,  and  succeeded  only  by 
prayer  and  faith.      The  thigh  is  the 

Eillar  of  a  man's  strength,  and  the 
ip-joint  is  the  seat  of  physical  force 
for  him  who  would  stand  his  ground 
as  a  wrestler. — (Jacobus,) 

In  all  the  gains  of  godliness  there  is 
yet  something  inflicted  to  keep  us 
humble. 

Verse  26.  Jacob  conquers  at  the 
moment  his  physical  strength  is 
crippled.  (2  Cor.  xii.  10.)  'Vhe  All- 
powerful  cannot  go  without  Jacob's 
leave.  And  Jacob  will  not  let  Him 
go  except  He  bless  him.  What  loving 
condescension  of  the  covenant  God, 
binding  Himself  to  the  sinner  I  ''  I 
will  not  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 
(Heb.  xiii.  5.)  **  Concerning  the  work 
of  my  hands  command  ye  me."  What 
power  of  faith  to  hold  on,  and  not  to 
let  go  the  Covenant  Angel  without  a 
blessing ! — (Jacobus.) 

This  teacnes  us  as  our  Saviour  did, 

by  the  parable  of  the   importunate 

widow  (Luke  xviii.  1),  to  persevere  in 

prayer,  and  to  devour  all  discourage- 
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ments.  Jacob  holds  with  his  baadi, 
when  his  joints  were  out  of  joint  The 
woman  of  Ciuiaan  wiU  not  be  put  (M^ 
either  with  silence  or  sad  anawen-* 
{Trapp.) 

The  highest  heroism  of  faith  shinsi 
forth  in  these  words.  Doubtless  the 
power  of  Jacob's  antagonist  was  suffi- 
cient to  have  freed  himself  from  thii 
death-like  embrace.  But  His  ommpo- 
tence  was  limited  in  its  operation Ibj 
his  promise  to  his  servant  "  to  do  hiai 

Sooo."    Nor  did  He  really  desire  tint 
acob  should  free  him  from  the  obligi* 
tion  to  do  him  ffood.    He  rather  simi 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  hsm 
firm,  by  His  grace,  are  the  heuts  of 
His  children,  even  when  many  waten 
of  affliction  so  over  them,  and  how  tbe 
seed  of  Goa  remains  in  them.    God 
Himself  is  the  author  of  this  constanqr, 
and  hence  it  is  that  it  is  so  pleasing  m 
His  sight ;  for  He  takes  pleasure  in  ill 
His  works. — (Busk) 

Verse  27.  The  mention  of  his  name 
not  only  reminded  him  of  his  predicted 
ascendancy  over  Esau,  but  also  of  ail  die 
rich  blessings  and  prerogatives  of  the 
covenant  estabUshcKl  with  his  iatheni 
And  what  could  more  tend  to  dieer  and 
encourage  him  on  this  occasion  than 
such  refreshing  recollections  ?  Tet  tiie 
ensuing  words  disclose  a  still  de^ 
drift  in  the  question. 


Verse  28.    The  new  name  is  indka- 
tive  of  the  new  nature  which  has  nov 
come  to  its  perfection  of  development 
in  Jacob:     Unlike  Abraham,  who  re- 
ceived his  new  name  once  for  all,  and 
was  never  afterwards  called  by  the 
former  one,  Jacob  will  hence  be  called 
now  by  the  one,  and  now  by  the  other, 
as  the  occasion  may  serve.   For  he  was 
called  from  the  womb.     (Gen.  xzr.  23)» 
and  both  names  have  a  spiritual  fit 
nificance  for  two  different  aspecti  of 
the  child  of  God,  according  to  the 
apostles'  paradox,  ''work  out  vourovn 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ft^ 
it  is  Qod  that  worketh  in  vou  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleastmi 
(Phil,  ii  12.  lB.)'^Murpkif). 
Proper  names  in  scripture  sis  b^ 
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laed  to  designate  the  character 
an  the  common  appellation  of 
>  whom    they  are    applied, 
was  predicted  of  Christ  that 
me    should  be  called   Won- 
mmanuel/'  eta    flsa.  ix  6 ; 
,  the  meanioff  ot  which  is, 
.  nature  should  be  wonderful, 
>e  Immanuel,   eta      So  our 
f%  to  His  disciples,  ''I  have 
\XL  friends"  (John  zv.  15),  i,e,, 
e  you  to  he  friends.    Jacob 
ow  be  declared  to  be  possessed 
n  character  by  the  significant 
ion  assigned  him.    In  allusion 
power  with  Gkxl,"  the  Most 
rs  by  His  prophet,  "  I  said  not 
eed  of  Jcicoh^  seek  ye  me  in 
(Isa.  xlv.  19.)    The  eeed  <^ 
I  specified  rather  than  the  seed 
ham,   from   this  eminent  in- 
'  Jacob's  praying  and  prevailing 
ison  of  extremity,  and  thus 
an  implication  that  his** seed" 
nherit  their  father's  spirit  in 
)ect. — {Bush,) 

nger  Jacob  the  supplanter,  but 

lie  Prince  of  God — ^the  cham- 

tlie  Lord,  who  had  fought  with 

1  conquered  ;  and  who,  heuce- 

111  fight  for  God  and  be  His 

al  soldier ;  a  larger  and  more 

L  man — ^honest  and  true  at  last. 

becomes  honest  till  be  has  got 

face  with  God.    There  is  a 

insincerity    about    us  all — a 

ng  dramatic.     One    of   those 

1    moments   which    throw   us 

irselves,  and  strip  off  the  hoi- 

of  our   outside   show,  must 

efore  the  insincere  is  true. — 

Mm.) 

lod's  Israel  are  wrestlers  by 
(BpL  vi.  12.)  As  "good 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  they  must 
hardness."  (2  Tim.  ii  3.)  The 
hrist  stands  over  us  as  He  did 
jphen  f  Actsvii.  53),  with  a  crown 
is  head  and  another  in  His  hand, 
lis  inscription,  '*To  him  that 
leth."  (&v.  il,  iiL) — {Trapp,) 

)  29.  Names  have  a  power,  a 
power  of  hiding  God.  Speech 
1  bitterly  defin^  as  the  art  of 


hiding  thoug[ht    That  sarcastic  defini- 
tion has  in  it  a  truth.    The  Eternal 
word  is  the  revealer  of  God's  thought ; 
and  every  true  word  of  man  is  oriainaUy 
the  expression  of  a  thought ;  but  by 
degrees  the  word  hides  tne  thought. 
Words  often  hide  from  us  our  iterance 
of  even  earthly  truth.    The  child  asks 
for  information,  and  we  satiate  his 
curiosity  with  words.    Who  does  not 
know  how  we  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 
name  of  some  strange  bird  or  plant,  or 
the  name  of  some  new  law  in  nature? 
We  get  the  name,  and  fancy  we  under- 
stand something  more  than  we  did 
before ;   but,  in  truth,  we  are  more 
hopelessly  ignorant      We  fancy  we 
possess  it,  because  we  have  got  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known ;  and  the 
word   covers   over   the  abyss  of  oar 
imiorance.    If  Jacob  had  got  a  word, 
that  word  might  have  satisfied  him. 
He  would   have  said,  now  I  under- 
stand   Gk)d,   and    know    all    about 
Him.      God's  plan  was  not  to  give 
names  and  words,  but  truths  of  feel- 
ing. That  night,  in  that  strange  scene, 
He  impressed  on  Jacob's  soul  a  religious 
awe,  which  was  hereafter  to  develop, — 
not  a  set  of  formal  expressions,  wnich 
would  have  satisfied  with  husks  the 
cravings  of  the  intellect,  and  shut  up 
the  soul : — Jacob  felt  the  Infinite,  who 
is  more  truly  felt  when  least  named. 
Words  would  have  reduced  that  to  the 
Finite ;    for,  oh !  to  know  all  about 
God  is  one  thing — to  know  the  living 
God  is  another. — {Robertson). 

Verse  30.  Bethel,  Mahanaim,Peniel, 
divine. stations  in  the  journey  of  the 
pikrim  of  faith. — {Lange),) 

To  see  Ood  face  to  face  and  live  is 
the  marvel  of  human  experience. — 
{Jacobus). 

The  Christian  also  has  his  memorable 

f)laces:  Bethlehem,  Capernaum,  Jerusa- 
em.  Calvary,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
are  among  them.  Every  Christian  has 
his  particular  Peniel,  in  which  God 
revealed  himself  to  him  in  an  especial 
manner — his' closet,  the  sanctuary,  a 
book,  a  sermon,  a  company,  a  solitary 
hour,  which  continue  consecrated  in 
his  grateful  memory. — {Btish), 

^^1 
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His  words  are  equivalent  to  the 
declaration, ''  I  am  preserved,  and  shall 
be  preserved."  Here,  then,  is  the  echo 
of  laith,  *'  Although  new  tribulations 
may  befall  me,  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  yet  I  shall  be  preserved,  and  He 
wUl  at  length  deliver  me  from  all  evil. 
Of  this  I  am  assured,  for  I  know  in 
whom  I  have  believed.''  His  subsequent 
history  shows  that  his  confidence  was 
well  founded. — (Bush.) 

Verse  31.  Nature  without  was  in 
harmony  with  the  new  feelings  awaken- 
ed within  his  soul.  The  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, the  day-spring  from  on  high, 
had  risen  upon  him.  He  went  lame, 
but  he  was  olessed.  While  he  reioices 
in  the  exceeding  merc^  of  Qod,  he  is, 
at  the  same  time,  reminded  of  his  own 
nothingness  and  humbled. 

The  wrenching  of  the  tendons  and 
muscles  was  mercifully  healed,  yet  so 
as  to  leave  a  permanent  monument  in 
Jacob's  halting  gait,  that  God  had 
overcome  his  self-will. — {Murphy). 

Verse  32.  This  stor^  contains  three 
points  which  are  specially  interesting 


to  every  Jew  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  It  explained  to  him  why  he 
was  called  lui  Israelite.  It  traces  the 
origin  of  his  own  name  to  a  distant 
ancestor,  who  had  been  a  wrestler  with 
God,  from  whence  he  had  obtained  the 
name  Israel.  It  casts  much  deep  and 
curious  interest  round  an  otborwitt 
insignificant  village,  Peniel,  where  this 
transaction  had  tucen  place,  andwUch 
derived  its  name  from  it — Peniel,  the 
&ce  of  God.  And,  besides,  it  explained 
the  origin  of  a  singular  custom,  whidi 
might  seem  a  superstitions  one,  of  not 
suffering  a  particular  mnsde  to  be 
eaten,  and  regardin^r  it  witli  a  kind  of 
religious  awe,  as  the  part  in  whid 
Jacob  is  said  by  tradition  to  han 
been  injured,  *by  the  earnest  tension 
of  his  frame  during  the  struggje.— 
(Bobertson.) 

The  preceding  narrative  teaches  na, 
1.  That  great  trials  often  befall  the 
people  of  Qod  when  in  the  way  of 
commanded  duty.  2.  The  surest  w»^ 
of  prevailing  witb  man  is  to  prevail 
with  God.  3.  Prevailing  at  last  will 
recompense  all  our  striving. — [BuA) 


CHAPTER  XXXIIi. 


Critical  Noras.— 3.  Bowed  himaelf  to  fhe  ground  Mven  timei*]    "  He  bowed  himwlf  after 
the  Eastern  fai^ion,  bending  the  body  so  that  the  face  nearly  toachte  the  ground.    Hie  tot 
gives  us  to  understand  that  these  obeisances  were  not  made  on  the  same  spot»  bat  one  iftv 
another  as  he  approached  Esan."    {Alfard.)—^.   Who  axe  those  with  theel]    Heb.    Wh  tkm 
to  thee  ;— perUining  to  thee.— 11.  My  bleBnng.]    Meaning  my  gratoity.    In  Seriptme  a  pf^ 
is  often  caUed  a  bUsting  (1  Sam.  xzv.  27  ;  xzx.  26 ;  2  Kings  y.  15).     Ihaveenovgh.    "flf 
txpressUm  is  rendered  in  onr  version  in  the  same  way  with  that  of  Esan  (verse  9),  but  tkT 
differ  in  the  original    Esan  says  (Heb.),  *1  have  much/  but  Jacob  (Heb.),  'I  have  aU.***— 
14.  According  aa&e  cattle  that  goethbefinre  me  and  the  ehildrenbo  able  to  endiixv  J  Btb,  "Aeeori- 
ing  to  the  foot  of  the  possessions— and  according  to  the  foot  of  the  chUdren."  The  meaning  k,9i  A* 
wice  of  the  cattle,  as  fast  as  the  business  of  travelling  with  cattle  wiU  permit     15.  Letas  MV 
leave  with  thee  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with  me.]    Heb.     *<I  wiU  plao€^  station,  set"  Ht 
wished  to  leave  part  of  his  men  as  an  escort  or  guard  to  Jacob's  company.    IT.  Xade  bottti  Ar 
hie  oattle.]    **  Booths,  or  folds,  composed  of  upright  stakes  wattled  together,  and  sheltend  vith 
leafy  branches.'*    {Murphy.)-IB.  Shalem,  a  dty  of  Shechem.]    " It  seems  very  improbaUs  ^ 
the  word  Shalem  should  be  a  proper  name,  as  the  A.y.  after  the  I^TT    and  Vnlgalt  kai 
rendered  it      No  such  place  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidiem  (NaUas),  nor  msetkei' 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible.    The  meaning  is  far  more  probably  'in  peace."*      {Alford}-^^ 
hondred  pieoes  of  money-]  This  coin  is  called  keiUah  (Iamb).    Otieniut  suggests  that  tlih  vh 
probably  of  the  value  of  a  lamb.     Ancient  coins  were  often  stamped  imk  the  im^  ^  ^ 
enimal,  which  they  represented.    SO.  Galled  it  Xl-Elohe-IsnaL]    TbMt  b  God,  the  M  o^ 
Israel. 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vtrm  1-16. 

The  Reoonchjation  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

L  It  illuftrates  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  two  brothers. 
1.  Emm  was  generous  and  forgiving.  He  was  generous  in  refusing  Jacob's 
fteseot  (Verse  9^,  and  also  in  afterwards  consenting  to  accept  it  Q^rse  11)  ; 
■toamo  to  decline  a  gift  is  a  token  of  enmity  among  the  Orientals.  There 
Buui  be  some  one  to  receive  in  order  that  others  may  have  the  blessedness  of 


■  • 


gniiig.  He  was  generous  also  in  offering  an  escort,  and  in  that  delicate  feeling 
l^Uch  led  him  not  to  press  it  upon  his  brother  (Verse  15).  Esau  was  of  a  for- 
piing  disposition.  His  passion  soon  cooled  down,  and  there  was  a  fund  of  good 
nature  within  him.  2.  In  Jacob  there  are  traces  oj  his  old  subtlety.  His  old 
Bfis  had  1^  traces  in  his  character  of  fear,  distrust,  and  suspicion.  He  was  a 
eool,  calculating  man,  one  who  refused  to  commit  himself  to  others,  however 
cnconraginff  the  appearances.  He  did  not  ally  himself  too  closely  with  Esau's 
bandj  lest  the  old  enmity  should  break  out.  He  would  put  off  the  more  leisurely 
Beetuig  with  his  brother  till  afterwards,  proposing  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  him 
at  his  residence.  (Verse  14.)  We  have  no  account  of  their  meeting  afterwards, 
imtQ  they  met  at  their  father's  funeral.  (Gh.  xxxv.  29.)  Jacob  simply  desires 
Ida  brother's  &vour,  and  does  not  care  to  be  too  closely  associated  with  him. 

IL  It  illustrates  the  power  of  human  forgiveness — One  forgave,  and  the 
oAer  received  forgiveness.  There  is  a  forgiveness  of  man  by  man  which 
is  Tirtually  Ood's  forgiveness.  This  grace  at  toe  bands  of  Esau  was  to  Jacob  as 
*  tiie  &ce  of  Gfod  "  (Verse  10).  Th^tore  he  comes  in  peace  to  the  city  (Verse  18). 
He  had  sought  forgiveness  in  the  right  way,  by  humuity,  by  a  sense  of  his  sin. 
And  he  obtained  it  most  fully  (Verse  4). 

m-  It  illustrates  the  tyranny  of  old  sins.— The  brothers  separated,  but  not 
to  meet  again  for  many  years.  It  would  not  have  been  expedient  for  them  to 
live  together.  All  was  forgiven,  but  there  was  no  longer  any  confidence.  So 
Ae  effects  of  past  sins  remain. 

17.  It  illustrates  the  power  of  Godliness. — ^Tfais  is  not  an  ordinary  recon- 
flfliation  of  human  enmities.  It  has  a  deep  foundation,  for  it  is  based  upon  the 
leeonciliation  of  Jacob  with  Ood.  Jacob  might  have  tried  to  overcome  wrath 
wilh  wrath.  He  once  had  hoped  to  overcome  Esau  by  force,  but  now  he  tries  the 
aew  and  better  way.  Jacob's  humility  before  his  brother  was  but  a  sign  of  his 
kunility  before  Ood.  His  satisfaction  to  Esau  is  a  sign  also  of  his  reconciliation 
iritfi  Ood.  The  strength  of  his  love  and  confidence  comes  from  Ood's  grace. 
Be  could  pot  mingle  afterwards  with  Esau,  for  he  had  the  consciousness  within 
Urn  of  his  high  calling  of  Ood.  Notwithstanding  the  many  flaws  in  Jacob's 
^haiacfter,  he  had  that  Ood-consciousness  which  was  lacking  in  his  brother. 


SUOOESTIVE  COMMENTS   ON  THE   VERSES. 

Verse  1.     Jacob  masters  his  fears,     had  prayed  in  the  garden,  goes  forth 
'  makes  use  of  the  likeliest  means,     and  meets  His  enemies  in  the  £Etce, 


8o  Esther,    when   she    had    praved,     asking  tiiem, "  Whom  seek  ye  ? "  (John 
XiKilved  to  venture  to  the  king  what-     xviii.  4).      Oreat   is   the  power    of 


-  came  of  it.     And  our  Saviour,     prayer  to  steel  the  heart  against  what- 
4oii{^   before  fearful,  yet,  after  He     soever  amaiements* — C^rappV  . 

2x  ^^ 
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Verses  2,  3.     Esau  has  the  array  of 

Ehysical  force.    Jacob  has  only  a  weak 
and  of  women  and  children.     Yet 
Jacob  prevails. — {Jacobus), 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  fear  Jacob 
displayed  true  courage.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  front  of  the  band.  Like 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  he  was 
ready  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battla 

Verse  4.  Esau  is  blunt  and  generous. 
Jacob  had  the  guilty  conscience,  and 
therefore  he  does  not  touch  upon  the 
brotherly  relation. 

In  Esau's  tenderness  towards  his 
brother  we  are  reminded  of  the  gracious 
reception  of  another  penitent  (Luke 
XV.  20). 

The  dreaded  time  with  Jacob  was 
turned  to  joy  and  gladness.  God  is 
better  to  mm  than  all  his  fears. 

Verse  5.  Jacob's  answer  is  worthy 
of  Him.  It  savours  of  the  fear  of 
God  which  ruled  in  his  heart,  and 
taught  him  to  acknowledge  Him  even 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. — 
{Fuller). 

Verses  6,  7.  Had  this  been  done  to 
Jacob,  methinks  he  would  have 
answered,  God  he  gracious  unto  you,  my 
children.  But  we  must  take  &au  as 
he  is,  and  rejoice  that  things  are  as 
they  are.  We  have  often  occasion  to 
be  thankful  for  civilities,  when  we  can 
find  nothing  like  religion. — {Fuller), 

Verse  8.  We  are  taught  the  pro- 
priety of  conceding  all  that  we  can  to 
others  for  the  sake  of  making  or  pre- 
serving peace.  The  Christian's  inherit- 
ance will  leave  him  riches  enough,  and 
his  prerogatives  honour  enough,  after 
all  the  abatements  that  his  generosity 
prompts  him  to  make.— (fiewA). 

Verse  9.   Whatever  effect  Jacob's 

E resent  had  upon  hira,  he  would  not 
e  thought  to  be  influenced  by  any- 
thing of  that  kind ;  especially  as  he  had 
great  plenty  of  his  own.  Jacob,  how- 
ever, continued  to  urge  it  upon  him, 
not  as  he  thought  he  needed  it,  but  as  a 
token  of  good-will,  and  of  his  desire  to 
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be  reconciled.  He  did  not  indeed 
make  use  of  this  term,  nor  of  any  other 
that  might  lead  to  the  recollectioD  of 
their  former  variance. — {Fuller). 

Verse  10.  The  receiving  of  a  present 
at  another's  hand  is,  pemaps,  one  of 
the  greatest  proofs  of  reconciliatioiL 
Everyone  is  conscious  that  he  oonU 
not  receive  a  present  at  the  hand  of  u 
enemy. .  And  upon  this  principle  no 
offerings  of  sinml  creatures  can  be 
accented  of  God,  till  they  are  reconciled 
to  Him  by  faith  in  the  atonement  of 
His  Son.— {I^\ller). 

God  Himself  had  appeared  to  Jacob 
as  his  combatant  instead  of  Esaa. 
Therefore  Jacob  sees  in  Esau  die  ap- 
pearance of  God  again.  And  in  thu, 
case,  as  in  that,  the  face,  angry  at 
first,  changes  into  kindness  to  the 
believing  man. — {Baumgarten). 

Alreaidy  he  had  met  Esau  in  tbe 
conflict  with  God,  and  had  recerred 
encouragement  of  success  in  this  meetr 
ing ;  and  now  he  recognises  the  tig- 
nincance  of  that  wresthng  which  ends 
in  blessing.  Seeing  Esau  now  is  like  see- 
ing the  face  of  Goc^  and  that  which  wai 
already  signified  to  him  by  the  angel 
must  not  fail  Here  again  Jacob  &- 
pl^  his  triumphant  faith. — {Jacdmt). 

In  the  forgiveness  which  comes  from 
man  we  may  see  a  reflection  of  God's 
forgiveness. 

Verse  11.  Esau  had  said,  literally^ 
I/iave  much.  Jacob  says,  ''I  have  all" 
The  worlding  may  indeed  have  much; 
but  he  lacks  one  thing  which  is  the 
vital  thing — which  is  everything— as 
the  soul  to  the  body,  as  the  eje  to  the 
needle,  as  the  blade  of  the  kmfe.  The 
Christian  has  all  things,  the  worid, 
life,  death,  things  present,  things  to 
come ! — {Jacobus). 

Jacob  had  all,  because  he  had  die 
GodofalL— (7Va/?p). 

Verses  12-15.  Jacob  was  discreet  in 
resolutely  declining  the  offer  of  Eb^b* 
He  would  do  better  to  puisne  his 
journey  alone.  They  might  piopo*^ 
embrace  for  a  few  moments  bat  n 
they  had  attempted  to  aqjonn  ^ 
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the  enmity  so  early  planted 
1  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the 

tiie  serpent  would  in  all  likeli- 
aye  broken  forth.  Esau  would 
ore  have  hated  Jacob,  or  the 
lly  man  of  God  have  been 
Tom  his  allegiance  by  his  more 
-minded  brother.— (fitwA). 
jT  evils  arise  from  lack  of  that 

pmdence  which  Jacob  showed. 

not  expedient  for  believers  to 
ose  compacts  with  the  children 
world. 

b,in  declining  the  offered  escort, 
ter  reasons  than  compassion  for 
Idren  and  cattle.    But  he  did 


not  feel  bound  to  state  them,  for  this 
would  have  given  offence  and  produced 
greater  evils. 

Jacob  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  past  to  teach  him  to  trust  himself 
entirely  to  the  guardianship  of  OtodL 

Verse  16.  On  his  way  unto  Seir, 
Whither  Ood  had  sent  him  before- 
hand to  plant  out  of  Jacob's  way.  He 
was  grown  rich,  desired  Uberty.  and 
saw  that  his  wives  were  offensive  to 
the  old  couple  ;  therefore  he  removed 
his  dwelling  to  Mount  Seir,  and  left 
better  room  for  Jacob. — {Trapp). 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.—Verm  17-20. 

Jacob's  Faith  and  Piety. 

if  fiuth.  He  bought  a  parcel  of  ground  as  a  pledge  of  his  fjsdth  in  the 
possession  of  that  countrv  by  his  posterity  (Verse  19).  This  purchase  of 
m  of  land,  concerning  which  God  had  promised  Abraham  that  it  should 
showed  Jacob's  deep  conviction  that  the  promise  was  renewed  to  him  and 
eecL 

lis  piety.  This  was  an  evidence  of  his  faith.  He  gave  himself  up  entirely 
,  and  this  inward  feeling  was  expressed  outwardly  by  acts  of  obedience 
motion.  His  piety  is  seen — 1.  In  an  act  of  worship,  "  He  erected  there 
r."  This  was  in  keeping  with  his  vow  (6en.  xxviii.  21).  2.  In  the  use 
ings  already  given.  He  called  the  altar  " El-elohe-Israel"  (Verse  20). 
r  uses  his  own  new  name,  Israel,  for  the  first  time,  in  association  with  the 
>f  God.  He  uses  that  name  which  signifies  the  Mighty  One,  who  was 
3  covenant  God.  He  lives  up  to  his  privilege,  uses  all  that  God  had 
He  had  vowed  that  he  would  take  the  Lord  to  be  his  God.  3.  In  the 
\e  enjoyed.  He  arrived  in  peace  at  his  journey's  end  (Verse  18). — (See 
I  Notes,) 
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es  16,  17.  We  view  Jacob's 
lent  at  Succoth — 1.  In  the  light 
lilding  of  booths  and  houses  for 
meiit,  after  a  twenty  years'  ser- 
,  and  the  toils  and  soul-conflicts 
ted  with  his  joumeyings.  2.  As 
on  where  he  might  regain  his 

so  that  he  could  come  to 
m  well  and  in  peace.    3.  As  a 

where  he  could  tarry  for  a 
1  account  of  Esau's  importunity. 


Verses  18,  19.  The  acquisition  of  a 
parcel  of  land  at  Shechem  by  Jacob, 
forms  a  counterpart  to  the  purchase  of 
Abraham  at  Hebron.  But  there  is  an 
evident  progress  here,  since  he  made 
the  purchase  for  his  own  settlement 
during  life,  while  Abraham  barely 
gained  a  burial  place.  In  Jacob's  life, 
too,  the  desire  to  exchange  the  wander- 
ing nomadic  life  for  a  more  fixed  abode 
becomes  more  apparent  than  in  the 
life  of  Isaac.— (Xaitgtf.) 


CHAP.  xxxm. 
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Verse   20.    Jacob   conflecrates   hia 

Sound  by  the  erection  of  an  altar, 
e  calls  it  the  altar  of  the  Mighty  One, 
the  God  of  Israel,  in  which  he  signalises 
the  omnipotence  of  Him  who  had 
brought  him  safely  to  the  land  of 
promise  through  many  perils,  the  new 
name  by  which  he  himself  had  been 
lately  designated,  and  the  blessed  com- 
munion wmch  now  existed  between  the 
Almighty  and  himself.  This  was  the 
very  spot  where  Abraham,  about  185 


years  ago,  built  the  first  altar  he  erected 
in  the  prondsed  land  (Gbn.  ziL  6, 7). 
It  is  now  consecrated  anew  to  the  Qod 
of  promise. — {Mwrphf.) 

He  erected  an  altar — 1.  As  a  me- 
morial of  the  promises,  and  a  STmboI 
of  God's  presence.  2.  As  an  ezternAi 
profession  of  his  piety.  3.  That  he 
might  set  u^)  God  in  his  family,  aod 
season  all  lus  worldly  affairs  with  e 
relish  of  religion.— (/hq^.) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Obttioal  Notes. — 1.  Id  see  the  davghteri  of  the  land.]  To  make  their  aoqnMntMiwH4o  Wf 
them  a  friendly  visit.  8.  He  loved  the  damsel,  and  ipake  kindly  unto  the  dameeL]  Hebi  "n^ 
loved  the  damsel  and  spake  to  her  heart"  The  idea  seems  to  be  conveyed  that  he  endeavooitd 
to  oomfort  her  by  promising  marria^  and  fideUty.  6.  HamoTi  the  tiSher  of  Hhecliewi,  Wt  ett 
unto  Jaoob  to  oommnne  wiS  him.]  In  Oriental  ooontries  the  fathers  arnuue  the  msniagw  d 
their  children.  7.  Wrought  foUy  in  Israel.]  '*  This  was  a  standing  phraae  foom  this  time  foftk 
for  crimes  against  the  honour  and  vocation  of  Israel  as  the  covenant  people,  eqwoialhr  for  gros 
sins  of  the  flesh."  (Dent,  xxii  21 ;  Judges  xx.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xiiL  2.)  "  Fool*  and  *^foUy '^  m 
terms  used  of  impiety  and  iniquity."  (See  Proverbs.)  {Jaeobwi),  "The  expression  muSM^ 
belongs  to  a  later  time,  and  betrays  the  hand  of  a  subsequent  editor.  It  ooold  hardly  havs  ban 
found  in  any  document  dating  previously  to  the  constitution  of  a  community  known  by  tks 
name  of  Israel."  {Alford,)  IS.  Dowry  and  gift]  Dowiy  to  the  bride,  gifts  to  hsrfsni^* 
86.  With  the  edge  of  the  sword.]  Heb.  '<By  the  mouth  of  the  sword."  whenos  thsswudn 
said  to  "devour." 


MAIN  HOMILBTICa  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.^Verm  1-6, 


Dinah's  Dishonouil 


Illustrates  the  following  tmths — 

I.  That  there  is  great  danger  in  a  vain  onriosity  of  seeing  the  vorU. 
Dinah  was  curious  to  know  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  surrounding  P®?^ 
This  led  to  a  careless  intimacy,  which  ended  in  accomplishing  her  rum.  w 
ought  not  to  have  wandered  beyond  parental  control  and  superrision,  nor  dis- 
regarded the  duty  of  separation  from  an  idolatrous  people,  and  thdir  mtnneD 
and  habits.  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  The  inhalMteoti 
of  that  country  were  to  the  family  of  Jacob  what  the  present  world  is  to  the 
Christian.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  soul  to  indulge  in  the  ^ 
curiosity  of  knowing  the  evil  ways  of  the  world.  What  is  called  "  se^nglift" 
may  prove,  in  many  cases,  to  be  but  tasting  death.  Familiarity  blonts  theietf^ 
of  things  sinful,  and  increases  the  danger  of  temptation. 

n.   That  some  sentiment  of  yirtao  may  remain  in  thoao  addioM  ti  tki 
Wont  iooial  vices.    Shechem,  we  are  told,   "  loved  the  damsel,  and  V^ 
kindly  unto  the  damsel"    He  was  willing  to  make  honourable  arnendi  n  ^^ 
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d  be,  by  an  offer  of  marriage.  In  this  he  was  gennrons  and  noble,  for 
mmonly  ends  in  loathing.  Ammon  abhors  Thamar  as  before  he  loved 
Bnt  this  man  desires  to  cover  his  fanlt  by  marriage,  and  promises  love 
lelity.  He  had  many  of  the  vices  of  the  great  and  powerful,  but  was  not 
t  some  remains  of  virtue.  The  conduct  of  this  heathen  man  is  a  rebuke 
ly  who  dwell  in  Christian  lands. 

That  inereaslng  troubles  may  fitll  to  the  lot  of  good  men.  Jacob  now 
d  one  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  that  can  fall  upon  a  household — the 
ie  and  ruin  of  his  daughter.  When  he  heturd  of  it,  he  "  held  his  peace," 
unned  bv  the  blow.  (Verse  5).  He  was  a  man  greatly  favoured  of  6od. 
1  seen  the  open  vision  of  he»ven.  God  bad  promised  to  be  his  Gk>d, 
be  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  daya    He  had  made  and  performed  his 

He  had  erected  his  altar.  Here  was  a  man  raised  in  spiritual  priviliges 
all  men,  and  yet  the  gathering  clouds  of  adversity  surround  him,  and 
lore  dark  and  gloomy  towards  tne  close  of  his  life.  He  had  been  delivered 
ireign  troubles,  and  now  domestic  troubles  fall  upon  him.  The  honour  of 
lily  was  laid  in  the  dust  AU^'sorts  of  complications  of  distress  fell  to  the 
tlus  good  man.  As  a  son,  servant,  husbuid,  father  ;  in  youth,  man- 
ind  in  old  age,  he  is  afflicted  beyond  the  lot  of  most  men,  When  one 
tv  is  surmounted,  another,  and  a  ^eater  one,  arises.  No  wonder  the 
d  man  sums  up  his  life,  at  the  end,  by  saying,  "All  these  things  are 
5  me. 
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L 1,  2.  As  her  mother  Leah,  so 
kth  a  fistult  in  her  eyes,  which 
riosity.  She  will  needs  see,  and 
n;  and  whilst  she  doth  vainly 
le  is  seen  lustfully.  It  is  not 
I  for  us  to  look  to  our  own 
its,  except  we  beware  of  the 
ations  of  others.  If  we  once 
r  out  of  the  lists  that  God  hath 
in  our  callings,  there  is  nothing 
nger.  Her  eves  were  guilty  of 
nptation ;  only  to  see  is  an  in- 
(nt  warrant  to  draw  us  into 
of  spiritual  hazard.  If  Shechem 
len  her  busy  at  home,  his  love 
)en  free  &om  outrage  ;  now  the 
sss  of  her  presence  gave  encou- 
mt  to  his  inordinate  desires, 
lesty  of  behaviour  makes  way  to 
nd  gives  life  unto  wicked  hopes. 
^op  Ball,) 

those  windows  of  the  eyes  and 
n  and  death  often  enter.  See 
cinque  ports  if  ye  would  keep 
le  enemy.  Shut  up  the  five 
f  8  if  ye  would  have  the  house, 
eart,  full  of  light,  saith  the 
a  proverb. — (Trapp.) 


It  seemed  an  innocent  action  to  go, 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  to  see  tne 
daughters  of  the  land.  But  in  rela- 
lation  to  morals  there  are  scarcely  an^ 
actions  that  are  trifling  and  insigni- 
ficant. 

Vers.  3,  4. — And  now  he  goes  about 
to  entertain  her  with  honest  love, 
whom  the  rage  of  his  lust  had  dis- 
honestly abused.  He  will  hide  her 
dishonour  with  the  name  of  an  hus- 
band. Those  actions  which  are  ill 
begun  can  hardly  be  salved  up  with 
late  satisfEkctions ;  whereas  good  en- 
trances give  strength  unto  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  succcess  to  the  end. — 
(Bp,  HaU.) 

The  seauel  shows  that  nothing  could 
retrieve  the  mischief  of  the  first  false 
step.  A  willingness  to  make  amends 
for  sin  will  not  avert  its  legitimate 
consequences. — (Bwk,) 

Verse  5.  It  is  not  meant  that  he 
was  entirely  silent,  sajdng  nothing 
about  it  in  his  family,  which  would 
have  been   inconceivable  under   thA 
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circumstances;  but  that  he  took  no 
measures  in  respect  to  it,  he  forbore 
all  action*  He  did  not  foresee  the 
issue,  or  he  would  probably  have  taken 
the  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  and 


acted  upon  it  at  once.  As  it  was» 
however,  he  did  better  in  thus  "ruling 
his  spirit/'  than  did  his  sons  who  took 
the  city.    (Prov.  xvl  Z2.)—(BuA.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.—Venu  6-31. 

The  Punishment  of  Dinah's  Dishonoub. 

I.  It  was  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  yengeance  against  the  doer  of  a  gnw 
moral  wrong.  The  sons  of  Jacob  were  not  satisfied  with  the  offer  of  Shediem 
to  repair  the  evil,  to  redeem  the  wrongs  he  had  brought  upon  their  house.  They 
considered  it  so  grievous  as  to  be  beyond  repair.  "  He  had  wrought  folly  in 
Israel,  in  lying  with  Jacob's  daughter."  (Verse  17.)  ,  They  regarded  his  act  is 
a  sin  against  the  chosen  of  God — against  the  Church.  A  stricter  morality,  and 
a  stronger  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  enters  with  this  name  of  Israel  All  who  were 
called  by  that  name  lived  in  a  different  moral  atmosphere  from  the  surroondinff 
nations.  The  sons  of  Jacob  looked  upon  the  deed  m  itself  as  not  to  be  wiped 
away  by  any  amendments  of  the  fiiture.  It  was  wrong,  and  must  be  visited  for 
its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  its  consequences.  It  *'  ought  not  to  be  dona" 
(Verse  17.) 

n.  It  was  a  grievous  sin.  1.  It  was  ut^ust  and  cruel.  The  punishment 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  fault,  and  the  innocent  were  made  to  suffer  with  the 
guilty.  In  the  moral  government  of  Ood  men  do  suffer  for  the  sins  of  othen, 
but  to  inflict  those  sufferings  ourselves,  of  set  purpose,  is  a  sin  against  justioa 
It  was  cruel  to  take  advantage  of  men  whom  they  had  first  rendered  helpless. 
(Verse  25.)  2.  It  was  committed  under  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  rdigioiL 
(Verses  15-18).  Here  was  hypocrisy  in  hiding  this  crafty  cruelty  under  the 
name  of  religion.  A  sacrament  is  prostrated  to  the  vilest  purposes — used  for 
murder.  This  conduct  has  all  the  characteristics  of  religious  fanaticism  ;  which 
clings  to  religion,  not  as  a  healthy,  but  as  a  monstrous  and  diseased  growth.  It 
was  a  right  feeling  which  led  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  defend  the  purity  and  honour 
of  their  family,  but  it  was  wrong  to  secure  even  this  high  purpose  by  the  pros- 
titution of  the  ofiices  of  religion.  3.  It  was  perilous  to  the  true  interests  oftki 
kingdom  of  God.  **  Ye  have  troubled  me,"  said  Jacob,  to  make  me  to  stiok 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,"  etc.  fVerse  30.)  Jacob  was  the  Israel  of 
God,  and  he  felt  that  his  sons  by  this  foul  aeed  had  made  him  offensive  to  the 
heathen.  Ihey  had  endangered  the  existence  of  the  Church.  And  such  aze 
always  the  results  of  fanaticism.  They  throw  discredit  upon  Christiaiiity. 
Abraham  and  Isaac  had  been  peaceable  in  their  days,  and  had  won  the  re^)eet 
of  the  surrounding  heathen.  Jacob  now  felt  as  if  the  ancient  renown  of  his 
house  were  laid  in  the  dust. 


SUOOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  6,  7.  Their  resentment  was 
faulty  in  assuming  the  character  of  a 
bloody  vindictiveness.  It  was  proper 
that  they  should  be  grieved,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  they  should  be  wroth  ; 
and  it  was  much  to  their  honour  that 
they  were  disposed  to  brand  the  vio- 
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lator  of  chastity  with  infamy.  But 
was  it  for  the  sin  committed  ^^ 
God,  or  only  for  the  shame  visited 
upon  the  family^  that  they  were 
engaged  ?  Here,  alas,  they  failei"* 
(Gen.  xlix.  7. — (Busk). 
Unruly  youths  put  their  aged  I»" 
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many  times,  to  much  travail  and 
e;  as  Samson,  Shechem,  etc. 
wood  is  ever  shrinking  and 
ig;  whereas  the  well-seasoned 
a  constant  firmness. — (Trapp). 

ses  8-12. — Many  fine  things  were 
x)th  by  the  father  as  a  politician, 
'our  of  intermarriages  between 
milies  in  general,  and  by  the  son 
»Ter,  in  order  to  gain  the  damsel 
Jler). 

lir  uninstructed  minds  could  not 
intd  the  reasons  of  such  an 
ive  policy  in  this  respect  as  the 
tes  felt  constrained  to  adopt 
3  true  spirit  of  an  unbelieving 
they  endeavoured  to  break  down 
they  would  deem  the  narrow 
of  caste,  by  holding  out  to  them 
inducements  of  gainful  traffic 
they  are  sensible  they  could  not 
3lves  withstand  in  similar  cir- 
&nces,  and  which,  alas,  are 
y  but  too  potent  in  overcoming 
ruples  of  the  professed  people  of 
•{Bush). 

m  13-17.  The  execution  of 
roject  was  marked — 1.  By  the 
hypocrisy.  Tliey  pretended  to 
cruples  of  conscience  about  con- 
g  themselves  with  persons  who 
.ncircumcised.  2.  By  the  grossest 
eness.  They  knew  that  if  the 
smites  were  persuaded  to  submit 
mmcision  it  would  be  a  mere 
leaving  them  as  to  their  relation 
I  just  where  they  were  before, 
propose  that  the  males  should 
5  the  seal  of  God's  holy  cove- 
not  in  order  to  obtain  any 
al  benefit,  but  solely  with  a  view 
lal  gratification.  3.  It  was  con- 
in  the  spirit  of  the  most  savage 
r.  What  amazing  depravity 
t  argue,   first  to  form  such  a 

purpose,  and  then  to  cover  it 
be  cloak  of  religion. — (Bush). 
)riental  countries  it  is  held  that 
3thers  are  more  deeply  disgraced 

seduction  of  their  sister  than 
^band  is  by  the  fall  of  his  wife  ; 
i  wife  can  be  di voiced  but  not 
ter. — (Jacobus). 


Verses  18,  19.  This  high  character 
is  given  to  him,  perhaps  referring  only 
to  liis  social  standing.  But  he  was  a 
heathen,  and  the  covenant  family  of 
Jacob  must  have  known  that  no  mere 
outward  ceremonial  act  could  incorpo- 
rate them  with  the  chosen  family  so  as 
to  make  them  sharers  in  the  future 
glory  of  Israel.  Nor  could  the  sacra- 
ment itself  make  this  wrong-doer  a  true 
Israelite.  He  took  a  mere  worldly 
view  of  the  matter,  and  was  willing  to 
take  the  sacrament  for  gain. — (Jaco- 
bus). 

Verses  20-23.  These  great  men 
easily  persuaded  and  prevailed  with 
the  people  to  have  what  they  would. 
When  Crispus  believed,  who  was  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  manjr 
Corinthians  believed  also.  (Acts  xviii. 
8.)  Paul  was  loath  to  lose  the  deputy, 
because  his  conversion  would  draw  on 
many  others.  As,  on  the  contrary, 
Jereboam  caused  Israel  to  sin  ;  and 
generally,  as  the  kings  were  good  or 
evil,  so  were  the  people. — (Trapp.) 

No  little  art  is  discoverable  m  the 
arguments  employed.  The  principal 
prominence  is  given  to  those  considera- 
tions which  were  merely  secondary, 
while  the  main  point,  the  circumcision, 
comes  in  as  a  little  by-clause,  a  slight 
condition,  to  which  they  could  not 
reasonably  object.  This  was  approach- 
ing worldly  men  through  the  most 
effectual  avenue.  Appeals  to  their 
interest  usually  succeed  where  their 
principles  are  addressed  in  vain. — 
(Bush.) 

It  is  the  worldly  policy  of  rulers  to 
pretend  the  public  good. 

Profit  persuades  mightilv  with  the 
multitude.  They  all  look  to  their 
own  way.     (Isa.  Ivi.  11.) — (Trapp.) 

Verse  24.  Many  have  lost  their 
blood,  and  suffered  much  trouble  for 
their  lusts,  as,  had  it  been  for  religion, 
they  had  been  mart3rrs.  But  the 
cause,  and  not  the  punishment,  makes 
the  martyr. — (Trapp.) 

Nations  do  not  readily  change  their 
gods.  (Jer.  ii.  10,  11.)  The  ready 
submission  of  this  people  to  the  rites 
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of  a  new  religion  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  facts  of  all  history. 

Verses  25-29.  We  have  here  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  veracity  of  Moses. 
Himself  a  Levite,  he  does  not  spare 
the  character  of  his  progenitor.  In  all 
the  simplicity  of  truth  he  gives  an  un- 
varnished statement  of  atrocities  which 
have  reflected  everlasting  disgrace 
upon  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
his  line.  Would  an  imposter  have 
done  this  ? — (Bush.) 

One  sin  leads  on  to  another,  and, 
like  flames  of  fire,  spreads  desolation 
on  every  side.  Dissipation  leads  to 
seduction  ;  seduction  produces  wrath  ; 
wrath  thirsts  for  revenge ;  the  thirst 
for  revenge  has  recourse  to  treachery ; 
treachery  issues  in  murder ;  and  murder 
is  followed  by  lawless  depredation. — 
(Bush). 

This  history,  like  that  of  David  and 
others,  shows  that  sins  against  social 


purity  tend,  more  than  any  other,  to 
produce  all  die  evils  of  hatrea,  revenge, 
and  murder. 

Verse  30.  He  does  not  now  make 
mention  of-  their  crime  against  God, 
but  only  of  the  immediate  conaequences 
to  him  and  to  his  house.  He  mentiooi 
this  peril  to  arouse  the  compunction  of 
his  sons.  They  might  care  f<ff  tUv 
common  danger,  if  not  for  their  sunr- 
(Jacobus). 

Ver.  31.  Instead  of  r^^ttii^  tbt 
they  had  acted  so  treacherous  and  end 
a  part,  they  vindicate  themselves  widi' 
out  hesitation,  and  even  tacitly  cob- 
demn  their  father  as  manifesting  ks 
concern  for  his  daughter  than  tbe^had 
shown  for  their  sister.  Daily  ezpenenoe 
shows  us  that  when  once  the  coosciflDoe 
is  seared,  there  is  no  iniquity  too  giotf 
to  be  palliated  or  justifiea.--/J3ML^ 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Oritioal  Notes.— 2.  The  strange  godi,]  These  were  nich  m  the  teraphim  that  Bachd  bad 
hidden  (Gen.  xxzi.  19),  and  possibly  other  idolatrous  images  osed  by  the  Shecheinites.^4  ll^ 
ringi.]  **  The  ear-rings  were  connected  then,  as  they  are  now,  witii  incantations  and  endMit^ 
ments,  and  were  idolatrous  in  their  use.  (Hos.  ii.  18.)  {Jacobus.)  The  oak  ic&ae4  ««  % 
Shechem.  **  In  the  repetition  of  this  same  act  of  purification  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xxir.  26) : 
is  again  made  of  an  oak  (or  terebinth)  at  Shechem.  The  Hebraists  teU  us  that  we 
understand  by  this  term  any  particular  tree,  but  one  tree  among  many."  {AlfordLy^l.  X 
God  of  Bethel.  '*  Jacob  adds  to  it  here  the  name  of  God,  repeated  as  indic^btinff  a  npettid 
manifestation.  (Gen.  iczxiL  80)."  {JacobuM,\  Qod  appeared  unto  him.  Heb.  IkenChdwu 
revealed  unto  him.  It  is  not  the  same  word  as  appeared  in  ver.  1.  The  verb  is  plural,  pnibsli^ 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  vision  of  Grod  accompanied  by  the  holy  angels. — S.  DeMnh,  BiMlVi 
nune.]  This  nurse  had  accompanied  her  from  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan.  (Gen.  xiiv.  59.)  Ai 
was  such  a  nurse  as  performed  the  functions  of  a  mother  in  giving  suck.  AUon-baekutk.  "  A* 
oak  of  weeping." — IS.  Ben-oni.]  Keh.  Son  of  my  pain.  Benjamin.  Keh.  Son  of  right  knit  tf, 
8on  of  happiness. — 20.  The  pillar  of  Bachel*f  grave  onto  this  day.]  The  erave  of  Baohel  fm 
weU  known  in  the  time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  2.)  The  expression  "  unto  this  day  "  occoiiqft* 
in  Genesis,  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  excepting  once  in  Deuteronomy. — SI.  TMr  ■ 
Xdar.]  Probably  a  watch-tower  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  flocks.  (2  KingszriiLt; 
2  Ohron.  xxvi  10 ;  xxvii.  4.) 


MAIN  H0MILET1C8  OP  THE  PAEAQRAPH.-^Verm  1-15. 

Jacob's  Sbcx)nd  Journey  to  Bethel. 

L  It  was  nndertaken  at  the  call  of  Ood.    God  said  to  Jacob,  "  Axiad,  p 
up  to  Bethel."    (Verse  1.)    We  need  not  suppose  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  Ood 
outwardly  speaking  to  his  ear  of  flesh,  but  rather  that  inward  voice  of  floa 
616 
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vfaich  speaks  to  the  conscience.  A  strong  conviction  had  grown  m  within  his 
K>iil  which  could  no  longer  leave  him  at  rest.  Jacob  had  now  tarried  at  Shechem 
or  eight  years,  and  he  had  not  yet  performed  the  vow  which  he  made  at  Bethel. 
Fhe  sense  of  a  solemn  duty  rests  upon  him,  growing  stronger  until  it  really 
iiecomes  to  him  the  voice  of  God  urging  him  to  action. 

n.  It  was  accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  and  consecration. 
I.  Obedience.  Jacob  and  his  people  went  up  to  Bethel  at  God's  command. 
!n  order  that  he  might  preserve  the  purity  of  God's  worship,  he  puts  away  from 
ik  company  all  the  remains  of  idolatry.  (Verse  4.)  By  getting  rid  of  these 
KMsible  sources  of  temptation,  he  would  be  able  to  render  to  God  a  pure  offering 
if  service  and  worship.  He  intended  that  the  performance  of  his  duty  should 
le  extensive  and  complete.  2.  Consicratian.  He  erected  an  altar  unto  God,  as 
le  had  been  commanaed.  (Verses  1-7.)  And  here  he  consecrated  himself  afresh 
o  the  service  of  his  God.  These  outward  aids  to  devotion  would  make  God 
Dore  deeply  felt,  and  His  presence  more  definitely  realised.  If  we  form  part  of 
i  spiritual  history  of  close  and  intimate  dealings  with  God,  we  must  have  our 
Msred  places.  They  are  so  to  us,  and  for  our  sakes  alone ;  for  God,  who  fills  all 
pace,  does  not  require  such  aids.  Jacob  erects  a  pillar  of  memorial,  pours  an 
ufaring  upon  the  stone,  and  anoints  it  with  oil.  (Verse  14.)  *  And  God,  who  isi 
asentially  present  everywhere  at  the  same  moment,  met  Jacob  at  Bethel 
rhus  to  His  saints  God  is  not  a  cold  abstraction,  or  a  vaguely  diffused  Spirit  of 
be  universe,  but  a  living — a  felt  Presence. 

m.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  Divine  protection.  God  who  commanded 
'Ecob  also  protected  him  on  his  journey.  The  people  were  kept  from  pursuing 
(fter  the  sons  of  Jacob,  which  they  naturally  would  have  done  in  order  to 
kvenge  the  slaughter  of  the  Shechemites.     (Verse  5.) 

lY.  It  was  followed  by  increased  spiritual  blessing.  1.  The  old  promises 
mre  renewed.  All  what  God  had  formerly  said  to  him  by  way  of  promise  was 
low  consolidated  and  confirmed.  (Verses  9-12.)  Jacob's  name  had  been  changed 
o  Israel,  and  now  this  honour  is  here  renewed.  (Verse  10.)  This  was  to  him 
iO  assurance  that  he  should  still  go  on  to  prevail.  In  order  to  confirm  his 
lithy  God's  all-sufficiency  to  fulfil  His  promises  is  assured.  "I  am  God 
Umighty."  (Verse  11.)  Jacob  acknowledges  this  confirmation  of  his  faith  and 
lOpe  by  repeating  his  former  acts  of  devotion.  (Verses  14,  15.)  ^  Grod  may 
ijpear  unto  us  by  the  revival  of  old  truths  as  well  as  by  the  revelation  of  new 
nee.  We  may  glorify  Him,  not  by  absolutely  new  modes  of  obedience,  but  by 
loing  our  first  works.  We  may  make  the  old  life,  and  the  scenes  and  circum- 
faaices  of  it,  altogether  new  by  a  fresh  consecration.  2.  He  has  increcised 
\mmiedge  of  God.  He  now  knows  God  as  the  Almighty  (Verse  11) — like 
Uiraham  of  old.  (Gen.  xvii.  1.)  Thus  our  knowledge  of  God  increases  as  we 
p  on.  It  comes  as  the  reward  of  long  and  faithful  service.  3.  His  religious 
iiaracter  is  purified  and  raised.  Jacob  was  a  selfish  man,  and  his  religion,  at 
int^  partook  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  barter.  (Gen.  xxix.)  His  language 
onnerly  was  that  of  one  who  was  ready  to  drive  a  bargain  on  advantageous 
erms  ;  for  though  we  may  not  press  his  words  too  far,  yet  surely  there  was  a 
nice  of  tihis  spirit  in  them.  '*  If  God  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment 
o  put  on,  then  shall  God  be  my  God."  Now  he  is  grateful  that  GoA.  has 
ceomplished  His  word.  He  knows  the  truth  of  that  word,  and  that  God  shall 
>e  his  God.  He  was  answered  in  the  day  of  his  distress,  and  God  had  been 
rith  him  throughout  all  his  journev.  (Verse  3.)  This  is  serving  God,  because 
•^18  true  happiness  to  do  so,  a  higher  motive  than  that  which  he  first  started 
itfi,  but  not  the  highest  of  alL  It  falls  short  of  that  higher  stage  of  godliness 
liich  leads  the  believer  to  say  in  all  things  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
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Verse  1.  Take  the  phrase  "and 
God  said"  literally,  and  then  we 
must  believe  that  God  spake  to  Jacob 
but  does  not  speak  to  us ;  then  we 
must  look  upon  Him  as  a  different 
God  from  what  He  was  to  Jacob  ;  but 
no,  He  is  the  same.  God  is  not 
extinct,  but  a  living  God ;  His  voice 
is  now  no  more  silent  than  id  Jacob's 
time.  If  He  seem  silent,  the  fault 
lies  in  us,  our  ears  are  become  dull  of 
hearing,  we  want  faith. — (Ilobertson,) 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  God 
tells  him  of  that  vow,  and  calls  for  its 
performance.  (Gen.  xxxi.  13.)  It  is 
.  with  us  as  with  children — eaten  bread 
is  soon  forgotten.  Deliverances,  com- 
monly, are  but  nine  days'  wonderment 
at  most;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that 
any  leper  returns  to  give  praise  to 
God.  If  anything  arouse  ana  raise  up 
our  hearts  to  thankful  remembrance 
of  former  mercy  it  must  be  the  sense 
of  some  present  misery,  as  here.— 
(Trapp.) 

Verse  2.  To  Gideon  began  his  refor- 
mation at  his  father's  house.  David 
also  would  walk  wisely  in  the  midst  of 
his  house  ;  and  this  he  calls  ''a  perfect 
way,"  a  sign  of  sincerity.  (Ps.  ci.  1.) 
-rrrapp,) 

God's  service  must  be  entered  upon 
with  due  preparation.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  religious  service, 
and  is  expressed  in  the  idea  of  baptism 
which  preaches  to  us,  "  Be  clean  and 
change  your  garments."  The  saints 
must  wash  their  hands  in  innocency, 
and  so  compass  God's  altar.  —  (Ps. 
xxvi.  6.) 

Verse  3.  He  had  become  so  com- 
fortably settled  as  to  be  careless  about 
this  vow,  until  charged  with  it  solemnly 
by  God  Himself.  "  Woe  to  them  that 
are  at  ease  in  Zion."  True  reforma- 
tion as  an  evidence  of  repentance  is  a 
preparatory  to  public  consecration. — 
{Jacobus). 

Verse  4.     When  going  to  perform 
618 


his  vow  he  puts  away  these  idols.  Bat 
wherein  lay  the  evil  ?  Not  in  the  use 
of  forms  and  symbols,  for  these  ware 
afterwards  given  to  the  Jews  by  God. 
Idolatry  consists  in  this  :  The  asiogof 
forms  and  images  which  give  unneoeB- 
sarily  ideas  of  God ;  unMcessanhf  I 
say,  for  though  all  our  notions  are  in- 
aaequate  they  ought  not  to  be  un- 
necessarily so.  So  Jacob  buried  the 
images  under  the  oak.  It  was  moit 
wise.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  say :  I^ 
them  not  be  worshipped,  let  the  gold 
be  kept  merely  for  ornament  Helmew 
human  nature  better ;  he  knew  that 
the  same  feelings  would  be  suggested 
again  wherever  they  were  seen.  Aod 
in  our  own  day  the  things  which  havo 
been  the  symbols  of  idolatry  must  be 
parted  with.  We  may  say  that  cruci- 
fixes and  stone  altars,  and  lighted 
candles  are  nothing  in  themselves;  bat 
if  they  give  the  idea  of  localiangGod, 
or  in  any  way  degrade  His  pure 
worship,  then  they  must  at  once  be 
buried.  Happy  for  England  is  it  that 
she  has  resolved  to  throw  away  all  such 
things. — {Robertson). 

Verse  5.  The  kind  care  which  God 
exercised  on  this  occasion  was  no  less 
contrary  to  the  parent's  fears  than  to 
the  deserts  of  his  ungodly  children ; 
and  its  being  extended  to  them /or  *i 
sake,  must  appal  their  proud  8|)ints 
and  repress  tne  insolence  with  which 
they  had  lately  treated  him.— (fWfer). 

Verses  6,  7.  There  are  sacred 
places,  not  sacred  for  their  own  sake, 
but  sacred  to  us.  Where  we  have 
loved  and  lost,  where  we  have  gained 
new  light  and  life,  the  church  where 
our  forefathers  worshipped,  the  place 
where  we  first  knew  God— these  are  ^ 
instinct  hallowed.  Hence  we  are  told 
that  God  met  Jacob  in  Bethel,  not  that 
He  came  down  from  another  place,  fo 
He  is  everywhere,  but  that  Jacob  ex- 
perienced  a  feeling  of  awe,  a  fedi"? 
that  God  was  then  specially  near  to 
him. — {Robertson). 
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8  8.  This  notice  of  the  death 
rial  of  Deborah  shows — 1.  That 
i  fedthfal  servants  were  esteemed 

household  of  Jacob,  as  they 
n  Abraham's  household.  The 
ble  nurse,  Deborah,  may  be  re- 

as  the  counterpart  to  the  aged 
.  2.  That  the  bond  between 
and  servant  was  one  of  affection- 
achment  and  sjrmpathy,  not  of 
>r  slavery.  The  one  rendered 
1  service,  the  other  afforded 
us  sustenance  and  protection* 
relations  were  not  degraded  by 
mmercial  spirit,  but  elevated  by 
bier  spirit  of  humanity.  3.  The 
\g  love  of  Jacob  for  his  mother, 
nn^  regard  in  which  Jacob  held 
kh  IS  remarkable  when  we  con- 
bhat  she  belonged   not  to  his 

but  to  that  of  Isaac.  It  is 
le  that  Jacob  visited  his  father, 
ding  that  his  mother  was  dead, 
k  her  faithful  old  nurse  to  his 
>me.  We  hear  nothing  of  her 
;he  time  when  she  left  Padan- 
ith  her  young  mistress.  Jacob 
[y  cherished  all  that  belonged 
mother.  He  was  one  of  those 
10  lived  in  the  past,  rather  than 

future.  4.  The  sacredness  of 
for  the  dead.  Deborah  was 
bout  180  years  old,  and  had 
[irough  three  generations  of  the 
Now  this  last  tender  link, 
ting  the  wandering  son  with  his 
I  and  doating  mother,  was 
1  asunder  by  death.  This 
enewed  the  heavy  grie&  of  past 


J  ears,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
acob  called  the  tree  which  marked 
this  ^ave,  Allon-bachuth,  "  the  oak  of 
weeping** 

Verses  9-12.  At  Bethel  He  renews 
the  change  of  name,  to  indicate  that 
the  meetings  here  were  of  equal 
moment  in  Jacob's  spiritual  life  with 
that  at  Penuel.  It  implies  also  that 
this  life  had  been  declining  in  the 
interval  between  Penuel  and  Bethel, 
and  had  now  been  revived  by  the  call 
of  God  to  go  to  Bethel,  and  by  the 
interview.  The  renewal  of  the  naming 
aptly  expresses  this  renewal  of  spirituid 
me. — {Murphy.) 

Abraham  and  Isaac  had  each  only 
one  son  of  promise.  Now  the  time  of 
increase  is  come.  Jacob  had  already 
eleven  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  the 
number  of  sons  was  to  be  increased  to 
twelve  :  and  from  this  time  the  increase 
is  rapid.  Twenty-six  years  after  this 
he  goes  down  to  Egypt  with  seventy 
souls,  besides  the  wives  of  his  married 
descendants,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  after  that  he  leaves  Egypt 
with  one  million  and  eight  hundred 
thousand,  which  was  a  nation  and  a 
congregation  o/ncUions,  while  "kings** 
were  to  come  afterwards. — (Jacobus.) 

Verses  13-15.  Here  for  the  first 
time  we  meet  with  the  libation. 
Wine  and  oil  are  used  to  denote  the 
quickening  and  sanctifying  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  God. — {Murphy.) 


MAIN  HOMILETIQB  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH. —VerHB  16-20. 


The  Death  of  Rachel. 


ider  it — 


1  its  solemn  and  melancholy  aspect  1.  It  was  death  upon  a  journey. 
they  journeyed  from  Bethel ;  and  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to 
b."  (Verse  16.)  In  such  cases,  death  is  generally  an  unlooked  for  event, 
id  circumstance  deeply  impressed  Jacob,  and  many  years  afterwards  he 
ack  to  it  with  sorrowful  remembrance.  ((Jen.  xlviii.  7.)  2.  It  was  death 
time  of  travail.  This  is  always  a  melancholy  circumstance  when  the 
sacrifices  her  own  life  in  giving  life  to  her  child.  3.  It  was  death  just 
9r  old  fond  desire  was  accomplished.    When  Joseph  was  bom,  she  believed 
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that  God  would  add  to  her  another  son.    Now  the  long  expected  gift  is  gnnted, 
but  she  expires  in  the  very  moment  of  victory.    Gonsioer  it — 

II,  In  its  hopeM  and  prophetic  avpeot.    1.  It  tsaekea  tke  doctrine  rf  vicUri 

through  pain.  She  enriches  the  family  of  Jacob  with  a  son,  thus  completing 
their  number  to  twelve.  The  midwife  comforts  her  thereupon.  But  the  dyiog 
mother  gave  to  the  boy  the  name  of  Ben-oni,  son  of  my  pain.  Through  piio 
and  sorrow  this  victory  was  gained.  This  was  not  an  utterance  of  de^air,  bot 
a  conviction  that  life  had  come  out  of  death  ;  victory  out  of  pain,  sorrow,  and 
apparent  failure.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  cross.  Through  pain  and  sonow, 
and  apparent  failure,  Christ  has  purchased  victory  for  u&  2.  It  teaches  tU 
death  is  not  annihilation,  *'  As  her  soul  was  in  departing,  (for  she  died)." 
(Verse  18.)  Death  is  here  represented,  not  as  the  complete  extinction  of  «I1 
thought  and  feeling,  but  as  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  It  is  not  a  ankiDg 
into  nought,  but  only  a  change  of  state  and  place.  3.  It  teaches  us  what  is  tk 
characteristic  mark  of  God^s  chosen  people.  Israel  of  old  had  the  portioii  of 
affliction,  and  thus  became  the  type  of  the  Messiah,  whose  peculiar  and  oistbctiTe 
mark  was,  that  He  was  ''a  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  ftnti* 
(Isa.  liii.  3.)  Rachel  was  the  ancestress  of  the  suffering  children  of  laraeL 
4.  It  teaches  a  lesson  of  encouragement  to  all  movers  ^^9  i^  similar 
circumstances.  This  is  the  first  instance,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  of  amotltfr 
dying  in  travail.  How  solemn  was  the  original  penalty.  Gen.  (iii.  16.)  Apd 
yet  in  God's  later  Revelation  that  penalty  becomes  transfigured,  and  there  is  in 
it  an  element  of  hope  and  blessing.    (1  Tim.  ii.  15.) 

&U00E8TJVS  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  16.  Bethel  beheld  him  at  the 
summit  of  worldly  happiness  ;  Bethle- 
hem, the  next  town  through  which  he 
passes,  sees  him  in  the  depths  of 
affliction.  The  incident  recalls,  with 
painful  vividness, .  the  passionate  ex- 
clamation she  had  before  uttered, 
"Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die." 
Her  prayer  was  heard,  but  at  the 
expense  of  her  life.  Alas  !  how  often 
should  we  be  ruined  at  our  own  re- 
quest, if  God  were  not  more  merciful  to 
us  than  we  are  to  ourselves. — (Bush). 

Verse  17.  The  first  midwife  who 
appears  in  the  region  of  sacred  his- 
tory is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the 
first  nurse,  Deborah.  She  shows  the 
vocation  of  a  midwife,  to  support  the 
labouring  with  sympathy,  to  encour- 
age her,  and  to  strengthen  her  by  the 
birth  of  a  child,  especially  of  a  son,  or 
the  announcement  of  the  beginning  of 
the  new  life. — (Lange). 

Verse  18.  Her  words  appear  to  have 
had  no  influence   upon  Rachel,  who 
has  the  sentence  of  death  in  herself, 
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and  makes  no  answer ;  but,  toninK 
her  dyin^  eyes  towards  the  cMd,  m 
calling  him,  Benroni,  "  Son  of  my  sor- 
row," she  expires. — (Bush). 

The  former  name,  though  yexy  ^ 
propriate  at  the  time,  yet  if  continuM, 
must  tend  perpetually  to  revive  the 
recollection  of  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  of  such  a  monitor  Jacob  did  oel 
stand  in  need.  It  is  not  for  him  to 
feed  melancholy,  nor  to  pore  over  hii 
loss  with  a  sullenness  that  shall  lufit 
him  for  duty,  but  rather  to  divert  hii 
affections  from  the  object  that  is  tikei, 
and  direct  them  to  those  that  are  left. 
—(Fuller). 

It  is  true,  indeed,  even  in  the  aeoM 
of  the  usually  received  antithesis^  tfaij 
every  newborn  child  is  a  Ben-oni,  sti 
a  Benjamin;  Ben-oni  in  Adam,  Benj** 
min  in  Christ — (Lange^. 

Let  men  make  their  burdens  « 
light  as  they  can,  and  not  iiMnM| 
their  worldly  sorrow  by  sight  of  ■» 
objects.  It  will  come,  as  we  ^^ 
foul  weather,  soon  enough ;  we  dmI 
not  send  for  it. — (Trapp). 

As  her  soul  was  in  dopariing.  ^ 
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oidiiuuy  historian  would  have  said,  as 
ihe  was  dying,  or  as  she  was  ready  to 
Bipire.  DTit  the  Scriptures  delight  in 
HI  impressive  kind  of  phraseology, 
vhich  at  the  same  time  shall  both  in- 
itnict  the  mind  and  touch  the  heart. 
— (JPIi&r.) 

Yene  19.     Bethlehem  here  enters, 


clouded  by  Jacob's  mourning  ;  after- 
wards enlightened  by  David,  the  Old 
Testament  hero  out  of  Judah,  and 
finally  glorified-  by  the  fulfilment  of 
Israel's  hope.— (ZaTi^^.) 

Verse  20.  The  pillar  of  RacheFs 
grave.  Jacob  loves  the  monumental 
stone. — {Murphy), 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PAJU0JUPM.^Ver9ei  21-26. 

Jacob's  Twelve  Sons. 

The  number,  twelve,  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  in  its  typical  significance-  Twelve, 
Ae  number  of  a  life  completed,  or  expanded  to  its  full  limits  and  development, 
was  in  the  house  of  Ishmael  and  of  Esau,  but  in  a  higher  sense  in  the  house  of 
liiaeL  Hence  the  twelve  sons  are  the  types  of  the  twelve  tribes  TGen.  zlix  ; 
HtfaU  zzziii),  and  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  theocracy  types  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  Christ,  and  these,  again,  tjrpes  of  the  twelve  fundamental  forms  of  the  New 
TsBtament  Church.    (Rev.  zzi.  12,  etc. — (Lange). 


MAIN  HOMILETiaa  OF  THE  PARAORAPB.^Venes  27-29. 


The  Death  and  Bubial  of  Isaao. 


.  inac  was  ''an  hundred  and  fourscore  years  "when  he  died.  He  must, 
Iharofore,  have  lived  in  a  state  of  blindness  and  inactivity  for  fiftynseven  years. 
His  life  was  greatly  prolonged  beyond  the  time  when  he  could  be,  in  any  full 
useful  to  his  fellow  men.  But  when  that  life  reached  its  close  the  solemn 
of  it  would  come  home  to  the  survivors. 


J»  It  was  fhe  ocoasion  of  fiunily  re-union.  The  quarrel  between  Jacob 
aad  Bmu  had  ended  in  a  reconciliation.  (Oen.  xxxiii.)  Again  they  meet  in 
peace  for  the  burial  of  their  father.  It  was  in  similar  circumstances  that  Isaac 
mmflelf  and  Ishmael  had  met  many  years  before  to  bury  their  father,  Abraham. 
Tbe  grave  ought  to  silence  all  enmities.  These  two  brothers  met  after  many 
yean  of  separation,  each  pursuing  a  di£ferent  course  of  life.  The  marks  of  time 
ai8  ujpon  each  of  them — the  impressions  of  long  labours,  cares  and  sorrows. 
Enn  IS  still  the  man  of  the  field,  renowned  in  chase  and  war.  Jacob  is  still 
devoted  to  peaceful  and  domestic  pursuits,  acquiring  wealth  slowly  by  the 
nisinff  of  cattle.  He  is  now  chastened  and  subdued  by  many  a  sorrow,  his  soul 
ImmbTed  by  the  open  visions  of  Ood.  And  now,  in  the  death  of  his  beloved 
Saohel,  the  sm  of  Reuben,  and  the  cruel  wrath  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  his  cup  of 
MiDw  is  full  We  have  here  types  of  the  afflictions,  struggles,  and  enmities  of 
ihe  world  ;  but  we  have  also  types  of  reconciliation,  forgiveness  and  peace,  and 
ibft  great  consolations  of  QodL 


n.  It  was  at  the  time  of  revival  for  memories  of  the  past.  The  two 
luioibers,  as  they  stood  by  his  crave,  would  re-live  their  old  life.  Esau  woidd 
Batorally  think  of  die  fortresses  he  had  built,  of  his  wives  and  children — those 
^ho  had  been  a  grief  of  mind  to  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  of  her  whom  he 
naxried  to  please  and  reconcile  them,  Bashemath  the  daughter  of  IshmaeL 
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Jacob  would  think  upon  the  birthright,  upon  the  promises  of  Qod  renewed  to 
him  at  Bethel,  and  now  fulfilled  in  some  degree  at  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
would  think  of  blessings  yet  to  come  when  the  glory  and  greatness  of  hn 

Posterity  should  increase,  and  they  should  have  dominion  and  kingly  power. 
*he  death  of  friends  forces  us  to  review  our  associated  histories. 

III.  It  was  the  beginning  of  another  and  a  higher  life.  We  are  told  that 
Isaac  "  was  gathered  unto  his  people/'  This  surely  signifies  more  than  thst  he 
was  joined  to  them  in  the  grava  The  expression  suggests — 1.  The  idea  o/mi. 
The  toils  and  labours  of  human  life  end  with  the  grave.  Man  goeth  forth  to 
his  labour  and  to  his  work  until  the  evening,  and  then  the  night  of  death  comes 
when  he  can  no  longer  work.  The  great  end  for  which  Isaac  Hved  had  now  beeo 
gained.  He  had  seen  his  two  sous  reconciled.  He  had  been  at  length  brought 
to  the  belief,  though  sore  against  his  will,  that  the  blessing  of  Abnlham  wonU 
descend  along  the  line  of  Jacob.  He  had  submitted  to  God.  And  having 
attained  to  tliis  firm  belief  and  resignation,  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  ended. 
Best  is  welcome  when  the  powers  of  life  are  failing  and  the  work  of  life  is  done. 
2.  The  idea  of  re-union  in  another  world.  We  are  told  of  Abraham  thit 
*'  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is 
God ;"  and  further,  that ''  Isaac  and  Jacob  "  were  "  heirs  with  Him  of  the  ssme 
promise."  (Heb.  xi.  9,  10.)  Surely  Isaac  died  with  the  thought  of  meeting 
the  beloved  ones  who  had  gone  before,  in  a  better  country. 


SUOQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  27-29.  Three  special  firiends 
Jacob  buries,  in  this  chapter.  Crosses 
come  thick  ;  be  patient. — (  Trapp). 

We  have  no  clue  to  his  thougnts  but 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  that  com- 
mon nature  which  are  called  forth  by 
trials  and  circumstances,  which  we  have 
still  in  common  with  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  in  the  generations.  But 
this  is  a  clue  which  we  may  surely 
follow,  if  we  let  it  lead  us  onward  from 
a  more  faithful  and  earnest  discharge 


of  our  daily  duties,  especiallv  of  filial 
and  paternal  duty,  to  the  oay  when 
whatsoever  good  diing  any  man  doth 
the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord ; 
when  ttie  son  who  honoured  his  £itber 
and  mother,  either  by  paving  tbem  all 
deference  and  respect,  or  by  supporting 
them  in  poverty,  or  by  upholding  them 
in  their  infirmity,  or  by  paying  the  last 
tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  their 
remains,  shall  so  also  himself  receife  of 
the  Lord. — {Robertson). 


CHAPTEB  XXXVL 


Cbttical  Notes. — ^1.  Edom.]  This  is  a  Burname  added  to  his  Urth-iiame,  Enn.  It  ii  tt* 
national  desiiniatioii  of  his  descendants. — 2.  Hit  wives.]  There  is  oonsiderafale  difficnltj  sboift 
the  names  of  Esau's  wives.  Comparing  this  account  with  the  previous  one  in  chaps.  zxtL  U, 
xxviii.  9,  we  find  that  two  of  the  three  names  are  entirely  different.  According  to  diap.  xxVi, 
Bashemath  is  daughter  of  Elon,  the  Hittite ;  according  to  this  account  she  Is  daoghttf  d 
Ishmael.  The  only  honest  conclusion  must  be  with  KaUsch,  "  we  are  obliged  to  oonfen  tbit^ 
Hebrew  text,  though  containing  several  important  coincidences,  evidently  embodiai  t** 
accounts,  irreconcileably  different.  And  even  thus  we  shall  still  require  the  hypotbeoi  tkit 
subsequent  changes  have  further  confused  the  two  acootmts."  {Alfi>rd,)^Am  Klipliti-I  Bb 
son's  name  was  Teman.  (Verse  11.)  Eliphas,  the  Temanite,  one  of  Job's  friendsi  msgfhsf* 
been  a  descendant  of  this  son  of  Adah. — 16.  Ihiket.]  The  Heb.  word  is  aUttjtk^  from  tbe  ■■* 
root  as  the  first  or  leading  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet     It  properly  signifies  a  ch]«(  or  Iff^* 
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aJBhtpkiM  were  the  tribe-prince,  or  aheiklu. — 24.  The  mDlet.]  **  The  trmnalation  mvJU*  in 
tibe  A.V.  (^ntf  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  in  Onkelos)  leems  to  be  abandoned,  and 
>  $prinff$  t^posed  to  be  the  right  one.  These  might  be  the  warm  springs  in  the  Wadyel 
Sw  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  perhaps  those  yet  hotter  sprinos  in  the  Wady  JIamad,"  (Alfard) 
Betoe  there  reigned  any  king  orer  the  children  of  uraelO  "  This  does  not  imply  that 
bad  a  king  when  this  history  was  written,  which  is  not  so,  bat  that  there  was  a  promise 
«£  kings  to  oome  ont  of  the  loins  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxzv.  11. ;  Comp.  Gen.  xviL  16),  and  Israel 
iHid  not  yet  enjoyed  the  kingly  role."    Others  think  that  this  daose  is  a  later  insertion. 


MAIN  SOMILETIOS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.— Vena  1-48. 

The  Histobt  of  the  Generations  of  Esau. 

We  have  here  a  detailed  account  of  the  posterity  of  Esau.    And  we  may 
leim  firom  it  the  following  lessons  and  truths  : —  . 

L  We  see  how  the  promises  of  Ood  conoeming  Esan  were  folfllled.  He  was 
promised  great  temporal  prosperity ;  and  that  he  should  be  the  founder  of  a 
nation  (Gen.  xxv.  23  ;  xxvii.  39,  40.)  The  chief  design  of  the  chapter  is  to 
ihow  how  completely  these  promises  were  fulfilled. 

IL  We  learn  what  is  the  prinoiple  upon  which  OldTestament  Historyiswritten. 
This  chapter  is  a  kind  of  leave-taking  of  Esau  and  his  posterity.  They  appear 
as  surrounded  with  a  momentary  glare  of  earthly  glory,  but  they  immediately 
£U1  out  of  the  course  of  that  history  which  is  not  a  world-history,  but  a  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  hear  no  more  of  Esau's  descendants  after  this, 
except  when  they  cross  the  path  of  Israel's  historv,  or  appear  on  the  page 
of  prophecy  as  of  bad  eminence  among  the  kingdoms  of  tliis  world  wnich 
aie  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  way  is  cleared  for  the  sacred 
annak  of  the  chosen  family  by  concluding  and  dismissing  contemporaneous 
fiynily^  histories.  This  is  essentially  the  method  and  principle  of  th^  book  of 
Chnens.  Thus,  we  read  of  Abraham  and  his  two  sons  ;  then  the  history  takes 
m  Isaac,  and  gradually  becomes  silent  concerning  Ishmael.  Again,  the  history 
of  Jacob  advances,  while  that  of  Esau  ceases.  In  Jacob's  family,  also,  Joseph  is 
Ae  one  chosen  out  of  all  his  sons  ;  the  rest  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Thus  God 
eepaiates  and  divides  His  church  from  the  world.  The  stream  of  sacred  history 
leads  on  to  the  Messiah,  the  flower  and  perfection  of  our  human  race.  Scripture 
history  is  written  upon  this  principle — that  it  was  God's  design  throughout  to 
brinff  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  and,  therefore,  that  famUy  alone 
in  which  He  is  to  appear  shall  have  a  prominent  record. 

nL  We  learn  that  the  enemies  of  Ood  may  be  distinguished  by  great 
worldly  glory  and  prosperity.    Three  times  in  this  chapter  we  meet  with  the 

Erase,  ''  This  is  Edom  ;  "  and  once  "  He  is  Esau,  the  father  of  the  Edomites." 
erses  1,  9,  19,  43.)    They  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Israel    Esau  is  the 
her  of  persecutors.    Tet  Esau  was  prospered  in  his  lifetime  more  than  his 
brother.     He  was  established  with  great  power  and  dominion  in  Mount  Seir, 
iriiile    his  brother  was  a  lowly   servant   at   Padan-aram.      And   while   the 
descendants  of  one  were  groaning  under  Egyptian  oppression,   those  of  the 
other  were  formed  into  an  independent   kingdom,  and   had   eight  kings  in 
•accession   "before  there   reigned  any  king  over   the   children  of  LsraeL" 
(Verse  31.)      Thus  the  good  things  of  this  world  mav  spring  up  rapidly,  as 
irith  a  vehement  and  plentiful  growth  and  fruition,  while  the  good  things  of 
tiie  kingdom  of  God  have  to  be  waited  for  in  faith  and  patience.     Thus  the 
lieUever  is  taught  that  he  must  toil  slowly  upwards,  and  must  not  envy  the 
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rapid  and  joyful  prosperity  of  the  children  of  this  world.  His  record  and  lis 
reward  are  with  Uie  Most  High.  His  prosperity  may  be  late  and  remote,  bat 
it  is  permanent. 

IV.  We  learn  how  Ood  works  in  the  formation  of  peoples  and  natiflm. 
The  subjugation  of  the  Horites  by  the  Edomites,  and  the  fusion  of  both  under 
one  kingdom,  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  peoples  and  nations  are 
formed  and  consolidated.  This  has  often  occurred  in  nistory.  We  haie 
examples  in  the  rise  of  the  Samaritans,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Boman 
people.  And  in  modem  times,  we  have  a  similar  instance  in  the  subjagatioa  of 
the  Gauls  by  the  Franks.  We  see  that  the  footsteps  of  Gk>d  are  to  be  tneed 
throughout  all  human  history.  Those  nations  which  lay  outside  the  coTenut 
people  were  yet  under  the  care  and  control  of  that  Divine  providence  iriiicli 
appointed  the  bounds  of  their  habitation,  and  watched  over  their  growth  and 
development.  (Acts  xvii.  26). 


V.  We  learn,  alsoy  the  importance  of  the  individual  element  in 
The  personal  or  individual  element  appears  in  all  history,  but  in  a  most  mirtel 
manner  in  sacred  historv.  We  see  how  nations  are  stamped  with  the  chaneter 
of  their  ancestor.  At  the  dose  of  this  record  of  the  evolution  of  a  great  people, 
we  read,  "  He  is  Esau,  the  father  of  the  Edomites."  He  still  lives  in  Uiis  peq^ 
His  character  is  stamped  upon  the  entire  race.  This  principle  was  illostnted 
with  better  issues  in  the  case  of  Israel.  Balaam  felt  that  they  were  an  holr 
nation.  The  character  of  their  ancestors  was  impressed  upon  theuL  ''  He  hath 
not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  He  seen  perverseness  in  Israel" 
(Num.  zxiii.  21). 


8UQGB8TIVB  COMMBNTS  ON  THB  VBB3B8. 


Verse  1.  There  is  an  important 
moral  in  these  generations  of  Esau. 
They  show  that  the  families  of  the 
carnal  race  of  this  world  develop 
themselves  more  rabidly  than  the 
promised  seed,  Ishmad  and  Esau 
come  sooner  to  their  possession  than 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  promised  seed 
is  of  slow  growth.  It  is  like  the  grain 
of  mustard-seed.  TMatt.  ziii.  31.)  The 
fulfilments  of  all  God's  promises  of 
great  blessings  to  His  people  are 
always  long  in  coming.  But  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  would  soon 


fade,  while   the   kingdom  of  heaTea 
will  endure  for  ever.— h[  Worisworik) 

Verse  7.  A  similar  reason  is  gifon 
for  the  parting  of  Abraham  and  Lot 
Esau's  prosperity  was  the  means,  in 
the  hands  of  IVovidenoe,  of  leading 
him  beyond  the  promised  land,  so  that 
it  might  come  into  the  possession  of 
him  to  whom  (}od  had  given  it  So 
that  prosperity,  which  we  may  some- 
times be  tempted  to  envy  in  othiers,  may 
yet  be  the  means  by  which  God  worb 
out  His  gracious  will  concerning  na 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Cbitioal  Nons.— S.  Th«  ion  of  hif  old  ago]  He  wm  ninety  yeora  old  when  Joeafik  «« 
born.  A  ooat  of  many  oolonrtJ  Heb.  A  tunie  of  parts.  The  ranearion  ooemi  «s*>b  ^  **t 
ziii  18,  to  deecribe  the  gument  worn  by  kingi'  daaghten.  "  This  wm  »  coat  nochng  ta  w* 
hMida  and  feet,  worn  by  persons  not  mnoh  ootmpied  with  manniJ  Ubonr,  Mootding  to  the  a*ff| 
<»puuoB.    It  WM,  wo  oonoeire,  Tuiegated  dtiier  by  tho  loom  or  tho  neodK  aod  li  tluni«« 
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wen  rendered  x*^^  voix/^or,  a  motley  coat.*'  (Murphy.) — 4.  And  eonld  not  ipeak  petOiftUy 
■■to  Ubl]  Tke  meaning  is,  that  thej  refused  to  bid  him  good  day,  or  to  greet  him  with  the 
wnal  falntation,  "Peace  be  with  thee." — 9.  The  eleren  itan.]  Joseph  himself  being  the  twelfth. 
Xnobel  oondndes  from  this  that  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  not  unknown  to  the  Israelites. 
U.  Bnt  hii  Ikther  obserred  the  saying.]  Heb.  "  Kept  the  word,  or  the  matter"  The  word 
dfttcrsed,  as  rendered  by  the  LXX.,  is  very  nearly  the  same  word  as  that  used  by  St  Luke,  **  ffis 
iMther  hifi  all  these  things."  (St  Luke  ii.  19.)— 12.  Sheehem.  It  was  over  fifty  miles  from 
Hiefanm.  Jacob  had  formerly  bought  a  piece  of  ground  there.  (Gen.  xxxiii  19.)— li.  8m 
■tellMr  it  be  weU  with  thy  brethren  ]  Heb.  "  See  the  peace  or  the  welfare,*'  ».e.,  Gk>  and  see 
how  it  fares  with  thy  brethren  and  the  flocks. — 17.  Dothan.]  A  town  about  twelve  miles  north 
off  Sheehem.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  one  other  place,  2  Kings  vi.  13-19. — 18.  Conspiiid.] 
Heh.  "  Cunningly  plotted.  ">-19.  Thif  dreamer.]  Heb.  **  Lord,  or  master  of  dreams ;  '*  using  the 
mie  hi  bitter  scorn.— 33.  They  itript  Joseph  of  his  eoat]  '*  According  to  Eastern  habits^  it 
fPOiUd  be  his  only  garment  He  entered  Egypt  naked,  as  was  the  custom  with  slaves  and 
CMllTee  (Isa.  zz.  4),  in  strange  contrast  to  bis  subsequent  array '  of  pomp.  (Gen.  zli.  42.) 
ffiifmrd,y--Vi.  Ishmaelites.]  In  verse  28  and  in  G^en.  zzziz.  1,  they  are  called  Midianites.  The 
CMBmvMi  consisted,  probably,  of  both  of  these.  The  general  meaning  is,  "  Arabian  Merchants." 
QQmd,  Celebrated  for  a  precious  balm.  (Jer.  viii.  2i  ;  xlvi  11.)  Spicery,  This  is  a  species  of 
pan  called  troQctcantK  Bplm.  It  was  a  very  precious  gum  obtained  from  the  balsam  tree, 
fllmoafc  peculiar  to  Palestine.  (Alford.)^Myrrh.  Gum,  laudanum,  28.  Twenty  pieoai  of  silTer.l 
The  prioe  of  a  lad  under  twenty  years  of  age.  (Lev.  zxvii.  5.)  The  full  price  of  a  slave  was 
thirCgr  ahekels.  (Ex.  xzL  32.)  86.  The  grave.]  Heb.  Sheol,  The  unseen  world,  or  the  place 
of  departed  spirits.  The  AV.  also  renders  this  word  in  some  places  heU^  in  others  the  pii. 
VmhMj  derived  from  Heb.  verb  sha-al,  to  ask  or  inquire.  It  is  that  condition  in  which  we  asJb 
aAor  the  lost  ones.  Where  are  they  ?  Others  derive  it  from  a  word  which  means  cavity  or  pit. 
It  ii  ever  craving,  never  satisfied,  demanding  the  whole  human  race. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPB.^Vena  1-17. 

The  Commencement  op  Joseph's  History. 

^  The  history  of  Joseph  commences  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  and  con- 
tinaes  throughout  the  book.  It  is  important,  as  showing  how  the  Hebrew 
mrit  came  in  contact  with  Egyptian  culture  and  literature.  Here  we  have 
Joseph  brought  before  us — 

L  Af  distinguished  by  his  early  piety.    Even  at  this  opening  of  Joseph's 

Idstory  we  can  discover  the  signs  of  a  high  moral  and  devout  tone  of  character. 

His  brethren  were  of  a  different  spirit.    They  were  not  only  undevout,  but  were 

ready  to  commit  the  vilest  wickedness.    Joseph  saw  and  heard  things,  when  he 

was  with  them  in  the  field,  which  vexed  his  rigliteous  soul.     He  felt  the  duty 

hid  upon  him  to  bring  report  of  their  conversation  and  behavour  to  their  father. 

This  was  not  malicious  tale-bearing,  but  the  faithful  performance  of  a  sense  of 

iaxtf.     For,  where  wickedness  is  done  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed.    Joseph's 

omdact  was  not  back-biting,  but  a  filial  confidential  report  to  his  father.    1.  Ii 

Aow^d  his  lave  qf  truth  and  right.    He  would  not  suffer  his  father  to  be  deceived 

by  a  &lse  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  his  sons.    He  must  be  made  acquainted 

with  the  truth,  however  painful,  or  be  the  consequences  what  they  might  to  all 

oonoemed.    2.  It  showed  his  unwillingness  to  be  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins, 

3.  It  showed  a  spirit  of  ready  obedience.    He  knew  that  a  faithful  report  of  the 

conduct  of  his  brethren  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  father.     He  had  learned 

filial  reverence  and  obedience.    How  readily  he  obeyed  his  fiither's  command 

» when  he  was  sent  upon  that  long  journey  to  Sheehem.    (Verse  14).   He  entered 

Upon  the  journey  in  all  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  expecting  no  evil    Joseph 

Was  not  entirely  a  spoiled  child,  kept  at  home  safe  from  all  dangers.     His  fiatther 

had  a  healthy  confidence  in  a  son  who  was  accustomed  to  obey  cheerfully.    He 

lielieved  that  Joseph  had  some  hardy  virtues. 

n.  Ai  marked  out  for  a  great  destiny.    Joseph  relates  two  of  his  dreams. 
%eve  was  no  difficulty  in  understanding  their  meaning.    The  fizst  showed  that 

2y  %Si^ 
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his  brethren  were  to  be  in  subjection  to  him,  and  the  second  that  he  would 
even  have  a  wider  dominion — his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  brethren  bowing 
down  before  him  to  the  earth.    These  dreams  must  be  regarded  as  Divine 
intimations  of  his  future  sovereign  greatness,  and  they  were  remarkably  fulfilled 
in  Egypt  twenty-three  years  afterwards.     Though  Jacob  chided  his  son  fc^  the 
bold  uttering  of  his  dreams,  yet  we  are  told  that  he  ''  observed  the  saying.'' 
rVerses  10,  11).    He  had  a  secret  persuasion  that  those  dreams  were  prophetie. 
And  the  hatred  of  his  brethren  shows  a  dreaded  suspicion  of  the  same  prophetic 
import    It  may  not  have  been  a  shrewd  policy  in  Joseph  boldly  to  utter  and 
declare  these  dreams  before  those  with  whom  they  were  so  intimately  conoened. 
But  he  was  a  youth  of  genuine  simplicity  and  transparency  of  character.    He 
was  openly  honest.     He  had  a  natural  fitness  for  future  distinction  and  hononr, 
and  80  the  choice  of  Gkxl  is  justified  to  men. 

in.  As  the  object  of  envy  and  hatred.  1.  Because  of  his  faithful  testinuwf. 
He  did  not  join  in  the  company  of  his  brethren.  They  perceived  that  there 
was  some  alteration  in  their  father's  conduct  towards  them,  and  would  natunlly 
suspect  that  his  favourite  son  would  be  their  accuser.  So  the  world  hated 
Jesus,  because  "  He  testified  of  it  that  the  works  thereof  were  evil."  3.  Becam 
of  his  father's  partiality,  (Verse  4.)  There  was  much  in  this  that  wm 
injudicious,  but  it  was  not  altogether  unreasonable.  Joseph  was  the  child  of 
the  wife  most  beloved.  His  disposition  was  of  that  kind  which  naturally  wins 
affection.  He  was  the  only  one  among  his  brethren  who  had  the  fear  of  God, 
or  knew  the  du^  of  a  son.  3.  Because  of  the  distinction  for  which  God  had 
destined  him.  They  envied  him  the  honour  which  they  plainly  saw  God  h«d 
iutended  for  him.  To  take  it  away  from  Joseph  would  not  have  been  of  any 
benefit  to  them.  But  such  is  the  spirit  of  envy  which  refuses  to  admire^  or 
have  any  complacency  in  that  which  does  not  belong  to  self.  How  hard  it  is  to 
submit  to  the  decisions  of  Providence !  That  spint  of  hatred  and  envy  which 
his  brethren  showed  towards  Joseph  was  like  that  of  Cain  towards  Abel,  of  Esau 
towards  Jacob,  of  Saul  towards  David,  and  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  towards 
Our  Lord. 


SUGGESTIVE   COMMENTS  ON  THE    VERSES. 


Verse  1.  The  character  of  sojourners 
is  common  to  all  the  patriarchs.  Jacob 
afterwards  claimed  and  confessed  his 
character  as  a  pilgrim  before  Pharaoh. 
"They  who  say  such  things  plainly 
declare  that  they  seek  a  country." 

The  dukes  of  Edom  had  habitations 
in  the  land  of  their  possessions.  (Gen. 
xzxvi.  43).  But  Jacob,  with  his  father 
Isaac,  were  pilgrims  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  content  to  dwell  iu  tents  here 
that  they  might  dwell  with  God  for 
ever.  Justin  Martyr  saith  of  the 
Christians  of  his  time  :  "  They  dwell 
in  their  own  countries  but  as  strangers ; 
have  right  to  all,  as  citizens ;  but 
suffer  hardship,  as  foreigners."  — 
(n-app.) 

Verse  2.    The  unsophisticated  child 
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of  home  is  prompt  in  the  disapproval 
of  evil,  and  frank  in  the  avowal  of  his 
feelings.  \Vhat  the  evil  was  we  an 
not  informed  ;  but  Jacob's  fuU-grown 
sons  were  now  far  away  from  the 
paternal  eye,  and  prone,  as  it  seems,  to 
give  way  to  temptation.  Manyscandab 
came  out  to  view  in  the  chosen  fiunily. 
— (Murvhy,) 

Josepn  only  bore  tidings  to  his&tber 
of  conduct  whicli  had  already  become 
notorious  and  of  ill-fame. 

Verses  3,  4.  In  God's  government 
there  is  election,  but  no  favourite ; 
for  God  judges  by  character.  But 
turning  to  the  conduct  of  Jacob,  we 
find  something  different  True,  Joseph 
was  superior  to  his  brethren,  bat  tiM 
was  something  more ;  he  was  tho  m 
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Yonrite  wife  and  therefore  the 

3   child.      His  coat  was  the 

'  his  father's  unjust  love,  and 

)  upon  it  his  brethren  wreaked 

y,— (Robertson.) 

in  ym  not  a  cW  type  of 

lan  of  every  Christian.  Because 

3ar  to  our  Fatherland  complain 

therefore  we  are  liated  of  our 

)rethren.    If  Joseph  had  not 

with  his  brother  s  faults,  yet 

been  envied  for  his  father's 

;  but  now  malice  is  met  with 

Bp.  HaU.) 

\  5-11.  Joseph's  brethren 
m  yet  the  more  for  his  dreams, 
ews  did  Jesus  for  His  parables  ; 
y  when  he  spake  of  his  exalta- 
Trapp.^ 

umplicity  with  which  Joseph 
is  dreams,  reminds  us  of  Isaac's 
lestion  on  the  way  to  Mount 
:  "but  where  is  the  lamb?" 
Is  in  beautiful  contrast  with 
oral  earnestness  which  had 
in  early  age,  made  him  self- 
In  presence  of  his  brethren. — 

) 

5oncealment  of  our  hopes  or 

hath  not  more  modesty  than 

He  that  was  envied  for  his 
I,  and  hated  for  his  intelligence, 
h  envied  and  hated  for  his 

Surely  Qod  meant  to  make 

tion  of  these  dreams  a  means 

b  that  which  the  dreams  im- 

We    men   work    by    likely 

God  by  contraries.  Had  it 
Q .  for  his  dreams  he  had  not 
d  ;  if  he  had  not  been  sold,  he 
been  exalted.  Full  little  did 
brethren  think,  when  they  sold 
ed  to  the  Ishmaelites,  to  have 


once  seen  him  in  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
God's  decree  runs  on ;  and,  while  we 
either  think  not  of  it,  or  oppose  it,  is 
performed. — (Bp.  Hall.) 

Envy  is  a  specially  diabolical  sin. 
"  Through  envy  of  the  devil  death 
entered  into  the  world.  (Wisd.  Sol.  ii. 
24).  1.  It  is  purely  a  spiritual  sin,  it 
is  purely  a  sotU'sin,  owing  less  than 
any  other  to 'the  temptations  of  the 
flesh.  He  whose  chief  delight  is  in 
intellectual  pleasures,  and  is  &ee  from 
vulgar  appetites,  may  yet  be  full  of 
this  sin  of  envy.  2.  It  is  most  essen- 
tially evil.  Almost  every  other  passion 
has  in  it  some  good,  or  seeming  good. 
Revenge  may  claim  justification  from 
some  sense  of  wrong,  and  be  regarded 
as  of  near  kin  to  justice.  Anger  may 
throw  the  blame  upon  violent  passions 
so  easily  aroused.  Carnal  passions  of 
every  kind  may  charge  their  sins  upon 
the  body.  But  envy  is  an  evil,  pure 
and  simple.  It  needs  no  body,  nor 
nerves,  nor  foul  desiijes,  but  springs  up 
within  the  soul.  3.  Other  sins  jdeld 
some  present  pleasure,  but  envy  has 
nothing  but  torment 

Verses  12-17.  He  stayed  not  at 
Shechem,  whither  his  father  sent 
him  ;  but  missing  them  there,  he  seeks 
farther,  till  he  found  them.  This  is 
true  obedience,  whether  to  Grod  or  man, 
when  we  look  not  so  much  to  the  letter 
of  tlie  law,  as  to  the  mind  of  the  law* 
maker. — ( 7  rapp.) 

That  dream  of  Joseph's  regal  sheaf, 
to  which  all  the  rest  did  homage,  was 
remarkably  fulfilled  when  his  brethren 
came  to  him  in  Egypt  for  com.  They 
literally  bowed  down  before  him  for 
this  precious  commodity. 


MAIN  H0MILETJC3  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Vena  18-28. 


The  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Joseph. 


irethren  of  Joseph  conspired  against  him  to  slay  him.    (Verse  18.)    This 
ae  furnishes — 

example  of  the  rapidly  downward  course  of  eviL    Joseph's  brethren 
envied  him,  then  envy  passed  into  animosity «  dXLmotsiXrs  \\^i^  ^os^^ 
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hatred,  and  fixed  hatred  rapidly  grew  into  a  scheme  of  murder.  So  steep  » 
the  descent  from  the  evil  things  within  the  heart  of  man  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  crime. 

II.  An  example  of  the  bold  daring  of  sinners.  Joseph's  brethren  are  pre- 
pared to  brave  all  the  consequences.  They  are  ready  with  a  deceitful  story 
to  account  to  their  father  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  son.  (Verse  20.)  Thejr 
trust  to  artifice,  falsehood,  cunning,  and  deceit.  They  are  daring  enough  to 
cover  up  their  crime  with  a  lie. 

m.  An  example  of  guilt  incurred  even  where  purpose  has  not  ripenfld 
into  act.  Jos^h's  brethren  were  guilty  of  murder  though  they  stopped  short 
of  the  deed.  Thought  and  act  are  the  same  in  the  sight  of  God.  (Matt  t. 
28.)  It  was  not  for  killing  his  brother  (for  that  might  nave  been  accidental), 
but  for  killing  him  through  hatred^  that  Gain  was  branded  a  murderer. 
(1  John  iii.  15.)  Murder  is  the  goal  or  limit  to  which  hatred  tends  when  not 
repressed.  But  these  men  were  prevented  from  carrying  out  their  purpose,  not 
by  unforeseen  circumstances,  not  oy  fear  at  a  sudden  realization  of  the  magni- 
tude of  their  crime,  but  by  the  love  of  gain, — stronger  in  them  than  even  their 
hatred  and  purpose  of  murder.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  conscience,  or  the  effect 
of  grace,  but  the  power  of  another  passion  that  comes  in  here  to  stay  the  hand 
of  crime.  It  was  the  triumph  of  avarice  over  malice.  (Verses  27,  28.)  One 
sin  is  sometimes  cast  out  by  another.  Devils  may  be  cast  out  by  Beeliebab, 
the  prince  of  the  devils. 

17.  An  example  of  degrees  of  guiltiness  even  among  those  who  have  lent 
themselves  to  one*  design.  The  brethren  of  Joseph  were  not  all  equally  guil^. 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  others  wished  to  slay  him,  but  Judah  proposed  hie  being 
sold  into  captivity.  (Verses  26,  27.)  Reuben  proposed  to  cast  him  into  a  pit, 
intendiniT,  probably,  to  fetch  him  out  when  the  others  were  not  by.  He  wanted 
to  save  Joseph,  but  secretly,  for  he  had  not  courage  enough  to  save  him  openlj. 
All  this  shows  that  the  brethren  were  not  equally  guilty,  though  the  motive  of 
the  least  culpable  among  them  was  not  superior  virtue,  but  some  softneBB  of 
character,  or  the  influence  of  a  stronger  temptation. 


SUQQE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  18.  In  an  honest  and  obedient 
simplicity,  Joseph  comes  to  inquire  of 
his  brethren's  health,  and  now  may 
not  return  to  carry  news  of  his  own 
misery :  whilst  he  thinks  of  their 
welfare,  they  are  plotting  his  destruc- 
tion. Who  would  have  expected  this 
cruelty  in  them,  which  should  be 
the  fathers  of  God's  church  l—(Bp. 
HaU.) 

Cain  has  left  a  name  of  infamy  to 
all  generations  of  mankind.  But 
where  shall  we  find  nine  men  con- 
spiring at  once  to  kill  a  brother— a 
brother  whose  amiable  qualities  de- 
served their  warmest  love  —  who 
tenderly  loved  them,  and  was  in  the 
very  act  of  showing  his  love  to  them 
628 


at  the  time  when  their  fury  broke 
loose  upon  him.  Joseph  had  too  good 
reason,  as  David  afterwards  had  to  say 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  "  For  my  love 
they  are  mine  adversaries."— (tfiuiw) 

Verses  19,  20.  Who  will  say  that 
the  workers  of  iniquity  have  no  know- 
ledge ?  They  have  all  the  cunning  u 
well  as  the  cruelty  of  the  old  serpent 
But  what  do  they  mean  hy  thtt 
sarcastic  saying,  we  shall  $&$  what  iril 
become  of  his  dreams  ?  If  they  hsi 
considered  them  as  feigned  throndi 
ambition,  they  would  not  haT9  wi 
half  tlie  resentmentw  They  constdeR^ 
these  dreams  as  the  intimations^ 
heaven,  and  their  language  inciiiw 
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;  less  than  a  challenge  to  the 
ty.  Bat  is  it  possible  that 
ould  think  of  thwarting  the 

counsels?  It  is  possible, 
s  Pharaoh's  pursuit  of  Israel, 
1  that  he  had  ^een  and  felt  of 
ine  judgments ;  Saul's  attempts 
id's  life  ;  Herod's  murder  of  the 
Q  of  Bethlehem ;  and  the  con- 

of  the  Jews  against  Christ, 
B  many  of  them  knew  had 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  and 
nany  miracles.  Yes,  we  will 
1,  say  they,  and  then  let  Ood 
e  him  to  honour  if  He  can ! 
ey  shall  see  what  will  become 
bneams.  They  shall  see  them 
>lished  by  the  very  means  they 
ncerting  to  overthrow  them, 
though  the  kings  of  the  earth 
unsel  together  against  the  Lord 
:ainst  His  Anointed,  He  that 
in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  at 
the  Lord  shall  have  them  in 
1.  Joseph's  brethren,  like  the 
I  in  the  dream,  should  make 
ce  to  him  ;  and  at  the  name 
as   every   knee    shall    bow. — 

•/ 

3s  21,  22.    B,euben,  though  he 

sen   very  wicked  (Gen.  xxxv. 

lows   now  a  tender    heart. — 

u,) 

le  murderous  scheme  was  pre- 

by  Reuben's  plan  of  deliver- 
ed modified  by  Judah's  proposal, 
;he  life  of  our  Lord,  the  scheme 

Sanhedrin  was  changed  more 
ice  by  arresting  circumstances, 
rovidence  turned  the  destructive 

a  beneficent  end.  It  was  the 
«ndency  of  these  schemes  to 
d  the  highest  glory  of  the  hated 
ose  glory  they  aimed  to  destroy. 

ras  not  cruel,  simply  because  he 
ilty  of  a  different  class  of  sin. 
ill  for  us,  before  we  take  credit 
Blves  for  being  free  from  this  or 
in,  to  inquire  whether  it  be 
d  by  grace  or  only  by  another 
!'ou  are  not  censorious,  but  then 
md  ask  whether  you  are  not 
to  be  censorious.    You  are  not 


a  tale-bearer  or  a  busybody,  but  are 
you  certain  tliat  you  have  in  you  suffi- 
cient love  for  others  to  make  you 
at  all  interested  in  these  matters  ? — 
{Robertson.)  » 

That  weakness  of  character  for  which 
Reuben  was  remarkable,  had  ako  its 
good  side.  It  rendered  him  incapable 
of  committing  some  sins. 

Verses  23,  24.  It  was  not  enough 
to  injure  him,  they  must  also  insult 
him.  Thus  Jesus  was  stripped  and 
degraded  before  He  suffered.  Now  it 
was,  as  they  afterwards  confessed  one 
to  another  in  the  Egyptian  prison,  that 
they  saw  the  anguisJ^  of  his  soul,  when 
he  besought  them,  and  they  would  not 
hear.     (Gen.  xlii.  2\,)—{FuUer.) 

How  dearly  did  he  purchase  this 
honour  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
father  !  They  no  doubt  considered  it 
as  an  insult  to  themselves  that  he 
came  to  them  decked  with  this  trophy 
of  his  superior  standing  in  the  patri- 
arch's regard.  His  robe,  the  evidence 
of  Jacob  s  tender  regard,  might  have 
reminded  them  that  to  murder  Joseph 
was  in  effect  to  murder  their  father. 
It  would  deprive  him  of  the  comfort  of 
life  and  fill  up  all  the  rest  of  his  dajrs 
with  bitterness  and  sorrow. — {Bush.) 

The  Lord  delivers  His  people  from 
the  pit  of  their  sins  and  sorrows. — 
(Zech.  ix.  11.) 

All  the  suite  of  his  brethren  cannot 
make  Joseph  cast  off  the  livery  of  his 
father's  love.  What  need  we  care  for 
the  censures  of  men,  if  our  hearts  can 
tell  us  we  are  in  favour  with  God? 
—{Bp.  HaU.) 

Verse  25.  To  weep  for  their  wicked- 
ness, they  should  have  sat  down 
rather.  But  the  devil  had  drawn  a 
hard  hoof  over  their  hearts,  that 
either  they  felt  no  remorse  of  what 
they  had  done,  for  the  present ;  or 
else  they  sought  to  ease  themselves  of 
it  by  eating  and  merrymaking.  "  They 
drank  wine  in  bowls,  but  no  man  was 
sorry  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph." 
(Amos  vi.  6). — {Trapp.) 

Observe  the  calmness  of  these  men 
after  their  crime.     We  often  think 
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respecting  the  tyrants  of  whom  we 
read  in  history,  that  they  must  have 
been  haunted  by  the  furies.  It  is  not 
80,  there  is  a  worse  doom  for  sin  than 
this.;  it  is  that  it  makes  the  heart 
callous  and  forgetful  of  its  presence. 
If  there  were  but  the  sting  it  would  be 
well,  for  it  would  lead  to  reformation. 
— (Robertson.) 

Egypt  was  their  market.  This 
agrees  with  the  testimony  of  classic 
historians,  as  Homer  ana  Herodotus, 
who  tells  us  that  Egypt  was  a  store* 
house  for  drugs,  and  a  seat  of  physi- 
cians.— {Jacobus.) 

Verse  26.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  whenever  we  are  tempted  to  sin, 
we  would  ask  ourselves  this  question. 
What  profit  is  it  l-^Trapp,) 

Verses  27,  28.  Judah's  proposal 
contains  words  of  mercy,  but  it  was 
mercy  mixed  with  covetousness.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  covetous  men  to  urge 
their  objects  under  a  show  of  gene- 
rosity and  kindness.  But  if  he  did,  it 
was  the  "  profit "  that  wrought  upon 
the  company.  The  love  of  money 
induced  them  to  sell  their  brother  for 
a  slave.  A  goodly  price  at  which  they 
valued  him  !  But  let  not  Joseph  com- 
plain, seeing  a  greater  than  he  was 
sold  by  Judas  Iscariot  for  but  a  littie 
moTQ.— {Fuller.) 


Reuben  and  Judah  remind  us  of 
Joseph  of  Arimath»a  and  Nicodemus, 
who  did  not  consent  to  the  sentence  of 
the  Sanhedrin ;  but  they  were  leas  in- 
.clined  to  the  right,  and  their  half 
measures  remind  us  of  Pilate's  attempt 
to  save,  though  they  had  not^  like  him, 
the  power  in  their  hands  ;  since  being 
implicated  by  dieir  former  animositj 
towards  Joseph,  they  could  only  weakly 
oppose  their  angrv  brethren. — (Lanffe) 

Little  did  the  Ishmeelitishmerchanto 
know  what  a  treasure  they  houAt, 
carried,  and  sold  ;  more  precious  uan 
all  their  balms  and  myrrhs.  Little 
did  they  think  that  they  had  in  their 
hands  the  lord  of  Eg3rpt,  the  jewel  of 
the  world.  Why  should  we  contemn 
any  man's  meanness,  when  we  knot 
not  his  destiny  ? — (Bp.  HalL) 

The  saints  of  God  are  His  priooes, 
His  portion.  His  heirs ;  but  they  are 
in  a  strange  country ;  they  are  un- 
known in  tne  world. 

These  merchantmen  testify  to  the 
outward  increase  and  spiritual  decrease 
of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  They 
are  witnesses  to  a  heartrending  scene, 
but  coolly  pay  their  twenty  pieces  of 
silver,  reminding  us  of  the  thir^  paid 
by  Judas,  then  go  their  way  with  the 
poor  lad,  who  passes  his  home  without 
hope  of  deliverance,  and  is  for  a  long 
timiB,  like  Moses,  David,  and  Christ, 
reckoned  among  the  lost — {Lang€.) 
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Jacob's  Griep  foe  His  Son. 

L  It  was  deep  and  overwhelming.  Jacob  had  felt  many  a  sorrow  before, 
had  mourned  over  the  loss  of  those  who  were  dear,  but  this  sorrow  went  the 
deepest  to  his  heart.  The  other  calamities  which  fell  upon  him  seemed  to  be 
more  directly  from  the  hand  of  God.  They  were  to  be  expected  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  Providence.  But  this  fatality  which  happened  to  his  beloved  eon 
would  raise  in  him  painful  and  inevitable  self-questionings,  and  a  sad  sense  of 
self  condemnation.  He  could  impute  the  blame  to  no  one  but  himself.  Why 
did  he  let  the  boy  go  alone  on  such  a  journey  ?  Why  did  he  send  him  without 
protection  into  a  country  abounding  in  wild  beasts  ?  Of  course  our  svmpathy 
IS  relieved  when  we  know  that  Jacob's  sorrows  were  founded  upon  no  real  groumi 
of  fact.    But  it  was  all  real  to  him.    This  was  the  saddest  sorrow  of  alL 

II.  It  was  inconsolable.    "  He  refused  to  be  comforted."     (Veise  35.)  It 
seemed  now  as  if  his  whole  house  had  been  given  over  to  destructioiii  efery 
630 
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ct  mined !  He  speaks  as  one  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  life.  To  allow 
o  overwhelm  the  soul,  and  sink  it  into  such  depths  of  sorrow,  betokens  a 
>f  confidence  in  God  and  in  the  power  of  His  supporting  grace.  Eminent 
may  have  grievous  afflictions,  but  even  then  tney  shoiud  not  speak  of 
as  insupportable.  Gbd  had  dispelled  many  dark  clouds  for  Jacob  before, 
3  should  not  have  given  way  to  despondency  now. 

.  It  oast  Mm  upon  the  future.  He  ought  to  have  sought  God's  consolations 
)  world,  though  he  looked  to  the  future  for  fiill  satisfsu^tion  and  recompenca 
3  renounced  uie  hope  of  seeing  any  more  good  in  what  remained  to  him  of 
>resent  life.  ''  I  will  go  down/'  he  said,  ^'  into  the  grave  unto  my  son 
ing."  The  word  rendered  "  grave  "  is  the  Heb.  Sheol,  the  place  to  which 
Ills  of  men  depart  after  death,  and  where  they  await  God.  Jacob  did  not 
.  to  go  to  his  son  in  the  grave,  for  (as  he  believed)  Joseph  had  no  grave, 
[ebrews  had  a  well-known  word  for  "  grave  "  (Gen.  xxiii.  9),  which  would 
»een  employed  here  had  it  been  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  last 
^-place  of  the  body.  Surely  Jacob  looked  beyond  the  grave,  where  was 
3led  the  congregation  of  the  fathers  who  had  resigned  their  souls  to  God. 
»rm  of  the  Heb.  word  has  the  idea  of  direction,  Sheol-ward.  Thus  he 
of  his  life  as  passing  on  to  that  unknown  land.  He  does  not  contemplate 
)  of  non-existence.  Joseph  was  still  his  son.  There  was  a  tie  still  between 
Each  had  a  personality  undestroyed.  His  son  had  a  being  somehow  and 
here.  Jacob  had  learned  from  the  promises  of  the  Covenant  that  God  was 
»d,  and  surely  he  must  have  felt  the  conviction  that  this  sacred  relationship 
not  end  at  death,  but  last  on  for  ever.  ''  He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but 
living,"  for  all  live  unto  Him."    (Luke  xx.  37,  38.) 
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ses  29,  30.  His  intentions  were 
and  his  plan  seemed  to  be  well 
ted,  but  it  was  not  successful, 
not  by  Reuben  that  Joseph  was 
delivered  ;  he  must  yet  pass 
;h  a  deep  scene  of  affliction  be- 
3  obtains  that  glory  for  which  he 
^ined.  God  often  blasts  the 
s  that  are  formed  for  the  good  of 
sople,  not  because  He  frowns  upon 
but  because  the  whole  worK  is 
t  accomplished  which  He  intends 
3omplish  by  their  afflictions. — 

) 

day  came  when  Joseph's  brethren 
om polled  to  hear  Heuben  and  to 
iber  bitterly  this  time. — (Gen. 

0. 


563  31,  32.  They  could  not  deny 
3lves  the  brutal  pleasure  of  thus 
ng  their  father,  even  in  the  hour 
distress,  for  his  former  partiality. 
Uer.) 

368  33,  34.    Seldom  does  mis- 


fortune come  alone.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  Jacob  was  deprived  of 
Eachel ;  now  he  has  lost  Joseph.  In 
such  a  concealment  of  guilt  they  pass 
twenty-two  years. — (Lange.) 

It  is  no  evil  beast,  but  men  more 
cruel  than  tigers  that  have  done 
towards  him  wnat  is  done;  but  thus 
Jacob  thought,  and  thus  he  mourned. 
We  are  ready  to  wonder  how  Reuben 
could  keep  bis  counsel ;  yet  with  all 
his  grief  he  did  so  ;  perhaps  he  might 
be  iJraid  of  his  pwn  life. — {Fuller.) 

Verse  35.  Joseph's  brethren  add  sin 
to  sin,  and  dare  to  cover  all  with  the 
infamous  hypocrisy  of  comforting  their 
father,  when  thev  themselves  were  the 
cause  of  his  grief. 

Jacob  renounced  the  hope  of  seeing 
any  more  good  in  this  world  when  his 
choicest  comfort  in  life  was  taken 
away.  He  had  the  prospect  of  no 
days  of  gladness  when  Joseph,  the  joy 
of  liis  heart,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
beasts.    But  he  did  not  know  vh&t 
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jojrs  were  yet  before  him  in  the  recovery 
of  his  long  lost  son.  We  know  not 
what  joys  or  what  sorrows  are  before 
It  is  rash,  therefore,  to  prejudice 


US. 


the  allotments  of  Providence,  to  infer 
the  permanence  of  what  we  now  feel. 
At  any  rate,  we  have  no  reason  to 
despond  while  God's  throne  continues 
firm  and  stable  in  heaven. — (Bush.) 

Verse  36.  Little  did  the  Egyptians 


dream  that  their  future  lord  was  come 
to  be  sold  in  their  country ;  still  leas 
did  they  know  the  dignitv  and  ^oiy 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when  He  wig 
brought  into  their  country  by  anoUier 
Joseph,  and  by  Mary  his  wife.  Tinw 
brings  the  real  characters  and  dignity 
of  some  men  to  light. — (^Busk,) 

Little  knew  Joseph  what  (jod  was  in 
doing.  Have  patience,  till  He  h^Te 
brought  both  ends  together. — {Trqpp)> 


CHAPTER  XXXVHL 

Oritioal  N0TK8.--I.  TnrnediiiO  (iTeft.)  "And  he  pitched,"  ».«.,  hi»  tent.  He  cmne  to 
dwell  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  man  belonging  to  the  small  kingdom  of  AduIUm  {JcA. 
zil  15  ;  XV.  25.)  2.  Whose  name  was  Shnah.]  This  is  not  the  name  of  Judah's  wife,  bat  of  bff 
father.  8.  Oo  in  unto  thy  brother*s  wife,  and  marry  her,  and  raise  np  seed  to  thy  broUur.]  Hui 
was  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Levirate  marriage,  which  was  afterwards  legslised  bf 
Moses.  So  caUed  from  the  Latin  levir,  a  brother-in-law.  12.  Unto  his  sheep^haazm  to  Iimiitt>J 
A  town  in  the  mountain  country  of  Judah,  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron.  The  sheep-iheinDg 
was  a  holiday  with  the  shepherds.  18.  Thy  braeelets.]  {Beb.)  StringM,  The  signet-ring  or  leii 
was  suspended  from  the  neck  with  a  silk  string,  and  worn  inside  the  garments.  (Cant  viiL  6 ; 
Jer.  xxil  24  ;  Hag.  ii.  28.)  21.  The  harlot]  "  The  name  by  which  Hirah  calls  her  is  literally 
a  holy  woman.  In  the  horrid  religious  rites  of  the  Groddess  Ashtoreth,  the  priestesses  or  fensb 
devotees  were  harlots,  who  sat  and  solicited  the  passers-by.  (Jer.  iii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xvi  25 ; 
Barach  vi.  42.")  (A  Iford.)  23.  Let  her  take  it  to  her.]  The  meaning  is,  let  her  keep  the  pledge 
for  herself.  24.  Let  her  be  burnt]  '*  The  punishment  of  burning  for  unchastity  was  aftervardi 
by  the  law  reserved  for  the  daughters  of  priests.  (Lev.  xxi.  9.)  And  Knobel  thinks  thatthii 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  Tamar  as  being  now  by  marriage  one  of  the  holy  race.  Had  ibe 
merely  been  punished  as  the  betrothed  of  Selah,  she  would  have  been  stoned.  (Lev.  xx.  10 ; 
Deut  xxii.  23;  Ezek.  xvi.  40;  John  viii.  5.")  {AlfordL)  29.  Pharea.]  A  breach.  **?««. 
in  the  struggle  before  birth  obtained  the  primogeniture,  and  in  the  tenth  generation,  David  the 
King  of  Israel,  descended  from  him.  (Ruth  iv.  18-22.)  Tamar,  therefore,  has  a  ^ace  ss  tm 
of  the  female  ancestors  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ."    {Jacobus,) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPH'-Venu  1-30. 

The  Charaoter  of  Judah. 

The  story  of  Joseph  is  interrupted  at  this  point,  for  the  purpose  of  pving 
some  particulars  concerning  the  family  history  of  Judah.  This  account  is  not 
to  be  considered  merely  as  an  episode,  but  rather  as  a  parallel  histoiy,  all 
belonging  to  the  wider  history  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  The  chief  points  of  Judih's 
character  are  here  illustrated. 

I.  Faithlessness  towards  (Jod.  This  is  seen,— 1.  In  his  separation  from  te 
brethren.  "Judah  went  down  from  his  brethren."  (Verse  1.)  Thiswisa 
a^t;of  wilful  indiscretion,  and  dangerous  to  his  spiritual  interests.  He  leti* 
the  family  where  God  was  known  and  honoured!,  and  forms  a  close  friendi? 
with  a  Canaanite.  2.  In  his  marriage  with  an  idclator.  (Verse  2.)  He  W 
^PJ^cted  to  his  sister's  marriage  with  Shechem,  and  yet  he  marries  this  womm, 
and  that  without  consulting  his  father.  Such  connections  as  these  wW  ^ 
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likiden  to  the  covenant  family,  who  were  to  be  a  sefMiTated  people.  These 
tllianoes  were  cocrupting,  and  dangerous  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  people 
of  Gh>d.  We  have  a  sad  illustration  in  the  children  bom  from  this  marriage. 
Jadah  was  the  first  of  Israel's  sons  who  took  this  false  step.  He  was  weary  of 
the  restraintB  of  religiou. 

IL  A  strong  sensual  nature.  We  have  a  melancholy  illustration  of  this  in 
tiie  account  of  his  incestuous  intercourse  with  Tamar.  (Verses  12-18.)  Judah 
had  already  become  heathenish  by  his  unlawful  connections,  and  was  easily 
leduced 

HI.  An  underlying  sense  of  justice.  He  had  not  sunk  into  that  lowest 
depth  of  degradation  in  which  the  conscience  is  seared,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  sense  o^  or  concern  for,  righteousness.  He  scrupled  not  to  acknowledge  his 
guilt,  and  the  superior  sense  of  justice  shown  by  his  daughter-in-law.  (Verse  26.) 
'*  He  now  acknowledges  that  in  withholding  his  son  from  the  widow  and  denying 
her  right,  he  had  brought  about  this  shameful  and  sad  result.  It  is  evident 
from  the  narrative  that  she  was  driven  to  this  stratagem,  not  from  base  lewdness, 
but  to  obtain  through  Judah  himself  the  covenant  posterity  of  which  he  was 
prrongfuUy  depriving  her."  {Jacobus)  Judah  had  also  enough  sense  of  religious 
obligation  left  to  keep  up  the  customs  of  the  covenant  family  which  were  wisely 
ordained  for  its  preservation.  (Verse  8.)  This  was  an  important  provision  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  supreme  purpose  for  which  the  race  of  Israel  was  chosen. 
CRnth  iv.  10-12 ;  compare  also  with  verses  18-22.)  "  Onan,  however,  proved 
Ealae,  and  his  crime  of  violating  God's  ordinance  by  a  shameful  abomination  was 
also  pnnished  with  death.  Thus  the  covenant  household  seems  degraded  and 
diflgiuced.     But  the  salvation  lies  not  with  them,  but  with  God."    (Jacobus.) 

ITT.  Self-dependence.  Judah's  was  a  strong  character.  He  was  a  headlong, 
rushing  man,  with  great  power  in  him  for  evil  or  for  good. 

The  Lessons  of  Judah's  History. 

L  Ood*i  cause  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  triumph  even  when  it  leems  to  faiL 
At  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  Joseph  appears  to  be  altogether  lost.  In  like 
manner,  here,  Judah  appears  to  be  lost — tne  hope  of  his  posterity  clean  gone 
for  ever.  Yet,  as  the  nistory  unfolds,  we  shall  find  signs  of  future  greatness 
both  in  Joseph  and  Judah.  The  tribe  appeared  to  be  extinguished,  but  the 
purpose  of  God  shall  still  be  accomplished.  So  in  the  cross  the  cause  of  Christ 
seemed  to  fail;  His  life  and  teaching  but,  at  best,  a  pleasing  memory,  or  it  may 
be,  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  enthusiasm.  But  that,  in  the  design  of 
God  and  in  actud  result,  was  the  hour  of  His  sublime  triumph.  Thereby  was 
He  "  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."    (1  Cor.  L  24.) 

n.  Ood's  judgments  on  the  sin  of  unchastity.  Judah  is  disgraced  both  in 
lumself  and  in  his  sons.    There  is  a  stain  upon  the  family  honour. 

ni.  This  history  has  an  important  bearing  upon  Ood'i  purpose  of  lalvation. 
This  history  derives  its  importance  and  justifies  its  place  in  the  sacred  record, 
from  the  fact  that  Christ  sprang  from  tiie  tribe  of  Judah.  The  minutest 
eixcomstances  connected  with  the  ancestors  of  the  promised  seed  have  a 
lasting  interest.  Considered  in  regard  to  God's  redeeming  purpose,  this  history 
■hows — 1.  That  God's  election  is  by  grace.  Otherwise  Judah  would  not  have 
been  chosen  as  the  ancestor  of  Christ.  It  shows— 2.  The  native  glory  cf  Christ. 
He  derives  all  His  glory  from  Himself,  and  not  from  His  ancestry.  It  shows — 
Bp  The  amazing  condescension  of  Christ.     The  greatest  and  most  shameful 
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sinners  are  found  in  His  birbh-register.  He  "  despised  the  sbame,"  and  "  made 
Himself  of  no  reputation."  The  strong  purpose  of  His  love  can  triumph  over 
the  worst  evils  of  human  sin.  Luther  asks,  *'  Why  did  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
permit  these  shameful  things  to  be  written  ?     Answer :  That  no  one  should  be 

Sroud  of  his  own  righteousness  and  wisdom ;  and,  again,  that  no  one  should 
espair  on  account  of  his  sins.     It  may  be,  also,  to  remind  us  that  by  natonl 
right,  Oentiles,  too,  are  the  mother,  brothers,  sisters  of  our  Lord." 

The  Sin  op  Onan. — Verses  S-10. 

L  It  was  prompted  by  a  low  motive.  It  was  as  selfish  as  it  was  vil&  Onsn's 
design  was  to  preserve  the  whole  inheritance  for  his  own  housa 

II.  It  was  an  act  of  wilfU  disobedience  to  Ood*8  ordinance.  "  111  deaervings 
of  others  can  be  no  excuse  for  our  iniustice,  for  our  uncharitableness.  That 
which  Tamar  required,  Moses  afterwara,  as  from  God,  commanded — ^the  socoes- 
sion  of  brothers  into  the  barren  bed.  Some  laws  God  spake  to  His  Church  long 
ere  He  wrote  them :  while  the  author  is  certainly  known,  the  voice  and  the 
finger  of  God  are  worthy  of  equal  respect."— Y^/?.  Ball ) 

in.  It  was  a  dishonour  done  to  hit  own  body.  ''  Unchastity  in  general  is 
a  homicidal  waste  of  the  generative  powers,  a  demonic  bestiality,  an  outrage  to 
ancestors,  to  posterity,  and  to  one's  own  life.  It  is  a  crime  against  the  image 
of  God,  and  a  degradation  below  the  animal.  Onan's  ofience,  moreover,  as 
committed  in  marriage,  was  a  most  unnatural  wickedness,  a  grievous  wrong, 
and  a  desecration  of  the  body  as  the  temple  of  God.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  most 
defective  development  of  what  may.be  called  the  consciousness  of  personality, 
and  of  personal  dignity." — (Lange,) 

IV.  It  was  aggravated  by  his  position  in  the  covenant  family.  The  Messiah 
was  to  descend  from  the  stock  of  Judah,  and  for  aught  he  knew  from  himsell 
This  very  Tauiar  is  counted  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  (Matt.  L  3.)  Herein 
he  did  despite  to  the  covenant  promise.    He  rejected  an  honourable  destiny. 

8UQQBSTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  tHE  VERSES, 


Verse  8.  The  Levirate  law.  An  en- 
deavour to  preserve  families,  even  in  their 
separate  lines,  and  to  retain  the  thereby 
inherited  property,  pervades  the  laws 
of  the  Israelites — a  feeling  that  doubt- 
less came  down  from  the  patriarchs. 
The  father  still  lived  on  in  the  son  ; 
the  whole  family  descending  from  him 
was,  in  a  certain  sense,  himself ;  and, 
through  this,  the  place  among  the 
people  was  to  be  preserved.  From  the 
remotest  antiquity  so  much  depended 
upon  the  preservation  of  tradition, 
upon  the  inheritance  of  religion,  edu- 
cation, and  custom,  that  these  things 
were  never  regarded  as  the  business  of 
individuals,  but  of  families  and  nations. 
The  first  motive  fox  ik^  -^^^tnax^^biiel 
634 


custom,  or  for  Judah's  idea,  com^, 
doxkhtleas,  Jrom  a  struggle  of/aitkm 
the  promise  with  death.  As  the  promise 
is  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  so  death 
seems  to  mar  the  promise  when  he 
carries  away  some  of  Jacobs  sons, 
especially  the  first-born,  before  they 
have  had  offspring.  Life  thus  entes 
into  strife  with  death,  whilst  the  re- 
maining brothers  fill  up  the  blank.  IIm 
second  motive,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  fact,  that  the  life  of  tk 
deceased  is  to  be  r^ected  in  thefntmt 
existence  of  their  names  in  this  worli 
Israel's  sons  are  a  church  of  the  uh 
dying.  There  is  a  third  motive ;  it  is 
to  introduce  the  idea  of  spiritffd 
descent.      The  son  of  the  surmii^ 
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r  aaswera  for  the  legitimate  son 

dead,  and  thus  the  way  is  pre- 

for  the  ^eat  extension  of  the 

ve    relationship,    according   to 

Jesus  is  called  the  Son  of  Joseph, 

ention  is  made  of  the  brothers  of 

The  institution,  however,  being 

1,  it  could  not  be  cairied  through 

gently  in  opposition  to  the  ri^bt 

sonality.    A  particular  coercive 

Lge  would  have  been  at  war  with 

3a  of  the  law  itsel£    (Deut.  xxv. 

Ruth  iv.  7.) — {Lange) 

ses  12-14.  That  Tamar  desired 
I  to  be  given  to  her  was  not  un- 
able ;  but  her  course  in  thus 
ng  herself  is  by  no  means  ap- 
1,  though  some  of  the  Christian 
I  (Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Theo- 
,  praise  her  on  this  very  account, 
scribe  her  design  to  a  peculiar 
to  become  the  mother  of  the 
.h. — (Lange,) 

lar  seeks  by  subtilty  that  which 
iild  not  have  by  award  of  justice, 
^lect  of  due  retributions  drives 
>  indirect  courses ;  neither  know 
bher  they  sin  more  in  righting 
dves  wrongfully,  or  the  other  in 
:hting  them. — {Bp,  Ball.) 

le  16.  Three  women  only  are 
»ned  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ. 
,  the  harlot;  Bathsheba,  the 
ress,  and  this  incestuous  Tamar 
i.)  ;  to  show  His  readiness  to 


receive  the  most  notorious  offenders 
that  come  unto  Him  with  bleeding  and 
believing  hearts.  (1  Tim.  i.  15.) — 
(Trapp) 

Verse  23.  Shame  is  the  easiest 
wages  of  sin,  and  the  surest,  which 
ever  begins  first  in  ourselves.  Nature 
is  not  more  forward  to  commit  sin,  than 
willing  to  hide  it. — {Bishop  Ball.) 

Verse  26.  God  will  find  a  time  to 
bring  His  children  upon  their  knees, 
and  to  wring  from  them  penitent  con- 
fessions ;  and  rather  than  He  will  not 
have  them  soundly  ashamed,  He  Will 
make  them  the  trumpets  of  their  own 
reproacL — (Bishop  BaU,) 

And  he  knew  her  apain  no  more. 
An  assurance  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
repentance. 

Inasmuch  as  Hebrew  customs  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  the  law,  (Lev. 
xviii  15  ;  xx.  12),  condemned  such  an 
act  as  incest,  he  repeated  it  not. — 
(Al/ord.) 

Mostcommentators  regard  the  sajring 
of  the  midwife  as  allusive  to  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  house  of  David  which  came  of  the 
line  of  Pharez. — [Al/ord,) 

The  Jewish  writers  say,  "  In  Pharez 
the  strength  of  David's  house  was 
portended;  and  therefore  from  him 
proceedeth  the  Kingdom  of  the  house 
of  David." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


lAL  Notes. — 1.  Pharaoh.]  The  name  is  derived  from  Phra,  meaning  the  tun,  Patiphar 
^Umgi-ng  to  the  nin. — 2.  The  Lord.]  Jehovah.  This,  the  covenant  name  of  Grod,  is  here, 
irst  time,  introduced  into  Joseph's  liistory.—  6.  And  he  knew  not  aught  he  had,  lave 
1  which  he  did  eat]  Heb.  Knew  not  anything  with  him.  He  did  not  insist  upon  a 
knowledge  of  his  affairs,  but  left  everything  to  Joseph.  **  But  this  committal  of  his 
)  Joseph  did  not  extend  to  anything  concerning  his  food,  for  that  would  have  been  an 
don."  (Gen.  xliii.  32.)  (ii(/brd.)— 9.  Sin  against  Ood.]  Joseph  uses  the  common 
'  God  in  addressing  this  Egyptian.— H-  About  this  time.]  Heb.  At  this  day.  The 
^hich  the  occurrence  now  related  took  place.  14.  An  Hebrew.]  "  A  Hebrew  is  still  the 
onal  designation  proper  to  Joseph.  (Uen.  xiv.  13.)  Jacob's  descendants  had  not  got 
he  family.  The  term  Israelite  was  therefore  not  yet  in  use.  The  national  name  is 
ly  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  among  the  Egyptians."     (Gen.  xliiL  82.)     (Murphy,) 
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—15.  Left  hii  gurment  with  me-]  '<  Not  in  her  hand,  which  would  hftve  been  raipioioiii.|] 
(ifurpAy.)— 20.  The  priion.]  Heb.  Houie  of  roundihui^  ot  rovrnd-houMt.  Called  a  "dangeoB." 
(Gren.  xli.  14)  A  place  vfhere  the  hing't  pritonert  vert  bound.  An  added  explanatkn. 
—22.  Keeper  of  the  ^riflon.]  An  inferior  officer  who  was  charged  with  the  actoal  dieiaSpliae  of 
the  prison. 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH,— Venet  l-«. 

The  Pbosperitt  of  Joseph  in  the  House  op  His  First  Masteb. 

I.  Its  extraordinary  nature.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  everything  against 
him.  A  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  torn  from  his  father,  from  home  and 
country,  and  sold  as  a  slave  among  idolators ;  what  condition  could  be  more 
hopeless  and  forlorn  ?  And  yet  this  youth  is  raised  from  his  low  and  mean 
estate  to  the  highest  place  in  his  master's  house,  and  has  unlimited  confideiMe 
reposed  in  him.  He  prospers  to  a  wonderful  extent,  and  causes  all  around  him 
to  prosper.  (Verses  2,  3.)  Cast  off  by  his  own  brethren,  he  rises  amongit 
strangers  to  dignity  and  honour. 

II.  Its  basis  and  security.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  young  man  rising 
thus  in  the  face  of  every  disadvantage?  1.  Btf  his  own  bearing  and  candnd. 
Surely  Joseph  must  have  been  cheerful  and  resigned  under  his  hard  lot  He 
must  have  made  himself  agreeable  to  his  master  by  his  diligence  in  bosiDefiB, 
and  by  a  brave  and  manly  behaviour.  He  had  nothing  of  the  meanness  of  the 
slave  about  him.  His  great  character  shined  through  every  outward  di»- 
advantage,  and  charmed  and  impressed  all  who  came  under  its  influenoa  He 
was  a  noble  example  of  one  who  was  completely  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  in 
affliction.  In  the  dajr  of  adversity  he  would  consider,  and  be  quiet  in  his 
confidence,  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bearing  up  and  trusting  the 
faithfulness  of  his  God.  Firm  faith  m  the  revelations  made  to  him  of  his 
coming  greatness  sustained  him  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  adversities.  There 
was  nothing  like  fretfulness  about  this  man  ;  for  a  gloomy  and  peevish  spirit 
would  not  have  won  the  admiration  of  his  master.  Joseph  rose  to  influence  by 
the  force  of  character.  2.  By  the  favour  of  God.  It  was  the  grace  of  God 
that  made  his  character  what  it  was,  and  imparted  to  it  an  energy  for  good. 
That  grace,  in  the  form  of  favour  and  blessing,  made  Joseph  prosperous.  "  The 
Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man  "  The  Covenant  Jehovah 
was  with  him,  his  portion,  his  guide,  his  stay  and  support.  He  was  like  the  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water.  "  Whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper."  (Ps.  i 
1,  3.)  He  was  robbed  of  all  society  but  that  of  his  God.  He  left  behind  him 
father  and  home,  but  he  took  God  with  him.  He  could  be  persecuted,  but  not 
forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.  Surely  he  could  say  in  the  spirit  of 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  When  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  then 
Jehovah  will  take  me  up.' 


» 


III.  Its  lessons.  1.  That  God^s  blessings  and  grace  are  with  Bis  feoj^ 
everywhere,  and  under  the  severest  trials.  The  grace  of  God  was  seen  m  we 
noble  bearing  of  Joseph  in  adversity,  and  the  blessing  of  God  in  that  proqientf 
which  he  gained.  No  exile,  no  stroke  of  adversity  can  deprive  God's  saiiti 
of  their  best  comforts. 

«  u-  ^^^  God's  blessing  and  grace  in  His  people  are  manifest  to  otitn. 
His  master  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  had  made  all 
that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand."  (Verse  3.)  The  spiritual  conviction  rf 
Josejph,  which  made  his  outward  life  what  it  was,  were  recognised  by  his  mtfttr. 
•ne  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  goodness  which  was  uncommon  and 
636 
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And  which  could  only  be  traced  to  a  Divine  spring.    Such  is  the  power 
Uj  character  which  compels  the  world  to  ascnoe  it  to  the  grace  of  God. 

love  the  Lord,  the  same  is  known  of  him.  The  saints  of  God  though 
» their  deepest  feelings,  and  the  Divine  source  of  their  strength,  cannot 
}  to  the  influence  of  their  lives  and  the  impressions  of  their  character. 
e  public  lights.  They  compel  observation,  like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill 
unot  be  hid.  It  is  to  Joseph's  credit  that  his  goodness  was  manifest  to 
his  implies  that  he  did  not  hide  his  religion.  It  is  probable  that  he 
stand  at  once  as  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God.  The  Lord  gave  him 
ts  of  alL  ''  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour."  {1  Sam.  ii.  30.) 
at  God  blesses  others  far  the  sake  of  His  people.  His  Kindness  oveiflows 
who,  by  His  providence,  are  brought  into  relations  with  them.  The 
I's  house  is  blessed  for  Joseph's  sake.  (Verse  5.)  God  blesses  those 
IS  His  own  people,  according  to  the  promise.  (Gen.  xii.  3.)  He  makes 
\ts  a  blessing.  Thus  was  Jacob  made  to  Laban  ;  Joseph  to  the  house  of 
:,  and  afterwards  to  all  Egypt ;  Israel  to  the  world.     "  Salvation  is  of 

8." 

at  God  is  still  working  out  His  designs,  even  when  they  seem  to  fail. 
e  of  the  house  of  Israel  centered  upon  Joseph  ;  and  now,  to  all  human 
ice,  all  was  lost.  But  God,  though  hidden  for  awhile  in  the  mysterious 
lis  providence,  was  working  out  His  own  purposes.  His  wisdom  would 
lanifest.  Had  the  House  of  Jacob  remained  in  Canaan,  they  would,  in 
ibility,  have  been  dispersed  among  the  people,  have  lost  their  unity  and 
deuce,  and  been  wasted  by  numerous  wars.  In  Egjrpt  they  would  grow 
a  great  and  united  people,  and  receive  the  advantage  of  an  important 
>nal  influence  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  that  seat  of  culture 
Idly  power.  They  would  thus  acquire  the  elements  of  political  strength, 
e  afflictions  which  were  visited  upon  them  worked  for  their  good,  by 

them  closer  together  and  thus  preserving  their  unity,  and  by  awakening 
I  a  longing  after  redemption.      The  destiny  of  the  church  has  often 

to  merely  human  eyes,  to  hang  upon  the  frail  thread  of  some  threatened 
)m  such  threads  as  Joseph  in  prison,  Moses  in  the  ark,  David  in  tlie  cave 
lam.    But  the  providence  of  God,  like  His  mercy,  is  ever  faithful,  ever 
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i  1.  Joseph  brought  down  to 
and  sold  as  a  slave — a  dark 
iuce.  But  consider  his  own 
station  of  it  when  he  reviews 
he  time  to  come.  "  Be  not 
nor  SLiifixy  with  yourselves  that 
I  me  hither ;  for  God,"  etc. 
dv.  5,  7.)  God  orders  all  the 
'  His  people ;  and  though  they 
3m  to  be  forgotten,  His  eye  is 
upon  them. 

was  to  Joseph  **  the  day  of  his 
,"  as  Jacob  called  that  sad  day 
le  departed  from  his  father's 
Surely  the  archers  may  well 
to  have  sorely  grieved  him. 


Verses  2,  3.  The  Covenant  God 
victoriously  carries  forward  His  decrees 
through  all  the  need,  sufferings,  and 
ignomony  of  His  people. — {Lanae,) 

God's  presence  can  make  up  ior  any 
foss,  and  bless  us  in  any  place. 

What  a  difference  is  tnere  between 
the  case  of  Joseph  and  that  of  Jonah  ! 
They  were  both  in  trouble,  both  absent 
from  God's  people,  and  among  the 
heathen  ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  one 
were  for  righteousness  sake,  while  those 
of  the  other  were  of  his  own  procuring. 
-^(Fuller.) 

Prosperity  is  not  always  a  sign  of 
God's  special  favour,  yet  His  hand  is 
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always  to  be  recognised  in  it  by  His 
people,  when  He  sees  it  would  be 
better  for  them  than  adversity,  or 
when,  by  means  of  it,  He  proposes  to 
make  them  blessings  to  others. — 
{Busk) 

Potiphar  was  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Joseph  was  the  object 
of  Divine  care  and  favour.  Here  is 
an  example  to  Christians  to  recommend 
the  Oospel  by  their  fidelity  and  dili- 
gence, and  to  be  faithful  to  Ood  even 
when  there  are  no  religious  friends 
about  them  to  watch  over  them. 

Verse  4.  Joseph's  promotion  illu- 
strates— 1.  The  principle,  that  he  who 
is  faithful  over  a  few  things  shall  be 
made  ruler  over  many  things.  2. 
The  principle,  that  God  honours  those 
who  honour  Him.  3.  That  God  was 
carrying  out  hereby  His  purpose  of 
mercy  towards  the  house  of  Jacob. 

He  that  is  mourned  for  in  Canaan, 
as  dead,  prospers  in  Egypt  under 
Potiphar ;  and  of  a  slave,  is  made 
ruler.  Thus  God  meant  to  prepare 
him  for  a  greater  charge  ;  he  must  first 
rule  Potiphar's  house,  then  Phiuraoh's 
kingdom. — {Bishop  HaU.) 

Verse  5.    Joseph  reminds  us  of  St. 


Paul  (2  Cor.  vi),  who  through  the  per- 
secutions of  his  brethren  is  forced  to 
carry  the  light  of  God's  kingdom  into 
the  heathen  world. 

Pious  stewards,  and  pious  senranti 
of  every  class,  are  a  blessing  to  tim 
masters,  not  only  because  they  ire 
faithful  and  manage  their  affairs  with 
discretion,  but  because  they  draw  down 
the  special  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
households  to  which  they  Delon|[. 
Masters  may  learn  what  treatment  u 
due  to  faithful  servants ;  they  ought 
to  trust,  to  honour,  and  to  love  them. 
When  men  are  precious  in  God*8  sight 
they  are  honourable,  whatever  be  their 
station  in  \\£Q.—{Bush,) 

Verse  6.  Potiphar  took  what  was 
provided  for  him,  and  cared  for  no 
more.  This  is  few  men's  happiness; 
for  usually  the  master  is  the  greatest 
servant  in  the  ho\xaib,—{Trapp,) 

Beauty  of  pcnrson  and  Su^e  is  a 
quality  which  gains  love,  and  ought  to 
make  the  possessor  of  it  thankful ;  bat 
it  easily  proves  a  snare.  It  was  Joseph's 
comfort  that  he  was  beloved  bj  his 
master,  but  it  was  his  misfortune  that 
he  was  too  well  beloved  by  his  mistress. 
—{Bush). 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Vena  7-12. 

The  Temptation  of  Joseph. 

I.  The  strength  of  it.    Joseph  had    been    severely  tried  on  the   side  of 
endurance  of  adversity,  now  he  is  tried  by  the  more  perilous  temptation  of 
sensuality.    This  was  a  most  fierce  temptation,  when  we  consider— 1.  Hisffouik 
Joseph  was  young  and  of  beautiful  form  and  countenance.     In  youth  endowed 
with  high  health  and  vigour  the  sensual  passions  are  violent  and  impetuoos. 
The  temptation  to  gratify  them   is  strong.     2.    The  force  qf  oppwrtumif 
Joseph's  beauty  proved  a  snare  to  him.     His  master's  wife  "cast  her  eyes" 
upon  him.     (Verse  7.)    He  had  not  to  seek  to  draw  her  into  temptation.    She 
solicited  him.     3.  The  vrospect  of  advancement  which  his  compliaHce  wmU 
secure,     "  He  saw  this  pleasure  would  advance  him  :  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
a  minion  of  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  Egypt :  yet  resolves  to  contemn."- 
(Bp.  Hall.)    4.  The  repetition  of  the  temptation.    It  was  renewed  day  by  daj. 
(Verse  10.)    Many  are  able  to  withstand  temptation  in  the  first  instance  wlio 
yet  fad  to  hold  out  to  the  end.    Eve  resisted  the  tempter  at  the  first  oatset 
put  was  overcome  by  the  second.     Samson  refused  at  first  to  satisfy  Delilah's 
fW  *$"^  questions,  but  was  at  last  conquered  by  the  tears  and  importunities  of 
tliat  fair  woman.     The  assaults  of  temptation  may  prevail  even  over  sturir 
"Virtue  by  repeated  blows. 
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Eis  resistance  of  it.  Mark  the  grounds  upon  which  he  refuses  the  base 
aI.  He  says  nothing  about  the  wickedness  of  the  tempter.  He  utters  no 
)f  reproach  for  her  sensuality  and  faithlessness ;  but  simply  considers  his 
bligation — what  A^  ought  to  do.  1.  He  pleads  the  law  of  lumour.  His 
r  had  reposed  great  trust  in  him,  and  he  must  not  abuse  that  confidence. 
IS  8,  9.)  2.  He  pleads  the  law  of  chastity,  "  How  then  can  I  do  this  great 
Iness  ? "  It  was  a  moral  wrong  in  itself,  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
sr,  a  crime  against  society.  3.  He  pleads  the  law  of  piety.  It  was ''a 
;ainst  God/'  a  direct  violation  of  His  commandment.  He  recognises  a 
ne  authority  over  human  conduct.  It  would  be  trespass  against  heaven  to 
through  God's  distinct  prohibition.  He  must  be  faithful  to  God  as  well 
nan. 


.  His  victory  over  it  1.  It  was  obtained  by  flight.  fVeise  12).  He 
rm  in  refusing,  and  yet  he  would  not  imperil  his  virtue  by  remaining  in 
iighbourhood  of  temptation.     He  would  not  expose  his  strength  to  too 

and  to  an  unnecessary  trial.  Therefore  he  consulted  his  safety  by  taking 
ht.    Such  flight  is  more  honourable  than  the  most  heroic  deeds.    He  who 

avoid  being  vanquished  by  temptation  must  use  his  own  prudence  in 
\  the  first  way  of  escape.  Divine  aid  is  only  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
in  harmony  with  it.  2.  It  was  obtained  through  loss.  He  retained  a  good 
ence — the  approval  of  God,  but  he  lost  his  good  name.    His  real  character 

sight  of  God  was  preserved  pure,  but  his  reputation  in  the  sight  of  men 
me.  He  would  rather  lie  humbled  in  the  dust,  under  the  imputation  of 
han  rise  by  sinful  means.  "  How  much  had  he  rather  leave  his  cloak  than 
rtue ;  and  to  suffer  his  mistress  to  spoil  him  of  his  liberty,  rather  than  he 
I  blemish  her  honour,  or  his  master's  in  her,  or  God's  in  either  of  them  ? " — 
UaU.) 


8U00ESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


"se  7.  After  these  things.  A  man 
expect,  if  he  live  out  his  days, 
urged  to  all  sins,  to  the  breach 
3ry  branch  of  the  ten  command- 
\,  and  to  be  put  to  it  in  respect 
ry  article  of  our  creed. — (Irajm.) 
3  times  of  our  advance  in  the 

may  prove  the  times  of  our 
»t  temptation. 

ce  may  enchant  us,  the  cocka- 
slay  us  with  her  sight.  "Let 
ot  take  thee  with  her  eyelids," 
Solomon  (Prov.  vi.  25)  ;  as  larks, 

they  gaze  in  a  glass,  are  taken 
lay-net.— (  Trapv,) 

the  spite  of  nis  brethren  was 
0  great  a  cross  to  him  as  the 
inate  affection  of  his  mistress. — 
HaU.) 

rse  8.  Joseph,  as  an  example  of 
ty,  stands  here  in  the  brightest 
when  compared  with  the  conduct 


of  Judah  in  the  previous  chapter. — 
{Lange.) 

He  refused,  though  this  wicked 
woman  could  easily  nave  taken  her 
revenge  upon  him  for  it. 

To  argue  from  bounty  to  duty  is 
but  right  reason ;  but  to'argue,  as 
most  do,  from  God's  liberality  to 
liberty  in  sin,  is  the  devil's  logic. 
Joseph  will  not  deal  so  basely  with 
his  master,  though  an  Egyptian.  To 
render  good  for  evil  is  divine;  good, 
for  good  is  human,  but  evil  for  good  is 
devilisli.  The  "goodness  of  God 
should  lead  us  to  repentance,"  saith 
PauL  (Rom.  ii.  4.)  And  this  Peter 
picks  out  of  Paul's  Epistles,  as  one  of 
the  choicest  sentences,  and  urged  it 
upon  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  (2 
Pet.  iii.  n.)—{Trapp.) 

Verse.  9.  He  considers  his  obliga* 
tion  as  heightened  by  the  generosity 
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and  kindness  of  his  master,  who  with- 
held nothing  else  from  him.  Eve 
reasoned  at  first  on  this  principle 
(chap.  iii.  2.),  and  had  she  kept  to  it, 
she  nad  been  safe.  When  we  are 
tempted  to  covet  what  God  has  for- 
bidden, it  were  well  to  think  of  the 
many  things  which  He  has  not  forbid- 
den, but  freely  given  us. — -{Fuller,) 

Though  the  iron  entered  into  Joseph's 
soul,  sin  could  not ;  because  it  was 
fraught  with  God's  fear.  He  had  "  set 
God  at  his  right  hand,"  and  ''  there- 
fore he  was  not  moved."  (Ps.  xvi.  18.) 
Satan  knocked  oft  at  that  door,  but 
there  was  none  within  to  answer  or 
open.  He  struck  fire,  but  upon  wet 
tinder.  Joseph  in  Egypt,  like  a  pearl 
in  a  puddle,  keeps  his  virtue  still, 
wherever  he  comes.— (7rap^.) 

It  will  not  only  be  treacbery  to  my 
master  on  earth,  but  daring  wickedness 
against  my  Master  in  heaven.  God  is 
our  Maker  and  our  Judge ;  and  if 
honour  required  Joseph  to  be  faithful 
to  his  master,  much  more  did  religion, 
which  is  a  far  stronger  principle,  oblige 
him  to  be  faithful  to  his  Gbd ;  if  grati- 
tude bound  him  not  to  sin  against  the 
former,  how  much  more  strong  ought 
that  feeling  be  towards  God  ? — (Bush.) 

The  fear  of  God  is  the  keeper  of  all 
other  virtues. 

Verse  10.  Joseph  finds  it  necessary 
to  shun  her  company.  This  showed — 
1.  Bis  great  sincerity :  for  if  we  throw 
ourselves  tin  the  way  of  temptation,  or 
be  not  careful  to  snun  it  when  occa- 
sions offer,  in  vain  do  we  talk  against 
sin.  2.  Great  wisdom  :  for  though  he 
had  been  kept  hitherto,  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  should  be  so  in  future. 
3.  Great  resolution  and  perseverance  : 
for  it  is  not  every  one  who  withstands 
a  temptation  in  the  first  instance  that 
holds  out  to  the  end.    Job  endured  a 


series  of  trials  and  sinned  not ;  yet 
afterwards  spake  things  which  he  ought 
not.  4.  Otreat  grace.  "Can  a  man  go 
upon  hot  coals,  and  his  feet  not  be 
burned  ?  "  No ;  if  we  volnntarily  ao 
into  temptation,  we  shall  assuredly  be 
hurt,  if tnot  ruined  by  it ;  but  when 
Gh>d  by  His  providence  leads  us  into  it 
for  the  trial  of  our  gtaces,  we  may  hoM 
to  be  preserved  in  it,  and  brougnt 
victorious  out  of  iL-^fidler.) 

Verses  11,  12.  We  are  reminded 
here  of  Solomon's  description  of  an 
impudent  woman.     (Prov.  vil  13-S3). 

The  Church  "comes  from  the  wiUb- 
ness,"  that  is,  through  trouUes  tod 
afflictions,  leaning  on  her  beloved. 
(Cant.  viii.  5) ;  choosing  rather  to 
suffer  than  to  sin.  The  good  heart 
goes  in  a  right  line  to  God,  and  will 
not  fetch  a  compass,  but  strikes  throogh 
all  troubles  and  hazards  to  set  to  Him. 
It  will  not  break  the  hed^e  of  anj 
commandment,  to  avoid  any  piece  w 
foul  way. — (Trapp.) 

This  second  tmie  is  Joseph  stript  of 
his  garment ;  before,  in  the  violence  of 
envy,  now  of  lust ;  before,  of  necessitf, 
now  of  clioice  ;  before,  to  deceive  lus 
father,  now  his  master;  for,  heboid 
the  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  which  be 
left  in  those  wicked  hands,  is  made  u 
evidence  against  him,  of  that  which  be 
refused  to  do  ;  therefore  did  he  leave 
his  cloak,  because  he  would  not  do 
that  of  which  he  is  accused  and  con- 
demned, because  he  left  it.  Wbit 
safety  is  there  against  great  adver- 
saries, when  even  arguments  of  inno- 
cence are  used  to  convince  of  evil! 
Lust  yielded  unto  is  a  pleasant 
madness,  but  is  desperate  madnesi 
when  it  is  opposed ;  no  hatred  barm 
so  furiously  as  that  which  ariaei 
from  the  quenched  coals  of  love.-* 
(Bp.  BaU.) 


MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.—Term  18-18. 


The  False  Chabob  against  Joseph. 

L  The  boldness  of  it.    With  her  consciousness  of  guilt,  thus  to  set  heoelf  op 
a  model  of  iounovable  virtue,  was  a  most  daring  k^ldness. 
640 
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3ie  malignity  of  it  The  charge  was  preferred  out  of  pure  malignity.  It 
3  vengeance  of  disappointed  passion.  She  plots  the  destruction  of  a 
an  for  no  other  reason  but  his  incomparable  virtues.  No  worse  wicked- 
Q  be  ascribed  to  the  devil 

The  art  and  canning  of  it.  She  calls  the  servants  and  tells  them  her 
ling  lie,  so  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  the  insult  offered  to  her  by 
>brew.  As  the  appearances  were  altogether  against  Joseph,  they  might 
r  themselves  all  but  eye-witnesses  of  his  guilt.  She  speaks  to  them  in  a 
ptuous  manner  of  her  husband,  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  him  ;  and 
38  not  scruple  even  to  imputo  the  same  to  his  face.  "See,  he  hath 
b  in  an  Heorew  unto  us  to  mock  us."  "The  Hebrew  servant  which 
ist  brought  unto  us,  came  in  unto  me  to  mock  me."  (Verses  14,  17). 
fs  nothing  concerning  the  injury  done  to  her  husband,  but  charges  him 
eing  the  cause  of  this  attack  upon  her  virtne.  This  would  excite  his 
md  put  him  upon  tiie  vindication  of  his  honour.  He  would  be  ready  to 
her  words  spoken  uiider  the  inspiration  of  the  noble  rage  of  offended 
Yet  a  discerning  mind  might  perceive  here  that  her  cunning  really 
)t  its  mark.  The  feict'  that  she  speaks  so  disrespectfully  of  her  husband 
the  estrangement  of  her  heart  from  him,  and  also  a  design  to  annoy  him 
ling  him  up  to  the  contempt  of  his  servants. 

The  lessons  of  this  history,  l.  That  impurity  andfodsehood  are  closely 
The  devil,  as  he  is  an  unclean  spirit,  so  he  is  also  a  liar.  This  is  the 
cample  of  gross  calumniation  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  it  comes  from 
ilterous  woman.  2.  That  God's  saints  should  be  patient  under  false 
Uons.  All  things  concerning  the  righteous,  even  their  persecutions,  are 
bhe  control  of  God ;  and  in  tlie  long  run.  He  will  vindicate  their  honour. 
1  bring  forth  their  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  their  judgment  as  the 
ky,  though  it  may  have  been  long  hidden  under  the  clouds  of  calumny, 
la^  seem  to  bring  His  people  down  to  the  very  grave,  and  yet  He  wUl 
bnng  them  up.  The  37th  Psalm  teaches  us  how  we  are  to  consider  this 
>n  of  Joseph.  3.  That  we  should  do  the  thing  that  is  right  in  utter  dis- 
of  all  evU  consequences  to  ourselves.  By  maintaining  his  integrity  and 
Joseph  exposed  himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  regarded  as  a  monster 
uity.  In  the  cause  of  righteousness  he  had  literally  to  bear  sin.  But  he 
.  not  consequences.  He  only  thought  of  obligation.  He  bore  the 
bion  of  a  sinner,  but  his  record  was  on  high,  his  judgment  with  his  (xod. 
we  have  to  avoid  is  the  sin  itself ;  against  the  lie  there  may  be  found  a 
r. 

SUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

e  13.   The  danger  incurred  by  of  love:  that  love  which  ever  increases, 

IS  very  obvious.  Her  resentment  and  that  which,  usurping  the  name  of 

improve  it  as  the  instrument  of  love,  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of 

truction ;  or,  if  she  endeavoured,  its  own  destTuction,— {Robertson). 

r  own  sake,  to  conceal  it,  an  The  demon  of  lust  is  soon  converted 

it  might  probably  discover  it,  into  that  of  rage  and  revenge.     (2 

ise  very  dark  suspicions  against  Sam.  xiii.  15.) 

But  convinced  that  sin  was  an  Doubtless  he  denied  the  fact,  but 

jly  worse  evil  than  disgrace  or  he  dare  not  accuse  the  offender.  There 

he  is  determined  to  fly  at  all  is  not  only  the  praise  of  patience,  but 

a. — (Bush.)  oftimes  of  wisdom,  even  in    unjust 

sufferings.     He  knew  that  God  would 

les   14-18.      The    disappointed  find  time  to  clear  liis  innocence,  and 

I  of  Potiphar's  wife  had  settled  to  regard  his  chaste  faithfulness. — Bp. 

nto  malice.  There  are  two  kinds  Ball). 

2  z  ^^ 
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MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAGEAPE.—Verm  19-23. 

Joseph  in  Prison. 

I.  An  example  of  the  mysterions  ways  of  Providenee.  The  outward  snff^ 
ings  of  Joseph  were  grievous.  He  was  bound  as  well  as  imprisoned.  Tbej 
"hurt"  his  feet  "with  fetters."  (Ps.  cv.  18.)  But  his  trouble  went  de^ 
than  this.  "  The  iron  entered  his  soul."  Though  conscious  of  innocence,  yet 
in  the  eyes  of  men  he  suffered  as  one  guilty.  He  had  to  bear  shame,  and 
reproach,  and  punishment  on  account  of  his  integrity  and  uprightness.  AH 
this  time  his  enemies  flourished  and  triumphed  over  him.  Such  is  the  mysteij 
of  Providence  in  all  ages.  The  prizes  of  the  world  seem  mostly  to  fall  to  tbe 
lot  of  the  selfish  and  the  sinful  The  just  is  often  made  a  prey  to  the  sons  of 
violence,  and  condemned  to  obscurity  and  failure,  while  the  ungodly  are  in  greit 
prosperity  and  are  borne  to  the  stars  by  flatteries  and  applause.  This  has  oeen 
the  puzzle  of  Ood's  peoule  in  all  ages.  When  they  have  thought  upon  tbe  dirk 
ways  of  Ood's  dealings  nere  it  has  been  a  pain  and  grief  to  their  souk.  To  all 
outward  appearance,  it  is  not  justice,  but  the  blindest  and  mostundisGriminabDg 
chance  that  rules  the  world. 

II.  An  example  of  the  strength  of  Ood*8  consolationi  in  the  wont  triali. 
Joseph  had  God's  consolations  within  him  which  enabled  him  to  bear  up,  and 
hope  on,  and  press  forward,  even  though  he  could  not  see  his  way  before  him. 
1.  He  had  a  present  reward,  "The  Lord  was  with  Joseph."  The  promise 
made  to  Abraham  was  his.  Tlie  Lord  was  in  all  places  and  m  all  circumstances 
his  "  exceeding  great  reward."  (Gen.  xv.  1.)  He  had  the  satis£action  of  a  good 
conscience,  in  the  thought  of  duty  nobly  done.  God  was  with  him,  and  nesr 
him,  his  help  and  stay.  What  can  be  greater  than  this  to  a  man  who  can  Inllj 
realise  it?  It  is  true  that  Joseph  was  afterwards  exalted  to  greatness  and 
prosperity.  But  this  was  not  his  true  reward,  which  was  one  altogether  spiritoal 
and  unseen  by  the  world.  In  a  most  sacred  and  exclusive  sense,  his  reward  was 
with  the  Most  High.  God  does  not  pay  His  people  in  the  coin  and  honours  of 
this  world.  2.  Bis  goodness  was  made  manifest.  That  brought  him  a  fditiMir 
reward  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  led  the  way  to  his  advancement  and  exaltation. 
The  first  effect  was  to  give  him  influence  over  others.  He  rose  in  favour  with 
the  keeper  of  the  prison.  (Verse  21.)  "We  observe  here  the  real  nature  of 
human  influence.  It  is  not  the  influence  of  rank,  but  of  character.  Make  all 
men  equal  in  rank  to-day,  and  to-morrow  there  will  be  found  those  who  have 
acquired  influence  over  the  others.  These  prisoners  were  all  in  the  same 
position,  but  very  soon  Joseph's  character  gained  him  influence.  Thus,  by  the 
influence  of  Paul,  the  jailer  at  Philippi  was  converted,  Felix  trembled  before 
him,  and  Agrippa  was  almost  persuadted  to  be  a  Christian.  Let  such  a  man  be 
imprisoned,  but  he  will  soon  have  converted  Csosar's  household,  for  his 
influence  is  real." — (Robertson.) 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 

Verses  19, 20.   A  prison  is  a  place  of  The  blameless  Joseph  is  here  immnied. 

humiliation  and  shame.     The  inmates  Without  transgression,  he  is  numbered 

are  the  actual  or  suspected  perpetrators  with  transgressors.    Joseph  in  custody, 

of  evil,  whose  name  is  a  reproach,  whom  reviled  for  iniquity  whicn  he  knew  n(^ 

society  casts  out.     But  within  these  foreshadows  Jesus,  who,  without  it», « 

walls  of  guilt  we  find  a  guiltless  man.  made  sin  for  us.    He  for  whom  the 
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I  of  heavens  is  no  worthy  throne, 
hed  for  us  in  prison  garb,  and 
for  US  the  prison  shame.  Hence 
pirit  records,  "He  was  taken 
orison  and  from  judgment."  But 
w(Ms  arrested  hy  the  justice  of 

But  wherefore?  He  lived  the 
Kf  an  Jesus.  He  died  the  Holy 
er.      How   then  ^  could  justice 

Him  with  a  jailor's  ^asp? 
ae,  though  no  shade  of  sm  was 
m,  mountains  of  sin  were  upon 

God  transfers  the  sins  of  the 
to  His  sinless  Son.  Wondrous 
)  word,  but  true  as  wondrous, 

Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the 
ties  of  us  all."      [Archdeacon 

"  Christ  is  AUr^ 

ses  21-23.  No  sooner  is  Joseph 
(oner,  than  a  guardian  of  the 
ers.  Trust  and  honour  accom- 
him  wheresoever  he  is :  in  his 
's  house,  in  Potiphar's,  in  the 
1  the  court ;  still  he  hath  both 
r  and  rule.  So  long  as  God  is 
lim,  he  cannot  but  shine  in  spite 
n.  The  walls  of  that  dungeon 
t  hide  his  virtues,  the  irons  can- 
)ld  them.  Pharaoh's  officers  are 
10  witness  his  graces,  which  he 
not  come  forth  to  shew. — {Bp. 

»rison  keeps  not  God  from  His ; 
»  the  apostles  and  martyrs, 
prisons,  by  God's  presence, 
le  palaces  ;  the  fiery  furnace,  a 
^ot  pleasure;  the  stocks,  a  music 
.    (Acts  xvi.  25.) — {Trapp.) 


Observe  the  religious  tone  of  this 
account  We  read  nothing  of  Joseph's 
intellectual  superiority,  but  that  "  the 
Lord  was  with  him."  The  reason  of 
his  influence  was  the  God  within  him. 
Just  so  far  as  a  man  is  Christlike  will 
he  have  influence. — {Robertson.) 

In  Joseph's  condition,  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  death,  the  loss  of  ms  fair 
fame,  and  of  all  his  virtues.  Now 
comes  Christ  with  his  eyes  of  grace, 
and  throws  light  into  the  grava 
"  Joseph  is  to  become  a  Lord,  though 
he  had  seemingly  entered  into  the 
prison  of  helL" — {Luther\  Joseph's 
way  is  now  for  a  time  in  the  darkness, 
but  this  is  the  very  way  through 
which  God  often  leads  his  people. — 
(Lange.) 

Joseph  had  much  yet  to  do  in  this 
world.  He  was  to  become  "the 
shepherd  and  the  stone  of  Israel." 
He  was  to  be  lord  of  Pharaoh's  house, 
according  to  the  dreams  which  came 
to  him  from  heaven ;  he  was  to 
become  the  father  of  two  powerful 
tribes  in  Israel  He  could  not  perish 
while  the  promises  he  had  received 
were  yet  unaccomplished.^  All  the 
powers  of  darkness  combined  would 
find  themselves  unable  to  put  one  of 
God's  servants  to  death  whilst  any 
part  of  his  work  remained  unperformed. 
What  can  man  do  against  God  ?  Not 
only  the  righteous  and  the  wise,  and 
theur  works,  but  the  unrighteous,  the 
unwise,  and  the  worst  of  their  works, 
are  in  the  hands  of  Qod. — (Bush.) 


CHAPTER  XL. 


noAL  Notes. — ^The  Imtler.l  "The  capbearer  and  oveneer  of  the  wine— making  and 
and  serving,  an  important  ofiBcer  of  the  king.  (2  Elings  xviii  17.)  He  was  now  a  state 
r  for  an  offenoe  against  Pharaoh." — {Jacobus.)  Hit  baker.  "This  was  another  ofiBcer 
;  of  the  king's  bread  and  of  its  making ;  and  his  poet  was  one  of  high  trost,  because  they 
d  charge  of  the  food  of  the  king  might  easily  poison  him." — (/ac(^«.)-^4*  The  captain 
puund.]  Potiphar.  Charged  Joseph  with  them.  Not  to  watch  over  them,  but  to  wait 
^em  as  a  servant  They  continued  a  season  in  toard,  Heb.  Days,  It  is  generaUjy 
d  that  this  represents  alwut  a  year.— /S.  Eacdi  man  aecording  to  the  interpretation  of  hu 
This  expression  is  intended  to  show  that  the  dreams  were  not  enipty  and  unmeaning, 
»d  to  each  man's  case  and  capable  of  a  sound  interpretation.  —  U.  I  took  the  grapes  tm 
them  into  Fhara6h*i  onp.]    <*  The  imagery  of  the  dream  is  not  intended  to  intimate  that 
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Pharaoh  drank  only  of  the  fresh  juice  of  the  mpe.  It  only  expreaes  by  »  natural  fignrt  As 
source  of  wine,  and  possibly  the  duty  of  the  ^ef  butler  to  onoerBtand  and  sapermtend  As 
whole  process  of  its  formation."— (JfurpAy.)—^^*  ^  ^^^  ftda  away  out  of  thtt  laai  of  lit 
Hebrews.]  "  This  phrase  is  no  iuterpolation.  Judea  was  probably  known  by  this  nuM  k 
Egypt,  which  Abraham  had  visited  from  that  land.  It  may  also  favour  the  presmmptioB  ttit 
the  Und  was  inhabited  by  Hebrews  before  Canaan  took  possession  of  it" — (/oco&im.)— -i6*  Hin 
white  baskets  on  mine  head.]  The  figures  on  Egyptian  monuments  show  that  was  tiie  nal 
manner  in  which  men  carried  baskets,  while  the  women  carried  on  the  shouldefs. — 17>A& 
manner  of  bake-meats  for  Pharaoh.]  Heb.  '*  All  manner  of  food  of  Pharaoh,  tiie  wivk  of  s 
baker."  The  term  properly  signifies  **  baked  food  **  iu  generaL  7%e  birdt  did  eat  ikon  <mt  ^At 
hasketM,  **  Even  at  this  day  in  Egypt  kites  and  hawks  seize  upon  artidss  of  food  canisd  WB 
the  head  '*—{Knobd.)—l9.  Lift  up  tnine  head  from  off  thee,  and  shall  haxtf  fboe  on  a  tnal  fls 
was  to  be  beheaded,  and  his  body  hung  up  in  disffrace.  (Deut.  xzi.  22,  28;  Josh.  z.  S6;  S 
Sam.  iv.  12.)— 20.  Lifted  up  the  head  of  the  chief  butter  and  of  the  ohiof  bate.]  "  In  Ex.  m 
12,  and  Num.  i.  49,  this  phrase  is  used  in  the  sense  of  numbering,  and,  if  so  here,  then  H  wodd 
mean  that  in  re-coimting  his  officers,  Pharaoh  numbered  these — ^took  their  poU."— {/soohtf.) 
But  some  regard  this  phrase  as  elliptical,  the  full  expression  being  to  l^  up  the  he&d  osl  ^ 
priton,  an  appropriate  one,  as  such  places  of  confinement  were  usually  under  ground. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Vm'm  1-28. 

LiOHT  UPON  Joseph's  Destiny. 

This  chapter  discoveis  signs  that  Joseph  was  destined  to  fill  an  impottint 
place  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  This  was  now  the  tinie  of  his 
trial  and  preparation  for  his  great  calling  as  the  ruler  of  the  l^^yptiaos,  the 
deliverer  of  his  nation.   Some  of  the  indications  of  his  high  destiny  are  th)B8e>- 

I.  The  conviction  of  his  innocence  and  integrity  gains  ground.  Joseph  was, 
at  first,  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  laid  in  irons.  Now,  this  severe  discipline  ii 
relaxed,  and  he  is  appointed  to  a  kind  of  stewardship  over  the  other  prisoners. 
It  is  highly  probable  that,  by  this  time,  Potiphar  was  convinced  of  tus  innocence, 
though  he  detained  him  in  custody  for  prudential  reasons.  Joseph  was  every- 
where giving  the  impression  of  being  a  good  and  holy  man.  The  character  of 
Potiphar's  wife  could  not  long  be  concealed  ;  and  as  it  became  more  and  more 
known,  the  belief  in  Joseph's  innocence  would  gain  ground. 

II.  He  discovers  signs  of  his  true  vocation.  1.  As  a  saint  of  God,  Hark 
how  Joseph  refers  to  God  in  every  important  crisis  of  his  histoiy.  When 
Pharaoli's  two  officers  lamented  that  there  was  no  interpreter  of  their 
dreams,  he  said,  "  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God  ? "  He  was  always 
true  to  his  religion.  His  unmurmuring  patience,  and  calmness  in  the 
midst  of  overwhelming  calamities  declare  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  They 
speak  to  us  of  one  who  drew  from  secret  springs  of  consolation,  and  whose 
hope  was  in  the  Lord  his  God.  Mark  his  teniperateness  and  forbearance, 
his  calmness  and  simplicity.  He  does  not  speak  unkindly  of  his  brethren, 
he  does  not  even  name  them,  but  simply  states  that  he  was  "stolen  ou( 
of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,"  and  that  he  had  "done  nothing"  that  they 
should  put  him  "into  the  dungeon."  (Verse  15).  Here  was  the  faith  and 
resignation  of  a  saint,  whose  life  was  fit  to  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
Revelation  as  an  eminent  and  worthy  example  to  all  ages.  2.  As  a  propkt 
of  God.^  As  such,  he  interprets  dreams,  which  are  here  to  be  considered 
as  Divine  revelations  to  men,  of  warning,  reproof,  and  teaching.  (Job 
xxxiii.  14-18.)  His  own  experience  had  taught  him  how  dreams  came 
from  (Jod.  It  was  Joseph's  office  to  reveal  to  these  prisoners  the  meaniD^ 
of  what  God  had  taught  them  in  their  dreams.  The  true  prophet  of  Go«i 
interprets  the  dreams  of  humanity  for  a  better  time.  He  gives  the  vague  con- 
ceptions of  sincere,  though  ill-informed  seekers  alter  truth,  a  form  and  certaintv. 
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erprets  the  groans  and  pains  of  creation's  agony.  (Rom.  viii.  19-23.) 
d  andjv^st  ruler  of  men,  Joseph  was  cleany  a  man  who  was  destined 
ommandin^,  and  even  a  regal  influence  over  others.  He  was  fitted 
ibtless,  by  his  intellectualdfts  and  general  characteristics,  but  more 
I)  By  his  sympathy,  "Wherefore  look  ye  so  sadly  to-day?"  he 
fellow-prisoners  whose  dreams  suggested  the  worst  forebodings. 
.)  He  himself  had  been  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  he  usA 
«  tender.  Though  he  had  griefs  of  his  own  to  bear,  he  felt  for 
»  cannot  be  a  true  ruler  of  men  who  has  not  learned  sympathy. 
uprightness.  He  was  firm  and  faithful  even  when  he  had  to  tell 
truths.  (Verses  18,  19.)  Such  are  the  qualities  required  in  a  true 
1.     (2  Sam.  xxiii  3,  4.) 

retains  faith  and  hope  in  Ood  in  the  midst  of  all  his  adversities. 
th  him  in  the  prison.  Therefore  he  does  not  abandon  himself  to 
'.  still  trusts  and  hopes  on.  Though  Joseph  could  not  fortell  his  own 
,  he  has  confidence  that  he  shall  yet  be  brought  out  of  his  house  of 
(Verse  14).  He  has  confidence  that  God  would,  in  some'  way, 
im.  Pharaoh  might  have  his  dreams  as  well  as  his  servants,  and  he 
ad  to  have  such  an  interpreter  as  Joseph  in  his  court.  Or,  God 
J  to  him  the  innocence  of  this  prisoner,  who  was  merely  the  victim 
cciisation.  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity  Joseph,  even  in  his  most 
nents,  never  loses  faith  and  hope  in  Ood.    (Verse  15). 


SUOQESTIVE  COMMENTS   ON  THE   VERSES, 


-3.  The  plaice  where  Joseph 
Here  was  a  "  wheel  within 
ilzek.  i),  a  sweet  providence ; 
obnoxious  officers  should  be 
jph's  prison. — {Trapp.) 
iner  m  which  the  Divine 
quietly  and  secretly  makes 
ignificant  things,  apparently, 
u  and  the  cause  of  wonderful 
ppears  very  visible  in  our 
It  would   appear  simply 
that  Pharaoh  should  have 
)  prison  his  two  officers  on 
n'haps,  of  some  very  trifling 
ill  more  accidental  would  it 
t  Joseph  should  have  charge 
.nd  that  both  should  have 
ng  dreams,  and  finally  how 
3urily  fortuitous  that  Joseph, 
ly  should  have  observed  their 
in  their  countenances!  But 
^parent  chance  was  made  a 
e,  in  the  course  of  God's 
,  for  Joseph'sexaltations,and 
iemption.    "  The  Lord  finds 


a  thousand  ways  where  reason  sees  not 
even  one." — (Lange.) 

Verse  4.  As  Joseph  was  his  slave, 
and  these  were  State  prisoners,  he 
appointed  him  to  wait  upon  them.  It 
ia  probable  that  Joseph's  character  had 
been  somewhat  re-established  with  him 
during  his  residence  in  the  prison. — 
(Murphy,) 

The  occurrences  of  the  heathen 
world,  the  affiairs  of  courts,  their 
crimes,  cabals,  intrigues,  are  all  under 
the  divine  control.  Prisons,  too,  with 
their  dark  chambers,  dungeons,  sorrows^ 
secrets,  are  under  the  control  of  God. 
At  all  times  they  have  enclosed  not 
only  criminals,  but  the  innocent — 
oftentimes  the  best  and  most  pious 
of  men.  Christ  says  :  /  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me :  and  He  speaks 
thus,  not  of  faithful  martyrs  only ; 
even  among  the  guilty  there  is  a  spark 
of  Christ's  kinsmanship,  i,e,,  belonging 
to  Him. — (Lange.) 
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Verses  5-7.  It  appears  from  hence 
that  Jo6q[)h  was  not  a  hard-hearted 
overseer  f  linlike  many  petty  oflBcers, 
whose  overbearing  conduct  towards 
their  inferiors  is  the  most  intolerable, 
he  sjrmpathises  with  the  sorrowful,  and 
makes  free  with  them.  The  fear  of 
God  produces  tenderness  of  heart  and 
compassion  towards  men,  especially  to 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted. — (Fuller.) 

Joseph  had  suffered  like  them,  and 
therefore  he  understood  their  feelings. 
With  the  value  of  suffering  we  are 
familiar  ;  but  we  do  not  often  remember 
that  suffering  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  capacitate  us  for  sympathy.  Would 
you  be  a  Barnabas,  a  son  of  consolation  ? 
Brother  men,  you  may  ;  but  then  you 
must  pay  the  cost,  the  education  of 
the  soul  by  suffering. — {Robertson,) 

Verses  8-11.  Supernatural  dreams 
seem  usually  to  have  left  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  their  recipients 
amounting  to  a  violent  agitation. 
(Dan.  ii.  1.)  So  also  the  dream  of 
Pilate's  wife.  (Matt,  xxvii.  19).  We 
see  from  this  what  access  God  has  to 
the  spirits  of  men,  and  how  easily  He 
can  arm  their  imaginations  against 
their  own  peace.  He  can  at  pleasure 
send  a  secret  panic  into  our  souls,  and 
scare  us  as  He  did  Job  with  dreams 
and  visions,  and  even  fill  our  days 
and  nights  with  terror  by  presages 
and  forebodings  of  uncertain  evils. — 
{Bush.) 

But  what  kind  of  interpreters  did 
these  men  wish  for  ?  Such,  no  doubt, 
as  Pharaoh  on  his  having  dreamed, 
called  for,  namely  the  magicians,  and 
the  wise  men  of  Egjrpt ;  and  because 
they  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  them 
in  their  present  situation,  therefore 
were  they  sad.  Here  lies  the  force  of 
Joseph's  question  :  "  Do  not  interpre- 
tations belonff  to  God  ? "  Which  was 
a  reproof  to  them  for  looking  to  their 
magicians  instead  of  Him  ;  hence  also 
he  offered  himself  as  the  servant  of 
God  to  be  their  interpreter. — {fuUer.) 

The  servants  of  God  may  be  bouna 
in  a  prison ;  but  the  word  of  God  is 
not  bound     (2  Tim.  ii.  9.) 
Divine  words  and  warnings  can  only 
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be  interpreted  by  those  who  are  tauf^t 
of  God. 

Observe  the  characteristic  nataie  of 
those  dreams.  In  every  case  the  dream 
betrayed  the  man.  The  butler  dreamed 
of  three  great  vine  branches  and  ripe 
grapes,  the  baker  of  three  baskets  of 
baked  meats,  and  Joseph,  in  one  of  his 
own  dreams,  dreamt  of  acricultare,  the 
callm^  to  which  he  had  been  aocos- 
tomea  The  application  tiiat  we  mab 
of  this  is,  thatourspontaneons  thoo^tB 
betray  our  charactiar.  The  tnml  man 
dreams  of  trivial  thin^  but  if  the 
vision  that  is  presented  is  to  a  man  like 
St.  Paul,  he  is  lifted  up  to  the  third 
heaven,  and  hears  unutterable  thing* 
which  it  is  not  lawful  to  speak.  Ths 
dream  itself  is  evidence  of  a  man  of 
deep  feeling  and  imagination,  and  of  a 
life  of  spirituality.  When  Peter  too 
dreamed  of  the  sheet  let  down  from 
heaven  and  was  told  to  kill  and  eat, 
he  says :  "  Not  so,  Lord,  for  I  have 
never  eaten  anything  common  or  un- 
clean." The  answer  speaks  of  a  long 
life  of  obedience,  for  even  in  his  dream 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  transgresB 
the  written  law  of  GkxL  In  our  noun 
of  contemplation  the  soul  is  surrounded 
by  its  own  creations,  and  if  they  be  of 
a  holy  character,  the  man  lives  as  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  angels,  but  i( 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  imagioati(m 
spiritualized  and  purified,  the  spirit  is 
but  sensualized,  the  man  has  then 
made  for  himself  his  own  helL-* 
{Robertson). 

Verses  12,  13.  The  general  inter- 
pretation given  by  Joseph  to  the  dream 
IS  quite  obvious.  He  would  natarallj 
infer  that  the  man  was  very  desiroos 
of  being  restored  to  his  office,  and  he 
would  be  verv  apt  to  say  that  suchms 
the  drift  of  the  dream  ;  still  it  wonM 
have  been  a  mere  guess.  Nothing 
short  of  Divine  inspiration  could  have 
assured  Joseph  that  the  dream  was  to 
be  realized.  But  there  was  another 
circumstance  which  left  no  room  to 
doubt  whether  the  interpretation  w 
only  a  happy  conjecture  or  a  Difine 
discovery.  The  time  was  specified; 
the  three  branches  were  three  daya 
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haman  sagacity  could  have 
d  that  the  brancnes  of  the  vine 
ay  reference  to  time  ?  or,  if  they 
whether  three  days,  or  three 
IS,  or  three  years  were  meant. 
J  wisely  ordered  that  one  part  of 
ream  should  require  a  divinely 
Bd  interpreter.  It  was  God  s 
I  to  assure  the  butler  that  Joseph 
led  his  wisdom,  not  from  man, 
r  revelation  from  above.— (-BiwA). 
3ph  foresaw  the  time  of  the 
's  deliverance,  but  he  knew  not 
oae  of  his  own.  In  good  hope  he 
that  now  he  should  have  been 
red,  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
,  and  his  intercession  for  him ; 
le  was  fain  to  stay  two  years 
•;  "till  the  time  that  God's 
3ame  :  the  word  of  the  Lord  tried 
(Ps.  cv.  19) ;  by  trying,  as  in  a 
is  faith  and  patience  in  idSictions. 
app). 

se  14.    He  very  naturally  throws 

request   on   tehalf  of  himself. 

is  no   83rmptom  of  impatience 

( :  but  patience  itself  may  consist 

^he  use  of  all  lawful  means  to 

deliverance.      The   terms    in 

this   request   are    made    are 

t,  and   exceedingly  impressive. 

^t  have  asked  for  a  place  under 

lef  butler,  or  some  other  post  of 

r  or  profit :  but  he  requests  only 

delivered  from  this  house.    He 

have  reminded  him  how  much 

3d  to  his  sympathetic  and  kind 

lent ;  but  he  left  these  things  to 

for  themselves.    In  pleading  the 

d    station  in  which   the    chief 

was  about  to  be  reinstated,  he 

intimates  the  obligations  which 

in  prosi)erous  circumstances  are 

to    think    of   the    poor    and 

id;    and    Christians    may    still 

r  improve  the  principle,  not  to 

mindful  of  such  cases  in  their 

iches  to   the    King   of   Kings. 

lea  may  also  direct  us  to  make 

His  name  and  interest,  who  is 

i  at   the    right    hand    of   the 

by   on    high.      It  was   on  this 

pie  that  the  dying   thief   pre- 

.  his  petition.    Lard,  remember 


me  when  thou  earnest  inta  thy  kingdom! 
A  petition  which  the  Lord- of  Glory 
did  neither  refuse  nor  forget :  and  still 
He  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 
— (Fuller.) 

The  Jews  charge  that  Joseph  in  this 
request  demand^  pay  for  his  inter- 
pretation, and  allege  that,  on  this 
account,  he  had  to  remain  in  prison 
two  years  longer.  There  is,  however, 
no  ground  for  such  an  imputation. 
But  though  he  had  the  assurance  of 
the  Divine  presence,  and  that  God 
would  deliver  him  from  the  prison,  he 
had,  nevertheless,  a  natural  longing 
for  liberty.  Besides,  he  did  not  adc 
for  anything  unfair  of  the  butler. 
(1  Cor.  vii.  2h)—(Lanqe.) 

1.  The /?rf«cipfe  of  this  request.  It 
is  this,  that  those  who  have  themselves 
suffered  are  able  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  others  who  are  called  upon 
likewise  to  suffer.  Men  are  prepared 
for  the  ministry  of  help  and  consolation 
by  suffering.  2.  Illustrations  of  this 
principle.  (1.)  The  children  of  Israel 
were  required  to  show  kindness  to  the 
stranger,  because  they  understood  the 
feelings  of  a  stranger  when  they  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egjrpt.  (2.) 
Josepn  might  assume  that  the  butler 
knew  the  feelings  of  a  prisoner,  and 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  help  his 
poor  companion  in  bonds.  (3.)  It  was 
thus  that  the  Son  of  Man  was  trained 
to  be  the  Captain  of  our  salvation. 
(Heb.  il  10.) 

Verse  15.  Hence  he  was  of  a  superior 
class  to  that  from  which  slaves  were 
commonly  taken. — (Jacobus,) 

In  this  profession  of  innocence,  notice 
his  calmness  and  simplicity.  There 
are  no  invectives  against  his  brethren, 
or  against  Potiphar  and  his  wife ;  he 
merely  states  tnat  he  was  innocent. 
Calm  assertion  is  generally  a  proof  of 
innocence.  When  you  hear  men  cursing 
and  swearinff,  like  Peter,  in  order  to 
asseverate  their  innocence,  you  may 
feel  assured  that  there  is  guilt.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  this  calnaness 
of  speech  in  the  Gospel  history  is  an 
evidence  of  its  truth.  Had  it  been  a 
fiction,  how  would  the  writer  have 
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enlarged  on  the  injustice  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  difference  in  Ihe  characters  of 
the  blessed  Redeemer  and  fiarabbas  I 
whereas  the  Evangelist  makes  no  com- 
ment, but  simply  and  calmly  states  the 
fact — "  Now  JBarabbas  was  a  robber." 
— {jRobertsatk) 

Verses  16-19.  Observe  in  Joseph's 
conduct  the  integrity  of  his  truthful- 
ness. It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  tell 
the  chief  butler  that  he  should  be  re- 
instated in  his  office ;  but  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  tell  the  baJcer  that  after 
three  days  he  should  be  hanged.  Yet 
Joseph  could  not  shrink  ;  having  once 
accepted  the  office  of  interpreter,  he 
was  obliged  to  fulfil  it  faithfully.  This 
truthfiilness  was  a  matter  of  habit  as 
well  as  of  principle  with  Joseph.  There 
are  many  men  who  would  not  tell  a 
direct  faJsehood,  and  yet  their  ordi- 
nary habit  is  by  no  means  strictly 
veracious.  "  With  no  distinct  intention 
of  doing  wrong,  they  embellish  and 
exi^gerate.  Therefore,  let  us  get  the 
habit  of  accuracy  ;  and  when  a  thing 
is  simply  unpleasant,  let  us  not  say 
that  it  is  dreadful.  These  are  merdy 
habits,  but  by  degrees  they  break 
down  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
character. — {Robertson, ) 

And  Joseph  answered,  etc.  It  is 
probable  he  used  some  preface  to  this 
sad  destiny  he  reads  him ;  as  Philo 
brings  him  in  saying,  I  would  thou 
hadst  not  dreamt  such  a  dream  :  or  as 
Daniel  prefaced  to  Nebuchadnezzar; 
**  My  lord,  the  dream  be  to  them  that 
hate  thee,  and  the  interpretation  to 
thine  enemies."  (Dan.  iv.  19.)  If 
ministers,  God's  interpreters,  must  be 
mannerly  in  the  form,  yet  in  the  matter 
of  their  message  they  must  be  resolute. 
Not  only  toothsome,  but  bitter  truths 
must  be  told,  however  they  be  taken. 
(Gal.  i.  10.)— (Trajtw). 

In  Hebrew,  "  to  lift  up  the  head," 
is  a  play  upon  words.  It  means  to  re- 
store to  honour  and  dignity,  or  to  hang 
upon  the  gallows,  or  decapitation 
(taking  off  the  head),  or  crucifixion 
(lifting  up  upon  the  cross).— (Zaw^r^.) 

Verses  20-22.    If  both  these  men's 
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dreams  had  portended  pardon,  the  in- 
terpretation given  by  Joseph  might 
have  been  considered  merely  as  a  ludqr 
conjecture.  It  was  reasonable  tosuppoee 
that  on  the  approaching  festivity  of  the 
king's  birthcuLy  he  would  signalize  bis 
clemency  by  sonoie  act  of  grace  to 
offenders  ;  but  who  could  havefoieaeen  * 
that  he  would  make  one  of  his  semnts 
to  feel  the  severity  of  his  displeasure  on 
the  happy  day,  whilst  he  paxdoned  the 
other ;  or  that  he  would  execute  his 
displeasure  by  hanging  his  dead  bodj 
on  a  tree,  and  exposing  it  as  a  i)re7  to 
the  fowls  of  heaven  ?  Every  circum- 
stance tended  to  establish  the  credit  of 
Joseph  as  a  man  that  enioyed  inter- 
course with  heaven.  In  like  maDoer 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the 
various  prophecies  of  the  Scripture 
leaves  us  without  excuse  if  we  with- 
hold our  belief  of  its  Divine  ioi^in- 
tion. — (Bush,) 

Verse  23.    The  butler's  ingratitude. 
1.  It  was  blameworthy,  though  he  had 
received   no    personid    favour    fiom 
Joseph.  He  knew  that  this  young  mm 
was  unjustly  enslaved  and  imprisooed. 
It  was  an  act  of  inhumanity  to  forget 
him.     2.  It  is  recorded  as  an  example 
of  warning  for  all  time.     The  name  of 
this  chief  butler  is  condemned  to  pe^ 
petual    dishonour ;    and,    while  the 
world   lasts,   will   be   held   up  is  a 
warning  to  men  not  to  be  too  confiding 
in  the  companions  of  their  advenitj 
when    these   are    raised  to  positions 
where  they  can  help    them.      High 
station    often    changes  the  mannen, 
and  makes  men  too  proud  to  notioe 
their  humble  friends  and  to  remember 
the    kindnesses    they    received  fiom 
them  in  simpler  days.     3.  It  reminds 
Hs  that  God  will  notice  and  visit  all 
ingratitude.    There  is  a  Book  of  God 
which   contains  the  record  of  eveif 
individual  life.    And  when  that  Book 
is  opened,   confusion   will   cover  the 
faces  of  all  who  have  been  guilty  d 
ingratitude  to  God  or  man. 

Alas,  what  a  selfish  creature  is  maa ! 
How  strangely  does  prosperi^  intoii* 
cate  and  drown  the  mino.  Ho* 
common  it  is  for  people  in  high  lib  to 
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he  poor,  even  those  to  whom  the  prison — ^that  which  Ij^^tifced  him  to 

ive   been  under  the  neatest  freedom — that^  could  cdottfiei^d  him- 

)ns.    Well,  be  it  80 ;  Joseph's  self  to  the  intercession  tf  the  chief 

d  not  forget  him  :   and  we,  butler.  When  this  went  out,  according 

all  the  neglects  of  creatures,  to  every  probable  view,  there  seemed 

ce  comfort  in  this — Jesus  does  nothing  else  for  him  than  to  pine  away 

:lect  us.     Though  exalted  far  his  whole  life  in  prison ;  and  yet  the 

II  principalities  and  powers,  He  fulfilment  of  the  dreams  of  the  court 

lated  with  His  glory,  so  as  to  officers  might  have  strengthened  him 

lis  poor  suffering  people  upon  in  the  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  own 

Only  let  us  be  concerned  not  dreams  in  his  native  home. — (Lange). 
t  Him.    He  who  needs  not  our         Our  ingratitude  towards  l^e  l!lew 

as  we  do  His,  hath  yet  in  love  Testament,  Joseph,  in  forgetting  all 

ended  to  ask  us  to  do  thus  and  that  He  has  done  for  us  in  our  bondage, 

'emembranceofHim!^{Fuller,)  will  fill  us  with  confusion  at  the  great 

s  Joseph's  single  ray  of  hope  in  day ! — {Jacobus), 


CHAPTER  XLI, 

4L  NoTKS.— L  The  river.]  So  the  Nile  is  called,  by  way  of  emphtfiB  in  the  Old 
it  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  Egypt.  6.  Blasted  with  the  east  wind.]  «  The  east  wind 
le  Chafima  £rom  the  sonth-east  or  desert  of  Arabia.  It  withers  every  green  thing  if  it 
I  to  blow  any  time."  —{Jac6bu$.)—B.  The  wagieians,]  ''  The  teribes,  the  hieroglyphs, 
nged  to  the  priestly  caste,  and  whose  primary  business  was  to  make  hieroglyphic  and 
criptions  ;  while  they  were  wont  to  consult  the  stars,  interpret  dreams,  practise  sooth- 
ad  pursue  the  other  occult  arts.  TJie  wise  men.'  Tke  tages,  whose  chief  business  was 
ration  of  the  various  arts  above  mentioned,  while  the  engraving  or  inscribing  depart- 
ctly  belonged  to  the  hieroglyphs  or  8cnhw,**'^Murphy)--l^  He  shaved  himself  and 
his  raiment*]  "  The  fact  of  Joseph  having  shaved  himself  is  in  strlldng  accord  with 
•tian  custom,  which  was  to  let  the  beard  and  hair  grow  in  mourning  only — otherwise 
ipulously  shaving ;  whereas  the  Hebrews  cultivated  the  hair  and  beard  and  shaved  in 
mourning  (see  2  Sam.  x.  4,  5  ;  Isa.  xv.  2  ;  Jer.  xvi  6  ;  xll  5  ;  Amos  yilL  10).  He 
his  raiment,  from  the  ordinary  habit  of  the  prison  to  that  of  ordinary  life  or  even  of 
oiciog.  The  fact  of  his  having  it  in  his  power  to  do  so  shews  that  he  was  not  treated 
nr  prisoners  are."  (See  Chap,  xxxix.  22,  2d.)—{Alford.)'-^9,  God  ahaU  give  Pharaoh  aa 
fpeaee.]  Heb.  "Grod  will  answer  as  to  the  peace  (or  welfare)  of  Pharaoh."  The 
is,  that  Grod  wiU  give  an  answer  such  as  shaU  prove  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  Pharaoh. 
B  dream  was  doubled  unto  Pharaoh  twiee.]  Thu  denotes  the  certainty  and  nearness  of 
^  (1  Kings  xi  9  ;  Job  xxxiii.  14  ;  Ps.  Ixii.  11.)— 84.  Take  up  the  fifth  port  of  the  lamd 
]  Lay  on  a  tax  of  a  fifth  of  the  produce.  "  The  exaction  of  a  fifth  or  two  tithesi 
le  period  of  plenty,  may  have  been  an  extraordinary  measure,  which  the  absolute  power 
march  enabled  1dm  to  enforce  for  the  public  safety." — {Mwrpky.)  "  The  Egyptians 
ostomed  to  a  tax  of  a  tenth  in  ordinary  years,  for  the  public  granaries.  The  extra  crop 
able  them  easily  to  double  the  tax  or  rent."— (/ocofcitt.)— 40.  Aooording  unto  thy  word 
my  people  he  ruled.]  *'Some  of  the  Hebraists  {e.g.,  Gresenirs,  Knobel)  render  it  'oi» 
I  ^utU  my  people  kiu,*  and  interpret  it  of  the  kiss  of  homage.  But  most  of  the  others 
lie  meaning  to  be  as  in  the  text,  objecting  that  the  kiss  of  homage  was  reserved  for 
—{Alford.)—49,  His  ring.]  Joseph  is  appointed  grand  vizier  by  giving  him  the  signet 
le  monarch.  (Esther  ill.  10  ;  viii.  2.)  Vestures  of  fine  linen]  The  priesthood,  which 
oremoBt  caste  of  Egypt,  wore  only  linen  and  cotton  garments  ;  and  no  man  was  allowed 
%  temple  in  a  wooUen  garment  (Herod,  ii.  87,  81).  A  gold  ehain  about  his  neok.]  The 
I  monuments  and  wsll-paintings  show  that  the  gold  chain  was  worn  by  persons  of 
»n.  It  was  especially  the  badge  of  office  worn  by  the  judge  and  the  prime  minister, 
also  the  custom  in  Persia  and  Babylonia.  (Dan.  v.  7.)-^4S.  And  he  made  him  to  ride 
Boond  ehariot  whioh  he  had.]  The  second  state  chariot  in  the  public  procession. 
2S  tells  us  that  Egypt  was  noted  for  chariots  both  for  peaceful  and  for  warlike  purposes, 
i.  108.)    ITiey  crtid  before  him.    The  heralds,  whose  office  It  was  to  prepare  thA  5r%^ 
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for  the  royal  piocesBioo.  Bow  ike  knee.  "Some  render  the  word, '  Father,  of  the  kmg*  othen, 
Bow  the  knee.  But  it  is  ra^er  an  Egyptian  word  and  not  Hebrew,  and  means,  Cast  yoonelTM 
down — do  homage." — {Jacobus,) — ^.  zaphwath-paanaah*!  Hia  eleration  ia  dianoted  by  a  new 
name  (Gen.  xvii.  5  ;  Dan.  i  7),  which  means,  Preserver  of  lifo.  Jerome  interpreted  it  in  the 
Ynlgate  Salvator  Mundi  (Saviour  of  the  world).  PoU-pherah,  "  He  who  is  of  the  ran.**  There 
was  a  temple  of  the  sun  at  On,  which  was  the  popular  name  for  HeUopoUs,  meaning  the  houH  or 
city  of  the  sun.  It  ia  called  Aven  (Ex.  xxx.  17)^  and  Bethshemeah  (Jer.  zliii.  13).— 47.  fj 
handftili.]  '*  Not  in  single  stalks  or  grains,  but  in  handfuls  compared  with  the  former  yield."— 
(Murphy)— fil'  Manassd.]  That  is,  causing  to  forget,— Si.  l^phzmim.]  That  is,  fruttfuL— 
54.  In  all  lands.]  **  All  the  lands  adjacent  to  Egypt,  such  as  Arabia  and  Palestine.  Tlie  word 
all  in  popular  discourse  is  taken  in  a  relative  sense,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  context.  Wa  are 
not  aware  that  this  famine  was  felt  beyond  the  distance  of  Hebron." — iMwrphy,) 

MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THB  PARAGRAPE.^Verm  1-8. 

Pharaoh's  Dream. 

Pharaoh's  dream  illustrates  the  following  principles  and  truths : — 

I.  That  apparently  insignificant  events  may  often  grow  into  an  important 
part  of  the  world's  history.  Who  would  have  thought,  before  the  event,  that 
this  strange  dream  would  have  had  any  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
world  !  Yet  we  know  that  it  stands  connected  with  the  highest  interests  of  the 
human  race.  It  led  to  the  preservation  of  Israel  and  of  Egypt.  It  educated 
the  people  of  God  for  the  peculiar  position  which  they  were  to  occupy  in  the 
history  of  redemption.  The  links  of  the  chain  were  these  :  It  was  not  Qod's 
will  that  Pharaoh  should  understand  his  dream  till  it  was  explained  to  him  hy  a 
heaven-taught  interpreter.  Had  the  meaning  of  it  been  so  clear  that  the  itise 
men  of  Egypt  could  not  have  failed  to  interpret  it,  the  very  purpose  for  which 
the  dream  was  granted  would  have  been  defeated.  Then  Joseph  comes  to  the 
front,  and  is  found  to  be  the  man  for  the  times.  Both  the  E^rptians  and  the 
Israelites  by  his  means  are  preserved.  A  position  and  persistent  endurance  are 
thus  given  to  that  family  out  of  which  redemption  is  to  spring. 

n.  That  Ood  chooses  the  instruments  of  revelation  according  to  His  own 
good  pleasure.  Israel,  of  old,  was  the  chosen  home  of  revelation,  yet  God 
sometimes  made  known  His  will  to  men  of  other  nations.  Pharaoh's  dieam 
was  certainly  prophetic,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  dreams  like  this  ha?e 
been  vouchsafed  to  many  outside  the  chosen  family.  God  gave  this  dream  to  a 
heathen  man.  Even  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  does  not  of 
necessity  imply  superior  religious  knowledge,  or  the  holmess  of  the  prophet's 
character.  Balaam  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  spake  the  words  of  God,  as 
well  as  Isaiah.  There  may  be  gifts  where  there  are  few  or  no  graces.  This 
heathen  king  is  made  to  serve  God  by  becoming  an  unconscious  and  unwilling 
instrument  of  His  will  (Prov.  xxi.  1.)  Such  were  the  high  priests  in  the 
days  of  our  Lord. 

III.  That  Ood  can  suddenly  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  are  the 
farthest  removed  from  every  earthly  fear.  Pharaoh  was  absolute  lord  of  the 
nation,  yet  "  his  spu:it  was  troubled."  The  common  people  were  superstitious 
in  regard  to  dreams  and  omens,  but  his  princely  education  would  surely  place 
him  above  the  credulous  fears  of  the  vulgar !  Yet,  God  suddenly  arrests  the 
attention  of  this  man  by  a  remarkable  dream.  Pharaoh  could  afford  to  langh 
at  vidgar  prejudices  and  superstitions,  but  now  strange  misgivings  and  tenoia 
from,  he  knows  not  whence,  arise  within  him.  Thus  there  is  a  power  above  ns 
which  can  tame  the  greatest  of  earth's  sons.  Think  of  the  courage  and  daring 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  yet  God  coidd  make  him  id&aid  like  a  grasshoiq^  by  the 
visions  which  he  had  upon  his  bed. 
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8UGQE8TI7B  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES. 


36  1,  Two'years  of  imprisonment 
)pear  a  much  longer  time  to  one 
18  not  learned  to  bear  the  evils 

with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
da  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  much 
(tenseness  of  our  trials  as  the 
on  of  them  that  is  the  greatest 

our  patience.  Even  those  who 
^n  taught  of  God  are  strongly 
^  under  long-continued  affic- 
0  weary  of  the  Lord's  correction. 

8h.) 

ph  s  exaltation  was  accomplished 
innocent  sufferings  and  his  good 
Jt  (Phil.  ii.  6.)  Carried  out  by 
grace  and  wisdom  as  a  divine 
3  in  His  special  providence.  Its 
Tol  ol^'ect,  the  preservation  of 
ind  of  many  nations.  Its  further 
Israel's  education  in  ^;ypt.  Its 
shable  aim,  the  glory  of  Qod, 
le  education  of  the  people  of 
Y  means  of  the  fundamental 
le :  through  humiliation  to  ex- 
3.  Its  typical  significance. 
sJ  of  Israel's  guidance  in  E^t, 
^idance  of  all  the  faithfd,  of 
dance  of  Christ  as  the  model  of 
ine  instruction.— yZan^^.^ 
>m  God  means  to  raise  to  honour, 
fers  to  remain,  for  a  time,  under 
88. — (Cramer.) 

9  2.  The  cow  is  a  very  signifi- 
iblem  of  fruitful  nature  among 
^tians,  the  hieroglyphic  sjrmbol 
earth  and  of  agriculture ;  and 
n  in  which  Isis,  the  goddess  of 
bh,  was  adored. — {Murphy) 


Verses  3,  4.  These,  by  their  lean- 
ness, portended  drought  and  dearth, 
though  they  came  up  out  of  Nilus 
also.  This  river,  when  it  overflows 
unto  twelve  cubits'  height  only,  causeth 
famine ;  when  to  thirteen,  scarcity ; 
when  to  fourteen,  cheerfulness ;  when 
to  fifteen,  affluence  ;  when  to  sixteen, 
abundance,  as  Pliny  tells  us. — {Trapp.) 

Verses  5-7.  The  number  seven  re- 
presents the  religious  element  in  the 
case.  The  thin  ears  are  said  to  be 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,  which, 
when  directly  east,  occurs  in  Egypt  as 
seldom  as  the  directly  west.  The 
south-east  wind,  however,  is  frequent. 
{Hengstenberg.) 

Verse  8.  The  wisdom  that  Gk>d 
reveals  excels  that  of  the  world ;  there- 
fore the  latter  is  to  be  confounded  by 
the  former.  (Rom.  viiL  28.) — (Starke^ 

Unlike  the  wise  men  of  Babylon, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  summoned  to 
his  aid  on  a  like  occasion,  and  who 
confidently  promised  to  unravel  the 
king's  dream  as  soon  as  it  was  made 
known  to  them,  the  magicians  of  Egyp^ 
when  Pharaoh's  dream  was  rehearsed 
in  their  ears,  did  not  pretend  to  know 
the  meaning  of  it.  All  their  combined 
wisdom  durst  not  pretend  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  Divine  Providence  to 
which  it  referred.  God,  by  His  over- 
ruling influence  upon  their  minds,  con- 
strained them  to  acknowledge  their 
ignorance. — {Bush.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.—Vena  9-18. 


Joseph  Summoned  into  Pharaoh's  Presence. 


der — 

8  long  waiting  for  notice  and  deliverance.  For  two  long  and  weary 
IS  Joseph  lingering  in  that  prison.  He  had  to  endure  that  trial  of  hope 
[  that  maketh  the  heart  sick.  The  purest  and  wisest  man  in  the  land 
t  up  in  a  prison  for  two  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  This  seems  to  us  a 
be  of  power.  But  the  religious  mind  will  see  in  it  the  wisdom  of  GoA 
gard  to  the  education  of  character.    The  delays  of  Pto^dsasA  (ja^Jms^ 
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seem  to  us)  are  part  of  our  spiritual  education.  All  tUs  time,  Josepli  was 
learning  God's  lessons.  We  require  the  teaching,  not  only  of  precepts,  but  also 
of  events  and  trials.    Joseph  had  faults  of  character  to  correct,  much  to  unlearn ; 


painful  chapter  of  Joseph's  histoiy  is  also  seen — ^2.  In  its  ada^kiti»^ 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  During  these  two  years  of  Joseph  s  hard 
trial,  events  were  not  ripe  for  his  deliverance.  Divine  Providenoe  is  not  oUiged 
to  use  forcing  processes  to  precipitate  events.  Had  Joseph  been  released  before,  be 
might  have  returned  to  his  father'shouse,  or  re-entered  the  service  of  Potiphar ;  and 
then  in  the  natural  courseof  things,  how  could  IsraelandEgypthayebeen preserved! 
The  wisdom  of  God  is  yet  further  seen — 3.  In  its  elevation  above  all  Ammm 
infirmities,  God  is  not  in  haste  to  bring  His  work  to  its  a{vpointed  end. 
Providence  works  by,  what  appear  to  us  to  be,  slow  methods.  Short-sighted 
man  must  seize  upon  every  tempting  opportimity,  but  infinite  wisdom  knows  no 
such  infirmity.  God  allows  those  dowly  to  ripen  whom  He  destines  for  a  great 
work.  Illustrated  by  the  history  of  Jolm  the  Baptist,  who  spent  a  life-time  in 
the  wilderness  to  prepare  him  for  a  brief  ministry  of  a  few  months  ;  and  abo 
by  God's  own  Son,  who  did  not  begin  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  till 
He  was  thirty  years  old. 

II.  The  manifest  hand  of  Ood  in  it  Without  doubt  we  haye  here  the 
agency  of  man,  and  results  which  may  be  traced  to  the  natural  course  of  eventi 
The  chief  butler  suddenly  remembers  how  Joseph  interpreted  his  dr^un,  and 
also  that  of  his  fellow-prisoner ;  and  how  remarkably  Uie  internretation  had 
been  fulfilled.  He  mentions  this  extraordinary  person  to  Pharaon,  who  natoi^ 
ally  sends  for  Joseph  as  the  very  man  he  wanted  in  his  great  perplexi^.  Bat 
we  cannot  here  fail  to  see  the  manifest  hand  of  God  at  work.  It  was  God  who 
sent  this  dream  to  Pharaoh,  and  it  must  follow  that  the  interpreter  of  it  most 
be  divinely  instructed.  It  was  wisely  ordered  that  Joseph  should  be  under  no 
obligation  to  Pharaoh  for  his  deliveranca  It  is  for  fUs  own  sake  that  Pharaoh 
sends  for  Joseph.  The  chief  butler  was  suffered  to  forget  his  friend,  the  prophet 
of  his  deliverance,  and  was  forced  to  remember  him  omv  by  circumstances.  To 
neither  of  them  was  Joseph  indebted.  Thus  it  was  God's  design  that  the  chosen 
family  should  be  under  obligations  to  none.  Their  calling  was  to  impart 
blessings  to  mankind,  and  not  to  receive. 

in.  His  piety  throughout  the  interview.  1.  His  simplicity  qf  ekaradtm. 
He  makes  no  long  speech.  He  does  not  use  the  opportunity  to  glorify  himself 
or  to  plead  for  liberty  and  reward.  His  manner  was  dignified  and  respectfol, 
yet  marked  by  great  openness  and  simplicity  of  character.  Joseph  is  the  same 
in  the  palace  or  in  the  prison.  2.  His  humility.  He  indulged  m  no  spirit  of 
boasting,  though  this  compliment  from  the  king  would  have  tempted  weaker 
men  to  be  vain  and  proud.  (Verse  150  Joseph  never  forgot  his  character  as  a 
witness  for  God.  3.  His  calmness.  He  was  conscious  of  God's  presence  and  of 
his  own  integrity,  so  he  could  afford  to  be  calm  before  the  rulers  of  this  worid. 
4.  His  kindly  consideration  for  others.  Pharaoh  might  have  reason  for  the 
worst  fears  when  he  heard  of  the  interpretation  of  the  baker's  dream.  Thoug)» 
a  king  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  evils  of  human  nature  ;  nor  fri 
death — the  chief  calamity.  But  Joseph  hastens  to  remove  all  fear  of  i» 
unfavourable  interpretation  from  his  mind,  by  assuring  him  that  the  future  hail 
m  it  nothing  but  what  would  make  for  the  peace  of  Pharaoh.  Thus  Joeejh 
combmed  faithfulness  to  God's  cause  with  kindness  and  consideration  for  man- 
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SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


9.  He  ought,  indeed,  to  have 
ered  his  fault  against  Joseph 
binst  God,  whose  goodness  he 
xi  when  he  ought  to  have  pub- 
b.  But  this  fault  seems  to  have 
ittle  or  no  impression  on  his 
His  former  faults  he  acknow- 
in  deference  to   the  king. — 

ht  courtier's  speech  !  He  so 
bhe  history  of  his  imprisonment 
takes  all  the  blame  thereof  to 
;  gives  Pharaoh  the  full  com- 
ion  of  his  justice  and  demency. 

3  is  a  morbid  feeling  which 
)  in  railing  against  human 
;  but  there  is  a  wiser  lesson  to 
ed  from  this  story  than  merely 
g  of  the  butler's  ungratefulness, 
ir,  first,  the  suspense  in  which 

respecting  his  trial,  and  then 
rous  duties  that  he  had  to  per- 
Then  remember,  too,  that  what 
did  for  him  after  all  was  not  so 
it  was  merely  the  interpretation 
dream.  The  lesson  that  we 
om  this  is :  In  this  world  we  do 
;le  and  we  expect  too  much, 
ss  a  poor  man  by  giving  to  him, 

expect  that  we  have  made  him 
btor  for  life.  Tou  fancy  that 
rid  has  forgotten  you.  Reason 
mrselves.  For  this  world  from 
^u  expect  so  much,  what  have 
fie  ?  And  if  you  find  that  you 
one  little  and  received  much, 
larvel  is  it  that  you  receive  no 

The  only  marvel  is  that  we 
(ceived  so  much. — (Robertson,) 

memory  of  the  chief  butler, 
uluess  of  the  small — a  sharp 
trance  in  the  service  of  the  great. 

Bs  10-13.  He  now  recites  the 
stances  in  which  he  became 
ited  with  Joseph,  and  his  won- 
success  in  interpreting  dreams. 
Qot  so  much  to  do  Joseph  a 
that  he  commends  him  as  it  is 


to  raise  himself  in  Pharaoh's  esteem. 
— (Jacobus,) 

And  As  interpreted  to  us  our  dreams. 
And  well  you  requited  him !  But 
better  late  than  never,  though  a  ready 
dispatch  doubleth  the  benefit.  How- 
beit  God  had  an  overruling  hand  in  it, 
for  Joseph's  greatest  good.  He  turneth 
the  world's  ingratitude  to  the  salvation 
of  His  servants. — (Trapp.) 

Joseph  as  opposed  to  the  Egyptian 
interpreters  of  dreams,  Moses  as 
opposed  to  the  I^yptian  sorcerers, 
Christ  as  opposed  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  Paul  as  opposed  to  heresies, 
etc.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  contrast 
between  Divine  wisdom  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  world — a  contrast  that  pervades 
all  history. — (Lange.) 

Verse  14.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
had  sufficiently  tried  Joseph.  The 
mystery  of  Providence  concerning  him 
was  now  to  be  cleared  up. 

It  is  said  of  Mephibosheth,  2  Sam. 
xix.  24,  that  he  had  not  washed  his 
clothes,  nor  washed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard,  from  the  time  that 
David  left  Jerusalem,  because  of  Abso- 
lom,  till  he  returned  again  in  peace  to 
his  father's  house.  By  nke  signs  Joseph 
expressed  his  humiliation  under  those 
afflictions  which  Divine  Providence  had 
laid  upon  him.  But  now,  when  called 
before  the*  king,  he  laid  aside  his 
mourning  apparel,  that  he  might  appear 
with  decency  and  due  respect  in  the 
royal  presence.  Doubtless  when  he 
exchanged  his  prison  garments  for  such 
as  are  worn  inning's  palaces,  his  heart 
rejoiced  less  in  the  change  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, than  in  the  favour  of  God, 
who  had  "  put  off  his  sackcloth,  and 
girded  him  with  gladness,  to  the  end 
that  his  glory  might  sing  praise  to  the 
Lord."— (i^iwA.) 

Verse  15.  Pharaoh  desires  to  learn 
from  Joseph.  The  highest  in  station 
must  be  ready  to  learn  from  the  lowest. 
Wisdom  is  not  to  be  despised  beea.vi^<& 
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it  has  a  humble  dwelling  in  some 
obscure  child  of  man. 

A  Christian  is  not  to  ludge  the  gifts 
according  to  the  person,  but  the  persons 
according  to  the  ^ts. — {Cramer.) 

Joseph  had  now  an  opportunity, 
which  ne  did  not  suffer  to  pass  unim- 
proved, of  shewing  forth  the  superiority 
of  his  own  God  to  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and 
of  pouring  contempt  upon  the  boasted 
wisdom  of  the  magicians. — {Bush.) 

Verse  16.  No  man  is  fit  to  declare 
the  counsels  of  (rod  who  is  not  deeply 
sensible  of  his  own  unfitness  without 


receiying  light  and  help  from  above. 
—{Bush.) 

Observe  the  graceful  way  in  which 
Joseph  refers  all  to  Ood.  He  ^ys,  "It 
is  not  in  me  :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh 
an  answer  of  peaca"  Observe  also  his 
calmness ;  this  was  produced  by  the 
consciousness  of  Goas  presence.  He 
was  not  there  to  consider  what  mea 
would  think  of  him  ;  he  felt  that  the 
gift  was  from  God.  It  is  only  tiiis 
feeling  that  can  effectually  crush  the 
fiutterings  of  vanity.  "  What  hast 
thou,"  says  the  Apostle,  ''that  thou 
didst  not  receive  ?  -^Babertsan.) 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Venes  17-«2. 

Joseph  as  a  Prophet. 

In  interpreting  Pharaoh's  dream,  Joseph  shows  himself  a  true  prophet  of  the 
Lord.  He  has  lul  the  marks  of  those  who  are  called  to  reveal  the  Cdvine  mind 
to  man.  ' 

I.  Boldness.  The  true  prophet  has  no  fear  of  man.  He  speaks  the  woid 
which  God  hath  given  him,  regardless  of  consequences.  He  is  ready  to  reproTe 
even  kings — ^to  utter  truths,  however  unwelcome.  It  required  some  coun^  to 
enter  upon  the  perilous  task  of  announcing  to  this  Egyptian  denmt  a  CEunine  of 
seven  years.  But  Joseph  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  was 
inspired  by  God. 

n.  Directness.  Josei>h  spoke  out  at  once,  without  any  hesitation.  There 
was  no  shuffling  to  gain  time  ;  no  muttering — ^no  incantations,  after  the  manner 
of  heathen  oracles  and  prophets.  This  simple  and  clear  directness  is  the  special 
characteristic  of  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  bm 
the  literature  of  the  world,  which  upon  the  deepest  and  most  concenuog 
questions  never  reaches  a  stable  conclusion. 

ni.  Fositiveness.  Josep}i's  interpretation  was  throughout  explicit  and  dear. 
There  are  no  sisns  of  doubt  or  misgiving.  This  Divine  certainty  is  the  common 
mark  of  all  God's  prophets. 


SUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE    VERSES. 


Verse  17.  Here  begins  Joseph's  rise. 
Being  in  prison,  he  struck  not  fire, 
though  he  had  a  good  brain;  but 
waited  till  it  came  down  from  heaven 
to  him,  first  in  the  butler's  dream,  and 
now  in  Pharaoh's.— (TVajpp.) 

It  was  happy  for  Pharaoh  and  for 

Egypt  that  the  magicians  confessed 

their  incapacity  to  interpret  this  dream. 

Had   they  pietended  to  give   some 
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meaning  to  it  out  of  the  imaffinatioB 
of  their  own  hearts,  it  is  proluuble  that 
he  would  have  rested  satisfied  with  it, 
and  sought  no  further.  Gonseqaeatlf 
when  the  seven  years  of  plenty  caafl^ 
the  abundance  might  have  been  sfio^ 
in  dissipation,  and  no  provision  inade 
against  the  long  and  terrible  fuoist 
But  when  he  was  convinced  that  tte 
mind  of  God  was  not  with  the  magi- 
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sians,  he  was  forced  to  seek  for  light 
irhere  he  could  find  it. — {Bush.) 

Verses  18-24.  Even  to  the  heathen 
md  to  infidels,  Gfod  sometimes  reveals 
jpreat  and  secret  things,  to  the  end  that 
tt  may  become  known  how  His  Divine 
3are  and  Providence  may  be  traced 
sverjrwhere  within  and  without  the 
Church.— (iSitori^.) 

Verses  25-32.  Joseph  no  doubt  felt 
bappy  in  seizing  this  opportunity  to 
^sgeik  of  his  own  God,  theiluler  of  the 


world,  to  Pharaoh,  and  particularly  to 
proclaim  His  providence  and  fore- 
knowledge. He  knew  that  events 
would  soon  confirm  his  words,  and  that 
Pharaoh's  mijid  was  ahready  prepared 
to  receive  it — (Bush). 

Important  truths  are  repeated  in  the 
Scriptures.  God  speaks  once,  yea, 
twice  to  man. 

Joseph  marks  his  (}od-consciousness 
more  distinctly  before  Pharaoh,  by 
saying  £/a-A*foAfm,  thus  making  Elohim 
concrete  by  means  of  the  article. — 
{Lange.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PAJUQRAPH.^Vena  38-36. 


Joseph  as  thb  Adviser  of  Phaaaoh. 

The  occasion  was  important  and  critical,  but  Joseph  was  quite  himself.  The 
marked  and  well-known  features  of  his  chaxacter  are  manifest. 

L  His  presence  of  mind.  Joseph  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose  dull 
faculties  move  slowly  and  require  a  long  time  to  rouse  them  to  exertion.  He 
was  a  man  of  energy  and  spirit,  and  of  read^  resource.  He  proved  himself 
equal  to  this  present  situation  by  fearlessly  offering  advice  which  was  at  once 
imonal  and  practical. 

n.  The  kindness  and  openness  of  his  nature.  He  wanted  to  preserve  the 
oountry  from  a  great  calamity ;  and  in  all  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  offers  this 
aofond  advice,  not  as  one  who  merely  wished  to  be  officious,  but  as  one  who 
could  sympathise  with  the  sorrows  of  others. 

m.  His  self-command.  He  is  not  embarrased  nor  over-awed  by  the  situation 
in  which  he  suddenly  found  himself  placed.     He  allows  himself  to  think  soberly. 

IV.  His  practical  good  sense.  He  does  not  show  any  fanaticism  by  taking 
zefoge  in  a  presumptuous  dependence  upon  Providence,  but  imparts  counsels 
wortny  of  a  great  statesman  wno  has  the  interests  of  his  country  at  heart.  He 
oounsels  that  excellent  prudence  which  provides  for  the  future.  Pharaoh  was 
to  lay  up,  in  the  time  of  plenty,  for  the  time  of  fetmine.  Joseph's  practical  cood 
sense  is  es{)ecially  seen  when  he  advises  his  king  to  chose  a  man  far  the  times. 
In  great  crises  of  human  affairs  one  wise  and  strong  director  is  needed.  It  is 
those  great  men  who  have  proved  their  sufficiency  for  the  times  that  make  history. 
The  <|ualities  of  such  a  man  are — 1.  That  he  s&mld  be  discreet.  He  should  be 
Intelligent  and  capable  of  understanding  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  must  be 
to  distinguish  things  that  differ,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  what  is  merely 
nble,  to  k>ok  fairly  and  every  side  of  him  and  to  pomt  out  the  more  excellent 
2.  That  he  should  be  wise.  He  should  be  a  prudent  man,  one  who  was 
,ble  of  usiDg  his  knowledge  rightly,  that  prudence  which  foreseeth  the  evil 
.  hides  itself  in  the  impregnable  fortress  of  wisdom.  He  should  be  a  man  of 
ion  as  well  as  of  thought  and  of  knowledge.  Such  a  man  was  Joseph,  a  man 
ly  raised  up  for  the  times.  He  had  no  interested  designs.  He  did  not,  like 
man,  give  advice  merely  to  recommend  himself.  His  only  aim  was  the  good 
hie  country  and  the  glory  of  his  God. 
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SUQQE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  33-36.  IJ^B  |pod  counsel 
which  Joseph  adds  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  dream  makes  the  answer  of 
Gfod  an  answer  of  peace,  and  not  of 
evil  It  may  he  justly  questioned 
whether  Pharaoh  would  have  made 
any  good  improvement  of  his  dreams 
if  Joseph  had  merely  interpreted  them, 
without  speaking  of  the  use  thftt  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  Divine  discovery. 
God  reveals  nothing  before  it  happens 
without  some  good  end  in  view.  The 
intention  of  prophecies  concerning 
judgments  to  come  is  to  excite  those 
threatened  with  them  to  take  proper 
measures  for  averting  them.  The 
^and  purpose  of  God  in  Pharaoh's 
dreams  was  not  to  gratify  a  vain 
curiosity  about  the  mture,  but  to 
procure  deliverance  and  honour  to 
Joseph,  and  to  preserve  Egypt,  and 
the  family  of  Jacob,  and  the  countries 
around  from  destruction. — (Bush,) 

One  practical  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  this  history,  the  same  that 
was  taught  by  our  Master  in  the 
parable  of  the  unjust  steward.     He 


commended  the  anjust  steward  because 
he  had  done  wisely  ;  he  was  wiser  in 
his  generation  than  the  children  of 
light ;  he  had  used  his  opportimiiy. 
Our  Redeemer  tells  us  that  whare  he 
gained  we  fail;  we  have  our  advan- 
tages, and  we,  the  children  of  light 
neglect  to  use  them  for  the  fiitai& 
The  same  lesson  is  taught  by  Joseph's 
history.  To  us,  the  years  in  which  ire 
are  living  are  those  of  plenty,  abon- 
dance  of  spiritual  instruction ;  bat 
the  years  of  dearth  will  come.  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  shall  use  the  present 
well  Blessed  is  he  who  makes  use  of 
the  present  opj^rtunity,  who  is  osinc 
the  present  m  acquiring  spiritual 
strength.  Blessed  is  he  who  is  laying 
up  for  himself,  while  on  earth,  a 
treasure  in  the  heavens  which  shall 
never  fail — {Robertson,) 

The  counsel  of  Joseph  stands  good 
both  in  regard  to  earthly  and  heavenly 
things ;  and  is  all  the  more  necessary, 
for  men  generally  make  a  bad  use  of 
abundance. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH^Venu  87-46. 


Pharaoh  accepts  Joseph's  Advice. 

In  which  he  shows  : — 

I.  His  wisdom  and  prudence.  1.  In  acting  upon  the  best  evidence  he  had. 
The  interpretation  seemed  to  be  clear  and  just ;  the  course  advised,  reasionabic 
Pharaoh  did  not  wait  for  a  demonstrated  certainty  ;  but  seeing  that  the  ue« 
step  before  him  was  clear,  he  took  that  step.  This  is  just  our  position  with 
regard  to  the  will  and  and  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
speaks  to  us  of  many  things  which  now  we  cannot  prove.  We  have  to  believe 
much  upon  evidence  which  our  reason  miglit  persuade  us  is  inconclusive,  but 
which  faith  teaches  us  to  receive.  We  are  told  of  a  time  in  which  we  may  Uy 
up  for  the  future,  and  it  is  our  wisdom  to  make  that  provision  while  we  'hanf 
opportunity.  The  message  of  Joseph  carried  with  it  the  conviction  of  truth. 
So  does  the  message  of  the  Bible.  To  the  Christian,  faith  is  the  verification  of 
the  invisible.  2.  In  choosing  a  fit  man  for  the  crisis.  Everything  now  pointed 
to  Joseph  as  the  right  man  for  the  times.  Pharaoh  appeals  to  his  courtiers  as 
to  whether  it  was  not  the  wisest  course  to  appoint  Joseph  at  the  head  of  aflaiis. 

iik«^i^'st'}??T^\'  ^u^®^  ''^^®'  P^'^P^'  *  little  jealous  of  this  foieiguer, 
hi™^:^   Babylonish  nobles  were  towards  Daniel.    And  Pharaoh  ako  shows 

tSt  *'*  ^^^^^^^  ""^^  ^^'"^^  disabilities  from  this  foreigner.    He  asserts 
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[lis  own  authority  as  the  fountain  of  rank.  (VdlEes  40,  41,  44.)  He  invests 
foeeph  with  the  sjnnbols  and  array  of  dignity  and  honour.  (Verses  42,  43.) 
Be  naturalizes  him  by  giving  him  a  new  name,  and  so  removing  Egyptian 

Sjudices.  Joseph  was  fitlv  named,  **  the  salvation  of  lifej'  {or  he  was  in  very 
)d  the  preserver  of  life,  the  salvation  of  his  country  ^Rh^  new  name  would 
tend  to  exalt  the  character  of  Joseph  in  the  eyes  of  stl  {he  people.  Joseph's 
locial  standing  was  further  assured  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  qf  On.  (Verse  45.)  The  priests  of  Egypt  were  the  highest  class  in  the 
State,  the  landed  aristocracy.  They  attendcKl,  and  even  controlled  the  kin^ 
Besides,  Joseph's  father-in-law  was  the  chief  priest  of  On — ^the  royal  city.  By 
mairiage  into  this  high  caste  Joseph's  social  position  was  at  once  determined 
ud  secured. 

H.  His  piety.    When  we  speak  of  Pharaoh's  piety,  it  is  not  intended  that  it 

ihonld  be  reckoned  by  our  modem  Christian  standard.     God  accepts  according 

to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  not.    Surely  it  was  a 

beaven-taught  instinct  which  led  Pharaoh  to  recognise  the  spirit  of  God  in 

Joeepb.  He  believed  that  he  had  before  him  a  man  who  enjoyed  intercourse  with 

God,  and  who  was  inspired  by  Him.    (Verses  38,  39.)    And  his  conviction  of  the 

Qodlike  character  and  calling  of  Joseph  was  stronger  than  the  tyranny  of  any 

Eoelings  bred  by  a  sense  of  propriety,  or  by  the  stem  law  of  custom.     It  required 

rtrong  principle  to  overcome  national  prejudices  and  the  rigour  of  social  order. 

Bat  Pharaoh  braved  all  consequences,  so  convinced  was  he  that  Joseph  was  a 

man  taught  of  God.     Even  this  promoting  of  Joseph's  alliance   with  the 

daughter  of  the  priest  of  the  sun  does  not  forbid  us  to  believe  in  the  piety 

of  rharaoh.    For  in  all  this  idolatry  there  can  be  discovered  some  lingering 

tcacee  of  the  one  true  God.     The  world  was  then  too  young  to  have  arrived 

at  a  rigid  and  shaiply-defined  distinction  between  polytheism  and  monotheism. 

The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham's  day  feels  the  power  of  Him  whose   name   is 

Jehovah.     (Gen.  xii.  7.)    Abimelech  acknowledges  the  God  of  Abraham  and 

Isaac.    (G^n.  xx.  3-7  ;  zxi.  22,  23  ;  xxvi,  28,  29.)    Joseph  had  mentioned  the 

true  God  to  Pharaoh,  and  this  was  not  without  its  blessed  effect.     Joseph  was 

pemitted  to  worship  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 

Pharaoh,  to  some  extent,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  that  worship.      ''  In  the 

account  of  Pharaoh's  dealings  with  Joseph,  the  Eg3rptian  monarch  appears  to 

have  acted  with  the  strictest  honesty  and  integrity,  and  as  a  reward  he  was 

sapematurally  apprised  of  the  famine  which  should  come  upon  his  land.   When 

he  exclaims  concerning  Joseph,  '  Can  we  find  such  a  man  as  this,  a  man  in 

whom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  ? '  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  spirit 

of  real  piety.  Hard  it  would  be,  indeed,  to  question  the  salvability  of  a  monarch 

who  could  come  to  this  pious  resolution,  which  is  recorded  in  Verse  39.    There 

ai».  frequent  allusions  in  Scripture  to  the  tenderness  with  which  Qod  treated  the 

heathen  nations  who  beheld  His  judgments  on  the  Israelites.    (Ezek.  xx.  5-10.) 

ISiiB  tenderness  towards  the  Egyptians  and  other  heathen  nations,  can   be 

explained  only  on  a  desire  not  to  aggravate  their  sins,  and  this  affords  us  no 

tlight  ground  for  our  general  argument.     '*  In  whose  sight  I  made  myself 

known  unto  them  (the  heathen),  by  bringing  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of 

IBgfpt."  (Verse  9.)    "I  will  be  sanctified  in  you  before  the  heathen."    (Verse 

4X.y-{Grinfield  "  On  the  Salvability  oj  the  Heathen:*) 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  37,  38.  Can  we  find  such  a  goodness,  etc.,  than  are  here  recorded  * 
man  as  this  ?  Hence  some  collect  that  and  was  therefore  so  admired,  ana 
JioBeph  preached  many  more  things  to  advanced  to  the  office  of  teaching  his 
the  long,  of  Qod,  His  power,providence,     senators  wisdom.    ''To  bind  his  princea 
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to  his  soul,  and  make  Tvise  his  elders  " 
fPs.  cv.  22),  as  the  original  hath  it. — 
Trapp. 

It  IS  a  sign  of  great  wisdom  to  be  able 
to  give  the  best  counsel;  but  it  is  a 
sign  of  wisdom  also  to  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate such  counsel  when  it  is  given, 
and  to  be  ready  to  follow  it.  Pharaoh 
was  sensible  that  a  diyine  person  or 
a  divine  influence  had  enlightened 
Joseph's  mind  and  given  him  this 
extraordinary  knowledge.  His  proposal 
therefore,  to  honour  Joseph  was  a 
virtual  honouring  of  the  Gk>d  whom  he 
served.  His  affairs,  he  was  convinced, 
would  be  most  likely  to  prosper  in  the 
hands  of  a  a  man  whom  Gk)d  loved  and 
taught. — {Bush,) 

Verse  39.  The  king's  conclusion 
shows  how  greatly  Eg^t  esteemed  the 
higher  knowledge ;  since  it  confirms 
the  opinion  which  made  this  nation 
so  renowned  for  wisdom  among  the 
ancients.  — (Lange, ) 

Joseph  honoured  Ood  before  Pharaoh, 
and  God  honoured  Joseph  in  the  sight 
of  Pharaoh.  A  little  time  ago  he  was 
traduced  as  one  of  the  vilest  of  men  ; 
now  the  king  honours  him  as  a  man  of 


incomparable  wortk  We  may  lesn 
from  this  not  to  be  greatly  dejected  by 
reproach,  nor  puffed  up  by  praise. 
The  best  of  men  have  passed  throodi 
good  report  and  evil  report. — (BuA) 

Verse  40.  They  that  bestow  places 
of  charge  in  Church  or  commonwealth 
upon  undeserving  persons,  for  by- 
respects,  shall  have  Pnaraoh  to  rise  np 
in  judgment  against  thenu — {Trapp,) 

Verses  41-45.  Behold  one  how 
hath  changed  his  fetters  into  a  chain 
of  gold,  his  rags  into  fine^  linep,  his 
stocks  into  a  cnariot,  his  jail  into  a 
psdace ;  Potiphar's  captive  into  his 
master's  lord  ;  the  noise  of  his  chains 
into  Abrech.  He,  whose  chastity 
refused  the  wanton  allurements  of  titt 
wife  of  Potiphar,  had  now  given  him 
to  his  wife  the  daughter  of  Potipheiah. 
Humility  goes  before  honour ;  serring 
and  suffering  are  the  best  tutora  to 
government.  How  well  are  God's 
children  paid  for  their  patience! 
How  happy  are  the  issues  of  the 
faithful!  Never  aCny  man  repented 
him  of  the  advancement  of  a  good 
man.— (5|p.  Hall,) 


MAIN  HOMILETWS  OP  THE  PAJUO RAPE. —Vena  48-52. 

Joseph  Advaijced  to  Power  and  Placr 

In  his  new  condition  of  dignity  and  honour,  the  following  facts  and  chancter- 
istics  are  to  be  noted  : — 

I.  The  ripeness  of  his  age  and  experience.  He  was  now  thirty  yean  of 
age  (verse  46),  the  age  which  was  appointed  for  entering  the  priesthood,  and  is 
general,  for  manly  service.  (Num.  iv.  3.)  He  had  now  lived  for  thirteen  yean  is 
Egypt,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  was  spent  in  prison.  We  sis 
reminded  that  this  was  the  age  when  the  New  Testament  Joseph  entered  npos 
His  ministry  of  love  and  mercy.  (Luke  iii.  23).  Thus  slowly  and  careloilf 
does  Qod  prepare  His  servants  for  their  great  work.  Even  the  Son  of  Msi 
thought  it  meet  to  observe  this  propriety,  and  to  endure  this  discipline.  HSr 
too,  obeyed  the  law  of  growth,  and  waited  His  tima  What  a  rebuke  to  ttas 
who  are  in  haste  to  thrust  their  unripe  fruit  upon  the  world  !  Joseph  was  rf 
ripe  age  and  experience  when  he  took  upon  him  this  office  as  a  ruler  ottg!^  j 
That  Providence  which  prepares  events  also  ^prepares  men  for  them.  j 

II.  The  practical  character  of  his  mind.  Joseph,  though  so  sudden)^  ^  \ 
remarkably  raised,  is  not  puffed  up  with  pride,  fie  does  not  spend  his  tone  i»  ; 
self-admiration,  not  go  about  to  display  his  greatness,  but  at  once  betakes  hio-    - 
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fldf  to  bnsiness.  And,  first  of  all,  with  great  sagacity  he  endeavours  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  the  area  over  which  his  work  is  to  spread.  He  takes  a 
general  survey  of  the  country.  (Verse  46.)  Then,  having  thus  ascertained  the 
extent  of  his  work,  he  puts  his  plan  into  execution  energetically,  and  without 
delay.  (Verses  48,  49.)  It  was  the  grace  of  God  that  kept  him  above  every 
temptation  to  pride  and  vain  glory,  and  it  was  the  same  grace  that  gave  him 
this  sense  of  duty  and  obligation,  and  also}this  power  to  bring  his  mowledge 
and  convictions  to  good  effect. 

in.  The  cheerful  and  hopeful  character  of  his  piety.  In  this  time  of  his 
Iirosperity,  two  sons  are  bom  to  him.  (Verses  51,  52.)  Their  names  are 
significant  of  his  remembrance  of  God's  goodness  and  of  his  cheerful  hope  for 
tbe  future.  1.  He  desires  to  forget  all  that  is  evil  in  the  past,  ''  God  hath 
made  me  to  forget  all  my  toil  and  all  my  father's  house."  He  does  not  mean  to 
8Kjr  that  he  forgot  absolutely,  for  he  remembers  them  in  these  very  words.  But 
80  jGur  as  they  had  been  a  source  of  sorrow  and  affliction  to  him,  he  remembers 
ihem  no  more.  He  is  willing  to  forget  the  cruel  treatment  of  his  brethren. 
Iiove  covers  up  and  hides  out  of  the  willing  sight  of  the  mind  all  that  is  evil  in 
Hbe  past  But  Joseph  still  cherishes  the  better  feelings  of  former  days.  Filial 
affection  was  still  strong  in  his  breast ;  but  he  was  content,  for  the  present,  to 
cberish  it  in  secret  and  to  await  the  unfolding  of  Providence.  2.  He  is  thankful 
fiat  present  mercies,  "  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my 
affliction."  His  true  home,  after  all,  was  in  Canaan.  Egypt  is  the  land  of  his 
affliction,  but  even  there  God  had  made  him  firuitful  and  blessed  him.  He  is 
thankful  for  the  past  with  all  its  sorrow,  and  awaits  with  cheerful  hope  the 
promised  mercies  of  his  God.  Above  all  he  fails  not  to  remember  the  Divine 
source  of  all  his  good. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  46.  Thirty  years  old.  This 
IB  mentioned,  to  show  what  wonderful 
graces  he  had  attained  at  those  years ; 
what  rare  endowments  both  of  piety 
and  policy. — (Trapp.) 

He  made  no  sinecure  of  his  office. 

He  was,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be, 

eoodted  to  power  for  the  good  and 

safety  of  the  people,  and  he  entered  at 

^  ence  upon  the  active  discharge  of  the 

"  duties  of  his  station. — {Bush?) 

New  honours  impose  and  demand 
l^i^lMfr  obligations. 

Verses  47-49.    Pharaoh  hath  not 
I0re  preferred  Joseph,  than  Joseph 
enriched  Pharaon ;  if  Joseph  had 
ruled,  Eg3rpt  and  all  the  bordering 
ions  had  perished.    The  providence 
^;^aif  80  fiuthful  an  officer  hath  both  given 
^^'llie  I^gyptians   their   lives,  and   the 
monejT,  cattle,  lands,  bodies  of  the 
JBjgyptians  to  Pharaoh.     The  subjects 
^:<me  to  him  their  lives ;  the  king,  his 
il:jects   and    his    dominions.      The 


bounty  of  Gh>d  made  Joseph  able  to  give 
more  than  he  received. — {Bp.  HcUl.) 

Joseph's  plan  was  simply  a  pru- 
dential foresight  of  the  future.  This 
prudence  is  a  Christian  virtue.  It  is 
such  a  virtue  only  so  fetr  as  it  has  no 
reference  to  self.  If  we  save  in  one 
thing  only  to  spend  in  another,  it  may 
be  a  virtue,  but  certainly  it  is  not  a 
Christian  one ;  that  alone  is  Christian 
which  is  done  for  tbe  sake  of  others. 
Thus,  if  we  retrench  our  expenses  in 
order  to  have  more  to  bestow  on  others, 
it  is  Christian.  Thus  did  Joseph.  His 
economy  was  all  for  the  sake  of  others. 
— (Robertson.) 

The  saving  hand  is  full  and  benefi- 
cent ;  the  squandering  hand  is  not 
only  empty,  but  unjust. — {Lange.) 

Verse  51.  He  remembered  his  toils 
in  the  very  utterance  of  this  sentence. 
And  he  tenderly  and  intensely  remem- 
bered his  father's  house.  But  he  b 
grateful  to  God,   who  builds  him  a 
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home,  with  all  its  soothmg  joys,  even 
in  the  land  of  his  exile.  His  heart 
again  responds  to  long  untasted  joys. — 
(Murphy,) 

How  could  he  hav^  retained  just 
impressions  of  the  Divme  goodness  if 
he  nad  forgotten  the  evils  from  which 
he  was  delivered  ?  But  in  another  sense 
he  forgets  his  misery.  He  did  not  so 
cherish  the  recollection  as  to  allow  it 
to  embitter  his  present  enjoyment.  Tbe 
painful  remembrance  of  the  past  was 
expelled  from  his  mind  when  his  adver- 
sity was  changed  into  prosperity. — 
{Bush.) 

Verse  52.  He  had  formerly  been  like 
a  heath  in  the  desert ;  but  now  he  was 
like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  which  brings  forth  abundance  of 
fruit,  and  whose  leaf  does  not  wither. 
(Gen.  xlix.  22.)— {Bush.) 

But  why  does  no  message  go  from 
Joseph  to  his  mourning  father  ?    For 


many  reasons.    1.  He  does  not  know 
the  state  of  things  at  home.  2.  He  may 
not  wish  to  open  u^  the  dark  and 
bloody  treachery  of  his  brothers  to  his 
aged  parent  But,  3.  He  bears  in  mind 
those  early  dreams  of  his  childhood. 
All  his  subsequent  experience  has  coi- 
firmed  him  in  the  belief  that  thev  will 
one  day  be  fulfill^.  But  that  fulfilmeiit 
implies  not  only  the  submission  of  his 
brothers,  but  of  his  father.    This  is 
too  delicate  a  matter  for  him  to  inter- 
fere in.     He  will  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  all-wise  providence  of  his  Ood  to 
bring  about  that  strange  issue.  Joseph, 
therefore,  is  true  to  his  life-long  char- 
acter.   He  leaves  all  in  the  hand  of 
God,  and  awaits  in  anxious,  but  silent 
hope,  the  days  when  he  will  see  his 
father  and  his  brethren. — {Murphy). 

In  all  Joseph's  conduct  we  can 
discover  a  mournful  longing  after 
Canaan,  deep  indications  that,  after 
all,  his  true  home  was  not  in  ^gypt 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPB.—VerMM  58-67. 

The  Seven  Years  of  Faminb. 

I.  Joseph's  administration.  I.  It  showed  great  prudence  and  skilL  During 
the  years  of  plenty  he  laid  up  for  the  years  of  famine.  He  was  the  prudent  man 
that  forseeth  the  evil.  The  time  of  plenty  was  the  time  of  political  and  social 
salvation,  and  Joseph  used  it  welL  He  did  his  work  s3rstematicaUy  and 
thoroughly.  (Verse  48).  Consequently  he  has  plenty  of  bread  for  the  peo^ 
throughout  the  years  of  famine.  The  policy  of  selling  the  com,  instead  of 
giving  it,  was  both  good  and  wise.  The  people  would  thus  have  the  motive  for 
exertion,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  maintain  the  dignity  of,  at  least,  a 
nominal  purchase.  2.  It  showed  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon  God.  Tbe 
meaning  of  the  dream  was  given  to  Joseph  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  be 
had  faith  that  God  would  carry  out  His  own  word.  3.  It  was  the  exhibitumqfa 
cliaracter  worthy  o/thehighest  confidence.  Pharaohcouldonly say tothe  Egyptians: 
"  Go  unto  Joseph,  what  he  saith  to  you,  do."  Both  intellectual  and  spiritoal 
Qualities  are  required  in  a  true  ruler  of  men,  and  with  both,  in  a  remarbUe 
degree,  Joseph  was  endowed.  A  pious  disposition,  modest  and  retiring  graces 
of  character  may  adorn  obscure  lives,  but  he  who  has  to  deal  much  with  man- 
kind, and  to  take  a  position  of  command  and  influence  in  this  world's  business, 
must  possess  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  as  well  as  the  harmlessness  of  the  dofe- 
Mere  piety  by  itself  is  not  sufficient.  Eli  was  a  good,  but  a  weak  man,  and 
therefore  unfit  to  guide  and  command  others.  The  power  of  intellect  alone 
may  be  a  power  for  evil,  but  combined  with  piety  towards  God  it  is  a  power  fr 
good. 

n.  Lessoni.     There  are  useful  and  important  lessons  to  be  learned  fi^ 
Joseph's  administration  during  these  seven  years  of  famine.     1.  Bow  quicHy 
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nty  waits  upon  prosperity !  It  is  thus  in  the  experience  of  individual 
God  hath  set  one  over  against  the  other.  Blessings  grow  out  of  our 
ions,  and  also  afflictions  grow  out  of  our  blessings.  A  man  may  live  many 
in  prosperity,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  "  yet  let  him  remember  the  days 
kness,  for  they  shall  be  many."  (Eccl.  xi  7.)  2.  What  an  advantage  to 
I  true  and  powerful  friend  in  the  day  of  calamity  !  This  Joseph  was  the 
»ral  saviour  of  his  country,  and  of  many  surrounding  nations.  All  stores 
Aid  up  with  him,  and  their  administration  committed  to  him  alone.  We 
I  Saviour  and  Deliverer  from  greater  evils  than  those  which  fell  upon 
>,  even  Jesus  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells,  and  to  whom  all  are  invited  to  go 
re  perishing  for  lack  of  the  bread  of  life.  3.  God  often  brings  about  His 
ses  of  love  and  mercy  by  affliction.  His  beneficent  purposes  concerning 
IS,  families,  individuals.  God  is  represented  as  "  calling  "  for  a  famine, 
'breaking  the  whole  stafiF  of  bread.  (Ps.  cv.  16.)  He  "called"  for  it 
le  might  bring  Jacob  and  his  whole  family  into  Eg3rpt,  and  thus  prepare 
great  events  which  were  at  flength  to  bring  his  first  begotten  into  the 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


se  53.  When  the  people  heard 
he  days  of  plenteousness  were  to 
iren  years,  thousands  would  no 
be  strongly  tempted  to  say  to 
jouls,  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry; 
rrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  so 
he  next  and  many  following  days 
ears  be,  and  much  more  abun- 
."  But  the  day  of  prosperity 
ow  at  an  end,  and  the  days  of 
ity  had  arrived.  The  end  of  all 
tanging  things  in  this  world  of 
3  will  soon  come,  and  then  the 
ling  of  them  will  appear  like 
iay  when  it  is  past.  "A  per- 
Y  of  bliss  is  bliss, '  and  that  only. 
sL) 


je  54.  The  evils  threatened  by 
ill  fall  heavily  upon  those  who 
t  the  proper  means  for  averting 
Josepn  could  look  forward  with  a 
eye,  and  without  terror,  to  the 
r  famine,  which  came  at  the  time 
id,  and  were  as  grievous  as  he  had 
;ed.  When  they  came  he  knew 
s  wisdom  would  be  acknowledged 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  by  all 
>ple  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
ih.) 

1  Jacob  is  pinched  with  the 
n  famine.  No  piety  can  exempt 
n  the  evils  oi  neighbourhood. 
in  can  t^ll,  by  outward  events, 


which  is  the  patriarch,  and  which  the 
Ganaanite. — (Sp.  Hall.) 

Verse  55.  If  any  of  the  people  had 
refused  to  go  to  «foseph,  they  would 
have  despised  not  Joseph  only,  but  the 
king  who  had  clothed  him  with  power. 
And  are  not  the  despisers  of  our  great 
Redeemer  in  like  manner  despisers  of 
His  Father,  who  has  set  Him  as  King 
in  His  holy  hill  of  Zion  ?  If  we  need 
food  for  our  souls,  to  whom  are  we  to 
have  recourse  but  to  Jesus,  whom  God 
has  appointed  as  the  sole  dispenser  of 
that  bread  which  nourisheth  unto  ever- 
lasting life  ?  Those  who  will  not  come 
to  Him  for  the  bread  of  life  are  despisers 
of  their  owu  mercies. — (Bush.) 

Verse  56.  Joseph  did  not  throw  open 
his  storehouses  until  the  people  felt 
the  pressure  of  hunger,  else  they  would 
have  wasted  the  fruits  of  his  provident 
care.  God  reserves  the  blessings  of 
His  salvation  until  we  feel  the  want  of 
them. 

Verse  57.  All  that  a  man  hath  will 
he  give  for  his  life,  and  for  those  things 
that  are  necessary  to  preserve  life.  Ue 
will  travel  into  the  most  distant  regions 
rather  than  perish  with  hunger  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity.  Why,  then,  do  men 
grudge  aUtU^\AW\x»Qx%»>i\hJL^^^^ 
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for  what  is  no  less  necessary  for  our  was  in  the  midst  of  this  career  of 

souls,  than  the  bread  that  perisheth  activitythat  his  father  Jacob  said  with 

is  for  our  bodies  l—(fiu8L)  a  deep  sigh,  Jas^h  is  not  !    What  a 

Joseph  is  now  filling  up  his  generation  large  portion  of  our  troubles  would 

work  in  useful  and  important  labours  ;  subside,  if  we  knew  but  the  whole 

and  like  a  true  son  of  Abraham,  he  is  truth  I— (-FWfcr.) 
blessed  and  made  a  blessing.    Yet  it 
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CBinoAL  Notes. — 6.  Governor.]  "  The  word  rendered  governor,  ShtdU^  is,  except  hoe,  aid 
to  be  only  found  in  the  books  contemporary  with  and  foUowing  the  Cwtivity.  Salatit  is  giTen 
by  Josephus  as  the  title  of  the  first  shepherd-king."— (^?/ord.)—^«  Spies.]  "This  dynasty,  w« 
are  told  by  Manetho,  was  ever  in  fear  of  invasion  from  the  tiien  powerful  Assyrians,  and  Jos^oi 
says  that  on  that  account  they  fortified  the  eastern  side  of  Iferpt.  Hence  men  arriving  from 
Asia,  and  especially  Jacob's  sons,  who  from  their  Chaldaic  origin  were  more  like  the  ««te™ 
Semitic  peoples  than  Canaanites,  might  weU  arouse  suspicion  as  to  their  being  Assyrian  spiea.  — 
{Alf(yrd).—Tht  nakednm  of  the  land.  Its  unfortified  cities,  unprotected  lx)undarie»-H!xpoeedM 
a  man  imarmed,  having  fewer  strong  places  than  any  other  countries. — 15.  By  the  lift  of  rliaitoi.J 
The  Egyptians  swore  by  the  life  of  their  kings.  There  are  similar  instances  among  the  Hebwwj 
themselves.  (1  SanL  xvu.  65  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  11.)  A  similar  form  is  found  in  the  address  of  -^gsu 
to  David.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  36.)— 23.  Interpreter.]  Heb.  The  interpreter^ot  the  court  This  cmxA 
was  not  necessarily  employed  in  interpreting  a  foreign  tongue.^  He  was  the  medium  thrra^B 
which  the  prime  minister  was  wont  to  speak  to  others.— 26.  FUl  their  lacks  with  com.]  Hefc 
VesieU,  %.e.,  any  portable  article  in  which  grain  may  be  carried. — Into  his  laok*]  Heb.  ^  Sadtt" 
the  very  word  which  remains  in  our  language  unto  this  day. — 27.  In  the  Inn.]  *'  A  camping  pisce 
for  the  night  rather  than  a  caravansera.  The  term  is  from  a  verb  meaning  to  lodge,  and  has  th« 
local  prefix.  These  halting  grounds  are  well  imderstood  by  travellera,  and  are  fixed  according  to 
the  distance  and  the  convenience  of  water  for  man  and  beast.'* — {Jacobus.)  There  are  no  places 
of  entertainment ;  even  at  the  present  day,  in  this  desert  over  which  they  had  to  P"^?" 
28.  And  their  heart  failed  them.]  Heb.  And  their  heaH  vfent  forth.  Thus,  Cant.  ▼.  6.t  "  »J 
Bool  failed  when  he  spake."    (Heb.   "  Went  forth.")    They  had  no  courage  left. 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAOEAPH.—Verm  1,  2. 

The  Famine  in  the  House  of  Jacob. 

I.  Considered  in  its  bearing  upon  the  Divine  purposes  concerning  the 
chosen  people.  It  had  been  long  ago  predicted  that  the  covenant  people  should 
be  afficted  in  a  strange  land  four  hundred  years.  God  used  ordinary  means  to 
briug  this  about.  The  family  of  Jacob  must  be  driven  to  Eg3rpt,  and  there 
increase  to  a  nation,  and  by  aJHiction  and  oppression  be  trained  for  entry  into 
the  Promised  Land.  It  is  remarkable  that,  not  only  Jacob,  but  his  fcthers 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  had  experienced  a  famine  in  Canaan  and  by  reason  of  it 
were  driven  into  Egypt.  This  must  have  sorely  tried  their  faith  ;  for  the  land 
which  was  promised  to  them  seemed  to  be  a  land  which  ate  up  its  inhabitwits. 
But  these  afflictions  wrought  good  for  their  souls,  and  trained  them  to  lose  sigkt 
of  all  selfish  aims  in  religion  and  to  be  concerned  only  for  the  glory  of  God. 
They  learned  to  submit  to  whatever  means  God  might  be  pleased  to  use  to  bring 
about  His  purposes. 

n.  Considered  in  its  effect  upon  Jacobus  sons.    "  Why  do  ye  look  one  npon 
another  ? "    This  sad  question  revealed— 1.  77ie  utmost  distress.     They  w©«  « 
men  who  were  stunned  by  a  sudden  blow.    2.  GrecU  perplexity.    They  could 
662 
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do  nothing  else  but  tLns  look  one  upon  another.  They  seemed  utterly 
helpless.  3.  Forebodings  of  conscience.  It  was  not  altogether  the  great 
calamity  of  famine  that  made  them  so  helpless  and  afraid.  Conscience  was  now 
awake  and  filled  them  with  other  fears.  Why  must  they  wait  for  Jacob  to  tell 
them  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  and  to  suggest  the  obvious  course  of  going 
down  thither  to  buy  ?  They  surely  must  have  heard  this,  and  have  known  that 
in  their   very   neighbourhood  a  caravan  of  travellers  was  already   making 

Oaration  for  that  journey,  (ver.  5.)  The  news  that  there  was  plenty  of 
in  ]^pt  would  naturally  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  country.  Distress 
has  a  quick  ear.  Why,  then,  are  Jacob's  sons  of  all  others  the  last  to  bestir 
themselves  to  seek  help  1  Alas  !  to  their  guilty  conscience,  Egypt  is  a  dreaded 
name,  a  threatening  calamity,  a  foreboding  evil.  To  them  the  road  to  Egypt  is 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  an  awful  crime. 


8UQQE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  Jacob's  words  resemble 
those  of  the  four  lepers :  **  Why  sit  we 
here  until  we  die  ? '  It  is  a  dictate  of 
nature  not  to  despair  while  there  is  a 
door  of  hope ;  and  the  principle  will 
hold  good  in  things  of  everlasting 
moment  Why  sit  we  here,  poring 
over  our  guilt  and  misery,  when  we 
have  heard  that  with  the  Lord  there  is 
mercy,  and  with  Him  there  is  plenteous 
redemption  ?  How  long  shall  we  take 
counsel  in  our  soul,  having  sorrow  in 
our  hearts  daily  ?  Let  us  trust  in  His 
mercy^  and  our  hearts  shall  rejoice  in 
His  salvation. — (Fuller,) 

Verse  2.   Here  the  Divine  decree  of 


Israel's  sojourning  and  suffering  in 
Egjrpt  begins  to  be  fulfilled,  by  a 
wonderful  providence.  The  fulness  of 
Joseph's  bams  invites  Jacob  first  to 
send,  and  then  to  go  thither  himself 
for  relief.  Shall  not  the  fulness  that 
is  in  Christ  (John  i.  16)  incite  and 
entice  us  to  come  to  Him,  as  bees  to  a 
meadow  full  of  flowers  ;  as  merchants 
to  the  Indies,  full  of  spices  and  other 
riches;  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon,  full  of  wisdom ;  as  Jacob's 
sons  to  Egypt,  full  of  com,  in  that  ex- 
treme famine ;  that  we  may  return  with 
treasures  full  fraught  with  treasures  of 
tmth  and  grace  l—(Trapp,) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH—Venea  8-20. 

The  FiasT  Journey  of  Jacob's  Brethren  into  EaifPT. 

L  They  show  evident  signs  of  fear.  Therefore  they  go  together  in  a  company, 
ten  strong,  that  by  their  numbers  they  might  encourage  and  support  one  another. 
(ver.  3). 

n.  Their  worst  forbodings  are  fulfilled.  They  dreaded  Egypt,  and  events 
justified  their  fears.  1.  7%ey  are  received  roughly,  (ver.  7.)  Joseph  acted 
the  part  of  a  foreigner,  and  treats  them  with  a  heartless  and  haughty  indifference. 
Witn  their  peculiarities  of  feature,  attitude,  and  mother  tongue,  he  knew  them. 
Bat  they  did  not  know  him;  for  (twenty  years  had  made  a  great  change  in 
s  youth  of  seventeen.  Besides,  his  beard  was  shaven,  he  had  on  Egyptian 
attire,  and  spoke  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  above  all  was  found  in  sucn  an 
exalted  position.  Therefore  they  failed  to  recognise  him.  This  rough  reception 
had  dark  suggestions  for  them.  Their  conscience  read  it  as  the  beginning  of 
sorrows.  2.  They  are  suspected  of  evil  designs,  "  Ye  are  spies,"  said  Joseph, 
"to  see  the  nakedneas  of  the  land  ye  are  come."  (ver.  9.)  The  suspicion  which 
Joseph  expressed  was  unfounded,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  so.  But  he  jvas  acting  a 
part  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  guilt  home  to  them.   He  disguised,  for  the 
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time,  under  a  hard  aspect  a  loving  design.  Yet  his  suspicion  (even  though  it 
be  regarded  as  expressing  no  real  conviction  on  his  part),  expresses  a  righteous 
judgment — a  stern  moral  fact,  that  guilty  men  who  conceal  a  crime  demanding 
open  atonement,  must  ever  encounter  suspicion  as  a  reflex  of  their  evil  secret 
They  felt  that,  though  not  in  form,  yet  in  reality  that  suspicion  was  justified 
3.  They  are  threatened  with  the  prospect  oj  i7n]prisonment  and  ds€Uh.  (vera 
15,  20.)  They  must  remain  in  ward  until  their  words  be  proved.  And  if 
unable  to  verify  them,  their  lives  were  to  be  forfeited. 

III.  Oreat  principles  of  Ood's  moral  government  are  illustrated  ia  this 
history.  1.  That  pride  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  fall.  In  verse  6  we  are  told  that 
"  Joseph's  brethren  came  and  bowed  down  themselves  before  him  with  their  faces 
to  the  earth."  Where  were  now  those  lofty  looks,  and  that  contemptuous  tooe 
with  which  they  said — when  Joseph  had  told  them  one  of  his  dreams — **  Shalt 
thou  then  indeed  reign  over  us,  or  shalt  thou  have  dominion  over  us  ? "  They 
now  bow  themselves  with  the  most  abject  humility  before  that  very  man  of 
whom  they  said,  on  another  occasion,  "  Come,  let  us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into 
some  pit,  and  we  will  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams."  2.  That  nothing  can 
hinder  the  counsel  of  tlie  Lord  from  taking  effect,  Joseph's  bretliren  tried  their 
utmost  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams ;  but  all  the  while  they  were  really 
working  towards  this  very  end.  They  were  accomplishing  the  will  of  God  concerning 
Joseph  though  they  knew  it  not.  They  knew  not  how  wonderful  is  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  in  counsel,  and  how  excellent  in  working.  3.  That  the  crisis  will  arrim 
when  the  wicked  must  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  pious.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  must  meet  together.  The  saints 
shall  judge  the  world  by  their  very  position,  for  righteouness  carries  in  itsdf 
the  condemnation  of  sin.  The  highest  form  of  this  truth  is  "  that  we  must 
all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ"  (2  Cor.  v.  10).  We  must  aD 
come  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous,  who  will  make  manifest 
what  we  really  are  and  appoint  us  our  true  place.  4.  That  retributkm^ 
even  in  kind,  follows  sin,  Joseph  was  hated  of  his  brethren  for  being  his 
father's  spy,  and  now  the  time  has  come  when  they  themselves  are  treated 
as  spies.  He  who  was  hungry  when  they  were  eating  now  holds  the 
food  for  which  they  hunger.  They  condemned  Joseph  to  the  pit,  and  now 
he  judges  them.  That  same  thing  which  a  man  sows  he  also  reaps.  5.  That 
throughout  the  severity  of  God's  righteous  anger  against  sin  there  runs  afurpou 
of  mercy.  Joseph  put  on  a  stem  demeanour,  (ver.  7.)  He  must  bring  his 
brethren  to  a  sense  of  their  sin  by  lifting  the  rod  of  justice  against  them.  And 
yet  he  feels  more  distress  than  the  objects  of  his  chastisement.  He  is  like  a 
wise  and  just  father  who  feels  compelled  to  punish  his  son,  though  all  the  time 
it  goes  sore  against  his  heart.  A  merciful  intention  must  often  wear  this 
hard  aspect.  Joseph  afflicted  his  brethren  for  their  good.  He  disguises  his 
private  feelings,  and  acts  for  the  time  with  stern  justice.  But  when 
the  harsh  remedy  had  wrought  its  end,  then  he  relents,  and  the  prevailing 
kindness  of  his  nature  is  free  to  flow.  And  so  God  loves  us,  yet  with  a  love 
which  does  not  shrink  from  severity.  But  the  purpose  which  underlies  all 
His  dealings  is  kind.  He  wounds  only  in  order  that  he  might  heal  "  He  will 
not  always  chide,  neither  will  He  keep  His  anger  for  ever.     (Ps.  ciii.) 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 

Verses  3,  4.    The  family  is  spoken  tive.    Benjamin  was  Joseph's  brother 

of  in  their  relation  to  Joseph,  not  as  in  a  special  sense,  as  bom  of  the  same 

Jacob's  ten  sons,  but  as  Joseph's  ten  mother,  and  beloved  by  the  &ther  in 

brethren.     He  is  the  hero  of  the  narra-  Joseph's  stead,  so  that  he  could  not 
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bo  part  with  him  for  fear  the  like 
ity  might  fall  upon  him  as  befell 
b.  How  little  does  Jacob  know 
is  good  or  evil  in  Providence ! — 
bus), 

3  gnilt   of  Benjamin's    brothers 
to  weigh  upon  the  father's  heart 
ind  of  presentiment. — (Lange). 

se  5.  The  expression  sons  of 
',  instead  of  sons  of  Jacob,  points 
Eiel  the  man  of  faith,  whose  child- 
ejr  were,  who  accompanied  them 
his  prayers,  and  for  whose  sake, 
h  he  knew  it  not,  this  journey  to 
,  so  dark  in  its  commencement,  be- 
a  blessing  to  them  all. — {Lange). 

se  6.  They  bowed  down  them- 
hefore  him,  etc.  This  fulfils 
literally  the  dream  of  Joseph, 
up  to  this  time  had  seemed  so 
dble  to  human  view.  Joseph  had 
less  rested  in  the  confidence  of 
isult  as  thus  revealed  to  him,  and 
ilt  it  his  duty  to  wait  patiently 
God  through  his  long  years  of 
-{Jacobus). 

ses  7,  8.  What  must  have  been 
lings !  The  remembrance  of  the 
ir  in  which  he  parted  firom  them 
id  twenty  years  ago,  the  events 
had  befallen  him,  their  prostra- 
efore  him,  and  the  absence  of 
nin,  from  which  he  might  be 
lensive  that  they  also  had  made 
vith  him, — altogether  must  have 
t  great  shock  to  his  sensibility, 
im  beware,  or  his  countenance 
itray  him.  He  feels  the  danger 
,  and  immediately  puts  on  a  stem 
speaks  roughly  to  them,  and 
to  take  them  for  spies.  By  this 
nt  piece  of  artifice,  he  could  in- 
ite  them,  and  get  out  of  them  all 
rticulars  that  he  wished  without 
ing  himself,  which  he  could  not 
done   by   any   other  means. — 

sometimes  brin^  us  to  a  sense 
sins  by  hiding  Himself  from  us, 
inding  afar  off. 

did  not  allow  his  personal 
s  to  interfere  with  what  seemed 


to  him  his  duty.  Joseph's  love  to  his 
brethren  was  a  noble  love.  Gk>d's  love 
to  us  is  still  nobler,  and  severity 
accompanies  it.  It  does  not  shrink 
from  human  suffering,  for  suffering  is 
necessary  for  the  man's  well  being. — 
{Mobertson.) 

Verse  9.  Such  an  imputation  as 
this  remains  to  this  day,  that  to  which 
a  stranger  is  continually  exposed  in  the 
East.  The  Orientials  generally  have 
no  idea  that  people  will  make  a  journey 
unless  from  urgent  necessity,  or  on 
gainful  speculations.  Curiosity,  or 
the  desire  of  collecting  infoimation, 
are  motives  perfectly  incomprehensible 
to  them,  and  are  always  treated  as 
shallow  and  childish  pretences.  They 
ask  triumphantly  whether  you  have 
no  trees,  birds,  animals,  rivers,  or 
ruins  at  home  to  engage  your  atten- 
tion, that  you  should  come  so  far  to 
look  for  them. — {Bush,) 

This  is  the  Oriental  method  of 
challenging  a  stranger.  In  truth 
it  is  the  very  idea  of  the  European 
passport  system,  which  puts  every 
traveller  under  so  much  suspicion 
of  mischievous  intent  as  to  put  him 
constantly  upon  the  proof  of  an 
honest  and  good  object  in  his  visit. — 
(Jacobus,) 

He  was  not  only  to  bless,  but  also 
to  punish  and  judge,  t.^.,  become  for- 
getful of  all  human  relations  and  act 
divinely.  A  similar  position  God 
assumes  towards  believers  when  in 
tribulation.  Let  us,  therefore,  hold 
assuredly  that  all  our  misfortunes, 
trials,  and  lamentations,  even  death 
itself,  are  nothing  but  a  hearty  and 
fair  display  of  the  Divine  goodness 
towards  us. — {Luther,) 

Joseph  remembered  the  dreams. 
Event  IS  the  best  interpreter  of  Divine 
oracles.  The  disciples  understood  not 
many  things  at  first  that  our  Saviour 
said  to  them.  (John  ii.  22 ;  xii.  16.) 
So  John  Baptist's  preaching  wrought 
not  for  some  years  after  it  was  de- 
livered, and  then  it  did.  (John  x. 
41,  A:2,)—{Trapp.) 

Verses  10-13.     It  was  not  lik&l^ 
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that  ten  sons  of  one  man  would  be 
sent  on  the  hazardous  duty  of  spies. 
And  behold  the  youngest  is  with  owr 
father  this  day.  It  is  intensely  in- 
teresting to  Joseph  to  hear  that  his 
fiather  and  his  full  brother  are  still 
living.  And  one  is  not.  Time  has 
assuaged  all  their  bitter  feelings,  both 
of  exasperation  against  Joseph,  and  of 
remorse  for  their  unbrotherly  conduct. 
This  little  sentence,  however,  cannot 
be  uttered  by  them,  or  heard  by  Joseph, 
without  emotion. — {Murphy,) 

Verses  14-16.  Send  one  of  you. 
This  proposal  is  enough  to  smke 
terror  into  their  hearts.  The  return 
of  one  would  be  a  heavy,  perhaps  a 
fatal,  blow  to  their  father.  And  how 
can  one  brave  the  perils  of  the  way  ? 
They  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
concur  in  this  plan.  Sooner  will  they 
all  go  to  prison,  as  accordingly  they 
do.  Joseph  is  not  without  a  strong 
conviction  of  incumbent  duty  in  afl 
this.  He  knows  he  has  been  put  in 
the  position  of  lord  over  his  brethren 
in  the  fore-ordination  of  God,  and 
he  feels  bound  to  make  this  autho- 
rity a  reality  for  their  moral  good.— 
(Murphy,) 

Verses  17-20.  Here  they  He  three 
days ;  a  period  which  afforded  him 
time  to  think  what  to  do,  and  them 
to  reflect  on  what  they  had  done. 
On  the  third  day  he  paid  them  a  visit, 
and  that  in  a  temper  of  more  apparent 
mildness.  He  assures  them  that  he 
has  no  design,  upon  their  life,  and 
ventures  to  give  a  reason  for  it  which 
must  appear  to  them  no  less  surprising 
than  satisfying  :   I  fear  God.    What, 


an  Egyptian  nobleman  know  and  fesi 
the  true  God !  If  so,  they  can  have  no 
injustice  to  fear  at  his  hands !  nor  can 
he  withhold  food  from  a  starving  family. 
The  fear  of  God  will  ever  be  connected 
with  justice  and  humanity  to  man.  Bat 
how  mysterious !  If  he  be  a  good  man, 
how  is  it  that  he  should  treat  us  so 
roughlv  ?  How  is  it  that  God  should 
suffer  him  so  to  mistake  our  designs  ? 
Their  hearts  must  surely  at  this  time 
have  been  fuU.  Such  were  the  means 
which  God  by  this  wise  man  made 
use  of  to  bring  them  to  repentance 
This  indeed  is  His  ordinary  method 
of  dealing  with  sinners.  Now  their 
fears  are  awakened  by  threatnincs,  or 
adverse  providences,  in  which  death 
sometimes  stares  them  in  the  face ;  and 
now  a  little  gleam  of  hope  arises,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  mind  fromsinking; 

{etidliscoveredwithdoubt  andmysterj. 
t  is  thus,  as  by  alternate  frost  and  lain, 
and  sunshine  upon  the  earth,  that  He 
humbleth  the  mind,  and  maketh  soft 
the  heart  of  man. — {Fuller,) 

The  true  God  had  not  been  alt(^ther 
forgotten  in  Egypt.  Pharaoh  had  already 
confessed  Him.  (Gen.  xli.  38, 39.) 

This  mention  of  the  fear  of  God 
would  have  a  two-fold  effect  upon  these 
men.  1.  Encouragement.  They  would 
thus  be  assured  that  they  would  be 
dealt  with  by  a  higher  principle  than 
expediency  or  political  considerations, 
even  by  the  lust  law  of  heaven. 
Joseph  served  the  same  God  in  whom 
their  fathers  trusted.  2.  Alarm.  The 
mention  of  God's  name  would  serve 
to  bring  home  to  him  a  conviction  of 
their  sin. 

The  only  permanent  and  true  basis 
of  morality  is  the  fear  of  God. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.—VeneB  21-24. 

The  Memory  of  Conscience. 

I.  It  la  sure  to  awaken,  though  it  may  slumber  long,  Reuben's  words 
show  that  they  believed  that  Joseph  was  dead.  (Verse  22.)  All  was  now  oyer 
and  past  concerning  him,  and  the  deeds  of  that  dark  day,  when  they  sold  him 
into  slavery,  had  almost  faded  from  their  recollection.  But  now,  after  so  man/ 
years  of  almost  complete  forgetfulness,  the  memory  of  conscience  is  suddenly 
awakened.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  thought,  deed,  or  impression  can  dqtart 
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dean  for  ever  from  the  mind.  The  buried  things  of  memory  rise  again,  and 
appear  in  all  their  living  and  awful  reality.  No  guilty  deed  can  be  completely 
wgotten.    The  time  must  come  when  conscience  will  revive  it. 

n.  It  is  sometimes  awakened  by  outward  trouble.  These  guilty  men 
thought  that  as  Joseph  was  now  sheltered  from  their  enmity  in  the  grave, 
they  had  naught  to  fear  from  his  revenge.  But  their  deed  was  not  dead,  and 
now  it  is  crying  for  vengeance.  In  their  present  trouble  they  read  their  just 
punishment.  Thus  by  taction  God  forces  us  to  bring  our  sins  to  mind.  We 
are  driven  to  enquire  wherefore  He  has  a  controversy  with  us. 

m.  It  is  faithful  and  just.  1.  In  that  it  brings  the  past  accurately  to  mind. 
The  memory  of  conscience  is  faithful  and  exact  in  reproducing  the  past,  so  that 
every  circumstance  of  an  evil  deed  comes  to  recollection  most  vividly.  These 
men  now  remember  their  cruelty  with  all  the  aggravations  of  it,  how  they  beheld 
unmoved  by  pity  the  auguish  of  a  brother,  how  they  refused  to  hear  him  when 
in  vain  he  cried  for  mercy,  and  would  not  even  listen  to  the  prayer  of  one  of 
their  number,  who  relenting,  interceded  on  his  behalf.  All  the  terrible  scenes 
of  that  dark  day  lived  again  as  if  they  had  been  but  yesterday.  They  well  knew 
that  murder  was  intended  ;  and  though  their  deed  was  not  actually  a  deed  of 
Wood,  yet  it  was  really  such  to  them  now.  "  One  is  not,"  said  they,  "Behold 
also  his  blood  is  required."  The  records  of  the  past  may  be  written  as  with 
invisible  ink,  but  the  writing  stands  out  revealed  when  held  before  the  fires  of 
affliction.  2.  In  that  it  connects  the  penalty  with  the  sin.  Conscience  not  only 
brings  the  past  accurately  to  mind,«but  also  stamps  its  moral  character  and 
proclaims  its  results.  These  men  accused  themselves.  Their  hearts  told  them 
the  truth.  They  see  in  their  present  punishment  the  penalty  for  their  past  sin. 
They  would  not  hear  Joseph  in  his  distress,  and  bow  they  could  not  be  heard. 
They  had  cast  him  into  a  pit,  and  now  they  themselves  are  cast  into  a  prison. 
Beuben  gives  them  to  expect  blood  for  blood 

IT.  It  converts  moral  direction  and  remonstrance  into  reproach  and  up- 
braiding. Reuben  became  to  his  brethren  what  conscience  becomes  to  the  sinner. 
Conscience  first  shows  what  is  right,  and  afterwards,  when  sinned  against, 
reproaches  and  upbraids.  When  the  penalties  of  a  righteous  judgment  overtake 
the  sinner,  conscience  turns  accuser  and  casts  them  in  his  teeth,  and  forebodes 
the  worst  consequences. 

y.  It  reminds  us  of  moral  processes  now  at  work  in  the  world.  God's 
searching  providence  is  ever  bringing  past  sins  to  light.  Though  his  brethren 
knew  it  not,  Joseph  was  there  all  the  tune  and  heard  their  self-accusations.  He 
allowed  this  moral  chastisement,  and  these  forebodings  and  retributions  to  take 
effect.  And  so  the  Lord  Jesus — our  Joseph — passes  through  the  world  unknown, 
onrecognized,  and  sees  what  sinners  have  done  against  Him.  He  anticipates 
hidgment  already,  with  His  fan  in  His  hand  thoroughly  purging  His  floor.  The 
light  of  His  Cross  reveals  the  darkness  of  the  world's  guilt.  The  thoughts  of 
ooany  hearts  are  revealed. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VERSES, 

Verse  21.    Joseph's  treatment  of  his  times  seems  to  hide  Himself  to  us 

yrethren  had  gained  its  end.    They  behind  the  law  and  behind  our  sins, 

vere  humbled  before  him  with  shame  but  only  to  make  the  mutual  recogni- 

md  sorrow  for  their  sin.  tion  the  more  blessed.  All  this  stirring 

Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  our  up  of   their    circle    of  brotherliood, 

Sfew  Testament   Joseph,  who  some-  makes  the  conscience  of  Joseph's  be- 
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trayal  and  sale  more  sharp.  And  so 
Jesus  win  have  us  remember  with 
grief  and  self-reproach  how  we  have 
betrayed  Him  and  abused  His  love. 
But  all  this  should  be  only  in  order  to 
the  more  earnest  embrace  of  that  love. 
— {Jacobus,) 

They  could  see  in  each  other's  looks 
that  the  same  thoughts  were  in  the 
minds  of  aU.  How  universal  is  con- 
science ! 

It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could 
entertain  the  same  views  of  sin  in  the 
time  of  temptation  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  after  it  is  committed,  or  at 
the  time  when  trouble  brings  it  home 
to  our  consciences. — {Bush^ 

The  Recording  Angel,  consider  it 
well,  is  no  fable,  but  the  truest  of 
truths  :  the  paper  tablets  thou  canst 
burn  ;  of  the  *'  iron  leaf"  there  is  no 
burning. — {T.  Carlyle,) 

Verse  22.  It  waa  fit  that  they 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  stings  of 
conscience ;  and  it  was  proper  that  he 
should  be  the  remembrancer  of  their 
crime,  because  he  had  warned  them 
against  it.  And  how  utterly  inex- 
cusable do  his  words  represent  the 
deed.  "  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying, 
Do  not  sin  against  the  child."  What 
apology  could  they  offer?  Did  they 
consider  his  telling  his  dreams  an  in- 
sult ?  He  was  but  a  child.  Had  they 
a  right  to  destroy  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  age  because  he  had  not  all  the 


wisdom  and  caution  of  a  man  of  thirty? 
—{Bush.) 

Verses  23,  24.  Joseph  stood  by  aod 
heard  and  understood  it  all  without 
their  suspecting  it ;  bat  such  words 
were  too  much  for  the  heart  of  num, 
at  least  such  a  man  as  he  was,  to  hear, 
and  the  pretended  Egyptian  becomes,  in 
spite  of  himself,  areafl^tieIite.'-(£tfM.] 

There  might  be  a  fitness  in  taloM 
Simeon  rather  than  any  other.  He  had 
proved  himself  a  ferocious  character  bj 
his  conduct  towards  the  Shechemites; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  cruelty 
practised  towards  Joseph.  Perhaps  he 
was  the  man  who  tore  off  his  coat  of 
many  colours,  and  threw  him  into  the 

Eit.  If  so,  it  would  tend  to  humble 
im,  and  heighten  all  their  fears,  as 
beholding  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God.— (Aifer.) 

They  had  heard  Joseph's  deprecation 
of  their  evil  with  tears,  and  had  not 
pitied  him ;  yet  Joseph  doth  bat  hear 
their  mention  of  this  evil  which  they 
had  done  against  him,  and  pities  them 
with  tears ;  he  weeps  for  joy  to  see 
their  repentance,  and  to  compare  his 
safetv  and  happiness  with  the  cruelty 
which  they  intended,  and  did,  and 
thought  they  had  done.  Yet  he  can 
abide  to  see  his  brother  his  prisoner, 
whom  no  bonds  could  bind  so  strong, 
as  his  affection  bound  him  to  his 
captiva — (Bp.  Hall.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPH.-^Venu  26-28. 

The  Miseries  of  an  Awakened  Consciencr 

I.  They  parsae  the  sinner  everywhere.  In  a  strange  land,  and  fiir  from 
any  human  habitation,  these  men  are  suddenly  alarmed.  Time  and  place  are 
nothing  to  conscience.    When  once  awakened  it  will  not  allow  the  sinner  to  rest 

II.  They  drive  the  sinner  to  pat  the  worst  constraction  upon  every  event 
Joseph's  real  motive  in  treating  his  brethren  thus,  was  love  ;  but  that  love  was 
now  operating  so  as  to  confound,  perplex,  and  dismay  them.  They  read  it  as  a 
design  to  ensnare  and  find  occasion  against  them.  Thus  when  our  conscience 
is  awakened,  we  are  alarmed  and  confounded  even  by  those  things  which  may 
be  really  working  for  our  peace. 

IIL  They  are  intended  to  lead  the  sinner  to  repentance.      By  this  haidi 
treatment  Joseph  designed,  as  an  immediate  purpose,  to  fill  the  minds  of  his 
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ren  with  consternation  and  fear.  But  he  had  a  deeper  purpose  of  love. 
9ped  to  bring  them  to  humble  their  souk  in  penitence  before  Qod,  so  that 
might  feel  the  guilt  of  their  sin  and  obtain  forgiveness.  In  this  way  Grod 
with  the  sinner  when  He  would  bring  him  to  a  right  mind ;  leads  him 
lark  and  perplexing  situations  so  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  perceive  the 
Q.  By  turns  his  hopes  and  his  fears  are  awi^ened,  so  that  ne  might  be 
i  to  brin^  his  sin  to  remembrance  and  feel  lus  utter  danger  and  helpless- 
The  evil  which  Qod  thus  brings  upon  awakened  souls  is  only  that  deep 
less  which  precedes  the  dawn.  HsA  Joseph's  brethren  known  all,  they 
not  have  been  brought  to  the  right  state  of  mind.  And  so,  if  we  knew 
3d's  designs  concerning  us,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  be  spared  some  pain, 
night  we  nodss  many  a  wilutary  lesson.  If  we  are  in  God's  way  at  all, 
is  a  meaning  of  ffoodne^  for  us — a  purpose  of  love  and  blessing.  But 
\  order  is  this,— that  it  is  only  by  the  law,  which  brings  home  to  us 
mowledge  of  sin,  that  we  can  obtam  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


rses  25-28.  They  construe  this  cir- 

tance  to  mean  something  against 

;    but   in  what  way  they  know 

They  do  not  reproach  the  man, 

)rd  of  the  land,  though  it  is  likely 

his  treatment  of  them  that  they 

1  suspect  some  ill  design  against 

:  but  overlooking  second  causes 

ask,    "What  is  this  that   God 

done  to  us  ! "  To  His  righteous 

nent  they  attributed  what  they 

already  met  with  (verses  21,  22;, 

low  it  seems  to  them  that  He  is 

in  a  mysterious  way,  and  with  a 

n  to  require  their  brother's  blood 

leir  hand.     Such  a  construction, 

gh  painful  for  the  present,  was  the 


most  useful  to  them  of  any  that  could 
have  been  put  upon  it. — (ruUer.) 

Simeon  is  left  in  pawn,  in  fetters ; 
the  rest  return  with  their  com,  with 
their  money,  pajring  nothing  for  their 
provision  but  their  labour ;  that  they 
might  be  as  much  troubled  with  the 
beneficence  of  that  strange  Egyptian 
lord,  as  before  with  his  imperious 
suspicion.  Their  wealth  was  now  more 
irksome  to  them  than  their  need  ;  and 
they  fear  (jod  means  to  punish  them 
more  in  this  suplrfluitv  of  money  than 
in  the  want  of  victuals.  It  is  a  wise 
course  to  be  jealous  of  our  gain  ;  and 
more  to  fear,  than  desire  abundance. — 
{Bp.  HaU,) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.^Venet  29-88. 


The  iNCEEASiNa  Troublbs  of  Jacob's  Old  Age. 

The  causes  which  led  to  them.  1.  The  strange  perplexity  into  which  his 
had  been  brought.  They  related  to  their  father  the  rough  treatment  they 
received  in  Egypt,  and  how  one  of  their  brethren  was  detained  in  pledge 

they  should  return  with  their  youngest  brother.  When  one  of  them 
ed  his  sack's  mouth,  on  the  journey,  he  was  alarmed  to  find  his  money  tied 
ith  it ;  but  when  they  all  emptied  their  sacks  in  their  father's  presence,  how 
b  must  have  been  their  consternation  when  they  saw  that  "  every  man's 
He  of  money  was  in  his  sack."  (Verse  35.^  Jacob  understood  their  trouble, 
like  them  he  feared  the  worst.    He  has  tne  com,  indeed,  but  with  it  sorrow 

sorrow.  2.  The  opening  again  of  an  old  wound.  He  is  reminded  again  of 
3h,  and  all  the  old  trouble  comes  back  to  him.  (Verse  32.)  The  wound 
li  time  had  but  imperfectly  healed  bleeds  afresh.    3.  I'he  loss  of  all  earthly 
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hope.  To  poor  Jacob  all  was  now  well  nigh  gone.  Every  earthly  hope  was  loet 
now,  save  one,  and  that  also  was  in  danger  of  beinff  taken  away.  (Verse  86.) 
Looking  over  his  past  life,  he  felt  that  ail  had  failed.  "  All  these  things  are 
against  me,''  he  said.  Let  there  come  but  one  more  calamity  (and  he  had  too 
much  reason  to  fear  it)  then  would  the  cup  of  bis  sorrow  be  full,  *'  then  shall 
ye  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  (Verse  38.) 

n.  The  weaknesses  in  Jacob's  character  which  they  reveal,    l.  Quendout- 
ness  and  despondency.    The  former  was  natural  to  an  old  man  who  had  seen  so 
much  sorrow.     But  there  was  also  a  prevailing  sadness  about  Jacob's  character 
which  led  him  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  events.    He  was  inclined  to  magnify 
his  sorrows  until  they  spread  a  gloom  over  his  whole  life  and  shut  out  the  light 
of  hope.    2.  Want  of  strong  faith  in  God.     Jacob  was  really  reflecting  upon 
Providence  when  he  said,  *'  All  these  things  are  against  me. '     No  man  who 
had  strong  faith  to  see  the  ''  end  of  the  Lord,"  wmch  is  gracious  and  loviM 
even  through  a  frowning  Providence,  could  utter  such  words.    And  yet  Jacob 
casts  these  dark  reflections  upon  God's  dealings,  though  Qod  had  once  said  to 
him,  "  I  will  surely  do  thee  good."    Thus  he  who  once  wrestled  with  Qod  and 
man,  and  prevailed,  now  shows  the  weakness  of  his  faith.    It  was  not  for  want 
of  light,  and  frequent  supports,  and  encouragement  that  Jacob  betrayed  this 
weabiess  of  faith.     It  is  to  be  traced  to  the  native  selfishness  of  his  character. 
His  very  religion  had,  all  the  way  through,  a  strong  trace  of  selfishness.     Tlie 
idea  of  bargain  entered  largely  into  it.     He  seemed  one  who  studied  his  own 
ease,  comfort,  and  prosperity  ;  getting  all  he  could  for  himself,  and  giving  as 
little  as  possible.    He  who  lives  upon  this  principle  will,  in  the  end,  find  such 
religion  as  he  has  to  fail  him.      Unless  he  has  faith  and  hope  in  God  abovs, 
despite  all  ap|>earances,  he  will  find   every  earthly  foundation  to  give  way 
under  him  until  nothing  is  left.      He  must  go  deep  down  to  find  his  rock  in 
God.     Nothing  else  can  stand,  for  faith  can  never  be  secure  and  constant  noless 
it  lays  hold  upon  Him  above  who  is  *'  ever  faithful,  ever  sure."    (rod's  ways  to 
Jacob  were  indeed  mmterious  ;  he  was  a  much  tried  man,  but  yet  he  ought  to 
have  triumphed  over  all  his  difficulties.    Job  was  tried  with  greater  sorrows,  and 
yet  he  had  the  strength  to  say  of  his  God  who  was  afflicting  nim,  ''  Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."    f  Job.  xiii.  15.)     We  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  we  know  how  trou  ole  served  only  to  purify  his  soid  and  to 
give  him  a  clear  and  sure  knowledge  of  Divine  things.    (Job  xlii.  5,  6).    Jacob 
relied  too  much  upon  human  agents,  and  upon  the  course  of  events.    He  lacked 
the  faith  of  that  father  of  believers  who  could  give  up  his  Isaac.     He  failed  to 
see  that  if  God  had  promised  to  be  with  him,  no  evil  could  finally  prevail  over 
him.    He  thinks  of  the  grave  only  as  a  refuge  from  the  sorrows  of  the  world 
The  thought  which  he  utters  is  painful,  but  it  is  only  the  passionate  expression 
of  feelings  which  had  long  been  pent  up  within  him.     He  now  declares  the 
melancholy  suspicion  which  he  had  carried  in  the  depths  of  his  own  heart  for 
many  a  year.     As  time  went  on,  the  prospects  and  fortunes  of  his  family  seined 
to  grow  only  darker,  and  now  the  end  haa  come.    There  is  nothing  left  for  him 
but  to  go  down  to  the  grave  with  sorrow,  his  life  uncompleted,  his  hopes 
unrealised.     He  speaks  not  as  one  who  looks  forward  to  the  rest  of  the  grave 
when  his  soul  is  satisfied  with  life  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  whose  faith  has 
overcome  the  world,  and  who  has  the  blessed  prospect  of  joining  the  company 
of  those  who  have  triumphed  and  have  entered  into  their  rest     This  is  a 
dark  moment  with  Jacob,  but  he  will  yet  recover  his  faith,  and  triumph  in 
the  Lord. 
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SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


ses  29-34.  Their  narrative  must 
^ven  their  father  a  vei^  bad  idea 
3  lord  of  the  land.  They  said 
ig  of  him  but  the  truth.  And 
kcob  must  have  formed  an  opinion 
imote  from  the  truth.  Joseph 
have  appeared  to  him  as  an  in- 
;,  overbearing  tyrant,  that  made 
f  his  power  to  crush  poor  men 
•  his  feet.  "  Surely,"  might  the 
irch  have  said,  ''the  fear  of 
is  not  before  the  eyes  of  this 
who  shows  so  little  re^rd  to  the 
)rt,  the  liberty,  the  lives  of  his 
r-men.  Yet  Joseph's  conduct  to- 
\  his  brethren  was  fall  of  wisdom 
mercy.  He  dealt  hardly  with 
that  he  might  do  them  good, 
r  is  the  appearance  from  always 
^ponding  with  the  reality  of 
s.  "Judge  nothing  before  the 
''—{Bush,) 

rses  35,  36.  The  mysterious  cir- 
tance  of  the  money  being  found 
le  way  in  their  sacks,  they  appear 
ve  concealed.  Mention  is  made 
ly  one  of  the  sacks  being  opened  ; 
)y  what  they  afterwards  said  to 
iteward  (Gen.  xliii.  21),  it  appears 
they  opened  them  all,  and  found 
'  man's  money  in  his  sack's  mouth, 
they  might  think  their  father 
d  have  blamed  them  for  not  re- 
ng  with  it  when  they  were  only  a 
I  journey  from  Egypt,  and  there- 
agreed  to  say  nothing  to  him 
t  it,  but  leave  him  to  find  it  out. 
^  it  is  that  they  are  represented 
scovering  the  money  in  a  manner 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  before  ; 
>nly  participating  with  their  father 
s  apprehensions,  but  seeming  also 
3in  with  him  in  his  surprise. — 
for.) 

d  Jacob,  that  was  not  used  to 
le  and  absolute  contentments, 
ves  the  blessing  of  seasonable 
ision,  together  with  the  affliction 
lat  heavv  message,  the  loss  of  one 
ind  the  danger  of  another ;  and  he 
vs  not  whether  it  be  better  for  hftn 


to  die  with  hunger  or  with  grief,  for  the 
departure  of  that  son  of  his  right-hand. 
He  drives  off  all  till  the  last.  Protrac- 
tion is  a  kind  of  ease  in  evils  that  must 
come. — {Bp,  Hall.) 

Jacob's  declarations  betray  a  feeling 
that  the  brothers  were  not  guiltless 
respecting  Joseph's  disappearance.  He 
knew  their  iealousy,  ana  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  violent  disposition  of 
Simeon  and  Levi. — (Lange.) 

All  these  things  are  against  me.  How 
did  Jacob  know  this  ?  Because  his 
feelings,  lus  affections,  and  the  general 
sense  of  mankind,  told  him  it  was  a 
great  misery  to  lose  a  son,  especially 
the  best  and  most  beloved  of  sons.  But, 
in  tact,  the  very  reverse  was  the  case, 
as  Jacob  afterwards  found,  Joseph  was 
sent  before  him  into  E^ypt  to  provide 
sustenance  for  his  family ;  Simeon  was 
bound  in  prison  to  mortify  his  haughty 
spirit ;  Benjamin  was  to  be  taken  away 
that  he  might  find  Joseph  alive  and 
happy.  A  great  portion  of  our  present 
trouble  arises  from  our  not  knowing  the 
whole  truth. — {Bush.) 

Verse  37.  Reuben  is  once  more  the 
tender-hearted  one.  He  offers  every- 
thing that  he  may  prevail  with  his 
father.  '*  But  it  is  out  of  reason  what 
he  offers"  {Luther). — {Lanqe.) 

The  motive  may  be  good  when  the 
speech  is  rash.  It  is  well  to  beware  of 
strong  assertions  which  are  far  beyond 
our  meaning,  and  besides  have  in  them 
a  tincture  of  levity  and  impiety. 

A  simple  and  sinful  offer.  Reuben 
was  the  eldest,  but  not  the  wisest. 
However,  of  him  we  may  learn,  in  our 
parent's  fear,  to  be  hardy  and  hearty  ; 
in  our  brethren's  distress  to  be  eager 
and  earnest. — {Trapp.) 

Verse  38.  He  puts  them  in  mind 
of  his  grey  hairs,  which  always  con- 
stitute a  claim  for  reverence,  but 
more  especially  from  children.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  make  the 
strongest  possible  appeal  to  the  filial 
sentiments  of  lus  children,  to   spare 
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him  the  crushing  sorrow  which  he  saw 
likely  to  overwhelm  him  ;  yet  ia  saying 
he  dbould  die  of  grief  he  went  beyona 
the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension. But  in  this  Jacob  utters  the 
language  of  human  infirmity,  and  all 
that  are  human  will  be  slow  to  condemn 
in  him  what  they  would  probably 
evince  in  themselves. — {BtAsh,) 


Painful  as  it  is,  this  last,  bitteMt 
stroke  of  parting  with  Benjamin  mtist 
be  endured  for  me  happ^  issue.  "  The 
darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  day." 
In  the  mount  of  Jehovah  ^i^  be  seen 
as  it  was  with  Abraham.  Gkxi  brings 
His  chosen  people  through  sorrow  to 
joy,  and  through  labour  to  rest— 
(Jacobus,) 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

Critical  Notes.—?*  The  man  asked  hb  itraiily.]  Heb.,  *<  Asking,  asked.*'  He  eanMstlj 
enquired  about  us  and  our  kindred.— 9.  Let  me  bear  the  blame  for  ever.]  Heb.,  "  I  shsU  be  t 
sinner  to  thee  aU  the  days."  He  would  consent  to  be  reputed  guilty  of  violating  Ids  pb^ted 
faith.  Thus  in  1  Kinm  i.  21,  ihaU  be  counted  ofenders  ia  literaUy,  **shaU  be  sinners."  ll.  Ihi 
best  fruits  in  the  landLJ  Heb ,  "  The  song,  music,  or  melody  of  the  land."  The  idea  ii,  thtt 
for  which  the  land  is  celebrated,  those  productions  which  are  thn  pride  of  the  land  and  whieli 
have  given  rise  to  songs  of  praise.  A  UUle  balm,  and  a  little  Aoiiey,  tpioei,  and  myrrA,  imU,  atid 
almonds.  'These  are  the  same  (excepting  in  two  oases)  with  the  articles  conveyed  to  Egypt  by 
the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25).  These  are  articles  that  grow  best  in  a  droughf^/ae^iii). 
None  of  these  would  be  necessarily  affected  by  the  failure  of  wheat— IS.  Take  double  money  it 
yonr  hand.]  **  The  meaning  is  not,  as  would  appear  from  the  A.Y.,  that  they  were  to 
take  thru  payments,— double  money  betides  that  which  was  in  their  sacks — bat  that  thsy 
were  to  take  money  of  a  second,  ue.,  the  same  amount.  And  so  they  describe  whsttbey 
had  done,  though  not  with  the  same  Hebrew  word,  verse  22." — (Alford),  —14.  God  AlnigktyJ 
Heb.  El  ShaddaL  (Gen.  xvii.  1 ;  xxxv.  2.)— 16<  Slay,  and  make  ready.l  **  The  objection 
which  has  been  here  found,  that  the  higher  castes  of  the  Egyptians  ate  no  animal  food, 
only  shows  the  ignorance  of  the  objectors.  We  know  abundantly  from  Herodotw  and 
other  authorities,  that  it  was  only  from  certain  animals  that  the  royal  and  priestly  csstss 
abstained,  and  odly  certain  among  tiiem  that  abstained  altogether ;  and  the  eating  of  birds  wsi 
general.— ^-4  yord.j— 28.  I  had  your  money.]  Heb.  "Your  money  came  to  me."  He  mesoi 
to  tell  them,  "You  cannot  be  caUed  to  account  for  the  money,  for  I  had  it.  Wbaterer 
became  of  it  afterwards,  I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it  for  the  corn.  You  are  endSHei 
with  payment  in  full ;  therefore  give  yourselves  no  uneasiness  on  that  score.**— <Biu&.>— 
27.  Is  your  father  well  1]    Heb.    *•  Is  there  peace  to  your  father  t " — 28.  Thy  servant,  oir 


father,  is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet  aUvel]  Heb.,  "Peace  to  thy  servant  our  father-be 
yet  lives."— 29.  Ood  be  gracious  to  thee,  my  son.]  **■  Benjamin  was  only  about  a  vear  old  wben 
Joseph  was  sold,  as  he  was  sixteen  years  the  younger."— (/ocodiu.)— 82.  And  tnqr  mi  mist 
himself;  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Egyptians  which  did  oat  with  him,  by  thas* 
selves ;  because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  with  tiie  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  •^'Awinstir 
unto  the  Egyptians.]  "  The  law  of  caste  separated  different  ranks  of  Egyptians  to  different 
tables.  And  Herodotus  mentions  the  unwillingness  of  the  Egyptians  to  nave  any  familisr 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  The  Egyptians  were  prevented  from  eating  with  the  Hebrevi 
because  the  latter  slew  and  ate  animals  which  the  former  regarded  as  sacKd — ^the  cow,  the  ox, 
etc.  Besides,  the  Hebrews  did  not  practise  the  same  religious  ceremonies  at  meab  as  the 
Egyptians." — (Jacobus.)—^  And  he  sent  messes  unto  them  from  befiore  him.]  It  was  the 
practice  in  the  East  to  honour  guests  in  this  manner.  (1  Sam.  ix.  23.)  Fitt  tiwus  as  mutk  t 
any  of  theirs.  "  The  number  Jive  seems  to  have  been  in  especial  regard  in  Egjrpt.  (Gee.  xIl 
34  ;  xlv.  22  ;  xlvii.  2,  24  ;  Isa.  xix.  18.)  The  reason  is  stated  to  have  been,  that  the  Egyptisu 
recognized  only  five  planets."— (^^"bni.) 

MAIN  HOMILSTICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Verses  1-14. 

Jacob  Under  the  Pbessube  of  Wakt. 

I.  His  change  of  resolntion.    He  had  refiised,  at  first,  to  part  with  Benjamin. 

Even  Reuben's  desperate  proposal  was  rejected.     (Gen.  xliii.  37.)    But  Judah's 

proposal  is  accepted  (verse  9),  for  the  father  had  confidence  m  the  honestr, 

frankness,  and  persevering  energy  of  this  son.    Judidi  makes  a  practical  app^ 
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t&Jfi9  father,  and  puts  the  case  before  him  in  all  its  stern  reality.  His  argument 
wa!i  unanswei^aUe.  (Verse  8.)  Jacob  now  sees  the  dire  necessity  of  the  situation. 
His  sons  must  ^  to  Bgyj^t  without  their  younger  brother.  The  affection  of  the 
&ther  now  struggles  with  the  dread  of  famine,  and  after  one  more  feeble  objection, 
Jacob  submits.  (Verse  6.)  He  who  once  said,  "  My  son  shall  not  gq  down  with 
yon,"  makes  up  his  mind  at  last  to  say,  "  Take  also  your  brother,  and  arise,  go 
again  unto  the  man."  (Verse  13.)  Thus  we  learn  gradually  to  submit  to  what 
we  plainly  see  is  the  will  of  God.  How  great  is  power  of  want,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  ;  how  inexorable  its  demands  ! 

n.  His  piety  throughont  1.  Bis  faith  in  God.  "  God  Almighty  give  jrou 
mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your  other  brother  and  Benjamin." 
(Verse  14.)  This  was  that  name  of  God  under  which  Abraham  was  blessed  : 
I  am  God  Almighty,"  and  also  that  which  Isaac  invoked  in  blessing  Jacob, 
Ghxl  Almighty  bless  thee,  and  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham."  Jacob 
mast  now  have  thought  of  the  covenant  promises  and  blessings.  Now  he  is  forced 
by  hard  necessity  most  entirely  to  cast  nimself  upon  God,  for  now  nothing  else 
is  left  to  which  he  can  cling.  It  is  the  property  of  faith  to  make  ventures ;  and 
we  do  not  know  what  great  faith  is  until  we  are  called  upon  to  give  up  some- 
thing that  we  hold  most  dear,  and  cast  ourselves  upon  the  eternal  love  of  Qoi 
alone.  When  all  is  gone,  our  faith  must  still  look  to  God,  who  is  our  sours 
tme  portion.  2.  His  honest  principle.  Jacob  commands  lus  sons  to  take  back 
the  money  which  they  found  in  their  sacks,  saying,  *'  Peradventure  it  was  an 
oversight."  (Verse  12.)  It  is  true  religious  honesty  to  return  that  which  comes  to 
us  by  the  mistake  of  others.  3.  ffis  resignation.  Jacob  does  not  behave  as  one 
who  is  forced  to  yield  to  fate,  while  his  heart  rebels  against  it.  His  is  not  the 
stoical  acceptance  of  destiny.  It  is  the  resignation  of  a  religious  mind.  He 
yields  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  man  of  God,  ''If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I 
am  bereaved."  (Verse  14.)  He  is  willing  to  resign  all  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  God.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  commit  the  event  unreservedly  to  God.  If 
it  seems  good  to  him  to  bereave  me  of  my  children,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done ; 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away."  A.  It  is  no 
refiection  on  his  piety  that  he  changed  his  purpose.  The  fact  that  Jacob  in  con- 
senting to  give  up  Benjamin  changed  his  purpose,  lajrs  him  open  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  But  the  circumstances  are  all  changed  now.  The  famine 
oontinnes,  want  stares  them  all  in  the  face,  and  he  has  to  choose  between  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  starvation  and  the  risking  of  the  life  of  one  son.  We  may 
be  too  careAil  about  keeping  up  what  we  call  our  own  consistency.  For,  after 
all,  if  a  man  is  under  no  circumstances  to  change  his  conduct,  then  would 
conversion  be  impossible.  Consistent  with  the  unchanging  truth  of  God,  with 
the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  we  must  and  ought  to  be ;  but  not  invariably 
consistent  with  ourselves  ;  for  our  goodness  is  imperfect,  and  we  are  liable  to 
mistake  and  error.  Instead  of  adjusting  our  present  conduct  to  our  former 
habits  and  thoughts,  we  should  act  upon  our  present  convictions,  leaving  the 
present  and  the  past  to  reconcile  tibemselves  as  they  may.  It  is  only  bv  looking 
continually  to  God,  and  not  to  ourselves,  that  we  can  walk  sure-footedly  in  the 
present  life. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  1, 2.  ITiey  had,  indeed,  met  hard  matter  that  the  service  of  Christ 
with  cUfficulties  and  dangers  on  their  often  requires  peculiar  hardships  and 
former  journey,  but 'greater  difficulties  hazards.  The  world  req^uires  as  great 
and  dangers  must  be  encountered  to  sacrifices  as  Christ,  and  is  far  leas  able 
prevent  worse.    Let  it  not  be  thought  a     to  recompense  them.    In  labouring  for 
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the  meat  that  endureth  to  everlasting 
life,  we  seldom  meet  with  such  diflS- 
culties  and  perils  as  are  often  en- 
countered in  labouring  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth. — (^Bush,) 

Verses  3-9.  The  duties  of  parents  and 
children.  1.  Children  should  obey  their 
parents  in  the  Lord.  But,  2.  Parents 
should  not  enjoin  upon  their  children 
that  which  is  unreasonable,  or  imprac- 
ticable. 3.  Children  should  consider 
the  infirmities  of  aged  parents,  should 
bear  with  them,  and  especially  should 
not  interpret  unkindly  or  severely  what 
they  may  say  under  the  pressure  of 
extraordinary  aiHiction.  The  sous  of 
Jacob  set  an  example  here.  They  did 
not  blame  their  father  for  bringing 
this  groundless  charge  against  them, 
but  are  content  calmly  to  justify  their 
conduct  by  pointing  out  tne  necessity 
of  the  case 

Judah  is  the  eloquent  one  among 
his  brethren.  His  eloquence  had 
carried  the  measure  of  Joseph's  sale  ; 
it  had  prevailed  on  Jacob  to  send  Ben- 
jamin with  them  ;  and  here,  finally,  it 
makes  Joseph  unable  to  endure  the 
restraint  which  he  wished  to  put  upon 
himself. — {Delitzsah). 

The  end,  however,  is  attained,  not 
more  by  his  touching  eloquence  than 
by  his  heroic  deed,  when  he  offers  him- 
self as  surety  for  Benjamin,  and  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself  by  taking 
his  place. — {Lange), 

Verse  10.  Men  blinded  by  aflFection 
too  often  disappoint  themselves,  and 
by  needless  and  unwise  delays  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  enjo)rment  of 
much  happiness  that  they  might  other- 
wise have  secured  to  themselves. — 
{Bush), 

Verse  11.  Perplexity  is  blind  and 
untractable.  Let  the  mind  but  settle, 
and  it  will  soon  yield  to  a  reasonable 
motion,  if  seasonable,  especially  as  this 
of  Judah  was :  for  besides  the  weigh ti- 
ness  of  his  words,  necessity  now  speaks 
for  him,  that  most  powerful  orator. 
—{Trapjy). 

A  rash  man  will,  at  all  hazards, 
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obstinately  persist  in  a  course  onoe 
determined  upon,  but  a  wise  man  will 
yield  to  reason.  The  manner  in  whick 
the  patriarch  acquiesces  is  worthy  of 
remark.  It  is  not  the  sullen  cons^t 
of  one  who  yields  to  fate  while  bis 
heart  rebels  against  it.  He  yields  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  man  of  God,  pro- 
posing first  that  every  possible  means 
should  be  used  to  conciliate  the  man, 
the  lord  of  the  land,  and  then  com- 
mitting the  issue  of  the  whole  to  God. 
He  recollected  the  effect  of  a  present 
in  appeasing  his  brother  Esau's  anger 
when  coming  against  him  with  an 
armed  host. — (Busk), 

lake  of  the  best  fruits.  Of  the  vaae 
or  melody,  saith  tiie  original ;  that  is, 
of  the  most  praiseworthy  fruits ;  such 
as  deserve  to  be  commended  in  verse, 
and  sung  of,  to  the  praise  of  God  the 
giver. — (Irapp). 

The  prized  fruits  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  In  Jacob's  words  tiiere 
appears  an  objective  poetry,  or  the 
poetry  qfthe  lands,  as  it  may  be  called. 
It  consists  of  their  noblest  prodoctB, 
not  as  they  serve  the  common  wants  of 
life,  but  rather  its  healing,  adornment, 
and  festivity.  When  he  selected  them, 
however,  Jacob  could  have  but  little 
thought  how  mighty  the  inflaenoe 
these  noble  gifts  of  Canaan's  mi 
would  have  upon  the  great  Egyptian 
ruler — how  they  would  impress  nim  as 
the  wonders  of  his  youth,  the  glories 
of  his  native  land. — (Lange-) 

Verse  12.  Jacob,  who  at  fiist 
thought  that  the  money  was  pnt 
into  the  sacks  with  a  malicious 
purpose,  is  now  disposed  to  put  a 
milder  interpretation  upon  the  matter. 
In  things  doubtful,  men  are  disposed 
to  come  to  that  conclusion  which 
makes  most  for  their  peace  of  mind. 
They  make  an  effort  to  think  that  to 
be  true  which  they  wish  to  be  true. 

No  man  of  integrity  will  take  an 
unrighteous  advantage  of  the  mistakes 
of  those  with  whom  he  deals.  Nothing 
is  more  palpably  inconsistent  with  thd 
great  rule  of  doing  to  other  men  as  joa 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  yon. 
Besides,  it  would  have  been  veiyun- 
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^e  for  Jacob's  sods  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  an  oversight  iu  the  pre- 
sent case.  It  might  have  confirmed 
the  suspicions  of  the  lord  of  Eg3rpt. 
Bnt  it  IS  never  safe  to  do  any  injustice 
while  Qod  reigns  in  heaven.— (£t/5A.) 

Verse  13.  We  learn  gradually  to 
sabmit  to  the  greatest  trial  of  all  when 
it  becomes  a  necessity. 

Verse  14.  This  is  like  that  of 
Esther,  committing  herself  and  her 
attempt  to  Qod,  "  If  I  perish,  I  perish/' 
(Esther  iv.,  16) ;  and  like  that  of  those 
nints  in  the  Acts,  ''The  will  of  the 


Lord  be  done."  Jacob  prays  for 
Benjamin's  safetv,  but  will  be  content 
that  his  own  will  be  crossed,  so  that 
God's  will  may  be  accomplished.  This 
is  the  right  way  of  prajring ;  this  is  to 
"  draw  near  with  a  true  hctfurt."  (Heb. 
X.  22).— (Trapp.) 
It  is  too  mucn  in  the  desponding 

Sirit  of  his  former  complaint  (Oen. 
ii.  36).  He  looked  too  much  at  the 
secular,  human  side  of  the  matter,  and 
too  little  at  the  spiritual  and  divine 
side.  When  we  are  in  the  dark,  why 
should  we  not  rather  expect  dediver- 
ance  than  jdeld  to  despondence? — 
(Jacobus). 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vma  15-18. 


Joseph's  Bbethben  Under  the  Influence  of  a  Guiltt  Feab. 

I.  They  dread  some  great  misfortune.  They  are  driven  to  Egvpt  by  a  dire 
necessity.  A  presentiment  of  disaster  weighs  upon  their  hearts.  They  expect  no 
favourable  solution  of  their  mysterious  treatment. 

IL  They  are  possessed  by  an  inveterate  spirit  of  mistrust.  They  interpret 
jidversely  even  the  most  favourable  appearances.  The  generous  reception  which 
Has  given  them  only  serves  to  raise  their  worst  suspicions  and  to  alarm  their 
fears.  They  cannot  get  rid  of  the  belief  that  Joseph  meant  to  entrap  them 
by  a  cunning  device. 

in.  They  are  haunted  by  the  memory  of  an  old  crime.  They  are  innocent 
respecting  this  money  in  their  sacks,  and  yet  they  feel  themselves  to  be  guilty 
men.  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  them  everywhere.  They  dread  that  some 
mischievous  plot  is  all  the  while  preparing  for  their  destruction.  And  why  all 
this  fear,  since  they  knew  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  only  offence  that  could 
be  charged  against  them  ?  The  true  answer  is,  that  they  felt  that  they  them- 
aelves  were  capable  of  a  similar  act  of  treachery.  We  dread  the  effects  of  that 
an  in  others  which  has  taken  such  a  strong  hold  upon  ourselves.  The  sense  of 
liavinff  committed  wrong  makes  us  distrust  even  goodness  itself,  and  we  find 
fiuur  where  no  fear  is.  The  memory  of  sin  depresses  and  spreads  a  gloom  over 
our  souls,  so  that  we  often  misunderstand  the  gracious  designs  of  Providence  ; 
and  those  things  which  in  another  state  of  mind  would  afford  us  relief  and  hope 
only  bring  us  sJarm  and  sorrow. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses    15,    16.     Joseph,   looking 
ppon  them,  beholds  his  brother  Ben- 

rin.  It  is  likely  his  eyes  would  here 
in  some  danger  of  betrajdng  his 
heart ;  and  that  bsin^  conscious  of  this, 
he  instantly  gives  orders  to  bis  steward 
to  take  these  men  home  to  his  house, 


and  prepare  a  dinner,  for  that  they 
must  dine  with  him  at  noon.  By  thi 
means  he  would  be  able  to  compos^ 
himself,  and  to  form  a  plan  how  to 
conduct,  and  in  what  manner  to  dis~ 
cover  himself  to  them.  See  how  fruit" 
ful  love  is  of  kind  contrivance  ;  seek- 
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ing,  and  finding  opportunities  to  gratify 
itself  by  closer  and  closer  interviews. 
Thus  when  two  of  John's  disciples  were 
kindly  asked,  "What  seek  yeT  they 
answered,  "Master,  where  dweUest 
thou?"  as  if  they  should  say,  "We 
want  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
thee,  and  to  say  more  tnan  could  be 
said  in  this  public  place."  And  thus 
when  Jesus  himself  would  commune 
with  his  disciples.  He  saith  unto  them, 
"  Children,  come  and  dine." — {Fuller.) 

Verse  17.  Had  he  not  known  the 
deference  due  from  servants  to  their 
masters,  he  would  probably  have  de- 
sired to  know  the  reason  for  so  strange 
a  proceeding  ;  why  the  governor  made 
such  a  difference  between  those  men 
and  the  many  thousands  of  strangers 
who  came  to  the  country  to  buy  com. 
—{Bush). 

Verse  18.    It  was  incredible  that 


such  a  man  as  the  Governor  of 
E!gypt,  whose  character  for  probity  wag 
very  high,  should  invite  men  to  his 
house  with  the  intention  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  them  and  of  robbing  them 
of  theur  asses,  or  of  making  them  slaves. 
But  in  their  present  state  of  mind  they 
scarcely  knew  what  other  constmctioa 
to  put  upon  it ;  so  unhappy  a  thing  it 
is  to  have  guilt  Ijing  on  tne  conscience, 
it  deadens  the  enjoyments  of  life  and 
embitters  its  sorrows  ;  it  raises  fearfid 
apprehensions  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sions ;  and  continually  arrays  the  Most 
High  in  an  aspect  of  wrath.  If  we 
wish  to  be  happy  let  us  seek  the 
removal  of  that  never-failing  soniee  of 
misery. — {Bush). 

When  sinners  refuse  to  be  comfortei 
then  they  are  forced  to  remember  God 
and  be  troubled.     (Psa.  IzzviL  2,  3). 

As  every  body  hath  its  shadow,  so 
hath  every  sin  its  fear ;  and  fear  tor- 
ment.   (1  John  iv.  18). — {Trapp). 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.—Vena  19-25. 


Joseph's  Steward. 

This  incident  shows  how  the  spirit  of  Joseph's  character  had  been  imparted  to 
his  subordinate.  This  steward  was  influenced  by  his  master  for  good,  and  same 
traces  of  that  influence  are  here  manifest : 

I.  He  listens  patiently  to  the  explanation  of  their  oondnet,  ofEered  by 
Joseph's  brethren.  In  all  Joseph's  treatment  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt  npto 
this  point,  there  was  nothing  arbitrary  or  unkind.  It  was  throughout  jostmed 
by  the  circimistances,  as  they  appeared.  Joseph  was  always  ready  to  iktoi 
to  reason,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to  any  explanation  that  might  be 
offered.  He  was  considerate  and  patient  towards  these  suspicious  men  in  giving 
them  time  to  clear  themselves.  This  steward  reflected  so  much  of  his  master's 
character  that  he  was  also  considerate  and  patient  in  his  treatment  of  these 
men.  The  circumstances  were  suspicious,  and  they  felt  that  their  condoct 
needed  an  explanation.  He  listened  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  just  and  merofol 
man.  Most  men  of  his  class  are  full  of  the  insolence  of  office  ;  but  here  wis 
a  man  of  a  better  sort,  and  chiefly  made  such,  as  we  have  reason  to  behere^ 
through  the  good  influence  of  his  master. 

II.  He  treats  them  with  a  wise  kindness,  and  with  piety,  l.  Witk  a  wm 
kindness.  He  does  not  seek  further  to  increase  their  fears,  but  hastens  to 
relieve  them.  He  was  more  merciful  than  to  stretch  them  any  long^  on  tlie 
rack  of  suspense,  and  too  wise  to  inflict  pain  when  no  good  end  could  besened 
thereby.  To  give  them  hope  and  confidence  he  brings  Simeon  out  unto  them, 
who  being  released,  as  they  must  well  know,  by  Joseph's  order,  would  be  a  proof 
to  them  that  all  was  well.  2.  With  piety.  He  assures  them  tJbat  all  the  strwwB 
things  which  had  lately  happened  to  them  were  ordered  and  guided  by  Goal 
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providence.  (Verse  23.)  He  had  the  acknowledgment  of  their  money,  and  they 
must  r^ard  it  as  the  gift  of  God.  No  charge  could  now  be  brought  against 
them,  and  this  relief  to  their  anxiety  they  must  regard  also  as  the  gift  of 
Grod.  In  this  steward  we  have  an  instance  of  a  man  whose  character  had 
been  moulded  by  another.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Joseph  had  spoken  to  him 
Goncerniug  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  thus  he  learnt  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  his  pious  master.  Many  have  received  religious  truths  and  con- 
victions from  those  placed  over  them,  from  those  who  used  their  influence  and 
authority  to  spread  tne  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God.  Such  a  strong  character 
as  Joseph's  would  be  sure  to  impress  itself  upon  all  who  came  under  its  gracious 
influence. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verses  19,  20.  They  were  afraid  of 
sharing  the  fate  of  Simeon,  or  of  being 
made  slaves.  They  lost  no  time,  there- 
fore, in  explaining  their  own  behaviour* 
and  notifying  misapprehension,  if  an^ 
existed,  in  the  minds  of  Joseph  and  his 
^rvants.  The  richest  feast  will  afford 
little  gratification  to  a  troubled  mind. 
—{Bush). 

Verse  22.  "  W®  cannot  tell."  It 
was  a  wise  discretion  to  speak  thus,  for 
it  might  have  exposed  them  to  great 
risk  to  utter  the  suspicion  which  lurked 
in  their  minds.  Besides,  they  did  not 
know^  and  it  was  better,  therefore,  to 
acknowledge  their  ignorance  at  once. 
They  had  a  theory,  but  it  was  neither 
safe  nor  expedient  to  make  it  known. 
-  Often  circumstances  may  be  such  as 
to  throw  grave  suspicion  upon  good 
jnen.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  have  a  well-established 
eharacter  which  shall  avail  for  a  man's 
defence  when  unjust  suspicion  has 
fixed  upon  him.  Here  also  appears 
tiie  disadvantage  of  a  bad  character, 
tbat  such  an  one  is  suspected  of  wrong 
doioff  even  when  he  is  not  guilty. 
Besides,  these  men  feel  that  they  have 
a  bad  record  with  their  own  con- 
science, and  ''a  guilty  conscience 
needs  no  accuser."  Trust  in  God  is 
the  chief  confidence  in  such  a  dark 
liour.    (Psa.  xxxvii.) — {Jacobus), 

Verse  23.  How  perfectly  comforting 
tbat  this  officer  of  Egypt's  dreaded 
lord  acknowledges  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  recognises  Him  as  the 
Chxl  of  these  brothers  and  of  their 


fathers.  What  a  rebuke  to  their  lack 
of  faith.  Why  should  they  have  been 
so  slow  to  see  His  hand  in  thus 
supplying  them  with  corn  without 
money  and  without  price?  Here 
again  is  our  New  Testament  Joseph, 
who  will  have  no  money  for  what  He 
has  to  give,  but  gives  it  all  freely  and 
of  grace,  and  on  no  other  terms,  to 
whosoever  will. — {Jacobus), 

"  The  feeble-minded  "  must  be  com- 
forted (1  Thess.  V.  14) ;  not  crushed, 
or  cashiered,  as  the  wounded  deer  is 
by  the  whole  herd.  David,  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  pronounceth  a 
bitter  curse  upon  those  that  ^'perse- 
cuteth  him  whom  God  hath  smitten, 
and  talked  to  the  grief  of  those  whom 
He  had  wounded. '  (Psa.  Ixix.  26). 
Joseph's  steward  had  learned  better 
things  of  his  master. — {Trapp). 

Verses  24,  25.  Joseph  would  be  at 
home  at  the  dining  hour  of  noon,  from 
his  public  and  official  duties,  and  they 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  him  with  a 
gift  especially  because  of  the  'glad 
tidings  that  they  were  to  eat  bread 
there.  Jesus  has  spread  a  table  for 
us,  and  anointed  our  head  with 
generous  oil,  and  made  our  cup  run 
over,  and  chiefly  He  has  spread  His 
own  sacramental  table,  and  will  sup 
with  us,  and  we  with  Him.  Well  may 
we  bring  presents.  He  will  take  as 
purchase-money  for  His  provisions  of 

grace  no  pay  for  the  Bread  of  Life, 
ut  He  will  receive  our  grateful 
offerings  of  praise,  and  with  such 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased. — 
{Jacobus,) 
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Joseph  and  His  Brethren  at  the  Banquet. 

Consider  this  incident : — I.  As  it  illustrates  some  nseM  prindples  of  social 
life.  1.  Hiat  we  should  not  set  up  tfse  pretence  of  loving  all  alike.  When  Joseph 
thus  liberally  provided  for  these  men  he  intended  it  to  be  a  feast  of  brother- 
hood, and  yet  he  made  a  marked  di£ference  between  them.  His  brother 
Benjamin  was  specially  honoured  (verse  34),  and  greeted  with  loving  words. 
(Verse  29).  All  were  not  treated  alike.  The  possession  of  an  universal  love^ 
love  which  does  not  discriminate  is  an  unreality,  a  mere  sentiment,  and  nothing 
more.  We  should  not  say  that  Benjamin,  who  has  offended  little  and  loved 
much  should  only  receive  the  same  as  the  rest.  Surely  those  who  are  most  like 
Christ  are  the  most  dear  to  God,  and,  therefore,  these  should  be  held  the  most 
dear  to  all  who  are  the  children  of  GkxL  2.  That  it  is  tcise  to  observe  tk 
established  customs  of  society  when  thev  are  not  morally  wrong.  In  this  feut 
differences  of  rank  were  respected,  established  social  customs  were  not  YaAm 
through.  The  Hebrews  sat  at  a  table  by  themselves,  the  Egyptians  abo  by 
themselves.  Joseph  occupied  a  separate  table  by  himself,  for  he  was  governor, 
and,  therefore,  of  superior  rank  to  the  other  Egyptians.  (Verse  32.)  Egypfciin 
customs  demanded  such  an  arrangement.  The  equality  of  Christian  brothernood 
is  quite  consistent  with  this  state  of  things.  Christianity  teaches  principles  that 
tend  to  make  man  equal,  but  in  the  meantime  it  does  not  rudely  attadc  estab- 
lished customs  which  have  a  natural  propriety  in  their  favour.  The  pure  and 
elevated  principles  of  Christ's  religion  are  under  present  disadvantage  in  con- 
tending with  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.  But  the^  shall  prevail  in 
the  end,  not  by  declaring  a  war  of  extermination  against  social  customs  which 
are  not  perfect,  but  by  raising  and  ennobling  the  idea  and  the  tme  purpose  of 
life.  It  was  thus  that  slavery  was  uprooted  in  the  early  a^  of  tlie  Christian 
Church  ;  not  by  declaiming  directly  against  it,  but  by  teaching  those  principle8» 
which,  if  they  prevailed,  would  render  slavery  impossible. 

II.    As  it  illustrates  the  secret  and  the  ontward  life.    1.  In  the  case  qftk 
brethren.     Everything  outwardly  now  tended  to  make  them   happy.     l%e 
suspicious  circumstances  had  been  cleared  up.    They  had  the  assurance  tint 
those  with  whom  they  were  dealing  feiured  God.    They  were  treated  with  a 
generous  hospitality.    Joseph  sustains  throughout  the  character  of  an  Egyptai 
nobleman,    out  he  is  more  than  this,  he  is  a  tender  and  considerate  man.    He 
remembers  what  they  had  said  about  a  venerable  old  man,  and  not  satisfied 
with  asking  in  general  of  their  welfare,  he  adds,  "  Is  your  father  wdl,  the  <dd 
man  of  whom  ve  spake  ?   Is  he  yet  alive  ? "  (Verse  27.f  He  is  moved  to  tmAr- 
ness  at  the  sight  of  Benjamin's  youth.     (Verse  29.)    Thus  they  were  reoeifed 
with  kindness,  indulged  with  feasting,  and  their  outward  circumstances  wve 
such  as  would  render  them  happy.    Yet  with  all  this  they  had  no  peace,  tor  tiia 
deep  foundations  of  it  had  not  yet  been  laid  in  the  reconciliation  of  enmitia^ 
and  in  the  complete  healing  of  the  past.     In  the  midst  of  outward  enjovmenty 
they  must  have  felt  a  conflict  of  painful  emotions  within.     The  conduct  rf 
Joseph  was,  after  all,  strange  and  perplexing.     They  could  not  help  wondeiiiV 
what  it  all  meant.    They  had  their  fears.    The  secret  and  the  outward  life  u$ 
also  illustrated.    2.  In  the  case  of  Joseph.    In  this  conference  with  his  bretiuff 
Joseph  was  getting  on  tender  ground,  and  could  only  with  difficulty  control  tt 
feelings.     (Verse  30).    Think  of  the  scene  in  his  chamber,  and  how  he  tries  to 
obliterate  the  traces  of  it  afterwards.     (Verse  3l).    He  was  one  man  in  thit 
chamber,  and  quite  aTio\Xvex  m^n  m  XJcl^  b^joic^eting  room.    How  great  is  di 
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differeDoe  between  the  man  whom  Ood  sees  and  the  man  whom  the  world  sees ! 
In  human  life  we  have  sometimes  this  double  part  to  play,  weeping  in  the 
chamber  and  refraining  ourselves  below.  Joseph  had  secretly  indulged  in  a 
sorrow  which  he  could  not  reveal.  There  are  occasions  of  sorrow  in  which  we 
have  no  need  to  disguise  our  feelings,  and  for  these  we  can  find  comfort  in  the 
sjrmpathy  of  others.  But  there  are  secret  sorrows  which  we  must  disguise. 
Such  are  often  the  sorrows  of  the  affections,  Joseph  could  not  yet  declare  himself 
to  his  brethren,  and  ^et  all  the  while  his  heart  was  consuming  itself  with  love. 
How  much  anguish  m  families  is  often  felt  on  account  of  love  unreturued  or 
unregarded.  There  are  also  secret  sorrows  arising  from  our  anxiety  concerning 
ike  souls  of  others,  A  parent's  anxiety  about  the  spiritual  state  of  a  favourite 
son^  wilful  disobedience  in  children,  signs  of  incipient  intemperance  in  husband 
or  wife ;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all,  the  face  is  constrained  to  wear  a  smile, 
and  ma^  not  tell  the  tale.  There  are  also  spiritual  sorrows  which  are  personal. 
Th^  arise  from  a  sense  of  imperfection,  from  the  thought  of  blessings  yet 
vnattained.  These  are  the  sorrows  of  the  purest  and  holiest  of  men,  luid  may 
not  be  made  known  to  the  stranger.  Joseph's  condtict  wa^  mysterious  to  his 
brethren,  but  his  secret  life,  had  they  known  it,  would  explain  all.  And  so  many 
characteristics  and  habits  in  others  might  be  thus  explained.  That 
inritability  of  temper,  that  irregularity  of  spirits,  that  heaviness,  that  sullen 
flilence — ^these  might  be  well  accounted  for  if  we  only  knew  all.  This  fact  of 
human  nature  should  teach  us  to  judqe  tenderly  and  considerately  of  others. 
Some  consuming  care,  or  inward  trouble,  or  self-reproach,  some  sorrow  of  the 
mind  we  know  not  of,  may  account  for  all  that  which  seems  to  us  so  strange. 
Even  where  there  is  outward  cheerfulness  the  chamber  may  have  a  sad  tale  to 
tell  of  weeping,  watching,  doubt,  and  fear.  Jesus  bore  our  Rriefis  and  carried 
oar  sorrows  ;  and  we  should  learn  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ. 


SUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  26.  This  was  an  exact  fulfil- 
ment of  one  of  his  early  dreams,  when 
the  sun,  moon,  and  eleven  stars  bowed 
down  before  him.  But  Joseph  was  now 
ehanged ;  he  had  been  too  much  sad- 
dened by  misfortune,  and  was  far  too 
much  accustomed  to  Egyptian  homage 
io  find  any  real  pleasure  in  this,  from 
which  he  had  formerly  expected  so 
much.  For  us  this  is  a  pregnant  ex- 
ample of  the  illusiveness  of  human  life. 
JiCow  that  his  dream  was  fulfilled  to  the 
Tory  letter,  he  could  not  enjoy  it. 
fHiat  thing  which  he  had  seen  before 
io  the  prophetic  visions  of  youth,  that 
tiling  he  had  got ;  and  now  the  joy  of 
it  was  not  in  that,  in  the  superiority, 
but  in  quite  other  circumstances.  So 
it  is  we  live,  looking  to  an  horizon 
which  we  reach  but  cannot  enjoy,  in 
which  we  find  not  what  we  expected. 
And  yet  observe  here  the  merciful 
arrangement  of  Ood,  who  thus  leada  vs 


on.  Gould  we  now  count  the  cost  of 
the  things  we  hope  for,  would  it  be 
possible  to  live  ? — {Bobertson). 

Verses  27-29.  Observe  Joseph's 
relief  in  the  indirect  utterance  of  his 
feelings.  He  asked,  ''  Is  your  fathei 
yet  alive,  and  your  youngest  brother?" 
etc.  Here  is  a  strange  principle  of  our 
nature,  the  necessity  of  utterance, 
either  by  a  direct  or  bv  an  indirect 
channel.  Thus,  criminal  feeling  must 
find  for  itself  either  direct  expression 
in  confession,  or  in  speaking  of  the  deed 
as  committed  by  another. — (Bobertson.) 

They  answer  very  properly,  and  call 
their  father  his  servant,  and  again 
make  obeisance.  Thus,  in  them,  Jacob 
himself  bowed  down  to  Joseph ;  and 
thereby  that  part  of  his  dream  was  also 
tami€d.nr-{Fuller). 

Verse  30.    Afker  uttering  a  bener 
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diction  which,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
good  wish  from  a  stranger,  was  in 
reality  the  effusion  of  a  bursting  heart, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  order  to 
throw  a  veil  over  those  feelings  which 
must  otherwise  have  betrayed  the  secret 
that  for  the  present  he  designs  to  keep. 
He  withdraws,  therefore,  to  give  vent 
to  his  tears  in  a  private  place ;  and 
however  bitter  were  the  tears  which  he 
had  formerly  shed  when  exiled  from  all 
that  was  dear  to  him  on  earth,  he  now 
sheds  tears  of  joy  of  proportionable 
sweetness ;  his  grief  for  what  was 
past  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the 
ecstacy  of  what  was  present  and  what 
was  to  come. — (Busk), 

Verse  31.  We  love  Joseph  for  the 
warm  sensibility  of  his  heart,  and  we 
respect  him  as  one  who  knows  both 
when  and  where  to  weep,  and  who 
could  refrain  himself  and  appear  cheer- 
ful when  it  was  fit.  While  tears  shed 
on  proper  occasions  throw  a  grace  over 
the  manliest  character,  yet  there  is  not 
only  "  a  time  to  weep,  but  also  a  time 
to  laugh ;  a  time  to  embrace,  and  a 
time  to  refrain  from  embracing,"  and 
that  he  whose  tears  are  not  in  some 
measure  under  the  control  of  his  judg- 
ment, is  rather  a  child  than  a  man. — 
(Busk). 

Verses  32-34.  It  was  now  Joseph's 
wish  to  discover  himself  to  his  brethren, 
or  rather  to  enable  them  to  discover 
him.  While  they  were  at  dinner, 
three  things  tend  to  this  end,  and 
were  designed  for  it.  (1)  The  order 
of  the  tables.  The  design  of  this  was 
to  set  them  a  thinking  of  him,  and 
who  he  was,  or  could  be  ?  That  the 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews  should  eat 
apart,  they  could  easily  account  for : 
but  who,  or  what  is  this  man  ?  Is  he 
not  an  Egyptian  ?     Yet,  why  eat  by 


himself?  Surely  he  must  be  a  foreigner. 
(2)  The  order  in  which  they  themselves 
were  seated.    Every  man  was  pUced 
"  according  to  his  age."    But  who  cm 
this  be  that  is  acouainted  with  their 
ages,  so  as  to  be  able  to  adjust  things 
in  this  order  ?   Surely  it  must  be  some 
one  who  knows  us  though  we  know  not 
him.     Or  is  he  a  diviner  ?    They  are 
said  to  have  "marvelled  one  at  an- 
other," and  well  they  might.     (3)  The 
peculiar  favour  which  he  expressed  to 
Benjamin,  in  sending  him  a  mess  five 
times  more  than  the  rest.     This  was  a 
manner  of  showing  special  favour  in 
those  times.     It  was  therefore  saying 
in  effect,  "  I  not  only  know  all  your 
ages,  but  towards  that  young  man  I 
have    more  than  a  common   regard. 
Look  at  all  this,  and    look  at  me. 
Look  at  me,  my  brother   Benjamin. 
Dost  thou  not  know  me  ?  "  But  all  was 
hid  from  them.    Their  eyes,  like  those 
of  the   disciples  towards  their  Lord, 
seem  to  have  been  holden  that  they 
should  not  know  him,— (Fuller). 

And  now  he  feasts  with  them  whom 
he  formerly  threatened,  and  turns  their 
fear  into  wonder.  All  unequal  love  is 
not  partial ;  all  the  brethren  are  enter- 
tained bountifully,  but  Benjamin  hath 
a  five-fold  portion. — (Bp,  Ball,) 

Our  New  Testament  tFoseph  nids  ns 
sit  at  the  table  which  He  has  richly 
furnished  in  His  house.  He  anointo 
our  head  with  oil  in  token  of  hoD01I^ 
able  reception,  and  our  cup  runneth 
over.   (Psa.  xxiii.  5). — (Jacobus). 

1.  Tne  banquet  of  Joseph's  joy,  of 
his  hope,  of  his  trying  watcL  2.  'Hm 
feast  of  reviving  hope  in  Joseph's 
brethren.  3.  Their  participation  with- 
out envy  in  the  honouring  of  Benjanio. 
4.  An  introduction  to  the  last  trial, 
and  a  preparation  for  it.  5.  The 
successful  issue  in  the  fearful  proving 
of  Israel's  sons. — (Lange,) 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Critical  Not^s —5. Whereby  indeed  be  divineOLl  "The  andent  EgyptianB,  and  itill  ««« 
we  PersianB,  practised  a  mode  of  divination  from  goblets.     Small  pieces  of  gold  and  fliTtfi 
together  with  precious  stones  marked  with  strange  figures  and  signs,  were  thrown  into  the  twBdi 
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After  which  certaiii  incantationB  were  pronotinoed,  and  the  evil  demon  was  invoked  ;  the  latter 
was  then  supposed  to  give  the  answer,  either  by  intelligible  words,  or  by  pointing  to  some  of  the 
characters  on  the  precious  stones,  or  in  some  other  more  mysterious  manner.  Sometimes  the 
goblet  was  filled  with  pure  water,  upon  which  the  sun  was  allowed  to  play  ;  and  the  figures  thus 
formed,  or  which  a  lively  imagination  fancied  it  saw,  were  interpreted  as  the  demred  omen. 
^e  goblets  were  usually  of  a  spherical  form  ;  and  from  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  they  were 
believed  to  teach  man  all  natural  and  many  supernatural  things,  they  were  called  *  celestial 
globes.*"  (Kaluch.)  '*The  word  rendered  divineth  (rUcheahJ  means  to  hiss  like  a  serpent 
fnaehatk),  and  hence  to  murmur  incantations.'*  ( Alford.J-^91*  That  I  may  Mil  mine  eyes  upon 
llimJ  An  expression  meaning  the  exercising  of  a  tender  care  towards  him.  Thus  (Jer.  xxix.  12.) 
**  Take  him,  and  looh  wdl  to  kirn,  and  do  him  no  harm."    Heb.  "  Set  thine  eyei  wpon  Am." 

MAIN  HOMILBTIOS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Verm  1-16. 

The  Final  Trial  of  Joseph's  Brethren. 

L   The  severity  of  the  triaL    1.  It  toad  unexpected.  They  had  been  feasted, 

laden  with  corn,  and  sent  prosperously  on  their  journey.    Simeon  is  restored, 

Benjamin  is  safe,  and  they  were  now  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  their 

&ther  and  of  gladdening  his  heart.     But  a  dark  cloud  suddenly  comes  over  their 

Ay.    They  are  overtaken,  accused  of  a  crime,  in  their  case  most  heartless  and 

ungenerous.    Evidence  is  found  against  them  which  thev  are  unable  to  gainsay. 

(Verses  6-13.)    This  was  all  unexpected,  but  still  there  had  always  lain  deep  in 

ihem  a  dread  of  some  impending  evil.    Judah  felt  that  this  calamity  was  a 

judgment  for  former  sins.    The  general  wickedness  of  life,  and  especially  their 

grievous  sin  against  Joseph  was  now  brought  home  to  them.     (Verse  16).     2.  It 

exposed  them  to  the  aaony  of  suspense  between  hope  and  fear.    The  searching 

for  the  cup  began  with  the  eldest,  and  as  it  proceeded,  ten  out  of  the  eleven 

were  found  to  he  innocent,  being  acquitted  by  the  fact.    But  alas  !  in  the  sack 

of  the  jTOungest  the  cup  is  found.    Thus  theur  hopes  were  raised  within  one  step 

of  acquittal,  and  then  were  suddenly  and  cruelly  cast  down.    And  as  if  to  make 

their  situation  still  more  grievous  and  perplexing,  suspicion  falls  upon  one  of 

their  number  who  could  least  of  all  have  aone  this  deed.    3.  They  were  conscious 

^innocence.    They  felt  so  clear  of  this  guilt  that  they  boldly  challenged  proof. 

(Verses  7-9\    They  plead  their  honesty  in  a  former  case.    (Verse  8).    Thev 

;    ccmaidered  tnemselves  safe  in  the  conviction  that  their  character  was  established. 

The  property  was  found  upon  Benjamin ;   and  though  that  damaging  fact 

-    admittea  of  no  answer,  yet  they  were  plac^  in  the  painful  position  that  they 

'■   ecmld  not  defend  him  without  reflecting  upon  his  accusers.    They  cannot 

believe  Benjamin  guilty,  and  yet  they  cannot  attempt  any  defence.    4.  The 

trial  touched  them  in  the  sorest  place.    He  who  is  accused  of  this  guilt  is  the 

YBT^  son  whom  their  father  charged  them  to  bring  safely  back.    The  calamities 

which  now  fell  upon  them  seem  to  have  been  managed  with  the  most  cruel 

inigeniiity.    5.  TTie  brinaing  them  into  their  present  diffictUty  seemed  to  have  the 

sandion  of  religion.    Though  innocent  in  this  particular  instance,  they  could 

not  help  feeling  somehow  that  then:  present  misfortune  was  a  iudgment  against 

tihem.    Joseph  professes  to  be  able  to  discover  the  guilty  dv  a  supernatural 

knowledge.    (Verse  15).    They  have  some  fear  that  an  agency  of  this  kind  was  at 

work  against  them.     They  must  now  have  thought  of  a  former  scene  when 

'though  guilty  they  escaped  punishment,  and  though  they  now  feel  that  in  this 

present  matter  they  are  innocent,  yet  vengeance  still  cries  aloud  against  them 

^nd  demands  reprisals.     6.  They  regard  their  case  as  hopeless.     They  are 

liorror-struck.    *'  They  rent  their  clothes,"  which  is  the  expression  of  a  sorrow 

*ttat  knows  no  remedy. 

H.  The  purpose  of  the  triaL    It  was  only  some  good  and  gracious  desi^ 
tUiat  could  justify  Joseph  in  putting  his  brethren  to  such  a  grievous  trial  «&  ^Vcia^ 
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That  design  may  be  easily  read  in  the  light  of  former  and  subsequent  eYents. 
1.  To  stir  up  their  consciences  to  the  depths.  In  this  way  alone  could  they  be 
brought  to  true  repentance.  The  process  was  severe,  but  it  had  its  motive  in 
that  real  and  true  kindness  which  wounds  but  to  heal.  They  had  been  guilty 
of  a  great  sin  against  Joseph,  and  he  generously  forgave  it,  but  he  wanted  to 
bring  their  sin  home  to  them  for  the  healing  of  their  souls.  They  must  be 
completely  humbled.  Judah's  acknowledgment  shows  that  this  desired  result  was 
accomplished.  (Verse  16).  Their  sin  in  selling  Joseph  completely  overwhehns 
them  now.  Joseph  prolonged  the  8u£ferings  of  his  brethren  even  after  he  bad 
forgiven  their  sin.  And  so,  when  God  forgives,  some  penalty  still  may  remain. 
In  all  this  we  have  a  parable  of  our  kinsman  Redeemer,  who  bring  us,  by  painfhl 
means,  to  a  sense  of  our  sin  in  order  that  He  might  be  the  more  welcome  wben 
He  reveals  Himself  as  a  Saviour.  2.  To  show  whether  they  were  capahls  of 
receivina  forgiveness.  Would  they  now  desert  Benjamin,  their  father's  darling, 
as  they  nad  once  deserted  Joseph  being  such  also  ?  Or  would  they  defend  bim 
and  keep  their  trust  ?  This  was  the  true  proof  of  them.  And  well  did  tbey 
endure  the  test.  Judah  comes  boldly  to  the  front  and  declares  his  purpose  to 
cleave  to  his  brother,  and  if  needs  be  to  sink  with  him  in  the  same  calamity. 
(Verse  16).  When  Benjamin  came  not  the  first  time,  Joseph  may  have  suspected 
that  he  had  been  disposed  of  as  himself  had  been.  Therefore  he  contrived  that 
Benjamin  should  be  brought  before  him.  And  now  he  has  to  learn  bow 
Benjamin  was  treated  by  his  brothers.  Their  feeling  towards  him  was  tested 
by  the  cup  in  the  sack.  Joseph  found  that  his  brethren  did  not  believe  in 
Benjamin  s  guilt,  that  they  had  a  forgiving  spirit.  Had  it  been  otherwise  they 
would  have  oeen  unfit  to  receive  pardon.  This  is  what  our  Lord  teaches  in  the 
parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant.    (St.  Matt,  zviii.  21-35). 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verses  1,  2.  As  every  measure 
which  Joseph  had  yet  taken  to  lead 
his  brethren  to  discover  who  he  was 
had  failed,  he  must  now  have  recourse 
to  another  expedient  to  detain  them. 
All  this  is  love,  but  it  is  love  still 
working  in  a  mysterious  way.  The 
object  seems  to  be  to  detain  Benjamin, 
and  to  try  the  rest. — (Fuller). 

His  desire  was  to  find  his  brethren 
disposed  to  defend  Benjamin  in  a  just 
cause  from  that  oppression  to  which  he 
seemed  to  be  exposed. — (Bush). 

Had  he  presently  entertained  and 
embraced  them  as  his  brethren,  they 
would  sooner  have  gloried  in  their 
wickedness  than  repented  of  it.  Neither 
would  a  little  repentance  serve  for  a  sin 
so  ingrained,  and  such  a  long  time  lain 
in.  Some  men's  stains  are  so  inveterate 
that  they  will  hardly  be  cot  out  till 
the  cloth  be  almost  rubbed  to  pieces. 
-(Trapp). 

Verse  3.    The  most  beautiful  mom- 
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ing  may  soon  be  overcast  with  dark 
clouds.  Joseph  was  preparing  for  them 
grief  and  fear,  although  he  intended 
good  and  not  harm.  Let  us  never  be 
too  confident  that  to-morrow  will  be 
as  this  day,  or  that  this  day  will  be 
serene  and  bright  till  the  evening.— 
(Bush). 

Verses  4,  5.  The  use  of  the  term 
"divineth"  by  the  steward  does  not 
imply  that  Joseph  ordinarily  made  nse 
of  the  diviner's  art ;  but  as  it  had 
probably  been  attributed  to  him  oa 
account  of  his  great  wisdom,  by  the 
Egyptians,  he  merely  takes  advantage 
of  the  fact  to  accomplish  a  particular 
purpose,  without  leaving  us  any  ground 
to  infer  that  the  popular  impressioB 
was  either  true  or  false.  It  is  probable 
that  the  steward  alluded  to  the  circum- 
stances that  occurred  the  day  before. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  ne  would 
have  had  this  cup  oefore  him  on  that 
occasion ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  di9- 
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heir  relative  superiority  by  some 
latural  means,  we  may  easily 
ive  that   die   steward's   phrase 

convey  to  them  the  impression 
b  was  owing  to  some  mysterious 
al  virtue  in  the  cup.  We  have 
3d  to  resort  to  any  of  the  various 
rings  which  have  been  suggested 
er  to  save  the  credit  of  Joseph 

upright  man.  It  was  certaimy 
muess  a  device  as  that  of  his 
ig  to  be  a  stranger  to  his 
en,  and  keeping  them  so  long 
Lorance  of  his  real  character. — 

). 

se  6.  The  steward  had  £uth  in 
ister,  though  he  could  not  discern 
rpose;  bebeved  in  his  justice  and 
n,  though  the  command  might 
plexing.  So  are  we  to  learn  to 
)ur  New  Testament  Joseph,  even 
we  cannot  trace  Him. 

ses  7, 8.  Their  consciences  being 
hey  had  a  ready  and  immediate 
e.  1.  The  very  thought  was 
ent  to  them.  "  God  forbid,"  or 
"  Far  be  it  from  thy  servants." 
30uld  not  be  so  base  or  ungrate- 
one  who  had  treated  them  with 
kindness,  and  had  given  them 
m  honoured  place  at  his  tabla 
3y appeal  to theirproved honesty 
rmer  instance.  The  uprightness 
r  character  was  well  established, 
it  they  could  produce  it  as  a 
s  in  their  favour  when  fEdsely 
d. 

30  9.    Jacob's  sons  could  confide 

I  another.    They  were  so  confi- 

II  one  another's  integrity  that 
Duld  risk  their  own  liberty  upon 
!*hey  unanimously  doomed  the 
ind  themselves  to  slavery  if  he 
and  among  their  numbers ;  yet 
ere  doubtless  too  rash  in  proffer- 
subject  themselves  to  such  a 

The  money  which  they  had 
y  found  in  the  mouth  of  their 
night  have  taught  them  that  the 
I  question  might  likewise  have 
ut  into  the  sack  of  one  of  them 
t  any  fault  on  his  part.    He 


I 


that  is  hasty  with  his  tongue  often 
rueth. — (Bush), 

Innocency  is  bold,  but  withal  had 
need  to  be  wise,  for  fear  of  further 
inconvenience. — (Trapp). 

Verse  10.  The  steward  takes  the 
sons  of  Jacob  at  their  word,  so  far  onl v 
as  justice  allowed.  He  will  not  punish 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  nor  the 
^ilty  so  rigourously  as  they  proposed, 
when  others  speak  rashly,  we  ought 
not  to  take  aavantage  of  their  rash- 
ness, for  we  ourselves  have,  no  doubt, 
often  come  under  engagements  with- 
out due  deliberation,  of  which  others, 
if  they  had  been  disposed,  might  have 
availed  themselves  greatly  to  our 
injury. — (Bash). 

Verses  11-13.  When  God  comes  to 
turn  the  bottom  of  the  bag  upwards, 
all  will  be  out.  Sin  not,  therefore,  in 
hope  of  secrecy ;  at  the  last  day  all 
packs  shall  be  opened. — {Trapp,) 

In  very  agony  they  rend  their 
clothes,  reload  their  beasts,  and  return 
into  the  city.  As  they  walk  along, 
their  thoughts  turn  upon  another 
event ;  an  event  which  had  more  than 
once  occurred  to  their  remembrance 
already.  *'  It  is  the  Lord !  We  are 
wanderers :  and  though  we  have  es- 
caped human  detection,  yet  Divine 
vengeance  will  not  suffer  us  to  live."— 
(Fuller.) 

Verses  14,  15.  They  can  only  wait 
in  humble  posture  to  hear  what  is  said 
to  them.  "Thus,"  says  an  ancient 
father,  "  they  bow  down  to  him  whom 
they  sold  into  slavery,  lest  they  should 
bow  down  to  him." — (Bush.) 

Joseph  does  not  profess  to  divine. 
He  only  claims  this  prerogative  for 
such  an  one  as  he,  and  refers  to  his 
sup^natural  knowledge  as  being  mani- 
fest in  the  case  such  asthev  were  wont 
to  attribute  to  diviners. — (Jticobus.)  ^ 

The  existence  of  a  divining  cup  in 
Joseph's  house  shows  us  that  he  had 
given  way  to  Eg3rptian  superstition ; 
and  therefore  those  commentators  who 
desire  to  make  Joseph  appear  blame- 
less have  endeavoured  to  give  a  mean- 
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ing  to  this  word  "  divining  "  which  it  They  were  before  their  generations,  or 

will  not  bear.    But  we  must  remember  they  would  not  have  been  saints ;  bat 

that  Joseph  and  the  other  saints  of  not  before  all   generations,   or  they 

the  Old  Testament  all   belonged  to  would  have  been  more  thansainta— 

ages  before,    and   not   after,   Christ.  (Robertson.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAOEAPff.'-Verse$  IML 


Judah's  Intercession. 


There  are  some  remarkable  features  in  this  intercession — 

I.  It  was  able.  Judah  was  the  man  of  eloquence  among  his  brethren.  His 
eloquence  proposed  and  carried  out  the  measure  of  Joseph's  sale,  prevailed  on 
Jacob  to  send  Benjamin  with  the  rest  to  Egypt ;  and  now  it  persuades  andovff- 
comes  this  unknown  Joseph  who  cannot  endure  any  longer  the  restraint  which  he 
put  upon  himself..  Judah  confines  himself  to  facts,  but  arranges  them  in  the 
best  order  for  effect.  They  are  all  speaking  facts,  each  one  has  a  tender  memoiy 
or  sorrow  of  its  own.  They  suggest  so  much  to  the  hearer  that  the  whole  speech 
is  fired  with  the  passion  of  true  eloquence.  Kalisch  justly  caUs  this  pleading 
speech  of  Judah  s,  "  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Heorew  composition."  The 
facts  narrated  are  simple,  but  they  are  told  with  the  true  touches  of  nature. 
What  fiction  can  surpass  the  pathos  of  verse  20  ?  "  And  we  said  unto  m? 
lord,  we  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a  child  of  his  old  a^e  ;  a  little  one ;  ana 
his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his  &ther  lovetli  him." 

II.  It  was  noble.  He  does  not  insist  upon  the  innocence  of  Benjamin,  nor 
does  he  confess  the  theft ;  but  acknowledges  the  general  iniquity  of  his  life.  He 
generously  offers  himself  as  a  surety  for  Benjamin.  This  heroic  and  self-sacrificii^ 
deed  speaks  louder  than  any  worcfs.  He  accepts  slavery  in  his  brother's  stead. 
Here  was  an  appeal  to  Joseph's  sense  of  a  sdf-forgetting  devotion.  In  Judah 
there  were  many  faults,  and  yet  we  find  in  him  fond  love  for  bis  father,  and 
compassion  for  a  brother  stronger  than  even  the  desire  of  life. 

III.  It  gave  promise  of  future  greatness.  In  sacred  history,  Judah's  name 
becomes  great,  is  associated  with  all  that  is  strong  and  noble.  He  is  the 
j^leader,  "Hear,  Lord,  the  voice  of  Judah."  (Deut.  xxxiii.  7.)  "  The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah."  (Gen.  xliz.  10.)  David  was  chosen  to  be  king 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  67,  68.) 

IV.  It  suggests  some  features  of  our  Lord's  intercession  for  us.  Judah  was 
a  tvpe  of  Christ.  "  Our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah."  (Heb.  vii.  14.)  He  was 
"  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah."  (Rev.  v.  5.)  His  humm  ancestor  was  a 
rernarkable  type  of  Him,  of  His  power,  His  wisdom.  His  triumphs.  His  pre- 
eminence. A  type  also,  as  here,  of  His  intercession.  Christ  appears  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us.  He  **  maketh  intercession  for  us."  (Rom.  viii  34.) 
He  bears  the  curse  that  would  otherwise  &11  upon  us.  Though  Himself  the 
birthright  son.  He  bears  the  cross  that  we,  the  humblest  and  the  least,  might 
be  firee. 

V.  It  suggests  the  qualities  of  true  prayer.  In  true  prayer  the  soul  is  stirred 
to  its  depths.  "  I  would  give  very  much,"  says  Luther,  "  if  I  could  pray  ta 
our  Lord  God  as  well  as  Judah  prays  to  Joseph  here  ;  for  it  is  a  perfect  specunea 
of  prayer — ^the  true  feeYm^  ^i^i^'^  >(Xi'et^  wx.'^t  ta  be  in  prayer." 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verse  16.  They  well  knew  that 
they  had  sold  Joseph  for  a  slave,  and 
filled  up  many  of  the  years  of  their 
&ther's  life  with  bitter  anguish  ;  and 
they  admit  that  it  were  a  righteous 
thing  with  Qod  to  make  them  all 
slaves  for  crimes  which  their  consciences 
charged  upon  them,  but  of  which  they 
supposed  Joseph  to  be  profoundly  igno- 
rant.— {Bush,) 

An  ingenuous  and  penitent  con- 
fession, joined  with  self-loathing  and 
self-judmng ;  teaching  us  how  to  con- 
fess to  God. — (Trapp.) 

Verse  17.  This  was  to  try  the 
truth  of  their  love  to  Benjamin,  and 
whether  they  would  stick  to  him  in  his 
utmost  peril  God  hath  like  ends  in 
afKicting  His  children.  "  The  King  of 
Babylon  stood  at  the  parting-way,  at 
the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divi- 
nation." (Ezek.  xxi.  21.)  So  doth 
Qod.  He  knows  that  the  best  divin- 
ing of  men  is  at  the  parting-way; 
there  every  dog  will  show  to  what 
master  he  belongs. — (Trapp.) 

Verse  18.  He  asks  the  privilege  of 
speaking  a  word. 

"  Say,  what  ib  prayer,  when  it  is  prayer  in- 
The  mighty  utterance  of  a  mighty  need." 

He  begs  that  the  lord's  anger  may  not 
bum  against  him.  He  is  in  his  power  ; 
the  evidence  is  against  him.  But  he 
will  press  his  suit,  if  possible  to  get  a 
heanng.  He  owns  the  royal  authority 
which  he  addresses  ;  but  he  must  tell 
the  facts  in  some  faint  hope  of  preva- 
lence.— (Jacobus,) 

Thesurety  here  becomes  the  advocate, 

and  presents  one  of  the  most  powerful 

pleas  ever  uttered.    Though  he  knew 

nothing  of  the  schools  or  the  rules  of 

.  the  rhetoricians,  yet  no  orator  ever 

{renounced  a  more  moving  oration. 
[is  good  sense,  and  his  afifection  for 
his  venerable  father,  taught  him  the 
highest  strains  of  eloquence. — {Bush.) 
This  brief  introduction  was  admir- 
ably calculated  to  soften  resentment^ 


and  obtain  a  patient  hearing.  The 
respectful  title  given  him,  "  my  lord ;" 
^  the  entreaty  for  permission  to  **  speak ;" 
the  intimation  tnat  it  should  be  but  as 
it  were  "  a  word ;"  the  deprecation  of 
his  anger,  as  being  in  a  manner  equsJ  to 
that  of  "  Pharaoh ;"  and  all  this  pr«6cad 
with  an  interjection  of  sorrow,  as  thotrgh 
nothing  but  the  deepest  distress  should 
have  induced  him  to  presume  to  speak 
on  such  a  subject,  showed  him  to  be 
well  qualified  for  his  undertaking. — 
(Fuller,) 

Verses  19-29.  It  is  observable  that 
Judah  said  nothing  but  what  was  true, 
although  he  did  not  tell  all  the  truth. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
tell  how  Benjamin's  brother  was  lost. 
He  only  told  his  father's  opinion  con- 
cerning it,  and  that  was  enough  to  melt 
any  man's  heart  into  compassion  for  a 
father  bereaved  in  such  a  cruel  manner 
of  one  son,  and  trembling  in  apprehen- 
sion of  the  loss  of  another. — (Bush,) 

Verses  30-34.  The  whole  of  this 
intercession,  taken  together,  is  not  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  length  which  our 
best  advocates  would  have  made  of  it  in 
a  court  of  justice ;  yet  the  speaker  finds 
room  to  expatiate  upon  those  parts 
which  are  the  most  tender,  and  on  which 
a  minute  description  will  heighten  the 
general  efi'ect.  We  are  surprised,  de- 
lighted, and  melted  with  his  charming 
parenthesis  :  "  Seeing  his  life  is  bound 
up  with  the  lad's  life."  It  is  also  re- 
markable how  he  repeats  things  which 
are  the  most  tender ;  as,  "  when  I  come, 

and  the  lad  be  not  with  us it 

shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  seeth  that 
the  lad  is  not  with  us**  ....  So  also 
in  describingthe  effect  which  this  would 
produce :  "When  he  seeth  that  the  lad 
IS  not  with  us,  he  unll  die;  and  we  shall 
bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  thy  ser- 
vant, my  father,  unth  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  And  now,  having  stated  his 
situation,  he  presumes  to  express  his 
vetition.  His  withholding  that  to  the 
last  was  holding  the  mind  of  his  judge 
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in  a  state  of  affecting  suspense,  and 
preventing  the  objections  which  an 
abrupt  introduction  of  it  at  the  be- 
ginning might  have  created.  Thus 
Esther,  when  presenting  her  petition 
to  Ahasuerus,  kept  it  back  till  she  had^ 
by  holding  him  in  suspense,  raised  his 
desire  to  the  utmost  height  to  know 


what  it  was,  and  induced  in  him  a 
predisposition  to  grant  it  And  when 
we  consider  his  petition,  and  the  filial 
regajxl  from  which  it  proceeds,  we  may 
say,  that  if  we  except  the  grace  of 
another  and  greater  oubetitute,  neyer 
surely  was  there  a  more  generoos 
proposal  I— (Fuller.) 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Critical  Notes. — 6.  Sarrixig.]  To  ear  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  meuui  to  phvgh,  Tlie  word  ii 
used  in  this  sense  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Dent  xxi  4.--C  A  Iktlier  to  Pbaraok.]  '•  Second  vaAa 
of  life  to  him."  {Murphy.)  *'  Most  confidential  counsellor  and  friend.'*  {KeO.)  So  Haman  ii 
styled  a  second /ofAer  to  Ajtaxerxes.  (Esther  xiiL  6.)  Also  in  1  Mace.  xL  82,  Elng  Demetiins 
writes  to  his  father  Lasthenes. — 10.  The  land  of  Goihen.]  Otherwise  caUed  {QesL  xlm  11) 
*'  the  land  of  Hameses.'*  **  It  was  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  as  lying  nearest  to  the  immigiaiiti 
from  Canaan  ;  and  neither  at  this  time,  nor  in  the  histoiy  of  the  exodns,  do  we  hear  of  aaj 
crossing  of  the  river.  But  it  must  have  extended  to  the  NUe— -witness  the  hiding  ol  the  inbnt 
Moses,  and  the  regrets  for  the  fish  which  they  used  to  eat  in  Egypt  (Num.  xL  5.)  Hie  LXX. 
render  the  word  used  here  and  in  ch.  xlvii.  85,  by  "  Gesen  of  Arabia ;  and  we  know  fron 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  that  the  ancients  reckoned  the  Eastern  cities  of  Egypt^  HeEopolis  aad 
Herroopolis,  as  in  Arabia.  So  that  it  was  to  the  north-east  of  Egypt,  where  even  now  is  the  most 
fertile  part,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  where  Joseph  dwelt"  (^  {ford)— 12.  Wj 
month  that  tpeaketh  unto  yon.]  He  speaks  no  longer  by  an  interpreter,  but  l^  his  own  Up! 
and  in  their  native  tongue. — 20*  Begara  not  your  stoftl  Houses,  or  pieces  of  fomitnie  whn 
must  be  left  behind.  The  word  is  literally  your  utennU,  articles  of  household  me. — 21.  Jonpk 
gave  them  waggons.]  Two-wheeled  cars,  fit  for  driving  over  a  rou^h  country,  where  roads  were 
not  found.  Wheeled  vehicles  are  scarcely  seen  in  Palestine. — 24.  See  that  ye  fidl  not  (Mt  tf 
the  way.]  Some  maintain  that  the  sense  is,  **  Be  not  afraid."  They  were  not  to  be  in  dreed 
lest  any  after-plot  of  his  should  bring  them  back  again.  The  Heb.  word  means,  to  be  stined  hj 
any  passion,  whether  of  fear  or  anger  ;  and  is  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  quarrelling,  or  falling 
out  in  Prov.  xxix.  9 ;  Isa.  xxviiL  21.  The  word  is  so  rendered  here,  and  it  best  suits  the  seasa 
Onkelos  gives  to  it  the  same  signification,  "  Do  not  contend."— 26.  And  JaM^i  heart  fkiatidj 
**  Fainted  is  perhaps  literally,  remained  cokL"  He  had  too  much  experience  of  deceit  to  behere 
easily  a  strange  tale  like  this.  (Alford.)—^»  The  ipirit  of  Jacob  their  Cither  ivviTod.]  **  Warmth 
and  life  returned  to  his  spirit"    {Alford.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH,— Veraet  1-15. 


Joseph  Made  Known  to  his  Bkethren. 


Joseph's  b]reth]*en  would  be  naturally  anxious  while  Judah  was  so  eloquently 
pleading.  Powerful  and  tender  as  that  speech  was,  they  must  have  tiemoled  is 
to  the  issue  ;  for  they  could  not  help  regarding  all  their  calamities  as  a  most 
righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  them.  Benjamin  would  feel  most  acutely  f« 
liis  afflicted  father  who  is  destined  to  suffer  another  bereavement,  and  for  his 
brother  who  is  about  to  give  himself  up  for  him.  But  how  does  their  judge,  lU 
this  time,  stand  affected  ?  All  depends  upon  the  temper  in  which  he  listens  to 
the  appeal,  upon  the  end  which  he  has  in  view.  But  Joseph  was  now  to  be 
made  Known  to  his  brethren.  In  this  discovery,  mark — 
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I.  The  ripeness  of  the  time.  The  great  object  of  Joseph,  in  all  his  dealings  with 
his  brethren  had  now  been  gained.  They  were  brought  to  a  bitter  sense  of  their 
sin.  Their  sorrow  for  the  past  was  deep  and  overwhelming.  They  were  in  the 
penitent  state,  and  were  now  prepared  for  forgiveness  and  blessing.  Now  that 
the  end  had  been  gained,  to  lengthen  out  their  trial  any  further  would  have 
been  both  a  cruel  and  useless  experiment.  We  are  prepared  for  the  grace  of 
Christ  by  the  sorrows  and  discipline  of  repentance.  He  will  not  prolong  our 
trial  further  than  is  necessary  for  us,  but  will  reveal  His  mercy  at  our  worst 
moment,  when  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  all  is  lost.  After  our  greatest  trials, 
when  we  have  toiled  all  night  and  caught  nothing,  even  at  the  fourth  watch.  He 
will  come  walking  on  the  wave  and  wul  stand  on  the  shore  and  reveal  Himself; 
(John  xxi.  7.)  We  value  God's  mercy  most  when  we  are  made  to  see  the  awful 
depth  of  our  sin. 


n.  His  delicacy  of  feeling.  "  He  cried,  cause  every  man  to  go  out  frum  me  : 
and  there  stood  no  man  with  him,  while  Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his 
brethren.''  (Verse  1.)  The  deepest  and  tenderest  feeling  of  the  heart  are  not 
to  be  exposea  to  strangers.  Hence  all  such  witnesses  of  his  emotion  were  to  be 
put  away.  There  are  some  who  love  to  expose  their  feelings  to  others,  who 
express  their  various  emotions  without  reserve.  They  feel  a  sense  of  luxury  in 
the  display  of  grief.  But  the  greatest  and  most  exalted  minds  shrink  from  thus 
▼ul^inzing  their  feelings.  They  respect  the  sacredness  of  human  sorrow.  Our 
Lora,  who  took  our  human  nature  upon  Him,  and  who  was  the  highest  example 
of  that  nature,  cUd  not  announce  His  deepest  truths  and  feelings  to  the  multitude, 
bat  reserved  them  for  his  disciples. 


m.  His  entire  forgiveness  Now  that  he  is  about  to  fordve  he  does  not 
chide  them  for  their  past  conduct.  He  will  not  spoil  the  gift  by  his  manner  of 
giving.  It  shall  be  liKe  the  gifts  of  God, "  liberally  "  and  without  "  upbraiding." 
(James  L  5.)  The  completeness  and  the  gracefolness  of  Joseph's  forgiveness 
may  be  gathered  from  these  two  considerations  : — 1.  He  strives  to  prevent 
remorse.  He  hastens  to  pieserve  them  from  sinking  ipto  the  lowest  possible  deep 
of  misery  at  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  "  Be  not  grieved,"  he  says  "  nor 
angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither."  (Verse  5.)  He  will  not  allow 
them  to  fall  into  that  state  of  remorse  in  which  true  penitence  is  impossible.  He 
will  prevent  despair  by  leading  them  away  from  themselves  and  from  self- 
reproaches,  so  that  they  might  see  and  enjoy  the  mercy  which  was  prepared  for 
them.  2.  Be  bids  them  see  in  their  past  history  the  plan  of  God,  "For  God 
did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life."  (Verse  5.)  Throughout  all  the  dark 
and  evil  things  of  their  history  the  hand  of  God  was  manifest.  Providence,  even 
by  such  strange  means,  was  working  out  redemption.  God  had  a  saving  purpose  in 
view.  AH  those  things  of  which  they  were  most  afraid  had  been  allowed  to  happen 
to  them  to  further  tnis  benevolent  design — "  to  preserve  life."  The  end  of  the 
Lord  is  salvation,  however  strange  the  means  by  which  that  end  is  brought  about. 
God  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  these  men  were  but  instruments  in  His  hands. 
The  actors  in  this  history  had  no  plan.  They  knew  not  whither  all  these  strange 
things  were  tending.  Even  Joseph  himself  did  not  know  one  step  before  him. 
''  There  is  a  danger  in  the  too  easy  acquiesence  in  the  fact  that  good  comes  from 
evil ;  for  we  begin  to  say,  evil  is  then  God's  agent,  to  do  evil  must  be  right,  and 
so  we  are  landed  in  confusion.  Before  this  had  taken  place,  had  Joseph's  brethren 
said,  '  out  of  this  good  will  come,  let  us  sell  our  brother,'  they  would  have  been 
acting  against  their  conscience  ;  but  after  the  event  it  was  but  faith  to  refer  it 
to  God's  intention.  Had  they  done  this  before,  it  would  have  been  presumption. 
But  to  feel  that  good  has  come  through  vou,  but  not  by  your  will,  is  humiliating. 
You  feel  that  the  evil  is  all  yours,  and  the  good  is  God's." — {Robertson.) 
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SUaOESTJVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  Now  at  length  all  the  love, 
which  during  twenty-two  long  years  had 
been  pent  up  in  Joseph's  breast,  bursts 
forth  with  irrepressible  might. — {De 
Sola.) 

No  more  can  Jesus  refrain  himself  in 
the  extreme  afiUctions  oi  His  brethren. 
(Isa.  xlii.  14.)  For  he  is  a  verv  tender- 
nearted  Joseph,  and  though  He  speak 
roughly  to  His  brethren,  and  handle 
them  hardly,  yea,  and  threaten  grievous 
bondage  to  His  best  beloved  Benjamin, 
yet  can  He  not  contain  Himself  from 
weepingwithus,and  upon  us. — (Trapp.) 

He  does  not  choose  to  have  any 
spectators  to  the  tender  scene  before 
him,  except  those  who  were  to  be  the 
actors  in  it.  The  heart  does  not  like 
to  have  its  stronger  emotions  exposed 
to  the  view  of  many  witnesses.  More- 
over, had  hisservants  been  present,  they 
must  soon  have  learned  what  treatment 
Joseph  oncereceived  from  his  brethren ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  so  easily  forgive  the  injuries  done 
to  their  lord  as  their  lord  himself  could 
do.  Joseph,  with  his  characteristic 
generosity,  determines  at  once  to  spare 
the  feelings  of  his  brethren  and  consult 
their  reputation  by  having  all  spectators 
removed. — (Bush.) 

That  religious  feeling  which  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  appropriate  words  is  a 
religion  and  a  sensibility  which  has  in 
it  no  depth.  With  deep  truth  we  are 
told  this  in  the  parable  of  the  sower 
and  the  seed.  He  cast  his  seed  on  the 
stony  ground,  and  the  seed  sprang  up 
rapidly,  simply  because  there  was  no 
depth  of  earth.  Therefore  we  learn 
from  this  that  feeling,  to  be  true  and 
deep,  must  be  condensed  by  discipline. 
— {Robertson.) 

Many  passions  do  not  well  abide 
witnesses,  because  they  are  guilty  to 
their  own  weakness.  Joseph  sends 
forth  his  servants,  that  he  might  freely 
weep.  He  knew  he  could  not  say,  "  I 
am  Joseph,"  without  an  unbeseeming 
vehemence. — {Bp,  Half). 

Verse  2.  It  ^aa  the  mcked  brothers 
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who  should  have  filled  the  house  with 
outcries  and  bitter  groans  of  repentance. 
But  it  is  Joseph  who  weeps  in  the 
presence  of  the  transgressors.  How 
our  New  Testament  Joseph  weeps  at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus  to  think  of  all 
the  ravages  which  sin  has  made !  Not 
your  tears,  sinner,  bat  the  tears  and 
agonies  of  Jesus  most  avail  for  salva- 
tion.— {Jacobus), 

Verse  3.  He  must  now  speak  out  ia 
the  plainest  terms,  lam  Joseph.  How 
this  brief  sentence  goes  to  their  heart, 
explains  the  mystery,  fills  them  with 
awe  and  self-reproach,  yet  invites  their 
conBdence.  How  we  are  reminded  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  when  our  New  Testa- 
ment Joseph  reveals  Himself  to  him. 
"  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  I  am  Jesus 
whom  thou  persecutest."  What  diall 
Joseph  now  say?  Shall  he  remind 
them  of  the  pit,  and  the  sale  into 
slavery,  to  confound  them  utterly! 
No  !  He  asks  only,  "Doth  myfathgr 
yet  live  ?  "  This  is  to  confess  them  as 
his  brethren,  by  acknowledging  their 
common  father.  So  Jesns  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  us  brethren,  (Heb. 
ii.  11).  Only  as  a  next  step  will 
Joseph  refer  to  their  wrong-doing,  and 
then  the  rather  to  bid  tnem  not  be 
grieved  nor  angry  with  themselves  so 
as  to  keep  them  aloof  frt>m  him  with 
fear. — {Jacobus). 

Those  words,  '*  I  am  Joseph,"  seemed 
to  sound  thus  much  to  Uieir  giultj 
thoughts : — You  are  murderers,  and  I 
am  a  prince  in  spite  of  you.  My  power, 
and  tnis  place,  give  me  all  opportunities 
of  revenge:  my  glory  is  your  shame, 
my  life  your  danger — your  sin  live 
together  with  me.  But  now  the  tears 
and  gracious  words  of  Joseph  have  soon 
a&sured  them  of  pardon  and  love,  and 
have  bidden  them  turn  their  eyes  from 
their  sin  against  their  brother,  to  th^ 
happiness  in  him,  and  have  chan^ 
their  doubts  into  hopes  and  joys,  caosing 
them  to  look  upon  him  without  fear, 
yet  not  without  shame.  Actions  salved 
up  with  a  free  forgiveness  are  as  not 
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nd  as  a  bone  once  broken  is 
after  well  setting,  so  is  love 
loncilements. — {Bp,  HdU.) 
could  not  answer  him.  They 
>ubled  at  his  presence.  So  the 
sin  makes  us  dread  the  presence 
We  are  confounded  before 
id  know  not  what  we  shall  say. 
tides  himself  amonff  the  trees 
:arden.  Only  the  clear  revela- 
jod's  love  to  smners  can  restore 
jfidence  and  peace.  That  com- 
ch  the  Cro^I  brings  is  the  only 
for  our  afflicted  souls, 
ier,  doubt,  reverence,  fear,  hope, 
ss,  joy,  grief,  struck  them  all  at 
ihall  it  not  be  so  with  the  Jews 
glorious  conversion,  when  they 
!ar,  *'  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
e  have  persecuted  and  pierced?" 
di.  10 ;  Rev.  I  l.y-(Trapp.) 

)  4.  How  dis{>osed  to  forget  and 
eir  sin.  He  invites  them  to  his 
rour.  So  our  Joseph  in  the 
bids  us  come  to  Him.  This  is 
spel  message.  Come  unto  Me. 
the  entreatv  of  love.  He  will 
lem  approacn  more  closely  and 
oldly  tnat  he  may  more  fully 
himself!  They  felt  the  power 
gracious  word  and  they  came 
■(Jacobus,) 

%  Joseph,  your  brother.  Their 
ransgressions  had  not  broken 
ids  of  nature.  Christ  is  **  not 
d  to  call  us  brethren,"  though 
e  rendered  ourselves  unworthy 
manifold  sins.  Even  in  all  his 
ing,  the  prodigal  was  still  a  son. 

e  5.  Here  is  a  lively  image  of 
i  love  towards  His  enemies,  for 
le  prayed  and  died.  This  Ansel 
I   Covenant   first  troubles  tne 

and  then  cures  those  cripples 
ep  in.  This  sun  of  Righteous- 
rst  draws  up  vapours  of  godly 
nd  then  dispels  them.— (Trapp.) 
3SS  delicate  mind  would  have 

of  forgiving  them ;  but  he  en- 
them  to  forgive  themselves,  as 
L  the  other  was  out  of  the 
>n.  Nor  cUd  he  mean  that  they 
abuse  the  doctrine  of  Providence 


to  the  making  light  of  sin  ;  but  merely 
that  they  should  eye  the  hand  of  Ood 
in  all,  so  as  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
event,  though  they  mijght  weep  in 
secret  for  the  part  which  they  had 
acted.  Their  viewing  things  in  this 
light  would  not  abate  their  godly 
sorrow,  but  rather  increase  it.  It  would 
tend  only  to  emel  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  which  wbrketh  death. — (Fuller.) 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  an  example, 
and  the  highest,  of  that  Power  above 
us  which  brings  good  out  of  evil.  The 
murderers  of  Jesus  only  intended  evil, 
and  yet  God  by  their  means  wrought 
out  salvation.  They  were  the  uncon- 
scious instruments  of  His  gracious  will. 

We  shall  ever  find  abundant  cause 
of  thanksgiving  that  a  gracious  God 
has  counteracted  the  tendency  of  sin 
to  produce  the  most  misirable  effects 
in  ourselves  and  others,  and  preserved 
us  from  the  pain  of  seeing  misery 
diffused  around  us  as  the  iruit  of  our 
doings.  Yet  for  our  humiliation  let 
us  remember  that  the  nature  of  sin  is 
not  altered  by  the  use  that  God  makes 
of  it  Poison  does  not  cease  to  be 
poison  because  it  may  enter  into  the 
composition  of  healing  medicinesL-— 
(Bush). 

The  principles  illustrated  in  Jos^h's 
statement  are  these, — 1.  God's  abso- 
lute control  over  all  creatures  and 
events.  2.  That  while  sinners  are  en- 
couraged to  hope  in  His  mercy,  they 
are  left  without  excuse  for  their  sin. 
3.  That  God  orders  all  human  affairs 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  His 
sacred  and  gifted  fiunily, — ^the  Church. 

Verses  6, 7. — Whatever  might  be  the 
pressure  of  the  famine,  God  designed 
not  only  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those 
who  then  existed,  but  to  preserve  also 
a  posterity  in  the  earth  for  Abraham 
and  Jacob.  If  Isaac  had  perished  on 
Mount  Moriah,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  the  promise  to  Abraham  ?  If 
Jacob's  sons  had  died  of  hunger,  what 
would  have  become  of  the  promise  to 
JiMfob^tfiat  in  his  seed  all  the  nations 
of  tlie  dearth  should  be  blessed  ?  Let  us 
learn  firom  this  to  be  thankful  to  God 
for  those  mercies  to  our  fiBLth«c&  b»^ 
G  ^^ 
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which  they  were  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion. They  were  upheld  for  our  sakes 
as  well  as  their  own.—  {Bu8h)jf^  * 

That  is  the  most  rational  iMpr  in  all 
cases,  especially  in  the  dark  dispensa- 
tions of  human  life,  not  to  halt  at 
human  causes,  or  stay  there,  but  to 
look  at  Gk)d's  ways,  as  Joseph  does 
here ;  and  to  trace  Hia  leading,  like  a 
golden  thread  drawn  through  all  the 
follies  and  errors  of  men.---(Lange). 

Verse  8. .  Had  such  words  as  these 
been  spoken  by  Joseph's  brethren,  we 
should  justly  have  thought  they  were 
uttering  a  blasphemous  lie  by  endeav- 
ouring to  transfer  their  criminal  con- 
duct to  God.  Had  thay  said,  "  It  was 
not  we  that  sent  you  hither,  but  (Jod," 
we  might  justly  have  pronounced  them 

fuilty  of  daring  impiety ;  but  when 
oseph  is  the  speaker,  we  recognise  the 
drift  of  the  words  at  once.  His  object 
was  to  intimate  that  his  coming  to 
Egypt  was  more  God's  work  than  theirs. 
Tneir  intention  was  no  doubt  evil ;  but 
his  thoughts  were  so  much  occupied 
with  God's  intentions,  that  he  forgot 
theirs. — (Btuh.) 

God  hides  Himself  behind  human 
history,  where  only  the  eye  of  faith 
can  discern  Him. 

Joseph  ascribes  his  exaltation  and 
prosperity  to  Gtod.  1.  He  looks,  beyond 
all  hindrances,  to  God.    Beyond  the 

?3rsecutions  of  his  brethren  to  that 
rovidence  which  has  a  purpose  of 
good,  even  in  things  eviL  2.  He  looks, 
beyond  all  human  instruments,  to  Qod. 
Pharaoh  had  been  the  means  of  his 
exaltation,  but  it  was  from  God  that 
he  derived  that  knowledge  and  wisdom 
which  gave  him  favour  m  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh.  3.  He  accepts  the  position 
which  God  has  given  him.  He  was  a 
Jather  to  Pharaoh, — in  very  deed,  the 
second  author  of  life  to  him.  It  is  not 
a  sin  against  humility  to  accept  what 
God  appoints  for  us.  4.  He  maintains 
the  right  disposition  through  all  the 
changes  of  Providence.  He  bears  his 
affliction  with  meekness,  and  his  eleva- 
tion with  humility. 

Verse  9.    'Bet^  V\\axL  ^wxidAs^^^  ^t 
690 


com  is  it,  to  be  assured  that  the  lord  of 
the  granaries  is  his  son  Joseph.  How 
blessed  to  know  from  the  (}ospel  thit 
the  dispenser  of  universal  providence 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  universe  is  oui 
God,  for  ever  and  ever — that  our  elder 
brother  is  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  higL  And  then  the 
message  com/e  down  unto  me — tarry  net. 
(So  John  xiv.)  Faith  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son  is  the  cure  for  heart 
trouble.  **  I  will  surely  come  i^n  to 
take  you  to  myself,  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also." — {Jaccbus,) 

Christ  seems  to  send  fit>m  heaveo, 
and  say  unto  us  in  like  sort,  God  bath 
made  me  Lord  of  all ;  come  up  unto  me, 
tarry  not. — (Trapp.) 

Verses  10,  U. — He  already  lias  a 

Slace  prepared  for  the  covenant  house- 
old.  The  land  of  Groshen  was  the  mo^ 
fertile  part  of  the  land  best  suited  for 
shepherds.  The  covenant  household  tf 
now  to  be  transferred  to  Egypt,  for  thdr 
development  frt)m  a  family  to  a  nation. 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11.) — (Jacobus.) 

I  will  nourish  thee.  Joseph  kept  his 
word  to  the  letter.    (Gen.  xlviL  12.) 

Verse  12.  He  appeals  to  tiieir 
natural  senses  in  proof^of  his  identity. 
So  our  Joseph  reveals  Himself  that  ire 
may  not  fail  to  recognise  Him.  ItisI^ 
be  not  afraid.  (1.)  Filial  piety  ■ 
beautiful  (2.)  It  is  a  i^ame  to  a  am 
when  he  becomes  exalted  to  despise  and 
nedect  his  poor  parents.— (/acofei.) 

The  mercy  of  Gk)d  to  as,  in  ChrH 
is  so  great  that  we  require  the  strongest 
evidence  in  order  to  believe  it 

Verse  13.     A  lover  of  God  takes 
pleasure  in  telling  what  God  has  done 
for  him,  that  his  friends  may  migni^ 
the    Lord  with    him.       Joseph  hao, 
perhaps,    another    end    in    view  n 
desiring    his    brethren    to    tdl   lus 
father  of  his  glory.     Tina  part  of  tlie 
message  might  give  them  tne  hope  of 
finding  forgiveness  with  their  &ther. 
By  hearing  of  Joseph's  glory,  he  oooM 
perceive  that  God  had  sent  him  into 
f^ypt  by  their  hands  to  aocompli^ 
hu  prophetical  dreams.    The  grace  d 
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God,  in  ffiving  such  a  favourable  issue 
to  Josepn's  afflictions,  would  reconcile 
Jacob  to  the  men  who  had  brought 
those  afflictions  upon  him. — (Bush.) 

Verse  14.  God's  people  are  not 
senseless  Stoics  or  flinty  Nabals,  but 
have  natural  affections  in  them.-— 
(Trapp). 

Verse  15.  In  the  spirit  of  a  fond 
brother,  and  not  of  an  offended  judge, 
he  kisses  all  of  them  as  well  as 
Benjamin,  and  thus  assures  them  of 


forgiveness  more  expressly  than  any 
laboured  language  could  have  done. 
They  were  emboldened  to  speak  to 
hini  niter  this.  After  all  our  Joseph's 
assurances  to  us  by  word  and  deed  in 
the  gospel,  by  His  loving  life,  and  His 
living  love,  we  ma^  come  boldly  to 
the  throne,  seeing  it  is  the  throne  0/ 
grace.  Our  Elder  Brother,  our  Kins- 
man Redeemer  is  such  an  one  as  we 
need.  Our  Joseph  will  have  us  em- 
boldened to  talk  with  Him  in  prayer 
and  communion. — (Jacobus). 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAORAPB.—Verm  16-20. 

Pharaoh's  Invitation  to  Jacob  and  his  Sons. 

Pharaoh  invites  Joseph's  brethren  and  their  father  to  dwell  in  his  land. 
(Verses  17-20.) 

I.  This  speaks  well  as  to  his  delicate  consideration  for  Joseph.  He  had 
reposed  full  confidence  in  Joseph,  living  to  him  the  management  of  all  his 
affairs.  Joseph  had  already  given  orders  that  his  £either  should  be  brought 
down  to  Egypt.  (Verse  13.)  He  knew  also  that  he  was  admitted  so  far  into  the 
confidence  of  his  master  tnat  he  could  take  this  liberty.  But  Pharaoh,  with 
great  delicacy,  wishes  to  spare  Joseph's  feelings  in  having  to  invite  his  own 
relations,  as  it  were,  to  another  man's  house. 

il.  This  shows  the  value  he  set  upon  Joseph.  His  invitation  is  accompanied 
vrith  more  liberal  offers  than  those  of  his  trusted  servant.  Joseph  only  desired 
them  to  bring  all  the  property  they  had;  but  Pharaoh  bids  them  disregard  their 
household  goods,  as  he  himself  would  make  for  them  an  abundant  and  sufficient 

?rovision.  (Verses  10-20.)  The  "  good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt"  was  theirs, 
haraoh  will  even  have  them  brought  to  Egypt  with  all  possible  speed  and 
comfort.  He  gives  orders  for  waggons  to  fetch  them.  They  could  only  have  this 
favour  by  royal  command,  for  it  was  strictly  forbidden  that  waggons  should  be 
taken  out  of  Egypt.  His  great  liberality  towards  this  family  tefis  us  how  high 
Joseph  was  in  his  esteem.  He  wanted  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to 
so  great  a  benefEictor. 

m.  This  teaches  us  how  great  is  the  influence  of  character.  Joseph's 
character  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  his  master.  We  often  say  hard 
things  concerning  the  ingratitude  of  human  nature;  but,  after  all,  there  is  much 

Ktitude  yet  to  be  found,  even  in  this  heartless  world.  Pharaoh  had  found 
eph  faithful  in  all  things,  and,  therefore,  honoured  and  esteemed  him.  Such 
influence  could  not  be  gained  by  exalted  pibsition,  or  by  mere  authority,  nor 
could  it  be  commanded  and  enforced  b^  law.  It  can  only  arise  in  consequence 
of  that  law  of  the  human  heart  by  which  love  begets  love. 


SUQQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verse  16.  They  highly  esteemed  a  respectable  family,  and  have  the 
Joseph  on  his  own  account ;  and  that  pleasure  of  again  meeting  with  his 
he  should  prove  to  be  a  member  of    nearest  relatives,  were  circum&tASL^^ft^ 
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that  afiforded  them  a  real  gratification. 
— (Murphy) 

The  servants  of  princes  are  seldom 
disposed  to  look  kindly  upon  those 
that  are  raised  above  themselves, 
especially  if  foreigners.  Joseph's 
merits,  indeed,  were  such  that  they 
could  not  but  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  yet  the  spirit  which  is  in 
man  lusteth  so  strongly  to  envy,  that 
Joseph's  continued  good  standing  in 
the  court  of  Pharaoh  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  singularly  good  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  and  blamelessness  of 
his  deportment  to  all  around  him. — 
(Bush), 

Verse  17.  Pharaoh  is  good  to  Jacob 
and  his  house,  for  Joseph  s  sake ;  so  is 
God  to  us  and  ours^  for  Jesu's  sake. — 
(Trapp). 

Verse  18.  So  saith  Christ,  "  Gome 
unto  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your 
souls."  (Matt.  xi.  28).  Say  you  meet 
with  some  trouble  by  the  way,  as  haply 
Jacob  had  foul  weather  ere  he  came 
down  to  Egypt.  What  is  a  drop  of 
vinegar  put  mto  an  ocean  of  wine? 
No  country  hath  more  venemous 
creatures  than  Egypt,  none  more 
antidotes.  So  godliness,  saith  one, 
hath  many  troubles,  and  as  many 
helps  against  trouble.— (7ra|?p). 

Verse  19.  This  was  a  mode  of 
travelling  to  which  Jacob  had  been  but 
little  used.  As  at  that  day,  so  at  the 
present,  wheel    carriages  are  almost 


wholly  unknown   in  the   country  of 
Palestine.— (jB«««A). 

Christ  will  send  His  waggons  for  us, 
His  dderubins,  and  clouds  to  fetch 
us  up  to  heaven  at  the  last  day 
(1  Thes.  iv.  15),  as  they  did  Moees 
and  Elias  (Matt  xviL  3).  This  David 
foresaw,  and  therefore  envied  not  the 
pomp  and  state  of  those  men  of  God's 
nana,  that  are  whirled  here  up  and 
down  in  waggons  and  chariot^  etc. 
(Psa.  xvil  U,  15).— (TrajJip). 

Verse  20.  Why  should  those  who 
have  all  the  riches  of  the  better 
country  before  them  give  themselves 
any  disquiet  about  the  perishing 
things  that  belong  to  the  earthlj 
house  of  this  tabernacle  ?  The  hens 
of  heaven  are  rich  in  the  midst  of 
poverty ;  although  they  have  nothing, 
they  possess  all  things.  Never  1^ 
them  give  less  credit  to  the  promises  of 
their  heavenly  Father  than  Jacob's  son 
gave  to  the  King  of  EgypL—{Busk), 

Alexander,  hearing  of  the  riches  of 
the  Indies,  divided  his  kingdom  of 
Macedon  among  his  captains  and 
soldiers.  And  being  a^ed  what  he 
had  left  for  himself,  he  answerei 
Hope.  And  should  not  the  hope  of 
heaven  make  us  slight  all  euthly 
vanities?    (Heb.  xi.  l\ — (Trapp). 

The  family  of  JacoD  thus  came  to 
Eg3^t,  not  by  conquest  or  purchase, 
but  by  hospitable  invitation,  as  tree, 
independent  visitors  or  settlers.  As 
they  were  free  to  come  or  not,  so  were 
they  free  to  stay  or  leave.— (^cuTMljr). 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.—  Vena  21-24. 

Joseph  Equips  his  Brethren  for  their  Journey. 

His  bounty  towards  them  was  most  liberal.  They  are  supplied  not  only  with 
necessaries,  but  even  with  luxuries,  and  fiimished  in  a  style  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  upon  spectators.  The  richness  and  splendour  of  this  outf  t  was 
worthy  of  a  brother  raised  to  such  high  eminence  in  a  great  nation.  But  the 
whole  of  this  incident  brings  out  these  two  things  especially : — 


I.  HiB  respect  and  honour  for  his  father.  This  is  seen  :— 1.  In  the  portion 
he  gave  to  Benjamin.  He  was  furnished  more  liberally  than  the  rest,  distinctly 
marked  out  as  a  peculiar  object  of  favour.  (Verse  22.)  This  would  touch  the  heart 
of  the  doting  father.  2.  In  t/ie  portion  he  sent  to  his  father.  (Verse23).  HecouM 
not  fetch  him  hunself,  but  he  sends  him  the  richest  presents  of  Egypt    In  tht 
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way  he  expressed  his  peculiar  affection  for  his  father.  The  old  man  would  need 
tlie  strongest  proof  of  the  reality  of  those  strauge  things  he  was  about  to  hear, 
and  the  style  in  which  his  sons  were  sent  to  him  from  Egypt  would  naturally 
make  a  strong  impression  upon  him. 


II.  His  shrewd  wisdom.  Another  point  brought  out  in  this  incident.  Joseph 
chareed  his  brethren,  as  they  were  leaving,  ''See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the 
way. '  (Verse  24.)  This  advice  was  founded  upon  deep  wisdom,  and  showed 
great  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  man  who  gave  it.  Joseph  had  heard 
already  from  Keuben  some  severe  reflections  uponim  brethren.  (Glen,  xlii  22.) 
He  might  well  suppose  that  they  would  repeat  these  things  when  they  were  alone. 
Reuben  might  have  told  them  how  different  the  result  would  have  been  had  they 
taken  his  advice.  Each  one  would  have  his  cause  of  quarrel.  The  unexpected 
prosperity  into  which  they  had  fallen  would  only  have  served  to  arouse  old  feelings 
of  enmity.  But  they  were  now  restrained  by  Joseph's  sober  and  timely  advice. 
It  is  sad  to  think  how  that  through  the  fault  of  human  nature,  even  the  mani- 
festations of  God's  goodness  towards  us  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  wrangling 
and  angry  strife.  Even  when  the  Gospel  message  was  first  announced  to  the 
world,  men  soon  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other.  The  very  terms  of  salvation 
were  disputed.  Men  were  not  content  to  receive  the  truth  as  it  was  told  them, 
but  they  must  make  it  the  subject  of  endless  and  fruitless  controversy.  Let  us 
be  satisfied  with  the  bountiful  provision  God  makes  for  us  by  the  way,  spending 
our  energy  in  praising  Him,  and  refusing  to  waste  it  iu  the  mean  warfare  of 
human  strifes. 


SUQOBSTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  21.  Provision  for  the  way. 
So  doth  God  give  all  His ;  meat  that 
the  world  knows  not  of ;  joy  that  the 
natural  heart  never  tasted ;  the  white 
stone ;  the  hidden  manna ;  the  con- 
tinual feast ;  the  foretaste  of  eternal 
life,  to  hold  up  their  hearts  till  they 
come  home  to  heaven.  On  the  cates 
of  a  good  conscience,  he  goes  on  feeding 
as  Samson  did  on  his  honeycomb,  tiu 
he  came  to  his  parents ;  as  Joseph's 
brethren  here  did  on  their  venison,  till 
they  came  to  their  father  Jacob. — 
{Trapp.) 

Verse  22.  As  the  fashion  of  clothes 
never  changes  in  the  East  as  with  us, 
they  do  not  become  useless  as  long  as 
tiiey  last.  Joseph  virtually  published 
to  his  brethren  the  superior  regard 
which  he  entertained  for  Benjamin  as 
the  son  of  his  mother,  as  well  as  of  his 
father.  He  showed  his  confidence  in 
their  good  dispositions  towards  Benja- 
min,— {Bush.) 


a 


Verse  23.      It  was,    no   doubt, 
pleasure  to  Jacob  to  partake  of  the 
fruits  of  the  attention  and  kindness 


of  his  long-lost  Joseph.  Yet  we  may 
safely  suppose  he  derived  more  pleasure 
from  Joseph's  goodness  to  his  brethren 
than  from  the  presents  sent  to  himself. 
He  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of  Joseph's 
warm,  filial  affection,  but  it  would  fill 
him  with  unspeakable  joy  to  find  his 
son  exhibiting  the  highest  pattern  of 
meekness  and  of  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  that  the  world  had  ever  yet 
beheld.— (^u^A.) 

Verse  24.  On  the  journey  to  eternity 
we  must  not  become  angry,  either  with 
our  companions,  or  with  God.  Christiuis, 
as  brethren,  ought  not  to  quarrel  with 
each  other  on  the  way  of  life.— (Zan^^.) 

Joseph's  brethren  send  him  naked  to 
strangers,  he  sends  them  iu  new  and 
rich  Uveries  to  their  father ;  they  took 
a  small  sum  of  money  for  him,  he  gives 
them  great  treasures;  they  sent  his 
torn  coat  to  his  father,  he  sends  variety 
of  costlv  raiments  to  his  father  by  them ; 
they  sold  him  to  be  the  lead  of  camels, 
he  sends  them  home  with  chariots.  It 
must  be  a  great  favour,  that  can  appease 
the  consciousness  of  a  great  injury. — 
{Bp.  Hall) 


CHAP.  XLv.  HOMILETIO  COMMENTARY:  0BNE8IS. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.'-Venu  25-28. 

The  Joyful  News  told  to  Jacob. 

I.  It  is,  at  firsty  received  with  incredulity.  He  is  told  that  Joseph  liTes, 
that  he  is  governor  of  Egjrpt,  and  that  he  himself  is  summoned  to  go  down 
thither.  These  were  astonishing  tidings.  They  were  as  a  voice  and  an  appearance 
from  the  grave.  We  do  not  wonder  at  their  effect  upon  the  physical  frame  of 
the  aged  man.  There  was  a  chill  at  his  heart,  the  news  overcame  him,  yet 
he  received  it  with  incredulity.  The  very  thought  of  such  prosperity,  so  vividly 
presented  to  his  mind,  would,  of  itself,  powerfully  affect  his  feelings.  But  be  did 
not  believe  that  all  this  could  be  true.  There  are  two  kinds  of  unbelief.  One 
arises  from  moral  perversity,  A  man  refuses  to  believe  because  he  hates  the  truth, 
and  loves  darkness  rather  than  light  He  refuses  to  see  the  truth,  because  he 
is  content  with  his  own  lie  and  desires  not  goodness.  He  says,  ''  Evil,  be  thou 
my  good."  But  another  source  of  unbelief  is,  when  the  news  seems  too  good  to 
be  true.  There  is  a  disposition  to  believe,  and  even  a  desire  ;  but  the  greatness 
of  that  which  is  offered  to  faith  is  too  much  for  it  This  kind  of  unbelief  does 
not  denote  a  bad  heart,  though  it  may  be  an  evidence  of  weakness.  The  AposUe, 
St  Thomas,  could  not  believe,  though  he  witnessed  the  joy  of  those  who  did. 
He  required  to  see  facts,  such  outward  proo&  and  evidence  which  would  be 

Kwerful  enough  to  convince  himself.    The  very  greatness  of  the  things  to  be 
lieved  by  us  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  our  faith. 

II.  It  is  afterwards  accepted  upon  outward  evidence,  Jacob,  at  first,  ga?8 
no  credit  to  the  tidings  brought  to  him  by  his  sons.  But  when  he  saw  the 
waggons  he  believed.  (Verses  27,  28.)  It  is  sad  to  think  that  he  should  belisTS 
the  waggons  more  than  the  word  of  his  sons.  But  this  is  true  to  human  nature. 
A  favourable  fact  comes  to  the  aid  of  hesitating  belief.  We  can  steady  our  minds 
upon  it.  Hence  it  is  that  the  outward  evidences  of  Christianity  are  so  valuable 
for  the  mass  of  mankind.  They  produce  conviction  when  other  modes  of  reason- 
ing fail.  They  make  a  vivid  impression  upon  the  ordinary  mind.  It  is  a  nobltf 
kind  of  faith  when  we  can  trust  God  out  of  sight,  when  we  can  believe  in  Himself 
as  He  is  made  known  to  our  souls,  when  we  have  that  within  us  which  admires 
and  loves  the  truth  upon  our  first  beholding  it,  when  we  are  captivated  and 
conquered  by  its  heavenly  beauty. 

IIL    It  enabled  Jacob  to  vindicate  his  old  character.    He  was  Israel,-^ 

prince  prevailing  with  both  God  and  men.    He  had  nobly  won  that  character, 

and  maintained  it;  but  for  many  years  past  be  had  no  opportunity  to  distinguish 

himself  therein.    Now  his  old  character  is  revived.    He  appears,  again,  as  Israd. 

1.  his  faith  triumphs.    As  it  has  done  so  oft  before.    He  now  believes.    He  is 

satisfied.      "And  Israel  said.   It  is  enough;   Joseph  my  son  is  yet  aUve." 

(Verse  28.)    2.  Bis  dark  destiny  is  now  about  to  be  cleared  up.    The  grief  d 

twenty-two  sad  and  sorrowful  years  is  ended,  and  the  meaning  of  his  life  is  now, 

at  length,  to  be  rendered  clear.    The  purpose  of  Gh)d  is  accomplished,  and  it  is 

full  of  mercy  and  goodness  to  his  servant.    The  soul  is  satisfied  with  the  bviog- 

kindness  of  the  Lord,  when  faith  is  allowed  to  see  and  enjoy  its  victory.    3.  & 

anticipates  hispeac^ul  end.     **  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive :  I  will  go  and  see 

him  before  I  die."   (Verse  28.)    He  is  satisfied  now  that  he  shall  see  his  belofed 

son  restored  to  him,  and  in  great  prosperity.     He  can  now  look  forward  to  the 

happy  end  of  his  pilgrimage.     He  had  now  no  more  wishes  left  unsatisfied  oa 

this  side  of  the  grave.    Let  him  see  Joseph,  and  that  is  enou£;h.     Thai,  lito 

Simeon,  when  hia  eyes  have  seen  God's  salvation,  he  can  depart  in  peace. 
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SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  TEE  VBBSBS. 


-ses  25,  26.  Jacob  had  doubtless 
looking  and  longing  for  their 
I,  and  that  with  many  fears  and 
rings  of  mind.  If  the  matter 
announced  as   suddenly  as  it  is 

related,  it  is  not  surprising 
''Jacob's  heart  fainted,  and  he 
ed  them  not"  The  suddenness 
8  transition  would  produce  an 
like  that  of  fire  and  water  coming 
tact.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  partly 
at  for  this  incredulity  from  the 
3S  there  is  in  a  dejected  mind  to 
e  what  is  acainst  him,  rather 
what  is  for  nim.  When  they 
ht  him  the  bloody  garment  he 
y  believed,  saying,   Joseph   no 

is  torn  in  pieces !  But  when 
news  is  told  him,  it  seems  too 
X)  be  true. — (Fuller). 

believed  them  not.  They  had 
lim  a  tale  before ;  and  he  that 
lath  cracked  his  credit  is  hardly, 
believed.  Besides,  he  thought 
ews  was  too  good  to  be  true. 
)y  of  heaven  is  so  great  that  we 
"  enter  into  it ; "  it  cannot  enter 
s.  (Matt.  XXV.  21).— (Trapp). 

se   27.      When    we    see    the 


history  of  redemption,  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  the  means  of  grac6| 
our  confidence  in  God's  gracious  intent 
is  strengthened.  When  the  Christian 
at  last  sees  the  provision  made  for  his 
departure,  the  Intercessor  gdne  before, 
the  mansion  prepared,  the  escort  of 
angels,  the  welcome  home,  he  receives 
dying  grace,  and  often  is  most  cheered 
and  comforted  in  death. — (Jacobus). 

Verse  28.  Nothing  is  said  of  his 
reception  of  the  gifts,  nor  is  it  inti- 
mated that  he  was  particularly  affected 
by  the  report  of  his  son's  glory  in 
^;ypt ;  it  was  enough  for  him  that  he 
was  cUive.  Though  the  sight  of 
Benjamin,  an  hour  before  this  time, 
would  have  appeared  to  him  a 
sufficient  happiness  for  this  world, 
yet  now  he  enjoys  not  only  that,  but 
cherishes  the  hope  of  seeing  and  em- 
bracing once  more  the  son  whose  loss 
he  had  mourned  year  after  year  in 
bitterness  of  soul. — (Bush). 

It  is  enough  !  Tne  assurance  of  a 
Uving  Lord  and  Saviour  is  soul- 
satisfying.  We  want  to  go  and  see 
Him.  (HiiL  i.  23). 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

ICAL  Notes.— 1.  Beertheba.]  This  was  the  frontier  town,  where  Abnhun  and  Ibmo  had 
ledged  God  (Gen.  zxi.  38  ;  xzvi.  24,  25).  4. 1  wUl  alio  rarely  bring  thae  vp  again.] 
does  not  refer  to  the  bringing  up  of  Jacob  when  dead,  to  be  boried  in  Canaan, — for  there 

that  no  Divine  interposition, — but  to  the  bringing  im  hia  descendants  at  the  Exodna, 
s  ever  said  to  have  been  Grod's  act,  with  EGLs  mighty  hana  and  outstretched  ann.^  {Afford). 
Joteph  thall  put  hia  hand  upon  thine  eyes.    ShaU  perform  the  last  act  of  filial  piety  in 

the  eyes  of  his  father.— 8-28.  And  these  are  the  namea  of  the  ohildren  of  Iirael,  etc.] 
ogue  of  Jacob's  sons,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  who  went  down  into  Egrpt. 
ildren  are  ranged  according  to  their  mothers.  In  verse  27,  the  LXX  make  the  whole 
r  who  went  down  to  Egypt  to  be  75.  This  reckoning  is  followed  by  Stephen  (Acts 
,  who  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew  naturally  goes  by  the  LXX.  The  list  is  probably  neither 
te  nor  accurate,  and  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  formal  than  as  an  historical  document." 
).— ''  If  Stephen  here  quoted  the  T.yx,  he  was  accountable  only  for  the  correctness  of  hia 
on,  and  not  for  the  error  which  had  crept  into  his  authority.  This  was  immaterial  to  hia 
purpose,  and  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  sacred  speakers  to  turn  aside  from  their  grand 

the  pedantry  of  criticism.'*    (Murphy).^2B.   And  presented  bimaelf  onto  him.]    The 

conmionly  used  for  Divine  appearings.    Knobel  thinks  that  it  is  used  here  as  according 

e  royal  pomp  with  which  Joseph  was  invested.— M.   Thy  lervanta'  trade  bath  been  about 

"  This  would  be  the  sufficient  ground  on  which  the  district  of  Goshen  would  be  granted 

I,  aa  keeping  them  more  by  themselves,  and  out  of  contact  with  (the  Egyptian  people." 

1$,) 
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MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.-^Vena  1-7. 

The  Migration  of  Jacob's  House  to  Egypt. 


I.  It  was  the  second  stage  in  the  Covenant  History.  The  call  of  Abraham 
was  the  first  sta^e.  At  first,  Grod  dealt  with  the  individual  and  with  his  seed 
But  the  time  had  now  come  when  the  family  is  to  be  raised  to  a  nation.  As  a 
nation  it  is  to  return  to  the  promised  land,  and  there  to  be  trained  to  act  a 
wonderful, and  altogether  singular  part  in  the  world's  history.  "Israel  was 
God  s  illuminated  clock  set  in  the  dark  steeple  of  time." 

n.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  plan.  Jacob's  miration  to  Egypt 
was  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  (Gten.  xv.  13).  The  Churcn  is  to  be  brougnt 
into  the  midst  of  heathendom  to  show  that  it  is  destined  to  conquer  the  wond 
The  bringing  down  of  Jacob's  family  into  Egypt  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  future  history  of  Israel  It  tended  to  separate  them  &om  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  to  preserve  them  as  a  holy  people.  Had  they  remained  in  Canaan,  they 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  the  people  of  the  land.  Thej 
might  have  been  altogether  destroyed  by  wars  attempted  while  they  were  yet 
immature.  In  the  course  of  time  they  would  have  mixed  with  the  surrounding 
nations  by  inter-marriage,  and  thus  have  learned  their  vices.  But  in  Egypt;  they 
were  kept  parted  from  heathendom  by  a  double  barrier.  (1).  Their  race.  (2). 
Their  reputation  as  an  impure  caste.  (Verse  34.)  Dwelling  in  a  fruitful  soil,  wdl 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  mdustry,  they  had  every  means  of  becoming  prosperous. 
It  was  also  part  of  the  Divine  plan  to  discipline  the  people  by  affliction.  Egypt 
was  to  be  the  house  of  their  bondage  under  cruel  taskmasters.  Trial  was  to 
develop  their  strength.  They  were  only  to  be  made  perfect  through  suffering. 
It  takes  long  years  of  painful  discipline  to  train  a  great  nation. 

III.  It  was  entered  upon  with  due  solennlty.  When  Jacob  had  arrived  at 
the  frontier  town,  he  "  offered  sacrifices  unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac." 
(Verse  1.)  Thus  he  recognises  the  family  covenant  He  remembered  the  word 
which  the  Lord  spake  to  Abraham.  (Gen.  xv.  13.)  He  saw  how  wonderfully 
Joseph's  dreams  were  realised  by  the  events  of  Providence.  Therefore  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  will  of  (}od  that  he  should  go  down  to  Egypt.  He  comes  to  the 
place  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  before  him  had  acknowledged  God.  (Gen.  xxl 
33  ;  Gen.  xxvi.  24,  25.)  Before  he  crosses  the  boundary,  he  will  seex  to  know 
the  perfect  will  of  the  Lord.  He  had  assurance  from  Joseph,  he  had  fair  proof 
that  all  would  be  well ;  yet  he  will  not  take  the  final  step  until  he  has  sealed 
his  covenant  relation  with  God.  He  longed  to  see  Joseph,  but  his  feelings  were 
under  the  control  of  religion.  He  was  goin^  into  an  unknown  and  dangerous 
world,  and  he  must  commend  himself  to  God  by  a  special  act  of  devotion. 

rv.  It  had  the  approval  of  Gh>d.  "God  spake  unto  Israel"  (Verse  2.)  This  was 
a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Church  at  which  we  might  expect  God  to  appear. 
God  has  always  appeared  in  some  special  act  or  word  in  every  great  crisis  of  His 
people's  history.  As  to  Jacob— 1.  He  found  God  as  he  had  sought  Him.  "I 
am  (3od,  the  God  of  thy  father."  The  Name  used  reveals  the  Omnipotent  God, 
the  Mighty  One  who  is  able  to  fulfil  His  covenant  engagements,  and  who  could 
bring  Jacob  safely  through  all  his  diflSculties  present  and  future.  Israel  had 
found  his  God  faithful  in  all  His  gracious  dealings,  and  he  believed  that  he  should 
still  see  the  same  loving  kindness  and  truth  for  the  time  to  come.  2.  75U  will 
of  God  is  clearly  made  known.  "Fear  not  to  go  down  to  Egypt"  He  was 
distinctly  assured  that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  go  there. '^  3.  The  pro- 
tectum  of  God  is  promised.  "  Fear  not — I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Blgvpt." 
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(Verses  3,  4.)  The  ''  I "  is  emphatic.  Jacob  had  many  reasons  for  fear.  He 
was  an  old  man  now,  far  advanced  in  years.  He  was  leaving  the  promised  land, 
and  fj^oing  to  a  heathen  country  with  the  known  prospect  before  him  of  centuries 
of  affliction  for  his  family.  But  he  has  no  need  to  fear,  for  all  is  in  the  hands  of 
God.  4.  Tkefurpose  of  God  is  declared.  "  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation."  "I  will  surely  bring  thee  up  again."  This  was,  indeed,  a  bright  prospect, 
and  well  fitted  to  encourage  me  faith  of  the  patriarch.  And  Ood  has  fulfilled  this 
word,  for  He  has  endowed  the  nation  of  Israel  with  an  inextinguishable  life. 
Balaam  was  struck  with  this  when  he  said,  ''  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob." 
And  God  promised  that  he  would  bring  Jacob  up  again.  We  are  to  understand 
this,  of  course,  of  his  descendants,  who  were  to  be  brought  up  firom  Egypt  at  the 
great  Exodus.  This  event  is  ever  spoken  of  as  the  mighty  act  of  God.  Thus, 
not  merely  one  was  selected,  as  of  old,  to  receive  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  to 
witness  his  power,  but  all  the  family,  now  expanded  to  a  nation,  were  to  be 
included  in  the  chosen  seed.  And  so  the  promise  of  Redemption  was  working 
itself  clearer.  This  nation  was  to  persist  through  human  history  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  1.  It  is  both  wise  and  pleasant 
for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  remem- 
brance of  our  pious  ancestors  when  we 
{»lead  with  God  for  special  mercies, 
t  is  sweet  to  a  devout  mind  to  be  able 
to  say,  "  He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  exidt 
Him;  mv  father's  God,  and  I  will  build 
Him  an  habitation."— (j?t«*.) 

Jacob's  halt  at  Beer-sheba  furnishes 
a  proof  of  the  distinction  between 
human  certainty  and  that  derived  firom 
the  Divine  assurance.  Thus  John  the 
Baptist  knew  alreadv  of  the  Messianic 
mission,  before  His  baptism,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  revelation  made  at  the 
baptism  that  he  received  the  Divine 
assurance  which  he  needed  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Christ.  In  our  day,  too, 
this  distinction  is  of  importance  for 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Words 
of  Divine  assurance  are  the  proper 
messages  firom  the  pulpit. — (Lange.) 

^  Verse  2.  The  Most  High  here  called 
him  by  his  first  and  ordinary  name, 
'*  Jacob,"  perhaps  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  what  he  was  in  himself.  He  was 
now  indeed  honoured  with  a  very 
glorious  title,  but  he  must  not  forget 
that  he  was  only  Jacob  when  God 
met  with  him  in  his  early  days.  The 
address  which  God  here  makes  to  his 
servant  undoubtedly  had  reference  to 
Jacob's  design  in  offering  the  sacrifices. 


which  was  to  obtain  some  clear  testi-^ 
mony  of  the  Divine  approbation  of  the 
step  he  was  about  to  take. — (Bush.) 

Verse  3.  Cause  of  fear  he  might  see 
sufficient;  but  God  would  have  him 
not  to  look  down  upon  the  rushing  and 
roaring  streams  of  miseries  that  ran  so 
swiftly  under  him  and  his  posterity, 
but  steadfastly  fssten  upon  His  power 
and  providence.  He  loves  to  perfect 
His  strength  in  our  weakness;  as  Elijah 
would  have  the  sacrifice  covered  with 
water,  that  God's  power  might  the 
more  appear  in  the  fire  from  heaven. — 
{Trapp.j 

Verse  4.  That  was  as  good  security 
as  could  be.  For  if  Caesar  could  say 
to  the  fearful  pilot  in  a  terrible  storm, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  thou  carryest  Csdsar 
and  Caesar's  fortunes ; "  how  much 
more  mav  he  presume  to  be  safe  that 
hath  God  in  his  company  !  A  child  in 
the  dark  fears  nothing  while  he  hath 
his  father  by  the  hand. — (Irapp.) 

The  Lord  does  not  say  that  he 
would  bring  him  up  again  as  soon  as 
the  years  of  the  ramine  were  ended. 
Indeed,  the  contrary  might  be  inferred 
from  the  very  words  of  the  promise  ; 
for  he  was  to  remain  there  till  he  had 
become  a  great  nation  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  expected  to  live 
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antil  the  promise  was  accomplished. 
It  was  to  be  in  the  person  of  tiis  seed 
that  Jacob  was  to  be  brought  up  to 
possess  the  earthly  inheritance. — 
{Bush.) 

Verse  5.  "  The  sons  of  Israel  carried 
Jacob  their  father."  A  debt  of  kind- 
ness which  was  justly  owed  to  Jacob 
from  his  sons.  They  were  little  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  his  last  journey, 
and  he  prayed  and  wrestled  vrith  God 
for  them  when  they  were  in  danger, 
and  used  all  possible  means  to  appease 
their  enraged  uncle,  and  moved  slowly 
along  the  road  as  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  able  to  bear.  Now  Jacob 
was  himself  a  child  in  strength,  and 
his  vigorous  children  recompensed 
their  father's  tender  care  by  their  care 
of  him  on  the  journey. — (Bush.) 

The  word  "  rose  up  "  is  emphatical, 
and  imports  that  his  heart  was  light- 


ened. As  when  he  had  seen  God  at 
Bethel,  he  "  lift  up  his  feet/'  aad  went 
on  his  way  lustily.  (Gen.  xsiz.  1.)— 
{Trapp.) 

Verse  6.  In  taking  all  his  substance, 
as  well  as  his  kindbred,  he  would  cat 
off  occasion  from  those  who  might  be 
disposed,  at  least  in  after  times,  to  re- 
proach the  family  with  having  come 
mto  Egypt  empty-handed,  and  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  bounty  of  the 
country. — (Fuller.) 

Verse  7.  Only  one  daughter  is 
named  in  the  list,  and  one  grand- 
daughter. There  may  have  been  other 
daughters  and  granddaughters,  who,  if 
they  married  to  Egjrptians,  or  other 
strangers  (or  for  other  reasons)  would 
not  be  included  in  the  genealogical 
list,  as  ''mothers  inlsraeL"— (/ocoiitf.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Venu  8-27. 

The  Cataloque  of  the  Childben  of  Israel. 

This  catalogue  of  "  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel "  is  instructive  firom 
several  points  of  view. 

I.  It  marks  the  commencement  and  gives  the  outUnes  of  the  nation's  hiitory. 
We  have  here  the  first  draft  of  those  lines  of  history  along  which  this  nation  of 
Israel  was  to  movd.  The  list  here  given  shows  the  separation  of  the  tribes,  and 
gives  us  a  clear  view  of  the  people  s  increase.  We  have  here  tiie  promise  of  a 
great  nation. 

II.  It  marks  the  tribe  of  the  Messiah.  Our  Lord  was  to  spring  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  This  notes  God's  redemptive  purpose  in  this  history,  how  (lod 
designed  thereby  to  bring  His  First  Begotten  into  the  world. 

III.  The  names  are  significant.  Thus  the  names  of  Reuben's  sons  signify— 
teacher t  distinguished,  beautiful  one,  noble  one.  These  express  a  sanguine  hope. 
Also  the  names  of  Levi's  sons  signify — expulsion  of  tlie  profane,  congregation  <^ 
the  consecrated,  practiser  of  discipline*  These  are  the  leading  principles  and 
proper  characteristics  of  priestly  rule.  We  hasten  rapidly  over  biblical  names, 
but  much  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  tliem. 

IV.  The  facts  connected  with  some  of  the  names  are  MggeftivB.  Tbas 
Dinah,  though  condemned  to  a  single  life«  is  yet  reckoned  among  the  founder 
of  the  house  of  Israel  in  E^jrpt.  This  {joints  to  the  elevation  oS  woman,  and  to 
the  idea  of  female  inheritance.  Again,  Judah  was  the  father's  minister  to 
Joseph.  By  his  fldthfulness,  strength,  and  wisdom  he  rises  in  the  opinion  (^his 
father.  His  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  the  nation  comes  oot^  li 
length,  in  the  grandeur  of  that  prophetic  word  ^hich  declares  God's  loving 
purpose  in  this  great  history.  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
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CHAP.  XLVL 


V.  The  number  of  fhe  nainef  is  alBO  iiiggettiYe.  "  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is 
the  product  of  seven,  the  number  of  holiness ;  and  ten,  the  number  of  com- 
pleteness. It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  it  is  the  number  of  the  names  of 
those  who  were  the  heads  of  the  primitiye  nations.  The  Church  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  world,  and  is  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  is  to  become  the  kingdom  of  Christ  When  the  Most  Hiffh  bestoired  the 
inheritancoAon  the  nations, '  when  He  separated  the  sons  of  Aoam,  He  set  the 
bounds  of  thepeople  according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel.'  (Deut. 
zzxii.  8).  Tnis  curious  sentence  may  have  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
providential  distribution  of  the  human  family  over  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
earth,  according  to  the  number  of  His  church,  and  of  His  dispensation  of  grace ; 
bat  at  all  events  it  convejrs  the  great  and  obvious  principle,  that  all  things 
whatsoever,  in  the  affairs  of  men,  are  antecedently  adapted  with  the  most 
perfect  exactitude  to  the  benign  reign  of  grace  already  realised  in  the  children 
of  God,  and  yet  to  be  extended  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam." — 
(Murphf). 


SUQQBSTIVB  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  8-27.  Compared  with  the 
fiunilies  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  these 
names  appear  to  be  numerous,  and 
afford  a  prospect  of  a  great  nation  - 
yet  compared  with  those  of  Ishmael 
and  Esau,  they  are  but  few.  Three 
and  twenty  years  ago  there  was  "a 
company  of  Mmaelites/'  who  bought 
Joseph ;  and  as  to  Esau,  he  seems  to 
have  become  a  nation  in  a  little  time. 


We  see  from  hence  that  the  most 
valuable  blessings  are  often  the  longest 
ere  they  reach  us.  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith.— (i?Wfer). 

The  full  people  of  Israel  consisted  of 
twelve  sons,  and  seventy  souls ;  and 
the  Christian  Church  consisted  of 
twelve  apostles,  and  seventy  disciples, 
—(flow). 


MAIN  HOMILETWS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.— Vina  2S-34. 


The  Settlement  of  the  Childben  of  Israel  dt  Goshek. 


In  which  two  things  are  to  be  noticed. 

L  The  wise  policy  of  this  step.  1.  In  the  choice  of  a  leader.  Jacob  sent 
Jadah  before  hun  unto  Joseph.  (Verse  28.)  And  he  was  qualified  beyond  his 
three  brothers  for  this  important  mission.  It  was  proper  that  he  should  receive 
from  Joseph  the  necessary  orders  before  entering  the  country.  For  B^ypi  was 
a  well-oroered  and  organized  Idnffdom,  and  it  could  not  be  permitteoT  that  a 
wandering  tribe  should  pass  the  borders  without  ceremony.  2.  In  the  choice 
qf  this  particular  place.  They  were  shepherds,  and  Goshen  was  best  fitted  for 
pasture.  Here  they  would  be  isolated  from  Egyptian  society  ;  for  there  were 
dements  belonging  to  the  two  nations  which  rendered  them  mutually  repukive. 
The  idolatries  of  the  Egyptians  would  be  abhorred  by  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  and  *'  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians."  Religious 
ftverBioa.is  the  strongest  of  antipathies.  Surely  it  was  Divine  wisdom  which  led 
Toseph  thus  to  place  the  house  of  Israel  under  the  protection  of  Egyptian  con- 
kempt.  He  caused  them  to  accept  a  humble  position,  which  while  it  ministered 
to  their  tem{)oral  prosperity,  at  tne  same  time  promoted  their  spiritual  prosperity 
18  a  holy  nation. 
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II.  The  behaviour  of  Joseph.  In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  this 
was  most  suitable  and  dignified.  1.  He  determines  to  announce  their  arrival  to 
Pharaoh.  (Verse  31.)  This  was  proper  in  itself,  as  well  as  a  necessary  formality. 
The  rights  of  place  and  rank  should  be  respected.  2.  He  gives  instructions  to 
his  brethren,  (Verses  33,  34.)  They  must  enter  upon  the  necessary  formaUty 
of  an  introduction  to  the  king.  Joseph  rives  them  instructions  what  to  answer, 
and  in  so  doing  is  careful  to  keep  them  clear  of  the  snares  of  Egypt.  Joseph  was 
a  statesman  but  he  had  learned  that  truth  is  the  highest  policy  ;  an  open,  but 
digniioLed  frankness,  the  highest  wisdom. 


SUQQESTIVB  COMMENTS   ON  THE   VERSES. 


Verse  28.  Judah  had  acquitted  him- 
self well  in  a  former  case  of  great 
delicacy,  and  this  might  recommend  him 
in  the  present  instance.  He  who  could 
plead  so  well  for  his  father  shall  have 
the  honour  of  introducing  him.  It  is 
fitting  too  that  the  father  of  the  royal 
tribe,  and  of  the  Messiah,  should  not 
be  the  last  in  works  of  honour  and 
usefulness,  but  rather  that  he  should 
have  the  pre-eminence. — {Fuller.) 

Verse  29.  The  intermission  of  com- 
forts hath  this  advantage,  that  it 
sweetens  our  delights  more  in  return 
than  was  abated  in  the  forbearance. 
God  doth  oft-times  hide  away  our 
Joseph  for  a  time,  that  we  may  be  more 
joyous  and  thankful  in  his  recovery. 
This  was  the  sincerest  pleasure  that 
Jacob  ever  had,  which  therefore  God 
reserved  for  his  eye.  And  if  the 
meeting  of  earthly  friends  be  so  un- 
speakably comfortable,  how  happy  shall 
we  be  in  the  light  of  the  glonous  face 
of  God  our  Heavenly  Father  !  of  that 
our  blessed  Redeemer,  whom  we  sold 
to  death  by  our  sins,  and  which  now, 
after  all  that  noble  triumph,  hath  all 
power  given  Him  in  heaven  and 
earth  l—(Bp.  Hall). 

Verse  30.  He  feels  so  happy  that 
he  thinks  of  nothing  but  dying.  Per- 
haps he  thought  he  should  die  soon  : 
having  enjoyed  as  much  as  he  could 
desire  in  this  world,  it  was  natural 
now  to  wish  to  go  to  another.  Yet 
Jacob  did  not  die  for  seventeen  years ; 
a  proof  this,  that  our  feelings  are  no 
certain  rule  of  what  shall  befal  us. — 
{Fuller.) 
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Because  thou  art  yet  alive.  If  this 
were  so  great  a  matter  to  Jacob,  what 
should  it  be  to  us,  that  Christ  was 
dead  and  is  alive ;  yea,  that  He  ever 
lives  to  make  request  for  ua — {Trapp,) 

Verses  31,  32.  Joseph  was  loved 
for  his  own  sake.  The  greatness  of 
his  character  was  too  well  established 
to  be  affected  by  the  knowledge  of  any 
Ceusts  connected  with  his  fiskmily. 

It  is  observable  with  what ''  med^- 
ness  of  wisdom"  Joseph  demeaned 
himself  in  this  affair.  Most  men  is 
similar  circumstances  would  have  been 
for  introducing^  their  relations  as 
speedily  as  possible  into  posts  of  honoiir 
and  profit,  lest  tiiey  should  disgrace 
him.  But  Joseph  is  more  concerned 
for  their  purity  than  for  their  outward 
dignity.  He  sought  to  secure  them  a 
place  as  free  as  possible  firom  the  evil 
influence  to  which  they  would  be  ex- 
posed in  a  court. — {Busk) 

Verses  33, 34.  Joseph  says  in  effect, 
"  I  will  go  before  you,  and  will  tell  the 
king  that  you  are  shepherds,  and  have 
been  so  all  your  lives,  and  your  feithers 
before  you.  This  will  prevent  any 
propossds  for  raising  you  to  any  posts 
of  honour  in  the  state.  And  when 
you  come  before  the  king,  and  he  shall 
ask  you  of  your  occupation,  then  do 
you  confirm  what  I  said  of  you  ;  and 
as  the  emplojrment  of  a  sheph^  is 
meanly  accounted  of  in  Egypt,  and 
those  that  follow  it  are  despised,  and 
reckoned  unfit  for  the  higher  offices  of 
the  state,  this  will  determine  the  king 
to  say  nothing  to  you  on  the  sabjeci, 
but  to  grant  you  a  place  in  Goshen."— 
{FuUer.) 
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Thus  began  already  in  the  house  of  pathy  of  the  Egjrptians  towards  the 

Jacob,  at  its  entrance  into  Eg3rpt,  that  shepherd-people  was  a  fence  to  them, 

reproach  of  Christ  which  Moses  after-  as  was  afterwards  the  law  of  Moses. — 

wards  esteemed  greater   riches  than  {Ross.) 
the  treasures  of  %ypt    This  anti- 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 

Cbitioal  Notes. — 2.  FiTa  men.]  The  number  ^ve  was  a  favourite  number  with  the  Egyptians. 
(Gen.  xli  84  ;  zlii  34 ;  xlv.  22 ;  xlvii.  2).— 7.  Jacob  bleiiad  Pharaoh.]  This  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  an  ordinary  salutation.  But  the  salutations  used  among  the  pious  Hebrews  were 
real  prayers  addressed  to  Gk>d  for  blessings  on  behalf  of  the  person  saluted. — 11.  The  land  of 
BamfltesO  The  Umd  of  Rameses  is  mentioned  here  only.  The  cUy  is  mentioned  in  (Ex.  ill; 
xiL  37  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  5).  Herroopolis  was  afterwards  substituted  by  the  LXX  as  the  name 
in  their  time. — 21.  He  removed  them  to  eitioi.l  Heh.— According  to  the  cities.  "  Thus  he 
distributed  the  population  of  the  land  in  and  around  the  cities  according  to  the  cities  in  which 
the  grain  was  stored,  so  as  to  produce  the  easiest  distribution  of  the  supplies  among  them.'* 
{Jacobits.) — 22.  Only  the  land  of  the  priests  bonght  he  not]  "  The  Egyptian  priesthood  was 
already  placed  by  Pharaoh  upon  an  independent  and  separate  basis.  Wilkinson  shows  from  the 
monuments  that  only  the  ^ngs  and  priests  and  the  military  (who  held  lands  of  the  king)  are 
represented  as  landowners.  Heeren  finds  in  his  researches  that  a  greater,  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  bestjpart  of  the  land  was  in  the  possession  of  the  priests."  (Jacobus.)—^  portion  aiiigned 
tliom  of  Fliaraoh.]  They  had  diuly  rations  from  the  king.  Thus  they  had  no  occasion  to  sell 
their  land,  though  it  was  rendered  useless  by  the  famine.— 24.  The  fifth  part  nnto  Pharaoh.] 
*'  The  royalty  here  proposed  for  the  occupiers  of  the  land  to  pay  does  not,  says  Knobel,  appear 
exorbitant.  The  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  also  of  the  flocks,  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  royal  tribute  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17  ;  Levit.  xxvii  30).  The  kings  of  Syria  received  from 
the  conquered  Jews  (1  Mace.  x.  3)  a  third  part  of  the  seed,  {i.e.  cereal  crops),  and  half  the  fruit 
of  the  trees.**  {Alford.)—2%,  Except  the  land  of  the  priofta  only  which  becamo  not  Pharaoh's-l 
"  Knobel  remarks,  that  this  account  is  confirmed  by  history.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that  the 
only  possessors  of  land  in  "Egypt  were  the  king,  the  priestly  and  the  warrior-caste  :  from  these 
the  occupiers  rented  the  land.'*  {Afford.)— ^l*  And  Israel  bowed  himself  npon  the  bed's  head.] 
**  On  receiving  the  solemn  promise  of  Joseph,  he  turns  towards  the  head  of  the  bed^  and  assumes 
the  posture  of  adoration,  rendering,  no  doubt,  thanks  to  God  for  all  the  mercies  of  his  past  life, 
and  for  this  closing  token  of  filial  duty  and  affection.  The  I^XX  has  the  rendering,  '  on  the  top 
of  his  staff,'  which  is  given  in  Heb.  xi.  21.  This  is  obtained  by  a  mere  change  in  the  vowel 
pointing  of  the  last  word."    {Murphy.) 


MAIN  H0MILBTIC8  OP  THB  PARAGRAPH. -Versa  1-12. 

ft 

Joseph  Iisttboduces  Jaoob  and  his  Family  to  Pharaoh. 

L  The  introdnction.  1.  Of  Joseph's  brethren.  In  this  appears  (1.)  Joseph's 
character  for  fidelity  to  his  promise.  He  had  promised  to  do  uiis  for  his  father  and 
brethren.  And  now  he  does  not  spend  his  time  in  indulgence  or  festive  rejoicing, 
but  takes  proper  steps  to  fulfil  his  word.  (2.)  Joseph's  respect  for  constituted 
authority.  His  high  position  would  have  warranted  him  in  doing  much  for 
them  on  his  own  authority.  But  in  this  important  matter  of  the  settlement  of 
bis  kindred  in  the  country,  he  will  have  the  direct  authority  of  Pbaraob.  It 
was  only  proper  that  they  should  remain  on  the  borders  until  all  was  settled. 
Joseph  accomplishes  his  purpose  by  selecting  delegates  from  among  his  brethren, 
which  gives  to  the  afifair  the  aspect  of  a  public  and  politick  transaction* 
(3.)  TTie  straightforwardness  of  Joseph's  brethren.  (Verses  3,  4),  They  desire 
to  be  taken  for  what  they  are.    They  envy  not  their  brother's  grandeur.     The 
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answer  which  they  gaye  to  Pharaoh  left  them  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be 
appointed  as  rulers  over  cattle.  They  inform  him  that  thev  are  oiUy  come  to 
sojourn  iti  the  land.  They  only  require  a  passing  accommoaation«  The  Divine 
plan  was  impressed  upon  their  minds,  and  they  wish  to  regard  themselves  as 
strangers  even  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  which  affords  them  pecoliar  privileges. 
They  reserve  for  themselves  the  right  of  leaving  the  country  when  they  please. 
The  reception  2.  Of  Joseph*  s  father,  (1.)  The  reverence  due  to  age.  (Verse  7). 
The  father  is  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  business,  but  by  way  of  respect 
He  would  soon  pass  away,  and  these  arrangements  would  be  of  little  moment  to 
him.  When  the  young  men  were  introduced  they  stood.  Jacob,  in  honour  of 
his  years  and  in  compassion  for  his  infirmities,  is  set  before  Pharaoh.  (2.)  The 
priesthood  of  age.  *'  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh."  Here  was  the  patriarch  and 
priest  of  Grod's  church  before  the  mightiest  monarch  on  earth.  In  political 
position  and  importance  Pharaoh  was  greater  than  Jacob.  But  Jacob  was 
greater  than  he  m  the  kingdom  of  God.  Therefore  he  thought  it  not  pie- 
sumption  to  act  upon  this  consciousness.  His  blessing  was  more  than  a  mere 
privilege  of  venerable  age.  He  was  a  son  of  Abraham,  one  to  whom  the  promise 
was  maide,  **  I  will  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."  He  was  "  a  prince," 
and  had  "  power  with  Ood  and  man,  and  prevailed.' 


f) 


II.  The  reception.  1.  0/the  brethren.  Pharaoh  grants  their  request,  and 
receives  them  with  courtesy  and  frankness.  He  does  the  best  possible  for  them, 
as  they  themselves  had  limited  their  ambition.    But  even  witnin  tlus  limit  he 

Proposes  rewards  for  superior  merit.  (Verse  6). — The  reception,  2.  0/ Jacob. 
'haraoh  was  struck  with  his  veuerable  appearance,  and  enquires  his  aga  This 
seems  to  affect  him  more  than  the  solemnity  of  the  blessing.  But  it  is  probaUe 
that  he  felt  the  influence  of  Jacob's  spiritual  character.  His  question  was 
natural  under  the  circumstances  and  drew  a  tender  and  pathetic  utterance  firom 
the  venerable  patriarch.  (Terse  9.)  Concerning  himself  he  speaks — (1)  O/tie 
shortness  of  his  life.  His  days  had  been  ''  few."  He  *'  had  not  attained  uDto 
the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  his  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage." 
He  was  now  130  years  old  ;  but  Abraham  lived  to  175,  and  Isaac  to  180  years. 
(2)  Of  the  sorrow  which  filled  his  life.  Neither  Abraham  nor  Isaac  had  so 
much  toil  and  trouble.  Ever  since  that  day  when  he  beguiled  his  brother  of  his 
birthright ;  all  kinds  of  bitterness  seem  to  have  been  mingled  with  his  cup.  He 
was  a  fugitive  for  his  life  from  his  father's  house.  He  was  compelled  to  serre 
seven  years  for  a  beloved  wife,  and  then  was  cheated  of  his  recompence  by  his 
deceitful  father-in-law.  He  was  doomed  to  serve  seven  years  longer,  and  to 
endure  the  vexation  of  having  his  wages  changed  ten  times.  He  was  grieved  by 
the  dishonour  of  his  only  daughter,  and  by  the  conduct  of  his  sons  who  revenged  it 
with  such  reckless  cruelty.  His  beloved  wife  died  in  childbed.  Then  a  cloud 
of  sorrow  settled  upon  his  soul  and  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  only  to  be 
removed  by  the  light  of  another  world  (Gen.  xlviii.  7).  His  son,  Reuben  had 
disgraced  the  honour  of  the  family  by  a  foul  crime.  He  had  lost  Joseph  for 
twenty-two  years.  He  had  endured  the  present  famine,  with  all  its  fearful 
anxieties.    Surely  he  knew  from  bitter  experience  the  ills  of  human  life  ! 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  1-3.  That  they  had  an  he  shall  not  but  do  naughtily  that 
occupation  Pharaoh  took  for  granted,  does  nothing.  We  may  not  make  re- 
God  made  Leviathan  to  play  in  the  ligion  a  mask  for  idleness.  (2  Tbesa 
«ea  (Ps.  civ.  26) ;  but  none  to  do  so  upon  iii.  1 1,  12.)— ( Trapp.) 
earth.  To  be  idle  is  to  be  evil :  and  Every  Government  has  a  right  to 
70^ 
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require  that  those  who  enjoy  its  pro- 
tection should  not  be  mere  vagrants, 
but  by  their  industry  contribute  in 
some  way  to  the  public  good.— ^Fuller,) 

Verse  4.  The  king^s  questions  cor- 
responded with  what  Joseph  had  anti- 
cipated. An  instance  of  Joseph's 
saeacity. 

They  wished  onljto  be  accounted  as 
strangers  and  sojourners  in  Egypt. 
They  had  left  the  land  of  their  inhent- 
auce  for  a  season.  In  five  years  more 
a  great  part  of  the  cattle  of  Canaan 
was  likely  to  perish  ;  yet  they  would 
not  on  any  account  renounce  their 
final  interest  in  that  good  land  of  pro- 
mise. It  was  the  land  which  the  God 
of  their  fathers  had  spied  out  for  them 
and  given  them  for  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance ;  and  there  were  their  hearts. 
—(Bush.) 

In  our  dealings  with  the  children  of 
this  world  no  terms  should  be  made  to 
the  injury  of  our  eternal  inheritance. 

Verses  5, 6.  The  purport  of  Pharaoh's 
reply  was  this,  "As  to  promoting  your 
brethren,  it  does  not  seem  to  suit  their 
calling  or  their  inclinations.  I  will 
therefore  leave  it  to  you  to  make  them 
happy  in  their  own  way.  If  there  be 
one  or  more  of  them  better  qualified 
for  business  than  the  rest,  let  them  be 
appointed  chief  of  my  herdsmen." — 
(Bush.) 

Verse  7.  The  sight  of  a  prince  who 
had  shown  such  kindness  to  him  and 
his,  in  a  time  of  distress,  calls  forth  the 
XD<^  lively  sensations  of  gratitude,  and 
which  he  is  prompted  to  express  by  a 
solemn  blessing !  How  befittinc;,  and 
how  affecting  is  this !  It  was  reckoned 
by  the  Apostle  as  a  truth  ''  beyond  all 
contradiction,  that  the  less  is  blessed 
of  the  better."— (jPW&r.) 

Verse.  8.  The  days  that  are  past 
may  be  lost,  and  worse  than  lost  to  us, 
but  they  are  marked  down  in  a  book 
that  shall  one  day  be  opened.  Have 
we  not  lost  many  of  our  davB  ?  What 
if  they  are  all  lost  days  ?  W  hat  if  all 
that  lias  hitherto  been  done  byus  should 


be  produced  against  us  in  the  day  of 
trial?  What  need  have  we  to  redeem 
our  time  ? — {Bush,) 

Verse  9.  The  greatness  and  the 
littleness  of  human  life.  Jacob  speaks 
sadly  of  his  pilgrimage.  He  calk  his 
days  few,  though  he  had  attained  io 
twice  the  age  now  appointed  to  man. 
He  calls  them  evil,  tnoueh  they  were 
not  wholly  so ;  for  he  had  long  enjoyed 
riches  and  honour,  and  the  rar  mgher 
blessings  which  come  through  the 
favour  of  God.  He  alludes,  indeed, 
to  the  longer  life  which  his  fathers 
had  attained.  But  this  is  not  the  real 
ground  of  his  complaint.  It  was  not 
because  his  life  was  shorter  than  theirs 
that  he  ^ake  these  melancholy  words. 
His  real  reason  was,  because  his  life 
was  well  nigh  aver.  For  it  matters 
not  when  time  has  once  gone  what 
length  it  has  been.  Nothingness, 
vanity,  emptiness,  aimlessness — these 
are  the  sad  characteristics  of  our 
human  life  looked  upon  firom  its 
earthly  side. 

L  Contrast  this  poor  vanishing  life 
of  ours  with  the  great  capabilities  of 
our  souls.  Our  time  on  earth  is  too 
short  to  develop  the  great  powers 
which  God  has  given  us.  Life  appears 
both  preat  and  small.  It  is  great,  in 
that  it  is  filled  with  so  much  thought, 
feeling  and  energy ;  small,  in  that  it 
is  gone  in  a  moment  like  a  bubble  that 
bursts  on  the  wave.  When  we  look 
upon  human  life  in  its  works  and 
effects,  we  see  in  it  the  energy  of  a 
spiritual  existence — the  greatness  of  a 
soul.  But  when  we  look  back  upon  Ufe, 
it  becomes  a  memory — a  mere  lapse  of 
time.  Thus  it  is  marked  by  littleness. 
Yet  it  is  great,  in  that  one  moment  of 
strong  and  noble  life  within  us  is  worth 
all  the  ages  of  time.  Life  is  dis- 
appointing, because  the  greatness  of 
our  souk  has  no  opportunity  for 
working  out  itself  here.  As  believers, 
we  have  to  begin  here  that  which  onlj/ 
faith  can  bring  to  an  end.  We  are 
gifted  with  powers  which  we  know 
must  last  beyond  this  life.  These 
have  in  them  the  suggestions  of  im- 
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mortality.  We  are  forced  upon  the 
thought  of  another  life  where  we  shall 
have  room  for  the  expansion  of  our 
powers. 

II.  Consider  some  facts  of  human 
experience.  1.  Consider  the  case  of 
a  good  man  who  dies/tdl  of  days.  He 
may  have  lived  to  old  age,  still  we  feel 
that  there  were  germs  of  goodness  in 
him  that  had  no  chance  of  ripening. 
He  had  in  him  a  marvellous  kindness, 
a  nobility  of  mind  and  heart ;  but  con- 
tracted means  and  opportunities  have 
repressed  them,  and  hindered  their 
proper  issues.  We  feel  as  if  his  life  had 
been  a  failure,  as  if  his  mind  had  never 
reached  its  true  scope,  as  if  the  blossoms 
of  his  generous  soul  had  been  nipped. 
His  days  have  been  "  few  and  evil" 
2.  Consider  the  case  of  a  good  man  who 
dies  before  his  time.  That  is  as  we 
count  such.  There  are  some  Christian 
men  who  in  a  single  moment  of  their 
lives  have  shewn  a  height  and  majesty 
of  mind  which  it  would  take  ages  fully 
to  develop.  Yet  they  are  suddenly 
taken  away.  Surely  they  are  reserved 
for  higher  things  elsewhere.  Such  have 
given  tokens  of  their  immortality. 
There  is  something  in  the  goodness  and 
graces  of  the  Christian  life  for  which 
this  world  affords  not  sufficient  room. 
Such  men  have  not  half  showed  them- 
selves here,  nor  half  put  forth  their 
strength.  3.  Consider  the  case  oj  the 
death-beds  of  some  of  tJie  saints.  We 
expect  then  to  see  the  power  of  religion 
manifested,  the  signs  of  a  hope  full  of 
immortality.  We  listen  for  atnumphant 
testimony  of  the  supporting  power  of 
Ood's  grace  amidst  the  awful  terrors  of 
death.  We  look  for  great  and  noble 
words.  But  how  often  are  we  dis- 
appointed !  Illustrating  the  preacher's 
words,  "  How  dieth  the  wise  man  ?  As 
the  fool."  King  Josiah,  the  zealous 
servant  of  the  living  God,  died  the 


death  of  wicked  Ahab,  the  worshipper 
of  BaaL  Death  in  all  its  awful  forms 
comes  to  believers  as  to  other  men. 
By  a  sudden  accident,  amidst  strangers, 
in  battle,  insensible,  or  seized  wiUi 
raging  madness.  Thus  the  golden 
opportunity  is  thrown  away.  The 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Gk)d  is 
hereafter.    "  It  doth  not  yet  appear." 

m.  Our  duty  in  the  presence  of 
these  feusts.  1.  Seek  eternal  life.  Like 
our  natural  life  this  is  also  the  gift  of 
God's  quickening  Spirit.  Christ  is ''  the 
Life."  ''  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
Life."  WiUiout  the  consciousness  of 
this  eternal  Ufe,  human  existence. is 
futile,  empty  of  all  solid  food.  No 
advance  in  science,  and  the  arts  of 
civilization  can  reconcile  us  to  the  loss 
of  God  and  the  hope  of  immortality. 
If  there  is  no  living  God  who  is  to 
reward  us  hereafter,  if  this  present 
world  is  the  be-all  and  the  ena-all  of 
man,  then  ''  vanity  of  vanities  "  is  the 
epitaph  of  life,  and  the  universe  is  but 
a  gigantic  sepulchre.  2.  Lookforicardt 
to  the  compensations  of  another  worU' 
In  the  heavenly  world,  the  purposes  of 
our  life  shall  be  accomplished,  its  short- 
comings completed,  its  visions  realized, 
its  sorrows  compensated. 

Verses  10-12.  The  patriarch  could 
not  take  leave  of  the  king  without 
again  pronouncing  a  solemn  blessing. 
We  discover  in  this  the  signs  of  a  hope 
which  reaches  beyond  all  the  evils  of 
his  life.  There  is  a  lasting  blessing  of 
the  Most  High  which  can  swallow  up 
all  evil. 

Joseph  continued  to  nourish  and 
cherish  them  ''as  a  little  child  is 
nourished."  And  thus  he  is  made, 
more  than  at  the  birth  of  Manasseh,  to 
forget  all  his  toil,  and  all  the  distresses 
which  he  had  met  with  in  his  father's 
house. 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PA  RAO  RAPE.— Vena  1326. 

Joseph's  Administration  in  Egypt. 

I.  He  introduced  a  great  political  and  social  revolution.    The  {jEonine  was 
sore  in  the  land.    The  private  supplies  of  the  people  being  ezhansted,  they  were 
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obliged  to  purchase.  Joseph's  foresight  had  filled  the  granaries  with  corn,  and 
therefore  to  him  the  people  applied.  The  inhabitants,  with  the  nations  around, 
first  parted  with  their  moneys  for  the  necessaries  of  life  must  be  had.  This 
enricned  the  king's  treasury ;  and  without  injustice,  for  the  corn  which  was 
stored  up  was  bought  with  his  own  private  money.  When  the  people's  money 
failed  they  brought  their  cattle.  (Verse  17.)  And  when  they  had  parted  with 
these,  they  brought  their  land ;  and,  lastly,  their  versans,  (Verses  20-23.) 
The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  everything  became  tne  property  of  the  state. 
'*  The  land  became  Pharaoh's."  On  behalf  of  Pharaoh  Joseph  could  say, "  I  have 
bought  you."  But  thereby  they  did  not  become  bondsmen.  The  term  signifies 
rather,  ''  I  have  acquired  you.'  Nothing  is  said  concerning  servitude.  There 
is  simply  to  be  a  fixed  income  tax.  They  are  not  to  be  subject  to  arbitrary 
enactions,  but  to  pay  a  fixed  rent. 


n.  His  oondnct  therein  admits  of  justification.  Joseph  has  been  charged 
with  being  the  toobof  an  ambitious  and  despotic  ruler,  using  his  foresight  and 
skill  in  order  to  reduce  a  free  people  to  poverty  and  slavery.  But  the  following 
considerations  may  be  urged  m  justification  of  the  course  he  pursued.  1.  He 
bought  the  corn  by  the  king's  command  and  not  as  ordered  of  the  people.  He 
paid  full  price  for  the  corn  during  the  plentiful  years.  The  purchase-money 
came  out  of  the  king's  private  purse.  2.  If  the  people  had  believed  the  word  of 
God  as  the  king  did,  they  might  have  laid  by  grain  Jor  themselves.  The  straits 
to  which  they  were  put  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  punishment.  They  had  the 
same  opportunity  as  the  king,  and  they  might  have  laid  by  for  the  years  of 
fiamine.  But  they  paid  no  regard  to  Joseph's  prophetic  dreams.  Even  the 
years  of  plenty  did  not  convince  them.  They  mostly  used  it  for  purposes  of 
luxury.  3.  It  was  expedient  that  the  peoples  wants  sliould  be  supplied,  not  by 
gifts,  but  by  sale.  Otherwise  idleness  would  be  encouraged,  and  the  public 
peace  endangered*  Joseph's  policy  promoted  industry  and  loyalty.  4.  This 
measure  actually  preserved  the  people  from  starvation,  and  provided  them  with 
securities  for  their  future  prosperity.  They  were  hereby  saved  from  famine. 
They  had  a  regular  tax  to  pay,  and  so  were  preserved  from  any  arbitrary  rule. 
They  were,  in  every  sense,  a  free  people ;  for  taxes  do  not  make  people  slaves. 
Land,  property,  and  labour  must  be  protected  by  public  authority  and  laws. 
For  these  necessary  and  beneficial  purposes  the  people  pay  taxes.  By  means  of 
Joseph's  measure  the  people  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  statute  law. 
They  knew  the  utmost  extent  of  their  liability.  5.  The  people  were  satisfied 
with  Joseph's  administration.  "  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives.  *  (Verse  25.)  Such 
was  the  people's  verdict  in  favour  of  Joseph's  policy.  They,  who  could  best 
understand  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  pronounce  this  favourable  opinion. 
They  were  willing  to  render  the  required  service  to  the  king. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  13-26.  From  this  time  every  were  spared.    It  was  then  held  that 

man  held  his  property  and  his  life  in  every  Israelite  was  bought  with  blood, 

fie&hip  to   tl^e  king.     This  suggests  and  the  firstborn  of  every  family  o£fered 

to  us  two  parallel  cases,  the  constitu-  sacrifice  for  himself.    Afterwards,  one 

tion  of  ancient  Israel  and  of  modem  tribe  was  substituted  for  the  firstborn 

England.    In  ancient  Israel  we  find  of  Israel,  consecrated  to    be  priests, 

something  parallel.  When  the  destroy-  If  we  remember  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 

ing  angel  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  represented  the  whole  nation  of  Israel, 

E^tians,  the  fiirstbom  of  the  Israelites  we  shall  then  understand  the  tenure 

3  D                                         ^^ 
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upon  which  each  man  was  in  covenant 
with  Ood.  He  was  touched  with  blood, 
and  thus  every  power  was  consecrated 
to  Jehovah's  service.  We  also  find 
this  principle  in  the  constitution  qf 
Enqland,  The  king  is  the  supreme 
lord  of  all  property ;  against  the  king 
every  crime  that  is  committed  is  con- 
sidered to  be  done.  This  principle,  in 
three  different  nations,  rests  on  a 
separate  historical  fact.  In  the  case 
of  Egypt,  it  rested  on  the  preserving 
the  neople  from  famine ;  in  that  of 
Israel,  in  passing  over  the  first  bom, 
and  in  that  of  England,  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  one  of  its 


ancient  kings.  That  which  Joseph 
meant  to  teach  was  the  right  of 
monarchy  and  the  duty  of  the  people 
to  their  king.  In  the  case  of  lansiel, 
that  which  was  to  be  taught  was  that 
Ood  was  their  sovereign,  representing 
to  them  the  majesty  of  tiie  law.  And 
our  loyalty  we  give  to  the  sovereigns, 
not  because  they  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
but  because  they  are  the  chosen  sym- 
bols of  that  which  assuredly  came 
from  no  people's  will,  the  eternal  law 
of  Grod,  tne  law  of  right  and  wrong.— 
{Robertaon.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PAJUORAPff.^Verm  27,  28, 


The  Childben  of  Israel  in  Gk)SH£H. 


I.  Their  quiet  possession  of  the  land.  1.  They  had  the  means  and 
appliances  qf  prosperity.  They  were  saved  from  great  privations,  and  they 
dwelt  in  a  fertile  land,  most  favourably  suited  to  their  industry.  2.  They 
enjoyed  their  freedom  by  a  firm  and  honourable  tenure.  They  were  hampered 
by  no  relations  of  dependence  upon  Pharaoh  that  would  be  irksome  to  them. 

II.  Their  prosperity.  By  the  peculiar  blessing  of  God,  this  people  jnrew  into 
the  promise  of  a  great  nation.  Several  thin^  contributed  to  this.  They  had 
a  definite  territory  exactly  suited  to  their  c^ng.  They  were  free  from  moral 
contamination  by  intermarriages  with  an  idolatrous  nation.  But  above  all, 
Gk)d  bestowed  upon  them  the  blessing  of  an  extraordinary  friiitfiilness.  Old 
Jacob  lived  with  them  for  seventeen  years,  and  saw  the  commencement  of  tins 
wonderful  history.  Thus  he  survived  the  famine  by  twelve  years,  and  saw 
prosperity  with  his  children. 


SUQQE8TI VE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  27,  28.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  until  now  we  read 
of  only  two  daughters  in  the  family  of 
Jacob.  The  brothers  could  not  marry 
their  sisters,  and  it  was  not  desirable 
that  the  females  should  form  affinity 
with    the   heathen,  as   they  had   in 

general  to  follow  the  faith  of  their 
usbands. — {Murphy.) 
/Seventeen  years.    So  long  he  had 
nourished  Jo&eph  \  and  so  long  Joseph 
7C3 


nourished  him.  These  were  the 
sweetest  days  that  ever  Jacob  saw. 
Ood  reserved  his  best  to  the  last 
"Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright,  for" — be  his  beginning, 
and  his  middle  never  so  troublesome— 
"the  end  of  that  man  is  peaoa" 
(Psa.  xxxvii.  37).  A  Goshen  he  shiD 
have,  either  here  or  in  heaven.— 
(Trapp.) 
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MAJN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH.—VeriU  29-81. 

Israel's  Preparation  for  Death. 

Jacob  felt  that  the  ineyitable  hour  was  drawing  nigh.  "  The  time  drew  nigh 
that  Israel  must  die/' — even  this  man  who  had  '*  power  over  the  angel  and 
prevailed."    He  calmly  prepares  for  the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage : — 

L  By  an  act  of  faith.  He  engages  Joseph  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  bury  him 
in  Egjrpt,  but  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  in  Canaan.  There  was  in  this 
request  the  expression  of  a  natural  feeling.  Men  naturally  desire  to  have  at 
last  with  their  kindred  some  kind  of  union  in  the  grave.  But  with  Jacob, 
there  was  a  desire  beyond  this ;  a  desire  born  of  strong  faith  in  Ood.  like 
Joseph,  afterwards,  he  ''by  faith  gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones." 
He  believed  in  God's  promise,  and  remembered  His  holy  covenant  And  as  a 
sign  of  his  faith,  he  desired  that  his  body  should  take  a  previous  possession  of 
the  promised  land. 

n.  By  an  aot  of  adoration.  "  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head." 
In  Heb.  xi.  21,  it  is  said  that  '*  he  worshipped  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  sta£" 
He  adored  the  power  and  the  goodness  of  God.  He  expressed  tne  gratitude  of 
his  heart  for  past  mercies,  for  God's  appearances  to  him  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
for  his  faith  often  in  darkness,  but  still  patient  to  wait  for  the  light  *  for  the 
assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  promise  that  his  seed  should  inherit  the 
land,  and  for  the  prospect  before  him  of  seeinc;  God's  salvation,  which  he  had 
80  long  waited  for.  He  would  also  thank  God  for  the  closing  token  of  filial 
duty  rendered  by  his  beloved  son.  The  staff  by  which  he  crossed  the  Jordan, 
and  which  was  with  him  through  all  his  weary  pilgrimage  would,  by  the  power 
of  association,  aid  him  to  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord,  ms  God,  had 
led  him. 


BUQQESTIYE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verse  29,  30.  This  he  requested, 
partly  to  testify  his  faith  concerning 
the  Promised  Land,  heaven,  and  the 
resurrection ;  partly  to  confirm  his 
fieunily  in  the  same  faith ;  and  that 
they  might  not  be  glued  to  the 
pleasures  of  Bgy^t,  but  wait  for  their 
return  to  Canaan ;  and  partly  also  to 
declare  lus  love  to  his  ancestors, 
together  with  the  felicity  he  took  in 
the  communion  of  saints. — (Trapp). 

Although  We  know  that  we  can  nave 
no  converse  with  our  kindred  in  that 
house  of  silence,  yet  it  gives  us  some 
pleasure  while  we  vet  live  to  think 
that  our  dust  shali  mingle  with  the 
dust  of  those  whom  we  love.  But  the 
Apostle  acquaints  us  with  the  secret 
of  his  injunction.  (Heb.  xi.  22).  By 
having  his  dead  body  conveyed  to  that 
land^  he  published  to  his  seed  and  to 


the  world  that  he  believed  and  em- 
braced the  promise,  and  that  he  was 
well  satisfied  both  with  the  country 
and  with  the  security  given  him  for 
the  possession  of  it.  In  this  emphatic 
declaration  of  his  faith  he  had  in  view 
also  the  benefit  of  survivors. — (Sush), 

Verse  31.  He  could  not  go  to  an 
altar  built  for  sacrifices  of  praise  ;  but 
he  exerted  all  the  vigour  left  him, 
with  the  help  of  his  staff,  on  which  he 
leaned,  and  performed  his  devotions 
in  such  a  posture  as  showed  his 
reverence  and  joy. — (Busk). 

The  venerable  man,  however,  is  not 
yet  at  the  point  of  death,  but  is 
desirous  of  setting  things  in  order, 
that  when  he  comes  to  die  he  may 
have  nothing  else  to  think  about. — 
(Ftdler). 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

Critical  Notes.— 8.  Ood  Almighty.]    Heb.     El  Shaddai  (Gen.  xviL  1).     He  refers  to  tbe 
appearance  recorded  in  Gren.  xxviii.  13-19.— 5.  As  Xenben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine.] 
*'  They  shall  not  be  two  branches,  merely,  of  one  tribe,  bnt  two  fully-reoognised  tribes  of  Jacob 
and  Israel,  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  firstborn  Beuben  and,Simeon."  (Langt,)^^  Shall  be  thiaaJ 
"  The  sons  afterwards  bom  shall  belong  to  Joseph,  not  forming  a  third  tribe,  bat  indnded  in 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ;  for  Joseph  is  represented  in  a  two-fold  way  through  these:**    (Lamge.) 
7.  Padan.]— Here  alone  used  for  PadanrAram.     Bethlehem.    An  addition  of  the  nanator. 
Saehel  died  by  me.    Not  near,  as  referring  to  space.    The  preposition  has  an  emotional  senss^ 
and  means  on  account  of  me^  for  my  sake.    She  had  borne  for  him  the  hardships  of  the  journey, 
which  bnonght  on  her  fatal  travail— 12.  And  Joseph  brought  them  ont  from  between  his  knsM.3 
**  His,"  i.e.,  Jacob's.    He  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  embracing  them  had  drawn  them 
between  his  knees.— 1^  And  Israel  stroteiied  ont  hii  right  hand,  and  laid  it  npon  Bphraimfi 
head.l    This  is  tbe  first  mention  of  the  imposition  of  hands  in  blessing.    Also  used  for  the 
investiture  of  office.    In  both  senses,  retained  by  the  Christian  Church  (Num.  xzviL  18,  23  ,- 
Deut  xxiv.  9  ;  Matt.  xix.  18  ;  Acts  vi.  6  ;  viii  17).    Onlding  his  hands  wittingly.    The  LXX, 
Vulgate,  and  Syriac  have,  he  changed,  or  crossed  his  hands.    The  expression  denotes  a  oonscioai 
and  intelligent  purpose.— 16.  And  he  bleated  Joseph.]    In  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  his  repre- 
sentatives.   The  two  are  comprehended  in  the  dving  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gkn.  xlix.  22) ;  and  of 
Moses  (Deut  xxxiii.  13,  etc.).    The  God  which  fed  me.    **  Fed,"  «.«.,  guided  and  tended  me  as  a 
shepherd  (Psa.  xxiii. ;  xxviii.  9).— 16.  The  angeL]    The  angel  of  God's  presence  (Isa.  bdii  9) ; 
the  Covenant  auRel.    Bedeemed  me  from  all  evil.    Heb.  Ood :  the  same  as  the  word  used  for 
"  Redeemer  "  in  Job  xix.  25.    And  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the  names  of  my  fiithon, 
Abraham  and  Isaac.    "  My  name,"  i.e,  Israel ;  and  let  them  be  counted  Abraham's  seed  and 
Isaac's.    There  is  special  reference  to  the  blessing  of  the  Divine  promise  on  the  seed  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  (Gren.  xxi.  12).    fAlford.)—M,  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless.]    "  The  tribe  of  Joseph  wis 
only  regarded  as  an  example  of  prosperity  for  the  rest  of  the  Hebrews,  whereas  the  lan^lites 
were  viewed  as  the  cause  of  blessing  for  all  the  other  nations."   (KalisdL) — 8S.  One  portiflB 
above  thy  brethren.J   He  was  to  have  two  lots  in  the  land  of  promise.    Whioh  I  took  ont  of  thi 
hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow.    "  The  designation  of  the  land  as  taken 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  by  Jacob's  sword  and  bow  is  spoken  of  in  the  anticipatory  spirit 
of  a  prophet,  assuming  as  done  that  which  his  descendants  shoiild  do.     See  the  expressiia 
repeated  in  form  of  expression  almost  verbatim  (Josh.  xxiv.  12)."   (Alford,)    The  Amorite  VM 
a  poetical  name  for  the  Canaanites  generally. 


MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OF  THE  PARAORAPH,'^Venes  1-7. 

Jacob's  Adoption  of  Israel's  two  Sons. 

I.  The  authority  which  he  claimed  for  this  act  He  refers  to  a  leading 
point  in  the  covenant  history.  God,  the  Almighty,  who  is  able  to  perform  His 
word,  had  appeared  to  him,  had  promised  to  make  him  a  great  nation,  and  to 
give  his  seed  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Verse  3.)  God  had  spoken  to  him,  and 
this  is  his  authority.  On  this  he  bases  all  the  family  hopes.  The  mention  of 
God's  appearance  and  promise  would  inspire  confidence  in  Joseph. 

II.  The  purpose  he  had  in  view.  1.  To  deliver  them  from  the  corrupting 
influences  of  the.  world.  Though  they  had  an  Egyptian  mother,  and  belonged 
to  that  nation  by  birth  and  circumstances,  yet  they  were  not  to  be  suffered  to 
remain  Egjrptians.  Ordinary  men  would  regard  them  as  having  brilliant 
prospects  in  the  world.  But  it  was  a  far  nobler  thing  that  they  should  espouse 
the  cause  of  God,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  his  people.  2.  To  give  them  a 
recognised  placs  in  the  covenant  family.  This  would  impart  a  dignity  and 
meaning  to  their  life,  and  an  impulse  and  an  elevation  to  all  their  thoughts 
Godward.  3.  To  do  special  honour  to  Joseph.  Joseph  was  worUiy  of  special 
honour.  He  was  the  noblest  son  of  the  family.  He  saved  the  house  of  Israel, 
as  well  as  of  Egypt.  This  act  of  Jacob  would  give  two  shares  in  the  land  of 
promise  to  his  beloved  and  distinguished  son. 
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m.  The  sad  memories  wMoh  it  awoke.  1.  They  were  selected  in  the  roam 
of  JacoVe  two  sons,  who  had  forfeited  the  blessing.  Instead  of  Reuben  and 
Simeon.  They  had  grievously  sinned,  and  thus  lost  their  inheritance.  The 
portion  of  Reuben  was  given  to  Ephraim  ;  and  of  Simeon,  to  Manasseh.  The 
grounds  of  this  are  given  in  1  Chron.  v.  1 ;  see  also  Gen.  xxxiv.,  xlix.  5-7  ; 
Num.  xxvi.  28-37  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  14-29.  2.  They  reminded  him  of  one  whom 
he  had  loved  and  lost,  (Verse  7.)  This  reference  to  Rachel  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  direct  connection  with  what  is  written  before  or  after.  But  the  old 
man  cannot  help  remembering  that  there  stood  before  him  now  the  sons  of 
Bachel's  son.  He  is  forced  now  to  think  of  her.  After  so  many  years,  he  still 
feels  her  loss.  Time  could  not  altogether  heal  the  deep  wound  which,  now 
touched  by  remembrance,  opens  a&esh.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  adopted  these 
two  boys  for  Rachel's  sake.  He  did  not  despise  the  fresh  and  deep  feelings  of 
his  younger  days.  May  we  not  hope  that  these  tender  human  feelings  which  so 
persist  through  time  and  change  may  survive  the  grave  ?  Surely  they  seem  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  not  destined  to  die.  The  efifect  of  thus 
referring  to  the  death  of  his  mother  would  be  to  strengthen  Joseph's  attach- 
ment to  Canaan. 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  1,  2.  We  all  know  that  the 
nlind  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
body,  and  that  strong  passions  some- 
times communicate  to  it  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  strength.  Jacob  felt 
his  strength  return  to  him  when  he 
heard  Joseph's  name,  and  exerted  all 
his  vigour  to  receive  him  with  proper 
marks  of  gratitude  and  affection. — 
{Bush,) 

Verses  3,  4.  God  Almighty.  1.  Tbe 
sure  support  of  faith  in  the  Divine 
promises.  2.  The  sufficient  answer  to 
every  doubt.  3.  The  assurance  that  no 
obstacles  can  finally  stand  in  the  way  of 
God's  purpose  concerning  His  people. 

The  truly  thankful  keep  calendars 
and  catalogues  of  God's  gracious  deal- 
ings with  them,  and  deliglit  to  recount 
and  reckon  them  up ;  not  in  the  lump 
only  and  by  wholesale,  but  by  particular 
enumeration  upon  every  good  occasion  ; 
setting  them  forth  one  by  one,  as  here, 
and  ciphering  them  up,  as  David's  word 
is.  (Psa.  ix.  1.)  We  should  be  like 
civet- boxes,  which  still  retain  the  scent 
when  the  civet  is  taken  out  of  them. 
(Psa.  cxiv.  1,  2,  Ex.  xviii.  8.) — (Trapp.) 

The  earthly  Canaan  was  secured  by 
promise  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  till 
the  time  came  when  God  should  create^ 
as  it  were  a  new  world,  by  introducing 


a  new  dispensation  of  grace  among 
them. — (Bush). 

Verses  5,  6.  Thus  his  sons,  as  well 
as  himself,  were  taught  to  fix  their 
faith  and  hope  not  in  Egypt,  whatever 
might  be  their  expec^tions  as  the 
descendants  of  Joseph  by  an  Eg3rptian 
princess,  but  in  Canaan,  or  rather,  in 
the  promise  of  the  God  of  Israel. — 
(i^Wfer). 

Verse  7.  Jacob  was  the  better  for 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  Rachel ;  he 
thence  became  less  selfish  than  before  ; 
accordingly,  when  he  came  to  Bgypt 
there  was  no  unseemly  rejoicing  &s 
there  would  otherwise  have  been,  over 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  race,  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  that  of 
aflFection,  rather  than  as  formerly,  of 
avarice.  There  is  something  in  this 
long  continuance  of  aflFection  for  a  lost 
wife  that  seems  to  tell  us  something 
of  the  possibility  of  reunion.  Upon 
this  subject,  Scripture  tells  us  almost 
nothing.  When  we  look  at  the  analogy 
of  this  world,  and  mark  the  growth  of 
our  affections  as  they  develop  in  our 
life,  first  to  parents,  then  ft)  brother, 
and  then  to  wife,  and  then  to  child, 
each  in  some  measure  supplanting  the 
otlier,  we  might  be  inclined  to  believe 
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that  there  would  be  a  perpetual  growth  hope  that  that  which  had  lasted  so 

of  attachments  to  spirits  higher  and  near  to  the  grave  might  survive  the 

higher  still ;  but  when  we  see  a  feeling  grave.    We  know  not,  God  grant  that 

like  this  of  Jacob's,  we  cannot  but  it  may ! — {Robertson). 

MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAQRAPE^Yena  8-20. 

The  Blessinq  of  Ephbaim  akd  Manasseh. 

I.  Its  nature  and  property.  1.  They  were  blessed  in  the  person  of  Josepk 
He  is  blessed  in  his  sons.  (Verses  15,  20.)  The  principle  is  recognised  of 
blessing  mankind  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  another.  2.  With  the 
covenant  blessing.  Not  with  that  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  though  he  had  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  that  nation.  He  would  have  his  children  to  know  the  true 
fount  of  blessedness.  He  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
(Verse  15.)  The  assurance  that  others  have  shared  the  gifts  of  grace  with  us  is 
a  support  to  our  faith.  We  of  the  Church  belong  to  a  holy  nation,  which  has 
a  great  and  venerable  past.  3.  With  the  blessing  of  which  he  himself  had 
experience.  "  The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  until  this  day."  (Verse 
15.)  He  felt  that  God  had  tended  and  cared  for  him  like  a  shepherd.  This 
speech  was  dear  to  all  the  patriarchs,  and  was  a  favourite  image  with  David  and 
the  prophets.  In  Jacob's  lips,  the  figure  is  singularly  appropriate,  for  he 
remembered  his  shepherd  life  with  Laban.  Jacob  also  invoked  the  blessing  of 
"  the  angel  which  redeemed  him  from  all  evil."  This  was  that  covenant  angel 
with  whom  he  wrestled,  even  God  appearing  as  his  Redeemer.  The  chief  aspect 
under  which  he  contemplates  God  is  that  of  one  who  rescues  from  evil — "  the 
Deliverer."  (Rom.  xi.  26.)  This  idea  is  represented  in  its  various  forms  by 
the  words  '*  Kinsman,"  "  Redeemer,"  "  Vindicator,"  "  Rescuer,"  or  "  Avenger." 
(Isa.  xlix.  26,  xliii.  1  ;  Ex.  vi.  6 ;  Psa.  xix.  15 ;  Psa.  ciii.  4 ;  Jer.  1.  34 ;  Hos. 
xiii.  14  ;  Job  xix.  25.')  4.  With  a  different  blessing  for  each.  He  bestows  the 
larger  blessing  upon  the  younger.    (Verse  19.) 

n.  Its  outward  form.  It  was  conveyed  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  (Verse 
14.)  The  blessing  was  not  merely  a  wish  or  a  hope,  but  a  reality.  This  laying 
on  of  hands  was  the  outward  means  or  symbol  of  its  conveyance.  Outwara 
forms  impress,  they  steady  the  mind,  and  assist  contemplation.  The  blessing 
was  as  real  as  the  outward  act  which  accompanied  it,  the  reality  of  nature 
leading  on  to  the  reality  of  grace. 

III.  Its  warrant.  1.  The  covenant  position  in  which  God  had  pUiced  him. 
He  stood  with  his  fathers,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  in  the  same  covenant  relation 
with  God.  (Verses  15,  16.)  2.  The  act  was  divinely  directed.  Old  Jacob 
crossed  his  hands,  and  thus  in  bestowing  the  blessing  reversed  the  order  of 
nature.  (Verses  14,  17.)  He  refused  to  be  corrected  by  Joseph,  for  though  his 
sight  was  dim,  his  spiritual  eye  discerned  the  will  of  God.  He  guid^  his 
hands  "  wittingly,"  with  full  knowledge  of  the  decree  of  the  Most  High.  God, 
who  distributes  His  gifts  as  He  will,  prefers  the  younger  to  the  elder.  Nature 
and  grace  often  take  cross  directions.  Jacob  had  spiritual  insight  and  foresight. 
He  was  a  true  prophet  of  God,  and  this  was  his  warrant  for  that  great  act  of 
faith  when  he  "blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph."    (Heb.  xi.  21). 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 

Verses  8,  9.  The  djring  hour  must  nothing  naturally  instructive ;  but  in 

have  made  an  impression  on    those  this  death  there  was  simplicity  ;  they 

young  men.    In  death  itself  there  is  saw  the  sight  of  an  old  man  gathered 
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ripe  unto  his  fathers,  and  they  would 
remember  in  their  gaiety  and  strength 
what  all  life  at  last  must  come  to. — 
{Bobertsm), 

Verse  10.  Perhaps  this  might  remind 
Jacob  of  his  conduct  to  his  old  blind 
father,  Isaac.  In  him  we  see  all  the 
powers  of  life  fading,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  say.  Can  this  live  for  ever  ? 
The  eye  cannot  see  (}od,  therefore  the 
eve  fails ;  the  ear  cannot  hear  Him, 
therefore  it  is  filled  with  dust ;  but 
faith  and  love,  the  things  that  are 
to  survive  the  grave,  exist  in  their 
strength  up  to  the  grave. — {Robertson). 

Verse  11.  How  much  better  is  (3od 
to  us  than  our  fears  !  Only  let  us  wait 
with  faith  and  patience,  and  our  des- 
ponding thoughts  will  be  turned  into 
songs  of  praise. — {FuUerY 

God  delights  to  outbid  the  hopes  of 
His  people,  and  to  be  better  to  them 
than  their  deserts,  than  their  desires, 
yea,  than  their  faith  (Isa.  liv.  2,  3,  12, 
14).  As  it  is  storied  of  a  certain 
emperor,  that  he  delighted  in  no  under- 
takings so  much  as  in  those  that  his 
counsellors  and  captains  held  impossible, 
and  he  seldom  miscarried.  So  God — 
Ex.  XV.  11.— (7Va^). 

Verses  11-14.  As  a  man  and  a  father 
Jacob  would  have  been  of  the  same 
mind  with  Joseph,  but  as  a  prophet  he 
must  give  the  richest  blessing  to  him 
who  was  to  partake  most  richly  of  the 
blessings  of  heaven.  The  appearance 
is  as  if  his  hands  knew  what  they  were 
about;  they  seemed  to  move  them- 
selves intelligently;  they  performed 
the  office  of  tne  eye. — (Bush). 

Joseph  did  this  for  the  best;  but 
"God  only  wise"  had  otherwise 
ordered  it.  We  many  times  think  we 
do  well,  when  it  proves  much  other- 
wise. "Lean  not  therefore  to  thine 
own  understanding,"  saith  the  wise 
man  (Prov.  iii.  5) ;  but  make  out  to 
him  that  "dweUs  with  prudence." 
(Prov.  viii.  12.)— (TrappJ 

Verse  15.  This  is  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  ancestors  ;  this  i$ 


the  crown  of  all  commendation,  to  have 
walked  with  God  as  a  man  walketh 
with  his  friend.  This  is  better  than 
a  thousand  escutcheons.  "The  God 
which  fed  me  all  my  life  long."  Jacob 
looks  beyond  all  second  causes,  and 
sees,  as  once  at  Bethel,  God  on  the  top 
of  the  ladder.  (Gen.  xxviii.) — (Trapp^ 
The  Lord  had  been  his  snepherd, 
had  kept  and  led  him,  as  well  as  sup- 
plied all  his  wants.  The  Lord  fed  him 
when  he  was  in  his  father's  house; 
when  he  procured  his  food  by  toil  at 
Laban's  house  ;  the  Lord  fed  him  even 
when  in  Eg3rpthis  beloved  son  supplied 
all  his  wants. — (Bush.) 

Verse  16.  This  is  the  all-sufficient 
Friend  who  wards  oflF  evil  by  himself 
satisfying  the  demands  of  justice  and 
resisting  the  devices  of  malice.  There 
is  a  beautiful  propriety  of  feeling  in 
Jacob  ascribing  to  his  father  the 
walking  before  God,  while  he  thank- 
fully acknowledges  the  grace  of  the 
Quickener  and  Justifier  to  himself. 
The  Angel  is  explicitly  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Being  in  this  ministerial 
function.  ITie  God  is  the  emphatic 
description  of  the  true,  living  God,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  all  false 
pods.  Jacob's  threefold  periphrases  is 
intended  to  describe  the  one  God,  who 
vrills,  works,  and  wards.  And  let  my 
name  be  named  on  them.  Let  them 
be  counted  among  my  immediate  sons, 
and  let  them  be  related  to  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  as  my  other  sons  are.  This 
is  the  only  thing  that  is  special  in  the 
blessing.  Let  them  grow  into  a  multi- 
tude. The  word  "  grow  "  in  the  ori- 
ginal refers  to  the  spawning  or  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  the  finny  tribe. 
The  after  history  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  will  be  found  to  correspond 
with  thisspecial  prediction. — {Murphy.) 

God's  people  are  said  to  have  His 
name  called  upon  them  (Deut.  xxviii. 
11,— Heb.  "That  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  called  upon  thee."  Let  us 
endeavour  to  be  an  honour  and  a  praise 
to  that  worthy  name  by  which  we  are 
called. — {Bush). 

Verses  17-19.  Here  areja  couple  of 
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Holy  prophets  dififering  in  their  judg- 
ments ;  yet  not  about  the  substance  of 
the  blessing,  but  the  circumstance  of 
it.  Wonder  not  though  such  things 
still  fall  out  in  the  true  Church,  and  the 
doctors  sometimes  divided  in  points  less 
material,  and  that  touch  not  the  foun- 
dation.— {Trapp). 

One  reason  why  the  Most  High  does 
not  follow  the  rules  which  men  would 
prescribe  to  Him  in  the  distribution  of 
His  favours  undoubtedly  is,  that  we 
may  learn  not  to  glory  in  the  flesh,  but 
in  the  Lord.  Were  He  to  dispense 
His  bounties  according  to  such  rules 
as  might  appear  reasonable  to  us,  high 
thoughts  of  numan  worth  would  be  apt 
to  be  cherished,  and  losing  our  impres- 
sions of  Divine  sovereignty,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  ''sacrifice  to  our  own 


net,  and  bum  incense 
drag."— (fft«*). 


to    our   own 


Verse  20^  How  (jod  sometimes  pre- 
fers the  younger  to  the  elder,  we  may 
see  in  the  case  of  Shem  who  was 
preferred  to  Japheth,  in  the  case  of  Isaac 
who  was  preferred  to  Ishmael,  of  Jacob 
who  was  preferred  to  Esau,  of  Judah 
and  Joseph  who  were  preferred  to 
Reuben,  of  Moses  who  was  prefeired'to 
Aaron,  and  findly,  of  David,  who  was 
preferred  to  all  his  brethren. 

God  make  thee  a$  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  A  form  of  speech  to  tins 
day  in  use  among  the  Jews.  As  they 
greet  with  it  men  and  their  young 
companions,  so  it  is  also  said  to  wives 
and  young  women  :  God  make  thee  as 
Sarah  and  Rebecca.— (£aii^«.) 


MAIN  HOMILETIOS  OP  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Vertu  21,  22. 


Jacob  in  the  Pbospect  of  Death. 

The  good  patriarch  had  suffered  many  sore  calamities,  had  been  tossed  with 
many  a  tempest  on  the  waves  of  this  troublesome  world.  Now  the  peaceful 
haven  is  in  sight  and  he  is  glad  to  be  at  rest.  He  speaks  most  simply  and 
calmly  of  his  death.  "  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold  I  die."  We  have 
here  a  threefold  picture  : — 

I.  Of  strength  in  weakness.  His  bodily  powers  were  failing,  his  eyes  were 
dim ;  but  yet  he  showed — 1.  The  strength  of  faith.  He  believed  that  God 
would  be  with  his  descendants,  and  bring  them  up  from  Egypt ;  that  the  Lord 
would  perform  that  word  unto  him  upon  which  he  had  caused  him  to  hope.  He 
describes  the  portion  which  he  gave  to  Joseph  as  that  "  which  I  took  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow."  As  to  their /brm,  these 
words  refer  to  the  past ;  but  the  terms  are  prophetical,  and  speak  of  future  con- 
quest. The  land  would  be  wrested  by  him  from  the  Amorites  in  the  person  of 
his  posterity  (Gen  xv.  13-16).  With  prophetic  boldness  he  uses  the  past  for 
the  future.  Here  was  faith  in  the  wora  of  God  which  came  to  him.  2.  Th 
strength  of  Godliness,  He  wishes  to  wean  his  posterity  from  Egypt.  He  desires 
to  make  all  his  descendants  the  servants  of  that  God  whom  he  had  served  all 
his  life  long.  3.  The  strength  of  peace.  He  is  calm  and  peaceful,  and  to  be 
calm  in  the  prospect  of  death  is  to  be  conscious  of  the  upholding  of  an  infinite 
strength.  AH  through  life,  and  supremely  so  in  death,  the  peace  of  God  is  the 
strength  of  His  people  (Psa.  xxix.  11).  And  when  all  fails  on  earth,  they  only 
enter  into  a  deeper  and  a  perpetual  peace  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  36). 

II.  Of  success  in  failure.  He  was  failing  on  earth,  and  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  he  could  be  no  longer  with  them.  "  I  die,"  he  says,  "  but 
God  shall  be  with  you."  God  still  lives  on  ;  and  this  was  the  confidence  and 
stay  of  his  soul.  All  was  failing  him  now  but  his  God.  Helpless  on  earth,  he 
falls  into  the  "  everlasting  arms.  (Dent,  xxxiii.  27.)  He  still  has  Omnipotent 
support,  and  that  was  true  success. 
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nL  Of  life  in  death.  He  was  dyiDg,  but  the  light  of  immortality  shines 
through  the  decays  of  his  mortal  firame.  His  faith  and  love,  strong  even  to  the 
end,  surely  lasted  beyond  death.  The  soul  which  has  once  looked  up  into  the 
face  of  God  cannot  die.  The  spiritual  man  shows  himself  amidst  the  ruins  of 
death.  It  is  remarkable  that  Jacob  says  nothing  about  the  long  intervening 
years  of  bondage  which  his  children  would  have  to  endure.  He  only  speaks 
concerning  the  end  and  grand  result  of  alL  He  sees  nothing  now  but  the  true 
life,  real  blessedness  for  himself  and  for  them.  The  light  of  God's  favour, 
shining  beyond  and  overwhelming  all  earthly  sorrows,  entirely  filled  his  soul. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  21,  22.  As  it  was  no  more 
betwixt  God  and  Moses,  but  ''  Go  up 
and  die ; "  so  betwixt  God  and  Jacob, 
but  "  Behold  I  die."  Death,  he  knew, 
to  him  should  be  neither  total,  but  of 
the  body  only ;  nor  perpetual  of  the 
body,  but  for  a  season  only.  See  both 
these  set  forth  by  the  Apostle,  Rom. 
viii.  10,  11. — {Trapp,) 

The  consolation  given  to  survivors. 
Jacob  says,  ''Behold  I  die,  but  God 
shall  be  with  you,"  etc.  Thus  our 
Bedeemer  said  to  His  disciples,  ''  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away," 
etc.  This  then  explains  to  us  the 
principle  of  bereavement ;  slowly  and 
by  degrees  all  drops  off  from  us — ^first 
our  parents,  then  our  companions,  till 


at  last  we  find  ourselves  alone,  with  no 
arm  of  flesh  to  support  us  ;  and  then 
comes  the  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
arm  Divine :  therefore  it  is  emphati- 
cally written  that  He  is  the  God  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow. — {Robert- 
son,) 

As  to  the  manner  of  their  deliver- 
ance, neither  Jacob  nor  his  sons  knew 
any  more  on  this  head  than  Abraham 
was  enabled  to  inform  them,  viz.,  that 
God  would  judge  the  land  where  they 
were  oppressed,  and  would  bring  them 
out  with  great  substance.  Their 
business  was  to  believe  and  embrace 
the  promise,  and  to  leave  the  manner 
of  its  accomplishment  to  God. — (Bush.) 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


Cbitioal  Notbs. — 1.  In  the  last  days.]  This  phrase  is  often  used  to  denote  the  MessiAnic 
times  (Isa.  ii  2  ;  Ez.  xxxTiii.  S,  16  ;  Jer.  xxx.  24,  etc.).  *'  This  passage  reaches  to  that  period 
in  the  Shiloh,  and  it  embraces  the  intervening  histoiy."  {Jacobus.)  The  expression  is  chiefly 
found  in  prophetic  passages. — 4.  Unstable  as  water.]  Heb.  Boiling  over  <u  water.  Another 
form  of  this  word  is  rendered  lightnessy  in  Jer.  xziii  32  ;  Zeph.  iii.  2,  referring  to  the  character 
of  false  prophets.  The  image  points  to  the  heated  passions  which  led  Reuben  into  disgrace. 
Thou  shalt  not  excel>]  He  shall  have  no  share  in  tiie  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  firstborn — 
the  birthright  supremacy.  The  double  portion  was  transferrea  to  Joseph,  the  chieftainship  to 
Judah,  and  the  priesthood  to  Levi.— 4.  in  their  self-wm  they  digged  down  a  waU.]  The  LXX 
has,  they  have  hamttrung  oxen,  "  The  true  rendering  refers  to  a  process  of  wantonly  cutting  the 
tendons  of  oxen  so  as  to  make  them  useless.  In  Ghron.  xxxiv.  25,  the  carrying  off  of  the  cattle 
IS  mentioned.  This  wanton  cruelty  was  doubtless  added."  (Jacobus.) — 8.  Jodah,  thou  art  he 
whom  thy  brtthxen  shaU  praise.]  An  allusion  to  his  name  which  signifies  praise  (Gen.  xxix.  85) 
-»not  merely  the  praised  one,  but  he  for  whom  Jehovah  is  praised.— 9.  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp ; 
irom  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up.]  "Judah,  the  kingly  tribe,  is  likened  to  the  lion,  the 
king  of  beasts,  who  has  taken  his  prey  in  the  plain  and  is  returning  to  his  mountain  habitation 
(Cant.  iv.  8).  It  is  from  this  prophecy  that  the  remarkable  title  of  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  is  given  to  Christ  (Rev.  v.  6)."  {Alford.)^lO,  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart]  The  tribal 
sceptre — a  symbol  of  roysJ  power  and  authority.  Hor  a  lawgiver  firom  between  his  fiset.]  Some 
render  it,  nor  the  judicial  staff  from  between  fajs  feet.'*   (Keii,  Kalisch.)    The  term  means  first 
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a  oommander — lawgiver  (Dent  zzxiiL  21),  then  a  judicial  itaff  or  ruler's  socpfere  (Num.  xzL  18). 
*'  When  the  ancient  kings  addreaaed  public  aBsembliea^  they  held  in  their  hands  this  sceptrc. 
When  they  sat  in  state  upon  the  throne  they  rested  it  between  their  feet»  unless  personal  appfi- 
cation  was  made  to  them,  when  they  stretched  it  out.  But  the  sense  of  lawgiver  is  best  suited  to 
the  varied  form  of  the  parallelism.  And  then  the  figure  is  of  the  lion,  wlu>  has  between  hie  fed 
the  lawgiver ;  that  is — ^has  the  legislative  control.  Judah  shall  be  dominant,  and  shall  have  the 
authority  and  control  as  a  tribe,  until  Shiloh  come."  —Jacobut,  VntiX  Shildh  eome*]  This  has 
been  variously  rendered.  Some  give  the  meaning,  until  he  eomee  to  whom  it  (the  kingdom  or 
control)  heUmgt.  Others  interpret  Shiloh  as  meaning  rett,  or  place  o/rett,  and  accordin^y 
render  it,  tUl  rat  eomee,  or,  he  comee  to  a  place  of  resL  Some,  again,  understand  it  as  the  name 
of  a  place,  and  explain  it  of  the  time  when  the  *'  whole  congregatioB  of  the  children  of  Israel 
assembled  together  at  Shiloh"  (Josh,  zviii.  1).  But  the  most  natural  rendering  is  the  commonly 
received  one,  which  regards  Shiloh  as  a  personal  name.  It  means  the  same  as  Solomon,  from  a 
verb  signifying  to  rett.  Therefore  it  is  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  "the  Prince  di  Peace." 
Jesus  is  called  our  peace.  '*  On  the  coming  of  Shiloh  the  last  renmant  of  that  supremacy  was 
removed,  only  to  be  replaced  by  the  higher  form  of  pre-eminence  which  the  Prince  of  Peace 
inaugurates.**  {Murphy.)  The  gathering-]  The  word  means  properly  filial  obedience—  a  wiUing 
homage.  "  The  obedience  describee  the  drilling  submission  to  the  new  form  of  sovereignty  which 
is  ushered  in  by  the  Shiloh."  {Murphy.)  The  people.]  The  peoples— the  nations  of  the  worid. 
11.  Washed  1^  garments  in  wine.]  **  Wine  is  produced  in  such  abundance  that  it  can  be  applied 
to  such  a  purpose  ;  a  poetical  hyperbole,  as  in  Job  xxiz.  6.**  {Ztange.) — 1*»  Hli  eyes  shall  bs 
r«d  with  wine,  and  his  teetii  white  with  milk.]  Lange  translates  the  word  rendered  "  red,** 
darh  gleaming.  He  shall  be  distinguished  for  dark  lustred  eyes,  and  for  white  teeth.  The  soil 
of  Judah  near  Hebron  and  Engedi  produced  the  best  wine  in  Canaan. — ^13  Zebulon.]  The  name 
means  dwelling.  At  the  haven  of  the  sea.]  **  This  tribe  touched  upon  the  coast  (^  the  sea  of 
Kinnereth  and  of  the  Mediterranean."  {Murphy. J—l^^  A  strong  ais.]  Heb.  An  an  of  borne. 
"  The  figure  here  employed  has  nothing  mean  about  it.  The  Oriental  ass  ii  a  more  stately  animal 
than  the  Western."  (Lange)— IS,  Dan  shall  judffe  his  people.]  Ikin,  from  a  verb  signifying 
to  judge.  The  expression,  shall  judge,  ia  a  play  upon  the  name.  An  adder  in  the  path,  that 
hitoth  the  horse-heels-]  **  The  well-known  homed  snake,  a  small  serpent  of  a  sandy  colour.  Its 
habit  is  to  coil  itself,  usually  in  the  camel's  footmark,  in  the  sand,  and  thence  suddenly  to  dart 
out  on  any 'passing  animal.  Horses  are  in  the  greatest  terror  when  one  is  seen  ahead.** 
(Trietram.)—20-  Adier.]  The  word  means  bUeeed.  ffis  head  shall  be  fkt-]  His  territocy 
extended  from  Carmel  to  Tyre,  and  comprised  some  of  the  richest  plains,  abounding  in  wheat 
and  oiL  Boyal  dainties.]  "  Solomon  supplied  the  household  of  kmg  Hiram  from  this  distrid 
(1  Kings  v.  11)."  {JacobtLS.) — 21.  Kaphtali  if  a  hind  let  loose.]  "  He  is  a  beauteous  and  active 
warrior,  comparable  to  the  so  much  praised  gazelle  (2  SauL  ii.  18,  etc.).**  (Lange.)  He  giveA 
fpoodly  wordaj  "  Eloquence  in  prose  and  verse  was  characteristic  of  this  particular  tribe. 
In  Judg.  iv.  5,  we  may  study  the  character  of  the  tribe.**  (Murphy.)— 22.  Whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall.]  *'  Transcend  all  the  usual  boundaries  of  a  well-enclosed  garden.  Joseph  is,  in 
prospect,  the  twofold  tribe  that  bursts  the  bounds  assigned  to  a  twelfth  of  Uie  choeen  people,  and 
overspreads  the  area  of  two  tribes.*'  (Murphy.) — 24.  The  shepherd  the  stone  of  Israel.]  ^'Hiirock 
at  Bethel,  on  whose  support  he  slept  as  he  pillowed  his  head  upon  the  stone."  {Lange)  **The 
fostering  guardian  as  well  as  the  solid  foundation  of  his  being.**  {Murphy.)  —26.  Separate  tram 
his  breuren.]  Distinguished  from  lus  brethren.  "  A  separate  one — in  his  personal  consecration, 
as  well  as  in  his  historical  dignity.'*  (Lange.)— ^'  Bexgamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wdf ;  in  the 
morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil.]  The  warlike  boldness 
of  the  tribe  appears  in  the  lustoiy  (Judg.  v.  14) ;  its  distinguished  archers  and  slingeis 
(Judg.  XX.  16 ;  1  Chron.  viii.  39,  40  ;  xii.  2  ;  2  Chron.  xiv.  7,  8;  xvii  17).  Saul  and  Jonathan 
sprang  from  this  tribe. 

MAIN  HOMILETICS  OF  THE  PARAGRAPH.— Tereee  1,  2. 

Jacob  as  a  Prophet  op  the  Lord. 

Id  this  dying  speech  of  Jacob  to  his  sods,  we  have  the  characteristics  of  true 
prophecy.     CoDsider  the  following  things  : — 

I.  The  nature  of  its  contents.  1.  Prediction.  It  is  true  that  the  oflSce  of  a 
prophet  was  not  simply  to  predict  future  events.  But  this  was  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  Lord  laid  upon  him.  In  revealing  the  Divine  will  he  had  sometimes  to 
hft  the  veil  of  the  future.  We  have  here,  without  doubt,  the  element  of  jpri- 
diction.  If  we  grant  any  of  the  circumstances  which  invest  Jacob  with  a  sacred 
character ;  if  we  believe  that  he  was  called  of  God,  and  that  he  was  in  covenant 
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with  Him,  then  the  fact  that  this  discourse  was  really  prophetic  presents  no 
difficulty.  All  is  clear  enough,  and  worthy  of  belief,  except  upon  the  a  priori 
assumption  of  the  rationalists  that  prophecy  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible. 
This  speech  also  contains — 2.  Insight  into  spiritual  truths.  The  propliet  was 
most  of  all  a  seer,  one  who  had  insight  into  spiritual  truths,  a  proclaimer  of 
eternal  principles.  This  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  mere  predictiou  of  facts 
which  taike  place  but  once.  In  this  discourse  we  discern  eternal  principles,— of 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  of  the  powers  which  shape  hi^ry,  of  God's 
goyemment  of  the  world,  of  Redemption,  and  of  the  eternal  kingdom  which  shall 
reign  over  and  beyond  aU.    Consider  :— 

n.  The  nature  of  the  style  employed.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  reality,  it  is 
suited  to  the  age,  and  such  as  the  patriarchs  used.  It  is  yague  and  mysterious, 
there  are  no  accurate  and  minute  details,  but  all  is  given  in  shadowy  outline  ; 
and  this  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  written  in  after  ages  in  order  to  fit 
into  history.  The  very  obscurity,  and  the  difficulties  in  this  speech,  are  them- 
selyes  a  vindication  of  its  claim  to  be  prophecy.    Consider  : — 

in.  The  impossibility  of  accounting  for  these  deliverances  upon  natural 
principles.  Jacob  was  now  a  weak  and  aged  man  ;  the  last  sickness  was  upon 
him.  And  yet  he  speaks  in  this  sublime  style,  the  proper  vehicle  of  exalted 
thought  and  feeling.  He  utters  this  wonderful  poem.  Surely  he  was  Divinely 
taught  and  aiaed.  Inspiration  is  the  only  solution.  That  which  reveals  so 
much  of  Qod's  thoughts  and  ways  must  be  from  Qod.    Consider : 

IV.  The  stage  of  prophetic  development  which  it  indicates.  The  prophecy 
of  Messiah  now  becomes  clearer.  First,  it  is  the  seed,  in  general  terms ;  then  thy 
seed,  Abraham's.  Now,  the  very  tribe  out  of  which  the  Messiah  is  to  spring  is 
announced.  We  have  here  the  full  bloom  of  patriarchal  prophecy.  The  langua£;e 
rises  to  that  poetic  form  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Messianic  predictions.  The 
blessing  of  Judah  is  the  central  point,  where  the  discourse  reaches  on  to  the 
last  times,  when  God  would  bring  His  first  begotten  into  the  world,  and  set 
up  his  everlasting  kingdom.    Consider  : — 

y.  The  promise  of  eternal  life  which  it  suggests.  The  spirit  of  these 
prophecies  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  And  He  came  that  we  may  have  life. 
Eternal  life  is  the  end  of  all  prophecy.  In  regard  to  this  doctrine  we  may  ask 
in  Jacob's  individual  case,  can  we  suppose  that  God  would  give  this  light  to  a 
man — these  reverences  and  feelings,  and  then  quench  his  soul  in  darlmess  for 
ever  ?  Could  Jacob  have  been  permitted  to  know  of  and  disclose  such  a 
magnificent  future,  and  yet  not  live  on  to  see  it  ? 


SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verse  1,  2.  The  spirit  of  devoted 
men  of  God,  in  anticipation  of  death, 
soars  to  an  elevated  consciousness,  and 
either  in  priestly  admonitions,  or  pro- 
phetic fore-seeings,  attests  its  divine 
nature,  its  elevation  above  the  common 
life,  and  its  anticipation  of  a  new  and 
glorious  existence.  The  testimony  of 
antiquity  is  harmonious  in  respect  to 
such  facts — even   heathen  antiquity. 


So  declared  the  dyin^  Socrates,  that 
he  regarded  himself  as  m  that  stage  of 
being  when  men  had  most  of  the  fore- 
seeing power. — {Lange,) 

He  that  hears  the  word  of  (Jod, 
must  hear  as  if  he  did,  for  so  he  doth 
hear  for  life  and  death ;  he  must,  as 
Jacob  bids  his  sons,  "hear  and 
hearken." — {Trapp.) 
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MAIN  H0MILETIC8  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.^Yena  8,  4. 

The  Blessing  of  Reuben. 

We  seem  to  have  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  words  of  cnrsing  rather  than  of 
blessing.  But  in  verse  28,  Jacob's  speeches  concerning  his  sons  are  called 
**  blessings."  He  utters  words  of  blame,  he  rebukes  sharply,  but  does  not  curse 
the  persons  though  he  denounces  the  sin.  He  does  not  cast  off  his  sons  :  they 
still  continue  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.    As  to  Reuben,  consider  : — 

I.  His  privileges.  He  was  the  first-bom,  the  first-fruits  of  his  father's  manly 
strength,  "The  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power."  This 
entitled  him,  1.  To  the  first  rank  among  his  brethren,  2.  To  the^  leadership  qf 
the  tribes.  3.  To  a  double  share  of  the  inheritance,  (Gen.  xxvii.  29  ;  Deut 
xxi.  17).    Such  were  his  high  privileges. 

n.  His  forfeiture  of  his  privileges.  Jacob  reminds  him  of  his  privil^esi 
only  to  contrast  them  with  his  present  state.  He  will  cause  him  to  see  what  he 
might  have  been.  Great  expectations  had  been  formed  of  him  and  he  had 
not  answered  them.  For  it  is  not  privileges  that  make  us  good  or  great,  bat 
the  use  to  which  we  put  them.  Reuben  forfeited  his  privileges, — 1.  By  a  find 
sin,  Jacob  dwells  upon  it  with  all  those  aggravations  that  made  it  to  be  the 
most  heinous  and  abhorred.  He  turns  away  from  Reuben  (and  addressing  his 
other  sons  as  if  by  way  of  pathetic  appeal),  says,  "  He  went  up  to  my  couch." 
2.  By  his  instability  of  character.  He  was  "  unstable  as  water,"  which  is 
sometimes  fierce  and  tempestuous,  and  always  yielding  and  treacherous.  He 
was  that  double-minded  man  described  by  St  James,  whose  true  image  in 
nature  is  the  restless  sea  which  is  the  sport  of  the  inconstant  winds.  (James  L 
6,  8.)  3.  By  a  life  of  sensuality.  This  resulted  in  that  inveterate  fEiult  of  his 
character,  instability.  His  passions  were  heated  and  furious,  like  water 
boiling  over.  (See  Critical  Notes.)  They  were  ungovernable.  He  could  not 
rule  himself,  and  therefore  could  have  no  influence  over  others.  He  was 
unfitted  for  power  and  place.  The  single  sin  which  made  him  infamous  grew 
out  of  his  character,  confirming  and  establishing  it  in  evil  more  and  more. 
And  thus  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  deeds  of  a  man — the  whole  of  his  character 
in  the  present — are  made  and  determined  by  his  past.  Sin  is  not  merely  done 
and  done  with.     The  injury  done  to  our  soul  remains  in  its  efiects. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


Verses  3, 4.  The  term  is  well  adapted 
both  to  express  the  unbridled  lawless- 
ness of  Reuben's  conduct  in  the  indul- 
gence of  his  passions,  and  the  effect  of 
It  in  suddenly  and  irretrievably  casting 
him  down  from  his  birthright.  The 
force  of  a  great  current  of  water,  when 
the    barriers   that    restrained   it  are 


removed,  is  irresistible.  Such  is  the 
force  of  corruption  in  men  destitute  of 
religious  principle;  yet  nothing  is 
wester  than  water  in  small  quantities 
— it  has  no  principle  of  coherence  or 
stability.  Such  is  the  weakness  of  men 
who  walk  after  their  own  lusts. — {Busk.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPH.^YeruB  5-7. 

The  Blessing  of  Simeon  and  Levi. 

I.    Their  sin.     1.  Immoderate  revenge.     (Verses  5,  6.)     They  were  justified 
in  feeling  anger,  and  even  in  avenging  the  outrage  upon  the  family  honour. 
They  must  have  been  less  than  men  had  they  been  indifierent.     And  as  reUgious 
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men  they  were  bound  to  feel  a  righteous  iDdignation.  In  that  state  of  society, 
when  there  were  no  regular  modes  of  trial,  the  avenger  of  blood  was  an  instru- 
ment of  justice.  It  is  the  excess  of  their  anger  that  is  blamed.  "  For  it  was 
fierce"  " For  it  was  cruel/'  Not  content  with  taking  yeDgeance  upon  the 
man  who  did  the  deed,  they  slew  a  whole  tribe  of  men.  2.  Cruelty  to  unoffend- 
ing beasts.  They  wantonly  cut  the  tendons  of  animals  so  as  to  make  them 
useless.  This  was  an  uncalled  for  ferocity.  3.  Their  cruelty  was  deliberate. 
They  were,  indeed,  "brethren"  both  in  sjrmpathy  and  co-operation.  The^ 
supported  and  counselled  each  other  in  their  cruel  designs.  They  had  their 
**  secret,"  their  "  assembly."  They  were  men  capable  of  framing  dark  plots. 
They  wrought  iniquity  by  a  law. 


n.  Their  penalty.  1.  To  be  disavowed  by  the  aood,  ''  0  my  soul,  come  not 
thou  into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united." 
Jacob  could  not  prevent  their  deed,  but  he  would  have  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness.  2.  ITteir  d^ed  is  branded  with  a  curse.  He 
curses  their  wrath  and  their  cruelty,  not  their  persons.  3.  They  are  condemned 
to  morcd  and  political  weakness.  "  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter 
them  in  Israel. '  The  penalty  was  appropriate.  As  they  had  worked  together 
in  wickedness,  they  are  to  be  divided.  Simeon's  tribe  was  weak,  his  territory 
scattered.  Levi  was  likewise  scattered  in  Israel,  and  bad  no  territorial  allot- 
ment ;  yet  his  was  a  privileged  tribe,  bein^  the  tribe  of  priests.  The  penalty 
is  by  grace  transmuted  into  blessing.  "  The  Lord  keeps  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  in  His  own  hands.  Simeon's  sons  continue  to  be  like  himself— doing 
the  same  works.  On  them  the  sentence  falls  with  unmitigated  severity.  In 
the  tribe  of  Levi  there  are  indications  of  a  better  mind.  And  the  sentence  is 
graciously  sanctified." — (Candlish,) 

SU0QE3TI7E  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verse  5.  His  two  next  sons  were 
guilty  of  a  crime  still  worse  than 
Keuben's.  If  it  did  not  wound  their 
father  in  a  part  so  tender,  it  gave  him 
not  less  pain,  and  exposed  him  to 
greater  mischief!  If  a  merciful  provi- 
dence bad  not  wonderfully  preserved 
him,  he  and  all  his  family  must  have 
been  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the 
revenge  of  the  enraged  Uanaanites. — 
{Bush). 

Verse  6.  Time  had  not  changed 
Jacob's  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
crime  of  his  sons.    His  soul  had  the 


same  abhorrence  of  the  act  now,  as  it 
had  then. 

Verse  7.  There  is  a  kind  of  anger 
which  deserves  not  to  be  cursed,  but 
to  be  blessed.  Such  was  the  anger  of 
Moses  when  he  came  down  from  the 
Mount,  and  seeing  the  idolatries  of  the 
camp  of  Israel,  broke  the  tables  of  the 
law  which  he  held  in  his  hands.  But 
the  anger  of  Simeon  and  Levi  was 
entitled  neither  to  commendation  nor 
apology.  Sharp  rebuke  is  necessary 
for  those  who  have  greatly  offended. — 
{Bush). 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPff.^Vertet  8-12. 

The  Blessikg  of  Judah. 


I.  That  he  should  win  the  praise  of  his  brethren.  (Verse  8.)  Jacob  having 
now  a  worthier  theme,  uses  the  proper  style  and  language  of  blessin-.  We 
might  have  supposed  that  the  greatness  which  he  predicts  for  Judah  would  have 
mMe  him  a  mark  of  envy  rather  than  an  object  of  praise.    But  Judah  was  to 
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be  gifted  with  that  supremacy  of  influence  which  commands  praise  and  admin- 
tion — t^at  greatness  springing  out  of  goodness  which  disarms  envy.  He  was 
gifted  with  wisdom  and  understanding.  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  3.)  He  had  all  those 
elements  of  mental  and  moral  character  which  gave  him  a  sovereign  dominion 
over  other  minds.  As  his  name  signifies,  his  brethren  were  also  to  praise  God 
/or  him,  on  his  behalf.  His  excellency  would  make  an  impression  upon  his 
brethren,  upon  those  who  knew  and  understood  him  best ;  and  they  shall  be  con- 
strained to  praise  Ood  for  him.  He  was  a  good  gift  ;  he  would  difiuse  blessing, 
and  they  must  say,  "  the  Lord  be  praised."  See  the  power  of  character.  ixLwi 
would  not  have  to  court  praise.  His  brethren  would  give  it  to  him  of  their  own 
accord.  His  conquests,  won  by  the  strength  of  his  goodness,  would  bring  him 
renown  and  reverence.  He  had  that  unobtrusive  and  unconscious  greatoefis 
which  must  prevail  in  the  end.    '^  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

II.  That  he  should  be  the  type  of  the  victorious  hero.  He  is  compared 
to  a  **  lion."  (Verse  9).  The  Hebrews  had  several  distinct  words  to  represent 
the  different  ages  and  degrees  of  strength  and  fierceness  of  the  lion,  three  of 
which  occur  in  this  verse.  These  indicate  different  stages  in  the  history  of 
Judah's  supremacy.  1.  A  growing  power.  He  is  compared  to  ''a  lion's  whelp," 
a  young  lion,  who  has  more  growth  to  expect,  who  is  only  in  the  beginning  of 
his  strength.  Judah's  dominion  at  its  commencement  was  small.  He  governed 
the  people,  at  first,  by  petty  rulers  such  as  the  judges.  Afterwards  came  the 
race  of  kings,  national  prosperity  foUowed,  great  institutions  flourished,  and  the 

Kople  enjoyed  the  land  of  their  fathers  in  peace.  So  the  kingdom  of  tiie 
essiah — who  was  the  ''  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  " — started  apparently  from 
small  beginnings,  but  in  the  course  of  the  ages  it  has  grown  great.  It  is  the 
realm  that  for  ever  lasts.  It  will  secure  for  His  people  quiet  habitations,  thrones 
of  power,  and  seats  of  monarchs  whose  kingdom  passes  not  away.  2.  A  righteous 
power.  Judah  is  also  compared  to  a  "  lion,"  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  strength. 
The  figure  implies  a  Uon  in  the  den,  satiated  with  prey,  and  is,  therefore, 
couchant,  not  rampant.  The  strength  of  Judah  was  not  to  be  the  strength  of 
the  oppressor,  but  rather  of  him  who  is  strong  in  his  right,  in  the  majesty  of 
defence.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  Messiah.  His  kii^om  is  founded  upon 
righteousness.  3.  A  power  to  be  dreaded,  "  Who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?  "  Men 
are  to  stand  in  dread  of  his  power,  though  it  seems  to  slumber.  His  was  a  power 
to  bless  ;  but  woe  to  those  who  rouse  it  up  and  so  turn  that  power  against  them- 
selves. Christ  is  at  rest  as  a  lion  going  up  from  the  prey  ;  seated  at  the  right- 
hand  of  God  as  a  lion  couchant,  reposing  after  His  conquest  over  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  it  is  at  the  peril  of  the  greatest  monarchs  to  rouse  Him  up. 
(Ps.  ii.  10-12).  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  an|;ry,  and  ye  perish  firom  the  way, 
when  His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little."  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  do  not 
love  Christ  more,  that  we  do  not  trust  Him  more ;  but  is  it  not  even  more 
dreadful  that  we  have  so  little  fear  of  Him  !  Let  us  beware  how  we  arouse  thst 
wrath  which  is  so  terrible,  even  when  it  is  **  kindled  but  a  little." 

in.  That  he  should  be  the  type  of  the  Messiah.  (Verse  10.)  We  have  here 
one  of  the  first  and  clearest  prophecies  of  the  Redeemer.  Judah's  kingdom  was 
to  lead  up  to  the  higher  and  more  enduring  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  was  a  type 
of  the  Messiah — 1.  In  Bis  sovereignty.  For  (1.)  Be  had  reaal power.  He  was 
to  hold  the  sceptre,  until  his  sovereignty  should  receive  a  nigher  meaning  and 
be  absorbed  in  that  of  the  Messiah.  (2.)  Be  had  power  combined  with  gentleness. 
He  is  compared  to  "  a  lion,"  and  yet  he  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  Shiloh,  "  the 
Prince  of  Peace."  In  Rev.  v.  5,  we  read,  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hath 
prevailed  to  open  the  book."  The  idea  of  a  lion  seems  to  be  opposed  to  that  of  peace. 
But  the  prophet  immediately  says, "  And  I  beheld,  and  lo  !  a  lamb  as  it  haa  been 
slain."  The  two  ima^o^  <^omVA\i^  t^  form  one  truth.  There  is  a  strength  of  foro^ 
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/here  is  another  which  is  gained  and  established  through  suffering,  spiritual 
nests  and  greatness.  (3.)  He  had  a  power  which  sweetly  wins  obedience. 
'*  obedience  of  the  peoples  "  was  to  be  to  Shiloh.  The  cross  has  the  power 
liraction  by  its  exhioition  of  Divine  love.  Christ,  being  lifted  up,  draws  all 
unto  Him.  His  kingdom  is  founded  not  unon  finrce,  but  upon  love.  2.  In 
rosperity.  Temporal  prosperity  was  the  lot  of  Judah.  (Verses  11,  12.) 
)  and  milk  are  also  the  symbols  of  gospel  blessings  (Isa.  Iv).  The  Messiah 
prosper,  ever  winning  great  and  lasting  victories.  "  The  pleasure  of  the 
shall  prosper  in  His  hand  "  (Isa.  liii.  10). 


8U0GE8TIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES, 


trse  8.  All  this  is  chiefly  verified 
irist.  In  Him  is  beauty,  bounty, 
aess,  greatness,  and  whatsoever 
s  praiseworthy.  He  goeth  forth 
g  on  His  white  horse,  "conquering 
o  conquer."  (Rev.  vi  2).  St  Paul, 
)hief  herald,  proclaims  His  victory 
a  world  of  solemnity  and  triumph 
)r.  XV.  56),  and  he  calls  upon  all 
rethren  to  bow  down  before  Him 
.  ii.  10),  as  they  do  (Rev.  xii.  10), 
Qg  down  their  crowns  at  His  feet. 
.  iv.  10).— {Trapp). 

trse  9.  The  theme  swells  under 
smplation,  and  we  are  insensibly 
ly  the  language  employed  to  trace 
piritual  career  of  "  David's  greater 
who,  while  He  warred  success- 
with  the  powers  of  darkness 
ig  His  ministry  on  earth,  de- 
ing  His  most  fjotent  adversaries, 
iividing  the  spoil  with  the  mighty, 
rising  from  the  dead  He  "went 
in  a  triumphant  ascension  from 
ield  where  His  victories  had  been 
like  the  lion  returning  to  his  lair 
id  with  prey,  and  set  down  at  His 
er's  right  hand,  in  a  rest  which  no 
y  can  presume  to  invade  but  at 
tmost  peril. — (Bush). 

rse  10.  Shiloh,  the  Pacificator, 
ince  of  Peace.  Much  has  been 
en  to  evade  the  difficulty  which 
s  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
in  Israel  when  He  came.  But 
y  it  is  not  needed.  Ten  tribes 
peared.  Of  the  remaining  two, 
merged  themselves  in  Judah ; 
the  sceptre  is  only  a  figurative 
poetical   name   for   nationality. 


Israel's  nationality,  merged  in  Judah 
lasted  until  Shiloh  came.-— (Robertson). 

For  our  sakes  Israel  and  Judah 
enjoyed  the  Divine  protection  till 
Gnrist  came,  that  we  might  be  saved 
by  His  obedience  to  the  death.  The 
whole  train  of  providential  adminis- 
tration in  the  world,  and  espnecially 
towards  the  chosen  people,  was  directed 
towards  the  redemption  and  salvation 
of  men  as  its  object.  What  despisers, 
then,  are  we  of  our  own  mercies  if  we 
refuse  to  join  the  concourse  that  is 
flocking  to  the  standard  of  the  Shiloh  ? 
—(Bush). 

This  is  the  central  vision,  coming 
fit)m  the  central  feeling,  and  around  it 
all  the  rest  are  gather^.  They  are  to 
it  as  the  historic  frame  to  the  picture. 
Judah  is  more  closely  connected  with 
this  central  vision  than  all  the  rest 
We  can  trace  the  name  Shiloh  to  no 
antecedent&  It  was  a  wondrous,  a 
mysterious  name.  It  was  intended  to 
be  mysterious  that  men  might  ponder 
much  upon  it,  and  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  understand  its  glorious  import, 
when  it  should  be  frilly  realised  upon 
the  earth. — (Lange.) 

Verses  11,  12.  His  was  to  be  a  terri- 
tory rich  in  vineyards  and  pastures.  It 
has  been  said  that  prosperity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  tribu- 
lation the  specific  promise  of  the  New. 
But  this  is  scarcely  true ;  in  the  New, 
as  in  the  Old,  temporal  blessings  follow 
certain  qualities  of  heart.  The  laws  of 
God  remain  unalterable.  The  fifth 
commandment  "  with  promise,**  is 
quoted  by  Paul  as  valid  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  still.     And  in  the 
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• 

sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  says  :  Testament  has  brought  out  with  pecu- 

"  Bleiid  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  liar  prommence,  a  class  of  results  of 

inherit  the  earth."    The  fact  is  not  right  doing  which  were  only  dimly 

that  the  consequences  of  riaht  and  visible    m  the  elder    dispensation.— 

wrong  are  changed,  but  th|t  the  New  (Robertson.) 

MAIN  EOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAGRAPH,— Vena  18-21,  and  Verted. 

The  Blessings  op  Zbbulun,  Issachae,  Dan,  Gad,  Ashbb,  Naphtaii, 

'     AND  Benjamin. 

Consider  these  blessings — 

I.  In  their  variety.  1.  Maritime  power.  Zebulun  was  to  "dwell  at  the 
haven  of  the  sea,"  to  be  "  for  an  haven  of  ships."  (Verse  13.)  2.  Husbandry.^ 
Issachar  is  compared  to  "  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  burdens." 
He  was  to  be  an  agricultural  tribe.  He  would  not  require  the  heroic  qualities 
of  Judah,  nor  the  enterprise  of  Zebulun.  He  would  be  content  with  the  fruits 
of  peace  and  industry,  not  caring  for  a  life  of  adventure  or  the  fortunes  of  war. 
He  would  be  willing  enough  for  humble  and  patient  service,  but  his  fault  was 
that  he  had  no  strong  heroic  impulse.  **  He  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the 
land  that  it  was  pleasant.**  (Verse  15.)  He  wanted  to  enjoy  ease  at  the  cost 
of  liberty.  He  had  no  public  spirit,  no  energy  to  strive  for  a  larger  and  higher 
freedom.  "  He  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,"  was  satisfied  with  slavish  work  and 
easy  wages ;  and  thus  he  "  became  a  servant  unto  tribute."  3.  Political  saga- 
city,  "  Dan  shall  judge  his  people."  (Verse  16.)  He  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
position  of  rank  and  political  power.  But  he  would  gain  dominion  by  a  serpent 
subtlety,  employing  the  might  of  craft  against  stronger  foes.  (Verse  17.)  4. 
The  power  to  conquer  by  perseverance,  (Verse  19.)  Gad,  whose  name  signifies 
"a  troop,"  was  to  become  a  warlike  tribe.  Though  he  mi^ht  be  often 
vanquished  yet  he  was  to  overcome  at  last.  He  would  have  we  rewards  of 
.  patient  continuance.  The  promise  of  final  victory  would  enable  him  to  bear 
present  defeat.  5.  Plenty,  (Verse  20.)  The  name  "Asher"  signifies  the 
happy,  or  making  happy.  He  was  destined  to  enjov  great  temporal  prosperity. 
His  iot  was  to  be  a  rich  one,  yielding  him  not  only  necessaries,  but  dainties, 
even  royal  dainties.  Material  culture,  all  that  ministers  to  the  refinements  of 
enjoyment  and  pleasure, — these  were  to  be  Iiis  good  thinsfs.  6.  Eloquence. 
Naphtaii  is  compared  to  ''an  hind  let  loose."  (Verse  21.)  His  tribe  was  to  be 
distinguished  by  vivacity,  timidity,  and  softness  of  manners.  Tet  he  was  to  be 
renowned  for  that  wonderful  gift  of  eloquence  which  would  invest  him  with  a 
sovereignty  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  This  tribe  was  famous  for 
eloquence  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Naphtaii  was  to  utter  words  of  beauty. 
Witness  the  poetic  effusion  of  Barak — the  war-song  of  the  Naphtalite  hero  and 
Israel's  deliverer.  (Judges  v.)  Most  of  our  Lord's  Apostles  who  preached  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world  with  such  power  and  eloquence  were  from  this 
tribe.  7.  The  warlike  character,  "  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf."  (Verse 
27.)  The  incessant  and  victorious  capture  of  booty,  military  ardour, — ^these 
were  his  characteristics.  Yet  withal  generous,  and  full  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  others.  He  is  ready  to  divide  at  night  that  spoil  which  in  the  morning 
he  had  won  with  such  daring  and  risk.    Consider  these  blessings  : — 

n.  In  their  unity.     Each  tribe  has  its  own  special  characteristic,  its  own 
special  gifts  and  powers.    All  these  constitute  one  grand  unity.     Such  is  the 
order  of  nature — ^unity  in  variety.    This  diversity  in  the  distoibution  of  infts  and 
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endowmentB  contributes  to  human  happiness,  and  to  human  prosperity.,  .The 
conquests  of  humble  industry  may  not  be  brilliant,  but  they  are  useflill  The 
king  himself  is  served  by  the  field.  The  delicate,  the  eloquent,  the  refined,  the 
warlike  hero— these  could  not  subsist  without  the  aid  of  the  laborious  and  the 
resolute.  And  the  hard  toils  of  men  may  be  relieved  tnd  elevated  by  the  gentle 
influences  of  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life.  As  it  is  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  nature,  so  in  human  society  we  give  and  take  ;  and  dius  contribute  to 
the  unity  of  God's  grand  purpose  in  the  march  of  history. 


8UGGB8TIYE  OOMMBNTS  ON  TffB  VBR8E8, 


Verses  13-21.  The  twelve  loaves  of 
shewbread  remained  for  ever  before  the 
Lord  on  the  altar,  proclaiming  their 
separateness,  their  characteristic  differ- 
ences, and  their  unity  in  working  out 
one  great  purpose  ;  one  in  Ood  by 
difference.  By  differences  between 
man  and  man,  church  and  church, 
nation  and  nation,  the  true  organic 
unityisattained  and  \iQ^i.-{Robert8(m,) 

Verse  18.  Jacob's  spiritual  character, 
as  tested  by  bis  ejaculation.  Kreligious 
ejaculation  firem  the  dying^  patriarch 
breathless  and  exhausted  witn  speech. 


Our  exact  character  is  tested  by  our 
spontaneous  thoughts.  Watch  how 
the  mind  turns  when  pressure  and 
coercion  are  taken  off,  and  you  know 
of  what  kind  it  is.  ^  Thus  sudden  events, 
sudden  jpangs,  accidents,  eta,  determine 
for  us  the  state  of  our  souls,  and  show 
us  the  high-water  mark  of  our  spiritual 
attainment.  From  one  man  they  wring 
a  curse  ;  from  another,  a  slan^  expres- 
sion ;  from  a  third,  a  natural  prayer. 
Jud^e  yourselves  by  this  test.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  judge  others 
alwavs.  But  take  it  as  a  fair  test  of 
Jacob's  state. — {Robertson). 


MAIN  HOMILBTICS  OF  THE  PARAQRAPH.^Verm  22-26. 

The  BLBSsma  of  Joseph. 

The  patriarch  delights  to  dwell  on  ^  this  theme.  The  whole  tone  tf  his 
language  changes  ;  and  he  pours  out  his  full  soul  in  blessings  upon  the  liead 
of  nis  long  lost,  but  now  restored  and  exalted  son.  He  has  the  richest  and 
largest  benedictions  for  him  who  was  the  saviour  of  his  house  and  the  type  of 
the  coming  Deliverer.  All  the  father's  heart  is  here.  There  are  three  elements 
in  this  blessing  of  Joseph. 

I.  Predietion  of  Ms  future  greatness.  1.  His  extraordinary  increase.  He 
was  to  be  as  a  "  fruitful  bough  "  planted  ''  by  a  well"  His  descendants  would 
spread  and  flourish,  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water.  rPsa.  i  3).  His 
•'branches"  would  even  "run  over  the  wall;"  they  woula  out^;row  their 
boundaries.  The  remarkable  increase  of  this  adopted  tribe  is  recorded  in 
Num.  i.  33-35 ;  Josh.  xvi. ;  xvii.  ;  Dent,  xxxiii.  17.  2.  His  great  prosperity. 
(1.)  All  kinds  of  blessings  were  promised,  "  Blessings  of  heaven  aoove." 
(Verse  25).  The  uses  and  favours  bestowed  by  the  air,  the  rain,  and 
the  sun  ;  and  above  all,  spiritual  blessings  from  on  high,  of  which  these 
were  the  naturai  symbols.  ''Blessings  of  the  deep  mat  lieth  under." 
The  springs  and  streams,  and  the  fertile  soil ;  and  chiefly  those  ^fts  which 
arise  from  Gbd's  deep  fountains  of  love,  from  Him  with  whom  is  the  well 
of  life.  "  Blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb."  A  numerous  o£bpring, 
children  of  the  home,  flocks  and  herds  in  abundance.    (2.)  Bis  blessings  were 
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to  surpass  all  former  instances.  *'^e  blessings  of  my  father  have  proTailed 
above  the  blessiDgs  of  my  progenitori."  (Verse  26).  They.fiere  to  surpan  those 
blessings  which  came  upon  Jacob  from  Aw  father,  as  far  ft  the  old  mountains 
tower  above  the  earth.  They  were  to  rise  until  they  reach  the  summits  of  the 
everlasting  hills  ;  as  it  were,  a  complete  deluge  of  blessing.  (3.)  His  Usssim^^ 
are  traced  to  their  source.  "  The  God  of  thy  father  who  shall  help  thee." 
"  The  Almighty,"  whp  is  able  to  control  all  adverse  powers  and  to  accomplish 
His  will,  who  has  the  ability  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  be  good 

II.  Praise  of  his  character.  He  dwells  upon  what  Joseph  was  and  had  been. 
1.  He  had  been  a  much  tried  man.  "  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and 
shot  at  him,  and  hated  him."  (Verse  23.)  (1.)  The  archers  of  envy  and  hatred. 
The  envy  of  hw  brethren  wounded  his  feelings,  their  cruel  words  like  arrows 
pierced  his  soul,  their  hatred  ^old  him  into  slavery.  (2.)  7^  archers  of 
temptation.  He  was  tempted  by  an  adulterous  mistress.  (Gen.  xxxix.  7-19.) 
(3.)  The  archers  of  persecution.  He  was  imprisoned  by  his  master,  though  he 
was  innocent  of  wrong.  Though  supported  by  his  integrity,  yet  he  felt  the 
trial.  The  iron  entered  his  soul.  (4.)  The  arches  oj  neglect  and  ingratitude, 
Hiis  patience  was  sorely  tried  by  his  fellow  pMoner,  who  forgot  him,  leaving 
him  to  languish  in  his  long  imprisonment,  when  a  word  spoken  in  praise  of  such 
a  benefactor  might  have  brought  deliverance.  2.  He  had  gained  the  victory 
over  his  trials.  "His  fcow  abode  in  strength."  (Verse  24.)  It  was  kept 
strongly  strong,  was  never  allowed  to  weaken  or  slacken,  was  always  ready. 
(Job  xxix.  20.)  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  faint  in  adversity.  (Prov.  xnr. 
10.)  He  always  had  great  moral  strength  and  firmness  of  character.  His 
courage  and  self-possession  never  forsook  him.  The  patriarch  does  not  forget 
the  Divine  source  of  ^s  strength  ;  "  The  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  stroni? 
by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob."  (Verse  24.)  The  God  who  had 
shown  His  mightiness  in  Jacob's  own  deliverance.  "  The  stone  of  Israel  "  was 
the  strong  foundation  of  his  life.  "  The  Shepherd"  of  Israel  was  his  guide  and 
defence,  bis  living,  personal  God. 


III.  His  destiny  the  natural  result  of  his  character.  His  future  might  be 
judged  from  his  past ;  for  that  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  true  greatness. 
1.  His  filial  obedience.  This  was  his  peculiarity.  He  kept  that  commandment 
which  has  promise.  He  had  learned  to  obey,  and  so  he  was  fit  to  rule.  2.  His 
desire  for  God's  glory.  He  had  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  and  considered 
that  his  life  was  ordered  by  Divine  wisdom  for  the  good  of  others.  (Gen.  xly. 
7,  8.)  He  who  thus  glorifies  God  must  be  blessed  To  show,  further,  how  his 
future  might  be  inferred  from  his  past,  consider  : — 3.  The  operation  of  that 
principle  by  which  God  rewards  in  kind.  Joseph  was  "separate  from  his 
brethren  ; "  first  by  a  painful  exile,  and  now  by  a  glorious  promotion  and  dis- 
tinction. This  separation  had  the  effect  of  forcing  him  back  upon  himself,  and 
of  fetchin|g  out  ana  bringing  to  the  surface  the  true  ^eatness  of  his  character. 
He  was  rewarded  in  kind — ^separated  first  by  adversity,  and  then  by  superior 
rank  and  blessing.  4 .  The  principle  that  God's  dealings  in  the  past  constitute 
a  ground  of  hope  and  trust  for  the  future.  God  hath  and  Grod  shall  is  sound 
Scripture  logic.  (Psa.  Ixxxv.  1-4 ;  2  Cor.  i.  10.)  The  goodness  and  grace  of  the 
past  is  a  pledge  for  the  future.  We  may  be  sure  that  our  God  will  be  always 
like  Himself.  "Because  thou  hast  been  my  help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings  will  I  rejoice."  (Psa.  Ixiii.  7.)  5.  The  principle  by  which  a  firm  and 
well-established  godliness  tends  to  contiuue.  The  figure  which  represented  the 
vitality  and  increase  of  Joseph's  family  was  also  true  of  his  spiritual  nature. 
His  soul  was  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  ever  full  of  vigorous 
life  and  bringing  forth  abundant  fruit  He  had  overcome  temptation,  and  thus 
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had  proved  the  strength  of  his  character.  .  Pe  had  hoen  used  to  the  ways  of 
obedittipe  until  they  had  grown  into  a  habit  He  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  God 
until  it  became  his  obief  delight.  The  natural  tendency  of  a  godly  li&  ^natural 
with  the  new  nature)  is  to  continue.  ''  The  righteous  sJso  shall  hold  on  his  way, 
and  lia  that  bath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and  stronger."    (Job  zvii.  9.) 


SUOQESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE%VEM8E& 


Verse  22.  The  emblem  of  the  "  vine 
running  over  the  wall  '*  aptly  denotes 
a  population  swelling  beyond,  the  com- 
pass of  the  bounds  wBich  they  were  to 
occupy.  How  strikingly  this  was  ful- 
filled in  the  case  of  Joseph  !  (Josh.  xvii. 
14-ia)— (^iwA.) 

Verses  23,  24.  The  Divine  favour 
forsook  him  not ;  he  was  preserved  and 
relieved  by  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob, 
by  whom  he  was  delivered  when  his 
death  was  designed  ;  preserved  chaste 
when  tempted  to  sin  ;  rendered  prospe- 
rous from  the  depth  of  his  affliction ; 
and  finally  advanced  to  great  dignity, 
and  made  an  instrument  of  most  signal 
^ood  to  others.  Thus  his  ''  low  abode 
m  strength,"  denoting  unconquered 
perseverance  in  a  particular  state  or 
condition. — (Btish.) 

The  sound  heart  stands  firm  under 
greatest  pressures  (2  Cor.  i.  9,  12). 
Whereas,  if  a  bone  be  broke,  or  but 
the  skin  rubbed  up  and  raw,  the  lightest 
load  will  be  troublesoma  Hang  heavy 
weights  upon  rotten  boughs,  they 
presently  break.  But  Joseph's  were 
green,  and  had  sap. — {Trapp,) 


Verse  25.  God  ^  shall  hear  the 
heaven,  tke  heaven  ihall  hear  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  shall  }iear  the  com,  wine, 
and  oil ; "  the  genealMr  of  all  which 
is  resolved  into  God  (Hos.  iL  «1,  22). — 
(Trapp.) 

The  earth  shall  rise  up  against  the 
wicked,  and  the  heavens  shall  reveal 
their  iniquity  ;  but  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  waters  below  the  earth,  shall 
combine,  under  the  control  of  Divine 
Ftovidence,  to  furnish  blessings  to  God's 
people. — {Mush.) 

Verse  26.  To  Joseph  is  given  a 
double  portion  with  a  double  measure 
of  affection  from  a  father's  heart 
Like  an  overfl(^ng  flood  his  blessings 
have  risen  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
perpetual  hills  in  the  conceptions  of 
the  venerable  patriarch. — {Murphy.) 

The  spirit  of  his  benediction  was,  by  ^ 
how  much  he  was  afflicted  for  the  sake 
of  others,  by  so  much  let  him  be  blessed 
and  honoured,  and  that  to  the  latest 
posterity !  And  such  is  the  mind  of  God, 
and  all  His  true  friends  concerning  a 
greater  than  Joseph  (Heb.  iL  9  ;  Rev. 
V.  11,  12  ;  L  5,  6).— (i^frffor.) 


MAIN  BOMILETICS  OF  THE  PAEAORAPH.^VermTMZ. 


The  Dying  Jacob. 


I.  His  peace.  His  work  is  now  done,  his  last  blessing  pronounbed,  his  laiSt 
prayer  uttered.  Nothing  more  is  left  but  to  gather  up  his  feet  and  die.  His 
life  was  satisfied  with  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  With  great  calomess  he  gives 
command  concerning  his  burial,  but  here  he  reveals  tlmt  habit  of  mind  which 
he  had  of  always  dwelling  upon  the  past.  He  was  a  man  who  was  fond  of 
recording  seasons.  He  had  his  history  by  heart.  He  gives  orders  to  be  buried 
with  his  fathers,  but  he  cannot  help  reviving  the  tender  memories  that  gather 
around  that  sacred  spot  ''  There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife  ; 
....  and  there  1  buried  Leah'*  The  sense  of  God*s  goodness  in  the  past 
gave  him  peace  and  hope.    (Isa.  jdiii.  1-3). 
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n.  His  fidth.  He  was  one  of  those  who  died  in  faith.  (Heb.  xl  13-21). 
He  had  faith  tfait  God  would  give  his  descendants  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an 
eternal  possessm,  and  as  a  pleds^e  thereof  desired  that  his  body  should  rest  in 
that  sacred  soil.  Liktf  Moses,  he  was  ready  to  forsake  whatever  honours  his 
family  might  have  in  l^m>t.  He  had  faith  also  t n  his  awn  future  bliss.  The 
^salvation  which  he  had  long  waited  for,  he  is  now  destined  to  see.  He  was 
r^Tgathered  unto  bis  people/'  not  only  laid  with  them  in  the  grave,  but  joined 
them  in  that  better  country  which  is  an  heavenly. 


aUMBSTIVB  C0MMBNT8  ON  TMB  VBB8B8. 


¥#8))l8i  Here  is  something  which 
tells  6f  the  character  of  future  ludg- 
floent.  Have  you  evir  attended  the 
opening  of  a  will,  where  the  bequests 
were  li^ge  and  unknown,  and  seen  the 
bitter  ^£sappointment  and  the  sup- 
pressed an^er  ?  Well,  conceive  those 
soof .  listonmg  to  the  warning  doooL 
Gonieive  Beuben,  or  Simeon,  or  Levi 
listening  to  their  father's  words.  Tet 
(he  day  will  come  when,  on  principles 
precisely  similar,  our  doom  must  be 
pronounced.  Destiny  is  fixed  by  cha- 
racter, and  character  is  determined  by 
separate  act8.—(Itobert8(m,) 

Verses  29-32.  Jacob  loved  Rachel 
with  warmer  affection  than  his  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  yet  it  was  not  his 


wish  to  be  buried  with  her.  He  would 
show  that  he  had  the  same  pious  con- 
fidence as  they  had  in  the  Divine  pro- 
mises. His  command,  therefore,  to 
his  sons  was  a  public  profession  that 
he  also  lived  and  was  now  dying  in  the 
same  faith  by  which  his  venerable  pro- 
genitors had  embraced  the  promise. — 
(Bush.) 

Verse  33.  He  was  gathered  to  "  the 
general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 
firstborn,  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven."  (Heb.  xiL  23.^  In  Jerusa- 
lem, records  were  kept  ot  the  names  of 
all  the  citizens.  (Ps.  Izxxvii.  5.)  So 
it  is  in  heaven,  where  Jacob  is  now  a 
denizen. — ( Trapp.) 


CHAPTER  L. 

Oritioal  Nons.— S.  The  phyiioiani.]  The  EgyptiAiis  had  speoUl  physiciMu  f or  e^di  dbeM  ^ 
ihe  embaknen  forming  a  dass  by  them8elTe8.--3.  Xonmed  for  him  thrse  More  tad  tsa  dajt.] 
The  teventy  dayi  of  mouming  included  tte  forty  reqtured  for  embalming.— 4(.  Xj  grave  whidi  I 
have  digged  for  me.]  "  Thia  term  is  appUed  to  the  preparation  of  a  tomb  (2  Chron.  xvi.  14). 
He  thoB  speaks  of  having  himself  done  what  had  been  done  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiv.) ;  though 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  had  made  preparations  there  for  himself  when  he  bnried  Leah." 
(Jaeobui.)"!.  The  elders  of  his  hoiiM.T  The  court  officials.  The  elders  of  the  Imad  of  Xgypt] 
The  aUte  officials.— 10.  Beyond  Jordan.]  Considered,  not  as  written  from  the  podtion  of  Moses» 
but  as  bearing  the  usual  meaning— East  of  the  Jordan.— 11.  Abel-minraim.]  '*  This  name,  like 
many  in  the  East,  has  a  double  meaning.  The  word  Abel  no  doubt  at  first  meant  monnuB& 
though  the  name  would  be  used  by  many,  ignorant  of  its  origin,  in  the  sense  of  a  meadow? 
(if«n)Ay.)— 16.  Joseph  wiU  peradyentnre  hate  us,  and  wiU  oertainly  xeqnite  ua  lU  the  efil 
Whi<^  we  did  unto  him.1    The  Uteral  rendering  is—//"  Joieph  thould  now  punM  us,  and  reiptiU 

aa  IA<  €vtl  that  we  Kave  done  to  him The  sentence  breaks  oflf  unfinished,  requiring  some  such 

mlmg  up  as,  what  then  t  or,  that  W0uld  be  our  ruin,— IB.  And  they  tent  a  meaeengw  unto  Jooeph-] 
From  Goshen  to  Memphis.— 28.  Of  the  third  generation.]  "  Either  sons  bdongimg  to,  or  sons  of, 
the  Uiird  gene»tion.  U  the  former,  then  his  (Joseph's)  great,- if  the  latter,  his  great-great- 
grandchUdren.  (JZ/ord)— Were  brought  up  upon  Joieph^s  kneee.]  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
were  placed  upon  his  knees,  when  new-born,  for  his  recognition  and  blessing  (Gen.  xxx.  Z\ 
jjo.  xe  i^  «irry  up  my  bones  from  henoe.]  The  record  of  his  burial  is  proserTad(Ez.  xiii.  19  ; 
woen.  xadT.  82).    It  was  at  ^AerAm.— 26.  He  was  put  in  a  eoffin  in  Egypt  1    •«  The  mummy 

*  ««??  '^  **?*»  H^.  ^  ^*  *^^^  ®^  ^«  embalmen,  in  a  cheat  of  wood,  auoh  aa  may  be  sesa 
aowmnaeamatothisday."  rAI/brd.) 
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MAIN  HOMILBTICa  OF  THE  PARAOJRAPB^Vena  1-1». 

The  Honoub  paid  to  ths  Depabted  Jacob. 

This  was  of  two  kinds.    I.  Private.     The  dead  body  of  Jacob  was  honoured. 

1.  By  the  tears  of  his  family.  All  the  sons  loved  their  father.  They  performed 
their  last  office  for  him  by  laying  him  in  the  grave.  (Verses  12,  13.)  They 
mourned  for  him  with  true  affection.  But  in  Joseph  especiallv  h  this  strong 
filial  love  manifested.  He  fell  with  tears  and  kisses  upon^the  o^^^  face  of  his 
beloved  father.  (Verse  1.)  When  he  stood  by  the  ola  man's  li^dad«  with  his 
two  sons,  he  listened  calmly  to  the  prophetic  words  which  were  utttted;  he 
could  bear  up  and  control  his  feelings  ;  but  when  the  last  spark  of  life  was  gone, 
be  gave  way.  A  crowd  of  overwhelming  thoughts  rushed  upon  him,  and  held 
to  that  dear  embrace  he  abandons  himself  to  grief.    Jacob  was  honoured  also 

2.  By  the  reject  paid  to  his  last  wishes.  He  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  around  which  gathered  so  many  tender  and  eolemn 
memories.  His  sons  carried  out  that  wish.  (Verses  4,  5,  12,  13.)  It  was  a 
bold  thing  for  Joseph  to  ask  so  much  of  Pharaoh,  for  the  journey  to  the  giave 
was  about  three  hundred  miles.    The  embalming  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 

Srepare  the  body  to  be  borne  such  a  long  distance.  Thus  the  desire  of  the 
ying  man  was  fully  accomplished.  He  was  laid,  the  latest  occupant,  in  the 
sepulchre  whose  denizens  he  had  but  a  short  time  before  enumerated.  (Gen. 
xlix.  31). 

II.  Public.  Public  mourning  was  ordered.  "  The  Egyptians  mourned  for 
him  threescore  and  ten  days."  (Verse  3).  This  fell  but  a  little  short  of  a  royal 
mourning.  Jacob  was  honoured  bv  a  great  nation  with  ^  public  Juneral,  on  an 
imposing  and  magnificent  scal&  In  the  funeral  procession  there  were  court  and 
state  officials,  a  military  escort  of  chariots  and  horsemen  * "  it  was  a  very  great 
company.  (Verse  9.)  Tlie  Ganaanites  were  impressea  with  the  sight,  and 
called  the  place  where  the  funeral  procession  halted  by  a  name  which  signifies, 
the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians.  (Verse  11).  1  This  might  be  objected  to  as 
merely  formal.  In  the  customs  of  jK)lite  nations,  in  the  matter  of  court  mourn- 
ing, there  is,  no  doubt,  nnch  that  is  mere  outward  form.  Tet  even  these  ought 
not  to  be  despised  as  having  no  value.  Thev  are  an  outward  witness  of  what 
men  ought  to  be,  and  %hat  they  ought  to  feel  They  show  respect  for  departed 
worth,  sympathy  with  survivors,  and  a  thoughtful  and  solemn  recognition  of 
our  common  mortality.  2.  This  might  be  objected  to  as  utilitarian.  Some  would 
say,  this  was  altogether  an  unnecessary  expense,  time  and  labour  wasted  to  no 
profit :  "  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste.'  (Matt.  xxvi.  8.)  The  disciples  of 
our  Lord  objected  to  the  costly  ointment  iK)ured  upon  Uim,  in  this  same 
utilitarian  spirit.  But  Christ  discovered  a  native  beauty  in  actions  far  surpass- 
ing the  value  of  their  outward  form  and  use.  Thus  truth,  goodness,  and  charity 
may  be  profitable  in  what  they  bestow  ;  but  they  are  also  lovely  in  themselves. 
They  are  to  be  admired  apart  from  the  benefits  they  render.  As  they  cannot 
be  gotten  for  gold,  so  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it.  This  mourning  was 
imposing  in  its  expensive  grandeur,  yet  it  produced  feelings  and  impressions  of 
more  value  than  mere  wealth.  It  produced  respect  for  goodness.  Men  could 
not  help  reflecting  upon  that  greatness  of  character  which  had  won  so  much 
public  homage.  It  strengthened  the  finest  and  noblest  human  feelings, — love, 
sympathy,  compassion  for  those  in  sorrow.  It  invited  to  seriousness,  giving 
men  time  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  busy  life,  so  that  they  might  think  upon 
another  world.  And  unless  this  inward  life  of  noble  thoughts  and  feelings  is 
encouraged,  of  what  use  is  a  nation's  wealth  and  splendour  ? 


OHAP.  L. 
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8VQQE8TIVB  COIfMBNTS  ON  THB  VBB8B8, 


Verse  1.  We  are  not  told  what 
Reuben  or  Simeon  felt  on  this  occasion ; 
their  sensibilities  were  not  so  strong  as 
those  of  Joseph,  but  their  self-reflections 
must  have  been  bitter.  Joseph's  tears 
were  attended  with  secret  consolation. 
—(Bush.) 

Verse  2.  With  wonderful  propriety 
does  Joseph  unite  in  his  own  person 
the  Israelitish  truthfulnes  with  that 
which  was  of  most  value  in  the  Egyptian 
customs  and  usages. — (Lange.) 

Jacob  was  embalmed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Egypt.  This  was  done 
to  retard  the  progress  of  corruption ; 
for  so  long  as  tne  body  was  there,  their 
friend  seemed  still  among  them.  In 
that  we  find  an  intimation  of  immor- 
tality.— {Robertson,) 

Verse  3.  All  the  Egyptians  saw  how 
dear  Jacob  was  to  their  lord,  and 
thought  they  could  not  pay  a  more 
suitable  token  of  respect  to  him  than 
by  mourning  for  bis  father.  When  good 
and  great  men  die,  it  is  proper  that  the 

Sneral  heart  of  the  community  should 
d  the  stroke  of  Providence.  A  loud 
voice  comes  from  their  graves,  pro- 
claiming that  soon  we  shall  be  with 
them.  Shall  we  not,  then,  prepare  for 
the  decease  which  we  must  so  soon 
accomplish  ? — {Bush,) 

Verse  4.  Joseph  could  not  apply  in 
person  to  Pharaoh,  because  he  was  in 
mourning  attire.  It  had  been  a  long 
established  customin  the  time  of  Esther, 
to  exclude  all  such  from  the  courts  of 
kings.  (Esther  iv.  2.)  The  palace  was 
regarded  as  the  image  of  heaven,  the 
region  of  life  and  gladness,  and  there- 


fore, the  visible  signs  and  symbols  of 
death  could  not  be  permitted  to  enter. 

Verses  5,  6.  The  Egyptians  were 
very  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their 
country  which  they  esteemed  "the 
glory  of  all  lands."  They  might  have 
thought  that  Joseph,  who  had  received 
such  nonours  in  their  land,  did  not  dis- 
cover a  crateful  sense  of  their  favours, 
if  he  haa  carried  his  father's  body  to 
be  buried  in  another  land  without 
giving  a  good  reason  for  it  The  old 
man  had  himself,  moreover,  been 
treated  with  great  generosity  by 
Pharaoh.  Joseph  wishra  to  obviate 
any  such  reflections,  and  therefore 
produced  reasons  for  his  request— 
{Bush.) 

Verses  7-13.  The  mourning  train 
of  Jacob,  a  presignal  of  Israel's  return 
to  Canaan.  The  dead  Jacob  draws 
beforehand  the  living  Israel  to  Canaan. 
Before  all  is  the  dying  Christ  — 
{Lange,) 

In  this  there  was  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mise made.  (Gen.  zlvi  4.)  Jacob 
was  literally  brought  back  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan  ;  since  for  his  body  did  God 
prepare  this  prophetic  journey.  — 
{Starke,) 

So  great  a  cavalcade  attending  Jacob 
to  his  long  home  through  a  part  of 
two  different  countries  would  spread 
the  fame  of  the  good  man,  and  revive 
the  remembrance  of  him  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  And  it  was  much  for  the 
interest  of  religion  that  his  name 
should  be  known.  In  bis  life  he  had 
eminently  displayed  the  virtues  by 
which  religion  is  recommended  — 
{Bush.) 


MAIN  HOMILETTCS  OP  THB  PARAORAPH.—  Vertet  14-21. 

Joseph's  last  Fobqivekess  of  his  Brethren. 

I.  Their  need  of  forgiveness.    Their  father,  who  was  the  bond  of  love 
between  the  brothers,  was  now  gone ;  and  they  natunJly  fear  lest  Joseph  should 
punish  them  for  the  previous  wrong  they  had  done  him.     The  old  wound  breab 
726 
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out  afresh.  They  begin  to  suspect  that  the  kindness  Joseph  had  shown  them 
was  only  for  their  father's  sake^  that  Joseph  never  really  torgave  them  in  his 
heart,  and  that  now,  when  the  restraint  of  their  father's  presence  is  removed,  he 
will  take  vengeance.  Sinners  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  human  goodness. 
Conscious  guilt  is  always  alive  to  fear.  Their  fears  were  groundless,  yet 
conscience  taught  them  what  was  true,  i,e,,  that  sinners  deserve  to  be  requited 
according  to  their  works.  But  to  appreciate  the  majestv  of  goodness,  to  feel 
and  know  what  is  godlike  in  another,  requires  a  spiritual  mind.  Wisdom  can 
only  be  justified  of  her  own  children. 

n.  The  plea  on  which  they  urge  it  1.  The  d^ng  request  qf  their  father. 
(Verse  16, 17.)  They  bring  forwi^  their  father  as  a  mecuator.  They  reouest 
that  his  word  shall  be  held  sacred,  shall  still  be  a  defence  between  them  ana  the 
dreaded  evil.  They  admit  the  justice  of  their  punishment,  but  desire  pardon 
for  the  sake  of  another.  2.  Iheir  own  free  confession  of  guUt  "  The  trespass 
of  thy  brethren,  and  their  sin ;  for  they  did  unto  thee  evil."  (Verse  17.) 
This  confession  they  allege  was  prepared  for  them  by  their  father,  and  they 
adopt  it  with  all  its  humiliating  terma  3.  Their  father^s  influence  with  God. 
'*  Forgive  the  trespass  of  the  servants  of  the  God  of  thy  father."  (Verse  17.) 
They  would  strengthen  the  tie  of  nature  with  the  tie  of  religion.  They  would 
say,  as  we  have  one  father,  so  we  have  one  Otod ;  forgive  us  for  His  sake,  the 
God  of  our  father.  Guilty  men  as  they  were,  they  knew  the  highest  principle 
to  which  they  could  make  an  appeal,  4.  ITieir  willingness  to  utterly  abase 
themselves.  They  are  ready  to  atone  for  their  sin  in  kind.  They  had  sold 
Joseph  for  a  slave,  and  now  they  offer  themselves  as  his  servants.  They  make 
the  utmost  humiliation. 

III.  The  completeness  of  their  forgiveness.  Joseph  assures  them  of  his 
entire  forgiveness.  1.  He  speaks  words  of  j^eace.  "  Fear  not."  (Verses  19, 
21.)  He  nastens,  at  once,  to  relieve  their^  minds,  before  he  utters  one  word  by 
way  of  reason  or  explanation.  They  are  instantly  assur^  of  that  love  which 
casteth  out  fear.  These  words  were  like  balm  to  their  wounds,  giving  them 
immediate  relief.  2.  He  will  not  presume  to  put  himself  judicially  in  t/^  place 
of  God.  (1.)  As  an  instrument  of  vengeance.  "Am  I  in  the  place  of  God  ? " 
(Verse  19.)  "  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  rejjay,  saith  the  Lord.  For  one  who 
himself  needs  forgiveness,  to  follow  others  with  the  last  vengeance  is  presump- 
tion. Joseph  had  already  judged  them,  and  he  had  forgiven.  He  will  not 
presume  any  further,  and  infringe  the  prerogatives  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 
(2.)  As  presuming  to  change  God's  purposes.  Joseph  reminded  them  that  God 
had  brought  good  out  of  their  evil,  had  turned  the  calamities  resulting  from 
their  sinful  deeds  into  the  means  of  deliverance.  (Verse  20.)  He  would  not 
presume  to  change  this  manifest  purpose  of  God,  which  facts  had  already  revealed. 
"  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bnng  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people 
alive."  (3.)  As  presuming  upon  God's  prerogative  of  forgiveness.  God  had  shown 
by  events  that  He  forgave  their  sin,  and  Joseph  would  not  presume  to  reverse  that 
act  of  forgiveness.  He  could  not  retain  sins  which  God  had  remitted.  3.  He 
assures  them  that  their  suspicions  were  ur^ounded.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
with  all  his  words  of  kindness  and  his  gifts,  Joseph  was  all  along  playing  the 
h3rpocrite,  and  cherishing  malignity  in  his  heart.  Therefore  he  shows,  by  impli- 
cation, that  their  suspicions  were  unfounded.  In  verse  20  he  answers  them  in 
nearly  the  same  words  as  he  had  used  seventeen  years  before  ;  as  if  he  would 
say,  "  What  I  told  you  seventeen  years  ago,  I  meant,  and  mean  still."    God's 

Jurpose  of  good  in  things  evil  was  a  principle  which  Joseph  had  well  mastered, 
t  was  the  golden  key  of  his  life's  history  ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  human  history  to 
those  who  believe  that  Ghxl  works  in  it.  ^  He  wcu  ready  to  prove  his  forgiveness 

^2X 
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by  his  actums.  (Verse  21.)  He  wonld  not  have  them  be  satisfied  with  mere 
words  without  deeds.  He  wisSied  to  see  them  happy,  and  he  gave  them  the 
means  of  happiness.  Joseph's  forgiveness  brought  comfort  and  peace,  as  Grod's 
does  to  the  sinner.  And  to  show  further  how  complete  was  his  forgiveness, 
there  was, — 5.  The  silent  testimony  of  his  tears.  "  And  Joseph  wept  when 
they  spake  unto  him."  (Verse  17.)  To  a  pure  mind,  to  one  who  sincerely 
means  good,  nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  suspicion.  It  was  part  of  our 
Lord's  humiliation  that  he  had  to  endure  the  suspicion  of  evil.  "  Be  ye  come 
out,  as  against  a  thi^,  with  swords  and  staves  ? "  (Lnke  zxii.  52.)  The  soul 
that  cannot  be  injured  with  the  substance  of  evil  may  be  pained  if  touched  with 
its  shadow.  Jesus  had  to  endure  the  gainsajrings  of  sinners  against  Himself. 
(Heb.  xii.  3.) 

SUOOESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  14-21.  The  guilty  conscience 
can  never  think  itself  safe :  so  many 
years'  experience  of  Joseph's  love  could 
not  secure  his  brethren'  of  remission. 
Those  that  know  they  have  deserved 
ill,  are  wont  to  misinterpret  favours,  and 
think  they  cannot  be  beloved.  All 
that  while,  his  goodness  seemed  but 
concealed  and  sleeping  malice.  It 
grieves  Joseph  to  see  their  fear,  and  to 
near  them  so  passionately  crave  that 
which  they  had.  "  Forgive  the  tress- 
pass of  tne  servants  of  thy  father's 
God."  What  a  conjuration  of  pardon 
was  this  !  They  say  not,  the  sons  gC 
thy  father:  but  the  servants  of  thy 
father's  God.  How  much  stronger  are 
the  bonds  of  religion  than  of  nature  ? 
if  Joseph  had  been  rancorous,  this  de- 
preciation had  charmed  him  ;  but  now 
it  resolves  him  into  tears.  They  are 
not  so  ready  to  acknowledge  their  old 
offence  as  he  to  protest  his  love.  Even 
late  confession  finds  forgiveness.  Joseph 
had  long  ago  seen  their  sorrow  ;  never 
but  now  heard  he  their  humble  acknow- 
ledgment. Mercy  stays  not  for  out- 
ward solemnities.  How  much  more 
shall  that  infinite  goodness  pardon  our 
sins,  when  He  finds  the  truth  of  our 
repentance?— (i?p.  Hall), 

Behold  we  be  thy  servants.     Oh  that 
God  might  hear  such  words  fall  firom 


us,  prostrate  at  His  feet!    How  soon 
womd  He  take  us  up  and  embrace  us ! 


The  sniri 


The  spirit  of  Joseph's  inner  life  was 
forgiveness.  Conversant  as  his  experi- 
ence was  with  human  treachery,  no 
expressions  of  bitterness  escape  from 
him.  No  sentimental  wailing  over  the 
cruelty  of  relations,  the  fidseness  of 
friendshin,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the 
world.  No  rancorous  outburst  of  mis- 
anthropy, no  sarcastic  scepticism  of 
man's  integrity  or  woman's  honour. 
He  meets  all  bravely,  with  calm,  meek, 
and  dignified  forbearance.  If  ever 
man  had  cause  for  such  doubts,  he  had ; 
yet  his  heart  was  never  soured.  At 
last;  after  his  father's  death,  his 
brothers,  apprehending  his  resentful 
recollections  of  their  early  cruelty, 
come  to  deprecate  his  revenge.  Very 
touching  in  his  reply.  (Verses  19-21). 
This  is  the  Christian  spirit  before  the 
Christian  times.  The  mind  of  Christ, 
the  Spirit  of  the  years  yet  future, 
blend^  itself  with  life  before  He  came ; 
for  His  words  were  the  Eternal  Verities 
of  our  humanity.  In  all  ages,  love  is 
the  truth  of  life.  Love  transmutes  all 
curses,  and  forces  them  to  rain  down 
in  blessings. — {Robertson). 

Joseph  requited  his  enemies  with  a 
noble  revenge.     (Rom.  xii.  20.) 


MAIN  HOMILETICS  OP  THE  PARAORAPH^Vena  22-26. 

Dying  Joseph. 
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**  evil  report "  carried  to  his  father,  though  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  was  the 
occasion  of  his  slavery.  His  invincible  purity  was  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment. 
Yet  his  career  was,  on  the  whole  marked  by  success.  "  The  Lord  was  with 
Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man."  For  eighty  years  he  lived  as  prime 
minister  of  E^i^t,  and  died  at  the  age  of  an  hundred  and  ten  years.  "  He  saw 
Ephraim's  children  of  the  third  generation  :  the  children  also  of  Machir,  the  son 
of  Manasseh,  were  brought  up  upon  Joseph's  knees."  He  had  seen  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  in  a  long  life,  an  honoured  old  age,  and  a  prosperous  family.  The 
morning  of  his  life  was  clouded,  but  the  clouds  had  passed  away,  and  his  evening 
sky  is  pure 

II.  Full  of  faitb.     He  was  one  of  those  heroes  of  faith  commended  in  Heb.  xi. 
His  faith  made  him,  1.  Sure  of  God's  Covenant.     "  God  will  surely  visit  you, 
and  bring  you  out  of  this  land,  unto  the  land  which  he  sware  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob."     (Verse  24.)    But,  how  did  Joseph  know  that  his  people 
would  ever  quit  Egypt?     We  answer,   by  faith.     He  trusted  in   God.    He 
had   in    his  soul  the  sure  conviction   of  things  not  seen.     Faith   looks  to 
the  future,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gives  to  that  future  a)^substantial  existence  ; 
so  that  the  soul  is  conscious  of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  state  of  things  than 
that  which  surrounds  it  here.    Joseph  was  sure  of  that  covenant  which  promised 
deliverance  and  the  possession  of  the  good  land.     Faith  made  him,  2.  Superior 
to  the  world.  Joseph  was  an  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  words, "  We  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sigiit."  His  dying  words  show  that,  after  all,  h^  was  very  little  at  home  in 
Egypt,  though,  to  all  outward  appearance,  he  was  one  of  its  people.      He  bore 
an  Egyptian  name — a  high  sounding  title.     He  married  an  f^ptian  woman  of 
rank.     But  he  was  still  an  Israelite  at  heart,  with  all  the  convictions,  aims,  and 
hopes  of  his  nation.     The  pomp  and  state  in  which  he  lived  afforded  him  no 
true  rest  for  his  heart  and  soul.     Prime  Minister  of  Egypt  as  he  was,  his  last 
words  open  a  window  in  his  soul,  and  fleclare  how  little  he  belonged  to  that 
state  of  things  in  which  he  had  been  content  to  live.     He  was  content  to  feel 
and  know,  that  like  his  fathers,  he  was  but  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner.     Dying, 
he  said,  *'  Carry  up  my  bones  from  hence."    His  faith  made  him  superior  to  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  and  moved.    He  passed  the  time  of  his  sojourning  there 
as  an  alien  ;  for  his  true  home  and  all  his  desire  was  the  Promised jLand.     And 
faith  ought  to  produce  such  effects  in  us.     The  believer  is  not  of  this  world. 
His  true  home  is  on  high.    His  "  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."    The  centre  of 
his  interest  is  changed  from  earth  to  heaven.    His  faith  also  made  him,   3.  The 
possessor  of  immortality.  His  commandment  concerning  his  bones  may  have  been 
dictated  by  a  natural  instinct.  We  cherish  a  feeling  that,  somehow,  after  death, 
our  bodies  still  remain  part  of  ourselves.    Our  ideas  of  existence  are  all  associated 
with  material  substance  and  form.    Joseph  may  ako  have  been  influenced  by  a 
natu'**al  desire  that  his  grave  should  not  be  among  strangers,  but  among  his  own 
kindred.     When  old  Barzillai  was  oflFered  by  the  king  to  spend  the  remnant  of 
his  age  in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem,  he  said — "  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn 
back  again,  that  I  may  die  in  mine  own  city,  and  be  buried  by  the  grave  of  my 
father  and  my  mother."    (2  Sam.  xix.  37.)     But  whatever  other  motives  Joseph 
had,  this  is  certain,  that  lie  believed  in  God's  covenant  promise  and  claimed  his 
share  in  it.     God  had  proclaimed  Himself  to  the  patriarchs  as  their  God.     His 
covenant  relation  to  them  implied  a  life  beyond  the  grave.    */  He  is  not  th^  Qqd 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."    Men  who  stand  so  with  6od  eanmtvar  ^^ 
die.     The  soul  that  has  once  looked  up,  by  faith,  into  the  face  of  its  unseefi 
Father,  cannot  be  left  in  the  grave.    The  patriarchs  still  exist.    They  are  before 
God,  and  beneath  His  eve.    While  they  were  living  here  they  may  have  wandered 
far  in  sin,  darknes^  ana  error.     They  may  have  served  other  go€is>  as  Abraham 
did  before  he  waB4a|Ped  to  the  life  of  fa'^jh;  but  the  one  true  God,  who  is  the 
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Judge  of  all,  is  their  God  now.  Joseph  felt  that  withia  him  which  triumphed 
over  death.  All  was  failing  him  on  earth,  but  his  faith  held  on  to  GoA  When 
his  brethren  stood  around  nis  dying  bed,  they  could  not  help  fearing  that  when 
this  powerful  prince  was  gone,  disaster  must  fall  upon  their  people.  But  the 
dying  man  lays  firm  hoHi  upon  the  promise,  that  word  of  God  which  cannot 
pass  away.  "  I  die,"  be  says,  but  "  (jod  will  surely  visit  you."  He  is  not  going 
to  die.  He  lives  on  for  ever  to  be  the  portion  and  strength  of  his  people  when 
tkeir  heart  and  flesh  fail. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMMENTS  ON  THE  VERSES. 


Verses  22,  23.  If  children's  chil- 
dren 'are  the  glory  of  old  men,  they 
were  so  in  a  very  eminent  degree  to 
Joseph,  who  was  assured  that  the 
blessings  of  Divine  goodness  should 
descend  upon  his  head  in  the  persons 
of  his  descendants. — (Btish,) 

Verse  24.  It  is  clear  that  when 
Joseph  was  dying,  his  thoughts  were 
not  en^ossed  by  his  own  concerns, 
although  he  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
everlasting  world.  His  mind  was  at 
perfect  ease  concerning  his  own  state ; 
but  he  did  what  he  could  to  console 
the  hearts  of  his  brethren,  and  of  all 
his  father's  house,  whom  his  death  was 
depriving  of  their  last  earthly  friend. 
He  does  not  refer  them  to  any  new 
discoveries  made  to  himself,  but  to  the 
well-known  promise  made  to  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob.  When  there 
was  no  written  word  of  God,  His 
afflicted  people  found  a  sufficient 
ground  for  their  faith  and  hope  in  the 
sure  promises  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  How  superior  are  our 
privileges,  who  enjoy  •  that  precious 
volume  filled  with  promises  as  the 
heaven  is  with  stars. — (Bueh.) 

That  is  the  best  thought  of  death, 
to  remember  the  promise  of  God  and 
His  gracious  redemption. — {Lange), 

Verse  25.  Joseph  saw,  by  that  crea- 
tive faith,  his  family  ia  prosperity,  even 
in  affluence;  but  he  fen  that  this  was 
not  their  rest.  A  higher  life  than  that 
of  affluence,  a  nobler  destiny  than  that 
of  stagnant  rest,  there  must  be  for  them 
in  the  future  ;  else  all  the  anticipations 
of  a  purer  earth,  and  a  holier  world, 
which  imagination  laoAkA  totOa.  V\\5d[\tv 
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his  soul,  were  empty  dreams,  not  the 
intuitions  of  God's  Spirit.  It  was  this 
idea  of  periection,  which  was  "  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  that 
carried  him  far  beyond  the  period  of 
his  own  death,  and  made  him  feel 
himself  a  partaker  of  his  nation's 
blessed  future.  They  who  have  lived 
as  Joseph  lived,  just  in  proportion  to 
their  purity  and  unseltishness,  must 
believe  in  immortality.  They  cannot 
but  believe  it.  The  eternal  existence 
is  already  pulsing  in  their  veins  ;  the 
life  of  trust  and  high  hope,  and  sublime 
longings  after  perfection,  with  which 
the  decay  of  the  frame  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do.  That  is  gone-^yes — but  it 
w&s  not  that  life  in  which  they  lived ; 
and  when  it  finished,  what  bad  that 
ruin  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  the 
immortal  ?  Heaven  begun  is  the  living 
proof  that  makes  the  heaven  to  come 
credible.  "  Christ  in  you  "  is  **  the 
hope  of  glory." — {Bobertson). 

Verse  26.  We  collect  from  this  a 
hint  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  Egyptian  mode  of  sepulture  was 
by  embalming  ;  and  the  Hebrews,  too, 
attached  much  importance  to  the  body 
after  deatL  Joseph  commanded  his 
countrymen  to  preserve  his  bones  to 
take  away  with  them.  In  this  we  detect 
that  unmistakable  human  craving,  not 
only  for  immortality,  but  immortality 
associated  with  a  form.  The  Egyptians 
had  a  kind  of  feeling,  that  while  the 
mummy  lasted,  the  man  had  not  yet 
perished  from  earth.  Christianity  does 
not  disappoint,  but  rather  meets  that 
feeling.  It  ^nts  to  the  materialist, 
by  the  doctnne  of  the  resurrection  of 
IV^^  hody^  that   future    life   shall  be 
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associated  with  a  material  form.  It 
grants  to  the  spiritualistr  all  he  ought 
to  wish,  that  the  spirit  shall  be  ^ee 
from  evil.  For  it  is  a  mistake  of  ultra 
spiritualism  to  connect  degradation 
with  the  thought  of  a  risen  body  ;  or 
to  suppose  that  a  mind,  unbound  by 
the  limitations  of  space,  is  a  more 
spiritual  idea  of  resurrection  than  the 
other.  The  opposite  to  spirituality  is 
not  materialism,  but  sin  ;  the  form  of 
matter  does  not  degrade. — {Robertson), 
It  all  ends'with  tne  coffin,  the  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead,  the  funeral  procession, 
and  the  glance  into  the  future  life.' 
The  age  of  promise  is  over ;  there  fol- 
lows now  a  silent  chasm  of  four  hun- 
dred years,  until  out  of  the  rushes  of 
the  Nile  there  is  lifted  up  a  weeping 
infant  in  a  little  reed-formed  ark. 
The  age  of  law  begins,  which  endures 
for  fifteen  hundred  years.  Then  in 
Bethlehem — Ephratah  is  there  born 
another  infant,  and  with  him  begins 
the  happy  time,  the  day  of  light,  and 
(Quickening  grace. — {Krummacher.) 


The  sacred  writer  here  takes  leave 
of  the  chosen  family,  and  closes*  the 
Bible  of  the  sOfiB  of  Israel.  It  is  truly 
a  wonderful  boolg.  It  lifts  the  veil  of 
mystery  that  liaiigs  over  the  present 
condition  of  the  human  race.  It  re- 
cords the  origin  and  fall  of  man,  and 
thus  explainathe  co-existence  of  moral 
evil  and  a  moral  sense,  and  the  here- 
ditary memory  of  God  and  judgment 
in  the  soul  of  man.  It  gradually 
unfolds  the  purpose  and  method  of 
grace  througii  a  deliverer  who  is 
successively  announced  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  of  Siiem,  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Judah.  So  much 
of  this  plan  of  mercy  is  revealed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  human  race  as 
comports  with  the  projgress  they  have 
made  in  the  education  of  the  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  active  faculties. 
This  only  authentic  epitome  of  pri- 
meval history  is  worthy  of  the  constant 
study  of  intelligent  and  responsible 
man. — {Murphy^ 


The  End. 
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